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FOR  J^'Sr'Bi'rlfdiT;  It  ?i-ew  This  Bid  Flad 


Ncithtiid  more  apj^roEirlate  fur  eiterclaiea  on  tli«s«  days  than 
Ibis  ftai  or  lbej>«  plGlur«i« 


FREE 

to  any  teacher 


We    have   furnished    more    than   10,000 
schoofs  with   these   besutiful  fisgs    free 


HAS  your  school  a  flag  for  out-oMoors? 

Have  >'OU  a  flag  for  your  roi>m? 

No  school  is  reaily  a  school  withoul  a  flag  in  sight. 
Every  separate  room  should  have  its  own  to  ht  complete. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  one,  for  you  can 
now  gel  the  finest  kind  of  a  Hag  absolutely  free. 
Here  Is  ihe  way: — 


Finit,  leK  vour  pupils  ih.it.  without  spending  a  penny ,  ihev  cm  help  you  get  a  liaiutiful  flag  for  their  nnmx  t,r  ^rlimiL 
AH  uili  be  eager  for  it.  AN  wiH  lie  anxious  lo  know  llu\^  ihev  tun  do  ihia  wonderful  thing  for  you,  1  hen,  expltun  thut 
vou  will  simph'  divide  .^mong  ihem  ;5  cmbrematic  l^ag  hmtons  In  the  tieauiiful  naiRmttl  colura.  These  ihey  are  lo  sell  at 
onW  to  cents  ^ach.  Friends  and  rebtives  will  he  glad  to  btiv  them  for  shirt  wajat  sets  or  coat  kpel  omanients*  Everyone 
will  ihink  them' really  artistic  and  worth  far  more  than  a  dime.  In  a  few  minutes  ccich  child  can  do  his  or  her  part,  jind  the  next  dtiy 
ihey  bring  you  the  money. 

That  is  all  thcv  do  and  almost  befnre  ihev  expect  it  the  big  flag  ha*  arrived  aa  from  a  fairy  godmoiher. 
You  see  your  pupils  will  do  the  lit  lie  work  required.     AH  you  do  is  send  for  the  buttons  and  return  the  immey  m  us. 
So  don't  ftelav  a  dav.     Write  115  now.     Don't  send  anv  money.     We  wilt  mail  she  huiions  postpaid* 

The  same  dav  the  proreeds  reach  us  we  will  ship  vou,  all  fharRes  prepaid,  the  ftne  big  flag.  5^*^  feet    all  bunting,  4S  stars  not 
painted  byt  sewed  on    both  sides,   sewed  stripes,— ihe  kind  of  flag  the  Government  u^s.  the  kind  that  stands  the  weather,  the 

IV  lime,  indoore  or  out.     Guaranteed  not  to  fade.     The  i^ame  flag  that  sells  at   retail 


kinxi  thiit  is  made  to  uae  anywhere,  any 
ivuin  $4  to  $5, 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  now. 


Vou  risk  not  a  penny.     We  guarantee  to  please  yovi  in  every  detail 


We  have  thousands  of  letters  tike  these.        Read  them. 

We  recti^vl  our  fl;^  mil  are  dcliKhted  with  it.     The       Rrrelved  ihf  piclttft  of  Washinffton  In  ftr-vi  orJcr  in        Our  Uniled  Sr^t«  Flag  artivr.1  U^l  Sajupdaj  in  tij 
pupiisan;vcry  finjuduH land nrvcrUnruftd liiiR  people  due  lime.    The  jicJiolari  Iwk  K^cat  fkliglit  in  M-tltTiR   ctllcnl  ihape.     L^  j^y  u  i-i  Hit-  l*t§l  sUlcSea  mR  i 


TheV  hcTiid  itrihc"ljli."    YoJr  San' U  ren^nfv 7 l^ne  The  butU:a5  ai^  had  reiiit  flf  ihim  sold  by  ihe  s-LinPd    hive  evrr  srta.     ll  U  nrrtiiifily  a  fine  tLijj  for  sij  liutr 
one  und  iHi  ^dwt.l  oMijht  lo  have  lu  gu  wkhmt  a  Ikji  roomlnR.    The  pidure  U  rniirtly  salisfat^tory.  ^  wnrk,     I  can  chcdi'f.illy  ;tfld  ^wiirti|v  recommend 

wtiexj  tlwy  tKice  imat  of  yaa 
will  c^TUiniy  lecQttinwnd  il, 


lu  gu  1 


vitbiiiiit  SL  Hag 
pupiU  Apd  I 


tl  IK  iti  any  *cK(*ij|  or  rpsideni:c  deMring  An  cicclk-nl. 
"  '   "  H  can  be  used  ouldotn-* 


all  TOU  rtnre^fited  ^•^^^^  ^'^*=^*   beautiful   tlafl.     H  can  be 
3  si^^  in    ™  J  ^*^rlainly  will  do. 11  1  c.n  (ik- a  cumiMii 


^,  ^  „        ,  The  flng  came  Marcli  Mh  ttiid  was  al 

AUbel  Bateh,  Bfiii,  ievfs.      It  lo  be*     It  is  cf  rtainlv  licaunful  and 
We  recT^ii-H  our  flag  some  time  aan  trd  iiire  ckliithlrd  »diooh  ahcmtd   have.     Wiping   you. 
with  lu    It  Is  far  betlf-r  than  we  had  hoped  for.     ThnnL-  rimmjI  work,  Jl  am, 
ing  \iJtJ  vfry  much,  we  are  the  icacheraiijd  fnipilaol  the  Olive  \\  ]:snr4.n,   3/dfOH,   Mtek. 

_  ^...    _ .-1...-J  ^...u        ..^,.       it^thtr  c*tjf  ttjp  tlau.      l-hl*  makes  rhfw  itig*  ihat  I  bnve  arcured        \%iur  pirtUrtJ  of  Uncoln  recpi^^d  and  1  wish  M  Ih.mk 

um\  (jratijude  j  ^        j  without  jiajinif  I  am  wU^fiid  with    vrm  very  hi-«rtib%  ,>n  Wlialt  n(  our  ttchfjfti     U  i-i  ler- 


_  danger  or  fading. 
11  mixiny  having  hUih 
n  (freal  aim.  Ul,*«iKD  C.  Vpf-pAS, 

FriHiipijl  pj  Shippl€'s  School,  Big  J^h^s,  .U*ch. 

Hft^i:  received  oar  picturt  and  aw  well  ijleasi-d  with 


.„  „, ,.,. ._.      I.     Tbry 

rertn*nly  are  well  jile^jed  wills  il,  and  »%  ifather  of  i^e 
iV  H  1  1  wish  touLirnd  lo  ymi  rhe  thank!!,       '  '*    ' 

.1  111    pupils  niHl  the  pftlTons.     Wishing  ^ -.„_„-- 

-ULiL.^  in  vour  wtifk-  1  remain  ^ 

G,  RiciiARU  HiLLECASS.  MkhSottd  Cmter,  Fa.       *""  *^ 
Received  ihe  pirUire  >TSterday  and  fn  bclifiU  of'mj 
pitpjlji    wislii    \i*  eiipress    nur    gTBlimde. 
gTfrttly  !be  tnonoliHiv  nf  ibe  l><ite  widls 
rtjom.  Anna  Lauso^,  Caafitrsimm,  _  ,        *  ..    ,.^  .    ■ 

Rf  .c"i«.!  buftm.  Df^mptly  on  Mondav.     Ca^t  Uiem       Rewiv-etl  the  flng  all  O.  K.  and  we  all  thmk  il  cer- 
^^^  th"  j;;;!;"'  M^y  nCn^nd  b^^  ..ne  pclotk  ihey  lainly  U  a^datui,.     We  xie.^f  once  ihnughl  tt  would  h* 


Tibn  and  ntelhi«l  of  doing  tmsinesji,  atid  Ihe  tl:i««  i.  tjnly  tine  and  I  shall  \vr  iih;1  lo  rerominend  yourjrfiin. 
iiiaialy  uU  right.  Ktiik^.  Minn^kp.  fn-ing,  Mtrh. 

IV.  W.  HvkBEBt.Ffe.  AtAj-^tt,  n,  >p^  ^^^  j^  rrcriwd  and   please  ^cei  ^ 

k'tnu  nm'      Kecei^d  the  fl.g  ymt  «.nl  and  the.  child^rn  .re  de^  ih.nk*^;-  ^5;-;-;f-^^^. j^  *;^,:",|^;^^^^ 


be^iuty. 


Tlie  f{*«  k  recti  wd  and   plenisc  Jicecpt  ^^r  wncrre 

Il  ta  mvn  m*wr  beiutifui  than  we 

Ljiped  their  hnnd*  and 

unrnlled  the  fjstcka^t. 

Rccei^-ed  the  llaif  Monday  and  ani  pleased  to  *ay  il  ts 
c^tn  better  than  1  hadd;i«-«l  to  nnlicirsitc.     ShalJ  rtftmi- 


bad  dkri.>v-i  of  them.    The"  childiif^  working  for  lie  aucb   -    ..  xj  ct^«  rli^i^-irA   Uiil^ 


mend  yinir  plan  to  my  fi'llow  it-utber*  ,is  J  think  ii  i^-i  » 


Ha^T  irrri^Td  ihe  flag  and  ^m  delighted  whh  ^mrftad  we  th^nk  yuu  very  much  ("^  ^{^J^  .^°  l«rL;!' ,,3..     mmll''/' 
ria^T  irrTi^T^  me  T,iK      *  ^^      ^_^  ^^^^  waving  over  our  Mihoglht>upe  um\  tytty-  pupiN  I 


pJ.n.     Shall 
itachersL 


ceriainlv    rrnimmrn^l    il 


tc    my    f,'l]r«f  flag  w  n..w  waving  ov_.       ^    ■  ...  .       ^    y 

PtPHrer,  la.       body  is  iifoud  of  it.     Ann*  fhi?^-rRt>,  .tf/amiif^?.  ,\  .  J  * 


^IVHFT,  C,  S\VtP>«vM,    UVrf  />f(-i*»rT.   Jf.JJJ, 


'^^a^sli.ingrtoii     a^ixd 


xxio 


■•^^^V         i£  vou  alreadv  have  a  g,Mxi  fl^.R,  the  neM  addition  t»  v„ur  rorn  .,r  s.h,..l  I,., II  should  V*  pirtures  nf  ,he  ,«tru.ts. 

lOJlHeridlipSi..    >V'^Nv         llie  plan  U  the  same  as  for  the  free  flag.  „       ,    .  i        -l    ,    i  ^n^    ui  „.^„  „^  t  tr.r^r^1^ 

Aad«f«a.  UMltui.  ><^>v  Siniulv  havc  the  pui>i1s  sell  3^  ijuitons  of  the  flag  design  as  describe^l  al)Ove,  f^r  of  ^la&hington  or  Lmroln, 
J;^^Ji^J;iS'^;i^ll«^^^^  send  the  monev  to  us  and  we  will  immediately  i^hjp  Vfm.  all  charRtrs  prepaid,  I  10  imiiirc  you  want. 
ljySi^o;"*dL!in1jut.^  .oxl4rhes,inlife^like  photo  cotc.t..  ami  with   neat  s-.!id  Ida.k  two-i.u  h  r.tk  frame  ^  a  p.lun. 

tons.    ICrcrta  o^i  ihe  kmd       N^  >^        that  y«u  will  be  proud  to  hang  on  your  walL 


vfia  don't  wunll*     As  *oon  m 
Mjtd  1  win  remit  you  1,1. 50  and 
um   are  to  send  me,  m    chiLrgcfi 
Tjrvpsud. 

IHute    whether    y.ju    want    the    free 
picture    of    Waitingloii    or    picture    of 
tulnj. 


mm... 


flag, 
f    Uu 


One  of  these' olTers  should  interest  ytju  riRht  now* 
Show  \our  progressi\'encss. 

Make  vour  principal  arvd  trustees  keep  you  m  mmd.  .  .  t    . 

Tell  us  the  kind  of  hution.s  vou  ^vani  and  riH  the  great  free  Hjik  or  picture  that 
^    ^      Mil  make  your  room  the  talk  of  the  st  hr>oL 
sJvN..       Teachers  who  have  taken  advantage  of  this  plan  are  ] 


m  *afr  fio  tnc  same.  (3 


writing  a  few  ietlcrs  for  us  to  othrr  tcathtrs.     You  4 

-1^  Malt  this  Coupoa  TODAY, 

^^^  MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  COMPANY, 


U 


V 

1 


_^jJi^_   c*^^^* 


A  A#l  B  »*  tf«  n  .    I  nil  I B  nA. 


PI 
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Mental  Development  by-VMen- 
tal  Pictures 

Edith  M.  Buell 

NOT  long  since  a  well-known  psychologist,  ^ttr 
visiting  a  school  for  the  deaf,  remarked,  "May  I 
live  to  see  the  day  when  children  in  our  public 
schools  are  as  scientifically  taught  as  in  schools 
doing  special  work." 

In  these  da3r8  of  Normal  Schods,  when  even  the  ungraded 
country  schools  demand  trained  teachers,  the  statement 
that  the  children  of  the  public  schools  are  no^  so  scienti- 
fically taught  as  children  in  schools  doing  special  work, 
seems  absurd,  and  yet  there  is  sometimes  a  difference  in 
the  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  the  child  which  might 
lend  an  element  of  truth  to  the  statement. 

The  Normal  gnuluate,  trained  in  metiiods  of  education 
suited  to  the  average  child  and  using  them  ofdy  on  the 
lines  given  in  her  training,  can  be  a  fairly  successfiid  teacher 
without  using  any  great  amoimt  of  either  originality  or 
ingenuity  in  getting  at  individual  needs  —  and  if  out  of  her 
class  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  children,  two  or  even  five  or  six, 
f aU  to  respond  to  the  general  course  of  treatment,  they  are 
only  "slow"  or  "stupid"  and  her  ability  is  rated  according 
to  the  number  who  pass  to  the  next  grade,  not  upon  the 
small  percentage  who  are  dropped.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  a  teacher  doing  special  work  in  a  class  numbering  twelve 
at  most,  there  is  no  special  course  of  treatment  to  which 
all  will  respond,  and  she  is  obliged  to  study  the  reason  for  the 
particular  defect  in  the  speech  of  one,  why  language  means 
so  little  to  another,  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  a  third  to 
grasp  the  underlying  principle  of  problem  work,  etc.,  ad 
infinitum.  She  must  discover  these  things  for  herself  and  use 
all  her  ingenuity  to  find  and  apply  the  remedy,  for  although 
the  training  for  work  of  this  kind  is  very  thorough,  no  point 
receives  greater  emphasis  than  the  one  that  each  child  who 
is  in  any  way  defective  is  an  individual  pyschological 
problem,  upon  the  successful  solving  of  which  depends  the 
teacher's  professional  reputation  —  and  the  slower  the 
mentality  of  the  child,  the  greater  her  opportunity. 

After  several  years'  experience  in  die  pubhc  schools 
of  Connecticut,  during  which  time  I  taught  all  the  grades 
from  the  first  to  the  eighth,  I  took  up  speaal  work  with  the 
deaf.  For  the  past  seven  years  I  have  supervised  work 
from  the  second  to  the  eighth  grade  m  a  large  oral  school 
for  the  deaf  in  New  York  City  and  have  found  that  many 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  the  same  as  those 
encountered  when  teaching  normal  children.* 

In  this  paper  I  shall  take  up  only  such  difficulties  as  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  both  in  the  public  schools  and  schools 
for  the  deaf,  with  such  methods  to  overcome  them  as  my 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  can  be  as  succesdully 
used  with  the  one  as  with  the  other.  One  of  these  is  the 
inability  of  children  in  intermediate  grades  to  separate  im- 
portant facts  from  unimportant  detail;  a  lack  of  power 
to  get  the  gist  of  what  they  read  or  study  a^d-ei^r^  it ' 
a  few  words.  Digitized 

•To  Any  one  who  may  think  that  the  nock  with  deaf  c^ 
chOdren  is  so  diasimilar  at  to  admit  ol  no  oonparieon  or 


by^^oosre 

Idrcn  and  nonnal  heaiiu 
■eeof  iimBar  methodaTI 


woald  say  that  our  dassee  have  for  the  past  five  years  sscotssfolly  taken  the  Albany 
Regents'  framinatkww  in  preliminary  snbjacts  as  gtvea  to  the  pnboc  i 


out  the  sUte  of  New  York. 
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It  is  useless  to  try  to  solve  any  difficulty  imtfl  we  have 
found  some  reason  for  its  existence,  and  in  that  reason  a 
basis  for  corrective  work.  What,  then,  is  the  reason  for 
this  lack  of  discernment  on  the  part  of  our  pupils?  Upon 
what  does  this  ability  depend  and  why  is  it  that  so  many 
of  our  pupils,  in  answer  to  a  question,  are  prone  to  answer 
at  length,  in  many  cases  in  the  exact  words  of  the  text? 
Why  cannot  some  cluldren  of  th6,tfiird,  fourth,  and  some- 
times even  of  higher  grades,  expr^  in  a  few  sentences  the 
main  points  of  a'  story  suitA^  to  their  grade?  Why  can 
some  pupils  do  it  rebdily.wIiiW  others,  when  asked  to  do  so, 
invariably  show  that/jtK^y  have  failed  to  grasp  the 
meaning? 

Does  not  this  solutfon  lie  in  the  fact  that,  to  children 
whose  memory  is  chiefly  visual,  the  story  brings  to  the 
mind  a  seriek  .of  phrases  and  sentences  rather  than  the 
ideas  they. wpre' meant  to  convey,  i.e.,  the  language  leaves 
a  mentalJkiage  of  words  rather  than  one  of  people  and 

action. '  » •   ' 

Why  skould  we  blame  a  child  for  saying  that  the  deserts 
ot'A^i^a  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  productive  region  of  our  country 
it  the  word  desert  calls  up  to  his  mental  vision  no  picture 
of' dreary  wastes  of  sand;  how  can  he  solve  a  complex 
problem  in  arithmetic  if  he  has  no  power  to  image  its  condi- 
tions; and  why  should  we  expect  him  to  differentiate 
between  the  respective  value  of  the  two  statements  — 
"When  a  boy,  George  Washington  liked  to  play  soldier, 
and  "George  Washington  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Continental  Army,*'  if  they  only  mean  to  him  an 
equal  number  of  words  on  page  25  of  his  reader? 

Psychology  teaches  us  that  clear  mental  images  are  of 
great  importance  and  upon  the  ability  to  form  clear  con- 
cepts depends  all  the  higher  forms  of  learning.  How,  then, 
ca^  we  teach  children  of  the  lower  grades  to  form  such  clear 
concepts  that  they  will  grasp  the  fundamental  prmciples 
underlying  the  teachmg  of  aU  languages  and  gain  the  power 
to  abstract  ideas,  whatever  the  language  in  which  they  are 
clothed,  may  be.  How  shall  we  go  to  work  to  try  to  con- 
nect language  in  the  children's  minds  with  definite  mental 
concepts?  A  concept  is  the  result  of  several  varying  but 
definite  mental  images,  and  just  as  the  chdds  language 
is  built  up  by  the  understanding  and  use,  first  of  smgle 
words,  then  phrases,  then  complete  sentences,  then  several 
sentences  with  related  ideas,  until  at  last  he  can  combine 
his  thoughts  and  express  them  as  a  complete  whole,  so  m 
the  same  way  a  child's  power  to  form  concepts  may  be 
trained  by  teaching  him  to  form  clear  mental  images, 
foUowing  the  structure  of  language  in  the  same  general 
order  given,  until  at  last,  through  command  of  the  succes- 
sbn  of  varying  mental  images  produced  by  the  language, 
he  is  able  to  reproduce  m  his  owp  blinking  a  clear  concept  of 
the  ideas  of  the  language  he  has  read. 

All  chfldren  love  pictures  and  descnpUon  of  pictures 
should  have  a  place  in  the  language  work  from  the  second 
to  the  fifth  grade.  After  describing  a  picture,  have  Uie 
children  close  their  eyes  and  try  to  image  the  same.  An 
exercise  which  deUghts  the  UtUe  ones  is  to  have  a  diild 
stand  before  the  class  and  describe  a  picture  m  a  book  which 
he  holds  m  his  hand.  The  children,  after  trymg  to  image 
the  picture  from  the  language,  find  it  in  Uie  book,  of  which 
each  child  is  suppUed  with  a  copy.  This  exercise  is  also 
valuable  to  gam  fluency  of  expression,  for  the  child  s  mind 
is  concentrated  on  what  he  sees  in  the  picture  and  the  m- 
terest  with  which  his  classmates  listen  to  the  descnption 
rather  than  his  choice  of  words  and  the  grammaticd  struc- 
ture of  his  sentences.  Sometimes  I  write  a  simple  descnp- 
tion on  the  slate  and  the  pupils  draw  a  picture  from  it. 
If  the  objects  are  drawn  in  correct  relaUve  posiUon,  we 
do  not  criticise  the  details  of  the  drawings. 

I  have  never  seen  a  class  which  failed  to  be  mterested 
when  told  tiiat  they  could  make  beautiful  pictures  of  their 
own  witiiout  the  aid  of  paper  and  pencil.  They  wish  to 
know  how  to  perform  this  wonderful  feat  and  set  about 
it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  one  could  wish. 

Take  single  nouns  at  first,  as:  a  parlor,  a  class-room,  the 
zoo     Tell  the  children  to  close  their  eyes  and  thmk  about 


the  noun  given,  then  tell  you  what  they  see.  Have  the 
description  given  in  the  present  tense  as  if  the  child  were 
actually  looking  at  the  thing  he  is  describing.  I  was  much 
interested  one  day  by  the  different  descriptions  given  hj 
some  second  grade  children  when  told  to  tell  what  tiiey  saw 
when  thinking  of  a  hospital.  Two  children,  who  had  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  hospital,  gave  a  vivid  description  of  an 
ambulance  driving  up  to  the  door  bringing  a  patient,  and 
of  the  attendants  carrying  him  in;  another  gave  a  very 
good  description  of  the  children's  ward,  while  a  third  saw  a 
room  where  convalescent  children  were  playing  with  toys. 
From  single  words  go  to  words  modified  by  pli^ases,  as:  a 
street  in  the  dty,  a  farmhouse  in  the  coimtry,  then  take 
the  sentences,  as :  "  Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill  to  fetch  a 
pail  of  water." 

Select  suitable  paragraphs  from  the  children's  readers 
and  have  the  pupils  describe  the  niental  picture  produced 
by  reading  them.  Read  with  the  class  selections  from  both 
poetry  and  prose,  having  the  children  describe  bits  of 
scenery,  appearance  of  characters,  or  any  scene  which  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination.  Let  them  act  out  stories, 
selecting  the  characters  and  whatever  objects  may  be  neces- 
sary to  represent  the  conditions  of  the  scene  chosen. 

When  children  can  image  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  reading  means  to  them  a  succession  of  mental  pictures, 
try  taking  a  famLiar  story  with  not  more  than  three  clearly 
defined  points.  Read  the  story  with  the  class  and  try  to 
lead  the  children  to  decide  what  is  important  and  what  is 
not,  writing  the  points  in  the  form  of  statements  on  the 
slate.  Show  them  that  these  statements  are  the  story 
written  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  Rewrite  the  story  on 
the  tablet,  enlarging  slightiy  upon  each  point,  thus  making 
it  longer;  then  write  it,  enlargmg  further  upon  each  point, 
making  it  still  longer.  Show  the  children  that  each  is  a 
good  story  for  the  reason  that  it  contains  all  the  points  — 
that  the  length  is  immaterial  so  long  as  it  does  this. 

Now  take  another  story  in  the  same  way  and  let  the  chil- 
dren try  to  condense  it.  There  will  always  be  a  few  who 
can  do  it  with  some  measure  of  success.  It  always  makes 
a  lasting  impression  when  John's  storv,  which  may  have 
several  mistakes  in  pimctuation  and  grammar,  gets  a 
fairly  good  mark,  while  Joseph's,  which  is  faultiessly  written 
as  to  penmanship  and  language,  is  marked  nearly  zero. 
By  checking  off  the  points  in  the  two  stories  from  the 
statements  on  the  slate,  the  children  can  readily  see  whv 
Joseph's  is  a  failure  and  that  the  reason  for  John's  mark  u 
that  he  has  all  the  points. 

The  transition  from  condensation  of  stories  to  original 
composition,  which  should  always  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
reproduction  of  another's  thoughts,  is  comparatively  easy. 
The  original  work,  should,  with  few  exceptions,  be  from 
outline,  for  thus  the  child  can  best  be  taught  to  arrange 
his  tiioughts  logically  and  in  proper  sequence  and  so  fix 
the  habit  of  clear  thmking. 

Suppose  the  children  have  read  a  story  the  main  points 
of  which,  written  in  three  statements,  are  as  follows: 

The  Tittp;? 

I    Tom  foimd  that  one  of  his  cuff-buttons  was  gone. 
•II    He  looked  for  it  everywhere,  but  could  not  find  it. 
in    His  mother,  who  went  to  the  attic  to  get  some 
apples,  foimd  it  in  a  squirrel's  nest. 

Change  the  statements  to  the  form  of  an  outline,  thus: 

The  Thief 

I    What  Tom  lost. 
II    The  Search. 
Ill    Where  it  was  found. 

Have  the  children  tell  the  story  from  it. 

By  studying  stories  with  the  children  by  paragraphs 
they  soon  are  able  to  find  for  themselves  the  central  or 
topic  thought  of  each  and  so  make  out  the  outline  for  them- 
selves. Care  should  be  taken  that  the  outline  is  written 
in  proper  form  and  that  the  children,  in  composing  orally 
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or  writing  from  it,  paragrapu  according  to  the  headings  and 
do  not  wander  from  the  order  given. 

From  simple  outlines  like  the  one  above,  with  only  the 
main  pomts  given,  proceed  to  fuller  outlines.  The  sub- 
toi»cs  may  be  brought  out  by  means  of  questions  and  placed 
in  the  outline  in  proper  form. 

Follow  stories  wntten  from  outline  by  having  children 
compose  orally  from  outline  short  sketches,  the  subject- 
matter  of  which  is  familiar  to  them,  as  a  sketch  of  a  diar- 
acter  in  history  or  one  of  a  coimtry  about  which  they  have 
studied. 

Allow  them  to  make  out  for  themselves  outlines  on  simi- 
lar topics,  comparing  their  outlines  with  a  model  one  for 
criticisms.  The  most  satisfactory  one  may  be  used  for  the 
dass  to  follow  in  writing  the  composition. 

In  taking  up  more  alxstract  composition  work  from  out- 
line it  is  well  to  take  in  the  beginning  something  which  may 
have  come  within  the  experience  of  the  child,  but  which 
allows  some  play  for  the  imagination,  as: 

My  First  Doll 

I    Where  I  got  it. 
n    How  it  looked, 
m    What  became  of  it. 

(Taken  from  one  of  the  New  York  Regents'  eauLminations.) 

Similar  simple  outlines  could  be  used  in  the  third  grade, 
and  later  could  be  enlarged  upon  and  developed  for  compo- 
sition work  in  the  fourth,  fifth  or  higher  grades. 

Wishing  to  know  definitely  the  result  of  teaching  chil- 
dien  to  form  correct  mental  pictures  as  a  means  of  leading 
up  to  condensation  and  outline  work,  at  the  end  of  last 
year  I  gave  to  each  class  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  grade 
a  story  suited  to  its  grade,  the  main  facts  of  which  were 
to  be  written  in  not  more  than  three  sentences.  The  re- 
sults were  as  follows:  of  the  seventh  grade  pupils  only 
144  per  cent  expressed  the  thought  in  the  required  numba: 
of  sentences,  while  in  the  sixth  grade  75  per  cent  not  only 
got  all  the  points,  but  expressed  them  clearly  and  con- 
dsdy.  Tlie  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  had  never  had  any 
wpea2A  practise  in  forming  mental  pictures;  the  pupils 
d  the  dxth  had  had  work  of  this  kind  for  a  year.  Of  the 
dass  of  the  second  grade  which  had  had  definite  work  in 
word  pictures,  85  per  cent  of  the  pupils  got  all  the  points 
and  exprened  them  in  three  statements,  while  of  the  class 
of  the  same  grade  which  had  had  none,  only  one  pupil  came 
anywhere  near  getting  the  idea  of  the  story  expressed  in 
three  sentences.  Of  the  class  which  had  had  the  most 
preparatory  work  of  this  kind,  a  class  of  the  third  grade, 
only  one  pupil  of  the  entire  class  failed  to  get  all  the 
points. 

Judging  from  these  results  with  deaf  children,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  if  definite  lessons  on  mental  pictures  are  given 
systematically,  hearing  children  of  the  second  and  third 
nades,  of  average  mental  ability,  can  be  taught  to  give  the 
idea  of  any  orc&iary  story  suited  to  their  grade  in  a  few 
simple  statements. 

They  will  then  have  laid  a  foundation  which  will  be  in- 
valuable to  them  in  all  their  later  work,  for  they  will  have 
gained  tiie  power  to  grasp  the  facts  best  worth  remembering 
m  history,  geography  and  other  studies,  and  will  have  gained 
80  mudi  in  mental  development  that  study  will  mean  some- 
thing more  than  mere  memorizing  of  phrases  and  sentences. 
We  shall  not  then  find  pupils  asking  what  a  girl  in  high 
school  not  long  ago  asked  a  friend  of  mine,  a  teacher  of 
biglish  —  "  Miss  C,  didn't  you  tell  us  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
flKeoimif  of  that  poem  at  the  next  lesson?"  ''Yes."  "Well, 
but — (after  a  moment's  hesitation)  you  surely  don't 
mean  that  poems  ever  have  any  meaningl^' 


Old  Winter  comes  forth  in  his  robe  of  white; 
He  sends  the  sweet  flowers  far  out  of  sight; 
He  robs  the  trees  of  their  green  leaves  bright, 
And  freezes  the  pond  and  river. — Sd. 


An  Experiment  in  Montessori 
Work 

L.  Theresa  Benson 

THE  application  of  the  Montessori  Methodl^of 
Scientific  Pedagogy  to  American  Public  Scho(d 
conditions,  is  a  subject  so  sure  to  interest  primary 
teachers  that  perhaps  they  will  like  to  hear  of  an 
experiment  in  this  work  now  being  carried  on  in  the  school 
at  Falconer,  N.  Y. 

Falconer  is  a  prosperous  manufacturing  village  of  about 
twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants.  We  have  at  present  a 
school  registration  of  six  hundred  pupils  and  twenty-three 
teachers.  There  is,  in  our  village,  a  very  large  foreign 
element.  The  school  enjo3rs  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  townspeople  to  so  great  an  extent  that  any  expendi- 
ture deemed  necessary  or  wise  by  oiur  Principal  and  Board 
of  Education,  is  voted  at  the  school-meeting  without 
question.  This  generous  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  district 
made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Raynor,  our  principal,  to  secure  the 
apparatus  needed  in  the  Montessori  Work. 

There  are  some  statements  in  Dr.  Montessori's  work 
which  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  true  of  American  schools 
and  American  children.  My  work  has  been,  and  will  be, 
confined  to  those  principles  which  seem  to  me  true  and 
adaptable  to  American  public  school  conditions. 

Forty-four  pupils  were  registered  in  my  room  at  th^  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  The  first  day  of  the  term,  I  began  the 
work  much  as  usual,  with  a  talk  on  school  ways;  a  period 
of  singing  and  rhythm  exercises;  and  a  reading  lesson 
accordmg  to  the  Aldine  Method. 

This  occupied  the  time  until  10  a.m.  I  then  began  the 
presentation  of  the  Montessori  didactic  apparatus,  which 
had  previously  been  arranged  around  the  room,  some  on  a 
kindergarten  table  at  the  back,  and  some  in  bureau  drawers 
at  the  side  of  the  room. 

Having  rolled  a  small  table  to  the  front  of  the  room,  I 
said,  "Now,  children,  I  am  going  to  get  something.  Look 
and  see  where  it  comes  from."  Then,  taking  from  its  place 
one  of  the  cylinder  frames  and  returning  to  the  taUe,  I 
placed  it  there  with  the  simple  direction,  "Watch  me." 
After  taking  out  the  littie  cylmders,  mixing  them  up,  and 
then  prq>erly  replacing  them,  I  asked,  "Who  would  like 
to  take  the  Cylinder  Frame  to  his  own  desk  and  do  as  I 
did?" 

Several  hands  being  raised,  one  of  the  littie  tots  came 
forward  in  triumph  and  received  the  piece,  placing  it  on  his 
desk. 

Two  other  Cylinder  Frames  were  presented  in  the  same 
way. 

Next,  taking  the  "Big  Stair  Blocks"  (a  series  of  blocks 
for  training  tiie  child's  sense  of  dimensions),  to  the  table, 
I  arranged  them  in  order  to  form  a  stair  and  inquiredi 
"Who  would  like  to  take  the  Big  Stair  Blocks  to  that 
piece  of  carpet  in  the  comer,  and  build  the  Stairway?" 
A  volunteer  immediately  carried  the  blocks  to  the  carpet 
designated,  while  I  proceeded  to  present  in  like  manner 
the  Pink  Tower  and  Long  Stair  Blocks.  I  was  particular 
to  call  each  piece  of  apparatus  by  its  accepted  name  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  when  speaking  of  them  later. 

The  series  of  Fastening  Frames  came  next. 

This  is  a  series  of  frames  by  use  of  which  children  learn 
to  manipulate  buttons  and  button-holes,  hooks  and  eyes, 
shoe-laces,  and  also  to  tie  bows  of  ribbon.  These  are  so 
simple  for  children  of  school  age  that  I  did  not  demonstrate 
each  frame,  but  buttoned  one,  laced  another,  and  then 
passed  out  the  set  of  eight.  The  children  are  making,  at 
the  end  of  one  month's  work,  a  practical  application  of 
this,  training.  I  do  not  have  to  put  on  nearly  so  many 
coats  as  usual,  and  have  not  been  called  upon  to  button 

One  morning  during  the  fourth  week,  a  boy  noticing  a 
lacing  frame  in  my  hand,  said  to  me,  "I  can  do  that  just 
as  fast;  I  did  it  like  lightning  on  my  shoes  this  mon|- 
ing." 
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On  another  occasion  a  little  girl  discovered  that  she  had 
forgotten  to  button  her  shoes  that  morning.  A  playmate 
quickly  advised  her  to  get  the  button-hook  from  the  drawer 
and  button  them  up,  which  she  did. 

To  return  to  the  "First  Day  Experiences"  —  after  the 
Fastening  Frames,  I  took  one  of  the  Inset  Frames,  re- 
moved the  insets  and  mixed  them  on  the  table:  then, 
taking  one  in  my  hand,  I  ran  the  right  forefinger  aroimd 
it,  also,  around  two  or  three  of  the  frames  —  untfl  the  right 
one  was  reached.  All  insets  were  replaced  in  the  same 
way.  (This  is  preparatory  to  the  accurate  tracing  of  let- 
ters for  writing.) 

I  gave  out  three  of  the  inset  frames,  those  containing 
the  simple  geometric  forms. 

More  than  an  hour  had  passed  in  this  way,  and  it  was 
now  time  to  put  away  the  material. 

Each  child  was  asked  to  put  the  article  he  was  using  in 
its  proper  place.  Very  few  mistakes  were  made,  and  these 
were  immediately  rectified  by  other  pupils. 

During  this  lesson,  very  few  children  occupied  themselves 
with  the  materials  in  their  htmds.  They  preferred  to  watch 
the  rest  of  the  lesson  rather  than  work  by  themselves. 
This  was  precisely  what  I  had  hoped  would  be  the  case,  as  I 
wished  them  to  know  how  to  use  all  the  material  presented, 
and  also  to  practice  putting  things  away. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  I  told  the  children  that  they 
might  take  at  any  time,  anything  which  they  knew  how  to 
use. 

A  story  conduded  the  Morning  Session.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  apparatus  supplied  by  the  House  of  Childhood  is 
enough  for  thirty  children.  Knowing  that  my  dass  would 
greaUy  exceed  this  number,  I  ordered  the  usual  quantity 
of  supplies  from  Milton  Bradley  and  the  primary  supply 
houses.  These  I  am  using  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  in 
connection  with  the  Montessori  Materials. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  cards 
were  passed,  upon  each  of  which  was  pasted  a  cardboard 
letter  "A,"  two  and  one-half  inches  high  —  making  a 
raised  letter  for  tracing. 

I  wrote  the  letter  upon  the  blackboard,  and  having  seen 
that  all  cards  were  in  proper  position,  taught  the  class  to 
trace  the  letter  with  their  fingers,  giving  the  short  sound. 
I  mean  by  this  following  the  cardboard  strip  in  the  direc- 
tion which  should  be  followed  in  writing. 

A  reading  lesson  followed,  occupying  the  time  until 
2:05. 

After  recess,  the  children  were  told  they  might  take  any- 
thing they  knew  how  to  use.  In  about  ten  minutes  all 
the  material  presented  that  morning  had  been  exhausted 
and  several  children  had  nothing  to  do.  These  "left  out'' 
ones  I  called  to  the  redtation  seats,  and  taking  one  of  the 
metal  forms  (these  arc  geometric  forms,  square,  drde,  etc., 
provided  widi  a  button  for  the  child  to  hold  in  tracing), 
showed  the  little  ones  how  to  hold  the'  piece  against  the 
blackboard;  follow  the  outline  with  crayon;  then  fill  in 
the  outline  with  long,  regular  strokes. 

This  material  immediately  became  and  has  remained 
during  the  month  by  far  the  most  popular. 
.  In  the  first  day's  work  the  materials  were  handled  very 
noisily,  but,  as  I  felt  this  was  caused  by  lack  of  skill  rather 
than  carelessness,  I  did  not  take  the  noisy  things  out  of  a 
child's  hands-.  This  course,  indeed,  was  followed  through- 
out the  first  week,  and  by  that  time  a  distinct  improvement 
was  noticeable. 

On  the  second  day  the  class  was  divided  into  two  groups. 
One  came  forward  to  read  while  the  other  worked  with 
the  materials,  each  child  choosing  his  own  occupation. 

The  work  was  carried  on  so  noisily  that  it  was  difficult 
to  refrain  from  assigning  some  quiet  task,  but  I  controlled  ^ 
my  desire  in  the  hope  of  futiu*e  results. 

In  the  coiu-se  of  the  morning  we  had  a  number  lesson 
(counting)  and  I  presented  the  number  cards  which  ac- 
company the  "Long  Stair  Blocks,"  showing  their  use. 
Also  the  boxes  of  pegs  with  their  accompanying  figures. 

Rain  prevented  the  walk  which  had  been  planned  for 
that  afternoon,  so  a  modeling  lesson  took  its  phce.    The 


class  modeled  from  plasticene  a  ball  and  an  egg,  then  what- 
ever they  wished.  The  little  folks  did  exceedingly  well  with 
this,  making  balls  which  were  both  round  and  smooth. 
In  the  free  modeling  period,  one  little  fellow  made  a  sur- 
prisingly realistic  toad-stool. 

At  the  dose  of  this  lesson,  a  stout  wooden  box  containing 
balls  of  plasticene  was  placed  on  the  floor  in  a  convenient 
position,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Montessori 
Materials. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  did  not  present  any  very 
different  aspects.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  week, 
we  were  provided  with  boxes  of  crayon  which  the  class  use 
for  tracing  and  coloring  the  forms  upon  their  tablets,  in- 
stead of  exdusivdy  at  the  board.  I  try  to  have  each  pupil 
crayon  in  long,  smooth  strokes,  holding  thc^  crayon  loosdy. 

Nearly  all  were  able  to  do  this  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

During  the  second  week  a  program  took  shape  as  fol- 
lows: 

AM. 

9:00-9:25    Chapd  exercises. 
9:25-9:40    Music.    (By  Special  Teacher.) 
9:40-10:00    Lesson    to    whole   room   in   any  subject 
which  seems  to  demand  special  attention;   usually 
sounding  of  words  and  tracing  of  letters. 

10:00-10:05    Recess. 

10:  05-10: 15    Rhythm  exercises. 

10: 15-11: 10    Reading  in  three  sections. 

11:10-11:25    Story. 

11:30  Dismissal. 


P.M. 


1:15-1:45 
1:45-2:45 
2:45-2:55 
2:55-3:10 
3:15 


Work  with  Montessori  Materials. 
Reading  in  three  sections. 
Putting  away  materials. 
Language. 
Dismissal. 


Whenever  a  child  is  not  engaged  in  redtation  he  occu- 
pies himself  with  whatever  material  he  prefers. 

I  found  it  best  to  have  a  period  for  dass  work  with  the 
apparatus  inunediately  after  noon,  as  in  that  way  the  pupils 
can  take  their  work  as  soon  as  they  come  back  from  dinner, 
without  being  obliged  to  put  it  away  when  the  bdl  rings. 

One  day  during  the  second  week  we  hdd  an  out-of-door 
session.  Each  clald  took  his  tablet,  a  box  of  crayon,  and 
any  other  piece  of  apparatus  he  wished.  We  went  into  a 
fidd  back  of  the  school  building,  where  the  crop  had  just 
been  harvested,  and  spent  the  whole  morning. 

Upon  reaching  the  field,  I  plucked  a  clover  leaf  and  drew 
a  picture  of  it  with  crayon  upon  my  tablet.  Of  course 
each  little  tot  was  immediately  seized  with  a  burning 
desire  to  draw  leaves.  They  continued  to  do  this,  some  of 
them  with  surprisingly  good  results,  for  more  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hoiu*.  Then  one  little  fellow  stretched  his 
arms  above  his  head  and  remarked,  "I'm  awful  tired  of 
sitting  still."  He  spoke  in  such  a  solemn  tone  it  made  us 
all  laugh,  but  I  at  once  asked  all  who  felt  tired  to  come  witii 
me  down  the  field  and  do  something  else. 

About  half  followed,  the  rest  preferring  to  continue 
picture  making.  I  had  brought  with  me  a  package  of 
cards,  upon  each  of  which  was  printed  the  name  of  some 
outdoor  object,  as:   tree;  grass;  meadow. 

Placing  these  against  the  object  named,  I  asked  the  chil- 
dren to  bring  me  the  word  I  called  for.  Tins,  of  course, 
they  did  by  lookmg  at  the  objects.  Then  each  child  re- 
placed his  card.  I  called  for  them  again,  taking  the  cards 
as  brought.  The  whole  package  having  been  returned,  I 
held  up  one  and  asked, "  Who  can  put  this  where  it  belongs?  " 

In  every  case,  several  little  ones  recognized  the  word, 
though  all  were  new  to  them. 

It  would  be  pleasant  and,  I  bdieve,  profitable,  to  hole 
such  out-of-door  sessions  often  if  conditions  were  favoi- 
able. 

At  the  present  stage  of  this  Montessori  Work,  the  most 
surprising  feature  to  me  is  the  persistency  which  the  chil- 
dren show  in  following  their  chosen  occupations.    A  ma- 
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jority  of  the  class  work  throughout  the  session  with  what 
they  first  select,  except  when  some  other  work  is  required. 

For  instance,  a  child  who  takes  a  box  of  crayons  and  form 
for  tradng,  will  work  at  that  until  called  upon  to  read; 
the  reading  finished,  he  will  promptly  return  to  his  tracing 
and  work  till  called  upon  for  something  else. 

Already,  the  work  a  child  chooses  shows  a  very  dose 
relation  to  his  ability. 

The  very  tiny  tots  take  delight  in  the  Cylinder  Frames 
and  Blocks,  for  which  the  older  and  brighter  pupils  care  not 
at  all.  They  work  with  crayons,  busy  work  reading  mater- 
ial, and  a  dissected  map  of  the  United  States. 

None  of  my  pupils  were  ready  to  write  at  the  end  of  the 
first  month,  but  we  are  working  faithfully  on  the  raised 
letters. 

Two  or  three  children*  could  write  letters  which  were 
practically  perfect  copies  of  the  model  forms,  and  the  time 
seems  to  be  approaching  when  all  will  be  able  to  write 
such  letters  and  to  form  words  without  assistance  by  com- 
bining sounds. 

An  Important  Factor  in  Secur- 
ing Good  Expression  in 
Reading 

Susan  B.  Davis 

There  is  one  most  important  aid  in  the  matter  of  securing 
expression  in  reading  that  is  overlooked  by  a  large  majority  of 
teachers,  t^.,  artistic,  inspirational  reading  by  the  Teacher 
Herself.  I  think  that  many  teachers  fail  in  this  particular 
point  for  die  follow  ing  reasons: 

First  Because  they  cannot,  or  think  that  they  cannot,  read 
well  aloud.  This  in  too  many  instances  is  imdoubtedly  true. 
But  it  need  not  be  true.  Any  teacher,  no  matter  what  her 
diflSculty  may  be,  can  become  a  good  reader,  if  she  will  pay 
the  price.  She  must  Reading  is  an  art  Not  much  is 
accomplished  in  most  of  the  arts  without  spetial  aptitude 
on  the  part  of  the  artist  But  here  is  an  art,  a  most  beautiful 
one,  too,  that  practically  lies  within  the  range  of  every  teacher, 
talent  or  no  talent.    There  are  but  two  requirements  —  knowl- 


edge of  what  there  is  to  be  done,  and  patient,  persbtent  prac- 
tice. If  we  expect  good  expression  on  the  part  of  our  pupils, 
we  certainly  must  establish  some  sort  of  .standard  for  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  failure  to  do  this  i^^more  flagrant  in 
the  grammar  grades  tiian  in  the  primary  grades.  Perhaps  this 
is  true  for  tiie  same  reason  that  all  forms  of  expression  sure 
more  spontaneous  and  natural  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper 
grades,  on  the  part  of  both  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Upper 
grade  teachers  must  make  tiiemselves  proficient  in  tiiis  art. 
They  must  read  much  aad  often  to  the  pupils.  Not  for  the 
sake  of  developing  imitators,  but  for  the  sake  of  presenting 
standards  and  ide^  that  will  arouse  and  interest  and  inspire 
I  know  of  nothing  Aat  works  quicker  or  more  surely  in  de- 
veloping expression  in  reading  than  the  example  of  the  teacher. 

Second  Teachers  do  not  read  aloud  enough  because  they 
think  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  in  the  day's  program,  or 
that  it  will  rob  the  children  of  time  that  belongs  to  them  for 
their  own  work.  If  rightly  done,  time  thus  spent  will  be  time 
saved.  In  many  cases  if  the  teacher  does  read  she  makes  it 
a  means  of  ''killing  time''  in  morning  or  noon  exercises. 
This  is  certainly  a  great  error.  Opening  exercises  may  offer 
an  importunity,  not  only  for  the  teacher  to  do  some  reading, 
but  also  for  pupils  who  4iave  earned  the-  privil^e  by  thdr 
skill  or  improvonent  in  oral  woric  I  tborou^y  beUeve, 
howe^'er,  that  much  can  be  gained  by  the  teacher's  use  of 
part  of  the  reading  period.  I  find  that  it  is  exceedingly 
profitable  to  do  this  r^ularly.  There  are  some  important 
features  in  this  line  of  work,  (a)  The  material  must  be 
intensely  interesting,  varied  and  generously  seasoned  witii 
humor,  (b)  There  must  be  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
matter  by  the  reader  and  a  most  vivid  presentation,  (c) 
Often,  especially  in  residing  poetry,  the  pupils  should  be 
trained  to  listen  to  and  for  ''the  sounds"  in  addition  to  the 
sense,  that  their  ears  may  be  better  trained;  for  it  b  lack  of 
ear  training  of  tiiis  kind  that  makes  many  of  us  poor  readers 
and  poor  hearers,  (d)  Make  the  pupils  see  how  quickly  you 
get  tiie  thought  from  tiie  page,  and  how  littie  you  keep  your 
eyes  on  that  page,  emphasizing,  however,  how  inq>ortant  it 
is  to  get  the  words  and  thought  exactiy  right 

Children  like  to  hear  good  reading,  and  there  is  no  better 
way  to  hasten  their  arrival  at  a  standard  of  excellence  than 
by  giving  them  keen  enjoxinent  and  pleasure  through  your 
own  work. 
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How  I  Staged  "Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin  Town" 

Mae  V.  Black 

WITH  this  odd  rhythmically  sounding  poem  of 
Robert  Browning  in  my  mind,  and  knowing  many 
of  the  lines  verbatim,  I  asked  my  forty-two  pupils 
in  the  six-year-old  class  to  tell  me,  one  Tuesday 
morning,  all  they  knew  about  rats;  about  color,  eyes,  toes, 
size,  alertness,  tails  and  lives! 

Many  brilliant  as  well  as  amusing  answers  were  elicited. 

I  followed  this  lively  conversation  with  the  word  "Lis- 
ten!" Silence  of  their  own  volition  was  app>arent  and  I 
began  this  fascinating  story  in  prose,  only  in  rare  spots 
giving  the  lines  verbatim,  especially  when  the  rhythm 
would  assist  the  memory  to  recall  the  mind  picture  four 
days  later. 

When  I  had  nearly  finished  and  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the 
dear  little  lame  boy  being  shut  out  of  the  garden,  there  were 
tears  on  many  dieeks,  the  odd  part  being  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  listeners.  You  recall,  I  am  sure,  when 
the 'boy  turns  and  goes  slowly  up  the  hill,  meeting  many 
parents  of  those  children  who  have  been  lured  away  by  thd 
sweet  music  of  the  Piper,  and  he,  in  answer  to  their  questions, 
says,  "Oh,  the  beautiful  garden!  I  could  see  many  trees  en- 
tirely covered  with  bright,  laughing  pink  blossoms,  and  in  a 
blue  lake  were  stately  swans  swimming  about,  while  on  the 
grass  I  saw  my  little  friends  listening  to  the  Piper,  who  sat 
near  the  water  on  the  grassy  bank,  playing  his  exquisite 
music." 

The  day  before  I  told  this  story  I  heard  that  Mr.  Edison 
would  send  me  his  best  motion-picture  camera  as  well  as 
an  expert  operator.  Subsequently  I  secured  Sans  Souci 
Park  privileges  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  adult  picnics, 
thus  insuring  my  little  folks  against  confusion. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  park  manager,  Mr.  George 
Brown,  who  is  interested  in  the  doings  of  little  folks,  I  ar- 
ranged the  scenes  for  Pied  Piper  (in  each  phase  where 
there  are  no  rats).  An  expert  photographer  caught  twenty- 
one  scenes,  several  of  which  are  shown  here. 

Any  teacher  who  is  not  familiar  with  this  poem  is 
missing  a  great  deal  of  Browning's  rare  quality  of  child- 
appreciation  which,  in  moments  of  sympathy,  he  was 
apt  to  give  to  the  literary  world. 

With  the  staging  by  the  pupils  in  any  grade,  of  a  master- 


piece, comes  the  clear  realization  of  the  author's  intenlicn . 
and  for  that  reason  I  contend  that  dramatizing  a  scene, 
no  matter  how  rudely  given,  from  an  expert  idea,  is  the 
real  mode  of  teaching  a  poem  or  a  prose  story. 

To  add  to  this  particular  a£fair  was  the  fact  that  the 
parents  went  to  the  park,  watched  the  plajining  of  scenes 
and  the  costuming,  which  was  interesting,  and  after  the 
play,  everybody  sat  down  to  a  basket  picnic,  while  the 
band  played  popular  airs. 

Any  story  may  be  staged  in  any  place;  it  all  depends  upon 
the  desire,  intelligence  and  sympathy  of  the  teacher. 

The  scenes  occurred  in  the  following  manner: 
1    Pied  Piper  —  cocked  hat,  cape  over|shoulder,  flute. 


^■■^  ^ 
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2  The  Mayor  in  office,  attended  by  his  staff. 

3  Pied  Piper  in  street,  playing  his  flute,  children  fol- 
lowing after  leaving  the  flowers  in  a  garden. 

4  Same  scene,  joined  by  children  peeping  from  a  grape 
arbor. 

5 

6 

7 
porch. 

8    Mayor  and  Staff  on  doorsteps  of  City  Hall  watching 
parade. 


Same,  joined  by  those  buying  fruit  at  a  stand. 
Same,  joined  by  children  tumbling  off  a  log. 
Same,  joined  by  children   coming   from   a    house 


9    Same  parade,  joined  by  those  pla3dng  near  a  pond. 

10  Same,  joined  by  others  playing  in  the  sand. 

11  Same,  nmning   away   down   hill,  babies   in   armi 
of  young  girls  —  all  laughing  and  chatting. 

12  All  turn  down  street  toward  Weser  River. 

13  All  turn  at  foot  toward  mountain. 

14  All  dance  and  skip  toward  mountain. 

15  The  mountain  op)ens  as  a  door  and  all  enter  except 
a  little  lame  boy. 

16  The  return  of  the  little  boy  to  tell  the  parents  what 
he  had  seen  and  what  kind  of  music  he  heard. 


^|p  #  "^  #  #  •  •.  ^  ^1 

f  rt>,y 

Primary  Studies  in  Poetry 

Anna  WiLDBiAN 
The  Lamplighter 

My  tea  is  nearly  ready  and  the  sun  has  left  the  sky; 

It's  time  to  take  the  window  to  see  Leerie  going  hy; 

For  every  night  at  tea-time  and  before  you  take  your  seat, 

With  lantern  and  with  ladder  he  comes  posting  up,  the  street. 

Now  Tom  would  be  a  driver  and  Maria  go  to  sea, 

And  .my  papa's  a  banker  and  as  rich  as  he  can  be; 

But  T,  when  I  am  stronger,  and  can  choose  what  I*m  to  do, 

O  Leerie,  I'll  go  round  at  night  and  light  the  lamps  with  you ! 

For  we  are  very  lucky,  with  a  lamp  before  the  door, 
And  Leerie  stops  to  light  it  as  he  lights  so  many  more; 
And  O.  before  you  hurry  hy  with  ladder  and  with  light, 
O  Leerie.  see  a  little  child  and  nod  to  him  to-night! 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Questions  and  Suggestions 

What  kind  of  street  lights  are  there  in  your  town  or  city? 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  old-fashioned  lamps  that  had  to  be 
lighted  one  at  a  time?  If  you  have,  describe  one  of  them. 
Of  what  color  was  the  light?    How  far  could  it  be  seen? 

What  time  of  year  is  it  in  the  poem?  If  you  were  out- 
doors, how  would  the  air  feel?  What  o'clock  is  it?  De- 
scribe the  room  in  which  the  little  boy  has  his  tea.  In 
describing  it,  be  sure  you  tell  the  colors  of  things.  Describe 
the  child  who  watches  for  the  lamplighter.  Describe 
Leerie. 

Who  are  Tom  and  Maria?  Describe  each  of  them. 
Would  you  like  to  be  a  lamplighter?  If  not,  what 
would  you  like  to  be  when  you  grow  up?  Write  a  little 
story  about  it. 

Would  it  please  you  to  have  a  lamp  directly  in  front  of 


your  door?  Draw  a  street  lamp.  Draw  a  picture  of 
Leerie's  ladder  and  one  of  his  lantern.  Do  you  suppose  tiie 
lamplighter  generally  noticed  the  little  lad  watching  him 
from  the  window? 

The  depth  of  feeling  in  this  poem  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  simplicity  of  its  thought.  To  a  child  and  to  those  who 
remain  children  all  their  lives,  as  did  Stevenson  to  some 
extent,  there  is  a  fascination  about  the  lighting  of  a  street 
lamp  that  is  rather  diflScult  to  explain.  Suddenly,  upon 
the  fast-gathering  dusk,  a  little  friendly  light  gleams  out, 
and  then  another  and  another.  We  shall  not  be  wholly 
engiilfed  in  .darkness.  Man  has  wrestled  with  Night  and 
all  her  terror-inspiring  brood,  and  in  a  large  measure  has 
been  victorious.  Perhaps  this  age-long  struggle  plays  its 
part  in  our  sense  of  pleasurable  mystery  as  we  watdi  the 
lighting  of  the  lamps.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  little 
Scotch  boy  safe  in  his  Edinburgh  home,  was  not  content 
merely  to  watch,  but  wished  to  have  a  share  in  the  work 
of  lightmg  the  great  city. 

Another  emotion  quite  as  deep  and  more  easily  under- 
stood is  expressed  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  poem: 

And  O,  before  you  hurry  by,  with  lantern  and  with  light, 
O  Leerie,  see  a  little  child  and  nod  to  him  to-night! 

In  some  children,  the  desire  for  appreciative  notice  from 
those  who  are  a  part  of  the  wonderful  outside  world  is 
very  strong.  Instinctively  they  reach  out  for  a  share  in 
the  larger  life  beyond  their  homes.  The  thwarting  of  this 
emotion  is  real  pathos,  as  Stevenson  understood. 

The  poems  in  "A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses"  are  too 
familiar  to  need  commendation  as  primary  literature 
studies.  Not  only  "The  Lamplighter,'*  but  every  poem 
in  the  book  should  be  among  the  memory  treasures  of  every 
little  child. 
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Phonetic^ 

Thfe  jNeed  for  Teacbing'^Thefn ;   Mistakes  in 
Teaching  Them 

JqftN  W.  DAvrs     \ 

District  Super&tehdent  of  Schools,  New  Yotk  City 

DAVID  BELASCO  recently  said  that  in  the  Dramatic 
School  to  be  inaugurated  in  New  York,  they  wish 
to  have  their  pupils  able  to  pronounce  and  to 
enunciate  properly  and  clearly.  To  bring  about 
the  desired  result,  one  of  the  faculty  is  to  be  a  teacher  of 
English  —  just  plain  English  —  pronunciation  and  enun- 
ciation. 

"  Further,"  he  said,  "the  one  city  of  the  world  where  im- 
proper pronunciation  and  imperfect  enunciation  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  is  New  York,  for  which  the 
United  States  suffers." 

Fifteen  years  ago,  or  more,  Alexander  Melville  Bell  said: 
"The  rarest  quality  among  all  classes  of  speakers  is  the  clear 
and  intelligible  delivery  of  words.  That  which  ought  to  be 
characteristic  of  every  educated  person,  we  look  for  almost 
in  vain  among  the  majority  of  the  most  highly  educated. 
Instead  of  sonorously  vocalizing,  crisply  articulating,  and 
speaking  out  to  their  hearers,  they  mutter  and  mumble  and 
speak  to  themselves.  The  fundamental  fault  is  the  absence 
of  phonetic  syllabication.  Syllables  and  words  run  together 
so  that  the  closest  attention  is  required  to  enable  the  hearer 
to  gather  the  sense.  Instead  of  this,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  catch  the  speaker's  every  syllable.  The  difficulty  is 
that  a  speaker  must  utter  syllables  before  an  auditor  can 
catch  them. 

"Common  sense  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  preserve 
speakers  from  such  errors,  but  the  subjects  of  them  are  simply 
unconscious  of  their  failings.  The  blame  for  this  goes  back 
to  the  public  school,  where  no  training  in  articulation  and 
in  vocalization  had  been  afforded  to  the  pupils.  'To  the 
schools  we  must  look  for  amendment  in  the  future.  Teach 
the  young  to  speak  intelligently,  to  speak  out,  and  to  pro- 
nounce words  distinctly,  and  the  formation  of  such  habits 
as  now  detract  from  effectiveness  will  be  rendered  impos- 
sible." 

Mr.  Belasco  states  a  fact;  Mr.  Bell  gives  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of  this  fact.  ^ 

It  is  true  that  a  change  for  the  better  has  occurred  since 
the  latter  wrote.  Instruction  in  phonetics  is  now  given  in 
many  schools;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  many  teachers 
^-^  not  give  sufficient  instruction  in  tlus  subject,  due  largely 


to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  realize  its  importance,  while 
others  give  improper  instruction,  which  is.  worse' than  none 
at  all. 

The  preponderance  of  opioion  now  is  in  favor  of  beginning 
the  work  in  phonetics  with  the  pupil's  first  day  in  school 
(not  in  the  kindergarten,  but  in  the  elementary  school). 
TJiat  this  work,  in  combination  with  the  word,  phrase,  and 
sentence  njethod,  will  give  a  child  the  practical  mastery 
of  the  printed  page  in  a  year's  time  has  been  shown  time 
and  time  again.  Further,  through  early  and  proper  pho- 
netic practice  the  pupil's  ear  is  attuned  to  nice  distinctions 
in  sound. 

And  how  is  this  phonetic  work  to  be  done?  It  requires 
but  a  few  minutes  each  morning  and  each  afternoon,  unless 
the  class  is  on  part  time,  in  which  case  there  can  be  but  one 
drill  period.  The  following  plan  has  stood  the  test  of  class- 
room use  for  many  years:  1  Take  up  new  phonogram. 
2  Review  old  phonograms  by  card  or  by  chart.  3  Re- 
view by  card,  for  individual  work,  all  words  used  in  reading. 
The  principle  of  your  advance  is  not  to  let  go  of  your  gain. 
"A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned."  Do  not  forget  to  re- 
view. 

In  addition,  when  necessary,  oral  gymnastics  should  be 
indulged  in  by  both  teachers  and  pupUs.  It  will  be  found 
that  a  hand'^mirror  in  the  hands  of  each^pupil,  or  better  still, 
a  kindergarten  mirror  aflixed  to  the  wall  at  such  a  height 
as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  pupils,  will  be  very  useful 
to  the  class  in  studying  the  positions  of  their  vocal  organs 
when  asked  to  produce  certain  sounds. 

Suggestions  for  Oral  Gymnastics 

1  Projection  of  the  tongue  as  far  as  possible  anteriorly. 

2  Movement  of  the  tongue  freely  within  the  buccal 
cavity. 

3  By  order:  (a)  Tongue  between  the  teeeth;  (6)  Place 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  the  top  of  the  upper  teeth;  {c)  Place 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

4  Open  the  mouth  wide  (so  as  to  insert  two  fingers  ver- 
tically).   Say:  ah,  ee,  o.    Again,  prolonging  the  sounds. 

5  Moving  jaws  from  side  to  side. 

In  teaching  the  sounds  of  the  consonants,  the  children 
will  have  to  differentiate  between  breath,  voice  and  nasal 
sounds.  They  should  first  be  taught  the  difference  by 
imitation.  Later,  the  children  can  be  told  that  they  can  feel 
the  voice  and  nasal  sounds  by  placing  the  hand  on  the  throat 
and  on  the  nose  respectively.  The  breath  sound  cannot 
be  felt  in  this  way.  The  following  table  should  be  placed 
on  oak  tag  and  used  for  phonic  work.  Soimds  in  the  same 
horizontal  row  have  the  same  position  of  the  vocal  organs. 
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CouPAsisoN  Table 
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Phonic  stories  may  be  indulged  in  by  the  teacher.  The 
following  example  is  taken  from  the  Teacher's  Edition  of 
Part  One  of  the  "  Finger  Play  Reader."  "  To  get  the  proper 
position  of  /  in  the  mouth,  tell  a  story:  L  was  away  up  on 
the  roof  of  the  house  and  he  saw  another  boy  going  by. 
L  called  the  boy,  but  was  too  far  up  to  be  heard.  So  he 
came  down  one  story,  but  did  not  show  himself.  He  stood 
a  little  back  from  the  window  and  called  Bill,  BilH-l. 
Then  he  rang  a  bell  ding-a-ling,  I  have  something  to  tell 

Eu."  The  diildren  take  kindly  to  this  device  and  try  very 
rd  to  become  profident  in  this  kind  of  story-telling. 
Mistakes  by  the  pupil  occur  through  improper  breathing, 
improper  posture,  or  improper  instruction.  Breathing 
should  be  done  from  the  diaphragm.  See  p.  97,  Hughes' 
"Teaching  to  Read."  Correct  posture  is:  1  Weight 
forward  on  the  balls  of  the  feet.  2  Head  up.  3  Chest 
up.  4  Waist  flat.  Improper  instruction  can  be  remedied 
by  the  teacher's  learning  the  correct  soimds  and  then  giving 
them  to  the  pupils  for  imitation. 

Some  Phonic  Mistakes 

PQ  for  p  (blow  out  a  candle);  dti  for  d;  wQ  for  w  (oo); 
whtt  for  wh  (blow  an  imaginary  feather  =  hoo,  very  short) ; 
for  th  (place  the  tongue  between  the  teeth  and  send  the 
breath  or  voice  aver  it). 

In  the  hissing  s  and  the  hushing  5A,  the  breath  must  flow 
over  the  point  of  the  tongue.  Therefore  the  tip  must  not 
touch  gum  or  teeth,  or  a  iLp  will  result. 

In  sounding  /  the  tip  of  the  tongue  must  touch  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  hard  palate  just  above  the  gums,  or  it  will 
lack  the  proper  ringing  soimd. 

In  sounding  ing,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  must  not  be  low- 
ered, otherwise  the  nasal  quality  will  be  lost.  The  mirror, 
it  should  be  remembered,  will  help  in  getting  the  proper 
position  of  the  vocal  organs. 

Teaching  the  Vowels 

Rix,  in  "Voice  Training  for  Children,"  says:  "Imitation 
is  the  natural  way,  as  well  as  the  quickest  and  the  best,  to 
gain  a  right  method  of  vowel  utterance;  hence,  the  teacher 
should  be  a  perfect  model,  and  should  give  examples  care- 
fully for  imitation.  To  impress  on  the  children  the  necessity 
for  correct  position  of  the  vocal  organs,  methods  may  be 
used  similar  to  the  lip  language  of  the  deaf,  the  teacher 
alently  forming  vowel  shapes  to  be  recognized  by  the  class, 
and  to  be  qx>ken  or  simg  by  them."  This  method  will.be 
found  illustrated  on  p.  32,  Teacher's  Edition,  "Finger 
Play  Reader,"  Part  I. 

In  Vowel  Songs,  by  William  M.  Lawrence,  published  by 
Clayton  V.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  the  following  vowels  are 
used:  9.,  €,  S,  a,  6,  66.  The  primary  teacher  who  uses  these 
songs  will  find  them  very  helpful  in  developing  the  proper 
sounds. 

Washing:  ''The  first  lessons  in  learning  new  speech  movements 
are  liable  to  be  very  fatiguing.  Through  interest  or  excitement,  the 
fatigue  may  not  be  noticed  by  the  learner  till  afterward,  yet  its  efifect 
in  increasing  the  error  of  execution  (P.  201),  often  becomes  apparent 
to  the  teacher*  As  impressions  made  on  a  fatigued  person  are  not  so 
accurate  or  lasting,  it  is  generally  more  economical  to  have  freauent 
short  lessons  than  Less  frequent  long  ones."  (P.  205,  Scripture's  '  Ex- 
perimental Phonetics.'')  There  should  be  short  drills  as  ire<juently  as 
time  win  permit.  As  before  stated,  at  least  twice  a  day  m  normal 
dasses  on  full  time. 
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A  Talk  on  Reading    V 

The  Question  of  Phonics 

HE  question  of  teaching  phonics  has  always  been  a 

fruitful  source  of  discussion  among  primary  teach- 

Ask  any  number  you  may  choose  to  and  you 


ers. 


will  find  that  the  opinions  given  you  in  regard  to 
this  phase  of  primary  work  will  often  be  as  many  as  the 
ntmiber  of  individuals  you  approached  on  the  subject. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  great  differences  in  the  point-of- 
view  entertained  by  skillful  and  experienced  teachers  of 
'to-day  several  examples*  are  presented  below. 

No.  1  A  primary  teacher  who  has  taught  four  years 
and  whose  work  is  very  well  spoken  of. 

"Do  I  teach  phonics?  Teach  phonics  to  these  babies?" 
indicating  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  the  dass  of  children 
just  then  passing  to  their  seats  after  a  very  excellent 
reading  recitation.  "Well,  you  heard  them  read  —  now, 
what  do  you  think  of  their  work?  Good?"  as  the  visitor 
nodded  in  the  affirmative.  "That's  what  all  my  visitors 
say  and  —  listen!  The  word  phonics  is  a  mystery  to  these 
children.  If  we  can  get  the  results  without  the  stupefying, 
tedious,  laborious  grind  that  many  unforttmate  little  tots 
are  dragged  through  every  day,  why  on  earth  should  we 
not  omit  that  very  uninteresting  part  of  the  work?  Teach 
the  boys  and  girls  to  read  in  the  very  pleasantest  way  jrou 
can  find  and  let  them  enjoy  every  minute  of  their  readmg. 
They  learn  better  and  faster  if  Uiey  love  the  work  of  the 
school-room.  You  must  admit  that  my  arguments  have 
the  solid  basis  of  psychological  principles  behind  them," 
she  ended  triumphantly.  "Now,  my  experience  has  been 
this.  We  learned  our  words  as  sight  words,  combined  these, 
words  into  many  different  and  interesting  sentences,  the 
diildren  absorbed  the  work  like  magic  and  here  we  are, 
but  —  no  phonic  drill!    Not  a  bit!" 

No.  2  A  school  principal  who  has  many  years  of  ex- 
perience to  her  credit. 

"For  years,"  she  began,  "I  have  heard  primary  teachers 
discussing  the  phonic  question  imtil  I  believe  I  know  all 
of  the  pros  and  Cbns  that  can  be  advanced  by  either  caaq>. 
The  t^u:hers  who  have  done  the  primary  teaching  in  my 
particular  building  have  always  labored  most  consden- 
tiously  and  grounded  the  children  thoroughly  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  commonly  used  soimds,  both  vowels  and  con- 
sonants. It  has  often  been  very  hard  and  dull  work, 
calling  for  unremitting  drill  in  blending  words  and  I  have 
become  very  curious  to  see  the  working  out  of  the  other  or 
anti-phonic  scheme^.  At  last,  my  curiosity  became  so  great 
that  I  determined  to  try  the  plan  out  for  myself.  I  diose 
a  small  relative  of  mine,  carefully  avoided  any  kind  of 
training  that  approached  the  work  in  phonics,  and  taught 
him  to  read.  There  was  none  of  the  hard,  hard  drilUng 
that  I  had  so  often  witnessed  in  my  two  primary  rooms; 
the  work  was  always  absorbingly  pleasant  and  easy  for  my 
little  pupil>  and  he  learned  to  read  beautifully.  I  can  de- 
tect no  particular  in  which  he  is  behind  the  children  so 
carefully  grounded  in  their  sounds  and  the  path  of  learning 
to  read  was  fully  a  thousand  times  more  interesting,  so  I 
realize  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  those 
who  oppose  the  drill  in  phonics.  You  know  actual  ex- 
perience is  a  most  convincing  argument,  and  I  now  know 
whereof  I  am  speaking,  for  I  have  struggled  with  all  of  the 
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details  myself  and  I  came  out  triumphant  absolutely  with- 
out any  of  the  aid  that  a  knowledge  of  the  sounds  is  sup- 
posed to  furnish  the  little  child  who  is  learning  to  read." 

No.  3  A  very  earnest  primary  teacher,  noted  for  her 
thoughtful  work  and  her  thorough,  conscientious  results. 

"Teach  phonics  in  my  primary  grade?  —  well,  I  should 
say  so!  My  conscience  would  never  let  me  slip  over  such 
an  important  part  of  my  work  as  that  is.  I  begin  it  the 
very  first  day  and  keep  right  at  it,  without  stop  or  stay, 
until  my  children  know  the  sounds  as  well  as  I  do  —  and" 
she  continued  enthusiastically,  "I  never  feel  satisfied  until 
they  are  independent  enough  to  dig  out  any  word  I  place 
before  them  and  that  without  any  help  of  mine.  This  is  a 
most  vital  part  of  the  work  of  all  primary  teachers.  It  lies 
within  their  power  to  provide  the  children  with  the  necessary 
keys  for  unlocking  any  new  hard  words  they  may  chance 
upon.  The  aim  of  education  should  be  the  acquisition  or 
power.  The  study  of  phonics  gives  the  children  this  neces- 
sary and  valuable  asset  for  the  future  and  therefore  the  drill 
in  phonics  is  of  especially  high  value  when  viewed  from  an 
educational  standpoint." 

"Hard  work?"  she  said,  echoing  the  visitor's  feeble 
remonstrance  on  that  score.  "Well,  that  depends.  Every 
branch  of  teaching  can  be  made  into  hard  work,  you  know. 
Of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  drill  is  unavoidable,  but 
drill  is  in  itself  an  absolute  essential.  If  the  work  of  educa- 
tion is  forever  made  a  path  of  roses,  where  are  the  children 
to  get  the  fearless,  unwavering  strength  that  the  adult 
years  and  successful  living  call  for  ?  Drill  gives  quickness 
and  accuracy  and  slowly,  but  surely,  develops  the  power 
of  voluntary  attention.  The  little  folks  grow  accustomed 
to  meeting  strange  words  and  new  diflSculties,  and  so  is 
fostered  the  sturdy  spirit  that  holds  its  own  and  strives 
on  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties. 

"As  to  the  hard  work,  there  are  so  many  devices  in 
existence  to-day,  originated  solely  to  add  interest  to  the 
routine  of  drill  work,  that  no  teacher  need  let  her  work  be- 
come dull  and  uninteresting  to  the  children.  Take  the 
matter  of  teaching  the  sounds.  These  may  first  be  pre- 
sented through  the  interest  occasioned  by  a  story.  When 
a  few  of  the  simpler  ones  have  been  mastered  by  the  chil- 
dren, countless  changes  in  the  ways  of  saying  them  will 
keep  the  work  moving  briskly  along  in  a  manner  that  is 
far  from  being  tedious.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  to 
all  of  uSy  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  little  chil- 
dren of  primary  grade  age.  The  recitations  in  phonics 
oflFer  an  unlimited  scope  for  the  introduction  of  much  variety, 
and,  if  rightly  managed,  serve  to  attract  rather  than  to 
repel  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  Of  course  if  the  work  is 
allowed  to  settle  into  a  mere  repeating  of  soimds  or  the  blend- 
ing of  words,  done  over  and  over  each  day  and  carried  on 
in  the  same  imvarying  order  of  drill,  much  can  be  urged 
against  the  forcing  of  such  a  tiresome  routine  upon  children 
of  only  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  All  of  this  is  true,  but, 
imder  good  conditions,  any  teacher  may  teach  phonics 
and  put  her  little  pupils  through  the  necessary  amount  of 
drill,  all  of  the  time  carrying  their  interest  with  her  in  the 
different  phases  of  this  work." 

No.  4  A  primary  teacher  of  wide  experience  and  an 
earnest  student,  especially  of  psychology. 

"And  so  the  old  question  bobs  up  still  once  again," 
she  said  smilingly,  as  her  visitor  propounded  the  familiar 
inquiry.  "Do  you  know,"  she  continued,  "that  part  of 
our  work  is  the  famous  riddle  of  the  primary  grade  —  a 
case  of  *to  do  or  not  to  do,  that  is  the  question'  and  its 
number  of  answers  serve  to  offer  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
old  saying  that  reads,  *Many  men  of  many  minds,'  etc. 
Well,  I  mil  try  to  answer  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
Perhaps  my  experience  will  count  for  something  ^-  so  here 
goes. 

"Yes,  I  do  teach  phonics  in  my  primary  grade  —  a  first 
primary,  by  the  way  —  and,  moreover,  I  teach  it  faithfully, 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously.  Why?  Well,  not 
particularly  for  the  sake  of  the  ten  months  in  which  I  have 
the  children  under  my  own  personal  instruction,  but  in  view 


of  the  years  to  come  after.  In  my  observations  made 
during  various  visits  to  and  fro  in  the  land,"  she  continued, 
her  eyes  dancing  with  amusing  memories,  "I  have  often 
encoimtered  young  and  older  women  who  are  strictly  anti- 
phonetic  and  these  same  have  often  proudly  displayed  their 
strictly  anti-phonetic  pupils  who  imdoubtedly  could  read. 
Well,  the  pupils  have  read  and  I  have  dutifully  listened 
both  to  their  efforts  and  those  of  their  teacher  who  was  fired 
with  the  true  reformer's  zeal  for  making  converts  to  the 
cause.  In  all  cases  I  have  listened  and  then  —  gone 
straight  away  to  interview  the  second  and  third  grade 
teachers!  And  then!  Often  my  first  wary  and  carefully 
diplomatic  question,  'Were  these  children  pupils  in  th^ 
same  building  last  year?'  was  quite  enough  to  call  forth 
all  the  information  I  was  seeking.  Sometimes  the  visit,  all 
by  itself,  was  sufficiently  illuminating.  Almost  without 
exception,  these  carefully  reared  little  anti-phonetics  have 
assumed  a  quite  new  role  in  the  second  grade.  Here  they 
appear,  by  some  subtle  and  sinister  transformation,  to 
have  become  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  set  of  bewildered, 
helpless,  floundering  children,  slowly  responding  to  the 
second  grade  teacher's  mad  efforts  to  cram  them  with  the 
sounds  that  they  did  not  learn  the  year  before.  To  put 
it  another  way,  in  the  first  grade,  where  much  of  the  work 
is  the  teaching  of  sight  words  and  where  the  boys  and  girls 
meet  the  same  words  over  and  over  in  different  connections, 
it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  get  little  children  to 
read  smoothly  and  beautifully  without  the  aid  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  sounds.  In  the  second  grade,  it  is  quite  another 
matter.  Here,  new  words  are  taught  rapidly.  They  ap- 
pear in  the  lessons  in  a  much  greater  number  and,  where 
the  pupils  are  called  upon  to  master  six  or  eight  unknown 
words  in  a  single  reading  lesson,  the  old  methods  of  teaching 
sight-words  prove  very  ineffective.  More  than  that,  the 
words  taken  up  in  the  second  and  third  grade  are  more  apt 
to  be  of  two  kinds,  rather  carefully  avoided  in  the  beginning 
work.  The  first  class  is  the  word  that  has  no  distinct 
mental  Image  behind  it,  for  instance,  such  words  as  tend  to 
.the  abstract  —  like  the  words  'chance,'  'whole,*  'because/ 
'next,'  'also,'  etc.  The  other  class  consists  of  words  that 
are  very  like  in  structure  and  so  are  almost  an  impossibility 
to  the  child  who  has  not  been  trained  to  observe  letters 
and  sound-distinctions.  Take  such  words  as  'there  and 
where,'  'what  and  that'  'these  and  this,'  'these  and  those,* 
etc.  I  could  name  many  others,  but  those  I  mentioned  are 
enough  to  convey  my  meaning.  Now,  you  can  dearly 
see  the  reasons  for  the  deplorable  floundering  that  I  have 
often  seen  the  second  grade  children  do.  Work  of  the  kind 
that  the  Second  Readers  require  presupposes  a  good  degree 
of  power  and  independence  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
pupils  who  attempt  to  read  them.  In  view  of  these  very 
evident  things,  I  have  always  gone  home  from  my  visits  — 
and  taught  phonics!  I  may  be  old-fashioiied  on  this  score, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  better  to  give  even  first  primary 
children  the  drill  they  need  —  carefully  fostering  power, 
little  by  little  as  they  go  —  than  to  let  the  way  be  easy 
and  then  allow  the  poor  little  unfortimates  to  be  plunged 
into  an  experience  so  disconcerting  and  altogether  discour- 
aging as  the  children  must  find  the  attempt  to  do  second 
grade  reading  without  a  thorough  equipment  of  sounds. 

"My  method?  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  It  was  care- 
fully worked  out  long  ago,  with  the  single  aim  of  econo- 
mizing the  interest  of  my  pupils.  From  time  to  time,  things 
that  were  seen  to  be  improvements  have  been  introduced, 
and  the  older  devices  dropped  out  as  having  served  their 
day.  Ideas  have  been  drawn  from  every  source  that  offered 
any  aid,  for  I  believe  that  frequent  change  tends  to  hold 
attention  and  conserve  enthusiasm.  You  shall  have  the 
plan  as  it  stands  to-day,"  and  the  speaker  brought  out  a 
worn  little  plan  book. 

"In  the  first  place,"  she  began,  opening  the  book  before 
her  on  the  table,  "I  start  in  to  teach  my  pupils  their  sounds 
on  the  very  day  that  school  begins  or  the  second  day  at  the 
latest.  I  have  a  special  period  for  the  phonics  recitation, 
and  I  take  care  that  the  pupils  do  not  imderstand  that 
it  is  in  any  way  connected  with  learning  to  read.    For  the 
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first  few  weeks,  this  one  period  of  ten  minutes  is  divided 
equally  between  two  lines  of  work.  The  first  line  is  the 
presentation  of  the  sounds  and  their  corresponding  letters: 
the  second  is  the  first  quickening  of  the  ear  to  recognize 
the  word  as  given  by  means  pf  its  various  sounds  when 
blended  closely  together.  The  children  must  learn  to  catch 
the  words  as  sounded  by  others,  before  they  can  grasp  it 
from  their  own  efforts  in  that  direction.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  this  form  of  ear-training  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  for  any  primary  teacher  will  tell  you  that,  at 
first,  th^  1^^^^  ^^^s  seem  to  be  very  slow  in  recognizing  even 
the  most  familiar  words  when  presented  in  this  strange, 
new  way. 

"This  second  line  of  work  is  carried  on  in  two  ways  and 
with  a  two-fold  purpose  in  view.  We  call  the  little  de- 
vices, *  games*  and  the  pupils  enjoy  them  as  such.  Here 
is  the  start: 

"Game  I  Teacher  stands  before  the  class  and  rather  quickly 
sounds  the  separate  letters  in  the  word  table,  as  *t-a-ble.' 
Then  without  pronouncing  it,  she  goes  to  the  corresponding 
object,  touches  it  and  asks,  *What  word  did  I  sound  out 
for  you?'  Some  one  in  the  class  will  be  sure  to  give  back 
the  word  and  the  teacher  sounds  a  number  of  other  ones 
in  the  same  way.  As  the  pupils  grow  more  skillful  in  de- 
tecting the  words,  the  teacher  takes  great  care  to  sound  more 
and  more  slowly  as  this  latter  plan  requires  a  greater 
amoimt  of  ear-perception  in  getting  the  sounded  word. 

'Vame  II  Teacher  chooses  a  child  who  comes  out  to  stand 
before  the  class  and  attempts  to  sound  the  name  of  some 
object  in  the  room.  At  first  his  efforts  to  separate  words 
into  their  respective  letters  will  be  very  amusing,  but  if  the 
teacher  gives  much  encouragement  and  a  little  timely  aid, 
here  and  there,  the  children  will  soon  grow  to  be  remarkably 
skillful  in  this  kind  of  work.  Continue  the  little  game  by 
having  the  child  touch  the  object  corresponding  to  the  word 
he  has  just  finished  sounding.  The  class,  or  some  member 
of  it,  ^ould  pronounce  the  word  and  another  child  be 
chosen  to  carry  on  the  game  as  before.  Continue  this 
device  imtil  the  ears  of  the  pupils  have  grown  comparatively 
quick  in  detecting  words  presented  in  this  manner." 


The  Value  of  Sand-Paper 
Letters  in  First  Grade 

Mae  Virginia  Black 

DURING  the  past  simmier  I  secured  all  the  maga- 
zine articles  so  far  written  concerning  the  Italian 
method  of  teaching  young  children. 
These  articles,  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
correspondence  from  the  oflSce  which  sells  the  Montessori 
Didactic  materials,  assisted  me  greatly  in  realizing  that 
some,  if  not  idl  the  materials,  could  be  used  with  splendid 
advantage  by.  a  teacher  in  a  primary  grade  of  the  public 
school. 

As  the  Pollard  System  of  teaching  reading  is  in  vogue 
in  our  schools,  and  as  the  teachers  are  permitted  to  expend 
their  individuality  in  selecting  devices  by  which  to  perfect 
the  work,  I  used  tfie  sand-paper  letters  as  my  mode  of  action 
smcc  September. 

By  th&  means,  the  co-ordination  of  psychic-motor  nerves 
was  secured  more  readily  and  much  earlier  than  by  any 
other  device  I  have  ever  used. 

After  cutting  my  patterns  from  our  style  of  print  in  the 
Pollard  books,  I  traced  these  on  the  back  of  sand-paper, 
reversing  the  patterns  of  course. 

The  sand-paper  letter  was  mounted  on  a  single  piece 
of  cardboard  6  x  9".    The  letters  were  4"  high. 

All  the  consonants  were  cut  from  blue,  the  vowels  from 
red,  the  tight  families  from  white,  and  all  the  capitals 
from  black  sand-paper. 

The  contrast  of  white  and  black  easily  compelled  the 
memory  to  attach  itself,  as  it  were,  first  to  the  small  letter 
and  later  to  the  capital  which,  in  many  cases,  is  radically 


different  from  its  twin,  the  small  letter  as:   a  =  A.    The 
same  offered  itself  with  red  and  blue. 

Each  child  in  a  class  of  ten  pupils  was  handed  a  sand- 
paper letter. 

I  handed  it  to  the  child.  Then  taking  the  child's  lore 
or  index  finger  in  my  hand,  I  guided  the  finger  in  the  caned 
direction  for  the  formmg  of  the  letter.  At  the  end  I  said 
the  sound. 

I  left^the  child  and  passed  to  another  pupil,  gave  him  a 
different  letter,  did  the  same  as  with  the  first  child,  and 
passed  on. 

As  these  came  to  the  end  of  tracing  the  letter,  I  could 
hear  them,  softly  whkper  the  sound  and  frequently  I  would 
say  in  a  low  tone,  "I  hear  Doris  sa3dng  her  sound  very 
softly,"  or  "I  hear  James  saying  his  sound  just  right. 
These  quiet  thoughtful  remarks  had  a  tendency  to  form  the 
desire  of  perfection  in  other  little  workers. 

There  was  no  confusion.  It  was  a  very  busy  and  joyous 
workshop,  as  they  liked  what  they  were  doing. 

As  soon  as  a  diild  had  conquered  the  sound,  the  letter 
was  placed  on  the  board.  The  child  sounded  aloud,  pointed 
to  the  letter  while  sounding.  He  then  made  one  with  his 
finger  in  the  air,  if  you  please. 

The  next  lesson  be  again  traced  the  same  letter  and  I  re- 
marked, "  If  you  know  you  can  make  a  perfect  letter,  you 
may  use  your  pencil." 

This  made  the  pupils  study  each  detail  more  closely. 
They  did  not  wish  to  make  one  that  would  not  look  just 
like  the  sand-paper  one. 

They  afterward  took  the  pencil  and  when  I  arrived  to 
look  at  the  work,  I  found  success!  No  slovenly  comers, 
no  curves  for  straight  lines,  but  perfect  letters! 

In  thirteen  and  one-half  days  the  whole  class  of  beginners 
had  acquired  the  ability  or  facility  to  make,  to  sound,  to 
read  and  to  mark  fourteen  consonants,  one  vowel  and 
five  families  as  2Lb,  &g,  etc. 

They  literally  grasped  nine  words  made  with  the  (&t) 
family,  as  fit,  mit. 

They  also  had  learned  to  make  a  straight  row  of  words 
near  the  left  side  of  slate,  to  allow  a  space  between  two 
rows  of  words  or  families  of  sounds,  and  to  do  correctly 
what  they  wrote,  the  first  time.  This  formed  an  excellent 
habit  for  exactness  and  cleanliness. 

The  tracing,  by  touching  the  finger  to  the  rough  surface, 
prepared  Uie  fingers  to  trace  with  a  pencil. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  in  precision  is  the  trac- 
ing, with  pencil,  drawing  a  mat  representing  the  outline 
of  a  geometrical  figure.  To  further  this  power  and  to 
add  interest,  the  pupils  teere  invited  to  pktce  inside  the  out- 
line anything  they  had  learned  to  do,  but  not  to  touch  the 
outline  with  the  work  inside. 

All  these  efforts  reinforced  the  first  efforts  of  the  child. 

After  spending  days  and  months  in  labor  to  secure  dean- 
cut  printing  and  writing  from  pupils  in  other  years,  I  am 
glad  to  have  been  offered  such  a  boon  to  both  pupU  and 
teacher  as  the  sand-paper  letters. 

The  acciurate  printing  and  writing  is  based  ui>on  the  per- 
fect impression  given  both  the  visual  and  the  tactile  senses 
by  the  use  of  perfectly  formed  letters  that  reqx>nd  to  the 
touch. 

The  abUity  shown  by  the  pupil  and  the  happiness  he 
finds  in  working,  are  the  great  rewards  of  the  sand-paper 
letters.  

The  Land  of  the  Poppies 
Maude  M.  Grant     r 

V 

There  is  a  land,  not  far  away, 

Where  poppy  gardens  grow. 
The  night  wind  whispers  softly  there, 

"By,  oh,  sweet  By  ohi" 

And  crowds  of  little  children  come. 

To  the  Land  where  the  poppies  grow,       r\rs\o 
And  the  m'ght  wind  sings  them  all  to  sleep  O  V IC 

With  its  "By  oh,  sweet  By  oh."  ^ 
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Saved* 


What  a  brave  old  dog! 

See  the  little  girl  he  is  holding. 

He  has  just  saved  her  life. 

She  fell  into  the  water. 

The  big  dog  saw  her  fall. 

He  saw  the  waves  go  over  her. 

He  jumped  into  the  water. 

He  got  hold  of  her  dress. 

His  teeth  were  strong  and  he  held  tight. 

He  swam  to  the  shore  with  her. 

When  he  got  to  the  shore,  he  was  tired. 

His  stren^  was  almostgone. 

But  still  he  watches  over  her. 


He  calls  and  calls  for  help. 

He  knows  some  one  will  hear  him. 

Help  Vrill  come  soon. 

How  her  parents  will  love  this  good  old  dog! 

They  will  always  take  good  care  of  him. 

Do  you  see  the  sea-birds  flying  around? 

They  would  help  if  they  could. 

They  seem  to  say,  "  WeTl  watch  with  you." 

Do  you  not  think  this  is  a  noble  dog? 

Is  he  not  a  fine  old  fellow? 

Dogs  are  good  friends  to  children. 

Always  be  kind  to  dogs. 

Then  they  will  be  kind  to  you. 


The  Little  New  Year 

Hakmet  Hunting  Piebson 

HeTl  be  here  before  I  am  out  of  bed 

Or  awake  in  the  early  mom, 
For  it's  just  at  the  midnight  hour,  they  say, 

That  the  little  New  Year  is  bom. 

He  comes  with  all  the  days  m  his  train. 

Three  himdred  and  sixty-five; 
And  he  names  and  numbers  them,  every  one, 

As  fast  as  they  shall  arrive. 

He  brings  each  day  as  a  gift,  they  say, 

A  gift  we  must  take  and  use; 
It  is  ours  for  a  little  space  of  time, 

To  do  with  just  as  we  choose. 

But  the  New  Year  some  day,  when  he's  old  and  gray, 

Will  ask  us  what  we  have  done 
With  the  precious  gifts  of  the  year  gone  by, 

As  they  came  to  us  one  by  one. 

•From**  What  the  Pictures  Say,    by 


May  we  tell  him  then,  with  an  answer  true, 

When  he  puts  us  to  the  test. 
That  with  every  gift  he  has  brought  to  us 

We  have  tried  to  do  our  best. 


Scatter  Gladness 

If  you  have  a  word  of  cheer. 
Speak  it  where  the  sad  may  hear; 
Can  you  coin  a  thought  of  light? 
Give  it  wing  and  speed  its  flight; 
Do  you  know  a  little  song? 
Pass  the  roundelay  along; 
Scatter  gladness,  joy  and  mirth 
All  along  the  ways  of  earth. —  Sd. 


The  world's  full  of  fairies, 

As  all  the  children  know; 
They  patter  in  the  raindrops; 

They  float  on  flakes  of  snow. 
They  spin  the  cobweb-curtaim 

Across  the  summer  grass, 
And  flU  the  thirsty  flower-cupf 

With  dewdrops  as  they 

Maud  Moore     Educatiooal  PuUiahing  Co. 
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Drawing  Lessons 

L.  F.  Henderson 

NOW  for  hard  work  during  these  cold  months,  when 
the  children  feel  like  work  and  no  holidays  come 
in  to  interfere. 
So  far,  our  little  tots'  stories  have  not  included 
animals  to  any  extent,  so,  from  now  on,  we  will  try  to  have 
living  objects  in  our  pictures,  animals  or  people,  to  interest 
our  children,  and  oh  1  how  many  and  varied  these  may  be. 

You  won't  have  to  hunt  far  for  the  stories.  Look  in 
their  primers,  in  primers  of  more  advanced  classes.  Nearly 
all  readers  have  stories  about  animals. 

Let's  get  at  these  pictures  as  we  did  our  very  first  ones. 
Take  one  of  Landseer's  pictures,  beautiful  animal  pictures 
that  they  are.  Hold  it  up  before  the  children  and  let  them 
teU  the  story  of  the  picture.  A  child  is  being  saved  by  a 
large  Saint  Bernard  dog,  large  farm  horses  are  being  reshod, 
and  so  on.  Ask  them  whether  the  dog  is  way  off  in  one 
comer  or  occupies  the  most  important  position  in  the  pic- 
ture, but  make  it  simple. 

"  Is  the  dog  a  great  big  dog  near  the  middle  of  the  picture 
or  a  little  wee  one  in  the  comer?  Now  when  we  have  a  story 
about  a  do§,  he's  going  to  be  a  great  big  dog."  If  it's  going 
to  be  the  picture  of  a  fox  terrier  doing  something,  I  believe 
I'd  just  show  a  picture  of  one  standing  up  or  sitting  down, 
but  doing  nothing,  before  telling  the  story. 

And  it's  such  fun  afterwards  to  see  whose  dog  really 
looks  as  if  he  were  running  or  doing  whatever  the  story 
calls  for. 

Every  picture  Must  be  in  Mass,  no  ouUines  are  wanted. 

The  children  want  a  change  from  the  colored  chalks. 
A  change  in  mediimi  means  a  new  kind  of  work  and  pre- 
sents new  problems. 

Avoid  pencils,  but  use  charcoal.  Tell  them  to  use  it 
lightly,  except  where  they  want  it  to  be  real  dark,  then  they 
can  press  a  little  harder.  But,  you  say,  they  simply  will 
scmb  with  it.  No,  they  won't,  because  they  re  just  going 
to  see  who  can  make  the  very  lightest  Jines  with  it,  and  the 
one  who  makes  the  best  drawings  with  the  lightest,  prettiest 
lines  will  have  a  red  star  on  his  paper,  or  draw  one  on  the 
board,  or  any  other  kind  of  reward  you  wish  to  give. 

At  first,  of  course,  the  animals  will  be  crude.  Never 
mind  that,  they'll  improve,  and  don't  become  discouraged. 
They  may  not  exactly  resemble  what  you  thought  tiiey 
would,  but  to  the  children  they  are  perfect. 


H      i|      U     II      f| 

I     H     h     H      V      I 

f|      II     h      II      n 

li       M       II       II       I 
<i      f(      II      If     i| 

'»      »i     i|      II     I 

II        It        If        ll       H 

II      i|     ll      u     I 

1/       ll      ll      II     i| 
II       li      II      li    ) 

'»       •«      'I     h    I, 


Take  some  good  picture  and  tell  them  a  story  of  which 
it  might  be  the  photograph,  but  do  not  let  them  see  it. 
Collect  their  drawings,  hang  Uiem  on  the  line  and  then 
show  them  the  picture  you  have.  Which  do  they  like 
best?  And  why?  And  it  may  be  that  several  will  see 
points  in  which  the  picture  you  have  is  superior  to  theirs, 
but  they  must  see  the  points  for  themselves,  or  they  will 
forget  them  shortly. 

This  story  telling  work  is  good  in  both  the  first  and  second 
grades. 

Several  of  the  stories  should  be  about  the  animals  in 
winter,  in  order  to  have  them  seasonable. 

This  is  a  good  month  in  which  to  start  a  simple  booklet 
for  holding  their  drawings.  When  they  have 
about  a  dozen  real  good  drawings,  they  can 
place  them  in  this  booklet  and  bring  them 
home  for  manmia  to  see,  provided  they  bring 
them  back  again  for  an  exhibition  in  the 
spring,  or  perhaps  it  is  best  not  to  allow  them 
to  leave  the  building  till  after  the  exhibit. 

The  paper  for  the  booklet  ought  to  be  a  colored  paper, 
not  too  thin.  Two  pieces  are  necessary  and  should  be  the 
same  size,  or  a  wee  trifle  larger  than  the  paper  on  whidi 


Pattern  for 
Dcaidgn 


Booklet  for  First  Grade 

they  have  been  drawing.  These  pieces  form  the  back  and 
front  covers  for  the  booklet.  Now  we  need  a  piece  to  act 
as  a  binding  at  the  back  of  the  booklet  It  should  be  the 
exact  length  of  the  cover  and  about  two  or  three  inches 
wide,  the  width  to  depend  on  the  size  of  the  booklet.  This 
is  folded  around  the  back,  two  holes  punched  through  all 
four  thicknesses  and  a  piece  of  tape  the  same  color  as  the 
cover  used  to  tie  it  with. 

Now,  let's  decorate  this  cover.  It's  winter  time;  stock- 
ing caps  are  being  worn  by  all  the  boys,  skates  are  used, 
sleds  in  evidence.  Any  of  Uiese  can  be  applied,  or  any  other 
design  you  prefer. 

Have  the  children  draw  the  design  rather  small,  and  de- 
cide how  they  want  to  place  it  on  their  cover;  then  begip 
tracing  around  the  design,  which  they  have  previously 
cut  out,  and  move  it  on  and  trace  around  it  again,  and  so  on, 
till  the  cover  has  these  little  tracings  wherever  they  look 
well.  Now  choose  a  chalk  or  crayon  which  is  a  trifle 
darker  than  the  cover  paper  and  color  these  designs.  They 
may  be  made  very  pretty.  When  the  drawings  are  ready 
to  be  placed  within  this  cover  arrange  them  and  then 
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punch  holes  through,  opposite  to  those  on  the  outside, 
so  that  the  tape  may  be  put  through  the  whole  and  tied 
up. 

(This  is  a  note  for  older  pupils.  I  have  found  that  in 
the  sixth  to  the  eighth  grades,  when  different  articles  have 
been  made,  pupils  who  do  not  know  how  to  measure  the 
paper  and  materials  even  to  the  quarter  and  eighth  inches. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  they  really  ought  to  know  what  the 
markings  on  the  rulers  represent,  and  yet  I  have  never  been  in 
a  place  where  I  have  felt  that  I  could  ask  the  teachers  to 
explain  them  to  the  pupils  and  insist  upon  their  knowing 
them;  hence,  I  am  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 
A  hint  to  the  wise  is  suflScient.) 

What  shall  we  do  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades? 

The  sun  rises  so  late  in  winter  that  even  the  youngest 
third  grader  gets  up  early  enough  to  see  it.  What  a  glori- 
ous chance  to  talk  about  and  try  representing  sunrises. 

Have  the  children  each  try  to  look  out  some  morning 
and  see  the  sim  on  the  snow  as  it  rises.  Have  them  ob- 
serve the  houses  in  the  early  sunlight,  the  trees,  the  sky, 
the  horizon  line  and  the  color  of  the  sun  itself  and  report 
upon  it  next  day,  and  then  draw  it.  Does  it  really  look 
like  a  sunrise,  or  does  it  resemble  a  simset?  What  Is  the 
matter?  Now,  let's  observe  sunsets  and  see  the  difference. 
About  two  lessons  on  sunsets  and  two  on  simrises  will  do,  I 
think. 

Animals  will  arrest  our  attention  as  with  the  little  people. 
Two  stories  treated  as  in  the  first  grade  will  give  us  our  idea 
of  animals  and  their  place  in  the  pictiure,  and  then  we  will 
try  an  idea  which,  if  properly  worked,  is  very,  very  inter- 
esting. We  shall  draw  the  animals  from  life,  and  I  think 
a  dog  is  a*  pretty  good  animal  to  begin  with.  There  is 
probably  some  child  who  owns  a  pet  dog  which  can  be  made 
to  sit  still  when  told  to  do  so.  He  should  come  to  school 
and  sit  where  all  may  see  him.  The  children  may  smile 
at  first,  they  nearly  always  do,  but  they  will  quickly  be- 
come interested  and  draw  him. 

Alwajrs  draw  in  mass,  I  repeat  it.  We  want  no  out- 
lines as  yet. 


The  dog  moves;  so  much  the  better.  They  have  to 
remember  him  as  he  was.  Two  different  dogs  will  sufi&ce 
for  this  work  now. 

Charcoal  is  a  good  medium  to  use. 

Then  there  are  so  many  still  life  objects  to  be  drawn: 
caps,  mittens,  stocking  caps,  skates,  sleds,  and  so  on.  Hold 
them  before  the  class  for  about  two  minutes  and  then  hide 
them.  Let  the  children  draw  what  they  remember.  In 
five  minutes,  hold  them  up  again  and  let  them  compare 
their  drawings  with  the  article  to  be  drawn.  Hide  the 
article  and  give  them  ten  minutes  to  complete  their  work. 

There  is  a  simple  note-book  which  the  fourth  graders 
may  begin  this  month. 

Eight  sheets  of  plain  white  paper  6  x  9".  One  piece  of 
VERY,  VERY  thin  cardboard  or  extra  thick  heavy  smooth 
paper  the  same  size  as  the  white  paper.  Fold  to  form  a 
book,  size  6  x  4i''.  Crease,  Open  out  again  and  punch 
three  holes  on  the  crease  with  a  darning-needle  —  one  in 
the  middle,  and  one  1"  from  each  end. 

Hold  with  white  paper  up  and  stiff  paper  underneath. 

Sew  doTvn  through  hole  2,  up  through  1,  down  through 
3  and  up  through  2.  Have  the  thread  that  runs  from  1  to 
3  lie  between  the  2  threads  that  come  up  through  2.  Tie. 
these  threads  and  clip  off  ends. 

Paste  around  the  back  a  piece  of  black  or  colored  binding 
cloth  about  2"  wide. 

Two  pieces  of  colored  paper  6  x  4"  should  next  be  cut 
and  one  pasted  on  each  side  of  the  outside  of  the  cover, 
allowing  i"  of  the  binding  to  show  at  each  side.  These 
covers  may  be  decorated  or  not  as  you  please.  If  the  edges 
are  the  least  bit  uneven,  a  good  paper  cutter  will  even  them 
up  or  any  printer  will  cut  them  if  they  are  sent  to  him. 
These  make  very  simple  but  attractive  books. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  said  before:  don't  hurry  the 
children.    Let  them  enjoy  what  they  are  doing. 

I  believe  in  exhibitions  and  if  these  books  are  well  done 
I  would  save  some  of  them  for  that  purpose. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  about  the  work 
at  any  time. 
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Week  by  Week  Lesson  Plans  in  English 

Caroline  Griffin 


First  Year 

'  First  Week 
Monday 

Talk  about  the  new  year.  What  is  this  month  called? 
What  was  last  month?  What  is  the  name  of  the  new  year? 
(1913.)  What  was  the  name  of  the  last  year?  How  many 
days  has  January?  What  season  is  this?  What  are  the 
months  of  the  winter  season?  What  season  comes  after 
winter? 

Tuesday 
Write  the  word  January;   also  the  date. 

Wednesday 
To  be  taught  to  the  children: 

Sixty  seconds  make  a  minute, 
Something  sure  you  can  learn  in  it; 
Sixty  minutes  make  an  hour, 
Work  with  all  your  might  and  power, 
Twenty-four  hours  make  a  day, 
Time  enough  for  work  and  play. 
Seven  days  a  week  will  make; 
You  will  learn,  if  pains  you  take.  —  SHeclcd 
Thursday 
Practise  learning  the  rhyme  of  the  day  before. 

Friday 

Write:   Sev  n  days  make  a  week. 


Monday 
Write: 


Second  Week 


On  Monday,  when  the  weather  is  fair, 
I  always  wash  the  clothes. 


Tuesday 
Write: 

On  Tuesday  I  can  iron  them, 
Even  if  it  rains  and  snows. 

Wednesday 
Write: 

On  Wednesday  I  do  all  the  mending, 
I  like  the  mending  too. 


Thursday 
Write: 


Friday 
Write: 


On  Thursday  I  receive  my  friends; 
I  have  nothing  else  to  do. 


The  teacher  may  recite  the  following  to  the  children, 
then  have  the  entire  poem  of  the  week  played  as  game,  with 
appropriate  actions: 

On  Saturday  I  always  cook, 

Then  put  all  work  from  sight 

And  Sunday  is  the  day  of  rest; 

I  go  to  church  dressed  in  my  best.  —  Selected 

Third  Week 
Monday 

Learn  the  names  of  the  months,  by  having  a  procession 
of  children  representing  the  various  months,  led  by  the 
New  Year.  The  little  folks  will  enjoy  the  game,  and  will 
learn  the  names  of  the  twelve  months,  in  their  order,  with- 
out realizing  that  they  are  doing  anything  but  play.  , 

Tuesday 

Story  poem,  to  be  recited  (or  read,  if  needs  must)  to  the 
children,  by  the  teacher: 

A  Mystery 

I  put  my  coat  and  furs  and  mittens  on,  to  go 

With  my  cunning  Christmas  sled,  out  to  see  the  pretty  snow. 

I  made  some  little  balls,  and  they  looked  as  white  and  nice  — 
*  I  tried  how  one  would  taste,  but  it  was  just  as  cold  as  ice. 

I  took  some  to  the  kitchen  then,  because  I  thought,  you  see, 

I'd  bake  them  just  like  apples — they'd  be  good  with  cream  and  tea. 

I  didn't  say  a  single  word  about  it  to  the  cook, 

When  I  put  them  in  the  oven,  but  when  she  gave  a  look. 

She  stared,  and  held  her  hands  up,  and  said:   ''For  pity's  sakel 
Who  put  this  water  in  here,  and  spoiled  my  ginger  cake?" 

I  couldn't  tell.    It  wasn't  I;   but  I  would  like  to  know. 
Where  did  my  pretty  apples,  that  I  was  baking,  go? — Selected 

After  reciting  the  poem,  ask  the  children  what  became  of 
the   snow   apples. 

Wednesday 

Talk  about  snow;  snowballs;  sliding  on  the  snow; 
sleighing;   a  snow  man. 

Thursday 
Write:  /  can  make  a  snow  ball. 

Friday 
To  be  told;   for  the  children  to  guess. 

What  am  I? 


Friday  is  the  time  to  sweep, 
To  dust,  and  set  things  right. 


live  in  a  hole  just  above  somebody's  chin,  u  hxu^  to  stay  there, 
I  am  fastened  in.  "'9*26(3  by  VJ^ 


I 
for 

It  is  because  of  me  that  boys  and  girls  like  good  things  to  eat. 
please  me,  they  eat  candy  and  fruit. 


To 
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It  is  because  of  me  that  boys  and  girls  are  often  kept  after  ichooL 
They  forvet,  and  use  me  when  they  ou^t  not  to. 

I  am  always  wanting  to  taste,  taste,  taste.  I  am  always  wanting 
to  talk,  talk,  talk. 

Who  can  guess  what  I  am? 

FouitxH  Week 
Monday 

Children  write  the  words  necessary  to  complete  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Jack  and 

Went  up  the , 

To  get  a of  water. 

fell  down 

And his  crown, 

And came  tumbling  after, 

Tuesday 

Have  the  children  give  all  the  words  they  can  that 
rhyme  with  hoi.  Write  the  list  on  the  blackboard,  and 
use  it  for  drill  in  phonics. 

Wednesday 
To  be  taught  to  the  children: 

If  you  can't  be  the  big  sun,  with  his  cheery  smile, 
You  can  be  a  cheerful  sunbeam  for  a  little  while. 

Thursday 

Play  "I  am  thinking  of  something,"  using  objects  in  the 
school-room. 

Friday 

Have  the  children  mention  as  many  objects  as  they  can 
think  of  that  are  blue;   green;  yellow;   white. 

Second  Year 

First  Week 
Monday 
To  be  committed  to  memory: 

Lady  Moom 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving? 

"Over  the  sea." 
Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  loving? 

"All  that  love  me." 

Are  you  not  tired  with  roving  and  never 

Resting  to  sleep? 
Why  look  so  pale  and  so  sad,  as  forever 

Wishing  to  weep? 

"Ask  me  not  this,  Uttle  child,  if  you  love  me: 
You  are  too  bold. 
I  must  obey  my  dear  Father  above  me. 

And  do  as  I'm  told."  ^ 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving? 

"Over  the  sea." 
Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  loving? 

"All  that  love  me."  —  Lord  Houghton 

Have  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem  copied  and  learned. 

Tuesday 
Have  the  second  stanza  of  the  poem  copied  and  learned. 

Wednesday 
Have  the  third  stanza  of  the  poem  copied  and  learned. 

Thursday 
Have  the  fourth  stanza  of  the  poem  copied  and  learned. 

Friday 
Have  the  poem  recited,  throughout. 


Monday 
For  dictation: 


Second  Week 


Be  kind  in  all  you  say  and  do, 
That  others  may  be  kind  to  you. 

Tuesday 

Talk  about  snowflakes;  if  possible,  showing  some  of  the 
single  flakes.    Where  do  the  snowflakes  come  from?    What 


becomes  of  them  if  they  are  taken  into  a  warm  room? 
What  becomes  of  them  when  they  fall?  What  becomes  of 
the  snow  when  the  weather  gets  warm?  How  does  the 
snow  help  the  grass  and  flowers?  (Keeps  them  warm  dur- 
ing the  cold  winter.)  Why  is  snow  sometimes  called  a 
blanket? 

Wednesday 
Story  for  oral  reproduction: 

A  WisB  Dog 

One  night  a  farmer  was  riding  home  along  a  lane  ^^ch  had  walls 
on  both  sides.  Suddenly  he  heard  his  dog  barking  on  the  further 
side  of  the  wall. 

The  man  stopped  his  horse  and  started  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

The  m'ght  was  very  cdd.  Snow  lay  on  the  groimd.  Sitting  on  a 
large  stone  was  the  farmer's  little  daughter. 

The  child  had  left  the  house  and  had  wandered  out  into  the  meadow. 

The  dog  had  followed  her,  keq>ing  close  at  her  heels.  Now  he  was 
barking  for  some  one  to  come  and  take  the  little  girl  home.  She  had 
lost  her  way,  and  was  crying. 

The  father  looked  at  the  footprints  in  the  snow.  He  saw  that  his 
little  daughter  had  walked  close  beside  a  deep  hole. 

She  had  walked  all  the  way  round  the  hole.  But  the  wise  dog  had 
gone,  all  the  time,  between  the  little  girl  and  the  great  hole. 

Was  he  not  a  wise  dog?  —  Adapted 

Thursday 
Children  tell  the  story  of  the  lost  child  and  the  dog. 

Friday 
Write  three  sentences  about  the  little  girl  and  the  dog. 

Third  Week 
Monday 
Supply  words  to  fill  the  following  blanks: 

My  dog  Spot  is . 

He  eats . 

Spot  can  . 

When  I  run.  Spot too. 

Tuesday 
To  be  committed  to  memory: 

Hearts,  like  doors,  will  ope  with  ease. 

To  very,  very  little  keys: 
And  don't  forget  that  two  of  these 
Are,  "Thank  you,  sir,"  and  "K  you  please." 

^Selected 
Wednesday 
,  Write  a  list  of  ten  objects  to  be  seen  in  the  school-room* 

Thursday 

Talk  about  bread.  Who  makes  the  bread  we  eat? 
What  is  it  made  of?  Where  does  the  flour  come  from? 
Where  does  wheat  grow?  How  does  wheat  grow?  How  is 
the  wheat  made  into  flour?  How  is  the  flour  made  into 
bread? 

Friday 
Write  three  sentences  about  bread. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday 
Children  write  their  fathers'  and  mothers'  names. 

Tuesday 
For  dictation: 

When  the  cold  wind  blows, 

Look  out  for  your  nose. 
Wednesday 

Talk  about  how  we  are  protected  from  cold,  by  clothing, 
and  by  artificial  heat.  How  is  the  school-room  warmed? 
How  are  the  children's  homes  warmed?  Why  is  it  unneces- 
sary for  stables  to  be  heated? 

Thursday 
A  riddle  for  the  children  to  guess: 


I  am  as  black,  as  black  can  be, 

But  yet  I  shine. 
My  home  was  deep  within  the  eari 

In  a  dark  mine. 
Years  ago  I  was  buried  there, 

And  yet  I  hold 
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The  sunshine  and  the  heat,  which  wanned 

That  world  of  old. 
Though  black  and  cold  I  seem  to  be. 

Yet  I  can  glow. 
Just  put  me  on  a  blazing  fire  — 
Then  you  will  know.  —  Selected 
Friday 
Write  three  sentences  about  coal. 

Third   Year 

First  Week 
Monday 
To  be  committed  to  memory: 

CmLD's  Evening  *  Prayek 
Now  the  day  is  over, 

Night  is  drawing  nigh; 
Shadows  of  the  evening 

Steal  across  the  sky. 

Low  the  darkness  gathers, 

Stars  begin  to  peep; 
Birds  and  beasts  and  flowers 

Soon  will  be  asleep. 

Through  the  long  night-watches, 

May  Thine  axigels  spread 
Their  white  wings  above  me. 

Watching  roimd  my  bed. 

When  the  morning  wakens. 

Then  may  I  arise. 
Pure  and  fr^  and  sinless, 

In  Thy  holy  eyes.  —  S.  Baring-Gould 

Have  the  poem  copied. 

Tuesday 
Learn  the  first  verse  of  the  poem. 

Wednesday 
Learn  tiie  rest  of  the  poem. 

Thursday 
Recite  the  entire  poem. 

Friday 

Write  a  list  of  the  naming  words  (nouns)  in  the  'Xhild's 
Evening  Prayer." 

Second  Week 
Monday 

Write  a  list  of  the  doing  words  (verbs),  in  the  "Child's 
Evening  Prayer." 

Tuesday 

Write  a  letter  to  a  playmate,  telling  what  you  did  on  a 
recent  Saturday. 

Wednesday 
For  dictation: 

Boats  sail  on  the  rivers. 

And  ships  sail  on  the  seas, 
But  clouds  that  saU  across  the  sky 

Are  prettier  far  than  these.  — SeUc&d 

Thursday 
Write  five  sentences  about  clouds. 

Friday 
Write  a  list  of  ten  objects  that  are  blue. 

Second  Week 
Monday 
Write  six  sentences  about  blue  objects. 

Tuesday 
Story  for  reproduction: 

The  Faiby  and  thb  Woodman 

A  man  was  cutting  down  a  tree  beside  the  bank  of  a  river.  The  axe 
flipped  from  his  hand  and  dropped  into  the  water. 

The  poor  woodman  looked  mto  the  water,  and  then  said  aloud, 
''Oh,  WDMt  shall  I  do?  I  can  never  get  it  again  and  I  have  no  money 
to  buy  another." 


"What  has  happened?"  said  a  voice  near  by. 

The  man  looked  about,  but  he  could  see  no  one.  But  the  question 
was  repeated,  so  the  woodman  explained  what  had  happoied. 

In  a  moment  a  hand  appeared  out  of  the  water,  holding  an  aze  of 
gold. 

"Is  this  your  aze?"  the  unseen  voice  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  man,  "my  aze  was  an  old  one." 

The  hand  and  the  gold  aze  disappeared. 

Prettv  soon  the  hand  came  up  again,  this  time  holding  a  silver  aze. 

"Is  this  your  aze?"  the  voice  a^ed. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  man,  "my  aze  is  made  of  steel,  with  a  wooden 
handle." 

The  hand  and  the  silver  aze  disappeared. 

Pretty  soon  the  hand  came  up  again,  this  time  with  the  man's  own 
aze. 

"That  is  mine,"  said  the  man.    "That  is  certainly  my  old  aze." 

The  fairy  was  so  pleased  with  the  man's  honesty  that  she  gave  him 
both  the  gold  and  the  silver  aze. 

The  man  went  home  and  told  what  had  hq>pened.  Another  man 
who  heard  the  story,  thought  he  would  go  to  the  river  bank  and  see  if 
he  could  have  the  same  good  luck. 

He  dropped  his  aze  into  the  water,  and  began  to  bewail  his  loss  in 
a  loud  voice. 

The  fairy  asked  what  had  happened.  After  hearing  the  man's 
story,  the  arm  appeared,  as  before,  holding  a  gold  aze. 

"Is  this  your  aze?  "  the  voice  called. 

"Oh,  yes,  that  is  mine  "  said  the  man.  He  tried  to  take  the  aze 
but  it  was  drawn  under  tne  water  again. 

So  the  dishonest  man  lost  even  his  own  aze.  —  Adapted 

Wednesday 

Have  the  children  tell,  in  their  own  words,  the  story  of  the 
woodman  and  his  axe. 

Thursday 
Write  five  sentences  about  the  woodman  and  his  axe. 

Friday 

Dramatize  and  play  as  a  game  the  story  of  the  woodman 
and  his  axe. 

Third  Week 
Monday 

Each  child  write  eight  sentences,  describing  some  other 
child  in  the  room,  telling:  Color  of  hair,  color  of  eyes,  kind 
of  complexion,  height  (guessed  at),  age,  costume  worn,  size 
of  shoes  (guessed  at)  and  size  of  gloves. 

Tuesday 
Write  a  rhyme  of  f oiu:  lines  about  a  dog. 

Wednesday 

Write  a  list  of  the  objects  to  be  seen  in  the  school-room. 
Who  can  write  the  longest  list? 

Thursday 
Have  the  following  poem  copied: 

Winter  EvsNiNO 
What  way  does  the  wind  come?    Which  way  does  he  go? 
He  rides  over  the  water,  and  over  the  snow, 
Through  wood,  and  through  vale;  and  o'er  rocky  height, 
Which  the  great  cannot  ckmb,  takes  his  sounding  fli|^t; 

He  tosses  about  in  every  bare  tree, 
As,  if  you  look  up,  you  may  i>Iainly  see; 
But  how  he  will  come,  and  whither  he  goes, 
There's  never  a  scholar  an3nprhere  knows. 

He  will  suddenly  stop  in  a  cunning  nook. 
And  ring  a  sharp  larum;   but,  if  you  should  look, 
There's  nothing  to  see  but  a  cushion  of  snow, 
Round  as  a  pillow,  and  whiter  than  milk, 
And  softer  tnan  if  it  were  covered  with  sflk. 

Sometimes  he'll  hide  in  the  cave  of  the  rock. 

Then  whistle  as  shriD  as  a  cuckoo  dock. 

Yet  seek  him  —  and  what  shall  you  find  in  his  place? 

Nothing  but  silence  and  empty  space; 

Save,  in  a  comer,  a  heap  of  dry  leaves, 

That  he's  left,  for  a  bed,  to  beggars  or  thieves! 

—  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
Friday 

Pupils  write  a  list  of  the  nouns  in  the  poem,  ''Winter 
Evening." 

Fourth  Week  /^^  i 

Monday  Digitized  by  VnOO^l^ 

PupUs  write  a  list  of  the  verbs  in  the  poem,  "Winter 
Evening." 
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Tuesday 
Write  five  sentences  telling  what  the  wind  does. 

Wednesday 

Children  find  answers  to  the  following  questions,  in  any 
way  they  can: 

What  little  children  wear  wooden  shoes? 

What  little  children  wear  moccasins'? 

What  little  children  wear  shoes  of  fur? 

What  children  wear  shoes  of  silk  or  satin? 

What  children  wear  shoes  of  leather? 

Thursday 

Write  five  sentences  about  the  different  kinds  of  shoes 
children  wear. 

Friday 
Write  five  sentences  about  the  shoes  you  have  on. 

Fourth  Year 

First  Week 
Monday 
To  be  committed  to  memory: 

Song  of  the  Brook 
come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem 
I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern 
To  Dicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow, 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

With  willow  weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river; 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel, 
Witn  many  a  silvery  water-break, 

Above  the  golden  gravel. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers: 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance. 

Among  my  skimming  swallows; 
I  make  the  melted  sunbeams  glance 

Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars  — 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses. 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  forever.  —  Alfrd  Tennyson 

Have  the  first  six  stanzas  of  the  poem  copied. 


Tuesday 
Have  the  rest  of  the  poem  copied. 

Wednesday 

PupDs  conwnit  to  memory  the  first  three  stanzas  of  the 
poem. 

Thursday 
Commit  to  memory  the  second  three  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Friday 
Commit  to  memory  the  third  three  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Second  Week 
Monday 
Commit  to  memory  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

Tuesday 
Recite  the  entire  poem. 

Wednesday 
Study  up  the  life  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Thursday 

Answer  the  following  questions: 

Where  does  the  brook  come  from? 

What  is  a  coot?    (See  dictionary.) 

What  is  a  hem?    (See  dictionary.) 

What  does  the  brook  do  among  the  ferns? 

What  is  meant  by  the  brook's  "bickering"? 

How  does  the  brook  come  down  by  thirty  hills? 

What  is  meant  by  the  brook's  "slipping"  between  the 
ridges? 

What  is  a  thorp? 

Friday 

Answer  the  following  questions: 

What  is  meant  by  a  brimming  river? 

How  does  the  brook  join  the  river? 

How  does  the  brook  go  on  forever? 

How  does  the  brook  get  the  water  to  keep  on  flowing 
forever? 

What  is  meant  by  the  brook's  "chattering"? 

What  causes  the  noises  of  the  brook? 

What  are  "sharps  and  trebles"? 

What  is  an  eddying  bay?    What  is  an  eddy? 

Third  Week 
Monday 
Answer  the  following  questions: 
What  is  the  meaning  of  fret? 
How  does  the  brook  fret  the  banks  with  its  curves? 
What  is  a  foreland? 
What  is  willow- weed? 
What  is  mallow? 

What  makes  the  brook  wind  about? 
How  do  blossoms  happen  to  be  sailing  on  the  water? 
Whereabouts  in  the  brook  do  the  trout  stay? 
What  is  a  grayling? 

Tuesday 

Answer  the  following  questions: 

What  is  a  water  break? 

What  is  gravel? 

Why  is  the  gravel  called  golden? 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  brook  carries  along 
to  the  river? 

What  is  meant  by  ."hazel  covers"? 

Why  are  the  forget-me-nots  said  to  grow  for  happy 
lovers? 

Wednesday 
Answer  the  following  questions: 
How  does  the  brook  go? 

What  is  meant  by  "skimming"  swallows?  ^T^^ 
What  makes  the  simbeam  in  Uie  woods  "nettedC'v^ 
What  is  a  shallow? 
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How  does  the  brook  murmur? 

What  is  a  bramble? 

What  are  cresses?    Where  do  they  grow? 

Thursday 
Write  in  a  list  all  the  verbs  in  the  poem. 

Friday 
Write  a  list  of  all  the  adjectives  in  the  poem. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday 
Write  a  composition  on  brooks. 


Tuesday 
Talk  about  brooks,  rivers,  and  the  ocean. 

Wednesday 
Write  a  rhyme  of  four  lines  about  a  river. 

Thursday 

Each  pupil  find  and  repeat  in  class  a  quotation  about 
a  brook,  a  river,  or  the  ocean. 

Friday 

Play,  "My  ship  came  from  China,  and  it  brought  to 
me'*  — 


Alice  E.  Allen 


The   Laugh   of  Winter 


*Chas.  E  Boyd 


Playful,  lively      J    —one  beat 


-^^^ 


^-^ — \- \ «-■ 


-h: ^ 


to: 


^— •-: 


W—i-MTZ 


k_ 


1.  O     the     laugh   of       win     -     ter,     The      joy       of    day     be  -  gun; 

2.  Oh   the     laugh   of      win    -    ter,     The    twin  -  kle   of       the     air, 


I 

g££uzs==i: 


The     val    -  leys  dimp  -  ling 
The    gleam   and  glit    -   ter 

^ 


py^^^e^i^^=fe^^ 


^=5ii^: 


-4- 


-i=^ 


i 


t?-r 


^ 


-X 
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Chorus 


« — p- 


^=^ 


in     -     to  smiles ;  The    hills     brim  -  ful        of    fun. 
of  the     ice,    The    spar  -   kle     ev    -    Vy- where. 


Oh    hap  -  py,   hap  -  py     win     -    ter,     You 


—I ^'— I .Nzri. V-d^  r-I^^H^-3-J^J— H^— J ^^  J A -^-1 
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I 
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are     the  sea  -  son    when        The  sun  laughs   and   the  sky  laughs,  And   the  snow  laughs  back    a  -  gain. 
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^i 
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Greenland 


M.  E.  James 
Outline  for  Study  of  Greenland 

The  country  itself 

Character 

Features 
People  (called  Eskimos) 

Children 

Appearance 

Dress 

Manners  and  customs 

Games  and  amusements 
Homes 

Winter  (igloos) 

Summer  (tupecs) 
Size 

Character 
Material 
Food 

Sources 

How  cooked 

How  served 

Greenland  is  a  land  of  ice  and  snow.  It  is  a  large  island 
very  far  north.  It  is  always  cold  there,  so  cold  that  no 
trees,  nor  grass,  nor  flowers  can  grow.  Great  masses  of 
ice  float  in  the  sea  about  the  island.  These  are  called  ice- 
bergs. Ai  they  float  to  a  warmer  climate,  they  slowly 
melt 


The  people  who  live  in  this  strange  country  are  called 
Eskimos.  The  Eskimo  children  are  not  white  like  you. 
They  are  brown  and  their  faces  are  round  and  fat.  They 
need  very  warm  clothing  in  this  cold  country.  They  are 
dressed  in  fur  from  head  to  foot.  The  little  girls  are  dressed 
just  like  their  brothers.  Their  fathers  kill  bears  and  seals, 
and  clothing  is  made  from  the  skins  of  these  animals. 

The  Eskimo  baby  does  not  ride  in  a  carriage.  It  rides 
on  its  mother's  back.  The  mother  wears  a  coat  which 
has  a  pocket  on  the  back.  The  pocket  is  lined  with  soft 
fur.    This  makes  a  warm  place  for  the  baby. 

All  the  boys  and  girls  in  Greenland  have  sleds.  They 
have  dogs  which  drag  the  sleds  across  the  ice  and  snow. 
Some  of  the  sleds  are  made  of  bone  and  sealskin  and  some 
are  made  of  ice.  The  children  have  a  fine  time  with  their 
sleds.  The  boys  also  have  boats.  These  are  made  either 
of  driftwood  or  bone  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  sea  ani- 
mals. They  are  called  "kayaks."  They  look  somewhat 
like  Indian  canoes.  The  boys  have  paddles  to  send  the 
boats  along.    Sometimes  they  go  fishing  in  the  kayak. 

There  are  no  schools  in  Greenland,  so  Eskimo  boys 
and  girls  do  not  know  how  to  read  or  write.  Their 
mothers  tell  them  stories  which  they  heard  from  their 
mothers. 

They  are  happy  children  and  play  a  great  many  games. 
Here  is  one  game  they  play.  They  all  get  down  on  their 
knees,  take  hold  of  Uieir  feet  with  their  hands,  and  hop 
along  on  the  knees.  Those  who  can  hop  fastest  win. 
They  play  with  a  big  sealskin  ball.  The  game  they  plav 
is  somewhat  like  our  game  of  bandball.  llbey  hit  the  ball 
with  their  handi  aod  try  to  keep  it  in  the  air.    Tht  boys 
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play  football.  T^ey  kick  the  ball  and  never  touch  it  with 
their  hands.    The  little  girls  have  wooden  dolls. 

Through  the  summer  the  Eskimos  travel  from  place  to 
place.  They  live  in  tents  made  of  skins.  These  are  called 
tupecs.  In  winter,  they  build  houses  of  stones  and  earth 
covered  with  snow,  and  a  few  are  built  of  wood.  In  some 
places  they  still  build  their  houses  of  blocks  of  ice  and 
snow.  These  are  called  igloos.  An  igloo  is  not  much 
higher  than  a  man.  It  has  just  one  room.  They  sleep, 
eat,  and  cook  in  it.  There  is  a  long  passage  which  leads 
into  the  house.  This  is  low  and  narrow  to  keep  out  the 
cold  and  wild  animals.  People  have  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees  to  get  into  the  house. 

The  Eskimos  eat  the  flesh  of  the  bear,  seal,  walrus  and 
caribou.  They  find  a  very  few  berries  and  birds  in  sum- 
mer. ^They  get  oil  from  some  of  the  animals  which  they  use 
for  light *and  fuel.    They  cook  their  food  with  lamps. 

They  have  no  tables  or  chairs.  When  the  food  is  cooked 
they  put  it  into  a  dish  which  is  set  on  the  floor.  Then 
everyone  sits  around  the  dish  and  all  eat  out  of  it.  They 
have  knives  made  of  bone.  The  candy  that  Eskimo  chil- 
dren have  is  the  skin  of  a  bird's  foot  soaked  in  fat. 


Teach  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  poem,  "Foreign  Chil- 
dren." 
The  following  is  a  paper  by  a  third  grade  boy: 

Greenland 

Greenland  is  a  very  cold  country. 
It  is  very  far  north. 

In  some  parts  of  Greenland  there  are  glaciers  and  tnere  are  icebergs 
there  which  axe  very  dangerous. 
If  a  ship  happens  to  strike  one  it  makes  a  very  loud  noise. 

People 

The  Eskimos  are  dark  all  over. 

They  have  very  round  and  fat  faces. 

They  have  to  dress  very  warmly  on  account  of  its  being  so  cold. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  so  very  much  aUke  I  do  believe  if  you  went 
there  you  couldn't  tell  the  difference. 

Now  you  know  they  have  games  just  as  much  as  we  do. 

They  have  football  only  they  don't  use  their  hands. 

The  girls  have  doUs. 

They  look  just  like  themselves  only  a  great  deal  smaller. 

Their  winter  house  is  made  of  earth  and  stones  with  snow  and  ice 
on  top. 

Their  su  nmier  homes  are  made  of  reindeer  ^ns. 


iiM^&!y'':)  V, 
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Eskimos  Again 

Lillian  Porter 

WE  hardly  expect  any  teacher  to  wax  enthusiastic 
over  an  Eskimo  "comer."  It  is  now  relegated 
to  the  hackneyed  and  threadbare.  But  it  is  not 
so  regarded  by  the  children.  They  are  not  in- 
cluded in  our  former  years  of  igloos  and  polar  bears.  Thus 
we  shall  find  that  any  attempt  in  that  direction  will  be 
hailed  with  as  much  joy  and  enthusiasm  as  if  the  idea 
were  just  conceived.  Children  love  to  learn  of  the  Eskimo 
life,  with  its  snow  houses,  its  big,  faithful  dogs  and  sleds. 
I  think  it  appeals  to  them  as  one  grand  winter  frolic.  I  am 
afraid  our  attempts  to  picture  the  life  rather  increases  this 
illusion  than  otherwise.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  much 
deplored.  There  is  time  enough  for  them  to  learn  of  the 
dreadful  privations  and  hardships  of  the  pitiless  north. 


Arctic  life,  because  of  its  simplicity,  is  easily  represented 
by  such  means  as  we  have  at  hand. 

I  >end  you  a  picture  of  an  Eskimo  "corner"  which  was 
muc  I  beloved  by  our  third  grade  youngsters  last  year. 
The  "broad,  snowy  expanse"  is  cotton  wadding  sprinkled 
with  mica  dust.  The  igloo  is  made  of  stones,  covered  with 
cotton.  Do  you  see  the  terrible  polar  bears  gnashing  their 
celluloid  teeth  and  the  sleek  seals  about  to  be  devoured 
by  the  bears?  Just  see  our  dogs  all  eager  to  be  off!  They 
are  all  made  of  one  of  the  nimierous  kinds  of  ever-moist 
modeling  day.  The  children  especially  adore  the  dogs, 
and  as  the  material  is  soft,  very  often  do  ears  and  tails  have 
to  be  replaced  because  of  too' many  pats.  In  fact,  there 
is  danger  of  their  being  literally  "loved  to  pieces."  You 
see  a  lusty  family  variously  engaged  about  the  igloo.  It 
consists  of  father,  mother,  big  brother,  sister,  and  baby 
brother,  who  rides  in  mother's  hood.  He  is  not  visible  in 
the  picture.    Big  brother  is  ready  for  a  drive.    Father 
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is  fearlessly  navigating  among  the  terrible  bears.  The 
family  are  all  clothed  in  the  finest  of  white  fox  (cotton 
wadding).  Notice  the  unkempt  black  locks  of  all  the  family. 
Strq>s  of  black  fur  pasted  under  the  hood  give  this  eflFect. 
The  little  canoe  is  made  from  directions  given  in  the  Pri- 
mary Education  a  few  years  ago.  These  directions  are 
said  to  be  based  on  Nansen's  description. 

Of  course  it  took  time  for  the  teacher  to  mold  all  these 
little  animals  and  to  dress  the  dolls.  Still  it  was  pleasant 
work  for  winter  evenings  or  stormy  Saturdays  and  the  joy 
with  which  each  new  arrival  was  received  amply  repaid  her 
for  the  time  spent. 

There  is  one  suggestion  I  would  make  to  a  young  teacher 
attempting  any  such  work.  Don't  get  it  all  done  and  sud- 
denly unveil  it  in  all  its  splendor  to  the  children.  If  you 
do,  die  interest  will  be  short  lived.  Let  the  children  "be 
in  it''  from  the  first.  Let  them  plan,  suggest,  and  help, 
stq>  by  step.  Then  some  day  you  will  hear  a  shrill  voice 
from  llie  back  yard  joyfully  announce,  "We  gut  a  Eskimo 
comer  in  our  room!'* 


Geography  Lessons  for  January 

The  Eskimo 
Grace  Evelyn  Starks 

THE  most  fitting  time  for  the  study  of  the  Eskimo 
is  the  month  of  January.    The  land  of  snow  is 
particularly  appealing  at  that  season  of  the  year 
when  our  own  country  is  usually  enshrouded  in 
white,  and  the  Nature  Work  for  this  month  correlates  most 
beautifully  with  the  study  of  the  human  type. 

The  essential  thing  in  approaching  any  new  study  is  to 
arouse  enthusiasm,  and  this  may  be  done  in  regard  to  the 
Eskimos  by  the  telling,  during  the  story  hour,  of  stories 
dealing  with  the  people  of  the  cold.  The  stories  lead 
natundly  to  conversation  lessons,  and  a  splendid  way  to 
develop  this  work  consists  in  the  mounting  upon  cardboard 
oblongs,  nine  by  twenty  inches,  pictures  of  Eskimos  —  men, 
women,  and  children.  Under  each  picture  descriptive 
words  are  printed  and  unconsciously  the  pupils  will  use  the 
printed  words  in  conversation.  If  not,  they  may  read  them 
later,  giving  to  each  word  its  proper  color-tone.  After 
much  oral  language  work,  the  cards  are  placed  upon  the 
chalk  rail  and  written  work  follows.  Other  sets  of  card- 
boards are  made  which  include  the  plan  of  the  igloos,  ani- 
mals of  the  North,  weapons,  playthings  and  even  those 
illustrative  of  games.  In  this  way  the  principal  life  pro- 
cesses of  a  people,  shelter,  clothing,  food,  and  means  of 
protection  will  be  brought  out. 

The  sand-table  will  mate  real  the  life  of  the  people  whom 
the  children  have  been  studying.  Many  pictures  illus- 
trative of  this  life  should  be  procured  and  after  being  passed 
to  and  discussed  by  the  children,  they  should  be  mounted 
upon  the  burlap  bulletin  boards.  Blackboard  drawings  are 
also  capital  aids,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  sand-table 
is  heightened  by  the  drawing,  upon  the  blackboard  back 
of  it,  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  with  colored  crayons.  Sheet 
wadding  may  be  used  as  a  covering  for  the  sand-table, 
space  l^ing  left  for  the  North  Sea,  for  which  glass  over 


blue  paper  answers  nicely.  The  whole  is  sprinkled  with 
diamond  dust  and  icebergs  of  white  construction  paper 
added.  The  igloos  may  be  made  of  kindergarten  blocks 
or  of  day,  a  hole  being  left  at  the  top,  and  then  covered 
with  cotton.  During  their  construction  the  boys  will 
enjoy  making  some  of  the  Eskimo  utensils  and  weapons, 
such  as  the  snow  shovel  and  snow  knife,  and  these  will  add 
greatly  to  the  picturesque  realness  of  the  scene.  Toy  dogs 
may  be  harnessed  to  sledges  of  the  children's  making,  and 
polar  bears,  reindeers,  and  seals,  whether  of  the  toy  variety 
or  of  paper,  should  occupy  prominent  parts.  The  study 
of  the  animals  of  the  North  will  be  logical  at  this  point; 
the  value  of  the  patient  dogs  may  be  shown  by  stories,  the 
conunerdal  value  of  the  seal  brought  out,  and  the  reindeer 
will  be  especially  enthralling  after  the  interest  inspired  by 
it  at  holiday  time.  No  other  animal,  perhaps,  serves  so 
many  purposes  and  receives  so  little  reward  —  being  im- 
fed,  it  furnishes  food  not  only  by  its  flesh,  but  by  its  milk  — 
imdieltered,  its  skin  provides  the  Eskimo  with  his  simmier 
home,  and  even  the  bones  are  used  for  the  making  of  tools. 
Bring  out  the  value  of  their  broad,  flat  feet  for  carrying 
heavy  loads  over  the  snow.  In  stud)dng  the  polar  bear  bring 
out  the  protective  value  of  his  White  fur  as  well  as  his  endur- 
ance. His  mode  of  spending  the  winter  under  a  snow-cov- 
ered cliff,  with  only  the  hole  made  by  his  warm  breath,  will 
prove  interesting  to  the  children.  Attractive  borders  for  the 
blackboard  may  be  made  at  this  point  by  giving  the  pupils 
hektographed  copies  of  reindeer  to  color  and  cut  out. 
Mounted  in  groups  of  twos  between  an  upright  polar  bear 
a  most  pleasing  effect  may  be  obtained.  It  is  an  excellent 
idea  to  make  the  blackboard  border  serve  to  emphasize  work, 
changing  it  as  each  new  topic  is  discussed,  and  the  child- 
ren enjoy  seeing  their  handiwork  so  displayed  most  keenly. 

The  study  of  snow  and  ice  will  follow  the  work  upon 
animals.  Precede  the  study  of  snow  by  that  of  water,  its 
expansion  and  condensation.  The  relationship  of  frost  will 
be  easily  felt  and  will  itself  be  the  basis  of  the  work  upon 
snow. 

An  interesting  experiment  consists  in  filling  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  with  finely  powdered  ice  and  salt,  one- 
fourth  salt  and  three-fourtl^  ice  being  the  proportion  to  be 
used.  A  two  quart  can,  with  a  hole  bored  dirough  it,  is 
then  inverted.  The  children  should  be  shown  that  the  ice 
is  used  to  cool  the  bottle,  and  that  the  salt  aids.  A  larger 
can  is  then  inverted  over  the  can  and  its  saucer  and 
slowly  heated. 

Frost  will  form  on  the  can  containing  the  ice  and  salt; 
the  children  should  be  led  to  observe  how  the  par- 
ticles grow,  some  pushing  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
bottle,  others  sending  out  arms  over  the  bottle.  Some 
questions  to  be  developed  are:  Are  the  particles  bright? 
Do  they  glisten?  Of  what  are  they  made?  The  pupDs 
will  readily  see  that  they  are  made  of  ice  and  water,  and  if 
the  experiment  is  then  repeated  without  the  inverted  can 
the  children  will  learn  that  frost  forms  best  where  there  is 
much  moisture  and  can  explain  why  it  forms  most  quickly 
in  low  places  and  on  quiet  nights.  The  crystals  should  be 
observed  under  a  magnifying  glass  and  shape  discussed. 
Children  should  be  asked  to  observe  the  work  of  frost  at 
home,  trying  to  find  some  of  the  crystals,  and  endeavoring 
to  see  how  the  branches  crowd  together  and  push  out  from 
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die  windows.  The  value  of  frost  to  the  farmer  should  be 
brought  out  and  its  effect  upon  plants  considered.  A  new 
border  may  be  made  by  cutting  the  crystals,  and  for  this 
a  hexagon  of  three  inches  diameter  may  be  made  from  white 
^aper.  This  is  folded  from  lower  right  comer  to  upper 
right  comer,  then  from  right  comer  to  left  back  corner, 
tiien  the  paper  should  be  tumed  over  and  folded  from  front 
right  comer  to  back  left  comer.  A  triangle  will  thus  be 
fomed  upon  whose  face  a  design  may  be  drawn,  the  folded 
point  being  the  centre  of  the  snowflake.  A  most  beautiful 
poem  to  teach  in  connection  with  the  Nature  work  is  The 
Fairy  Artist;  How  Dame  Nature  Got  Her  Frost,  an  in- 
structive story,  and  Old  Jack  Frost,  a  well-loved  song,  are 
also  suitable. 

Plan  to  begin  the  study  of  ^ow  some  day  when  it  is 
snowing,  and  with  a  dark  cloth  catch  some  of  the  flakes. 
Examine  these  under  a  microscope.  Take  into  considera- 
tion the  protective  value  of  snow  for  plants,  trees  and  shmbs, 
and  bring  out  its  value  to  the  Eskimos. 

In  stud3diig  ice  and  its  effects  fill  a  glass  jar  with  water 
and  set  it  outside  on  the  school-room  window  ledge  over 
■igbt  The  next  morning  the  jar  will,  of  course,  be  cracked 
•r  broken,  and  the  diildren  will  be  able  to  attribute  it  to 
the  expanaon  of  the  crystals.  If  possible,  take  the  chil- 
dren to  see  how  ice  is  cut  and  dwell  upon  its  value  to 
nan. 

The  last  Friday  of  the  month  a  delightful  time  may  be 
secured,  and  the  work  reviewed,  by  allowing  the  children  to 
have  their  play  period  out  of  doors.  Have  them  bring  their 
sleds,  build  igloos  of  snow  or  ice  blocks,  and  make  snow  men 
and  pla;^  E^imo  games.  A  race  on  hands  and  feet  will 
be  espeaally  enjoyed.    The  children  place  their  hands  on 


the  ground  and,  without  bendmg  their  elbows  or  knees» 
endeavor  to  jimip  or  mn  forward.  This  m,  of  course* 
somewhat  strenuous  and  should  not  be  long  indulged  in. 
A  ball  game,  enjoyed  no  less  by  their  white  cousins  than  by 
the  Eskimos,  consists  in  simply  striking  at  the  tossed  ball 
with  the  hands,  endeavoring  to  keep  it  in  the  air.  When  the 
ball  drops  to  the  ground  it  is  rest  time.  Tennis  balls  are 
excellent  to  use,  and  if  preferable  the  games  may  be  played 
indoors. 

The  finishing  touch  to  the  aftemoon's  pleasure  is  given 
by  allowing  the  children  to  freeze  ice  cream.  This  is  easily 
done  by  putting  thick  cream,  sugar ^  and  vanilla  in  large 
coffee  cans  and  embedding  them  in  ^ow.  A  freezer  may 
be  substituted,  but  the  former  method  only  needs  care 
in  occasionally  stirring  the  mixture  to  insure  success. 

After  one  such  af temoon  a  small  lad  said  with  deep  seri- 
ousness, ''And  just  think,  if  the  little  Eskimo  boys  only 
knew,  they  could  have  reindeer  ice  cream  every  day  I " 
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An  Eskimo  Finger  Play 

Bertha  E.  Bush 

This  ^  is  the  Eskimo's  little  house. 

Low,  so  low. 
Shaped  like  a  bowl  tumed  upside  down, 

Built  of  snow. 

This  *  is  the  queer  little,  round  little  door 

Where  he  creeps 
Into  the^house;   here's  the  bed  of  snow  ^ 

Where  he  sleeps. 

This  *  is  the  way  he  cracks  his  whip 

Round  his  head; 
Shouts  to  his  dogs,  and  away  he  goes 

On  his  sled. 

This  ^  is  the  hole  that  he  makes  in  the  ice; 
Patient  peers  ^ 


I 

2 
door. 
3 
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Hour  after  hour  in  the  biting  wind 
Tin  a  seal  appears. 

Never  complaining  of  dark  or  cold 

Or  winter  long. 
The  Eskimo  boy  is  brave  and  bold 

And  cheery  and  strong. 

I  wish  we  could  tell  him  we  think  he  is  fine 

In  his  land  of  snow; 
Hurrah  for  the  sturdy  brave  folk  in  fur! 

Hurrah  for  the  Eskimo! 

Motions 

Hands  form  a  round  dome  like  an  Eskimo  hut,  fingers  touchingj 
Finger  and  thumb  of  one  hand  join  in  small  circle  to  represent 


Hand  held  straight  out  for  bed. 
Motion  of  swinging  whip  and  cracking  it  above  head. 
Arms  enclose  small  space  for  hole  in  the  ice. 
Bend  down  with  hand  shading  eyes  and  look  earnest] 
make-believe  ice-hole. 
7    Hand  and  arm  lifted  and  waved  above  head. 
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Robert  E.  Lee 

Alice  E.  Aixbn 

E'CNoTK:  A  Mtdc  exercise  for  Lee's  Birthday  may  be  arranged  from 
ne  following  sketch.  Children  may  tell  little  bits  in  their  own  words 
about  Lee's  home,  life,  and  character.  Others  may  give  quotations, 
which  are  well  worth  learning.  Two  or  three  southern  plantation 
SQRgs  may  be  soBf .) 

IN  a  wcMn  family  Bible,  a  faint,  old-fashioned  hand- 
writing tells  of  the  birth  of  a  baby  boy  to  one  of  the 
well-known  families  in  Stratford,  Virginia.  The  name 
of  the  baby  is  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  date  is  January 
19,  1807.  The  writing  is  that  of  his  frail,  sweet  mother. 
Little  did  ihe  think,  as  she  wrote  the  name  of  her  little 
son,  that  the  day  was  coming  when  it  would  be  known, 
respected,  and  loved  all  over  the  world. 

The  baby's  father  was  that  dashing,  daring  Revolutionary 
soldier,  who  was  known  as  "Light  Horse  Harry." 

In  the  Lee  family,  beside  Robert,  there  were  two  boys, 
Charles  and  Smith.  And  there  were  two  girls,  too,  Ann 
and  Mildred. 

It  was  a  wonderful  old  home  in  which  little  Robert  spent 
the  first  four  years  of  his  life.  Wherever  he  looked,  were 
large,  beautifid  rooms.  They  were  hung  with  portraits  of 
his  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  and  their  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers.  Sometimes  in  the  dusk,  it  almost 
seem^  that  you  could  hear  the  click  of  the  high  heels 
aad  the  fwiah  of  the  silk  and  brocade  gowns  of  those  fine 
old  dames.  And  you  could  almost  catch  the  shine  of  the 
silver  buckles,  powdered  hair  and  lace  ruffles  of  those 
courteous  old  gentlemen. 

Little  Robert  was  waited  upon  by  servants  who  had  lived 
with  the  Lees  so  long  that  they  were  old  and  gray.  They 
told  him  stories  of  the  splendlid  things  his  ancestors  had 
done.  Seme  of  these  stories  were  so  splendid  that  they 
were  writtem  upon  parchment  and  carefully  kept  by  Robert's 
father. 

Outside,  the  house  showed  like  a  great  letter  H  on  the 

Seen  gra«  among  the  green  trees.  Broad  steps  led  to  its 
>nt  door.  Each  "wing"  was  topped  by  a  pavilion; 
and  each  pavilion  had  broad  balustrades,  from  which  rose 
a  group  of  chinmeys.  And  there  was  plenty  of  smoke 
rising  from  these  chinmeys.  For  "Light  Horse  Harry" 
liked  good  times  and  was  well  known  for  his  open  house. 

The  grounds  were  beautiful,  too.  There  were  grand 
•Id  trees — oaks,  maples,  cedars,  and,  here  and  there,  a 
Lombardy  poplar,  sti£[  and  stately  as  one  of  the  grand 
dames  in  her  frame  in  the  great  haU. 

There  were  birds  and  flowers,  soft  southern  skies,  and 
winds  bringing  fragrant  whispers  from  the  cedars  and  low 
murmiu:s  from  the  beautiful  Potomac  River  near  by. 

No  wonder,  then,  with  these  surroundings,  that  Robert 
grew  up  with  great  pride  in,  and  love  for,  lus  family.  No 
w(Mider  he  had  fine  thoughts  and  high  aims  for  himself. 
No  wonder,  either,  that  his  out-of-door  life  made  him 
strong  and  sturdy.  His  dark  eyes  were  full  of  life.  His 
cheeks  were  roimd  and  red  as  apples.  He  stood  up  straight 
and  looked  things  in  the  face.  He  was  solid  as  one  of  the 
little  oaks  growing  from  an  acorn  on  the  lawn.  It  was  this 
early  life  of  his  that  helped  make  him  able  to  endiure  the  great 
hardships  of  a  soldier's  life.  He  could  take  long  marches 
in  great  heat  or  great  cold  with  little  food  and  little  sleep. 

As  long  as  he  lived  he  kept  his  great  love  for  out-of- 
doors.  Once,  when  he  had  begun  to  lose  some  of  his  splen- 
did strength  and  had  been  sent  away  from  home  to  find  it 
again,  he  said,  "My  visits  to  Florida  and  the  White 
Sulphur  have  not  benefited  me  much,  but  it  did  me  good  to 
tee  ike  mmles  walking  round  and  ihe  cam  gramng,** 

When  Robert  was  four  years  old,  the  family  moved  to 
Alexandria.  Robert  went  to  a  day  school.  He  was  al- 
ways good  to  his  mother,  helping  her  all  he  could.  They 
were  great  chiuns.    She  told  him  many  Bible  stories  and 


taught  him  to  love  this  wonderful  book.  She  said  that 
Robert  was  both  son  and  daughter  to  her.  And  his  father 
said  of  him,  "  Robert  was  always  good."  Do  you  remember 
that  this  is  what  George  Washington's  mother  said  of  him? 

When  Robert  was  eleven,  his  father  died.  For  some  time 
before  this,  there  had  not  been  as  much  money  or  as  many 
good  times  in  the  Lee  family  as  there  had  once  been.  After 
his  father  died,  Robert  worked  hard  to  make  himself 
ready  to  go  away  to  school.  He  decided  that  he  would 
go  to  West  Point.  When  he  was  eighteen,  he  entered  that 
famous  school  on  the  beautiful  Hudson.  And  when  he 
graduated  he  was  second  in  his  class.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
while  he  was  there  he  never  had  a  demerit. 

Can  you  think  what  kind  of  man  the  boy  bom  in  a  beauti- 
ftil  old  southern  home,  of  a  proud  old  southern  family,  with 
his  West  Point  training,  hearing  tales  all  his  life  of  brave 
ancestors  who  had  been  friends  of  Washington,  and  who 
had  helped  make  his  country  what  it  was  —  can  you 
think  what  sort  of  man  he  would  make? 

Of  coiurse,  he  was  a  soldier  —  a  brave,  daring,  clear- 
headed, strong-hearted  soldier.  He  showed  such  brilliancy 
and  such  imderstanding  of  what  a  soldier  shotild  be,  that  bt 
soon  became  a  general  —  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the 
great  Civil  War.  Brave,  cool,  wise,^  full  of  courage,  .even 
in  defeat,  dignified,  honest,  kind,  gentle,  patient,  a  Chris 
tian  gentleman  — he  was  very  like  George  Washington, 
himself. 

As  a  general,  Lee  rckie  a  great  gray  horse,  named  Traveller . 
His  troops  loved  to  see  hun  da^  into  their  midst  mounted 
upon  Traveller,  handsome,  strong,  his  dark  eyes  flashing, 
his  bearing  erect  —  every  inch  a  soldier. 

His  love  for  his  iorse  was  beautiful  to  see.  Traveller 
must  be  well  cared  for,  even  if  his  master  wasn't.  Traveller 
must  have  plenty  to  eat,  even  if  his  master  went  without. 

His  soldiers  loved  him,  for  he  was  kindness  itself  te 
them.  They  were  as  well  sheltered  as  he.  They  had  as 
many  comforts.  They  called  him  "Mas'  Robert,"  and 
"Old  Uncle  Robert" 

He  was  always  generous.  Once,  when  a  box  of  good 
things  had  been  sent  him  in  camp,  he  gave  most  of  it  away 
to  the  sick.  And  he  was  always  gentle.  It  is  told  of  him, 
that,  once,  in  grave  danger  himself  from  the  guns  ofjthe 
enemy,  he  stopped  to  put  back  in  its  nest  a  tiny  bird  that 
had  fallen  out." 

Now  that  you  know  so  much  about  General  Lee,  you 
will  want  to  know  still  more.  Read  all  you  can  of  his 
grand,  unselfish  life.  You  will  find  how  when  a  great 
crisis  came,  he  tried  to  do  the  righi  thing.  And  you  wifl 
find,  too,  that  later  when  he  had  to  meet  defeat,  he  met  it 
'  nobly,  because  he  had  tried  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Here  are  some  of  the  many  things  diat  have  been  said 
of  General  Lee: 
,  "The  soldier  was  great,  the  man  himself  was  greater." 

"Those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most." 

"Not  only  great,  but  good." 

"The  plain  country  gentleman  —  preferring  grass  and 
trees  and  streams  to  all  the  cities  and  crowds  in  the  world." 

— /.  E.  Cooke 

"Where's  the  man  who  won*t  follow  Uncle  Robert?" 

—  His  Troops 

"The  only  man  I  would  follow  blindfold." 

—  General  Jackson 

And  here  are  some  things  General  Lee  himself  said  in  a 

letter  to  his  son  at  school: 
"Be  frank  —  frankness  is   the   child  of  honesty   and 

courage." 
"Say  just  what  you  mean  to  do  on  every  occasion." 
"Never  do  a  wrong  thing  to  make  a  friend  or  keep  one.' 
"Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in  the  language." 
"Do  your  duty  in  all  things  —  you  cannot  do  morel" 
"Never  let  me  and  your  mother  wear  one  gray  hair  for 

any  lack  of  duty  on  your  part!" 
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Fourth  Grade  Number    V 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 

TEACH  the  different   kinds   of   fractions  and  the 
definitions. 
A  proper  fraction  is  one  whose  numerator  is  less 
than  its  denonmiator. 

An  improper  fraction  is  one  whose  nimierator  is  greater 
than  its  denominator. 

A  mixed  number  is'  composed  of  a  whole  niunber  and  a 
fraction. 

A  proper  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  lower  terms. 

An  imprc^)er  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  a  whole  or  a 
mixed  number. 

A  mixed  munber  may  be  reduced  to  an  improper  fraction. 

Help  the  children  to  see  that  redudng  an  improper  frac- 
tion is  simply  division.  V  is  45  -r-  7;  in  division  45  is 
dividend  and  7  divisor;  in  fractions  45  is  numerator 
gild  7  denominator.  Be  sure  the  work  is  done  mentally. 
V  »  6i(.  Let  them  see  that  reducing  a  mixed  nimiber  is 
just  like  proving  an  example  in  division,  when  there  is  a 
remainder.  Have  this  also  done  mentally.  Do  not  give 
anything  hardf  at  present.  It  is  better  to  use  the  following 
form  as  it  will  be  the  easiest  way  to  do  the  work  when  the 
exainples  are  harder. 


4t 

121 

38 

63 

9 

5 

Next  give  changing  to  a  conmion  denominator.  Let 
the  children  see  that  fractions  must  be  alike  to  add  or  sub- 
tract; that  they  can  not  add  i  +  i  +  i  any  more  than 
they  can  add  or  subtract  1  dog  and  1  cat  +  1  dollar.  Make 
the  reduction  very  simple,  so  they  can  inmiediately  see  the 
least  conmion  denominator.  Give  no  denominators 
higher  than  24  and  do  not  give  13, 17, 19  and  23. 

i  =  ~ 
i  =•- 

What  denominator  can  be  divided  by  all  the  denominators? 
What  is  your  conunon  denominator?  Write  8  imder  each 
line  for  your  new  denominator. 

Reduce  ^  to  8ths^    Write  over  the  new  denominator. 

Reduce  J  to  SthsT    Write  over  the  new  denominator. 

Write  the  numerator  of  the  third  fraction.  Be  sure  they 
see  they  are  reducing  fractions  to  higher  terms. 

Make  a  little  harder  by  not  using  1  for  the  numerator. 
Find  the  least  conmion  denominator  of  f ,  f ,  -f^;  f ,  ^,  ^. 

Next  give  some  where  they  will  really  have  to  find  a 
denfbminatoc  that  is  not  already  given. 


iandi 


iiandi 


iandi 


When  this  can  be  done  give  }  and  f ,  f  and  |,  f ,  |  and  ^. 

They  are  now  ready  for  very  simple  addition  and  sub- 
traction. Have  the  children  look  at  every  answer  and  de- 
cide whether  it  is  a  proper  or  an  improper  fraction,  and 
if  it  can  be  reduced.    Make  this  being  sure  a  habit. 

Some  time  should  be  spent  on  reading  and  writing 
numbers.  A  sixth  grade  teacher  told  me  the  other  day  she 
had  to  stop  everything  and  teach  her  children  to  read  and 
write  numbers,  as  they  could  do  neither  atx>ve  thousands. 

Seat  Work 

1  428,476  +  927,384  -|-  764,296  -|-  283,725. 

2  Write  the  answer  to  1  in  words. 

3  64X  81 +  9-5-8  +  46  —  118. 

4  4652  -I-  89. 

5  Prove  4  in  two  ways. 


.1     14X5X3X7X12X8 

2  X  10  X  21  X  28  X  12 

2  XCI  +  LXVin  +  DC  +  M  +  LXXXDC 
Write  the  answer  in  Roman  Notation. 

3  If  45  lbs.  of  sugar  cost  S3.60,  what  will  10  lbs.  cost? 

4  Leonard  had  S.60,  Wallace  i  as  much,  Eddie  ^  as 
much  and  Worden  ^.    How  much  did  they  all  have? 

5  Which  is  the  more  and  how  much  more?  17  X  84  or 
19  X  63?  • 

1  The  factors  are  2,  7,  13  and  23,  what  is  the  number? 

2  Two  boys  start  from  the  same  place,  one  goes  264 
miles  ,east,  the  other  347  miles  west.  How  far  Bfmxt  are 
they? 

3  Which  is  the  more  ^  or  ^;  f  or  -A;   }  or  |? 

4  28  +  69  +  84+ 17  +  64  + 13  +  87  + 1» +  28  + 
64. 

5  84,215 -^  2004. 

6  Write  the  answer  only. 

5X8X2-^10X3X2  +  6X2X2X«  +  8  +  8. 

1  1847  +  1953  +  4726  +  8475  +  3124. 

2  984,321,003  —  147,926,198. 

3  42,185  X  70,405. 

4  267,565  -5-907. 

5  23X  14-f- 7  +  89  —  96. 

1  Reduce  to  lowest  terms. 

VWt  A>      tV>      TJt      aT- 

2  Reduce  to  higher  terms: 

I  to  24ths,    i  to  18ths,    f  to  21st8,    f  to  15ths. 

3  Reduce  288  sq.  ft.  to  sq.  in. 

4  Reduce  4  miles  to  feet. 

5  Reduce  2  yds.  2  ft.  2  in.  to  inches. 

1  What  cost  16  lbs.  of  butter  at  26  cts.  a  lb.,  15  doz. 
eggs  at  32  cts.  a  doz.,  4  lbs.  coffee  at  30  cts.  a  lb.,  2  lbs.  tea 
at  50  cts.  a  lb.,  and  25  lbs.  sugar  at  9  cts.  a  lb.? 

2  If  you  had  a  twenty-dollar  bill  and  spent  S15.26,  how 
much  change  would  you  receive? 

3  If  Ardus  has  $6.42  and  Gertrude  9  times  as  much,  how 
much  have  both?  • 

4  If  27  hats  cost  $337.50  what  will  1  cost? 

5  Answer  only: 

2X4X9^12X5X2-M2X3X2. 

1  42,186  +  73,194  +  84,763  +  92,847. 

2  Subtract  165,942  from  your  first  answer. 

3  Multiply  the  answer  to  2  by  8.  * 

4  Divide  the  answer  to  3  by  9. 

5  85,026  -5-  74. 

1  Tell  whether  these  numbers  are  odd,  even,  prime, 
composite,  abstract,  or  concrete.^ 

19,  24,  15,  64,  17,  15  bu.,  43,  $25,  60  gal. 

2  Find  the  prime  factors  of 

2310;    10,000;    1323.  ^ 

3  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  field: 

A  field  is  126  ft.  long  and  45  ft.  wide,  how  many  sq.  ft. 
in  the  field? 

4  How  many  ft.  around  the  field? 

5  How  many  ft.  of  fencing  5  boards  high  will  it  take 
to  fence  it? 

Write  the  foHowing  tables: 


1  Money 

2  Dry  Measure. 

3  Liquid  Measure. 

4  Linear  Measure. 

5  Square  Measure.  - 

*  10  odd,  prime,  abstract 
60  gaL,  even,  composite,  concrete 
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64  +  89  +  63  +  1 
7    0  —  5    6  —  6    2  —  9 

Be  sure  of  all  your  definitions. 

1  If  14  bo)rs  weigh  1372  lbs.,  what  is  their  average 
weight? 

2  If  9  boys  get  437  credits  in  examination,  what  is  their 
average? 

3  In  a  six-grade  school  there  are  288  children,  what  is 
the  average  for  each  grade? 

4  66,924  •^  49. 

5  97,905  -5-  321. 

6  694  +  263  —  142  +  465  —  394. 

1  What  kind  of  fractions  are  the  following? 
t  i,  i  7i,  t,  8f ,  I,  H 

2  i.  Multiply  the  denominator  by  2.  What  did  you 
do  to  the  fraction?    Why? 

3  |.  Divide  the  numerator  by  2.  What  did  you  do  to 
the  fraction?    Why? 

4  J.  Multiply  the  numerator  by  2.  What  did  you 
do  to  the  fraction?    Why? 

5  J.  Divide  the  denominator  by  2.  What  did  you 
do  to  the  fraction.    Why? 

6  Which  is  larger  4  or  tV»  i  or  ^,  ^  or  ^. 

1  Alice  has  98  credits  in  Arithmetic;  97  in  English; 
90  in  Geography,  92  in  Nature  Study,  95  in  Physiology,  93 
in  Music,  91  in  Reading,  100  in  Spelling  and  100  in  Deport- 
ment.   What  is  her  average? 

2  How  many  pupils  in  yoiir  class?  If  each  one's  books 
cost  $4.85,  how  much  did  all  your  books  cost? 

3  What  cost  5  yds.  of  doth  at  $.59  per  yd.,  9  yds.  at 
75  cts.,  8  yds.  at  $1.25, 10  yds.  at  $1.50  and  12  yds.  at  $1.75? 

4  Make  out  a  bill  for  7  articles  bought  at  a  drug  store. 

1  A  barrel  of  flour  weighs  196  lbs.  How  many  barrels 
in  8820  lbs.? 

2  Agnes  Wasse  bought  of  Edwin  De  Lyne  4  books  at 
$1.25  each,  5  pencils  at  5  cts.,  5  pencils  at  1  ct.,  3  tablets  at 
10  cti.,  5  blank  books  at  15  cts.  Make  out  bill  and  receipt 
it. 


3  xvi  +  xxm  — K  — XIV  +  XLV. 

Write  answer  in  Roman  Notation. 
Write  answer  in  words. 

4  (94  X  8)  +  (640  -^  8)  +  (463  +  217)  —  (28  X  3). 

5  Write  the  12*s  in  multiplication. 

6  Write  the  7's  in  Division. 

1  Reduce  to  lowest  terms: 

81     A>     A>     Tli     TJJ- 

2  Reduce  to  mixed  numbers: 

*P,  ^,  ¥.   Y.  H 

3  Reduce  to  whole  numbers : 

4  Reduce  to  improper  fractions: 
4t»  9^,  lif,  5f,  2-i-y 

5  Write  2  concrete,  2  odd,  2  even,  2  abstract,  2  compos- 
ite and  2  prime  nimibers. 

Work  and  mark  the  terms  of  each  example: 


19. 


1  24  +  13  +  84  +  72  + 

2  9804  —  1765. 

3  425  X  70. 

4  648  -M2. 

5  2157  -h  32. 


1  8  gi.  =  pt. 
12  pt.  =  qt. 
16  qt.  =  gal. 
20  pks.  =  bu. 
16  qt.  =  pk. 

10560  ft.  =  mi. 

36  ft.  =  yd. 

144  in.  =  ft. 

I  27  sq.  ft.  =  sq.  yd. 

432sq.  in.  =  sq.ft. 

2  48  X  25  X  16 


X  36  X 
9  X 


100 
16 


10  X  50  X  12  X 

3  If  43  dolls  cost  $64.50,  what  will45  dolls^cost? 

4  Reduce  and  tell  to  what  you  reduced  the|^following 
fractions: 

«,  7i  H^,  f  to  25ths,  V 

5  Add  I  and  i. 

6  Subtract  §  from  ^. 
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Reduce  to  the  Least  Common  Demoninator: 

1   !.  i,  i 
3   i,  A,  i 

5  i,  I.  A,  i 

6  i  I,  |. 

7  ?,if 

1  The  distance  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  is  365  miles. 
Aldus  starts  from  Albany  and  Louise  from  Buffalo;  if  they 
travel  towards  each  other  and  Ardus  goes  124  miles  and 
Louise  126  miles,  how  far  apart  are  they? 

2  Wallace  had  a  $5  bill,  7  half  dollars,  9  quarters,  14 
dimes,  23  nickels  and  17  cents.    How  much  money  has  he? 

Write  your  answer  in  words: 

3  If  he  spends  $12.95  for  a.  suit  of  clothes,  how  much 
will  he  have  left? 


4  Draw  a  diagram: 

If  a  lot  is  264  ft.  long  and  198  ft.  wide,  howjfar  aroimd  it? 

5  How  many  sq.  ft.  does  it  contain? 

1  214  +  645  +  927  +  842. 

2  74,015  —  21,643. 

3  4257  X  72.     (Begin  to  multiply  with  left  hand  figure.) 

4  8146  -i-  39. 

5  4X3X2X7X5 

14  X  12 
0    9-*.    What  is  the  number? 

7  Factor  125. 

8  Reduce  tV  to  lowest  terms. 

9  Reduce  V  to  a  mixed  number. 

10  Reduce  V  to  a  whole  number. 

11  Reduce  4J  to  an  improper  fraction. 

12     " 


Add  i  +  i  + 


?Tr« 


Playing  Seed  Store 

TAKING  advantage  of  the  social  plays  of  children, 
the  following  lesson,.one  of  a  series  on  store-keeping, 
wfts  worked  out  in  the  second  gracje.  The  store 
was  co-operative  in  that  every  pupil  made  some- 
thing for  it,  contributed  seeds  towards  it,  secured  price 
list,  and  dealt  in  it. 

An  ordinary  wooden  box  set  upon  end  with  two  boards 
on  top  to  form  a  gable  roof,  two  miniature  counters,  a 
shelf,  a  closet,  a  roll  of  paper,  and  a  scale  cut  out  of  soft 
tin,  having  served  successively  as  dairy,  bakery,  and  gro- 
cery, was  now  used  as  seed  store.  Rakes,  hoes,  onion 
weieders  and  trowels  made  of  paper,  or  better  still,  of  soft 
tin  with  a  meat  skewer  for  a  handle,  were  for  sale. 

Tiny  potatoes,  plentiful  on  the  cinnamon  vine,  were 
placed  in  paper  slat  baskets.  Pap)er  boxes  were  filled  with 
packets  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  most  of  which  were 
collected  by  the  children  in  the  school  and  home  gardens. 
Dahlia  tubers,  gladioli  bulbs,  onion  sets  and  asparagus 
roots  were  added. 

Seed  packets  were  made  of  drawing  paper  and  the  most 
satisfactory  boxes  of  Manila  cardboard,  first  used  as 
directed  work  to  get  a  imiform  size,  and  later  on  as  un- 
directed work  at  their  seats.  Tags,  with  the  names  of 
seeds  sold,  fastened  to  sticks,  were  pasted  in  the  different 
boxes.  Toy  money  of  aluminum,  similar  to  grocer's 
checks,  was  used. 

Our  miniature  store  could  not  hold  all  the  seed  boxes,  so 


they  were  placed  in  rows  upon  the  long  table,  which  served 
as   a   counter. 
The  following  price  list  was  placed  upon  the  blackboard: 


Seed  Store 

Flowers 

VegeUMes 

Candytuft 

.05 

Com 

.05 

China  Pinks 

.06 

Beans 

.02 

Nasturtiums 

.04 

Peas 

.04 

Pansy 

.10 

Parsley 

.05 

Sweet  Peas 

.08 

Beets 

.05 

Four-o'clocks 

.01 

Morning  Glory 

.01 

Note    The  prices  were  changed  to  suit  the  itze  of  the  fMicket. 

The  children  did  not  buy  and  sell  at  random,  but  with  a 
definite  purpose  in  view.  In  the  beginning,  the  children 
in  the  group  were  given  10  cts.  each,  and  were  told  to  be 
ready  to  purchase  seeds  selected  from  the  list  before  them. 
Each  child  passed  up  quickly  and  made  his  purchase. 
As  the  storekeeper  gave  him  the  change  the  children  at 
their  desks  were  expected  to  be  ready  with  their  answers. 
Should  the  storekeeper  give  incorrect  change,  another  was 
chosen  to  take  his  place.  In  the  same  way  25  cts.,  50  cts., 
and  $1.00  were  used.' 

The  interest  was  unabated.  So  desirous  were  the  chil- 
dren to  become  storekeepers,  that  they  worked  faithfully 
at  the  problems.  Not  only  was  the  child  with  the  most 
(Conlinued  #»  pai$  36} 
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(CotUinuedfrom  page  33) 
correct  answers  chosen,  but  frequently  he  who 
wcMrked  every  problem  mentally,  showing  the     a 
greatest  improvement. 

The  above  operation  merely  involved  sub- 
traction. When  the  children  were  capable  of 
doing  more,  two  operations  were  undertaken. 
For  example,  50  cts.  was  given  each  child  with 
which  to  buy  2,  3,  4  or  5  packets  of  one  kind 
of  seed,  according  to  the  multiplication  table 
we  were  trying  to  impress.  As  the  purchase 
was  made  and  the  change  handed  over  by 
the  storekeeper,  two  processes — multiplication 
and  subtraction  were  involved. 

Then,  by  buying  two  packets  of  our  kind  and 
Arec  of  another,  and  the  change  given  the  pur- 
chaser, three  processes — multiplication,  addi- 
ti<m,  and  subtraction  —  were  involved. 

If  the  children  were  too  slow  we'd  stop  for 
two  or  more  exercises  and  coimt  by  pegs,  inch  squares, 
tooth-picks  or  com.    When  speed  and  accuracy  had  been 
attained,  much  to  their  delight,  the  children  returned  to 
their  store-keeping. 

Oral  problems,  observing  a  certain  form  of  expression, 
were  given  by  the  children.  With  a  minimum  of  instruc- 
tion, the  children  w^e  directed  to  carry  on  all  transactions. 
Later  on,  the  children  had  little  difficulty  in  using  this 
f^rm  of  arithmetic  as  seat  work. 


BEANS 


Closely  correlated  with  the  arithmetic  were 
English,  Spdling,  Writing  and  Reading. 

Problems  of  which  the  following  are  speci- 
mens were  selected  from  class  work: 


Sexd  Store 
At  the  seed  store  I  bought  a  package  of  beans  for  2 
cts.,  a  package  of  peas  for  4  cts.,  and  parsley  for  5  cts. 
I  spent  11  cts.,  I  gave  the  store  keeper  15  cts. 
He  gave  me  four  cents  back. 

2-1-4-1-5  =  11 
15  —  11  =  4 

WnxiAM  T. 
Seed  Store 
I  bought  4  packages  of  snapdragon  seeds  for  10  cts. 
a  package.    I  ^)ent  40  cts. 

I  gave  the  storekeeper  50  cts.  and  he  gave  me  10  ct«. 
back. 

4  X  10  =  40 
50  —  40  =  10 

Ella  FiSBsa 

Seed  Store 

I  bought  three  hundred  asparagus  at  $1.00  a  hundred.    I  gave  the 
seed  man  $5.00  and  he  gave  me  $2.00  back.    I  spent  $3.00. 
300  X  1  =  300 
500  —  200 

I  bought  one  package  of  beans  for  2  cts.,  and  one  package  poppy 
seed!  for  9  cts.  I  spent  11  cts.  I  gave  the  man  12  cts.,  he  gave 
me  1  ct  back. 

2-1-    9  =  11 
12  —  11  =  1 

Augustus  Dattilo 


Dictation  Lessons 

Physiology 

My  body  is  made  up  of  a  head,  a  trunk,  two  arms  and 
two  legs.  My  body  is  covered  witii  skin.  Under  the  skin 
18  muscle,  or  flesh.    Inside  the  flesh  are  bones. 

The  bones  make  a  framework.  They  hold  the  body  in 
shape.  They  cover  tender  parts  and  keep  them  from 
getting  hurt.  There  are  about  two  himdred  bones  in  my 
body,    lliey  are  of  different  shapes  and  sizes. 

TTie  bones  cannot  move  by  themselves.  The  muscles 
pull  them  and  make  them  move. 

Babiea'  bones  are  soft  and  easily  bent.  Did  you  ever  see 
children  with  bow  legs?  That  is  because  they  walked  too 
aeon.  Their  leg  bones  were  soft  and  became  bent.  Never 
stand  babies  on  their  feet. 

Why  are  some  people  round-shouldered?  Because  they 
did  not  lit  straight  when  they  were  children. 

Muscle,  or  flesh,  looks  like  beefsteak.  The  muscles 
are  always  working.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are? 
Almost  five  hundred.  They  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
They  stretch  and  pull.  Look  at  the  muscles  in  your  hand 
and  arm. 

When  the  muscles  work  they  grow  strong.  Look  at  the 
bladuunith's  arms.  When  we  nm  and  walk  in  the  fresh 
air  the  muscles  move  fast.    They  grow  big  and  strong. 

Did  you  evejr  see  a  locomotive?  What  makes  it  go? 
The  fire  inside.  If  the  fireman  put  no  coal  on  the  fire,  the 
engine  would  stop. 

We  are  like  engines.  Instead  of  coal  we  must  have  food. 
If  we  had  no  food  we  should  die.  Parts  of  our  bodies  are 
always  wearing  out.  But  we  don't  grow  thin  and  wear  all 
away.  The  food  we  eat  makes  new  muscles  and  bones. 
Some  day  you  will  learn  how. 

Does  a  fireman  put  bad  coal  into  his  fire?  No,  he  chooses 
good  fael,  or  the  fire  will  go  out.  Just  so  we  must  choose 
good  food  to  put  into  our  stomachs.  If  we  eat  pie  and  cake 
and  candy  instead  of  good  food,  we  shall  soon  be  sick. 

Treat  your  stomadi  well.  It  has  much  work  to  do. 
Good  food  makes  good  blood.    Good  blood  makes  us  well. 

Nature  Work 
Let  us  walk  in  the  woods.    Rattle,  rattle,  thump !    What 


See  that  little  squirrel.  He  is  very  busy.  He  is  gather- 
ing  nuts.  How  does  he  carry  them?  He  has  no  pockets. 
Squirrels  carry  nuts  in  their  cheeks. 

Squirrels  like  to  sleep  in  the  winter.  They  like  to  stay  in 
their  warm  nests.  In  the  autunm  they  gather  nuts.  They 
hide  the  nuts  in  their  nests.  When  winter  comes  they  have 
plenty  of  food.    They  do  not  have  to  go  out  in  the  snow. 

Bears  like  to  sleep  in  the  winter.  They  make  warm  dens 
in  the  ground.  Sometimes  they  creep  into  a  hollow  treq. 
Bears  do  not  take  any  food  with  them.  They  sleep  all 
wmter.  When  they  wake  up  in  the  spring  they  are  hungry 
and  fierce. 

Where  do  all  the  frogs  and  turtles  go  in  the  winter? 
They  do  not  like  the  cold.  They  dig  down  into  the  earth. 
There  they  stay  till  spring. 

Do  you  see  any  robins  now?  No,  they  have  flown  away 
to  the  south.  They  will  come  back  in  the  spring.  Many 
birds  fly  south  in  the  winter.  Himdreds  of  them  fly  together. 

All  summer  the  farmer  has  worked.  Now  he  gathers 
his  fruit  and  vegetables.  He  puts  the  apples  mto  barrels. 
He  digs  the  potatoes.  He  gathers  the  pumpkins  and 
squashes.  He  digs  up  the  turnips  and  beets.  The  com 
has  been  cut.    The  fields  are  bare. 

The  farmer  loads  his  wagon  and  drives  to  town.  There 
he  sells  what  he  has  raised.  He  has  worked  hard  in  the 
fields  all  simimer.    Now  he  can  rest. 


This  is  a  cold  day. 
a  frost  to-night. 


The  wind  is  keen.    We  may  have 


is  that?    It  fell  from  the  tree. 
It  is  a  nut. 


Here  it  is  on  the  ground. 


Did  you  see  the  frost?  It  was  on  the  ground  this  morn- 
ing. It  was  white.  Frost  kills  the  flowers  and  leaves. 
They  ch-oop  and  die.  Does  it  kill  the  stems  and  roots? 
Sometimes. 

Now  the  trees  are  bare.  The  leaves  have  fallen.  The 
cold  wind  blows  the  branches.  Are  the  trees  dead?  No, 
indeed.  The  trees  are  sleeping.  They  will  waken  in  the 
spring. 
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January  Nature  Study 

The  Sparrow 

The  English  sparrow  is  one  of  the  best  of  birds  for  winte^ 
nature  study.  He  stays  with  us  all  the  year,  and  he  is 
ever-present,  in  the  dty  as  well  as  the  country. 

If  you  watch  a  group  of  English  sparrows  closely,  you 
will  notice  that  some  of  them  have  a  black  mark  on  the 
throat.  These  are  the  male  birds.  They  have  also  a 
white  qx>t  on  each  wing. 

The  female  birds  have  gray  throats.  They  are  usually 
a  little  smaller  than  the  niales.  They  are  built  more 
daintily  and  move  with  more  grace  than  do  the  males. 

Hie  baby  q>arrows  look  like  their  mother. 

How  many  eyes  has  a  sparrow?  How  many  feet?  What 
kind  of  a  mouth? 

The  sparrow  has  a  strong  beak.  The  two  nostrils  are 
in  the  b^.    The  two  ears  are  back  of  the  beak. 

What  kind  of  feet  has  the  sparrow?  His  long  toes  help 
him  to  ding  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  or  to  a  fence  wire. 

What  does  the  sparrow  eat?  Throw  some  bread  crumbs, 
com,  or  oats,  into  the  yard  or  onto  the  street,  and  see. 

In  the  sununer  time  it  is  easy  for  the  bright-eyed  little 
birds  to  find  plenty  of  seed  or  fruit  to  eat.  In  the  winter 
they  have  to  work  hard  to  find  sufiicient  food.  In  the  dty, 
after  horses  have  eaten  their  dinner,  the  birds  can  pick  up 
the  oats  that  are  left  scattered  about.  Sometimes  the 
sparrows  eat  leaf  buds  from  the  trees. 

He  18  called  the  English  sparrow  because  his  ancestors 
came  to  this  coimtry  from  England. 

He  cannot  sing.  He  only  chatters,  and  if  other  birds  are 
about,  he  sometimes  scolds. 

We  have  some  sparrows  in  our  country  that  are  beautiful 


singers.    They  are  only  distant  cousins  of  the  noisy,  chatter- 
ing English  sparrow. 

Where  does  the  English  sparrow  build  her  nest?  What 
is  the  color  of  the  eggs? 

The  Peanut 

The  peanut  can  easily  be  used  for  winter  nature  study, 
for  except  in  the  depths  of  the  coimtry,  it  is  everywhere 
available.  Give  a  peanut  to  each  child.  What  is  the  color 
of  the  shell?  Is  the  shell  rough  or  smooth?  Are  the  two 
ends  of  the  shell  alike? 

Crack  the  nuts.  What  is  inside?  How  many  nuts  in 
each  shell?  (Usually  two; 'sometimes  one,  sometimes 
three.) 

What  is  each  nut  cbvered  with?    (A  reddish  skin.) 

How  many  parts  has  each  nut?  (Two.)  What  is  the 
color  of  the  nut  meat? 

Eat  the  nuts.  Was  the  peanut  raw  or  cooked?  How 
cooked?    (Roasted.) 

How  does  an  unroasted  peanut  taste?  (A  little  like  raw 
potato.) 

Tell  the  children  how  the  peanut  grows.  The  so-called 
nuts  grow  on  the  roots,  somewhat  as  potatoes  grow.  The 
plant  is  a  vine,  with  small,  delicate  leaves. 

How  are  peanuts  used?  (Eaten  as  they  are,  simply 
roasted.  They  are  also  groimd  into  peanut  butter.  They 
are  sometimes  salted,  and  often  they  are  used  for  peanut 
candy.) 

Ice  1 

Who  has  seen  ice?    When  is  therejce  out-of-doors?  ^IC 

If  you  leave  a  piece  of  ice  in  a  warm  room,  what  ^p- 
pens?  (It  mdts.)  What  is  it  mdted? « (Water.)  How 
can  water  be  tinned  into  ice?    (Byf freesdng  it.) 
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Who  has  stood  on  ice?  Who  has  slidden  on  ice?  Who 
can  skate  on  ice?  How  thick  will  ice  freeze?  (Sometimes, 
and  in  some  places,  thick  enough  to  hold  horses  and  sleds. 
A  few  years  ago  a  house  was  moved  across  a  mountain  lake 
in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  ice.) 

What  do  we  do  with  ice?  (Skate,  slide,  use  it  for  freezing 
ice  cream.) 


Where  do  we  get  ice  in  summer?  (It  is  cut  during  the 
cold  weather,  and  stored  in  ice-houses.  Some  ice  is  made 
in  ice-factories,  in  warm  weather,  by  freezing  water  arti- 
ficially.) 

Why  do  our  mothers  buy  ice  in  the  summer  time?  (To 
keep  food  cool,  so  that  it  may  not  spoil;  to  cool  drinking 
water.) 


OCCUPATION  LESSONS 


"Primary  Education"  Paper 
Cuttings  Illustration 

H.  F.  B. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  made  up  of  cuttings 
from  three  of  the  models  given  in  the  Primary  Educa- 
TiON.^  The  background  is  green  denim,  which  is  tacked 
between  two  of  the  windows  in  the  school-room.  I  used 
chalk  for  the  trees  and  snow. 

No  two  cuttings  are  by  the  same  pupil  and  each  one,  with 
the  exception  of  the  little  gi4s  on  sleds,  is  made  with  just 
one  cut  of  the  scissors.  '  No  clipping  or  trinmiing  is  ever 
allowed. 

When  there  are  a  number  of  models  on  one  page  of  the 
magazine  I  usually  moimt  the  one  I  wish  the  cluldren  to 
use  on  a  piece  of  white  cardboard.  Then  holding  it  before 
the  school,  call  attention  to  the  main  points.  As  for  in- 
stance, the  boy  coasting  has  his  feet  higher  than  his  head; 
his  head  does  not  extend  beyond  the  front  of  the  sled: 
the  wind  blows  the  tassel  of  his  cap  straight  back,  etc 
By  careful  questioning,  these  points  may  dl  be  brought 
out  by  the  diildren. 

While  studying  the  model  I  have  the  pupils  as  near  me 
as  possible,  always  sitting  together  that  all  may  see  dearly 
every  point  under  discussion.  I  then  place  the  model  in  an 
upright  position  on  the  table  before  the  school. 

First,  be  sure  that  your  model  interests  the  children. 
Second,  insbt  on  cutting  as  large  as  the  paper  will  i)er- 
mit. 

As  a  rule  we  use  Manila  paper,  size  9  x  6'^ 

7.  IW«. 


You  may  be  discouraged  at  first,  but  keep  at  it. 
I  have  pupils  who  are  doing  excellent  cutting  now  who 
did  almost  nothing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


A  January  Border 

(By  a  Second  Grade  Room  in  the  A.  A.  Libby  School,  Chicago.) 
E.  C. 

We  wished  to  decorate  our  room  with  a  border  suitable 
for  January.  We  had  just  had  a  big  snowstorm  and  every 
boy  to  whom  Santa  Claus  had  given  a  sled  was  having  a 
joyous  time.  So  our  drawing  lesson  for  this  certain  day 
was  to  be  a  boy  pulling  his  litUe  sister  on  his  sled. 

Each  child  proceeded  to  draw  his  picture,  choosing  his 
own  particular  kind  of  sled,  the  one  that  suited  his  fancy. 
The  chief  point  in  the  lesson  was  to  show  action.  These 
drawings  were  made  on  9  x  12"  paper. 

The  two  children  who  had  the  best  drawings  were  chosen 
to  enlarge  their  pictures.  This  was  done  on  two  sheets 
of  12  X  18  "  paper.  Other  children  held  the  paper  against 
the  blackboard  while  these  two  drew,  one  drawing  the  boy, 
while  the  other  drew  the  girl  on  the  sled. 

Then  the  figiures  were  cut  out  and  used  as  patterns. 
The  other  children  in  the  room  traced  around  them,  and 
cut  out  enough  to  fill  the  space  around  the  room.  Even 
the  teacher  had  her  share  in  the  work.  When  the  children 
had  pinned  up  their  figures,  she  filled  in  the  backgroimd 
with  trees,  dr^wn  with  white  chalk  on  Jtht  burlap,  which 
gave  a  rather  snowy  look  to  the  scene.i/  vriC 

This  "frieze"  proved  a  source  of  delight  to  the  children 
chiefly  because  ^ch  one  could  say,  "I  helped  make  it" 
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Co-operative    Rug-making  in 
the  Grades 

Jennie  Rebecx:a  Faddis 

BY  co-op)erative  work  in  the  school-room  we  mean  that 
which  represents  the  combined  effort  of  individual 
children  in  undertaking  a  problem  of  common 
interest.  Educators  place  considerable  emphasis 
upon  various  kinds  of  co-operative  work  these  times,  be- 
lieving that  conununity  interest  as  opposed  to  selfish 
competition  in  continual  individual  doing,  is  the  desirable  . 
trend  of  action  for  embryo  citizens. 

Nowhere  is  co-operative  work  of  more  value  than  in  the 
handwork,  for  in  this  the  tangible  proofs  of  each  individual's 
skill  stand  out,  as  helping  to  make  a  good  piece  of  work 
or  the  reverse.  Children  who  do  poorly  in  the  thinkiilg 
and  reasoning  processes  of  school  routine  often  excel  in 
different  modes  of  construction  with  the  hands,  and  thus 
receive  needed  encouragement  denied  them  elsewhere. 
•The  brightest  child  mentally  may  be  in  real  need  of  the 
development  afforded  by  handwork  to  correct  a  weakness 
in  his  makeup.  • 

The  alert  teacher,  who  seizes  on  opportune  situations  for 
presenting  appealing  motives  to  children  in  all  work, 
should  take  into  consideration  in  each  particular  problem 
the  value  to  the  individual  of  work  planned  for  many  pairs 
of  hands;  and  she  is  apt  to  ask  herself  such  questions  as, 
"What  satisfaction  will  they  feel  in  it  as  they  strive  toward 
a  finished  whole?  What  is  the  use  of  the  product  from  their 
point  of  view?    May  they  share  it  alike?  " 

'Rug-making  commends  itself  as  a  form  of  handwork  that 
may  be  well  introduced  as  co-operative  problems  by  any 
teacher  in  the  first  four  grades,  for  the  usable  materials  are 
so  varied  that  almost  everyone  at  work  with  children  can 
find  the  means  to  construct  mats  for  the  doll  house  or  rugs 
for  the  floor  that  will  be  attractive  and  useful.  The  rugs 
described  here  are  of  the  inexpensive  kind,  and  much  of  the 
material  for  those  made  of  cloth  was  brought  by  the 
children. 

In  Illus.  No.  1,  the  pieces  were  made  by  kindergarten, 
first  and  second  grade  children. 


No.  1 .  This  rug  measures  3  x  2^  ft.  and  is  made  of 
the  long  pine  needles  of  the  south  and  rafl&a.  The  twelve 
individual  mats  were  woven  on  small  homemade  looms. 
Bands  of  woven  raflSa  conceal  the  joining  of  the  sides  of  the 
mats  which  show  the  rough  needle  ends.  This  work  was 
done  in  the  kindergarten,  though  the  task  would  be  better 
undertaken  by  older  children,  the  teacher  concluded. 
The  color  combination  of  green  needles  and  natural  raffia 
is  very  pleasing. 

No.  2  is  a  circular  rug  measuring  30"  in  diameter  and  was 
also  made  by  wee  ones,  who  brought  black  stockings  and 
white  woven  underwear  for  the  braids,  which  were  sewed 
into  shape  by  the  older  children  and  the  teacher. 

No.  3  is  a  strip  3^  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  wide,  in  beautiful 
colors  of  soft  wool,  to  represent  a  Roman  stripe.  First 
grade  children  made  this  on  the  Todd  looms. 

No.  4  shows  two  pretty  zephyr  rugs  made  by  first  grade 
children  for  flieir  doll  house. 

No.  5  was  made  by  first  grade  children,  and  is  a  pretty 
piece  of  matting  made  of  green  raffia  and  the  yellow  and 
brown  stems  of  the  beard-grass  or  brown  sedge,  which  is  a 
common  growth  in  poor  clayey  or  sandy  upland  soil. 
This  piece  made  an  appropriate  floor  covering  for  the  dining 
room  of  the  doll  house. 

No.  6  is  another  first  ^rade  rug  made  for  a  doll  house. 
It  measures  12  x  10"  and  is  made  of  blue  and  white  cotton 
cloth,  and  serves  for  the  bed-room  rug. 

No.  7  is  a  doll  rug  9  x  7"  made  of  red  and  blue  twine. 

No.  8  is  a  circular  zephyr  mat  of  spool  knitting.  One 
beautiful  co-operative  rug  42  x  30  was  composed  of 
rows  of  the  small  individual  mats.  In  this  case  the  chil- 
dren brought  much  of  the  yarn  from  home,  and  the  colors 
were  varied  and  the  quality  of  wool  very  different.  The 
teacher  and  the  children  combined  these  "hit-or-miss'' 
circles  with  those  made  of  dark  green  to  make  a  design  in 
the  center.  The  outer  rows  were  of  the  dark  plain  color. 
The  foiu*-sided  space  between  the  circular  mats  was  filled 
with  a  coarse  cobweb  pattern  made  with  the  yam,  and  the 
rug  was  lined  with  a  heavy  burlap.  This  rug  occupied 
a  place  in  front  of  the  rocking-chair  for  visiting  mothers 
and  did  duty  in  the  school-room  for  several  years.  The 
spool  knitting  may  be  well  used  in  the  first  two  grades. 
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n  the  knitting  is  done  on  home-made  machines,  the  spools 
should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  thick  wool  which 
should  be  used  by  little  fingers.  No.  9  shows  half  of  a 
large  paper  rug  made  of  two  shades  of  tan.  The  paper  is 
heavy  and  also  lined  with  a  stiff  quality.  The  teacher 
whose  pupils  made  this  rug  spent  considerable  time  planning 
it,  so  that  all  hands  might  be  represented  in  the  work. 
She  thought  the  joy  manifested  over  the  finished  product 
justified  her  efforts  at  planning. 

No.  10  is  a  red,  white  and  blue  cotton  rug  36  x  27",  and 
like  most  of  those  previously  described  was  made  in  the . 
first  grade,  and  on  several  small  looms.  No.  11  is  second 
grade  work,  10  x  8",  neatly  woven  on  a  pasteboard  loom, 
and  of  blue  and  magenta  jute,  a  material  that  is  now  much 
used  for  weaving.  No.  12  is  another  very  attractive 
piece  of  work  from  two  colors  of  jute.  No.  13  is  an  in- 
dividual mat  of  raffia  in  d^rk  red,  green  and  natural  colors. 
.  No.  14  was  made  by  a  second  grade  from  paper  rope  and 
is  a^  serviceable  looking  floor  covering  for  the  living-room  in 
their  doll  house. 

No.  15  gives  a  group  of  attractive  cotton  rag  rugs, 
14  X  10"  in  size,  made  of  good  colors,  well  arranged,  with 
the  dull  grays  for  tenters,  and  pink,  green  or  blue  borders. 
A  bright  color  is  often  mixed  with  a  subdued  one  to  soften 
the  effect  of  the  stripe.  In  making  rugs  like  these,  for 
which  children  bring  the  material,  they  often  exchange 
colors  to  suit  their  tastes. 

Nos.  16  and  17  are  more  pretentious  rugs  than  the  others 
as  to  size,  being  4  x  2^  ft.,  made  on  a  large  handmade  loom, 
and  especially  interesting,  as  the  second  grade  children  who 
made  them  dyed  all  the  cloth  used,  having  experimented 
with  several  dyes  to  produce  the  colors  they  wanted. 
No.  16  is  gray  with  a  border  of  brown,  blue  and  green, 
and  No.  17  is  brown  with  blue,  green  and  gray  border. 
These  rugs  have  been  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  school- 
room. 

Nos.  18  and  19  are  oblong  rugs  made  of  thick  braided 
strips.  No.  18  is  raffia  in  natural  color,  with  border  of 
green,  red  and  black,  and  the  making  was  the  com- 
bined effort  of  a  third  grade  that  had  done  very  little  hand 
work  before  undertaking  this  task,  which  prove'd  a  delight 
to  them.  No.  19  is  made  of  carefully  selected  corn  busks 
in  beautiful  natural  color,  with  a  dyed  border  of  greens 
and  browns. 

No.  20  is  a  rag  rug  4  x  2  ft.  of  all  kinds  of  cloth,  also 
braided  in  strips,  the  plaiting  and  sewing  all  done  by 
second  grade  children,  who  worked  long  and  hard  to  make 
a  thing  of  real  worth  for  their  school-room. 

No.  21  deserves  special  attention  as  one  of  the  prettiest 
rugs  in  the  collection,  one  made  without  cost  to  the  school, 
and  the  work  of  odd  times  out  of  school  hours  that  needed 
to  be  employed,  as  indoor  recess  time,  that  spent.in  wait- 


ing for  older  sisters  and  brothers,  etc.  About 
thirty-five  children  in  a  second  grade  room  did  the 
work  on  six  cardboard  looms  made  from  the  backs 
of  tablets,  the  ends  strengthened  by  a  binding  of 
linen  that  comes  on  the  tablet.  For  stiffeners 
along  the  sides  of  the  looms,  the  teachers  furnished 
curtain  rods,  using  the  solid  part  of  the  rod.  Put- 
ting these  rods  through  extra  holes  at  the  ends  of 
the  cardboard  slightly  curved  the  surface  over  which 
the  warp  was  threaded  and  made  the  weaving  more 
easily  done  than  directly  on  a  flat  surface.  The 
material  used  in  the  rug  is  bright  cotton  of  all 
colors,  obtained  from  a  wholesale  store  that  gives 
away  every  year  books  of-  the  samples,  which  come 
in  pieces  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  The  children 
cut  these  pieces  into  strips.  The  warp  was  also 
of  different  colors  and  samples  from  the  same  store. 
The  ends  of  this  rug  are  neatly  bound  with  dress 
braid.  The  teacher  says  the  interest  in  preparing 
the  strips  and  weaving  was  so  great  all  the  time 
that  if  there  had  been  looms  enough  for  more  to 
work  at  a  time  the  room  would  have  been  a  busy 
hive  of  workers. 
No.  22  shows  a  silk  rug  54"  long  and  28"  wide, 
made  mainly  by  fourth  grade  girls  chosen  from  several  differ- 
ent school  buildings.  Many  old  silk  waists,  skirts,  parasob 
and  ribbons  furnished  the  material  for  the  braiding,  which 
was  shaped  into  elliptical  mats  6"  long  and  4"  wide.  There 
are  sixty-three  of  these  mats  in  the  rug.  The  bright  colored, 
light  colored  and  mixed  ones  of  the  center  form  a  design. 
The  border  of  twenty-eight  mats  is  black.  After  the  mats 
were  fastened  together  the  whole  was  lined  with  a  heavy 
green  wool  rep.    This  is  a  substantial  and  attractive  rug. 

No.  23  shows  a  group  of  dainty  mats,  14  x  10",  made  of 
the  ravelings  from  tilo  matting.  The  third  grade  children 
who  did  the  work  dyed  the  fibers  for  the  borders. 
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«  Nos.  24  and  25  represent  two  homemade  looms.  The 
wooden^'one  was  made  by  second  grade  childroi,  who 
measured  for  the  spaces  between  the  na&  and  did  the  pound- 
ing and  all.  The  cardboard  loom  was  made  and  used  by 
thhrd  grade  children. 

No.  26  presents  an  interesting  rug-making  problem 
planned  by  a  second  grade  teacher  whose  room  contains 
several  children  large  for  the  grade,  who  are  essentially 
handworkers  and  need  manual  training  in  the  school-room. 

The  pictures  show  the  completed  rug  (a),  the  rug  on  the 
loom  (&),  and  a  detail  of  the  border  (c). 

The  material  used  is  a  dark  brown  and  black  checked  wool 
panama  skirt  containing  six  yards,  a  soft  flannel  waist  of 
green,  grays  and  brown,  and  a  half  yard  of  new  green  serge. 

The  teacher  talked  over  the  plan  with  the  children, 
drawing  and  explaining  the  border,  and  receiving  Uieir 
suggestions,  so  that  they  undertook  the  work  mth  enthu- 
siasm. Twenty-four  children  worked  on  the  rug,  doing 
everything,  from  the  threading  of  the  loom  —  the  work  of 
a  good-sized  boy  —  to  the  tying  of  the  fringe  in  good  hard 
knots.  It  took  a  little  over  two  weeks  to  make  the  rug, 
the  children  working  at  odd  times  during  the  day. 

The  loom  is  handmade,  5  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  wide.  Thick 
iron  rods  at  the  sides  prevent  the  drawing  in,  which  is  some- 
times annoying.  The  nig  measures  4^  by  2^  ft.  and  is 
much  admired  for  its  good  color  combinations  and  care- 
ful workmanship. 

No.  27  pictures  a  rug  made  in  a  third  grade  room,  which 
the  teacher  is  always  striving  to  make  a  bright,  orderly 
spot  for  five  hours  of  the  day  for  children  whose  homes  are 
poor  and  often  of  the  shiftless  kind.  The  pieces  for  the 
rug  were  cut  from  an  old  dark  overcoat,  the  children  using 
a  paper  pattern;  and  the  edges  were  blanket-stitched  in 
various  colors. 

Those  teachers  who  let  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  charge 
share  with  them  the  responsibility  of  making  the  school- 
rooms into  school  homes  of  the  busy  work-shop  kind,  and 
of  keeping  them  in  such  order  that  they  present  well- 
defined  interests  in  the  process  of  development,  and  attrac- 
tive to  all  who  enter,  have  learned  the  value  of  wholesome 
co-operation  and  the  joy  of  real  teaching. 


Seat  Work 


1    Write 
Write 

Write 


the 
the 
the 
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names  of  six  things  in  the  kitckfla. 
names  of  six  things  in  th«  badrtam. 
names  of  six  things  in  the  bathrtMi. 


Write  the  names  of  six  things  in  the  cellar.  ^ 

2  Name  the  tools  used  by  a  carpenter,  a  ImcUayer. 
a  plumber,  a  street-sweeper. 

3  Give  out  cards  with  a  large  script  letter  or  nuJI 
word  written  on  it.    Let  children  prick  holes  aad  sew. 

4  Tell  how  a  cat  keeps  its  feet  warm  in  wiater. 
Tell  how  a  dog  keeps  its  feet  warm  in  winter. 
Tell  how  a  sheep  keeps  its  feet  warm  in  winter. 
Tell  how  a  rabbit  keeps  its  feet  warm  in  winter. 
Tell  how  a  hen  keeps  its  feet  warm  in  winter. 

5  Tell  something  you  have  to  wear  in  winter,  and  not 
in  summer;  something  you  eat  in  winter  and  sat  in 
su^Qjner;  something  you  see  in  winter  and  not  in  aimi- 
mer;   something  you  do  in  winter  and  not  in  simuner. 

6  Draw  three  trees  without  any  leaves. 

Draw  three  trees  showing  how  they  look  in  wamma. 

7  Write  in  full,  Mr.,  Rev.,  cts.,  $,  St,  Jr.,  Sr.,  Co., 
qt,  lb.,  oz. 

8  Take  a  big  word  such  as  ''telegram"  and  see  how 
many  little  words  you  can  find  in  it. 

9  Who  kiUed  Cock-Robin? 
Who  saw  him  die? 
Who  caught  his  blood? 
Who  rang  the  bell? 

Who  will  be  chief  mourner? 
Who  will  read  the  book? 
Who  will  be  the  Clerk? 
Who  will  dig  his  grave? 

10  Name  one  thing  that  each  of  the  followiag  can  do: 
Cats,  Dogs,  Ducks,  Birds,  Crows. 

11  Write  the  months  of  the  year. 

12  Name  all  the  words  that  rhyme  with  "hat. " 

13  Change  "  mat "  to  "  run  "  by  just  changing  one  lettor 
at  a  time. 

mat,  met,  bet,  bed,  red,  fod,  sod,  sud,  sun,  mn. 

14  What  do  the  following  animals  like  to  eat? 

A  rabbit,  a  horse,  a  canary,  a  cat,  and  a  Mouse. 

15  What  do  you  do  with  a  pen?  - 
What  do  you  do  with  a  cup? 
What  do  you  do  with  an  iron? 
What  do  you  do  with  a  broom? 
What  do  you  do  with  a  rake? 
What  do  you  do  with  a  mirror? 
What  do  you  do  with  a  comb? 

16  Make  up  a  short  story  and  use  a  picture  iaatead  o( 
a  word  wherever  you  can,  as: 


The 


cost  one  dime. 


19 


17  I  went  into  a  Chinese  laundry.  Where  did  the 
Chinaman  come  from?  How  did  he  get  to  this  country? 
What  language  does  he  speak?  From  which  end  of  Us 
book  does  he  begin  to  read? 

18  Write  a  verse  of  any  song  you  like. 
Write  sentences  giving  exactly  the  opposite  meaning. 
The  baby  is  sick. 
It  is  a  wet  day. 
The  man  is  tall. 
The  fence  is  high. 
The  water  is  cold. 
Write  out  a  riddle, 
(pane)           (two) 
(pain)             (to) 
Fill  in  the  blanks: 
Tom  had  a in  his  head. 


20 
21 


(ant) 
(aunt) 


There  is  a of  glass  in  this  room. 

I  have  feet. 

He  went to  the  store. 

The makes  a  hill. 

My  loves  me. 
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22  What  two  things  do  you  find  on  the  stem  of  a  horse- 
chestnut  leaf? 

23  Who  fell  down  the  hill  when  they  went  up  to  fetch 
a  pail  of  water?  Who  met  a  pie-man?  Who  sat  in  a  comer 
eating  pie?  Who  had  her  nose  pecked  oflF  by  a  blackbird? 
Who  ran  up  a  clock? 

24  What  dty  do  you  live  in? 
Name  four  other  cities. 

26    Who  is  the  Mayor  of  your  dty?    What  does  he 
do  for  the  dty?    ' 
26    Fill  in  the  blanks: 

The is  white. 

The is  red. 

The is  blue. 

The is  yellow. 

The is  black.    . 


27    What  children  live  in  tents? 


What  children  live  in  houses  made'of£ice? 
What  children  live  in  houses  where  the  walls  are 
mi^k  of  paper? 

28  Fill  out  these  sentences  with  two^or  more  things. 
A  horse  can 

A  dogcan 

Abird 

A  mouse 

A  cat 

A  baby 

A  worm 

29  It  has  four  legs,  two  long  ears,  a  very  short  tail, 
and  likes  to  eat  dandelion  leaves.  Write  its  name  and 
draw  its  picture.    ^ 

30  Name  all  the  different  kinds 
of  bells  you  can  think  of. 

31  What  is  this? 
What  is  it  good  for? 
Have  you  one? 
Of  what  is  it  made? 
How  many  ribs  has  it? 
Tell  when  you  used  it  last? 

32  I  am  soft  and  white.     I  come  from  the  sky.     If 
you  hold  me  in  your  hand,  I  will  fade  away.    Boys  and  girls 
like  me,  and  are  glad  to  see  millions  of  my  family  in  the 
winter  time.    What  is  my  name? 

33  What  kind  of  meat  do  we  get  from  lamb,  sheep,  calf, 
cow,  pig? 

34  It  has  four  legs,  a  short  tail,  two  very  large  horns, 
and  is  a  very  timid  animal.  Draw  its  picture  and  write 
its  name. 

35  Tell  ten  things  that  you  have  ever  had  to  drink? 

36  When  will  your  birthday  be? 
How  old  are  you  now? 

Write  three  things  you  would  like  to  get  as  presents. 
How  many  years  mH  it  be  before  you  are  15? 

37  Find  out  all  the  things  in  certain  lessons  that  have 
four  feet 

38  What  is  the  name  of  this  leaf? 
On  what  kind  of  a  tree  did  it  grow? 
What  do  farmers  get  from  these  trees? 
Draw  two  other  kinds  of  leaves. 

39  Write  the  names  of  ten  things  in  the  room  that  are 
black,  red,  blue,  round,  square,  etc. 

40  I  am  hard  and  round.  I  grow  on  a  tree.  People 
pick  me  and  crack  me  open  and  eat  me.  What  am  I? 
Draw  a  tree  and  put  some  of  my  family  on  it. 

41  Outline  a  large  jug  on  the  blackboard,  or  on  Manila 
paper  and  tell^  the  daas  to  write  the  names  of  ten  things 
that  are  put  in  a  jug. 

42    had  a  Mttie . 

Its was as . 

And where went. 


The sure  to  go. 

What  is  this  well-known  verse?    Write  it  in  full. 

43  Write  the  words  opposite  the  numbers  that  would 
be  used  in  telling  what  day  of  the  month  it  is:  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6. 

44  I  have  a  long  thin  tail,  a  sharp  little  face,  some 
whiskers,  a  gray  body.  I  like  cheese,  and  I  hate  cats. 
Who  am  I?  - 

Serving  tJie  Flag 
Bertha  E.  Bush 

If  war  should  come,  I'd  fight  for  the  flag; 

I'd  be  a  soldier  true; 
But  father  says  in  times  of  peace 

There's  even  more  to  do. 

And  if  we're  honest,  true,  and  good 

And  faithful  every  day. 
We'll  serve  our  flag  as  certainly. 

And  serve  it  right  away. 


^ 


A  Mother  Goose  Paper  Cutting 
for  January 


A 


Mary  Tucker  Merrill 

S  the  subject  of  light  in  its  various  phases  is  taught 
in  many  schools  in  the  month  of  January  the 
following  Mother  Goose  Rhyme  and  its  accom- 
panying illustration  seems  especially  appropriate: 

Little  Nancy  Etticoat, 
In  a  white  petticoat, 
And  a  red  nose; 
The  longer  she  stands 
The  shorter  she  grows. 


The  paper  cutting  planned  for  children  in  the  primary 
grades  is  often  too  difficult  to  be  practical.  It  callsjfor 
too  much  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  andj^too 
great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

The  candle-stick  illustrated  here  is  suffidently'simple 
to  be  cut  by  any  first  grade  or  even  kindergarten  child. 
All  the  preparation  necessary  is  to  have  ready  equilateral 
triangles.  These  come  already  cut  in  all  sizes  and  can  be 
purchased  of  almost  any  school  supply  house.  *^ 
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If  educational  paper  (coated  on  one  side  in  a  color  or 
Uack  or  white,  and  plain  white  on  the  other)  is  used,  the 
result  is  much  more  artistic.  If  red  is  used  in  this  case,  it 
allows  for  Little  Nancy  Etticoat*s  red  nose  and  white 
petticoat,  and  either  a  red  or  white  candle-stick,  as  may 
oe  preferred. 

Teachers  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no 
scattering  of  unused  bits  of  paper,  as  every  part  of  the 
triangle  given  to  each  child  will  be  used  in  making  the 
candle-stick. 

The  children  can  do  the  cutting  without  any  difficulty  if 
directions  are  given  clearly  and  siniply.  The  lesson  might 
just  as  well  be  one  in  Uie  training  of  concentrated  attention 
as  well  as  that  of  mere  pleasure  alone.  The  triangles  may, 
however,  be  marked  for  each  child  as  indicated  in  the  illus- 
tration, although  this  is  not  the  intention. 


DiRECnONS 


This 


Fold  c  to  d,  that  is,  fold  the  triangle  in  halves, 
gives  the  line  a  b.    Cut  x  y  and  z  y. 

The  distance  from  A  to  /  each  child  can  measure  with  his 
eye  after  the  teacher  has  suggested  and  illustrated  with 
her  own  triangle  and  scissors.  Cut  /  ^  and  then  fold  h  to  t, 
which  gives  the  line  d  e  creased  and  ready  for  cutting, 
that  is  fold/  g  «  A  in  halves  and  cut. 

Paste  the  various  pieces  in  their  places  and  the  candle- 
stick is  finished  and  will  stand  alone,  a  x  y  zb  forming  a 
standard. 
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^ 
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Correlated  Language  and  Occupation  Lessons     VI 

Arranged  by  Ruth  O.  Dyer 


Sweet  Rice  Porridge 

THERE  was  once  a  little  girl.  She  was  a  beautiful 
child,  with  long  golden  curls  and  large  brown  eyes, 
but  she  was  very,  very  poor.  She  was  so  poor 
that  she  did  not  have  enough  to  eat  and  she  had  no 
little  bed  in  which  to  sleep  at  night.  She  had  to  sleep  on  a 
pile  of  straw  which  was  thrown  in  one  comer  of  the  room. 

Now  things  went  very  well  in  the  little  house  under  the 
hill,  where  the  little  girl  lived,  until  one  day  the  mother  was 
taken  sick  and  then,  of  course,  she  could  not  work  any  more. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  cupboard  to  eat,  except  one  slice 
of  stale  bread,  and  there  was  no  tea  in  the  cannister. 

But  the  little  girl  did  not  fret  and  cry — oh,  no — because 
she  knew  if  ^e  did  it  would  worry  her  mother  and  she 
would  get  worse.  When  her  mother  would  cry  because  they 
were  so  poor  she  wwild  say:  "Never  mind,  mother  dear. 
Some  day  I  shall  be  a  rich  lady  and  you  shall  have  all  you 
want."  Then  Ae  Uiought  of  the  slice  of  bread  in  the  cup- 
board and  she  brought  it  out  and  soaked  it  in  water  and  gave 
it  to  her  mother.  "Now, mother  dear,  eat  this,**  she  said, 
"  and  you  will  get  stronger.**  So  the  mother  ate  it  and  told 
lier  that  she  was  a  good  little  girl  and  a  great  comfort  to  her 
mother. 

Then  she  sat  down  by  her  mother  and  sang  to  her,  and 
when  she  had  finished  singing  a  happy  thought  came  to 
her,  and  she  said:  "Mother,  I  can  work  if  I  am  small. 
The  fields  are  full  of  nice  ripe  berries.  I  will  go  out  and 
pick  some  and  sell  them  to  the  man  who  keeps  the  store 
at  the  comer  and  with  the  money  I  can  buy  fresh  bread  and 
milk  for  you  and  we  need  not  be  himgry  any  more.*' 

Then  the  mother  patted  her  on  the  head  and  said :  "  You 
are  a  dear  little  comfort,  but,  my  child,  be  very  careful  when 
you  go  out  in  the  field,  for  there  are  often  snakes  among  the 
bushes.*' 

So  the  little  girl  picked  up  an  empty  pail  and  went  out 
into  the  woods.  There  she  foimd  plenty  of  ripe  berries. 
She  picked  and  picked  imtil  her  bucket  was  almost  full. 
How  good  they  looked!  They  were  so  nice  and  ripe  and 
juicy,  but  as  hungry  as  she  was  she  did  not  taste  a  single 
one.  "For,"  she  said,  "if  I  eat  them  I  shall  ^not  have 
enough  to  sell  to  the  old  man  at  the  comer." 

Now  there  lived  in  the  woods  back  of  the  field  an  old 
fairy  mother.  She  was  a  good  friend  of  little  children. 
It  was  her  work  to  look  after  all  little  children  who  were 
poor  and  needed  things  and  it  was  also  her  work  to  see  that 
they  got  just  what  Aey  needed.  But  she  never  tried  to 
find  little  children  who  were  selfish,  and  she  always  helped 
them  so  that  it  seemed  they  were  helping  themselves,  for 
she  always  gave  them  a  task  to  perform  before  they  could 
have  what  they  needed. 

Now  when  this  old  fairy  mother  saw  the  little  thin  face 
and  the  wistful  look  in  Uie  large  brown  eyes,  she  kpew  that 
she  had  foimd  a  child  who  needed  help.  So  she  watched  her 
closely  and  saw  that  she  did  not  jimip  about  and  laugh  and 
sing  as  other  children  did  when  they  came  to  the  woods. 
She  saw,  too,  that  this  child  did  not  cat  the  smallest  berry. 


As  fast  as  she  picked  them  she  dropped  them  into  her  small 
bucket. 

So  when  she  had  seen  all  this  she  walked  up  to  the  little 
girl  and  said:  "My  child,  what  are  you  doing?"  And  the 
child  answered:  "I  am  picking  some  berries  to  sell  to  the 
old  man  who  keeps  store  on  the  comer." 

"But,"  said  the  old  woman,  "didn't  you  know  that  this 
was  my  field  and  that  these  were  my  berries?" 

"No,  I  did  not,**  said  the  child  sadly,  "but  here  are  all 
the  berries.  You  may  have  them  all.  Believe  me,  I  did 
not  intend  to  take  what  belonged  to  some  one  else.*' 

Then  the  old  woman  knew  she  was  both  honest  and  un- 
selfish. So  she  drew  from  imder  her  cloak  a  little  earthen 
pot  and  said:  "My  child,  I  will  take  the  berries,  but  I  will 
give  you  something  far  better  in  their  place.  Here  is  a 
little  earthen  pot;  you  may  have  it  for  your  own.** 

Tears  came  in  the  little  girl's  eyes,  for  she  knew  she  could 
neither  eat  nor  sell  the  earthen  pot,  and  she  did  so  want  to 
have  something  to  take  back  to  her  poor  sick  mother. 

Now  when  the  old  woman  saw  the  tears  in  the  big,  brown 
eyes,  she  said:  "If  I  could  give  you  whatever  you  wanted 
to  eat  right.now,  what  would  you  choose?  "  Then  the  child 
bmshed  away  her  tears  anjl  said:  "Sweet  rice  porridge.  I 
would  rather  have  some  sweet  rice  porridge  than  anything 
else  in  the  world!" 

"Well,  then,  go  honie  and  this  little  pot  I  have  given  you 
will  cook  sweet  rice  porridge  for  you,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"But,"  said  the  child,  "mother  hasn't  any  rice  and  we 
have  been  out  of  sugar  for  days." 

"All  you  have  to  say,"  said  the  old  woman,  as  she 
disappeared  into  the  woods,  "is,  *  Cook  little  pot,'  and  it  will 
begin  to  cook  the  sweet  rice  porridge,  and  when  you  have 
had  enough,  say,  *  Little  pot,  stop,'  and  it  will  stop." 

"Thank  you,  dear  old  woman,"  cried  the  little  maid. 
Then  she  ran  home  as  fast  af  she  could  and  mshed  into  the 
room  crying:  "See,  mother,  what  a  good  old  woman  gave 
me!  It  is  a  wonderful  little  pot.  All  we  need  to  say  is, 
*  Little  pot,  cook,'  and  it  will  cook  sweet  rice  porridge  for 
us.  When  we  have  all  we  want  we  must  say,  *  Little 
pot,  stop,  *  and  it  will  stop  cooking.  Now,  mother,  we  will 
have  some  right  away.  I  will  put  the  little  pot  on  the 
hearth  stone  and  see  what  it  will  do." 

Then  she  set  the  pot  on  the  hearthstone  and  the  mother 
called  out,  "Little  pot,  cook,"  and,  although  her  voice 
was  very  weak,  the  little  pot  heard  and  began  to  cook. 
Then  just  as  the  sweet  rice  porridge  reached  the  top  th^ 
mother  called  out,  "Little  pot,  stop,"  and  that  wonderful 
little  pot  stopped. 

Then  the  little  girl  ran  to  the  cupboard  and  brought  out 
saucers  and  spoons  and  she  and  her  mother  ate  undl  they 
had  eaten  all  the  sweet  rice  porridge. 

Now  all  the  mother  needed  was  something  good  to  eat, 
for  she  felt  quite  well  and  strong  after  she  had  eaten  the 
sweet  rice  porridge  and  she  was  able  te>,go  back  tp  work 
again  the  next  day.  digitized  by  VpOQ^IC,  , 

When  the  mommg  came  sne  and  ner  little  daughter  had 
rice  porridge  for  breakfast,  and  the  mother  put  the  pot  up 
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on  a  high  shdf  and  said:  ''Now,  my  child,  be  a  good  little 
girl  Take  care  of  the  house  and  do  not  touch  the  little 
pot  while  I  am  gone.  When  I  come  home  you  shall 
have  some  more  of  the  porridge  you  like  so  much." 

The  little  giri  kissed  her  mother  and  said:  "I  will  be  a 
good  little  giri  and  mind  everything  you  have  told  me, 
mother,  dear." 

After  the  mother  had  gone  the  little  girl  swept  the  floor, 
washed  the  dishes,  and  put  fresh  flowers  on  the  table.  Then 
she  sat  down  to  sew.  But  by  and  by  she  began  to  get  very 
hungry  and  she  said  to  herself :  "Dear  me!  I  am  so  very 
hungry.  How  good  some  of  that  rice  porridge  would  taste. 
I  am  sure  I  wouldn't  break  the  little  pot.  I  would  be 
so  very  careful.  Mother  told  me  not  to  touch  it,  because 
she  thought  I  would  break  it,  but  I  am  sure  I  would  not. 
If  mother  knew  how  himgry  I  was  she  would  be  glad  for 
me  to  have  some  sweet  rice  porridge.  Yes,  I  am  sure  she 
would  say:  *  Yes,  little  daughter,  eat  all  you  wish.'  I  am 
going  to  get  it  down  any  way." 

So  she  stood  upon  a  chair  and  reached  up  on  the  high 
shelf  where  her  mother  had  put  the  little  pot.  She  took 
it  down  and  set  it  on  the  hearthstone ;  then  she  said :  "  Little 
pot,  cook."  The  little  pot  heard  and  began  to  cook.  Then 
the  little  girl  took  a  plate  and  spoon  and  sat  down  to  eat. 
Oh,  how  good  it  tasted! 

She  ate  and  she  ate  imtil  she  was  quite  satisfied.  Then 
she  remembered  the  little  pot  which  was  still  cooking  away 
on  the  hearthstone,  and  when  she  turned  to  look  she  f oimd 
that  the  rice  porridge  was  all  nmning  over.  She  called 
loudly:  "That's  enough!  Here!  Halt!  I  have  enough!" 
But  the  little  pot  kept  on  cooking  and  the  rice  porridge  ran 
over  the  sides  and  all  over  the  hearthstone. 

Tlie  poor  child  was  frightened.  She  called  out  as  loudly 
as  she  could:  "That's  enough,  little  pot!  Please,  please 
don't  cook  any  more!"  But  still  it  cooked  on.  She  had 
forgotten  the  right  words  to  say  and  the  pot  would  not 
stop.  The  rice  porridge  poured  out  all  over  the  room. 
The  chairs  and  tables  swem  about  in  it.  The  little  girl 
climbed  upon  a  chair  and  wept  bitterly,  but  it  did  no  good. 
Still  the  little  pot  cooked  on. 

Then  she  decided  she  had  better  nm  to  the  big  house  on 
the  hill,  where  her  mother  was  at  work,  and  tell  her  about 
the  little  pot.  She  opened  the  door  and  ran  out,  but  the 
rice  porridge  came  nmning  out  after  her. 

How  the  little  boys  and  girls  on  the  street  laughed  when 
they  saw  the  great  river  of  rice  porridge!  They  came  run- 
ning with  their  spoons  in  their  hands  and  began  to  eat  it. 

But  the  little  girl  did  not  stop.  She  ran  on  up  the  hill 
and  as  soon  as  die  saw  her  mother,  she  called  out:  "Oh, 
mother  I  I  took  down  the  little  pot.  I  was  so  himgry  and 
I  didn't  think  you  would  mind !  I  told  it  to  cook,  but  when 
I  wanted  it  to  stop,  I  forgot  what  to  say.  It  won't  stop 
cooking  and  the  whole  street  is  full  of  rice  porridge." 

Then  the  mother  called  softly,  "Little  pot,  stop."  The 
little  pot  heard  her  and  stopped,  but  the  whole  valley  be- 
low was  full  of  rice  porridge.  It  came  up  to  the  very  win- 
dows of  the  houses. 

When  the  milkmen  came  driving  into  town  they  couldn't 
tell  what  had  happened.  They  called  out:  "What  is 
this,  anyway?  "  And  the  people  shouted  from  their  doors: 
"It's  rice  porridge.  Get  some  shovels  and  dig  us  a  path." 
So  the  people  came  out  with  bowls,  which  they  filled,  and  the 
milkmen  dug  wide  paths  through  the  valley. 

And  the  little  girl  who  had  caused  all  this  trouble  felt 
very,  very  sorry  and  very  much  ashamed,  and  she  told  her 
mother  she  woidd  never  be  disobedient  again.  And  I  don't 
think  she  ever  will. 

Suggestions  for  the  Dramatization 
All  the  children  in  the  room  can  have  a  part  in  the 
dramatization  of  Sweet  Rice  Porridge,  as  any  number  de- 
sired can  be  included  in  the  children  who  enjoy  the  porridge 
as  it  runs  from  the  door  of  the  house.  Those  not  used  in 
this  way  can  be  assigned  parts  as  people  of  the  village,  who 
stand  at  their  doors  and  notify  the  milkmen  of  the  necessity 
of  digging  their  way  in. 


When  the  play  begins  the  mother  is  seen  lying  on  the 
bed  (two  chairs)  and  the  little  child  is  sitting  beside  her. 
A  child  who  does  not  mind  singing  by  herself  should  be 
selected  for  the  little  girl,  as  she  makes  the  story  more 
natural  by  singing  as  she  sits  by  her  mother. 


Dramatization 

Major  Chasacters  Minor  Characters 


Mother 
LitUe  Girl 
Old  Woman 


Children  (anv  number  above  5  desired) 

Milkmen's  Horses  (4) 

Milkmen  (2) 

Pec^le  of  Village  (any  number  desired) 


{Mother  is  lying  on  the  bed,  Little  Girl  is  sitting  near.) 

Mother  My  child,  we  are  very,  very  poor  and  I  am  so 
weak  that  I  cannot  work.  I  do  not  know  what  will  be- 
come of  us.     (Puts  her  hands  over  her  face  and  cries,) 

Little  Girl  (running  over  and  comforting  her  mother) 
Never  mind,  mother  dear  I  Some  day  I  shall  be  a  rich  lady 
and  you  shall  have  all  you  want.  Now  don't  cry,  mother. 
There  is  still  some  bread  in  the  cupboard.  I  will  get  it 
and  bring  it  to  you. 

(Little  girl  goes  to  the  cupboard  and  gets  the  piece  of  bread. 
She  soaks  it  in  water  and  brings  U  to  her  mother,) 

Little  Girl  Now,  mother  dear,  eat  this  and  you  will  get 
stronger. 

Mother  (sitting  up  in  bed  to  eat  bread)  You  are  a  good 
child  and  I  don't  know  what  I  shoidd  do  without  you. 

(Mother  eats  the  bread,  then  gives  the  plate  to  the  child. 
The  Little  Girl  sings  a  song  as  she  sits  by  her  mother's  Ved) 

Little  Girl  (leaning  eagerly  towards  her  mother)  Mother, 
I  can  work  if  I  am  small.  Thie  fields  are  full  of  nice  ripe 
berries.  I  will  go  out  and  pick  some  and  sell  them  to  the 
man  who  keeps  the  store  at  the  comer,  and  with  the  money 
I  can  buy  fresh  bread  and  milk  for  you  and  we  need  not  be 
himgry  any  more. 

Mother  (patting  child  on  the  head)  Vou  are  a  dear  little 
comiort,  but,  my  child,  be  very  careful  when  you  go  out  in 
the  field,  for  there  are  often  snakes  among  the  bushes. 

Little  Girl    Yes,  mother,  I  will  be  very  careful. 

(LitUe  Girl  finds  an  empty  pail  and  waves  a  goodby  to  her 
mother.  She  walks  some  distance  until  she  reaches  the  field 
where  the  berries  grow.) 

Little  Girl  (stopping  in  the  middle  of  the  berry  patch)  Oh, 
what  beautiful  berries!  They  are  so  nice  and  ripe!  How  I 
should  like  to  eat  and  eat  imtil  I  just  couldn't  eat  any  more! 
(She  begins  to  pick  the  berries  and  puts  them  into  her  pail.) 
But  I  cannot  eat  them,  for  if  I  do  I  shall  not  have  enough  to 
sell  to  the  old  man  at  the  comer. 

(Little  Girl  continues  to  pick  the  berries  until  her  pail  is 
half  full.  Then  the  old  fairy  mother  creeps  up  noiselessly 
and  watches  her  from  behind  a  tree.) 

Old  Woman  (to  herself)  Poor  little  thmg!  See  bow  thin 
her  face  is  and  how  large  and  wishful  her  brown  eyes  look. 
She  does  not  get  enough  to  eat,  I  am  sure.  I  will  watch  her 
and  see  if  she  deserves  help. 

(Old  Woman  watches  the  child  closely  and  nods  her  head 
approvingly.  When  quite  satisfied  she  comes  out  from  behind 
the  tree,) 

Old  Woman  (coming  near  the  little  girl)  My  child,  what 
are  you  doing? 

Little  Girl  (looking  up  in  a  startled  manner)  I  am  pickings 
some  berries  to  sell  to  the  old  man  who  keeps  the  store  on  the 
comer. 
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OM  Woman  But  didn't  you  know  that  this  was  my  field 
and  that  these  were  my  berries? 

Little  Girl  (sadly)  No,  I  did  not.  {Hands  her  pail  io  the 
Old  Woman.)  But  here  are  all  the  berries.  You  may  have 
them  all.  Believe  me,  I  did  not  intend  to  take  what  be- 
longed to  some  one  else. 

Old  Woman  {drawing  out  the  little  earthen  pot  from  her 
doak  and  handing  it  to  the  Little  Girl)  My  child,  I  will 
take  the  berries,  but  I  will  give  you  something  far  better 
in  their  place.  Here  is  a  little  earthen  pot.  You  may  have 
it  for  your  own. 

Little  Girl  {looking  first  at  her  berries  and  then  at  the  pot, 
while  tears  of  disappointment  come  in  her  eyes)  But  we  have 
so  many  empty  pots  and  pans  at  home,  and  I  did  so  want 
to  sell  the  berries,  so  I  could  buy  some  bread  for  mother! 

Old  Woman  If  I  could  give  you  whatever  you  wanted 
to  eat  right  now,  what  would  you  choose? 

Little  Girl  {brushing  away  her  tears)  Sweet  rice  porridjge. 
I  would  rather  have  some  sweet  rice  porridge  than  anythmg 
else  in  the  world. 

Old  Woman  Well,  then,  go  home,  and  this  little  pot  I 
have  given  you  will  cook  sweet  rice  porridge  for  you. 

lAMe  Girl  {looking  doubtful)  But  mother  hasn't  any  rice 
and  we  have  been  out  of  sugar  for  days. 

(M  Woman  All  you  have  to  say  is,  "Cook,  little  pot," 
and  it  will  begin  to  cook  the  sweet  rice  porridge  and  when 
you  have  had  enough  ^say,  "Little  pot,  stop,"  and  it  will 
stop. 

{Old  Woman  disappears  into  the  woods.) 

Little  Girl  {calls  out  loudly  to  Old  Woman)  Thank  you, 
dear  Old  Woman  I 

(Little  Girl  runs  home  holding  the  earthen  pot  very  close. 
When  she  reaches  the  house  she  throws  open  the  door  and 
rmkei  infoktr  mother.) 

LiHU  Girl    Set,  mother,  what  a  good  old  woman  gavt 


mel  It  is  a  wonderful  little  pot.  All  we  need  to  say  is, 
"Cook,  little  pot,"  and  it  will  cook  sweet  rice  porridge  for 
us.  When  we  have  all  we  want,  we  must  say,  "Little 
pot,  stop,"  and  it  will  stop  cooking.  Now,  mother,  we  will 
have  some  porridge  right  away.  I  will  put  the  little  pot 
on  the  hearth  stone  and  see  what  it  will  do. 

(Little  Girl  sets  the  pot  on  the  hearthstone  and  the  mother 
sits  up  in  bed  to  watch  the  result.) 

Mother    Cook,  little  pot! 

(Pot  cooks  sweet  rice  porridge.  The  mother  looks  surprised 
and  the  little  girl  claps  her  hands  and  dances  around  with 
delight.) 

Mother    Little  pot,  stop! 

(Little  girl  runs  to  cupboard  and  gets  out  saucers  and  spoons^ 
fiUs  the  saucers  with  sweet  rice  porridge,  gives  one  to  her 
mother  and  takes  the  other  and  sits  on  a  chair  and  eats  it.) 

Little  Girl  (smacking  her  lips)  My,  but  isn't  this  good! 
It's  the  best  rice  porridge  I  ever  tasted.  I'm  certainly  glad 
I  met  that  old  woman. 

Mother  I  am  glad  too,  daughter,  for  I  really  believe  I 
shall  be  able  to  work  to-morrow.  I  feel  so  much  stronger 
now,  and  after  a  good  night's  rest,  I  shall  be  quite  well. 

(Little  Girl  takes  saucers  and  puts  them  on  the  table;  also 
takes  pot  from  the  hearthstone  and  puts  it  on  the  table.) 

Mother  Suppose  we  go  to  bed  now  so  we  can  have  a 
good  night's  rest.  You  may  fasten  the  doors  and  windows 
and  come  to  bed 

(Mother  lies  back  on  her  pillow  and  goes  to  sleep.  Little 
Girl  fastens  the  doors  and  windows  and  then  undresses  and 
lies  iewn  beside  her  mother.    They  sleep  until  morning.) 
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IMUe  Girl  (yawning  and  sireiching)  Oh,  dear  me  I  It  is 
morning  already.    I  must  get  up  before  mother  wakes. 

Mother  I  am  awake  already,  daiighter,  and  I  feel  so 
wdl  that  I  think  I  will  go  up  to  the  big  white  house  on  the 
hill  and  finish  the  work  I  started  the  d^y  I  was  taken  sick. 
We  will  get  up  and  have  some  sweet  rice  porridge  for  our 
breakfast. 

{Mother  and  child  get  up  and  dress.) 

Mother  (placing  pot  on  the  hearth  stone)  Cook,  little 
pot  I  Get  the  spoons  and  saucers,  my  child,  for  the  little 
pot  has  begun  to  cook. 

(Little  girl  brings  spoons  and  saucers  and  they  eat  their 
breakfast,) 

Little  Girl    It  is  just  as  good  as  it  was  last  night,  mother. 

Mother  Yes,  and  we  can  always  have  it  just  as  good,  for 
unless  we  break  the  little  pot  it  will  always  cook  sweet  rice 
porridge  for  us.  But  I  think  we  have  enough  now.  Little 
pot,  stop  I 

(Mother  places  her  saucer  on  the  table,  takes  the  pot  and  puts 
it  on  a  high  shelf  in  the  cupboard.) 

Mother  (tying  on  her  bonnet)  Now  I  must  go.  Be  a 
good  little  girl.  Take  care  of  the  house  and  do  not  touch 
the  little  pot  while  I  am  gone.  When  I  come  home  you 
shall  have  some  more  of  the  porridge  you  like  so  much. 

Little  Girl  (kissing  her  mother)  I  will  be  a  good  little 
girl  and  mind  everything  you  have  told  me,  mother  dear. 
Goodby. 

Mother    Goodby. 

(Mother  goes  out  to  the  house  on  the  hill,  Little  Girl  sweeps 
the  floor,  washes  the  dishes  and  puts  fresh  flowers  on  the  table, 
singing  all  the  time.    Then  she  sits  dawn  to  sew.) 

Little  Girl  (talking  to  herself)  Dear  me,  I  am  so  himgryl 
How  good  some  of  that  rice  porridge  would  taste!  I  am 
sure  I  wouldn't  break  the  little  pot.  I  would  be  so  careful. 
(Goes  to  the  cupboard  door,  opens  it,  and  looks  at  pot.)  Mother 
told  me  not  to  touch  it  because  she  thought  I  would  break 
it,  but  I  am  sure  I  would  not.  If  mother  knew  how  himgry 
I  was  she  would  be  glad  for  me  to  have  some  sweet  rice 
porridge.  Yes,  I  am  sure  she  would  say:  "Yes,  little 
daughter,  eat  all  you  want."  (Gets  chair  and  stands  on  it.) 
I  am  going  to  get  it  down  an3nvay. 

(Little  Girl  takes  the  little  pot  and  sets  it  carefully  on  the 
hearthstone.  '  Then  gets  her  saucer  and  spoon  and  stands  ready 
to  eat.) 

Little  Girl    Cook,  little  pot! 

(The  little  pot  begins  to  cook  and  the  child  fills  her  saucer 
and,  turning  her  back  on  the  pot,  eats  her  porridge  greedily.) 

Little  Girl  Oh,  how  good  this  tastes!  It  gets  better 
every  time. 

(Little  Girl  turns  and  finds  that  pot  is  overflowing.) 

Little  Girl  (excitedly)  That's  enough!  Here!  Halt! 
I  have  had  enough! 

(But  the  little  ^ot  keeps  on  cooking.  The  child  wrings  her 
hands  and  cries.) 

Little  Girl  (climbing  on  chair  to  avoid  porridge)  That's 
enough,  little  pot!    Please,  please  don't  cook  any  more! 

(Pot  continues  to  cook  and  child  weeps  bitterly.) 

Little  Girl  (drying  her  eyes  and  looking  around)    I  cannot 


stay  here,  for  this  porridge  will  soon  be  over  my  head.  I 
will  go  and  find  mother.  I  have  forgotten  what  I  must  say 
when  I  want  the  little  pot  to  stop.  I  will  run  up  on  the 
hill  and  perhaps  she  can  tell  me. 

(Little  Girl  wades  through  porridge,  opens  the  door  and  runs 
up  on  the  hiU  to  her  mothsr.  The  children  who  are  playing 
in  the  street  come  rushing  to  the  door  with  spoons.) 

Child  No.  I    Look  at  that  porridge  nmning  out  of  that 

house! 
Child  No.  II  (peeping  in  the  door)    Why,  the  house  is  full  1 
Child  No.  Ill  (tasting  porridge)    Whew!  but  it  is  the  best 

porridge! 

(All  the  children  begin  to  eat  greedily.) 

Child  No.  IV    I  never  tasted  anything  half  so  good. 

Child  No.  V    I  wonder  where  it  came  from. 

Little  Girl  (calling  to  mother)  Oh,  mother,  I  took  down  the 
little  pot,  I  was  so  himgry,  and  I  didn't  think  you  would 
mind!  I  told  it  to  cook,  but  when  I  wanted  it  to  stop  I 
forgot  what  to  say.  It  won't  stop  cooking  and  the  whole 
street  is  full  of  rice  porridge. 

Mother    Little  pot,  stop!  . 

(Their  attention  is  attracted  to  some  milkmen  who  come 
driving  into  town.  They  stop  in  surprise  when  they  see  the 
streets  filled  with  porridge.) 

Milkmen    What  is  this,  anyway? 
People  (standing  at  their  doors)    It's  sweet  rice  porridge. 
Get  some  shovels  and  make  us  some  paths. 

(Milkmen  begin  to  shovel  paths.  People  come  out  with 
bowls  and  spoons  and  take  up  a  supply  of  rice  porridge.) 

Little  Girl  (clinging  to  her  mother)  Oh,  mother,  see  all  the 
trouble  I  have  made!    I'll  never  be  disobedient  again. 

Sand-table  Demonstration 

The  principal  scenes  in  "Sweet  Bite  Porridge"  take 
place  in  the  interior,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  difficult 
to  demonstrate  on  the  sand-table. 

There  are  two  scenes,  however,  which  can  be  combined 
with  the  general  plan  of  the  village  in  whidi  the  story  takes 
place  so  as  to  make  a  very  pleasing  demonstration. 

This  is  the  scene  in  the  berry  patch  where  the  old  fairy 
mother  gives  the  little  girl  the  wonderful  pot  in  exchange 
for  the  berries,  and  the  scene  where  the  milkman  comes  in 
town  and  is  astonished  to  find  the  streets  covered  with 
sweet  rice  porridge. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  table  should  be  placed  the 
modest  little  home  of  the  little  girl. 

It  can  be  very  simply  constructed  of  light  construction 
paper.  Around  it  should  be  built  a  four-rail  woven  fence. 
The  five  inch  sticks  which  the  children  use  in  their  number 
work  can  be  used  for  this. 

An  opening  should  be  left  for  a  gate,  and  a  path,  made  by 
sprinkling  white  sand,  can  nm  from  the  door  to  the  gate. 

In  the  yard  we  see  a  sparse  growth  of  grass  (green  waxola) . 
We  also  see  some  trees  which  are  represented  by  sprigs 
of  boxwood. 

To  the  left  of  the  house  b  the  berry  patch  where  the  little 
girl  met  with  such  good  fortime.  This  field  is  thickly 
studded  with  berry  bushes  (small  boxwood  sprigs).  Here 
we  find  the  little  girl  and  the  old  fairy  mother.  Both  of 
these  can  be  cut  from  stiff  construction  paper. 

The  sand  on  the  table  should  be  sloped  from  the  left 
down  so  as  to  form  a  hill  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  table. 

On  this  hill  we  find  a  large  house,  very  beautiful  both  as 
to  structure  and  surroundings,  for  this  is  the  "big  house  on 
the  hill"  where  the  mother  went  to  work  on  that  unfort;u- 
nate  day  when  the  little  pot  refused  to  stop.  ^v 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Babies  of  the  World     V 

Alice  E.  Allen 
The   Eskimo 

(For  little  folks,  as  Eskimos,  in  furs.  They  recite  gaily,  with  pan- 
tomime of  stealing  away,  harnessing,  then  driving  reindeer,  and  wish- 
ing Happy  New  Year  to  real  or  pantomimic  sleigh-bells.  In  fifth  stanza , 
one  after  another  redtes  proudly,  as  if  his  was  steed  named.) 

On  the  night  after  Christmas,  so  frosty  and  clear, 
Swift  Dancer  and  Comet  and  all  his  reindeer 
Old  Santa  Claus  put  in  their  stalls  for  a  year. 

But,  out  from  the  Land  of  the  dark  Eskimo, 
The  Land  of  the  cold  and  the  ice  and  the  snow 
(It  lies  just  this  side  of  Old  Santa's,  you  know), 


We  blithe  little  Eskimos  stealthily  flew, 

To  the  stables  of  Santa  —  the  way  we  well  knew  — 

How  the  Northern  Lights  laughed  at  us  up  in  the  blue! 

Each  chose  him  a  reindeer,  as  had  been  agreed. 
And  each  to  his  sledge  swift  harnessed  his  steed, 
And  then  drove  away  at  his  very  top  speed. 

Twas  the  funniest  sight  north  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
IVe  Dasher;   IVe  Comet;  I've  Vixen;  Fve  Dancer; 
Fve  Cupid;   IVe  Donder;  IVe  Blitzen;  IVe  Prancer. 

So  tinkling  and  twinkling,  for  miles  crisp  and  clear, 

We  brown  little  Eskimos,  just  for  good  cheer. 

From  the  Land  of  the  North  wish  you  "Happy  New  Year! ' 


The  Little  Red  Cart 

Maud  Adelaide  Wright 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  very  little  boy  named 
Robert.  He  lived  way  up  among  the  moimtains  of 
Vermont,  in  a  tiny  little  village,  where  there  was 
only  one  store,  where  they  sold  flour,  eggs,  and 
cotton  goods,  but  no  toys  for  little  boys.  In  all  his  five 
years,  Robert  had  never  had  a  real  city-made  toy.  One 
day  he  came  across  a  picture  in  an  old  magazine,  of  a  little 
express  cart,  which  was  drawn  by  a  dog  in  harness,  and 
driven  by  a  boy  of  his  own  age.  From  that  time  on,  there 
was  no  peace  or  rest  for  Robert,  as  he  wanted  one  just  like 
it. 

Father  and  Mother  were  most  anxious  to  please  their 
little  son,  but  it  would  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  to  send 
to  the  nearest  city  for  a  cart,  so  they  tried  to  think  of 
something  just  as  good,  which  might  be  obtained  at  no 
great  expense,  but  nothing  was  "  just  as  good  "  to  Robert. 

One  afternoon  about  supper  time.  Father  came  up  from 
the  village  with  a  very  mysterious  package  for  'him,  which 
he  wasn't  long  in  undoing.  There  lay  a  brand  new,  shiny 
steel  axe,  with  an  edge  like  a  razor.  Mother  gave  a  gasp 
of  apprehension,  but  Father  said,  "Now,  Sonny,  I  am  going 
to  take  you  into  the  woods  with  me  to-morrow,  and  let  you 
cut  down  your  own  tree,  and  I  guess  you  and  I  together  can 
make  a  cart." 

To  make  a  cart  of  his  own!  Oh,  that  would  be  great 
fiml  So  he  ate  his  supper  and  went  to  bed  early,  as  wood 
choppers  always  started  out  at  simrise.  The  next  morning 
Mother  sent  her  woodchoppers  off  with  their  dinner  pails 


well  filled  with  goodies,  but  with  grave  misgivings  in  her 
own  heart,  as  ^e  thought  of  simdry  very  precious  little 
fingers  and  toes,  and  remembered  about  that  very  sharp, 
new  axe. 

Father  knew  all  about  the  woods,  and  told  the  little  boy 
so  many  delightful  things  about  the  birds  and  animals 
tfiat  made  their  homes  there,  that  he  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  feel  weary  over  the  long  tramp. 

Other  woodsmen  were  already  at  work,  and  Robert  was 
fascinated  by  their  quick,  strong  blows,  which  made  the 
chips  fly,  and  seemed  to  leave  flashing  streaks  in  the  air, 
as  the  shining  axes  were  driven  back  and  forth.  Presently 
Father  called  him  to  look  at  a  tree  that  he  had  selected,  and 
then  off  came  the  little  coat  and  cap,  and  up  went  the  little 
sleeves,  and  with  his  new  axe  in  his  hand,  he  was  sure  he 
could  cut  down  the  biggest  tree  in  the  woods. 

Father  had  his  own  work  to  attend  to,  so  left  Robert  to 
go  back  to  his  work,  all  the  time  keeping  one  ear  open 
to  the  strong  blows  of  that  little  axe  so  near  him. 

Robert  soon  found  cutting  down  even  a  small  tree  was 
not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  he  was  so  proud  of  being  ''a 
real  woodsman"  that  he  kept  at  work  imtil  his  father  and 
one  of  the  men  came  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on.  They 
found  a  very  warm  and  moist  little  boy,  and  a  tree  almost 
cut  through  and  ready  to  fall,  which  they  helped  him  to 
fell,  and  then  showed  him  how  to  cut  off  all  the  branches, 
and  soon  the  tnmk,  with  "Robert"  cut  on  one  end, 
with  the  new  axe,  was  ready  to  be  hauled  to  the  river  bank. 

News  of  the  "Kiddie's  tree"  soon  spread  among  the 
men,  and  one  of  the  horses  was  sent  over  to  haul  Robert's 
tree  alone,  as  it  was  too  precious  to  be  chained  together 
with  a  lot  of  common  logs.    When  it  was  finally  rolled 
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down  the  bank  and  really  floating  in  the  river,  the  youngest 
woodsman  suddenly  remembered  that  there  were  some 
dinner  pails  to  open.  It  was  such  fim  to  sit  aroimd  the  fire 
with  the  men,  and  have  them  give  him  pieces  of  cheese,  a 
doughnut,  or  some  little  "sweetie**  from  their  pails. 

During  the  afternoon  he  amused  himself  by  building 
houses  out  of  chips,  and  when  it  was  time  to  go  home,  he 
was  lifted  onto  the  back  of  the  big,  black  horse  that  hauled 
his  tree  to  the  river,  and  rode  all  the  way  home. 

Mother  was  so  glad  to  hear  all  about  Uiat  wonderful  day, 
and  supper  was  scarcely  finished  before  the  new  woodsman 
was  asleep  in  his  chair. 

Then  came  a  very  hard  time  of  waiting  at  the  sawmill 
each  day^  watching  for  his  log  to  come  down  the  river,  but 
after  awhile  it  came,  and  he  watched  the  men  haul  it  onto 
the  "runway"  which  carried  it  into  the  mill  and  then 
hurried  in  to  see  that  fascinating  wheel,  with  its  wonderfully 
strong  teeth,  cut  right  through  his  tree  from  end  to  end, 
several  times,  imtil  it  was  turned  into  long  white  boards. 

Father  came  just  then  and  shouldered  the  boards,  and 
they  walked  home,  got  out  their  tools,  and  commenced  to 
really  make  the  cart. 

Robert  was  a  good  worker,  and  he  soon  learned  how  to 
hammer  and  saw,  and  by  afternoon  the  body  of  the  cart  was 
finished,  and  they  drove  down  to  the  wheelwright's  with  a 
board  to  have  four  wheels  made.  The  shop  was  a  most 
interesting  place,  and  fortunately  the  wheelwright  was  not 
very  busy,  so  he  could  go  right  to  work.  Robert's  eyes 
were  big  with  interest  as  he  saw  the  spokes  turned  out,  the 
hubs  made,  and  the  rims  curved.  Then  the  wheelwright 
let  him  help  to  put  them  together,  and  soon  they  had  four 
perfect  wheels  and  went  across  to  the  blacksmith's  to  get 
some  tires  put  on.  Here  Robert  was  always  a  welcome 
visitor,  as  he  had  often  helped  to  blow  the  bellows  and  pick 
up  the  old  horseshoes,  etc.,  and  of  course  the  blacksmith 
woidd  make  some  tires  for  those  wheels  and  right  away,  too! 

The  wheels  were  put  on  before  supper  and  when  bed- 
time came  the  little  cart  was  ready  to  be  painted. 

He  was  to  do  the  painting  all  himself,  so,  after  breakfast, 
Mother  himted  up  some  old  clothes  for  him  to  wear,  and 
with  a  brush  and  can  of  red  paint,  and  strict  injimctions 
to  paint  nothing  but  the  cart,  he  was  left  alone  to  put 
the  final  touches  on  his  work. 

So  at  last  the  little  cart  was  finished,  and  I  wish  I  could 
tdl  you  of  all  the  times  it  has  been  to  the  store  and  back 
for  Mother,  and  of  how  many  delightful  rides  the  children 
in  the  village  have  had,  for  Robert  has  learned  that  real 
happiness  comes  from  sharing  his  pleasures  with  others. 


The  Magic  Circle 

Harriet  Hunting  Pierson 


If  you  can  make  a  circle  true 
And  round,  like  this,  maybe, 

'T  will  turn  into  a  lot  of  things; 
Just  watch,  and  you  will  see. 

Make  one  with  lines  like  this,  and  lo. 

The  sun  is  shining  clear; 
Make  two,  then  join  them  with  a  curve, 

And  eyeglasses  appear. 


Just  two  curved  lines  will  make  a  ball ; 

Whizz,  through  the  air  it  goes; 
Make  five  short  lines,  and  there's  a  face. 

With  eyes  and  mouth  and  nose. 

Make  one  with  nimibers  all  around. 
And  two  straight  lines  this  way, 

And  there,  of^coiurse,  you  have  a  watch. 
To  tell  the][time  of  day. 


Now  make  another  one  with  care, 

A  smaller  one  inside. 
Then  add  a  hub  and  spokes,  like  this. 

And  there's  a  wheel  to  ride. 

Or  make  one  with  a  long  line,  so. 

As  perfect  as  you  can, 
A  curved  line  here,  some  straight  ones  there. 

And  now  you  have  a  fan. 

And  there  are  lots  of  things  besides — 
Soap  bubbles,  and  the  moon  — 

But  why  not  think  them  up  yourself 
Some  rainy  afternoon? 


HERE 


igitized  by 
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Hfllt,  white;  pood,  blue;  trees,  gretn;  sky,  blue  at  the  top,  yellow,  orange  and  red  blended  together,  htvfaig  vary  little  red.  just  at  iky  line 

A  Snow  Picture 

Maud  Adelaide  Wright 

First  cover  the  board  all  over  from  top  to  bottom  with 
white  chalk.    Then  draw  in  above  outline. 

Then  give  the  following  outlines  to  the  children  to  cut 
out,  and  color,  and  paste  on  to  the  board  where  they  think 
they  will  look  best. 


The  little  ones  will  like  to  make  the  little  coaster  to  take 
home.    (See  opposite  page.) 

Fold  Uie  sled  on  dotted  lines  ancL^e  worsted  through 
holes.  'igitized  by  v 

Let  children  fill  in  the  outline  and  paste  sitting  on  sled. 
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Plan  to  have 
no  laggards 

this  term 

Defective,  uncared-for  teeth 
frequently  accoimt  fof  back- 
ward, troublesome  scholars. 
Correct  this  evil  and  your 
work  is  greatly  reduced  — 
and  the  scholarship  standard  raised. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you  free, 
for  all  your  class,  Pledge  Cards  and  Trial  Tubes  of 

COLOBTEl'S 

RlggPN  DEINTBL  CRCBM 

With  these  you  can  make  a  very  interesting  object 
lesson  on  personal  hygiene.  You  can  impress  on  your 
pupils — and  on  their  parents  too — the  imoortance  of 
the  watchword,  *'Good  Teeth— Good  Health."  You 
can  make  sure  that  every  child  has  the  opportunity  and 
the  incentive  to  have  a  clean  mouth. 

We  will  include  with  the  trial  tubes  two  larger  tub^ — 
one  full  size  and  one  half  size.  These  you  can  offer  as 
prizes  for  compositions  on  clean  teeth.  The  restdts  will 
soon  show  in  better  discipline  and  better  work. 

FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON— THERE  IS  NO  EXPENSE 


COLGATE  &  CO.,  D«pt.  80 

199  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  free  trial   tubes   and  pledge  cards  for 

Number  of  Scholars Average  age 

School 

Teacher's  Name 

Address  for  Express 

Town 


County State . 

If  there  is  no  Express  OflBce  in  your  town  write  here 
accurate  Express  Shipping  Address 


Tliis  offer  is  good 


bi'gitized  by* 

only  in  the  Unitca  J 
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PLAYS  AND  GAMES 


The  Story  of  Clytie  Dramatized 

Ella  B.  Burkett 

Note  The  following  is  one  of  two  stories  that  my  little  people 
dramatize.  They  have  proved  very  successful  and  popular — so  much 
so  that  teachers  visit  us  frequently  to  see  how  my  pupils  present  them. 

At  first  I  read  the  story  myself.  As  the  reading  proceeds  the  chil- 
dren act  the  parts.  I  have  arranged  these  so  each  child  in  the  school 
can  take  part.  That  is  one  secret  of  their  popularity.  After  I  have 
read  the  story  a  few  times,  some  child  is  always  found  who  can  tcU  the 
story  well  enough  for  the  parts  to  be  acted.  Later  in  the  term,  when 
the  children  have  learned  to  read,  some  child  reads  the  story. 

These  are  very  simple  and  pretty.  As  there  is  little  spring  to  be 
done,  the  child  gains  confidence  in  himself  so  that  later,  when  we  have 
the  stories  that  require  a  good  deal  of  speaking,  he  takes  up  the.q>eak- 
ing  parts  quite  naturally  and  confidently. 

Long  ago  there  lived  a  little  girl. 

Her  name  was  Clytie. 

(Child  runs  from  seat  to  front  of  room  and  makes  a  bow,) 

Her  home  was  in  the  sea.  It  was  a  pretty  home.  The 
carpet  was  of  green  moss.    The  chairs  were  of  coral. 

Clytie  had  long,  yellow  hair. 

(Child  strokes  hair.) 

She  wore  a  pretty  green  dress. 

(Child  ftrokes  dress.) 

She  had  a  little  carriage.    It  was  made  of  a  shell. 

Her  horses  were  gold-fish. 

(Two  boys  run  from  seats  to  child^  stand  in  front  of  her, 
holding  hands.    She  takes  hold  of  waists  or  coats.) 

She  drove  them  every  day. 

(Child  drives  boys  quickly  around  room  to  comer  of  room^ 
where  she  leaves  them.) 

One  day  she  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  water. 

(Child  steps  to  centre  of  room.) 

She  left  her  carriage. 

She  sat  on  the  shore. 

(Child  steps  from  imaginary  carriage,  walks  to  side  oj 
room  and  sits  down.  At  the  same  time  another  child  runs 
quickly  from  seat  to  front  corner  of  room,  crouching  down, 
with  arms  extended  over  head,  touching.) 

She  looked  over  to  the  east.  She  saw  the  great  sun. 
He  was  just  rising. 

(Child  looks  aver  to  east.  Child  crouching  here  rises  slowly, 
moves  around  back  of  room,  arms  in  a  circle  over  head,  Cty- 
tie's  eyes  following  his  movements.) 

He  woke  the  flowers. 

(Girls  at  seats  rise  slowly,  slowly  raising  arms  tUl  they  are 
landing  with  arms  extended  over  head.) 


He  woke  the  birds. 

(Boys  rise  quickly,  arms  extended  at  sides  and  fly  to  back 
of  room,  then  return.) 

He  made  everybody  happy. 

(Children  at  seats  sit  erect  smiling.) 

Clytie  wished  to  be  like  the  sun.  She  looked  at  him  all 
day.    At  last  he  went  down  in  the  west 

(Child  on  floor  watches  sun  passing  slowly  around  back  of 
room,  until  he  passes  fnto  cloak-room,  or  sinks  dawn  in  comer 
of  room.) 

Then  Cljrtie  drove  home. 

(Clytie  moves  over  to  gold-fish,  and  drives  them  quickly 
around  room  again.) 

Every  day  she  came  to  look  at  the  sun. 

(Child  moves  to  centre  of  room  and  looks  over  to  the  east.) 

She  wished  more  and  more  to  be  like  him.  One  night 
she  started  to  go  home.    She  could  not  move  her  feet. 

(Clytie  makes  effort  to  move  feet.) 

She  looked  in  the  water.    She  saw  herself  there. 

(Clytie  bends  forward,  arms  extended  at  sides.) 

Her  yellow  hair  had  turned  into  petals.  Her  arms  had 
turned  into  leaves.  Her  green  dress  had  tinned  into  a 
stalk.  Her  feet  had  turned  into  roots.  At  last  she  looked 
like  the  sim,  and  she  was  called  — 

Children  (all  together)    Sunflower. 


A  Minute  Play 

Ella  B.  Burkett 
The  minute  play  is  the  result  of  conditions  in  my  own  class. 

Two  Little  Squirrels 

(ChUdren  sitting  on  tops  of  desks.) 

Two  little  squirrels  sitting  on  a  limb, 
One  called  Bushy.    One  caUed  Jim; 
Run  away,  Bushy. ^    Run  away,  Jim,* 
Come  again,  Bushy .^    Come  again,  Jim.* 


Motions 

1  Girls  run  to  front  of  room. 

2  Boys  run  to  back  of  roouL    .  , 

3  Giris  run  back  to  scats.  ^Cl  Dy 

4  Boys  run  back  to  seats. 
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Kindergarten  Games.  Skips  and  Dances— 22d  District  No.  1— Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Is  your  school  using  the  Victor  Educational  Records? 

Are  you  usin^  the  Victor  to  the  best  advantagfe  in  your  school?  Are  ycu  g^ettingf 
the  utmost  benefit  from  it — you  and  your  pupils?  Have  you  tried  the  various 
educational  records  that  are  specially  adapted  to  your  particular  gfrade? 

You  cannot  fully  realize  the  true  value  of  the  Victor  for  school  use,  until  you 
hear  the  splendid  Victor  Educational  Records,  but  the  mention  of  several  recent 
records  will  tend  to  make  you  better  iinderstand  their  importance  to  vou  as  an  aid 
in  your  school  work. 

The  Victor  Orchestral  Records 

provide  the  only  perfect  and  practical  way  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each  individual 
instrument  and  the  different  groups  of  instruments  in  the  modern  orchestra. 

InstrumenU  of  tiie  Orchestra— Part  I,  Strings  Victor  Orchettm 

1.  TheViolin— Sprinff  Sonv(MendelMohn)— 2«  The  Viola— Truunerei  (Schumann) -3.  The  Violoncello^ 
Flower  Sons  (Lanve)— 4.  Contra  BaM—ImproviMtton—&  Violin  Pinicato— Dream  After  the  Ball  (Brostet) 
—6.  String  Quartet-Intermezso  (Mascacni)— 7.  The  Harp-Harp  That  Once  Through  Tara'a  Halk 

Instnimentt  of  thd  Orchestra— Part  II,  WooHwrnd  Victor  Orchestra 

1.  The  Piccolo— Yankee  Doodle- 2.  The  Hute- William  Tell  Overture  (RoMiai)-3.  The  Oboe-William 
Tell  Overture  (Rosuni)— 4.  The  English  Horn— Tannhauser  (Wagner)— 5.  The  Clarinet— Zampa 
(Heroid)— 6.  The  BaMoon— Improrisation— 7.  The  Woodwind  Section— Tannhauser  (Wagner) 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra— Part  III»  Brass  Victor  Orchestra 

1.  The  French  Hom-Titrs  Serenade  (Titl)— 2.  The  Comet-Red,  White  and  Blue— 3.  The  Trombone 
—Rocked  in  the  Cradle  ot  the  Deep  (J.  P.  Knight) —4.  The  Tuba— Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep 
(J.P.  Knight)— 5.  Brass  Quartet 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra-^art  IV,  Percussion  Instruments  and 

Entire  Orchestra  Victor  Orchestra 

1.  The  Timpani  (Kettledrums)-?.  The  SmallDmm— 3.  Bells-Monastery  Bells  (Wely)-4.  The  Entire 
Orchestra— William  Tell  Overture 

The  Victor  Faulkner  Records 

Miss  Georgene  Faulkner  has  the  knack  of  telling  the  old  familiar  stories  of  childhood  in  a 
manner  to  bring  smiles  and  laughter  to  the  little  ones  in  their  story  hour. 

Georgene  Faulkner 
Georgene  Faulkner 
Georgene  Faulkner 
Georgene  Faulkner 


35236 


35237 


i7iQA/'rhree  Billy  GoaU  Gruff  (From  "Popular  Thlet  of  ike  Norse")  (Dasent) 
1  / 1»0^ Wpif^  Wp1£I    (2)  Wind  and  the  Sun  (From  ''Aesc^^s  Fables") 
^f^ffgif*  f  Chitken  Little  (From  "Fof'ry  Tales")  (Jacobs) 
^^^®^\Goldilocks  and  the  Three  " 


Bears  (Retold  from  the  tale  of  Robert  Souihey) 


New  Primary  Records 

Have  you  heard  the  new  Mother  Goose  Record,  No.j35225;  or  the  classic  little  Art  Songs, 
No.  17199,  sung  by  that  gifted  artist  Elsie  Baker? 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  arrange  to  demonstrate  these  records  right  in  your  own 
classroom. 

Write  to  us  for  Ust  of  the  Victor  Ed^icational  Records  and  also  ask  for  the  prospectus  of  our 
book,  **Wliat  We  Hear  in  Music",  outhning  a  full  four-years'  course  of  study  in  Music  History 
and  Appreciation  for  high  schools,  illustrated  at  every  point  by  Victor  Records. 

Write  today  to  tLe 

Public  School  Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  Victor  V  with  wood  horn  is  specially  recommended  for  general  school  work. 


Victor 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  Come  of  Age 

With  this  issue,  Primary  Education  enters  upon  its 
twenty-first  year.  Now  that  we  have  attained  our  majority 
we  feel  justified  in  publishing  some  of  the  letters  we  have 
received  from  teachers  telling  how  they  find  us  a  good 
friend.  Primary  Education  is  always  modest  and  this 
is  against  all  our  rules,  but  everyone  feels  a  little  pardonable 
pride  on  coming  of  age.  Although  we  have  grown  in  size 
and  the  number  of  our  family  has  greatly  increased  in  these 
twenty-one  years,  we  intend  to  remain  just  as  youthful  in 
spirit  and  hopeful  of  outlook  as  if  we  were  just  beginning. 


Every  now  and  then  the  question  of  rewards  and  merits 
is  raised  anew,  and  primary  teachers  are  gently  ridiculed, 
wht  n  they  are  not  severely  criticised,  for  their  gilt  stars  and 
brownie  stamps  and  all  the  other  little  rewards  of  virtue 
and  industry  of  which  they  are  fond.  "Question  the  young 
as  to  what  Uiey  recall  of  the  kindergarten,"  says  one  writer, 
''and  they  wiU  report  it  as  a  deli^tful  place  where  they 
thought  that  they  were  doing  as  they  pleased,  yet  were 
doing  exactly  what  the  teacher  wished  them  to  do.  They 
remember  that  attention  given  to  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
because  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  attending  neatness 
and  cleanliness;  the  little  stars  pasted  close  to  their  names 
on  the  blackboard;  or  the  bright  red  ring  marked  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  of  which  they  were  taught  to  be  as  proud 
as  a  young  savage  of  his  tattooed  face,"  etc.  No  doubt 
this  is  true;  most  of  us  remember  the  small,  pleasurable 
happenings  connected  with  our  school  days  much  more 
vividly  thsm  we  do  the  recitations  in  history,  or  geography, 
or  the  teacher's  method  of  expounding  long  (Uvision. 
But  what  of  that?  If  habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness 
have  been  established  in  the  child  so  that  they  become  auto- 
matic, does  it  matter  partiqularly  whether  he  associates 
the  subject  with  gilt  stars  or  whether  he  remembers  a 
moment  when  he  spontaneously  *'burst"  into  such  habits  as 
a  result  of  the  more  subtle  meUiods  of  his  parents  or  teach- 
ers. The  teacher  of  yoimg  children  has  certain  very  definite 
things  to  accomplish  and  the  method  he  adopts  in  doing 
this  is  not  so  very  important,  after  all,  provided  he  has  a 
clear  idea  of  his  tasks  and  never  for  a  moment  forgets  what 
•he  is  trying  to  do.  The  best  method  may  become  absurd 
in  the  hands  of  a  poor  teacher,  and  the  most  indifferent  will 
often  answer  in  the  hands,  of  a  wise  one.  More  than  one 
road  leads  to  Rome;  the  great  thing  is  to  get  there  with- 
out too  much  waste  of  time  and  energy.  It  may  be  true 
that  "  the  more  a  child  is  let  alone  in  peace,  the  more  surely 
it  finds  what  is  suitable  to  itself,"  but  it  is  just  as  well  to 
remember  that,  in  the  process  of  evolution,  man  seems  to 
have  lost  some  of  the  primitive  instincts  and  intuitions 
that  safeguard  the  young  of  the  other  animals.  Is  it  a 
fact  that,  given  all  the  conditions  of  cleanliness,  the  child 
will  inevitably  choose  to  be  clean  rather  than  dirty?  ^  And 
what  will  happen  when  all  the  conditions  of  cleanliness  are 
not  given?  At  all  events,  one  thing  seems  certain;  the 
intuitions  of  a  sympathetic  teacher  or  a  mother  who  truly 


loves  her  children  are  often  a  safer  guide  in  such  matters 
than  the  most  trained  intelligence.  This  thought  is  very 
comforting,  especially  if  we  believe,  with  Bergson,  that  wc 
may  pass  from  intuition  to  intelligence,  but  never  from 
intelligence  to  intuition. 


"At  the  present  moment,"  says  an  Ohio  school  princi- 
pal in  a  recent  article,  "  the  entire  weight  of  the  educational 
administration  is  on  the  side  of  the  deficient  pupil.  De- 
ficiency in  health  or  in  brains  or  in  will  causes  'retardation.' 
All  the  rewards  go  to  the  teacher  who  can  prevent  or 
eliminate  pr  conc^  this  omnipresent  bugbear  of  the  schocd 
world.  The  supreme  test  of  a  teacher's  efficiency  is  not 
how  well  he  has  awakened  sluggish  minds,  or  how  far  he  has 
led  the  capable,  or  what  excellencies  he  has  discovered, 
but  how  far  he  has  failed!  .  .  .  The  weaving  of  baskets 
in  a  reform  school  or  the  giving  of  breakfasts  to  the  under- 
fed children  of  the  tenements  is  a  surer  road  to  educational 
distinction  than  the  encouragement  of  any  kind  of  difficult 
intellectual  accomplishment.  In  a  word,  the  time,  the 
effort  and  the  interest  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  of  the  ad- 
ministration, is  given  to  those  more  or  less  deficient,  all 
upon  the  prevalent  theory  that  the  proficient  can  take  care 
of  themselves. 

These  are  hard  sayings,  but  imdoubtedly  there  is  truth 
in  them.  When  we  see  frail  children  become  bright  and 
alert  at  once  in  the  open  air  classes,  the  stiq>id  wake  up 
and  take  an  interest  in  school  as  soon  as  they  are  placed 
in  the  special  dass,  when  the  deaf  learn  to  form  mental 
pictures  more  readily  than  normal  children  imder  the 
special  teacher;  when  these  sub-normals,  or  ab-normals, 
one  and  all  .express  a  preference  for  the  special  class  and  the 
special  teacher,  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  some 
of  the  same  methods,  the  same  careful  planning  and  con- 
sideration of  individuals'  needs,  the  same  small  classes 
and  expert  teachers,  might  not  produce  equally  happy  re- 
sults with  the  ordinary  boy  and  girl.  These  unfortimatc 
children  work  happily  without  tibat  sense  of  breathless 
haste  that  seems  to  pervade  the  modern  school-room  where 
forty  children  work  together.  It  surely  is  a  pity  that 
American  desire  for  breathless  speed  must  affect  even  the 
children.  Wholesome  rivalry  is  one  thing  among  a  small 
group  of  children;  it  is  quite  another  when  forty  children 
try  to  outdo  each  other  adding  columns  of  figures,  giving 
multiplication  tables,  spelling  words  faster  than  their 
neighbors^  etc.  All  this  often  under  a  nervous,  over- 
worked, unskillful  teacher.  It  makes  the  beholder  sigh 
for  that  small,  happily  working  special  class,  with  its  effi- 
cient, well-trained  leader. 


"How  shall  I  instill  pride  in  my  children?"  is  a  question 
that  comes  now  and  then  to  the  editor's  desk  —  and  it  is 
one  that  evidently  troubles  the  young  teacher,  especially 
if  her  pupils  be  bo)^.  The  editor  will  welcome  any  sugges- 
tions that  may  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
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Columbia  Grafonola 

in  ihe  Schools-^^  one  greaiesi  aid  to  the 

Teacher 


This  is  the  instrument  that  has  received  the  approval  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators as  the  one  medium  to  bring  kindergarten  songs,  rote  songs,  ballads, 
folk  songs,  arias,  and  opera  as  vocal  examples;  and  overtures,  sonatas,  and 
symphonies  by  the  great  orchestras  and  military  bands  as  instrumental 
examples,  into  the  school-room  for  daily  use. 

Our  special  list  of  records  of  school-room  music  includes  the  choicest 
selections  from  the  various  text-books  in  general  use: 

If  you  use  Milton  Bradley  Co.'s  song  books  for  the  kindergarten  — 

If  you  use  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.'s  Folk-Dance  Book  edited  by  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton— 

If  you  use  Ginn  &  Go's  New  Educational  Music  Readers  in  the  grades — 

If  you  use  American  Book  Co.'s  Harmonic  Music  Readers  in  the  grades  — 

If  you  use  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.'s  Modern  Music  Readers  in  the  grades — 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet,  "  School  Room  Music,"  and  learn  what 
we  have  for  the  teacher, 

8000  Columbia  dealers  stand  ready  to  serve  you.  Call  on  the  nearest  of 
them,  only  be  sure  he  is  a.  Columbia  Dealer. 

Columbia   Phonograph   Company^   Gen'l 

Educational  Dept.,  Box  501  Tribune  Building,  Ncw  York 

LONDON:  EARLSFIELD,  S.  W. 

Creators  of  the  Talking  Machine  industry.    Pioneers  and  Leaders  of  the  Talking  Machine  art.    Owners  of 

the  Fundamental  Patents.    Largest  Manufacturers  of  Talking  Machines  in  the  World.    Dealers 

wanted.    Exclusive  sdling   rights   granted  where  we    are    not   actively    represented. 

COi^^^lA 
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Travels  of  Kito     V 

Alice  E.  Allen 

Kito  is  a  little  doth  doggie  who  slips  on  your  hand  like  a 
glove.  Polly  left  him  in  a  big  man's  pocket,  when  they 
went  for  a  ride  in  his  car.  Then  the  man's  little  boys  left 
him  in  a  pmnpkin  when  they  made  Jack-o'-lantems.  He 
went  to  a  little  old  lady,  who  gave  him  to  Dilly. 

Dilly  was  going  to  put  him  in  Billy's  stocking  for  Christ- 
mas. She  washed  him,  but  while  he  was  drying,  he  got 
lost  and  no  one  could  find  him.  Eariy  Christmas  morning, 
Dilly  sees  two  Kitos,  just  alike,  one  in  her  stocking  and  one 
in.Billy's. 

Joe  came  downstairs  with  Billy  in  his  arms. 
Mother  came,  too,  and  Mary.  Everybody 
talked  and  laughed.  And  Dilly  found  that 
the  doggie  in  her  stocking  was  really  Kito. 
And  Billy  found  the  one  in  his  stocking  was 
just  like  Kito.  But  he  had  no  name.  So 
Billy  named  him  Jappy, 

Kito  had  dropped  from  the  line  into  the 
clothes-basket  v/heh  Mary  had  taken  down  the 
little  white  stockings.  He  had  gone  home 
with  them.  They  were  Ruth  Earl's.  She 
already  had  two  doggies  like  Kito.  Her  mother 
knew  some  little  girl  or  boy  would  want  Kito. 
So  she  told  Joe  that  he  had  been  found.  And 
Joe  told  Ruth's  mother  all  about  Dilly  and 
Billy.  So  when  Kito  went  home  in  one  of 
Joe's  pockets  for  Dilly,  Jappy  went  along, 
too,  for  Billy. 

It  was  all  because  Kito  fell  into  the  clothes- 
basket  that  Billy  and  Dilly  had  such  good  times 
that  winter.  Ruth  came  to  see  them  often. 
And  often,  she  took  them  to  her  big,  beautiful 
home. 


Ruth  had  a  little  kodak.  One  day  she  took 
a  picture  of  Billy  holding  Jappy  and  Dilly 
holding  Kito.  Then  she  took  a  picture  of 
Kito,  all  by  himself. 

One  day,  not  long  after  this,  Ruth  came  to 
see  Dilly. 

"I  have  two  things  to  tell  you,  Dilly," 
she  said.  "One  is  a  glad  thing  and  the  other 
is  a  sad  thing  —  maybe.     I  don't  know  —  yet." 

"Oh,  what.?"  cried  Dilly.  She  had  Kito 
in  her  arms. 

"They  both  began  with  the  pictures,"  said 
Ruth.  "Father  is  a  big  doctor,  you  know, 
Dilly.  When  he  saw  Billy's  pictures,  he  aslced 
me  all  about  him.  He's  going  to  take  him  to  a 
hospital  and  do  all  he  can  to  make  him  well, 
so  he  can  walk.     That's  the  glad  thing." 

"Oh,"  cried  Dilly,  hugging  Kito  hard.  Oh  — 
I  don't  think  anything  could  be  sad  after  that, 
Ruthie." 

"Well,"  said  Ruth,"  I  sent  a  picture  of  Kito 
to  my  little  cousin,  Polly  Lee,  who  lives  away 
up  in  Woodland.  And  what  do  you  think.? 
He's  her  own  little  doggie  —  she  lost  him  the 
first  day  she  went  to  school.  She  just  knows 
he  is  Kito,  from  the  picture.  But  she  says 
to  look  inside  him  and  see  if  his  name  isn't 
there.     And  it  is,  Dilly. 

Dilly  nodded. 

"And  Uncle  Jack  says  please  send  Kito 
right  back  to  Polly.  She's  missed  him  so. 
And  she  wants  him  so.  But  Mother's  going 
to  write,  Dilly.  She  says  she's  going  to  tell 
Uncle  Jack  to  buy  Polly  a  new  doggie.  Then 
you  could  keep  Kito.  Polly  has  everything 
to  play  with  —  and  you  haven't.'-' 

"No,"  said  Dilly.  She  hugged  Kito  very 
tight.     "I   haven't  anything  but   Kito!" 


Color  Music  for  Children 

Color  music  for  children!  This  is  the  very  newest  and  most 
novel  kind  of  music.  Instead  of  being  a  dreary  study  in  black 
and  white,  music  is  already  rainbow  tinted. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Hughey  of  St.  Louis  has  worked  out  a  most  m- 
teresting  and  ingenious  method  of  teaching  color  music  to  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Hughey  begins  her  work  with  children  by  telling 
a  story  to  arouse  their  interest.  They  are  not  placed  at  the 
piano,  but  sit  about  the  teacher  on  cushions  in  Turkish  fashion, 
and  thus  make  their  hrst  trip  into  the  fairyland  of  music. 

They  begin  at  once  to  live  in  a  vital,  beautiful  world  of  music 
full  of  color  and  pulsating  with  rhythm.  As  tones  and  colors 
were  the  natural  modes  of  expression  in  the  childhood  of  the 
race,  so  they  still  appeal  to  the  little  children  of  to-day.  The 
impression  they  make  is  deep  and  lasting. 

"A  child's  imagination  is  very  active  and  sensitive,"  con- 
cludes Mrs.  Hughey.  '*To  try  to  transport  the  child  into 
the  adult  world  of  cold  reason  and  logic  is  to  cause  it  to  lose  its 
inCerest.  So  we  associate  sounds  and  colors;  and  to  make  the 
picture  definite  and  reasonable  we  give  the  colors  the  shapes  of 
birds,  because  birds  are  pretty  not  only  to  look  at,  but  to  listen 
to.  Then,  following  a  careful  system,  we  habitually  associate 
certain  tones  with  certain  colors." — Grace  P.  Hadlty 
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SONGS  OF 


HAPPINESS 

Words  by 

CAROLYN  S.  BAILEY 

Author  of  "For  the  ChUdrcn's  Hour,"  "Firelight  Stories/'  Etc. 

Music  by 

MARY  B.  EHRMANN 

A  gifted  composer  of  childhood  melodies 

PRIMARY  TEACHERS :  Here  is  a  collection  of 
seventy-three  new  songs  written  especially  for  this  vol- 
ume, with  the  one  aim  in  view  to  produce  a  book  of 
children's  songs  for  your  use  that  should  be,  in  every 
detail,  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  published. 

^-ji^p-^iii-  SONGS  OF  HAPPINESS  is  a  book  of  story  songs 

^^f  ill  done  in  a  child's  vocabulary  and  having  to  do  with  a  child's 

III  ifl  daily  interests.     They  are  mostly  short,  all  are  simple,  and  set  to 

^m  ^B  tuneful  music  of  most  refreshing  melody — songs  that  sing  them- 

^L  ^1  selves  from  the  first  word  to  the  climax.    These  are  the  sort  of 

^B  ^^  songs  that  you  enjoy  teaching  and  that  your  pupils  delight  in 

^^^^  '    singing. 

They  take  children  through  a  year  with  Nature  in  company 
with  the  Blue  Biid,  Old  Mother  Wind,  The  Dandelion  Soldiers,  The  Cricket,  The  Squir- 
rel|  Litde  Master  Hickory  Nut,  and  a  score  of  other  out-door  friends. 

There  are  Songs  for  Easter,  ThanksgiTing,  Christmas^  Cleaner,  and  the  other  songs  of  labor,  the  child  will  come 

New  Year's  Day,  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  and  Washington's 
Birthday. 

There  are  Home  Songs:     The  New  Baby,  The  Clock, 
*  The  Pussy,  Bed  Time,  and  some  more. 

In  singing  The  Umbrella  Man,   The  Fireman,   The 
Postman,    The    Carpenter,    The    Cobbler,    The    Street 

SONGS  OF  HAPPINESS  is  a  beautiful  book.  The  bindmg  is  blue  silk, 
stamped  in  gold,  inlaid  with  colored  picture  of  bluebirds.  You  have  never  seen  so  fine  a 
song  book  for  the  price,    p^.^^   ^^^^.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Another  New  Book   of  Value  is 

Memory   Gems  for   Children 

By  JESSIE  CARR  TYNDALL 

As  its  name  implies,  this  little  volimie  contains  a  large  number  of  short  verses 
covering  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  The  selections  are  especially  well  chosen,  and  the 
book  will  present  to  teachers,  in  an  attractive  and  convenient  form,  just  such  "gems'' 
for  memorizing  as  they  constantly  require. 

Printed  on  cream  tinted  paper,  decide  edges;  bound  in  brown  silk  cloth,  with 
design  stamped  in  gold.  p^j^^^  boxed.  $0.60 

MILTON    BRADLEY    COMPANY 

SPRI N  GFI  ELD,     M  ASS  ACH  US  ETTS  j 

New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta        DigiS^H  ^FrancisdS)^!^ 


in  closer  touch  with  the  work-a-day  world  in  which  he 
UTes. 

When  he  sings  The  Carousel,  The  Swing,  The  Hnrdj 
Gnrdy,  and  The  Kite,  he  will  haye  abundant  opportunity  to 
gire  rent  to  his  imagination  through  the  medium  o£  sing- 
ing games. 
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Good  Cheer  Days    V 

Alice  E.  Allen 

ETery  day  is  a  fresh  beginning  1  —  Coolidge- 


Itot  ■•aaoB  ii  brimful  and  running  over  with  its  own  particular 
Good  Oieer.  There  is  enoxigh  to  fill  every  school-room  in  the  land  — 
and  stin  Ibefe  will  be  plenty  left.    Be  sure  you  get  your  share. 

Something  in  the  monotonous,  cold  quiet  of  January,  in  its  common 
mwydMjmut  after  the  joy  and  excitement  of  hoHdays,  brings  us  "long 
thou^la^  of  the  self-control  and  patient  waiting  necessary  to  accom- 
pGah  grest  leaults.  Our  lessons  for  the  Uttle  ones  must  not  be  too  big,  but 
surely,  now  or  never,  they  must  begin  to  learn  self-control  and  patience. 
So  let  the  thought  for  this  quiit  month  be  patient  beginning  over  and 
overland  the  motto  be  Be  Patient. 

Sunshine  Days 

Hearts  that  wait  and  hands  that  work, 

Songs  and  laughter  merry  — 
Every  day's  a  Sunshine  Day 

In  bleak  January! 

The  Motto 

When  you  think  you  can't  endure  things, 
Think  instead,  ''Slow  things  are  sure  tlmigs! 
I'll  put  on  my  brightest  srSle, 
And  Be  Patient  for  awhile. 

Start  Again 

Every  day, 
Work  and  play  — 
Do  your  very  best  —  but  then 
A  mistake 
Should  you  make, 
Why,  to-morrow,  start  again! 

A  Hard   Worker 
January  is  no  shirk  — 

Though  he's  still  about  it, 
January  loves  to  work, 

Don't  you*  ever  doubt  it! 
With  a  touch  so  sure  and  steady, 
Ma3rs  and  Junes  he's  getting  ready! 

A  Lucky  Year 

(For  a  little  boy,  showing  the  figures  191 3) 

I'm  an  odd  little  chap 

As  ever  was  seen, 
I'm  the  little  New  Year  — 

I'm  1913!  ^ 

There's  luck  in  odd  numbers  — 

Or  so  I've  heard  say  — 
/  ought  to  bring  Good  Luck, 

I'm^sure,  every  day. 


A  New  Book 

(For  a  little  child,  with  reading  book,  turning  leaves) 

I  have  a  fine  new  reading  book  —  I  know  it  will  be  fun 
To  read  the  little  stories  and  verses,  one  by  one, 
And  when  I  reach  that  hard  last  one,  if  I  my  best  have  doB€, 
Twill  seem  as  easy  reading  as  this  I've  just  begun. 

Snow-Time 

Countries  where  it's  always  warm  — 
How  most  people  vaunt  them  — 

Roses  every  single  day; 
I,  for  one,  don't  want  them; 

Roses  in  rose-season  blow, 
But  in  snow-time,  give  me  snow! 

The  Cave  of  Aladdin 

I've  foimd  the  cave  of  Aladdin  — 

Its  walls  are  carved  of  snow; 
And  icicles  white  hang  long  and  bright  — 

There's  a  brook  asleep  below! 

I've  foimd  the  cave  of  Aladdin  — 
On  its  floor  three  times  I'll  stamp; 

I'll  try  every  spell  the  fairy-books  tell, 
And  maybe  I'll  find  his  lamp! 

A  Queer  Little   Eskimo 

I  know  somebody,  dressed  in  fur 

From  the  ear-tips  to  the  toes  of  her; 

Her  eyes  are  bright,  her  nose  is  flat, 

She  can  see  in  the  dark  and  she  likes  fat; 

Who  is  she?    Guess!    She's  neat  and  pretty  — 

An  Eskimo?    Dear,  no!    My  kitty! 


First 


Second 


The  Reason 

(For  one  or  two  children,  as  desired) 

With  brushes  dipped  in  silver  rime, 

Jack  Frost  paints  scenes  of  sunmier  time] — 

A  rose,  a  brook,  a  field  of  grain, 

A  garden-nook,  a  winding  lane. 

What  think  you  is  the  reason  merry 

He  paints  of  June  in  January? 

When  he  came,  early  in  the  fall, 
So  fair  and  sweet  he  found  it  all, 
He  thinks  about  it  even  yet, 
In  all  the  sleet  and  snow  and  wet.  j 

And  so,- with  brushes  dipped  in  rim0Q[^ 
He  still  paints  scenes  of  sunmier-time3. 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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{Continued  from  page  i7) 

This  house  should  be  built  of  clay  bricks. 
It  should  have  a  tower  at  either  end  five 
inches  in  diameter.  The  diameters  of 
these  towers  should  gradually  decrease 
as  they  ascend  until  they  reach  a  diameter 
of  two  and  a  half  inches  at  a  height  of 
eig^t  inches. 

These  towers  are  connected  by  a  rec- 
tangular portion  8"  long,  8"  high  and  2H" 
wide. 

Doors  and  windows  should  be  cut  in  this 
structure  as  desired  while  the  clay  is 
soft. 

On  top  of  the  rectangular  portion  is 
placed  an  ornamental  finish  made  of  gray 
cardboard  and  on  top  of  the  towers 
ace  placed  cone-shaped  roofs  made  of 
gray  construction  paper  to  represent 
slate. 

A  caidboaid  floor  is  laid  for  the  porch 
floor,  8  X  6'',  and  on  the  four  comers  of 
this  are  set  square  blocks  of  moist  clay 
in  which  rolled  paper  pillars  6''  high  are 
placed.  On  top  of  these  pillars  is  laid 
a  piece  of  cardboard  8  z  6"  covered  with 
gray  paper.  This  serves  as  a  roof  for  the 
porch. 

We  see  a  large  lawn  slewing  down  from 
this  house.  On  this  is  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  grass  (green  waxola),  and  we  also  see 
some  large  trees  scattered  around.  (Ever- 
green sprigs  are  used  for  trees.) 

In  the  yard  on  either  side  of  the  white 
sand  walk  which  leads  from  the  door  to 
the  gate  ate  two  jardinieres,  cut  from 
paper  and  pushed  down  in  the  sand,  so 
th^  will  hold  some  boxwood  sprigs. 

This  lawn  is  enclosed  by  a  fence  made 
of  day  pillars,  Ij^"  high  and  1"  square 
on  top.  On  these  pillars  are  laid  4" 
sticks  to  represent  railings. 

A  road  of  white  sand  runs  from  the 
modest  little,  home  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  sand  table,  out  past  '^  the  big  house 
on  the  hill"  and  in  this  road,  which  is 
covoed  with  sweet  rice  porridge  (a  thick 
mixture  of  flour,  water  and  salt),  we  find 
a  surprised  nulk  man,  with  his  milk  cart, 
whkh  is  filled  with  milk  cans. 

The  cart,  horse,  milk  cans  and  man  are 
all  constructed  from  construction  paper 
by  the  aid  of  patterns. 


A  Manual  ow  Shoemaking.  (Leather 
and  Rubber  Products.)  By  William  H. 
Dodey,  Principal  of  the  Lowell  Industrial 
School  Qoth.  Fully  illustrated.  Price, 
11.50  net.  Postpaid,  $1>62.  Boston: 
Uuk,  Brawn  6*  Company, 

At  last  a  book  on  shoe-clothing  is  avail- 
able for  teachers  of  conunercial  and  vo- 
catbnal  courses  in  grammar  and  high 
schools.  The  need  of  a  book  to  explain 
thb  important  subject  has  long  been  felt, 
and  particularly  because  courses  and 
books  on  textiles  —  clothing  of  the  body  — 
have  for  some  time  been  in  existence. 
The  dothing  of  the  feet  is  of  no  less  im- 
portance, for  the  American  people  alone 
spend  more  than  three  inillion  dollars 
a  year  on  shoes.  Here  b  an  industry  in 
which  the  United  States  within  a  decade 
has  come  to  lead  the  world. 

The  subject-matter,  as  presented  in  this 
book,  is  adapted  to  students  in  grammar 
and  high-school  courses.  The  book  should 
occupy  a  pwmi/iient  place  on  every  grade 
teacher's  desk,  and  should  be  in  every 
school  library.  It  may  be  studied  in 
connection  with  manual  training  —  by  the 
boys,  in  connection  with  cobbling  and  the 
shoe  industry;  by  the  girls,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  textiles  that  should 

accmnnanv    fhMr    §ipvnnv. 


Every  Woman 
Who  Takes 


care  to  secure  the  proper, 
natural  help  she  needs, 
at  times,  will  escape  the 
undue  suffering  so  many 
women  endure  with- 
out need. 

The  majority  of  the 
ailments  of  women  arc 
caused  by  imperfect 
nourishment  and  poor  circulation.  Head- 
aches, backaches,  fadgue,  extreme  nervous- 
ness and  depressed  feelings  are  signs  that 
the  system  needs  a  toning  up  and 

''Thm  Largmsi  SaU  cf  Any  Mmdicinm  in  thm  WaM'* 

will  have  this  effect.  When  you  suffer,  try  this  safe 
and  speedy  remedy.  Your  system  will  readily  show 
the  excellent  tonic  effect.  Beecham's  Pills  keep  the 
body  free  from  harmful  poisons,  strengthen  the 
bodUy  organs  and  purify  the  blood. 

Every  womaii  will  find  that  after  taking  Beecham's 
Pills,  occasionally  and  when  needed,  that  she 

h  Stronger  and  Brighter 

ne  circular  with  each  box  contains  special  directions  for  tvomem 


Sold  •▼•nrwkere  in  boxw 
have  tb«m*  ■•ml  pric«  to  1 


,  417CMalStrMt,N.Y. 


TO  EARN  MORE.  LEARN  MORE 


There  is  a  direct  relation  between  your  salary  and  your  ability.  Empl  , 
than  another  because  of  better  preparation.  It  was  always  so,  and  will  be 
cent  oi  efficiency?  Did  another  teacher  get  the  position  you  sought  this  fall 
because  better  equipped?  If  you  could  have  advanced  yourself  what  would 
the  advancement  be  worth  —  not  only  m  money,  but  in  the  better  school 
you  would  get,  in  the  improved  working  conditi<N>s  and  in  the  more  desir- 
able surroundings  that  accompany  the  larger  pay  check?  Your  opportunity 
is  before  you.  it  wiU  be  possible  by  study  under  our  direction  to  put  your- 
self in  the  front  rank. 

OUR  COURSES  ARE  TEACHER'S  COURSES 

The  Interstate  is  the  teacher's  correspondence  school;  let  this  fact  have 
its  proper  and  weighty  influence  when  you  select  the  schod  with  which  to 
study.  No  other  msUtution  of  the  kind  in  the  world  is  organized  to  serve 
teachers  as  well  as  they  are  served  here.  No  other  correspondence  school 
has  earned  accredited  relations  with  m<»e  than  twenty  great  resident 
schools;  this  relation  is  evidence  of  the  high  character  of  our  work. 

Strong  Normal  reviews,  thorough  Academic  courses,  the  best  courses 
in  Methods  of  Teaching  ever  offered.  Write  to-day,  and  tell  us  exactly 
what  you  need. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


_  School  Boards  pay  one  teacher  more 
so  in  the  future.    What  is  your  per- 
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(CotUimudfirom  page  58) 

The  Fire  Speaks  • 

With  cheery  voice, 

And  smile  most  rare,  ' 

The  open  fire 

From  its  comer  there, 
Calls,  "Come  right  in, 

And  take  a  chair  I" 

One  Little  Dream 

Upon  the  apple-tree,  the  snow 
Lay  soft  and  white,  like  flow'rs; 

No  wonder  that  she  fell  asleep 
And  dreamed  of  rosy  hours. 

No  wonder,  when  she  woke,  she  held 
Within  her  heart,  a  song  — 
"One  little  dream  of  summer-time 
Makes  winter  half  as  long  I'' 

Muffs 

(NoDsense  eierpise  for  very  little  girls.  Each  carries  a  big'muff, 
M  much  like  one  described,  as  poc9«bie.  Faces  all  hidden,  until  last 
stanxa,  when  all  peep  anxiously  over  top  of  mu£h.) 

First 


First 


Second 


Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

AH 


Of  brownish  fur  that  shades  to  ))uff , 
I'm  Dorothea's  long-lost  muff. 

Of  curly  lamb,  grown  somewhat  rough, 
I'm  little  Mary's  worn-out  muff. 

Of  sUver-gray,  as  soft  as  fluff, 
I'm  Isabella's  mislaid  muff. 

Of  ermine  fine,  or  some  such  stuff, 
I'm  Ethelinda's  last  year's  muff. 

Deep  in  a  tnmk,  in  sudden  huff,* 
Eliza  thrust  me  —  Pm  her  muff. 

Behind  a  chair,  with  merry  cuff, 
The  Baby  flung  me  —  I'm*  her  muff. 

Old  Winter,  now,  no  longer  bluffs  — 
Straight  up  the  stormy  hills  he  puffs  — 
What  will  they  do  without  theur  muffs? 


McKinley  Day 

(Ezerdae  for  January  20,  for  small  children,  each  carrying  a  real  or 
■Mde  camatioii.  These  may  be  shown  during  each  child'slredtatioii; 
may  be  placed  in  vase,  or  in  wreath  about  McKinley's  picture.) 

Att 

In  memory  of  McKinley 

Who  loved  them  long  ago. 
We  bring,  to-day,  carnations  sweet  — 

The  flowers  of  fire  and  snow. 


A   Bird's  Nest 

(For  one  or  two  children,  as  desired) 

One  of  the  saddest  things 

The  earth  can  show. 
Is  that  forsaken  little  nest 

Brimful  of  snow. 

One  of  the  sweetest,  too  — 

To  it  belongs 
A  happy  thought  —  that  soon  'twill  be 

Brimful  of  songs! 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Snowshoe 

(For  three  children,  or  groups,  carrying  snow-shoes,  or  standing 
under  one  pair  crossed,  or  bdow  snow-shoes  dsetched  on  blackboard.) 

First 

At  the  sign  of  the  snowshoe, 

On  go  caps  and  mittens, 
Of  fur  soft  and  warm 

And  light  as  a  kitten's.   . 
Second 

At  the  sign  of  the  snowshoe, 

Afar  we  are  going. 
Where  crisp  waits  the  snow. 

And  snow-winds  are  blowing. 

At  the  sign  of  the  snowshoe, 

Upon  Mil  and  hollow, 
You'd  best  get  a  pair 

Our  footprints  to  follow! 

A  New  Year's  Gift 

(Dialogue  for  the  smallest  boy,  and  Old  Father  Time,  who  carriei 
large  book.) 

Faiher  Time  {showing  hook) 

Here  is  a  gift,  my  good  little  fellow. 
All  snowfl^e  white  and  sunbeiun  ydlow: 
It's  like  a  book,  but,  look,  my  dear. 
It's  really  and  truly  a  brand  New  Year! 

{Turning  pages.) 
Its  pages  are  days,  each  shining  white. 
And  on  each  one,  you  must  something  write. 

LiUU  Boy  {reaching  up  on  tiptoe,  and  taking  book) 
Oh,  dear  Father  Time,  do  you  quite  forget 
I  can't  write  anything  very  well  —  yet? 
The  words  will  be  crooked,  as  like  as  not. 
Or  I'll  nu^e  a  blot  or  an  ugly  spot. 

Father  Time  {smiling  and  patting  boy's  head) 

Just  go  right  ahead,  from  cover  to  cover. 
If  you  nu^e  a  mistake,  turn  a  new  leaf  eiterl 


Third 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

AU 


A  red  one  for  the  Coxtkage 
That  helped  him  in  each  need; 

A  white  one  for  the  Pxjrity 
That  shone  through  every  deed. 

A  pink  one,  warm  and  fragrant, 
To  show  our  Love  for  hun; 

A  golden  one  to  show  his  Fame 
Shall  nevermore  grow  dim! 

So,  fragrant  as  these  flowers 
Of  snow  and  splendid  flame, 

Forever  in  our  hearts 'we'll  hold 
His  well-beloved  name! 


The  Snow 

(With  i4>propriate  motions) 
Bertha  E.  Bush 
This  is  the  way  the  snow  comes  down, 

Dancing,  whirling,  fl3dng. 
Siurely  our  hearts  should  happy  be 

When  the  snow  dances  so  merrily; 
Surely  our  hands  should  clap  in  glee; 

Surely  our  faces  smile  cheerilv  — 
This  is  the  way  the  snow  comes  down, 

Dancing,  whirling,  fl)dng. 


January 

Snowballs  showering, 
Snow  men  towering. 

Fingers  tingling, 

Sleigh-bells  jingling,     ^^  ^ 

January. 

—The  YotUV*  Cm^pmni§H 
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Rheumatism 

ft  A  Constitutional  Disease. 

It  maoifests  itself  In  local  aches  and 
pains,— inflamed  Joints  and  stiff  muscles, 
— bot  it  cannot  be  cnred  bj  local  appli- 
cations. 

It  requires  constitntional  treament,  and 
fbe  best  is  a  coorae  of  the  great  blood 
pnrifyhig  and  tonic  medicine, 

Hood's    Sarsapariila 

which  corrects  the  acid  condition  of  the 
Mood  and  bnilds  np  the  system. 

Get  it  today  in  nsnal  liquid  form  or 
tai  the  tablets  known  as  Sarsatabs. 


IX  XX 

Yoor  samaMr  tour  for  1913 
44  Dayi  for  f3i0.00 

England.  HoIUiid,  Belgham,  Germany,  SwiUerland, 
nance,  the  best  for  the  price.  Addreaa  Tour  Depart- 
■cnt.  Teachen  Magazine.  31-33  E.  27th  St.  N.  Y.  City. 


James  L  Graham,  Ph.D.,  LLD. 

PROFESSIONAL  WRITER 

Speeches,  Oratioiu,  Essays,  Etc.,  Etc. 

808^  Central  Avenue 
Hot  Springe  Arkansas 


Complete  Scholarship 

ART  FREE 

SPECIAL  UIKITCD  OFFEIT 

W»  AFT  deic^niilDed  to   proTe  to 

«M«6*ee  of  our  fixcUiv It^  mDlbods. 

iTHtantebHittfiJ,  we  fueranlee  te 

t«Mli  ymi  Art.    You  Uim  at  lw*nv 

bv  biAll  M.tnl   In   joiiT   ftpera   tlDir 

VVHt*  »t  on  re*  for  luisutlfuflj  lIliL^ 

L  iratM  IV>r^eK--ii.Pii.nH|  Ml  bpMittv«f 

*  mt  rw  tMirttip  OHir  Jt,TWi  «ttK  lillnltHl  t* 

f  lu  tmeb.  TdcetttT  ^  ho  iiuiif  il  mi.     B<?  wt  L  te  c  fMi%  y . 

iHne  Atnm  iNariTUTg^  iti<bi*i  i  omama,  hep. 
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KINDERGARTEN 

Readenol  Primary  Educatkn  dumld 
know  about  our  popular  aad  nicoeMfal 
Hmm  KMamrtsn  Coyna;  ahoaboatthc 
Course  in  PrlniMy  Mftlis*  vbicfa  «e 
offer  under  Or.  A.  H.  Cairrbsll.  Principal 
of  our  Normal  Department 
W§  havt  kdped  kmmir§d*  of  teachers 
eengmtial  foeiUatuand  bettereahnet. 

fcOIIII&PQIIOEIICC  ICHOOL 
tsrlnaflsK.  IPatt. 


YOU  ARE  HEWING  close  to  the  line 
when  you  get  Dixon's  Colored  Cray- 
ons— "the  clean  little  colored  crayons.'* 
Their  use  brings  better  Work  in  Color,  and 
they  cost  less  in  the  end — than  any  others 
made. 

The  essay,  "The  Colored  Pencil  as 
t  Medium/'  is  well  worth  reading  in  this 
connection.  Drawing  Teachers  should  send 
for  a  copy  and  free  samples  of 

I£AD  COLORED         RUBBER 

PENCILS         CRAYONS         ERASERS 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


CLASS  P/MS^ 

FACTORY  TO  YOU 

fiorMicr,SGlNlSoeli(Firlji«i 


.    MveprkWB^ 

.  _. lEKlMr  alyleof  plasb«telUiis- 

Hlid  wMh  enythieel  iltw  and  S<n»^  coeertwo 
«lDn  eC  enainaL    8TERUNQ  8ILVCR,  8So  eaaht 
•2.10   dSMUt     SaViR    PIATC,    100    eaeht     ft.OO 
iltllMISaoa.Oa  74   BASTlANHJ)Q..MX>4E8Tfa.l|.Y« 


SHORTHAND 
JN  30  DAYS 


I  |k}7<E^iflUhi?^rrtuin— written  »«!*  tJiilT  dJdb  cbiractsra  !fo  I 
I  'fMlthoB  t* '—  no  '  'rnJtdJ  Lin  m"  '  —  nO  '  ■"  ntoad  I  of  "  —  tit. ' '  word  I 
I  lirftff*— ii»*V'3<l  ntj**t."  SpHKiTr  rrMtlc*!  iftlfin  tbit  c«n  I 
I  lA  1^«miaij  In  10  rt»«  tft  b*£n#  iU^df ,  uuUxf  ni  Apur,.  ti  m^.  ^ur  I 
1  till  dawf  iff  11  ™  »  *  "  -r.  f  r^,  •  J  J  ™*s  <'il  l<  A<»  *  tm  ItK!?  TON  II.  I 

\  lica  MTirooui^t^t  c^temv  o^r*  u««*  hi««^,  iMt^^n,  lU.  | 


BOOKS 


A  Manual  of  Physical  Training, 
Plays  and  Games.  For  the  Primary 
Grades  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Tht  BriUan  Printing 
Company. 

This  is  a  valuable  collection  of  plays 
and  games,  suitable  for  rest  exercises, 
physical  training,  recess  periods,  and  play- 
ground recreations.  The  games  have  been 
tested  by  practical  experience  and  will 
prove  equally  useful  to  the  country  or  the 
city  teacher. 

A  Book  of  Operas.  Their  Histories, 
Their  Plots,  and  Their  Music.  By  Henry 
Edward  Rrehbiel.  Price,  $  1 .75  net.  New 
York:   MacmUlan  and  Company, 

To  anyone  who  knows  the  work  of  Mr. 
Krehbiel  in  the  musical  field,  the  annoimce- 
ment  that  he  has  written  a  book  in  music 
is  sufficient  to  tell  them  that  the  subject 
has  been  exhaustively  and  at  the  same 
time  pleasantly  treated. 

The  ixx)k  is  excellent  for  the  teacher's 
use  either  for  story-telling  purposes  or  for 
self-improvement. 

Intercollegiate  Debates.  Vol.  II. 
Edited  by  E.  R.  Nichols.  New  York  City : 
HindSy  Noble  &  Eldredge. 

Intercollegiate  Debates,  Vol.  II,  in  six 
of  its  fourteen  chapters,  builds  top  stories 
to  briefs  given  in  the  Pearson  collection, 
already  well-known.  Over  one-half  of  the 
discussions  deal  with  issues  that  have  very 
recently  developed  their  clutching  im- 
portance. 

Full  book  and  magazine  references 
give  support  to  points  made  in  the  de- 
bates, besides  afifording  the  material  for 
new  lines  of  defense. 

The  four  concluding  chapters  put  the 
college  man  in  touch  with  his  neighboring 
debate-clubs,  with  the  questions  they  are 
discussing,  the  contests  they  are  winning, 
the  reference  texts  they  are  using! 

A  Quarter  Century  of  Public 
ScBOOL  Development.  By  William  H. 
Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Cloth,  12mo. 
429  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  American  Book 
Company, 

This  volume  which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Conmiittee  in  charge  of  the  cele- 
bration of  Dr.  Maxwell's  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  as  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  consists  of 
articles  and  addresses  on  educational  sub- 
jects which  he  has  prepared  or  delivered 
during  his  term  of  service,  and  of  selec- 
tions from  his  annual  reports  covering  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years.  Here  in  short 
compass  are  gathered  the  results  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  experience  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  greatest  educational  sys- 
tem in  the  world.  The  reader  has  un- 
folded before  him  the  pages  of  progress 
in  the  accomplishment  of  ideals.  He 
discovers  how  step  by  step  all  the  ele- 
ments of  our  educational  system  beyond 
the  three  R's  have  been  fought  for  year  by 
year  and  eventually  adopted.  In  reading 
it  he  is  surprised  at  the  length  of  time  it 
has  taken  to  get  into  the  schools  subjects 
which  we  now  regard  as  so  essential  to 
school  system  that  any  attempt  to  take 
them  out  would  meet  with  violent  op- 
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Mediterranean;  Gibraltar:  Italy,  including  the  Amalfi 
Drive,  Blue  Grotto,  Pomj>eii;  Switzerland:  The  Rhine 
Countiv;  Holland;  Belgmm;  Paris;  London. 
Scbtlaiid  and  Shakespeare  country  $35  eztnu 
*'  People  are  bom  not  made  who  kuow  how  to  tak« 
you  on  a  tummer  tour.  Miss  FitzGerald  is  &  natural 
Iciider/'  said  Mrs.  Eva  KeUogg  when  editor  of  Friwtary 

EduMtiOH. 

MARY  E.  FITZQ'-RALD 

234  N.  HnmUn  Ave.,  Chicaco 


AfiEHTS  WANTED  S.^«i''5^ 


work  of  review,  for 
teacher  or  student.  Questions  and  answers  systemati- 
cally and  scientifically  cover  every  phase  and  to^  cl 


terlv 
and  J 


46S  pp.     Ck>th 
Write  for  liberal  terms  and 


common  and  hij^  school  branches, 
bound  fl.87  postpaid.  Write  for 
territory. 

The  A.  S.  BARNES  CO. 
Room  522B,  381  FOURTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

~  HI  A  VC  IMalocnet,  BMiteiioM,  DriUs.  Spaeken,  Hooo- 

r LA  I  «  kfMf .  OpKtUi,  M lutoAl  PteoM,  FlBfw  Plays, 

■otioo  Soogt.IUastrmlsd  SooffB,  PtuitoiniiiM  Songt,  Shadow 

PUja,  TablMOX,  Pantomima*,  Spadal  Entartainmanti  for 

,aU  HolkUyt,   Minatrali,  Jokat,   Hand  Bonln,  llaka-Up 

I  Goods,  ate.     SoHabla  for  all  agas  and  occaatoai      Laif* 

I  eaUlofna  Wr—,    Bvary  Taaslisr  •boald  hava 

[  T.  S.  OCMI  SON  A  CO.  0«M>  ST . 


"YOUR  FUTURE" 

win  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Pro! 
Beaudiamp  read  tout  diaracter  from  your  handwritinc. 
His  accurate  revNation  and  helpful  advice  will  enable 
vou  to  realixe  yoor  desires.  Manv  say  he  is  the  best  of 
bis  profeasioo.  but  write  and  see  for  yourself.  Enclose 
IOC.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Q.  R* 
BEAUCHAillP,35S3  Eighth  Avenue.  New  Yoric. 


kkiriAKV    MblHODS 

A  course  offorl/  kssotii  in  PrliriBr: 
Mtlhoxit,  inctudiitgCourse^atid  X^ttbodt, 
NiLture  Study,  Huay  Work,  and  Ibg- 
[I'Uow  liught  by  Ur  A.  H.  CAIflULL 
rrindpal  5l   tiur  Knrtnal     t^rrfrlti  enf- 

W<R  have  hriftd  huntireii  if]  it n let.' 

DrCkinpM]    te  i^r'irr  r^Ave  ronftaial    fttfUt^i  emt 

,  fjl:r  id>AritA,    fM  ■*^fl''  ei^ifsflin  fru,     V  rltr  t^^v. 

TH^  H0«£  COftBESPONPENCE    SCMCOL 


% 


§  Ttfumr  irau  rtr/v  da  yb,  mwno  Ma  matumT' 

%Z  Malr  Switch  &*nt  en  4pfH4VBL     CrtirfJ^-  nsf  N^m™!  wmwj 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  gST'SfiiSSSil 

SpeaJcers,  Raoltettona,  DUloirnea,  Pl*yB,  Marohoa, 
Drllla,  Bxeroiaaa,  Oelehrationa,  Bntertalnmanta, 
Oamea,  Son^a.  TesMshera'  Booka  and  Diotlonariea. 
Reward  and  CHlt  Oarda,  Drawing.  Sewing,  Nomber. 
Hearting,  Alphabet  and  Buaywork  Cards.  Reporta, 
Beoorda,  Oertifloatea,  Diplomas,  Drawlnsr  BtenoUa, . 
Blackboard  StenoUa.  Colored  Peffa.  Btioks.  Beada, 
Papera,  Stare,  FeetooniniTt  Drapery,  Flage,  BafBa* 
Bewinff  Silkette,  Needlee.  Boleeors,  Blackt>oarda, 
Braaere,  Crayona,  Mapa,  Olobee,  aU  Sohool  Gk>oda. 
Addreee  to  A.  J.  FOUOB  A  CO.,    WABBBN,  PA^ 


SCHOOL-ROOM 

PLAYS  AND  EXERCISES 

FOR    JANUARY 

A  March  of  Months,  a  New  Year  Enter- 
tainment. (Grade — Primary.)  Memories, 
a  New  Year  Entertainment.  (Grade— 
Intermediate.) 

Price,  20  cents 

EXERCISES  FOR 

UNCOLN*S  BIRTHDAY 

Biographical  Sketch,  Ella  M.  Powers; 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  Suggestive  Material  for 
Program;  Introductory  Lincoln  Exerdses 
and  Birthday  Program,  and  other  Patriotic 
exercises,  lively,  instructive,  inspiring. 

Heavy  paper,  80  pages.    By  mail,  25  cent 


^le 
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Little  Snow-flakes   Falling 

Words  and  music  by  S.  Evlyn  Dering 


\ 


i:fr:  -^i^-j^z^^^-t,  tE^ 


1 .  When    the    snow  -  flakes  quick  -  ly       fall 

2.  When    the     snow-flakes  quick  -  ly       fall 

3.  When    the     snow-flakes  quick  -  ly       fall 


^     Jl      *r^  ^J,  AlFine      ^  ^ 


Ba  -  by  runs 
Bu  -  sy  folks 
Mis  -    ter    Snow 


to  make 
can  build 
man  grows 


a       ball.      With     ting    -  ling    fin     -    gers,      ting  -  ling  toes ;  **  Hur    - 
a      wall.      Now      see      them  make         a         jol     -    ly     fort ;  "  Hur    - 


rah,       hur  -  rah  1  '*     the 

3 


chil-  dren  cry,    "Come, 

3 


rahl 

rah! 

lit 


he   cries      as         his     ball        he  throws,**  Hur  -  rah 

they    cr)/* 'tis  a      mer    -    ry  sport/' **Hur  -  rah  !"  they  cry,  "' 

tie  snow    -    flakes,        from       the     sky     Comedown,  come      down 


rit.  sf 

he     cries      as        his      ball        he  throve 3. 
tis  a       mer  -     ry    sport. " 


from       the    sky. " 


poco  rtt. 


tri 


(  AM  rights  reserved )' 


Sleighing 


Susie  M.  Best 


Jingle,  jangle,  jingle! 

Oh,  how  swift  we  go! 
My!   but  this  is  pleasant, 

Sleighing  in  the  snow! 

Tree  and  fence  and  house-top, 

All  a  spotless  white; 
Miles  of  starry  crystals, 

What  a  lovely  sight! 


How  the  keen  wind  kisses 
Roses  in  our  cheeks! 

Oh,  we  wish  that  winter 
Lasted  forty  weeks! 

Jingle,  jangle,  jinglel 


Qgle,  jangle,  jmglel  (^  r^r^nAo 
Pulses  all  a  glow!  ed  by  VnOOV  IC 
y!   but  this  is  pleasant,  ^ 


My! 
Sleighing  in  the  snow! 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  make  the. li- 
brary of  the  Bureau  of  Education  a  com- 
plete reference  library  on  all  phases  of 
education.  To  assist  in  this  he  wishes 
10  obtain,  as  soon  as  issued,  two  copies  of 
ill  reports,  catalogues,  circulars  of  infor- 
mation, and  all  similar  publications  of 
Sute,  County,  and  city  departments  of 
education,  and  of  education  associations, 
Boards  and  societies.  All  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  distribution  of  any  such 
matter  are  requested  to  send  two  copies  to 
the  horary  of  the  Bureau.  If  the  postage 
would  be  considerable,  the  librarian  should 
be  notified  by  catd,  when  free  mailing 
]f^  will  be  sent. 

Address  all  conununications  to  The 
librarian,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

PIL\CnCAL      SHORTHAND      FOR 
TEACHERS 

It  will  no  doubt  be  surprising  to  some 
and  gratifying  to  many  of  our  readers  to 
kara  that  practical  shorthand  may  now 
itt  mastered  in  30  days  of  spare  time  study. 

This  fact  is  convincingly  proven  in  a 
kautiful  little  booklet  devoted  to  Sylla- 
bic Shorthand,  now  being  distributed 
free  to  teadiers,  by  the  Chicago  Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

A  knowledge  of  shorthand  has  long 
been  recognized  by  educators  as  a  valu- 
able asset,  in  that  voluminous  lecture 
notes,  memoranda  and  other  school-room 
dps  may  be  instantly  jotted  down  and 
preserved   indefinitely  for  reference. 

The  book  referred  to,  "Shorthand  m  30 
Days/'  published  by  the  Chicago  Corre- 
ipondence  Schook  (Chicago,  III.),^  will 
nidoubtedly  open  up  a  new  and  inter- 
^  ^sting  line  of  progression  to  ambitious 
educators  who  recognize  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  a  quickly-mastered,  easily- 
read  system  such  as  Syllabic  Shorthand 
imquestionably  is. 

IHE  NEW  YEAR  OF  THE  CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 
The  Ceniury  Magazine,  whose  new  year 
began  with  the  November  number,  prom- 
ises a  large  number  of  attractive  features 
for  1913.  Foremost  among  the  features 
(rf  general  interest  will  be  the  "After-the- 
War"  series,  made  up  of  articles  on  various 
points  of  American  progress  during  the 
last  fifty  years  and  written  by  famous 
P.\merican  Editors,  including  Col.  Henry 
IWatterson  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  (whose  first  article  appears  in  the 
November  number),  General  Harrison 
Grey  Otis,  of  the  Los  /ngeles  Times j 
Melville  E.  Stone  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Oiarles  R.  Miller,  Charles  A.  Conant, 
Arthur  Holman,  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
and  others  who  have  been  participants 
in  stirring  events  of  national  interest. 
This  series  is  in  many  particulars  a  secret 
history  of  a  half  century  of  American  life. 
Robert  Hichens,  the  novelist,  and  Jules 
Guerin,  the  illustrator,  will  contribute  a 
Dew  travel  series  on  the  now  embattled 
, region,  "From  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bos- 
phorus."  James  Davenport  Whelpley  will 
continue  his  Ccfttu/y  "Trade  of  the  World 
Papers."  Pierre  Loti  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy tells  what  he  thinks  of  America  and 
the  Americans.  Several  sparkling  arti- 
cles on  "The  Unmarried  Woman"  will  be 
among  the  Century  features  of  interest  to 
women,  and  there  will  also  be  articles  on  a 
^rther  discussion  of  "The  Fraternity  Idea 
among  College  Women,"  which  began  in 
the  November  number. 


You  Have  Often  Said 


you  would  give  anything  for 

Perfect  Health 


and  a  Good  FlguFe 

You  can  hold  the  admiration  of  Hus- 
band, Brother,  Friend,  Sweetheart.    Be 
sound  in  body  and  mind;  efficient,  well  poised. 
Make  the  most  of  yourself. 

I  have  helped  60,000  of  the  most  refined,  intellectual  women 
of  America  to  regain  health  and  good  figures  and  have  taught 
I  hem  how  to  keep  well.  Why  not  you?  You  arc  busy,  but 
you  can  devote  a  few  minutes  a  day  in  the  privacy  of  your 
room,  to  following  sdentific,  hygenic  principles  of  health  pre- 
scribed to  suit  your  particular  needs.    I  have 

Reduced  the  Weight  of  30,000  women  and  have 
Increased  the  Weight  of  as  many  more. 

My  work  has  grown  in  favor  because  results  are  quick, 
natural  and  permanent  and  because  they  are  scientific  ana 
iippcal  to  common  sense. 

No  Drugs — No  Medicines 

B«  Well  Nj  tb^t  everyone  with  whom  yoa  come  in  contact  is  permeated 
with  your  stFcin^  spirit,  your  wholesome  personality — feels  better  in  body 
:jniJ  mind  fur  your  very  presence. 

Be  A 1 1  net  i ve — well  groomed.    You  can  — 

itxtprcve  Your  Figure — in  other  words  be  at  your  best. 


1  want  to  help  you  to  realixe  that  your  health  liea  almoat  entirely  in 
your  4?  mm  hajida  and  that  you  can  reach  your  ideal  in  figure  and  polae. 


Judge  what  I  can  do  for  you  by  whit  I  have  done  for  others.     I  have  rdieved  such  Chronic  Ailments  as: 


Indisesticn 
Constipation 


Anaemia 
Sleeplessness  ; 


Nervousness 
Torpid  Liver 


Catarrh 
Headaches 


Weaknesses 
Rheamatlsm 


The  best  physicians  are  my  friends — their  wives  and  daughters  are  my  pupila — the  medical  magazines 
advertise  my  work. 

I  have  published  a  free  booklet  showing  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctlv  and  giving  other  information  of 
vital  interest  to  women.  Write  for  it  and  I  will  also  tell  you  about  my  work.  If  3rou  are  perfectly  well  and 
^our  figure  is  just  what  you  wish,  you  may  be  able  to  help  a  dear  fnend  —  at  least  you  will  help  me  by  your 
interest  in  this  great  movement  for  greater  culture,  refinement  and  beauty  in  women. 

Sit  down  and  write  me  NOW.  Don't  wait—you  may  forget  it.  I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience 
and  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocrof  t,  Dept.  45»  624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Miss  Cocroft  is  a  college  bred  woman.     She  is  the  recognized  authority  upon  the  scientific 
care  of  the  health  and  figure  oj  woman. 


THE  BRADEN  NUMBER-READER 

By  JENNESS  M.  BRADEN 

For  the  First  Grade,  for  Ungraded  Schools  and  for  Especial  Use 
With  Children  Slow  to  Develop  a  Number  Sense 

The  author  sends  forth  this  Number -Reader  upon  a  double  mission  as  a  pro- 
test and  a  pivot — a  protest  against  present  methods  in  number  work  for  beginners, 
and  a  pivot  upon  which  to  turn  these  methods  to  a  better  way. 

She  would  give  each  child  the  point  of  contact — The  Book — at  the  starts 
and  let  him  use  it  to  his  heart's  content. 

By  stick  laying  and  drawing,  as  seat  work,  by  illustrations  from  page  to 
page  of  familiar  objects  in  ever-increasing  groups,  to  be  reproduced  in  numbers 
or  form,  and  to  be  read  and  related  in  simple  and  brief  -description,  the  method 
readily  and  pleasantly  acquaints  littld  folk  all  unwittingly,  by  seeing  and  doing 
and  reckoning,  with  most  of  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic,  and  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  many  space  limitations. 

The  illustrations,  plain  and  colored,  are  numberless,  very  attractive  and 
instructive  to  the  child  and  range  over  the  wide  field  of  his  day  experiences. 

Crown    8vo    Copiously  illustrated    Cloth    Price,  35  cents 

•  Digitized  by  VnOOQlC 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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**An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers^  agency  is  a  very  sgfviceable  institutfon  for  school  boaftlig 
schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers^  agencies.    The  following  cytf 

••THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


Tdephooe  Connectioo 


MUs  B.  P.  POSTER,  Maiui«:er. 

MUt  T.  M.  HA5T1NQ5,  AM*t.  Managw. 


loflit:oi:i.« 


AgeociM  create  a  demand  for  teachers  by  the  cooitant  preaeotation  of  their  candidates. 


nestle  Science,  $700.   Kinderyarten,  $6(H),  Critic,  $1100«  Sapenrltora,  fllOO,  Blocntlon.  $400. 

NOAH  I.BONARD,  Ph.D.,  Maiuwer.  4,  The  HIer,  Dept.  F,  Synumae*  K.  T. 


Agencies  are  largely  responsible  for  the  increase  hi  sahiries  the  last  few  years. 


TKAOHBB8  fear  no  examinations  after  Uklnr  our  DRII.I«  COURSB  bj  mall.    We  prepare  for  any  cer- 


tlfleate  Ton  want.  County,  City,  State  KXAMINATION8.  OUUBSKtt 


, M  yon , ... 

garten,iK>me  study.  501000  Stodenu. 


SB  bj  1 

In  all  SI 


prepi 
elvtt 


subjects  for  clvU  serrlce,  klnder- 
NOAH  I«EONARD.  A.1II..  Mnnn^er.  The  Hlar,  Dept.  O.  STRACrUBR,   N.  T. 


Competition  for  positions  grows  sharper  each  year — use  every  help 


A  HT  A  /^  VHT/^^C^  1*  vnlaabto  In  proportion  to  Its 
XLM  XLtJtXiMXJ  M>  inflaonee.  If  It  morely  hears 
of  TAMUieles  and  tolls  f|1|^  A  HH  ^  something  bat  If  It 
joa  About  them    XXX^C^JL    Is    nskod    to  roeommend 

yon  thi^  I?  m^of^Onrs     RECOSISflLiEM  JUS 
THB  8CHOOI«  BULI.BTIK  AOBNOT,  O.  W.  BARDBRN,  Symoaso,  If .  T. 


An  agency  reglstrathw  places  yon  hi  touch  with  vacancies  of  whole  sections  of  the  country. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,    Manager, 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  ail  Grades. 


RBQI8TBR    NOW. 


The  Salary  year  qualifications  deserve  Is  faicreased  by  an  agency  registration. 


Tfi  F. 


BREWER 


AGENCY 


L  [)  I  N  C.      C   H  1 


Agencies  are  daily  helpfaig  others;  they  wfll  help  yoa. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
HARLAN   P.  FRENCH,    -         81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Don't  let  an  **  If  *' stand  between  you  and  advancement.    Register  hi  season. 


'"'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Beaton, 

120  Boylaton  St. 

RCCONINICND8   TEACHERS,   TUTORS    AND   SCHOOLS. 


Engage  the  help  and  experience  of  an  agency. 


THE    ALBERT   TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  MANAGER,  623  S.  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 

Nearly  ten  thousand  positions  Med.    Our  booklet,  **  Teaching  as  a  Business," 

carefully  revised.     Interesting  facts  about  the  business  side  of  your  profession. 

Sent  free.                 Western  Offices   /SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON 
vvesiem  unices  \  ^^^^^  ,p^„Q 


It  pays~to  pay— to  get  — more  pay.    Register  Now  I 


Recommends*coUege  and  nor- 
mal graduates,  specialisU  and 
other  teachers  to  colleges,  pob- 
lie  and  prirate  schools. 
Recetves  at  all  seasons  many  calls  lor  piinmry  and  grammar  grade  teachers. 

70  Fifth  Avonuo,  Now  York. 


T*??  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


WjM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


School  News 

"Brightening   Children  by   Electri-- 
xtty" 

It  has  increased  the  growth  of  plants,  ' 
why  not  try  it  on  school  children?  seemr 
to  have  been  the  idea  in  the  mind  oi 
Tesla,  who  has  invented  a  way  of  elec- 
trifying the  atmosphere  in  school-rooms** 
:The  tests  with  the  Tesla  apparatus  at 
Stockholm,    Sweden,    have   shown   sucS 
interesting  results  that  they  are  to  be ' 
tried  in  New  York  City  this  fall.    Th« 
work  will  begin  with   a   class  of  fifty 
defective  children  and  the  initial  cost  il 
given  as  $1Q,000.    The  expense  will  be 
met  by  Mr.  Tesla,  who  hopes  that  eventu- 
gdly  other  funds,  public  or  private,  wffl 
£nance  the  introductbn  of  the  electric 
system  into  all  school-rooms.    The  ex* 
pense  of  placing  between  the  walls  electric- 
wires   carrying   high-frequency    currents' 
would  be  about  $100  per  room,  when  the 
scheme  is  in  working  order. 

The  children  under  electric  treatmeni 
in  Stockholm  grew  faster  than  their  mata 
not  exposed  to  the  current.  They  gained 
weight  more  quickly  and  showed  greatei 
physical  development.  The  "electrified* 
children  averaged  92  percent  in  then 
school  studies:  the  imelectrified  75  pe^ 
cent;  "those  exposed  to  the  current  wert 
more  active  and  less  subject  to  fatigue . 
The  teachers  also  gained  in  increased: 
endurance." 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  remark  ho« 
much  better  one  feels  after  a  thunde* 
storm  and  electrical  treatment  for  disease 
is  an  old  story.  The  forcing  of  vegetable 
growth  under  electric  rays  is  nothing  new 
So  this  apparently  startling  plan  ol 
"forcing"  children  is  a  development  d 
already  accepted  ideas.  Those  back  rt 
it  declare  it  absolutely  harmless,  but  ai 
they  acknowledge  that  electricity  is  I 
stimulus  they  wUl  likely  meet  with  oppo» 
sition. 

Is  Teaching  a  "Blind  Alley"? 

The  Survey  for  August  31,  says: 
"Vocational  Bureaus  are  as  necessart 
for  university  trained  women  as  for  ifi 
trained  child  workers.  In  the  case  of  the 
former,  the  job  entered  on  is  usual!} 
teaching." 

Vocational  Bureaus  have  been  estabi 
lished  with  the  avowed  object  of  prevent; 
ing  boys  and  girls  from  entering  "blinc 
alley"  occupations.  Is  teaching  such  a^ 
occupation? 

EUTHENICS 

Eugenics  can  have  little  concrete  inteij 
est  for  the  average  woman  teacher  sinc^ 
the  teaching  profession  somewhat  closell 
approaches  the  state  of  Heaven  in  whid 
"  there  is  no  marriage  nor  giving  in  mad 
riage."  But  Euthenics,  the  sister  science 
is  of  very  practical  interest.  It  deals  witj 
race  improvement  through  environment 
It  deals  with  the  present  not  futip 
generations.  It  enq>hasizes  the  positiV 
side  of  hygiene  and   sanitation    sludi 
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hen!*    It  is  a  legitiinatg  and  helpfttl  busine«s»    Some  of  the  very  bert  and  most  succesif al  edqcators  in  ptibBc 
htx^  agencies  ate  managed  by  able  experienced  and  teliable  persons^  and  have  oaf  tecommendation. 

E   HIGHEST    SUCCESS    FOR    BOTH    TEACHER    AND    SCHOOL." 


It  aims  at  the  "ounce  of  prevention" 
provided  by  good  environment  for  those 
of  weak  heredity.  It  is  hopeful.  It 
suggests  that  something  may  be  done  for 
"even  the  least  of  these"  by  proper  en- 
vironment. Considering  it,  the  teacher 
suddenly  realizes  that  ^e  knew  it  all  the 
time  and  believes  in  these  principles,  but 

she  had  not  called  it  Euthenics. 

« 

Civics 
Do  grammar  school  bovs  get  a  clear 
idea  of  the  Commission  plan  of  Govern- 
ment; those  bo3rs  whose  instruction  in 
Civics  is  incidental  or  confined  to  one 
period  a  week?  As-  the  majority  of  boys 
leave  school  in  the  sucth  year  and  those 
who  leave  do  so  to  go  to  work  under  con- 
ditions where  their  vote  is  practically 
their  only  safeguard  it  is  especially  neces- 
sary that  some  attempt  be  nuule  to  inter- 
est them,  not  only  in  present  government 
forms,  but  in  those  likely  to  prevail  when 
these  boys  are  voters.  Since  1901,  205 
cities  have  followed  the  Galveston  plan 
df  government  by  commission. 

Playgrounds  for  Grown  People 
Playgrounds  for  grown  people  are  ad- 
vocated by  the  Survey,  "At  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.,  playgrouncis  were  used  con- 
stantly in  the  evening  by  grown  people. 
Tliose  of  us^who  t^ch  in  communities 
which  have  yet  no  playgrounds  for  Chil- 
dren should  bestir  ourselves  and  do  all  we 
can  to  prevent  our  conununities  being 
hopelessly  left  behind  in  the  Playground 
movement,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
useful  means  of  improving  the  condition 
and  morals  of  the  people. 

Education  por  Efpiciency  —  Elioi 

1  The  training  of  the  bodily  senses 
and  the  care  of  the  body. 

2  Tlie  next  thing  wMch  education  for 
efficiency  should  attend  to  is  the  imparting 
of  the  habit  of  quick  and  concentrated 
attention.  Without  this  habit  there  can 
be  no  economy  of  time. 

3  Education  for  efficiency  must  es- 
pecially endeavor  to  induce  yoimg  people 
to  think.  The  efficient  man  is  one  who 
thinks  for  himself  and  is  capable  of  think- 
ing hard  and  long. 

4  Another  leading  object  in  education 
for  efficiency  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
critiod  discernment  of  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence in  things  and  in  words  and  in 
thoughts,  in  nature  and  in  human  nature. 

5  Another  faculty  which  all  schools 
and  colleges,  all  churches,  and  social 
institutions,  and  the  experience  of  adult 
life  should  cultivate  incessantly  is  the 
judicial  faculty  for  the  wise  enjoyment  of 

6  The  implanting  of  the  love  of  truth. 

7  Finally,  education  for  efficiency 
should  supply  every  pupil  with  motive 
power  of  some  enthusiasm  or  devotion. 

Education  for  efficiency  must  not  be 
materialistic,  prosaic,  or  utilitarian;  it 
must  be  idealistic,  humane,  and  passion- 
ate, or  it  will  not  win  its  goal." 
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First  Prize 
Sbten  Ways  I  Use  "Primary  Education" 

Cepy  suggestions  for  "efficient"  teaching  in  a  sepa- 
rate leaf  book.  Arrange,  according  to  daily,  pro- 
gram, by  subjects. 

At  dose  of  year  hand  in  list  of  books,  suggested  by 
Primary  Education,  for  School  Board  to  buy. 

F^r  Institute  model  classes  use  niunber  pages  for 
drill. 

Trace  illtistrations  on  hektograph  paper.  Keep  in  a 
book  divided  into  sections  according  to  seasons 
of  year.  Use  as  patterns  for  cardboard  construc- 
tion in  sand-table  work. 

Hektograph  songs  in  a  separate  leaf  book. 

Mount  art  pictures  for  study. 

Keep  back  niunbers  as  a  circulating  library. 
LuciLE  Hazard, 

2359  4/A  Street, 

San  Diego  y  Cal, 

Second  Prize 

"Could  Miss  Jones  take  your  September  Primary  Edut 
cation?"  asked  Elsie  of  the  IB  teacher. 

The  teacher  laughed  and  said,  "Tell  her  I'm  so  sorry,  but 
it  is  all  cut  up.    Ask  her  to  come  in  and  I'll  explain." 

When  she  came,  I  explained  why  the  magazine  could  not 
be  sent,  although  most  of  it  was  still  in  evidence.  The 
little  songs  were  filed  in  the  song  book  on  the  piano,  the 
pictures  on  the  picture  box,  the  calendar  drawings  and 
simple  sketches  in  the  drawing  book,  the  rhymes  and  little 
stories  in  the  "Rhyme,  Story  and  Jingle  Book,"  and  upon 
the  bulletin  board  were  the  paper  cutting  pictures  about 
"The  Boy  and  the  Goats,"  that  the  chilcken  had  enjoyed 
yesterday  and  dramatized  this  morning.  The  advertising 
sheets  I  use  for  cutting  and  sometimes  seat  work,  letting 
the  pupils  cut  out  pictures  or  mark  out  words  and  letters 
they  know.  Third  and  -fourth  grade  work  I  send  to  a 
teacher  who  is  interested  and  so  from  the  front  picture  to 
the  last*  page,  nothing  is  wasted. 

Mary  C.  Wolf, 

Hanover  St,  School, 

Milwaukee,  Wis, 

How  I  Used  September  Primary  Education  in  First 

Grade 

Children  enjoyed  "Fairies'  Shopping." 

Reading  studied.    New  and  usable  material  used. 

IBstory, "  Caravan  "  and  "  Desert "  marked  for  December. 

Nearly  all  language  used  orally. 

Seed  Dispersal  used  as  given. 

Lighthouses  marked  "April"  to  use  with  reading  lesson. 

Silhouettes  mounted  for  story  work. 

"Henny  Penny"  and  "House  Jack  Built"  learned. 
Play  for  recreation. 

"Humpty  Dumpty"  hektographed  to  color. 

"Kito"  read,  mounted  and  put  where  children  can  get  it. 
A  real  Kito  made. 

Miss  Allen's  poems  read  to  children.  "The  Motto" 
learned. 

Colgate's  Dental  Cream  sent  for. 

Advertisements  read.    Articles  must  have  purchased. 

Trying  to  make  sure  of  "relations"  as  well  as  subjects. 

Kate  K.  O'Neill. 

Baldwinsville,   N,    Y. 

A  Few  of  the  Uses  I  Make  of  Primary  Education 

Copy  the  blackboard  drawings. 

Teach    the    songs. 

Tell  the  stories. 

Adapt  the  manual  work. 

Make  use  of  many 'of  the  teacbing^devices. 


Allow  pupils  to  look  at  the  paper. 

Post  die  double-page  picture  on  the  bulletin-board. 

Ever  since  I  began  teaching  I  have  kept  Primary  Edu- 
cation on  file  by  months;  so  I  have  the  back  numbers  for 
the  month,  as  well  as  the  current  issue,  on  my  desk.  Certain 
articles  which  I  use  constantly  I  detach  from  the  magazine 
and  keep  at  hand. 

I  lend  the  papers  to  other  teachers  and  so  obtain  new 
subscribers. 

Mary  A.  Stuxman 

I  teach  in  a  country  school  consisting  of  the  first  seven 
grades. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
Primary  Education  aids  me  in  my  work. 

The  older  children  copy  calendar  designs  for  portfolios, 
and  blackboard  drawings  for  primary  lessons. 

I  use  the  material  from  old  files  for  supplementary  lan- 
guage lessons. 

The  paper  cuttings  I  copy  and  mount  for  busy  work  and 
illustrating  stories.  For  mstance,  my  sixth  grade  lan- 
guage class  first  gave  the  story  of  Cinderella  orally,  then 
wrote  it,  mounting  the  cuttings  shown  in  October  niunber 
with  it.    These  made  attractive  books. 

We  dramatize  the  stories  and  poems  in  general  class  of  the 
first  three  grades,  presenting  later  at  Friday  afternoon 
programs. 

I  use  the  songs  in  music  period  and  morning  exercises. 

Grace  E.  Angell, 

Osage,  Iowa 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  I  buy  a  number 
of  composition  books  and  begin  cutting  and  pasting  the 
things  that  I  find  so  helpful  each  month.  I  have  one 
book  each  for  Reading,  Numbers,  Spelling,  Drawing, 
Finger  Plays,  Nature  Study  and  Hand  Work.  At  the  end 
of  tibe  year  I  have  a  valuable  collection  arranged  in  a  sys- 
tematic way.  I  teach  primary  work  in  summer  institutes, 
also,  and  my  collection  of  note-books  is  the  envy  of  many 
primary  teachers.  I  have  done  this  for  several  years, 
so  I  have  a  fine  arrangement  of  primary  information. 

Maud  Gray, 

Milford,  Iroquois  Co.,  III. 

Hints  for  Helpfulness 

I  always  turn  first  to  the  Editor's  Page  for  inspiration, 
kindly  criticism  and  general  helpfulness.  Almost  invari- 
ably there  is  a  helpful  quotation,  prose  or  poetry,  or  even 
a  paragraph,  which  I  mount  on  a  card,  and  place  on  my 
own  desk  for  myself.  These  are  soon  memorized,  and 
prove  not  only  helpful  in  thought  and  inspiration  in  time  of 
need,  but  also  serve  as  a  memory  drill. 

In  the  "experiences"  of  other  teachers  we  may  sometimes 
"See  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 

The  reading  lessons,  fables,  and  sometimes  the  rhymes 
are  mounted,  cut  into  sections,  and  used  as  supplementary 
reading  lessons. 

The  songs  are  cut  and  pasted  in  a  blank-book  and  ar- 
ranged by  months.  Arrangement  might  be  made  by  sub- 
jects. In  this  way,  I  have  a  supply  of  rote  songs  often 
better  adapted  than  those  in  the  song  books. 

The  sand-table  demonstrations  are  clipped  and  stored 
in  a  large  envelope  for  reference  and  help  in  construction 
work  as  well  as  sand-table  work. 

The  pictures  illustrating  stories,  or  the  calendars,  are 
placed  in  lardge  envelopes,  one  for  each  month,  and  are 
indexed  on  the  outside  of  the  envelopes.  The  copies  of 
beautiful  pictures  are  carefully  mounted  and  used  for  the 
language  picture  lessons,  and  afterward  help  to  beautify 
the  room  for  a  time. 

^  Grace  G.  Bucknam,  ^\r> 
Om\zeU\^gQ^kstreetl^^ 

Lewiston,  Maine, 
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What  Does  the  Grammar 

School  Expect  from 

the  Primary? 

M.  C.  G. 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  the  conscien- 
tious teacher  has  her  season  of  discouragement. 
Miss  Brown  says,  "What  in  the  world  did  Miss 
White  ever  send  that  boy  on  for?  He  isn't  fit  for 
my joomV*  Miss  Green  kindly  passes  the  remark  back  to 
Miss  White.  Thereupon,  there  is  a  slight  coolness  for^^a 
while,  when  Miss  Brown  drops  into  Miss  White's  room  at 
four-thirty.  Miss  White  has,  for  very  good  reasons,  sent 
the  boy  on.  Miss  Brown  is  equally  sure  that  Miss  White 
erred  in  judgment,  and  if  she  is  rather  unusually  spiteful, 
tells  her  bosom  friend, "  Miss  White  simply  couldn't  manage 
James,  so  she  sent  him  on,  anyhow."  A  third  person  may 
patiently  investigate  and  find  that  James  really  does  aver- 
age work  in  all  but  arithmetic  —  and  if  he  stayed  ten  yesfs 
in  primary  grades  he  wouldn't  know  very  much  more  then 
than  he  does  now. 

The  grammar  teacher  expected  the  impossible.  She 
expected  to  find  a  boy,  whose  arithmetic  "sense"  was  very 
poor,  doing  average  work.  Now,  if  the  child  had  been 
bom  deaf,  or  astigmatic.  Miss  White  would  have  been  in 
no  way  to  blame.  If  he  is  bom  with  a  brain  which  cannot 
comprehend  mathematical  facts,  it  surely  is  the  teacher's 
fault,  if  he  hasn't  acquired  the  power  to  do  long  division. 
The  grammar  school  has  no  right  to  expect  that  the 
primary  classes  shall  be  sent  to  them  containing  all  90% 
or  even  65%  scholars.  There  is  much  compkunt  about 
what  those  children  don't  know.  How  about  the  things 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  do  know? 

The  Primary  rooms  should  send  forward  children  who 
know  enough  to  come  to  school  clean.  In  the  first  four 
years  of  school  they  should  be  so  drilled  that  they  would 
not  dream  of  entering  a  school-room  with  dirty  —  not  soiled 

—  hands  and  touzled  hair.  I  have  seen  a  class  leam  this 
in  one  year.    Surely  four  years  ought  to  teach  it. 

The  Primary  school  ought  to  send  up  children  who  can 
obey.  Many  of  them  do,  but  there  are  primary  rooms 
where  the  children  are  told  so  many  times  to  do  any  one 
thing,  that  when  a  new  teacher  expects  obedience  the  first 
time,  the  pupils  feel  very  badly  used,  and  tell  the  home 
people  about  their  "awfully  cross  teacher"  this  year. 
Is  it  doing  a  child  any  harm  to  expect  him  to  obey  the  first 

—  not  the  twenty-first  —  time  he  is  spoken  to? 
Children  from  the  primary  grades  should  also  be  expected 

to  take  simple  directions.  If  the  teacher  says,  "James, 
get  me  the  first  book  on  the  second  shelf  in  the  cabinet," 
James  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it.  But  often  and  often,  by 
the  time  James  finds  himself  at  the  cabinet  door,  he  can't 
tell  whether  it's  the  first  book  on  the  second  shelf  or  the 
second  book  on  the  first.  He  has  heard  directions  heed- 
lessly, and  carries  them  out  as  he  heard  them.  j 

The  children  should  also  be  able  to  handle  materfilC 
quietly  by  the  time  they  are  in  grade  five.    They  shoufd 
know  how  to  handle  a  book  and  to  use  it  quietly  without 
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any  motion  of  the  lips*  or  any  noisy  turning  of  the  pages. 
They  should  know  how  to  move  quietly  about  in  the  room 
itself  when  occasion  arises. 

A  child  in  the  lower  grades  should  also  b^  made  to  feel 
that  school  is  his  work-shop  or  office.  It  isn't  his  club  or 
gymnasium.  He  is  there  with  a  purpose  as  real  as  the 
one  which  sends  his  father  to  the  office  or  factory  in  the 
morning.  I  have  heard  the  children  say,  "I  liked  Miss 
Dash  —  she  was  a  nice  teacher  —  she  let  us  play  games  a 
lot,"  apparently  not  realizing  at  all  that  even  if  Miss  Dash, 
in  grade  one  and  two,  did  stop  every  twenty  minutes 
for  bean-bags,  or  "rabbit,"  Miss  Blank  in  grade  five  has 
many  things  to  teach,  and  cannot  stop  for  play,  even  though 
she  would  very  much  like  to  do  so.  The  children  should 
not  feel  that  they  come  to  school  to  be  amused;  but  that 
they  come  for  work  —  made  as  pleasant  for  them  as  possible 
—  but  still  work. 

They  should  be  able  to  take  up  their  work  in  the  spirit 
of  earnest  workers.  If  all  this  can  be  done  by  the  primary 
teachers  —  the  grammar  teachers  have  no  legitimate  cause 
for  complaint. 

Johnny  may  never  spell.  There  are  some  very  able 
people  in  the  world  who  never  have  been  able  to  learn  to 
do  so.    But  if  Johnny  can  be  taught  to  come  to  school  clean, 

Eromptly,  willing  to  spell  what  he  can,  and  try  for  what 
e  can't,  and  doing  good  work,  perhaps  in  some  other 
branch  —  the  grammar  teacher  should  have  nothing  to  say. 
I  very  much  suspect  that  zSi  ol  her  dass  were  not  equally 
prq>ared.  If  they  were,  she  is  a  genius,  and  as  such, 
her  sins  of  carping,  unkind  criticism  are  to  be  forgiven. 


Securing  Efficiency  in  the 
School  Factory 

Ma£  Virginia  Black 

IT  will  be  a  difficult  thing  now-a-days  for  you  to  find 
an  up-to-date  factory,  store  or  corporation  in  control 
of  a  large  office  force,  that  does  not  employ  its 
"efficiency-man." 

What  are  his  duties?  Many  and  much,  if  you  jJease. 
He  must  first  acquaint  himself  with  the  commodity  put 
out  by  the  factory,  its  use  when  on  the  market,  its  peculiar 
make-up  before  being  placed  upon  the  market 

Again  be  must  learn  just  how  many  employees  are  en- 
gag^;  how  much  time  each  detafl  of  the  commodity  re- 
quires, etc. 

Does  the  individual  making  that  particular  part  consume 
more  time  than  necessary  in  lifting  his  article  or  in  walking 
between  places  to  adjust  his  madbJnery,  or  even  in  lifting 
his  arms  to  stop  his  machine  when  he  could  have  the  stop 
screw  placed  lower,  and  in  the  act  of  stopping,  use  only 
60%  of  the  previous  effort  in  reaching  out  in  front  of  him  ? 

Is  this  a  matter  of  "Pooh,  he  can't  save  for  the  concern 
in  sudi  a  way"? 

But  he  can;  he  does.  He  has  in  reserve  50%  of  his 
strength,  whidi  he  gives  to  his  employers  in  the  splendid 
work  he  is  able  to  turn  out. 

You  say,  "What  has  such  a  detail  to  do  with  om  school 
life?" 

Think!  Do  you  save  time  when  you  can?  Do  you  save 
effort  where  you  can?  Do  you  save  materials  when  and 
where  you  can?  An  efficient  teacher  learns  how  to  do  all 
these  minute  things  because  it  increases  her  efficiency  in 
leading  young  people  to  their  larger  life.  When  a  teacher 
passes  matenals  for  any  lesson,  where  does  she  begin? 
Does  she  pass  to  each  pupil  in  the  first  row  and  that  pupfl 
take  6ne  <rf  the  materials  and  then  pass  all  to  the  pupil 
aetrass  the  aisle? 

Or  does  she  place  materials  on  each  front  desk  and  that 
pupil  take  his  share  and  pass  back  the  remainder?  Which 
saves  time?    Tiy  and  see. 

To  secure  quietness  in  the  actions  of  a  class,  the  teacher, 
the  leader  certainly,  must  be  quiet  in  her  movements. 

In  order  to  gain  neatness,  it  will  increase  the  efficiency 


of  the  school  pupils  if,  whenever  the  teacher  rearranges  her 
desk  or  shelves  or  table,  she  does  it  with  deliberate  thought, 
thus  showing  the  great  importance  of  having  a  place  for 
each  thing,  and  that  thing  always  in  its  place.  The  teacher 
can  teach  each  pupil  how  to  dust  the  school  furniture  by 
giving  that  work  to  them,  one  at  a  time,  to  accomplish. 

The  washing  of  the  boards  is  a  source  of  much  work, 
by  older  pupils,  or  at  least  the  larger  pupils.  Never 
aUow  them  to  leave  the  board  in  any  but  a  perfect  condi- 
tion. In  time  the  pupils  will  learn  to  enjoy  the  clean 
board,  and  later  strive  to  see  who  secures  the  best  results. 
Neatness  in  slate  or  paper  work  may  be  secured  by  the 
teacher  kindly  but  decidedly  rejecting  any  but  good  work. 
This  must  be  the  rule  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year, 
for  it  will  be  difficult  to  start  sudi  a  procedure  in  the  middle 
of  a  term. 

If  a  pupil  is  shown  a  paper  or  slate  that  has  rows  of  work 
nicely -arranged  with  dean  spaces  between,  he  will  then 
understand  what  is  reqxiired.  To  secure  straight  rows  of 
printing  or  script,  draw  two  lines  down  on  slate  or  pq>er 
for  several  lessons  and  say,  "Don't  go  over  the  fence." 

When  pupils  restore  materials  to  shelf  or  closet,  tell  first 
how  to  arrange.  Then  say,  "I  shall  expect  my  shelf  to 
always  look  l^e  this.  It  is  restful  to  have  things  in  dieir 
places." 

When  flowers  are  brought  into  the  room,  always  have 
them  placed  on  the  same  table,  shelf  or  desk.  Then,  during 
the  first  week,  have  different  pupils  help  you  arrange  the 
colors  for  the  vases  or  glasses.  While  the  teacher  selects  a 
flower  she  may  say,  "This  pink  flower  does  not  look  well 
with  a  yellow,  but  with  white  it  is  very  beautiful;  now  the 
yellow  flower  will  have  to  go  with  green  or  white  to  make 
it  show  its  pretty  color  best. 

The  dass  will  Usten  because  some  of  their  playmates  are 
working  with  the  teacher.  In  a  month's  time,  each  pupil 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  arrange  flowers.  A  tiny  little 
fellow  was  alone  at  the  long  table  last  week  arranging  two 
brown  jugs  of  flowers.  TTiere  were  a  number  of  red 
flowers,  a  large  bouquet  of  yellows  and  three  white  chrysan- 
themums. He  first  tried  the  few  white  ones  with  the  red, 
then  the  yellow,  then  back  to  the  red  he  went  and  left  the 
white  in  the  center  of  a  bouquet  that  he  had  placed  in  the 
jug  loosdy  as  they  have  seen  me  do. 

I  said>  "Why  did  you  leave  the  white  with  the  red?*' 
He  answered  in  a  contemplative  mood,  "It  looked  nice 
in  either,  but  there  were  not  as  many  red  flowers  as  yellows, 
so  I  gave  it  to  the  red."  This  answer  showed  deliberation 
and  £dso  assimilation  of  the  teacher's  suggestions  by  actions 
and  words  during  the  first  week  of  school. 

After  the  school  is  or^;anized  in  September,  the  teacher 
will  give  invaluable  habits  to  the  pupils  if  she  tells  bow  to 
arrange  the  little  desks.  They  are  first  taught  rights  left^ 
froniy  back. 

Afterward  tell  them  that  the  slate  should  alwa3rs  be  on 
kft  side  with  sponge  on  t(^. 

This  arrangement  allows  the  books  to  be  placed  on  the 
right  side  free  from  the  wet  sponge.  The  pencils  are  next 
placed  in  between  slate  and  book,  so  they  wUl  not  fall  out  of 
the  desk. 

Another  lesson  of  care  and  hdpfulness  is  teaching  of 
pupils  to  turn  up  their  seats  at  night  dismissal,  and  selecting 
a  different  two  boys  each  week  to  pick  pq;)ers  from  floor, 
if  there  are  any,  so  the  janitor  will  not  have  unnecessary 
work,  as  janitors  are  invariably  dderly  men.  The  turning 
}xp  of  seats  by  a  dass  is  but  a  trifle,  but  the  turning  up  of 
seats  in  eight  to  azteen  rocMns  by  one  or  two  sweepers  is  a 
big  item  and  demands  great  exertion  upon  the  part  of 
employees. 

Again,  the  teacher  and  pupil  may  assist  the  janitor  by 
placing  food-refuse  in  the  school-yard  garbage  barr^ 
mstead  of  throwing  skins  and  bags  upon  the  ground  f<»  the 
janitor  to  pick  up  twice  each  day. 

In  trying  to  lead  my  pupils  to  sit  upright  I  found  three 
pupils  so  tiny  they  could  not  touch  the  flocnr  with  thor 
toes  and  the  seats  were  only  twdve  inches  from  the  floor* 

I  had  made  for  them  little  foot  platforms  12^'  kmg,  9^^ 
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across  and  3"  high.  These  solved  the  problem  of  better 
position  when  writing  as  well  as  when  "rest"  was  desired. 

To  secure  control  of  pencils  in  the  first  month's  work  in 
the  first  primary  grade,  I  used  many  devices  to  lead  up  to 
the  printing  of  letters  and  later  to  script. 

One  of  these  devices  was  to  give  each  pupil  a  mat  of  brown 
cardboard  representing  the  outline  of  a  geometrical  solid. 
As  I  presented  it  I  said,  "This  is  a  circle,"  or  "This  is  an 
ellipse.*'  They  repeated  the  name  until  they  knew  it  to 
be  the  name  of  the  figure  they  had  produced  on  the  slate.    ' 

As  a  second  lesson,  they  would  trace  circles  inside  of  the 
real  circle  made  by  the  mat  The  added  circles  were  not 
to  touch  the  others.  This  means  a  defimite  use  of  muscles 
and  co-ordination  of  the  senses  is  thus  secured. 

Another  mode  was  the  use  of  sand-p^r  letters  in  print 
and  script.  The  pupils  used  the  index  nnger  to  trace  over 
the  rough  surface  of  letters  4"  high  and  i"  in  width  (that 
is  the  lines  that  formed  the  letter).  After  tracing  with 
finger  and  whispering  to  themselves  the  soimd  of  the  letter, 
they  were  given  slate  pencils  to  use  in  following  the  lines 
of  that  particular  letter.  Later  a  slate  was  used  and  the 
letter  only  to  look  at.  The  pupils  readily  made  their  letters 
in  this  peculiar  way  because  the  eye  and  hand  were  able  to 
work  together.  Thus  the  visual  and  tactile  senses  operated 
together. 

This  device  of  sand-paper  letters  is  a  plan  used  by  the 
woman  ph)rsician  and  educator,  Dr.  Maria  Montessori  of 
Rome,  Italy. 

With  the  geometrical  mats,  I  also  taught  narrow,  wide, 
long,  short,  thick  and  thin. 

TTie  spectrum  I  taught  diflferently  this  year  and  secured 
the  spectrum  from  each  of  the  dass  in  one  and  a  half  minutes. 
'  There  were  no  mistakes  at  all. 

This  was  the  way  I  presented  the  spectrum.  Taking 
up  "red"  from  a  mass  of  colored  mats,  I  said,  "Listen. 
Tius  is  red."  I  pronounced  very  distinctly  in  a  per- 
fectly quiet  room.  Again  I  said,  "This  is  f«d,"  making  die 
word  "red,"  louder  than  the  others. 

"Select 'red,'"  I  said.  They  picked  up  red.  All  through 
the  q;)ectrum,  I  proceeded  in  this  way.  "Select  red,  as 
many  as  you  can  find.  Place  them  in  a  pile,  in  a  circle, 
etc."  We  learned  two  colors  a  day;  three  days  for  learning 
six  normal  colors. 

The  fourth  color  day  I  said,  "Put  red  at  top  of  desk, 
then  orange,  then  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet."  We  said 
them  over  and  over  in  this  arrangement,  each  pupil 
touching  the  color  as  named. 

After  this  had  taken  four  minutes  of  our  time,  I  picked 
up  yellow.  "Find  this."  They  found  it  and  instantly 
said  "yeUow." 

I  heard  mistakes  from  but  two  children,  one  boy  and  one 
girl.  You  understand  each  pupil  said  the  spectnun  alone 
before  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

Telling  the  class  to  make  as  many  spectrums  as  they 
could,  I  went  to  the  little  girl  first.  She  is  very  cross-eyed 
and  the  sixth  of  seven  children.  These  points  were  of 
interest  to  me.  She  called  correctly  four  of  the  colors. 
But  she  would  look  at  and  touch  blue  and  call  it  ydhw, 
and  vice-versa.  This  was  a  rock  for  me  to  remove.  I 
didn't  know  just  how,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  make  a  mistake. 
^  Picking  up  blue,  I  said,  "Blue"  very  distmctly.  She 
listened,  looked,  and  then  taking  the  oblong  blue  mat  from 
my  hand,  she  said,  ^'pretty  yellow  J' 

I  picked  up  a  "yellow"  circular  mat  and  said,  "pretty 
yellow."  She  smiled  and  said,  "Yes,  preUy  blue."  Now  I 
didn't  know  where  I  was  at,  as  the  boys  say. 

I  tried  again.  Touching  my  blue  dress,  I  said,  "What 
color,  dear?"  She  answered,  "I  like  you  in  a  yellow 
dress."  I  said,  "This  is  my  blue  dress."  You  pick  me  up 
a  blue  mat  to  look  like  my  blue  dress.  I  awaited  m  a  breath- 
less manner,  till  she  touched  two  yellows  and  absolutely 
settled  on  a  blue  square  mat 

You  notice  she  selected  a  blue  which  was  correct  and  she 
even  went  a  stqp  farther  and  gave  me  a  different  shaped 
mat  from  the  circle  and  oblong  we  had  been  fingering.  But 
she  was  proficient  in  the  outlines  and  knew  them  welL 


Each  day  for  a  week,  I  went  over  almost  in  the  same  way 
this  blue-yellow  scheme  with  her  at  odd  moments,  and  now 
she  knows  the  spectrum  and  can  arrange  it  with  papers  or 
dry  goods  or  ribbons. 

Tl^  other  case  of  the  boy  was  a  child  from  very  bright, 
well-educated  parents.  I  had  no  such  difficulty  with  him 
as  with  the  little  girl.    He  confused  orange  and  blue. 

By  a  few  earnest  appeab  by  means  of  color  and  voice 
he  secured  the  key  to  colors.  Now  if  I  give  them  a  box  of 
colors  and  say,  "a  spectrum  please,"  each  one  in  the 
dass  can  have  it  ready  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  Many  have 
it  ready  in  less  time.  I  give  the  time  of  the  slowest  in 
movement. 

To  facilitate  ^lendid  motor-action  in  young  pupib, 
try  frequent  blackboard  work. 

My  boards  are  cleaned  five  times  each  session.  I  never 
allow  a  piq>il  to  use  a  chalky  looking  board.  I  give  him  a 
clean  board,  he  must  like  to  give  me  a  dean  lesson,  well 
arranged. 

Here  is  another  device  to  secure  attention.  Try  singing, 
"See  the  neat  little  dock."  Don't  do  as  a  few  teadiers 
do,  set  the  dass  to  singing  and  then  do  something  at  desk 
or  elsewhere.    But  watch  the  singing  progress. 

In  that  story  the  children  dap  hands  when  they  say  the 
mmibers  that  represent  the  time  of  day.  When  singing 
nimibers,  frequently  pupils  slow  in  co-ordination  of  the 
senses  will  be  clapping  their  hands  after  the  numbers  have 
been  sung.  If  absdute  regularity  in  this  kind  of  attention 
can  be  secured,  the  pupils  have  gained  in  power  more  than 
can  be  estimated. 

Politeness  of  teacher  and  pupils  denotes  efficiency  in  the 
school-room.  Ptipils  will  es^y  imitate  older  people,  but 
more  especially  the  teacher.  If  the  leader  does  not  fo^et 
or  neglect  to  say  "thank  you,"  or  "if  you  please,"  in  time 
the  dass  will  imitate. 

Teach  pupils  to  open  the  door  at  a  knock  and  smilingly 
say,  "Come  in, please,"  and  let  another  pupil  offer  a  chair 
and  say,  "Will  you  be  seated?"  All  these  acts  give  in- 
dependence of  action  and  a  certain  habit  of  gradousness. 

Whenever  I  desire  a  chair  moved  to  another  part  of  the 
room,  I  a^  some  timid  child  to  please  remove  it  cjjuietly. 
After  it  is  moved  I  say,  "Thank  you,  John,  you  did  it  very 
quietly."  This  causes  some  one  else  to  do  it  in  the  same 
way  at  another  opportunity. 

Pupils  can  be  taught  to  pass  a  pencil  orapointer  or  an 
open  book  in  just  the  right  way.  But  be  sure  to  make  a 
remark  aloud  when  these  acts  are  done  well. 

Birthday  parties  add  to  general  air  of  politeness. 

Upon  each  child's  birthday,  the  mother  sends  some  simple 
thing  for  the  children  to  eat  It  may  be  a  chocolate  cracker, 
a  piece  of  fruit,  a  popcorn  ball,  a  nabisco,  or  a  sandwidi. 
Sometimes  we  even  have  brick  ice  cream  and  lady  fingers 
served  by  a  man  dressed  in  white  duck  costume.  This 
daborate  display  I  discourage,  as  the  act  of  entertaining 
can  be  inculcated  with  simple  things  as  well.  A  tin  plate 
punched  with  holes,  holds  the  required  number  of  candles 
on  the  front  desk.  The  birthday  laddie  or  lassie  b  permittcxl 
to  occupy  this  seat  on  this  occasion.  Here  is  where Jthe 
one  who  usually  sits  there  am  show  how  to  be  kind  and 
courteous.  He  goes  to  the  hostess  or  host  of  the  day^and 
leads  that  one  to  his  seat. 

The  host  now  selects  two  assistants.  These  three  pass 
paper  napkins  to  each.  They  carry  a  tray  of  the  gocfdiet 
and  hold  it  in  front  of  the  pupiL  The  pupil  takes  off  his 
portion,  says,  "thank  you,"  and  la)rs  it  upon  the  paper 
napkins  on  the  desk.    Not  a  crumb  is  touched  till  later. 

I  am  served  last  as  I  am  busy,  but  if  I  were  to  visit  their 
home,  they  would  serve  me  fijrst.  When  all  is  passed,  I 
draw  my  chair  dose  to  pupils'  desk,  light  the  candles,  and 
with  the  honor  pupil  stan(Ung  within  the  drde  of  my  arm, 
we  all  sing  a  b^utif  ul  little  birthday  song  filled  with  fine 
wishes  for  the  little  person  whose  birthday  is  being  ^cele- 
brated. ^ 

Then  we  eat  quietly,  no  crumbs  on  floor,  break  food^into  ^ 
pieces  just  large  enough  to  place  in  mouthi  etc 

I  tell  a  story,  a  new  one,  on  birthdays.    They  eat  and 
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listen.  Then  after  that  I  eat  and  we  finish  by  singing  the 
last  verse  of  the  song.  Children  will  never  forget  this 
kind  of  lesson  learned  in  this  manner  and  how  mudi  they 
enjoy  each  one! 

This  year  I  have  noticed  a  new  kind  of  interest  in  clay, 
due,  I  think,  to  the  better  control  of  fingers  learned  by  the 
preliminary  lessons  of  writing.  All  pupils  work  easily, 
and  use  only  the  fingers.  I  examine  the  palms  during 
the  working  process  and  keep  right  with  them  while  they 
work. 

The  growth  of  branches  and  leaves  is  better  produced 
in  the  drawings  after  the  branches  and  leaves  have  been 
modeled  in  clay  as  there  they  fed  and  see  the  growth. 

In  teaching  songs,  I  repeat  the  entire  story  told  by  the 
words  of  the  song.  They  now  have  pictures  in  mind  of  the 
song's  story. 

I  say  line  by  line.  They  repeat  in  same  way.  Next,  I 
himi  the  tune  twice.  They  then  hum  it  with  me.  (This 
exdtes  control  of  voice  in  a  fine  way.)  Later  we  sing 
the  words  very  softly.  Then  we  sing  the  song  as  it  should 
be  sung. 

Co-ordination  of  the  muscles  is  secured,  also,  by  that 
old,  old  song, "  Roll  your  hands."  You  recall  how  the  hands 
must  first  be  rolled  slowly  and  in  the  second  verse,  the 
hands  are  rolled  very  rapidly.  All  this  tends  to  excellent 
discipline  of  the  pupil  by  the  pupil. 

Have  you  ever  tried  having  two  pupils  come  to  you  while 
the  others  are  having  a  "rest  period"  or  "silence"?  And 
these  two  go  in  opposite  directions  all  around  the  room 
in  the  quietest  manner  possible?  You  will  find  a  qideter 
groiq>  of  little  folks  after  each  pupil  has  demonstrated  his 
or  her  ability  to  do  things  well  and  without  noise. 

The  discipline  thus  caused,  not  taught,  will  ding  to 
pupils  through  a  life-time  because  it  is  of  themselves 
alone.  

History  Teaching  Through 
Stories 

Louise  M.  Wade  Barnes 

AU  right  use  of  life,  and  the  one  secret  of  life 
Is  to  pave  ways  for  the  firmer  footing  of  those  who  succeed  us. 

—  George  Meredith 

The  work  in  hktory  in  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades  should  consist  largely  in  oral  presentations,  by  the 
teacher,  of  facts  and  incidents  which  will  form  a  basis  of 
intelligent  interest  and  study  later  on.  These  stories  will 
also  furnish  good  moral  lessons,  and,  by  means  of  the  con- 
versations and  questions  arising,  will  develop  ability  to 
reason. 

History  stories  may  be  given  to  pupils  in  several  ways: 
(1)  At  first,  and  to  some  ejrtent  later,  they  should  be  told 
oraUy  by  the  teachei*.  (2)  Some  stories  will  be  read  by 
pupils  in  the  reading  class.  (3)  If  the  teacher  has  but 
one  copy  of  a  history  story  lxx)k  it  may  be  used  for  sight 
reading  in  either  the  history,  reading  or  language  class. 
(4)  The  pupils  may  read,  and  tell  to  the  ckss,  history 
stories  from  books  in  the  library. 

In  telling  a  story  strive  for  lively  presentation,  adapting 
voice,  face  and  gestures  to  that  end.  In  preparing  the 
story,  the  teacher  should  read  several  accounts  and  select 
the  facts  adapted  to  the  class.  Then  outline  the  facts  in  a 
logical  way.  Use  illustrations  from  books.  Perry  pictures, 
and  also  make  sketch  maps  on  the  blackboard.  In  the 
intermediate  grades  the  pupils  should  assist  in  outlining 
the  story. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  this  work  is  the  re-telling 
or  oral  reproduction.  Insist  upon  good  language;  but 
not  upon  exact  agreement  of  different  pupils'  stories  in  all 
details. 

Avoid  interrupting  a  pupil  who  is  telling  a  story,  except 
to  qtdetly  correct  the  language.  Encoiu^ge  originality 
in  pupils'  ideas  and  expression. 

The  following  topics  are  given  as  suggestions  which  may 


be  used  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  as  well  as  easily 
adapted  to  the  use  of  oral  story  telling  in  the  primary 
grades. 

Indian  Life 

Purpose  (1)  To  present  material  corresponding  to 
the  child's  natiu^  interests,  as  a  basis  for  language  work. 
(2)  To  help  pupils  to  understand  their  own  times  and 
surroimdings  by  contrast  with  primitive  conditions.  (3) 
To  help  pupils  to  begin  to  grasp  the  idea  of  progress  from 
low  and  crude  methods  of  living  to  the  more  advanced 
stages. 

References:  Starr,  American  Indians,  Chs^.  I-XVI. 
(Omit  Indians  of  Mexico  and  of  southwestern  United  States.) 
Judd,  Wigwam  Stories.  Husted,  Stories  of  Indian  chil- 
dren. Holbrook,  Hiawatha  Primer.  Chase,  Children  of 
the  ^A^gwam. 

Topics:  The  Indian  home,  wigwam:  how  made,  size, 
material,  comfort.  The  papoose:  how  cared  for.  In- 
dian boys  and  girls:  games,  what  they  were  taught. 
The  squaw:  appearance,  duties  at  home  and  in  the  field. 
Indian  farming:  clearing  the  land,  crops  raised,  methods 
used.  The  warrior:  appearance,  decorations,  tomahawk, 
war  dance.  The  hunt:  bow  and  arrows,  spear,  traps. 
The  feast.  Wampvun,  pottery,  canoe,  moccasins,  Indian 
religion.    Some  Indian  legends.    The  Story  of  Hiawatha. 

Construction  work:  Drawing,  cutting  and  making  wig- 
wams, bow  and  arrows,  canoe,  figures  of  warrior,  baskets, 
pottery,  mats,  etc. 

Make  a  collection  of  Indian  relics.  Further  material 
on  primitive  life  can  be  found  in:  Snedden,  Dorcas. 
Dopp,  Early  Cave  Men;  Tree  Dwellers. 

National  Celebrations 

These  days  should  be  utilized  to  further  interest  and 
knowledge  of  historical  facts. 

Purpose  (1)  To  make  use  of  child's  home  interests 
as  a  basis  for  school  work.  (2)  To  assist  children  in 
participation  of  national  events  —  the  first  step  in  pa- 
triotism. (3)  To  help  them  to  appreciate  the  nation's 
life  story.  (4)  To  impress  lessons  of  usefulness  and 
gratitude. 

1  Thanksgiving    The  story  of  the  Pilgrims. 
References    Drake,   Plymouth  Rock.    Wilson,   History 

Reader.  Moore,  Pilgrims  and  Puritans.  Pratt,  America's 
Story.   I.   Chap.Vin.   Wiggin  and  Smith,  The  Story  Hour. 

Topics  The  voyage  of  the  Mayflower^  a  small  sail  vessel, 
one  hundred  people  on  board,  a  stormy  ocean.  Who  they 
were,  why  they  came  to  America.  (Are  we  required  to  go 
to  church?  How  do  people  cross  the  ocean  now?  How 
long  does  it  take?  Show  pictures  of  Mayflower  and  of 
modem  steamship.) 

Exploration  of  Cape  Cod,  adventures,  a  good  place  lo- 
cated, why  suitable.  Landing  and  building  of  homes,  dress 
of  Pilgrims,  difficulty  in  getting  food,  sickness  and  death 
Stories  of  Samoset,  Squanto,  Massasoit,  Miles  Standish, 
Governor  Bradford,  John  Alden  and  Prisdlla.  The  first 
summer  and  the  first  Thanksgiving.  What  kind  of  people 
were  the  Pilgrims? 

Construction  work  Drawing,  cutting,  and  making  log 
house,  figures  in  costume,  guns,  etc.  Boys  may  build  a 
log  house  and  the  girls  dress  dolls  in*  Pilgrim  costume. 

2  Christmas    The  story  of  the  Christ  Child. 
References:   Baldwin,  Old  Stories  of  the  East.    Mason, 

A  Quiet  King.  Guerber,  Story  of  the  Chosen  People. 
Herbst,  Tales  and  Customs  of  the  Andent  Hebrews. 
Heerman,  Stories  from  the  Hebrew. 

Topics  In  preparing  for  the  Christmas  celebration  and 
the  story  of  the  Christ  Child,  several  stories  of  the  Hebrew 
heroes  may  be  told.  Abraham's  wanderings,  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  Jacob  and  Esau.  Joseph's  life.  Moses  and  the 
Children  of  Israel.  Saul,  David.  The  pastoral  life  of  the 
andent  Hebrews,  the  great  cities,  pyramids  and  temples 
of  Egypt,  the  customs  that  differ  from  ours.  Use  Madonna 
pictures  and  all  other  good  pictures  available. 
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3  LincoMs  Birthday 

}/l References:  Putnam,  Children's  Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
cohi.  Baldwin,  Four  Great  Americans.  Eggleston,  First 
Book  in  American  History.  Brooks,  Historical  Americans. 
Blaisdell,  Stories  of  the  Civil  War,  pp.  54-61.  Anecdotes 
of  Lincoln.    Andrews,  The  Perfect  Tribute. 

Topics:  Lincohi's  first  home.  The  story  of  his  grand- 
father. How  his  father  moved  the  family  to  Lidiana. 
The  three-sided  shelter  and  the  log-cabin.  Abe's  mother. 
His  work,  education,  reading.  Incidents  of  his  boyhood 
and  young  manhood.  The  trip  to  New  Orleans.  The 
journey  to  Illinois.  Studying  to  be  a  lawyer.  Made 
President,  his  appearance.  The  great  war.  His  death 
and  character.  The  great  work  of  Lincoln  in  saving  the 
Union  and  abolishing  slavery. 

Construction  work:   Log  cabin,  raft,  flat-boat. 

4  Washington's  Birthday 

References:  Baldwin,  Four  Great  Americans.  Eggle- 
ston, First  Book.  Wiggin  and  Smith,  Story  Hour.  Pratt. 
America's  Story.  L,  pp.  108-115.  Brooks,  Historical 
Americans. 

Topics:  Washington's  boyhood  home,  the  large  planta- 
tion, crops,  house  (compare  Lincoln's  boyhood  surroimd- 
ings).  Stories  of  his  boyhood  schooling,  plan  of  going  to 
sea.  Surveyor,  life  in  the  woods.  His  brother's  death. 
Moimt  Vernon.  TTie  war  with  England.  Made  President. 
The  great  work  of  Washington  in  helping  to  gain  independ- 
ence and  to  start  a  good  government. 

Construction  work:  Drawing,  cutting  and  making  flag, 
three-cornered  hat,  figures  of  soldiers,  tent,  gun,  etc. 

5  Memorial  Day 

Associate  this  day  with  the  memory  of  Lincoln.  The 
story  of  the  Civil  War  may  be  grouped  about  the  life  of 
Grant. 

References:  Pratt,  America's  Story.  I,  pp.  121-132. 
Brooks,  Historical  Americans.  Burton,  Four  American 
Patriots. 

Topics:  Grant's  boyhood,  education  at  West  Point. 
The  dispute  about  slavery.  Meaning  of  secession.  Lin- 
coln's call  for  troops.  The  army,  flag,  guns,  swords, 
cannon,  knapsacks,  etc.  The  soldier's  life,  food,  tents, 
suffering,  wounds  and  death.  Great  generals:  Grant, 
Sherman,  Lee.  The  end  of  the  war.  Meaning  of  Memorial 
Day.  What  great  work  did  Grant  and  the  soldiers  do  for 
our  country?  Show  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  necessity 
for  all  good  people  to  strive  to  prevent  war  in  the  future. 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth,  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts. 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  and  forts.  —  Longfellow 


The  Story  Hour 

Anna  Mae  Brady 

IN  selecting  a  story  for  primary  grades,  several  [things 
are  to  be  considered:  (1)  It  must  be  childlike. 
(2)  It  must  appeal  to  the  imagination,  for  the  children 
deal  naturally  with  supernatural  people  and  things. 

(3)  It  must  contain  incidents  following  in  a  logical  order. 

(4)  It   must   deal   out   justice  —  good   rewarded  —  evil 
ptinished. 

The  reason  so  many  story-tellers  fail  in  their  interpretation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  imable  to  enter  into  the  lives 
of  their  audience.  They  cannot  put  themselves  in  the  child's 
place,  appreciate  his  feelings  or  tell  the  story  as  he  would 
tell  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  story  telling  is  not  the  art  of  the 
footlights,  but  of  the  fireside.  If  this  is  true  we  must  de- 
pend upon  our  voice  and  upon  our  bodily  poise  rather  than 
upon  our  gestures  for  the  eflfect. 

It  is  customary  to  take  one  story  a  week.  The  first  day 
the  teacher  tells  it;  the  second  day  she  tells  it  with  the 
aid  of  the  children.  The  third  day  some  child  tells  it; 
the  fourth  day  they  dramatize  it.  The  fifth  day  the  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  choose  a  story  from  their  repertoire 
either  to  be  told  or  dramatized. 

Below  I  am  giving  a  list  of  the  thirty-six  best  stories 
I  know  for  primary  grades,  arranged  as  I  tell  them.  From 
the  list  I  dioose  ten  of  these  stories.  Some  are  chosen 
because  of  the  beauty  of  their  language ;  some  to  emphasize  a 
a  moral  truth;  another  may  be  chosen  because  that  par- 
ticular group  of  children  love  to  hear  it  told.  These  ten 
stories  are  repeated  often  diuing  the  year,  for  I  want  to  fed 
that  every  child  imder  my  supervision  knows  and  loves 
the  ten  best  stories  I  am  able  to  give  him. 

September 
The  Gingerbread  Boy    Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 
The  Old  Woman  and  the  Sixpence    Mother  Goose. 
Epaminondas  and  His  Auntie    Stories  to  TeU  to  Children. 
Why  the  Sea  is  Salt    How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

October 
The  Anxious  Leaf    Autumn  Plan  Book. 
The  Golden  Touch    Grimm. 

The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker    Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 
A  Hallowe'en  Story    Tell  It  Again  Stories. 


November 
Why  the  Evergreen  Trees  Keep  Their  Leaves 
Stories  to  Children. 


How  to  TeU 


ast  IjeneatT?  t^e  Ices  ^leata 
J\jis^es  on  t^  swelling  stream.  ^^ 
^^If  Jrom  \ex  so)t  w))iTe  s^elteTing  bei  ^ 
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Pancake    Tales  from  Field. 

Story  of  the  Pflgrims    Adapted. 

Little  Jack  Roll-a-roiind    Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

December 
The  Little  Fir  Tree    Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 
Why  the  Chimes  Rang    Why  the  Chimes  Rang. 
The  First  Christmas    Bible. 
Christmas  Legend    Tell  It  Again  Stories. 

January 
Raggylug    How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 
The  Musicians  of  Bremen    Grimm. 
Why  the  Bear  is  Stumpy-Tailed    Holbrook. 
The  Snow  Image    Hawthorne. 

February 
How  Little  Cedric  became  a  Knight    In  Story  Land. 
King  Arthur  and  the  Sword      TeU  it  Again  Stories. 
Bell  of  Atri     Tell  It  Again  Stories. 
Siegfried  and  Brunhilde    Wagner  Opera  Stories. 

March 
Why  the  Willows  are  called  Pussy  Willows    Spring  Plan 

Book. 
Why  the  Robin  has  a  Red  Breast    All  the  Year  Round. 
Little  Half  Chick    Stories  to  TeU  to  Children. 
The  Pea  Blossom    Andersen. 

April 
The  Boy  Who  Discovered  Spring    Why  the  Chimes  Rang. 
Legend  of  the  Dandelion    All  the  Year  Round. 
Aladdin  and  His  Wonderful  Lamp    Arabian  Nights. 
The  Ugly  Duckling    Andersen. 

May 
The  Foolish  Weather  Vane    All  the  Year  Round. 
King  of  the  Golden  River    Ruskin. 
The  Straw,  the  Coal,  and  tlie  Bean    Grimm. 
Snow  White  and  Rose  Red    Grimm. 


Literature  in  the  Grades 

Alden  Hewjtt 

WHEN  children  come  to  us  from  the  first  grade  or 
kindergarten,  the  glamour  of  fairyland  hangs  over 
them  like  a  veil.  Their  quick  imaginations  see 
elves  and  sprites,  witches  and  fays  at  the  slightest 
suggestion.  Too  many  fairy  tales  are  bad,  but  why,  oh 
why,  do  we  of  the  intermediate  grades  not  grasp  the  op- 
portunity offered  and  acquaint  our  small  pupils  with  some 
of  the  most  charming  of  fays:  Puck,  Ariel,  Titania,  as 
celebrated  in  Shakespeare's  lyrics? 

No,  I  don't  believe  in  "crowding  children,"  but  when  the 
music  is  like  the  beat  of  fairy  feet  and  the  words  quite  as 
simple  as  those  in  many  poems  taught  in  the  lower  grades, 
may  we  not  implant  a  love  for  at  least  part  of  the  greatest 
poet's  work. 

These  poems  may  be  dramatized  and  memorized,  while 
"fairy  dances"  make  the  best  of  physical  culture  exercises, 
teaching  the  children  rhythm  of  motion  and  lightness. 
Don't  any  of  your  pupils  need  to  learn  quick  and  light 
movements? 

Let  us  take  the  most  charming  of  Ariel's  songs: 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  do  I  fly, 

After  summer,  merrily. 
Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Ariel  is  the  fairies'  messenger;  he  is  the  very  happiest 
of  all  fays  and  from  the  time  the  flowers  come  to  the  very 


end  of  summer  he  is  busy.  This  is  the  song  he  sang  one 
day  when  he  was  very  happy. 

Who  can  tell  me  what  bees  get  from  flowers? 

Ans.    They  get  honey. 

Have  any  of  you  ever  sucked  the  honey  from  the  colum- 
bine or  the  nasturtium?    It's  sweet  and  good,  isn't  it? 

What  flowers  grow  in  the  marshes  in  the  spring?  Do 
any  of  you  know  another  name  for  cowslips? 

Ans.    Marsh  marigolds. 

Yes,  and  we  used  to  call  them  "fairy  gold." 

How  many  of  you  have  seen  an  owl?  When  do  they  be- 
gin to  fly  about? 

Ans.  I've  seen  them  at  night,  just  after  the  sun's  gone 
down. 

What  do  we  call  that  time? 

Ans.    We  call  it  twilight. 

Who  can  tell  me  when  the  trees  have  blossoms? 

Ans.    Apple  trees  and  plum  trees  blossom  in  the  spring. 

Teacher  So  they  do.  Many  other  trees  have  blossoms 
in  the  spring  too.  Now  let  us  read  the  song  that  Ariel 
sang  one  day,  when  he  was  very  happy. 

We  will  all  look  at  the  board  and  Helen  may  read  it 
aloud. 

Now,  who  can  tell  me  what  season  it  was,  when  Ariel 
sang? 

How  do  you  know  it  was  spring,  Jessie? 

Because  it  speaks  of  the  "blossom  that  hangs  on  the 
bough." 

Good.    What  did  Ariel  eat? 

He  ate  honey,  because  it  says  that  he  sucked  where  the 
bees  did  and  bees  get  the  honey  from  flowers. 

Where  does  Ariel  say  he  slept? 

In  a  cowslip.  I  know  when  he  slept  too.  Do  you, 
John?    Tell  us. 

At  twilight  —  you  said  owls  flew  then  and  then  he  got 
up  and  rode  on  a  bat.    I  guess  he  went  to  the  fairy  dance. 

Well  done.  Who  can  tell  us  how  we  know  that  Ariel 
was  happy? 

He  says,  "he'll  live  merrily"  —  that  means  happily. 

Now,  Frances,  we  will  listen  while  you  read  the  song  once 
more,  just  as  "merrily"  as  you  can. 

Do  you  like  Ariel?  I  know  another  fairy  song.  Would 
you  like  to  learn  that  some  time,  soon? 

Fairy  Song 
Over  hiH,  over  dale, 

Through  bush,  through  briar, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 
Through  flood,  through  fire, 
I  do  wander  every  where, 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen; 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green : 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be: 
In  their  gold  coats,  spots  you  see: 
Those  are  rubies,  fair>'  favors, 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savors: 
I  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 

Words  to  explain :  dale,  briar,  pale,  flood,  orbs,  pensioners, 
savors.  Sm9 

When  fairies  dance,  they  say,  they  always  dance  in  a  circle. 
Orb  means  circle  here.  You  may  read  the  first  five  lines, 
Harold. 

Where  did  this  fairy  go?    Yes,  everywhere. 

Read  the  next  line,  John.    What  did  this  fairy  do? 

Ans.    He  served  the  fairy  queen. 

What  did  he  do  for  her?  (This  may  be  too  much  for 
an  unimaginative  class).  Have  any  of  you  walked  in  the 
grass  on  a  summer  evening?  Do  you  remember  how  wet 
your  shoes  were  afterward?  This  song  says  that  the  fairy's 
work  was  to  scatter  dew  on  the  fairy  orbs.  What  does 
that  word  mean? 

Well  done  —  and  where  are  the  fairy  circles? 

Ans.    It  says  "on  the  green"    \^ere*s  the  "green"? 

What  thing  is  green  in  the  sum^ier  7— some  thing  we 
walk  on?  DigitizeJByXne 

Good  —  then  his  work  was  to  scatter  dew  over  the  grass 
where  the  fairies  danced. 
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We  said  that  **Densioner  meant  a  person  whom  some  one 
else  took  care  of/'    Who  takes  care  of  the  cowslips? 

Ans,    The  fairy  queen. 

How  does  she  show  that  they  belong  to  her? 

Ans.  By  the  red  spots.  The  fairy  says  they  are  rubies. 
What  is  the  fairy  going  to  do  ? 

Ans.  He's  going  to  get  some  dew  drops  and  put  one 
on  each  cowslip. 

How  many  have  seen  dewdrq)s  on  the  flowers?  Perhaps 
the  fairy  himg  pearls  in  their  ears,  too.  Now  let  us  memo- 
rize our  fairy  song. 

When  the  physical  culture  period  comes,  the  children 
may  all  do  the  simple  "point  side,  back,  run  forward  one, 
two,  three"  step,  turning  it  into  a  "fairy  dance,"  by  putting 
hands  on  hips  at  "point  side,"  opening  arms  wide  at  "point 
back"  and  then  replacing  on  hips  at  the  "one,  two,  three," 
or  a  more  elaborate  bit  of  work  may  be  done  by  a  few  —  the 
rest  standing  beside  their  seats  and  swaying  back  and  forth 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  The  chosen  few  come  to  the 
front  of  the  dance. 

Let  them  come  fon^ard  with  the  "one,  two,  three"  step 
till  the  circle  is  formed.  Then  go  around  the  circle  once 
with  the  same  step.  Stop  and  face  partners  (this  requires 
that  an  even  number  of  children  be  chosen). 

One  raises  outside  arm,  the  one  facing  raises  inside  arm, 
join  hands  about  shoulder  height  and  hop  in  circle  once, 
reverse,  and  repeat.  Circle  joins  hands,  moves  forward 
with  "one,  two.  three"  step  to  centre,  returns  to  place 
in  circle  without  dropping  hands  and  then  children  return 
to  seats. 

The  dramatization  may  be  worked  out  by  the  children 
themselves,  aided  by  such  questions  as:  "Whom  do  you 
suppose  the  fairy  was  talking  to?  " 

What  do  you  suppose  he  was  doing  when  he  met  the 
fairy? 

What  was  he  going  to  gather?  Where  was  he  going  to 
put  the  dewdrops? 

Do  you  suppose  he  danced  on  the  "fairy  orb"  when  he 
was  done?  Would  some  of  you  like  to  be  cowslips  which 
grow  round  the  fairy  ring? 


Primary  Studies  in  Poetry 

Anna  Wildman 
The  Sandman* 

The  rosy  clouds  float  overhead, 

The  sun  is  going  down; 
And  now  the  sandman's  gentle  tread 
Comes  stealing  through  the  town. 
**  White  sand,  white  sand,"  he  softly  cries, 
And  as  he  shakes  his  hand, 
Straightway  there  lies  on  babies'  eyes 
His  gift  of  shining  sand. 
Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes,  and  brown, 
As  shuts  the  rose,  they  sofdy  close,  when  he  goes  through  the 
town. 

From  sunny  beaches  far  away  — 

Yes,  in  another  land  — 
He  gathers  up  at  break  of  day 

His  store  of  shining  sand. 
No  tempests  beat  that  shore  remote, 

No  ships  may  sail  that  way; 
His  litde  boat  alone  may  float 

Within  that  lovely  bay. 
Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes,  and  brown, 
As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  close,  when  he  goes  through  the 
town. 

He  smiles  to  see  the  eyelids  close 

Above  the  happy  eyes. 
And  every  child  right  well  he  knows  — 

Oh,  he  is  very  wise! 
But  if,  as  he  goes  through  the  land, 

A  naughty  baby  cries. 
His  other  hand  takes  dull  gray  sand 

To  close  the  wakeful  eyes. 
Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes,  and  brown, 
As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  dose,  when  he  goes  through  the 
the  town. 

('Reprinted  from  "The  Posy  Ring."  edited  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora 
Archibald  Smith,  by  kind  pennission  of  the  publbhers,    Cqubleday.  Page,  and^ 
Company.) 


So  when  you  hear  the  sandman's  song 

Sound  through  the  twilight  sweet, 
Be  sure  you  do  not  keep  him  long 

.\-waiting  on  the  street. 
Lie  softly  down,  dear  little  head, 

Rest  quiet,  busy  hands. 
Till  by  your  bed  when  good-night's  said, 
He  strews  the  shining  sands. 
Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes,  and  brown, 
As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  close,  when  he  goes  through  the 
town. 

—  Margaret   Vandegrift 


Questions  and  Suggestions 

When  bedtime  comes  for  little  people,  how  do  their  eyes 
feel?  What  do  they  do  to  them?  Does  not  the  rubbing 
of  the  tired  eyes  explain  the  nursery  superstition  of  the 
coming  of  the  sandman? 

Has  any  one  ever  seen  the  sandman?  If  you  were  to  see 
him,  how  would  you  expect  him  to  look? 

Describe  him  as  well  as  you  can. 

In  what  kind  of  country  does  the  mysterious  little  man 
have  his  dwelling  place?  Write  a  short  composition  about 
The  Home  of  the  Sandman.  Imagine  that  you  pay  him  a 
visit  and  that- he  takes  you  with  him  when  he  goes  in  his 
little  boat  to  the  sunny  beaches  of  shining  sand.  Tell  or 
write  about  your  visit. 

How  do  the  little  eyes  feel  when  babies  cry?  Can  you, 
then,  explain  the  "dull  gray  sand"? 

How  many  lines  are  in  each  stanza  of  this  poem?  How 
many  syllables  are  in  each  line?  In  poetry  the  lines  are 
divided  into  measures  called  feet.  In  this  poem  each  foot 
is  made  up  of  two  syllables,  the  second  accented  more  than 
the  first;    thus: 

The  ro'|sy  clouds' |  float  o'|ver  head', 
The  sun'!  is  go'|ing  down.' 

How  are  the  last  two  lines  of  each  stanza  different  from 
the  others?  Point  out  the  rhymes  in  each  stanza.  Can 
you  give  two  reasons  why  the  last  line  is  particularly  pleas- 
ing? Lines  repeated  at  the  close  of  each  stanza  form  what 
is  called  a  refrain.  Here  they  make  the  poem  seem  more 
tnUy  a  lullaby. 

When  you  hear  the  words,  "as  shuts  the  rose,"  what  do 
you  see?  Describe  some  baby  or  very  small  child  of  your 
acquaintance  and  make  up  a  little  story  about  its  bedtime. 

Simplicity,  daintiness,  tenderness  —  these  are  the  princi- 
pal characteristics  of  this  pretty  good-night  poem.  It  seems 
well  worthy  a  place  among  the  poetic  treasures  of  child- 
hood. 


The  Boastful  Snowdrop 

Mary  Ellerton 

"  Fm  not  afraid  of  winter, 

Fm  not  afraid  of  cold! 
I'm  going  to  be  the  first,  you  see, 

To  peep  up  through  the  mold!" 
Thus  spake  a  boastful  snowdrop, 

And  straightway  made  her  way 
Through  moss,  and  roots,  and  tiny  shoots, 

Up  to  the  light  of  day. 
But  when  she  glanced  about  her  — 

Could  scarce  believe  her  eyes  — 
Both  far  and  wide,  on  every  side, 

She  saw  to  her  surprise, 
A  hundred  other  snowdrops 

Had  braved  the  early  spring, 
A  hundred  other  snowdrops 

Had  done  the  selfsame  thing! 


,S:r3iby  Google 


The  boastful  little 

A  lesson  learned  i 
She  hung  her  head,  and  now,  'tis  said, 

She's  quite  a  modest  flower. 
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Colonial  Days* 

Makgrete  L.  Petersen 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

NO  Story  is  more  enjoyed  by  children,  especially  in 
the  lower  grades,  than  that  of  the  Pilgrims.  But 
the  story  following  these  interesting  people,  from 
England  to  Holland  and  from  Holland  across  the 
great''ocean  to  our  own  shores,  should  not  end  there.  The 
daily^life  of  these  early  settlers  in  the  wilderness  was  no 
less  heroic  than  their  voyage  to  the  unknown  land. 

The  rude  log  huts,  with  oDed  paper,  instead  of  glass, 
for  windows;  the  great  brick  or  stone  fire-places,  the  rough 
furniture,  the  quaint  garments  these  people  wore;  in  fact, 
every  detail  of  their  customs  and  manner  of  living,  pos- 
sesses an  interest  to  the  American  child,  rivaling  that  of 
the  most  interesting  story  book. 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  represent,  even 
in  a  crude  way,  the  scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  people  they  are 
studying,  will  awaken  in  their  minds  an  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  manner  of  living  in  the  early  days. 

Mara  Pratt's  little  book,  "Stories  of  Colonial  Children,'* 
was  told,  one  story  at  a  time  to  the  children,  these  stories 
forming  a  basis  for  their  Geography,  History  and  Language 
lessons.  Even  the  little  ones  in  Grade  I  enjoyed  these 
stories  and  would  ask  for  certain  ones  over  and  over. 
Other  delightful  stories  of  these  brave  and  fearless  people 
were  read  and  told  until  the  children  seemed  to  be  actually 
living  in  those  times.  Instead  of  using  the  sand-board, 
as  had  been  done  many  times  previous  in  representing 
scenes  in  the  lives  of  people  of  different  nations,  the  teacher 
decided  to  furnish  a  room  in  Colonial  style.  The  kitchen 
being  the  room  most  in  use  in  those  early  days,  was  the 
one  chosen. 

This  kitchen  was  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  Manual 
Training  Department  at  the  Grammar  School.  It  was  a 
low  box,  with  only  three  sides  and  no  top,  measuring  30" 
long,  24"  wide  and  12"high,  on  either  side  a  hole  6  x  5"  was 
cut  for  windows.  Thin  rice  paper  marked  off  in  squares 
with  brown  crayon  was  pasted  over  these  window  openings. 

Then  with  the  crayon,  lines  about  1^"  apart  were  drawn 
on  all  three  sides  and  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  to  resemble 
boards. 

The  first  thing  needed  in  this  miniature  kitchen  was  a 

•  For  patterns  see  page  134.  I 


fire-place.  This  was  constructed  by  two  boys,  from  dark 
red  cardboard,  on  which  lines  were  drawn  with  white 
crayon  to  represent  bricks. 

When  pasted  and  put  in  place  at  one  side  of  the  kitchen 
it  looked  very  real,  a  hook  was  put  into  the  cardboard  and 
on  this  was  hung  a  small  kettle  very  much  like  the  ones 
used  in  "ye  olden  times." 

Andirons  made  from  cardboard  were  put  in  place,  small 
twigs  cut  the  right  length  were  placed  ready  for  the  fire 
to  be  lighted. 

While  the  fireplace  was  being  constructed  by  the  two 
boys,  the  other  children  were  kept  busy  coloring  and  cutting 
out  hektographed  pictures  of  dishes,  candle-sticks,  guns, 
bellows,  warming  pans,  etc;  these  were  put  aside  to  be 
used  later. 

Then  a  table,  three  chairs,  a  baby's  cradle,  small  old- 
fashioned  stool,  grandfather's  clock,  and  dish  closet 
were  all  constructed  from  brown  construction  paper;  this 
gave  each  chDd  something  to  do,  as  each  piece  of  furniture 
was  constructed  by  two  or  more  children. 

When  the  furniture  was  made  the  children  were  allowed 
to  place  it  in  the  kitchen,  the  china  closet  was  fastened 
to  the  wall  with  thumb-tacks,  and  then  the  dishes  pasted  in 
place  on  the  shelves. 

The  warming  pan  and  bellows  were  hung  by  the  fireplace, 
candle-sticks  were  placed  on  top,  one  gun  was  hung  over  it 
and  another  stood  upright  by  the  clock,  small  dishes,  which 
the  children  had  brought,  were  set  on  the  table. 

A  tiny  celluloid  doll  dressed  in  long,  white  night-gown  and 
tiny  cap  occupied  the  cradle,  which  had  previously  been 
made  comfortable  with  soft  cotton. 

The  children  thought  she  looked  very  sweet,  and  to 
them,  with  their  vivid  imagination,  she  was  a  doll  no  longer, 
but  a  darling  baby  to  be  cared  for  and  guarded. 

For  when  the  teacher  opened  the  window  nearest  the 
kitchen  one  little  girl  begged  her  to  close  it  again,  as  baby 
might  take  cold. 

The  little  colonial  dame  with  her  white  kerchief  and  cap, 
holding  in  her  hand  her  knitting,  pleased  the  children  very 
much,  and  they  surely  felt  less  responsibility  in  the  care  of 
the  baby,  since  its  mother  was  there  to  look  after  its  needs. 

A  miniature  spinning-wheel  brought  from  the  teacher's 
home  added  the  finishing  touch  to  the  kitchen.    j[p 

The  teacher  found  this  work  on  colonial  days  Una  ways 
had  been  the  most  interesting  she  had  yet  attempted. 
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It  certainly  brought  the  children  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
what  our  forefathers  endured  to  make  our  country  what 
it  is. 

Books  Used 

Teacher^s  Reading 
"Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days"  —  Alice  Morse  Earle. 
"Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days"  —  Alice  Morse  Earle. 
"Colonial  Days  and  Ways''  — Helen  E.  Smith, 

Stories  read  and  told  to  the  Children 

"Stories  of  Colonial  ChUdien'' —  Mara  PraU. 

"Colonial  Stone&"  —  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas. 

"History  Readers  for  Elementary  Schools"  —  L.  L.  W. 
Wilson. 

"A  Little  Girl  ol  Long  Ago''  — Alice  Allen— found  in 
Pjomary  Education,  November,  1910. 

"A  Brave  Girl"  —  found  in  Primary  Plans,  February, 
1911. 


Primary  History  with 
Sand-Table 

Muriel  Wigton 

Aim  —  To  impress  such  facts  in  the  life  of  George  Wash- 
ington as  second  or  third  grade  pupils  are  expected  to 
remember  and  be  interested  in. 

Method  —  Construction  of  historic  places  by  the  chil- 


dren themselves  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  help  of  pictures, 
the  teacher  *  telling  the  narrative;  nature  material  to  be 
used  as  far  as  possible. 

Lesson  I  Construct  Potomac  River  and  Allegheny 
Mountains,  cotton  for  snow,  real  trees,  rock  for  quarries. 

Lesson  II  Build  Early  Home  with  rear  porch  on  river 
bank;  little  school-house  near,  rail  fences.  Material  — 
wooden  sticks,  cardboard  roofs.  Narrative  —  Incidents, 
of  childhood,  school-life,  pony.  Uncle  Ben,  playmate  Lee, 
desire  to  go  to  sea,  shooting  with  bow  and  arrow,  break- 
ing the  colt. 

Lesson  III  —  Construct  surveyor's  instrument. 

Narrative  —  Camp  life  in  moimtains;  Indian  and  wild 
neighbors;   discuss  need  for  surveying. 

Lesson  IV  —  Mount  Vernon.  Material  —  White  card- 
board was  used,  but  explanations  were  made  of  the  bu3d- 
ing  of  the  real  Moimt  Vernon,  appearance  and  l6cation 
as  much  as  possible  like  the  real;  negroes'  quarters  in  rear 
built  of  wooden  sticks;  fields  laid  out  for  potatoes  and  to- 
bacco; well  and  well  sweep  of  sticks,  branches  and  round 
wooden  boxes.  Narrative  —  Marriage,  description  of  slave*" 
owning  planter's  life,  favorite  horse,  commander  of  army, 
success  as  leader. 

Lesson  V  —  Picture  of  White  House  on  blackboard. 
Narrative  —  Short  description  of  life  as  president. 

Lesson  VI  —  Children  tell  story  suggested  by  com- 
pleted table. 

Children  are  encouraged  to  make  outside  of  school 
anything  mentioned  in  narrative  which  they  would  like 
to  have  placed  in  the  sand-table. 


George  Washington 

Susan  M.  Kane 


First  boy 


Second  boy 


Third  boy 


Washington  was  brave. 

Eight  years  with  sword  and  gim. 
He  fought  to  save  our  country, 

And  liberty  was*  won. 

Washington  was  wise. 

Eight  years  with  wisdom  great. 
As  president,  he  guided 

Our  weak  young  Ship  of  State. 

Washington  was  true 
To  coimtry,  home  and  friend. 


Fourth  boy 


All 


His  lips  spoke  no  false  word; 
On  him  could  all  depend. 

Washington  was  kind 

To  soldier,  friend  and  foe. 
His  loving  words  and  loving  deca^ 

Are  things  I'm  glad  to  know. 

Washington  we  love,  r\r\r^]^ 

The  man  strong,  brave  and  truefOOV  IC 

We  want  to  like  hun  be.  ^ 

Let's  try.    I  will.    Will  you? 
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Phonetics  in  the  Classroom 

Emma  Sylvester,  Principal,  P.  S.  35,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

BY  phonetics,  we  mean  a  knowledge  of  the  correct 
positions  and  adjustments  of  the  speech  organs  in 
producing  speech. 
The  mechanism  of  speech,  if  so  it  may  be  called, 
consists  of  the  central  nervous  system  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  so-called  speech  organs  on  the  other.  The  re- 
spiratory system  should,  however,  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  peripheral  mechanism  of  speech.  The  Ixmgs  con- 
tribute force  and  intensity;  the  larynx,  timbre  and  pitch, 
i.e.,  sound  quality;  the  mouth  parts,  form,  precision  and 
clearness  of  utterance  —  in  other  words,  enunciation. 
Defective  speech  may  be  due  to  several  causes: 

(a)  Structural  defects  of  speech  organs,  as  cleft  palate, 
defective  teeth,  and  other  malformations; 

(b)  Fimctional  defects,  due  (1)  to  lack  of  proper  co- 
ordination as  in  stuttering,  or  (2)  to  improper  adjustments 
^f  speech  organs. 

(c)  Formal  defects  due  to  defective  hearing,  careless- 
ness, or  to  incorrect  models. 

Structural  defects  need  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  if 
they  are  to  be  remedied  at  all;  functional  and  formal 
defects  may  be  cured,  or  at  least  greatly  improved,  by  care- 
ful and  systematic  exercises  of  the  right  sort. 

Correct  breathing  is  fundamental.  Physicians  declare 
that  few  persons  breathe  deeply  enough,  and  that  weakness 
of  voice  is  often  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  air  supply  in 
the  lungs.  In  ordinary  breathing,  the  diaphragm  becomes 
flattened,  and  the  ribs  expanded  by  muscular  contraction 
in  the  process  of  inhalation;  as  a  result,  the  lungs  have 
more  room  and  air  is  drawn  into  them.  In  the  process 
of  exhalation,  the  diaphragm  and  ribs  revert  to  their 
normal  positions,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  lungs  is 
reduced  in  size;  as  a  result,  the  air  is  forced  out,  after 
having  imdergone  certain  chemical  changes.  It  will  be 
noted  from  the  above,  that  the  process  of  exhalation  calls 
for  no  muscular  action  and  hence  is  better  suited  to  the 
production  of  speech.  Voice,  indeed,  has  been  called  the 
**  vocal  emission  of  breath,"  for  in  speaking,  the  breath 
passes  almost  entirely  through  the  mouth. 

The  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  may  be  felt  in  several 
wavs. 

(1)  Place  hand  lightly  on  top  of  head,  and  sound  in 
succession,  f,  v;  or  s,  z;  or  th,  th.  The  vibration  is 
readily  noted  when  soimding  the  second  of  each  series. 

(2)  Close  ears  with  fingers  and  repeat  soimds  as  above. 

(3)  Sounding  letters  as  above,  with  fingers  placed  lightly 
on  throat. 


The  first  step,  then,  is  to  learn  to  breathe  deeply;  next, 
we  must  endeavor  to  secure  correct  articulation  and  enun- 
ciation by  learning  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  vocal 
organs,  which  convert  breath  into  sound  and  voice. 

The  voice  formed  as  the  result  of  the  vibration  of  the 
cords  in  the  larynx,  is  modulated  into  the  different  vowel 
and  consonant  soimds  by  the  different  positions  and  adjust- 
ments assumed  by  the  various  organs  of  the  speech  mechan- 
ism —  mouth,  teeth,  tongue,  lips,  palate. 

The  teacher  must,  when  necessary,  call  attention  to  the 
sound-forms,  because  failure  to  note  exactly  the  character 
of  a  sound  to  be  imitated  is  the  cause  of  much  of  our  poor 
and  faulty  speech. 

The  eye  must  be  called  in  to  assist  —  attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  visible  side  of  speech.  In  other  words,  the 
child  should  both  hear  and  see  the  teacher  speak.  When 
the  pupil  has  imitated  the  teacher,  the  learner's  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  sounds  he  has  produced  —  he 
should  study  them  through  the  eye  —  by  means  of  mirror  — 
as  well  as  through  the  ear. 

Exercises  for  Breath  Control 

1  Blowing  real  or  imaginary  feathers  or  papers  about. 
The  very  act  of  blowing  throws  the  air  in  the  lungs  into 
the  larynx  with  an  utter  lack  of  any  sort  of  tension  or 
strain.  The  chOd  is  not  conscious  that  he  is,  in  a  measure, 
exercising  control  over  his  breath. 

2  Inhale  slowly,  exhale,  whispering  ''hush,"  and  pro- 
longing the  sound  of  sh. 

3  Inhale  slowly;    exhale,  with  sound  of  f,  and  blowing. 

4  Inhale  slowly,  counting  "one,  two,  three";  at  same 
time,  raise  arms  sideways  to  shoulder  level;  exhale, 
while  lowering  arms  to  sides. 

5  As  in  "4"  above;  hold  breath,  ''one,  two,  three"; 
exhale. 

6  As  in  4,  but  raise  arms  forward  as  high  as  possible. 

7  As  in  4,  but  raise  arms  slowly  sideways,  till  back  of 
hands  touch  over  head. 

8  Inhale  to  counts;   exhale  to  counts. 

9  Inhale  to  coxmts,  hold  breath  to  coxmts;  exhale  to 
counts. 

10  Exhaling  with  vocalized  breath  —  using  singing 
tone,  on  pitch  of  ^e  (fourth  space,  treble). 

The  vowel  sounds  66,  a,  a,  €,  should  be  sung  softly:  they 
may  be  used  separately,  or  in  combination  —  66-a-a-e. 
Humming  with  m,  n,  or  ng  may  also  be  used. 

The  vowels,  whispered,  spoken  softly,  and  sung,  with 
correct  breath  control,  make  also  for  distinct  enimcia- 
tion. 

At  all  times  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  shape  of 
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the  mouth,  and  the  position  and  adjustments  of  the  various 
organs  of  speech. 

Exercises  in  enxmdation  and  pronimciation  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher.  The  following  were 
taken  at  random  from  reading  and  conversation  lessons: 


A  big,  black-bird 
Blue-bird 
Clean  clothing 
Catherine  Cole 
Daring  deeds 
Dear  dolly 
Five  fingers 
Fair  fight 
Good  girls 
Green  grass 
Little  Louise 
Lowlands 
Much  more 
Many  more 
Most  men 

meat  —  neat 
mew  —  new 
mice  —  nice 

pat  —  bat 
pet  —  bet 
pit  —  bit 
pot  —  bottle 
put  —  but 


nice,  new  vest 
Pretty  Polly 
Poor  Peter 
Red  roses 
Sweet  songs 
Tick-tock 
Twinkle-twinkle 
This  thick  doth 
Very  fine  wine 
Very  wise 
Yes,  yes 
Bird's  nests 
This  morning 
Yes,  sir 


tin  —  din 
time  —  dime 
tan  —  Dam 
ten  —  din 

fine  —  wine 
fat  —  vat 
ferry  —  very 
fain  —  vain 
fin  —  win 


Aids  in  Teaching  Reading 

Margaret  £.  Fleming 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  first  four  grades  the  pupils 
must  learn  to  read  and  in  the  last  four  they  must  read  to 
learn.  Most  teachers  of  the  fourth  grade  find  that  to  do 
their  part  successfully,  some  incentive  must  be  offered.  The 
best  one  is  to  let  the  pupils  see  what  a  key  for  opening  future 
treasures  the  ability  to  read  is.  This  can  be  done  through 
file  children's  love  of  stories. 

The  following  plans  have  been  successfully  used  in  forming 
the  connection  between  "learning  to  read"  and  "reading  to 
learn." 

Supplementary  Readers  being  very  scarce  in  our  schools, 
an  interesting  book  from  the  children's  department  of  the 
Public  Library  has  been  borrowed  and  the  pupils  are  allowed 
to  read  a  paragraph  in  turn  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  Pupils 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  can  scarcely  stumble  over 
a  few  words  will  improve  wonderfully  imder  the  incentive 
of  reading  the  story  to  the  rest  of  their  classmates.  They  are 
usually  all  so  anxious  to  find  out  "what  happened  next,"  that 
the  interest  never  flags  imtil  the  end  is  reached.  Words 
difficult  to  pronounce  are  spelled  out  by  the  pupil  and  any 
one  in  the  class  who  knows  the  word  pronoimces  it  at  once 
so  that  the  thread  of  the  story  will  not  be  broken. 

This  never  fails  also  to  interest  pupils  in  the  Public  Library 
and  has  resulted  for  several  years  in  visits  to  that  institution 
by  detachments  of  the  pupils,  attended  by  the  teacher,  where 
they  are  introduced  to  the  shelves  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment and  also  to  some  old  friends  on  them. 

Another  plan  used  was  to  cut  the  children's  stories  from 
Prdiary  Education,  or  some  child's  paper,  make  book  covers 
of  stiff  paper  and  paste  in  the  top  edge  lightly,  then  fold  up 
the  part  that  woiild  otherwise  extend  beyond  the  edges.  *  Hav- 
ing over  forty  of  these  in  stock,  they  are  used  for  silent  read- 
'  ing  each  pupil  having,  of  course,  a  different  story. 

If  any  one  appears  iminterested  in  his  particidar  one,  the 
remark  that  he  may  tell  his  story  to  the  dass  afterwards  will 
stimulate  his  flagging  efforts.  While  walking  around  among 
the  pupils  as  they  read,  unknown  words  are  pronounced  and 
explained  to  them.    Each  time  these  books  are  used  a  couple 


of  pupOs  are  permitted  to  tell  their  story  afterwards  to  the 
whole  class.    This  encourages  careful  reading. 

The  children  are  also  allowed  to  bring  any  story  books  from 
home  which  they  are  tired  of  reading  themselves,  and  these, 
after  passing  the  censorship  of  the  teacher,  are  placed  on  the 
children's  shelf  in  a  comer  of  the  room  to  be  used  by  the  other 
children  to  whom  the  stories  would  be  new.  The  reading 
of  these  is  usually  granted  as  a  special  reward  for  "getting 
an  R,"  or  as  a  treat  on  Friday  sdtemoons.  Of  course  the 
pupils  take  their  own  books  home  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Many  plans  have  been  used,  but  these  have  proved  to  be 
the  best  in  interesting  pupils  in  reading  and  in  improving 
those  who  are  naturally  poor  in  that  subject 


I 


A  Talk  on  Reading     VI 

The  Question  of  Phonics 

'N  the  beginning  of  this  work  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  sounding  the  words  for  the  children.  Re- 
member that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  recognize 
words  that  are  sounded  out  very  slowly  than  it  is 
to  catch  the  words  that  are  given  with  a  rapidity  that  almost 
amounts  to  pronunciation  of  the  word  as  a  whole.  In  the 
light  of  this  statement,  any  teacher  will  very  readily  see 
that  the  first  few  steps  in  these  introductory  games  must  be 
marked  by  a  moderate  degree  of  speed.  At  first,  combine 
all  consonant  sounds  that  blend  easily.  This  applies 
particularly  to  such  sounds  as  'cl,  cr,  pi,  pr,  spr,  spl,  bl, 
br,'  and  a  host  of  others  of  a  like  character.  The  same 
thing  may  be  done  in  connection  with  vowels  and  single 
final  consonants  as:  '&t,  &d,  S.n,  &b,  €t,  U,  dd,  5t,  tit,'  etc. 
This  will  simplify  many  words  into  two  soimds.  For  illus- 
tration, a  word  such  as  the  word  *glad'  can  very  readily 
be  made  to  fall  into  the  two  parts  *^'  and  *  ad, 'father 
than  into  the  four  separate  sounds  of  g,  1,  a  and  d.  Little 
children  of  primary  grades  take  great  delight  in  discovering; 
words  soimded  to  them,  providing  only  that  the  word  is 
easily  grasped  so  that  the  little  listeners  are  not  puzzled 
by  tlie  separation,  even  of  a  most  familiar  word  into  its 
component  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  above  cau- 
tions be  not  heeded,  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  whole 
classes  of  first  grade  children,  completely  at  sea  in  the  midst 
of  a  list  of  the  very  simplest  and  most  familiar  words  in 
their  vocabulary,  and,  worse  than  this,  children  of  this 
tender  age  are  more  than  likely,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  get  the  idea  that  phonics  is  a  hard  and  hopeless  part  of 
learning  to  read.  This  idea,  with  the  accompanying  loss 
of  self-confidence,  will  persist  throughout  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  the  child's  school  life,  for  psychology  and 
practical  teaching  experience  both  go  to  prove  that  the 
earliest  impressions,  that  is,  those  made  in  the  course  of  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  school  year,  will  linger 
longest  in  the  memory  of  very  young  people. 

As  the  work  progresses  and  the  ears  of  the  pupils  become 
more  and  more  proficient  in  hearing  the  words  presented,  the 
speed  with  which  the  teacher  enunciates  the  sounds  may  be 
lessened  little  by  little,  until  the  children  may  have  much 
actual  practice  in  recognizing  words,  sounded  as  slowly  as 
they  will  eventually  sound  out  new  and  difficult  words  for 
themselves.  This  plan  will  give  a  training  for  the  future 
that  is  absolutely  invaluable,  for  all  experienced  teachers 
can  testify  that,  in  many,  many  cases,  a  child  is  able  to 
give  the  correct  sounds  of  a  word. —  and  give  them  correctly 
and  in  proper  order  —  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
utterly  unable  to  give  the  word  that  his  sounded  consonants 
express.  But  remember,"  the  teacher  went  on,  closing 
this  phase  of  the  subject  with  an  emphatic  admonition, 
"remember  that  the  rate  of  speed  must  be  varied  by  slow 
degrees;  in  fact,  it  should  be  varied  so  slowly  that  the  boys 
and  girls  are  imconscious  that  you  are  making  their  games 
harder  day  by  day.  And  now  for  the  next  one,"  and  she 
turned  again  to  her  open  book. 

"This  game  may  be  made  the  source  of  much  enjoyment 
if  it  be  carried  on  briskly.    Begin  it  by  giving  a  command 
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with  the  verb  sounded  out  instead  of  being  pronounced  as  a 
whole.  For  instance,  say,  'Mary,  you  may  r  tin.'  Sound 
out  the  last  word  as  emphatically  as  if  you  were  really 
giving  the  command  in  the  normal  manner.  If  this  be 
well  done,  Mary  will  make  haste  to  obey.  Have  her  carry 
out  the  command  and  then  repeat  your  order,  always 
substituting  the  word  for  the  sounded  consonants.  You 
will  find  that  the  children  will  play  this  game  for  a  long  time 
without  any  perceptible  loss  of  enjoyment,  for  the  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  varied  are  legion.  Sometimes,  the  soimded 
verb  may  be  the  only  one  given,  thus  using  the  short  one- 
word  imperative.  Sound  out  the  single  word  and  then 
name  a  child  to  carry  out  the  order.  Again,  soimd  out 
two  or  three  such  sentences  and  name  a  proportionate 
nimiber  of  children  to  carry  out  the  commands  in  the  exact 
order  in  which  you  gave  them.  In  this  last  case,  your' 
sentence  will  nm  thus:  'You  may  r-tin,  jQ-mp  and  sk-!p, 
Mary,  Joseph  and  Katie.'  Vary  the  plan  still  more  by 
giving  each  child  two  action  sentences  as:  *  R-tin  and  cl-&p, 
George.'  After  a  few  trials  at  this  form  of  the  device, 
increase  the  number  of  verbs  imtil  the  little  folks  can  grasp 
and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  four,  five  or  six  verbs,  and  do 
this  after  only  one  preliminary  hearing. 

"Another  very  helpful  littie  game  has  to  do  with  ad- 
jectives. It  may  begin  with  the  colors  and  combines  with 
the  sounding  the  guessing  element  that  is  always  such  a 
source  of  unfailing  attraction  to  children.  Begin  by  look- 
ing as  mysterious  as  possible  and  say,  'I  see  something 
r  6  d.'  The  response  will  be  unfailing  and  instantaneous. 
This  form  of  game  will  provide  enjoyment  almost  as  long 
as  you  care  to  continue  its  use.  After  awhile,  bring  in  the 
element  of  motor-activity  by  changing  your  first  command 
into,  *  I  see  something  wh-ite.  Bring  it,'  or  '  I  see  something 
bl  tie.  Touch  it.'  When  a  good  degree  of  profidency 
rewards  the  work  with  this  form,  make  a  decided  advance, 
by  sounding  both  the  adjective  and  the  verb  as,  'I  see 
something  gr-een.  T-ou-ch  it.  As  soon  as  all  the  colors 
have  been  utilized,  introduce  adjectives  of  size  and  shape 
and  then  proceed  to  the  commonly  used  prepositions. 
The  last-named  form  will  then  be,  *  I  see  a  ball  !-n  the  box. 
Bri-ng  it.  For  diversion,  I  sometimes  add  a  child's  name 
—  sounded  out  of  course  —  to  commands  of  the  form  given 
above.  This  always  creates  much  merriment,  for  the 
children  realize  for  the  first  time,  that  even  their  own 
names  are  capable  of  separation  into  dMerent  sounds,  and 
when  I  say, '  There  is  a  pointer  be-h-ind  the  door.  Bring  it, 
T-om-my,'  everyone  is  on  the  alert  to  see  whether  Tommy 
will  be  caught  napping,  and  especially  on  his  own,  very 
familiar  name.  The  work  with  the  prepositions  is  a  most 
helpful  step  toward  learning  these  words  more  quickly 
when  they  are  met  with  in  the  reading  lesson  for,  being 
neither  nouns  nor  verbs,  words  of  this  character  convey  no 
mind-picture  and  are  consequently  very  difficult  for  the 
pupils  to  make  their  own.  It  is  in  connection  with  this 
particular  game  that  I  always  introduce  the  numeral  ad- 
jectives. This  is  easily  done,  for  if  you  tell  a  child  to  touch 
two  leaves  and  sound  out  the  word  fnvo^  his  attention  is 
immediately  focussed  upon  that  particular  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  as  a  consequence,  he  will  quickly  recognize 
the  word  when  he  meets  it  in  the  future,  especially  if  he 
soimds  it  for  himself. 

"Our  next  game  is  one  that  we  generally  call  our  'hurry 
game,'  because  speed  is  the  prime  requisite  to  success. 
It  may  be  played  in  two  different  ways.  For  the  first 
form  of  it,  call  a  class  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  have 
them  stand  facing  you  at  perfect  attention.  Then  go 
aroimd  the  class  very  rapidly,  looking  each  child  in  the  eye 
and  sounding  out  a  one-word  imperative  sentence.  As 
soon  as  the  child  catches  the  word,  he  runs  quickly  to  per- 
form the  action  that  corresponds  to  his  own  particular 
order,  and  this  done  he  hastens  back  to  repeat  the  word 
and  listen  carefully  while  the  teacher  sounds  a  second  one 
for  him.  This  game  causes  much  pleasure  and  since  it 
affords  a  great  deal  of  vigorous  action,  it  is  useful  at  times 
when  the  children  seem  jaded  or  restless.  Another  ad- 
vrntage  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  this  game,  the 


teacher  will  soon  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  quick 
pupils  and  those  who  are  slower  in  the  recognition  of  words. 
It  will  take  the  slow  pupils  longer  to  recognize  the  commands 
given,  and  while  the  quicker  children  hurry  off  to  execute 
their  various  commissions,  the  teacher  often  has  a  good 
chance  to  give  bits  of  much  needed  help. 

"The  second  form  of  the  'hurry  game'  is  more  simple, 
but  through  its  employment  a  great  deal  of  drill  can  be 
given  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Place  the  children 
before  you  as  directed  above  and  then  go  rapidly  around 
the  class,  sounding  the  names  of  nouns,  verbs  or  adjectives. 
The  children  should  try  to  recognize  and  give  the  word 
sounded  with  all  possible  speed.  This  device,  on  account 
of  the  speed  required,  calls  for  highly  concentrated  thinking 
and  should  only  be  continued  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time. 
Vary  it  by  sounding  the  names  of  objects  in  the  room  and 
rest  the  children  by  having  them  touch  or  bring  the  things 
designated.  Since  all  work  of  this  character  aims  to  lead 
eventually  to  an  absolute  independence  of  the  teacher, 
encourage  the  children  to  try  to  pronounce  every  word 
sounded  to  them,  whether  it  has  been  met  with  before  or 
whether  it  is  entirely  new.  In  the  second  form  of  this 
device,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  introduce  many  new  words; 
that  is,  the  names  of  objects  not  present  in  the  school- 
room. As  time  goes  on,  increase  the  speed  if  possible, 
and  always  commend  every  child  who  answers  very 
promptly. 

"TTie  object  in  all  of  these  first  steps  is  to  aid  the  little 
folks  in  learning  to  recognize  sounded  words  instantly. 
As  the  ear  improves  in  quickness,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sound 
two  or  three  words  in  each  command,  or  other  sentence, 
given  to  the  boys  and  girls.  Keep  increasing  the  number 
of  these  soimded  words  until  you  can  present  the  entire 
sentence  in  this  manner.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  it  is 
possible  to  give  a  large  amount  of  drill  of  this  kind,  in  a 
short  time,  for  every  word  furnishes  a  source  of  training. 

"There  are  two  tlungs  to  be  considered  in  teaching  chil- 
dren to  get  words  by  giving  their  separate  sounds.  The 
first  is  the  fact  that  the  child  must  know  the  sound  of  each 
vowel  and  consonant  that  he  meets.  The  next  thing  is 
the  still  more  important  fact  that  every  pupil  must  be  able 
to  recognize  the  word  that  he  has  sounded.  It  is  infinitely 
easier  to  grasp  a  word,  sounded  for  you  by  some  one  else, 
than  it  is  to  get  that  same  word  when  you  sound  it  yourself. 
In  the  work  of  teaching  Phonics  both  of  these  details  are 
to  be  considered.  The  games  given  above  are  intended  to 
quicken  the  ear,  strengthen  self-confidence  and  build  up  a 
feeling  of  enjoyment  in  the  phonetic  drill.  After  the  chil- 
dren have  been  interested  and  respond  readily  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them  in  the  pronunciation  of  sounded 
words,  some  means  must  be  found  to  lead  little  pupils  to 
sound  words  for  themselves.  This  necessitates  the  use  of 
another  series  of  games  which  may  well  be  introduced  at 
this  stage  of  the  work." 
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Drawing  Lessons 

LisETTE  F.  Henderson 


THE  work  for  last  month  was  hard.  It  takes  so 
much  time  to  work  out  booklets  in  the  lower  grades; 
time  and  patience,  but  it  pays. 
Somehow,  the  month  of  February  is  divided  into 
two  p>arts;  it  should  be  divided  into  three,  and  is  in  upper 
grades,  but  in  the  lower  grades  there  are  but  two  divisions. 
The  first  one  centers  around  St.  Valentine's  Day,  the  second 
one  around  Washington's  Birthday,  so  let's  have  our  work 
for  this  month  very  largely  associated  with  these  two  days. 

Perhaps  you  think  I  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
various  holidays  in  considering  the  drawing  work.  I  was 
talking  with  a  prominent  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  one  of 
our  Middle  West  states  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  and 
she  says  that,  for  instance,  in  December,  the  policy  of  her 
work  with  the  schools  is  to  devote  the  whole  time  to 
Christmas  work.  So  let's  work  for  these  two  days  in 
February. 

And  now  for  our  stories  again.  There  can  easOy  be 
created  a  story  of  Johnny  making  a  valentine  and  his  mother 
receiving  it  and  feeling  delighted  over  it.  Divide  it  into 
two  parts;  first  day,  Johnny  making  the  valentine  Qohnny 
either  standing  or  sitting  at  table,  and  have  Johnny  large, 
and  located  Near  center  of  paper) ;  second  day,  his  mother 
standing  in  a  doorway  with  the  valentine  in  her  hand, 
looking  at  it.  Be  sure  that  the  most  important  objects 
in  each  picture  occupy  the  most  prominent  places  in  those 
pictures,  and  are  large  enough  to  be  easily  seen. 

Any  niunber  of  stories  may  be  created  for  the  occasion. 

And  now  for  our  valentines.  For  a  small  child  to  draw 
a  heart  freehand  is  next  to  impossible.  So  we  will  fold 
a  piece  of  paper  that  is  larger  than  the  heart  desired  in 
halves.    The  paper  should  be  nearly  square  before  folding. 

(Fig.  1.) 

Hold  paper  with  folded  edge  towards  the  left  hand  side, 
and  on  that  edge  draw  a  curve  like  a  large  C  turned  back- 
wards.    (Fig.  2.) 

With  the  paper  still  folded,  cut  out  on  this  curve  and  un- 
fold —  the  result,  a  heart  with  crease  down  the  center. 
(Fig.  3.) 
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It  can  be  used  to  place  on  other  paper  to  be  traced  around 
and  cut  out.  A  large  heart  with  two  little  slits  drawn  in  it 
and  then  cut,  and  an  arrow  run  through  these  slits  is  so 
easily  made.  Jf  you  will  draw  the  picture  of  an  arrow  on 
the  board,  the  children  will  be  able  to  cut  it  out  freehand. 

Use  colored  paper,  preferably  red,  for  this  work,  if  you 
can  get  it. 

A  pretty  present  to  take  home  is  easily  made  by  using 
a  large  red  heart,  another  one  exactly  like  it  in  size  and  shape 
of  white  blotting  paper,  and  piercing  holes  through  both 
papers  and  tying  them  together  with  red  ribbon. 

A  string  of  hearts  varying  in  size  from  a  large  one  to 
a  small  one  may  be  pierced  by  one  long  arrow  or  strung 
on  a  piece  of  ribbon. 

There  is  a  way  to  interweave  hearts,  which  can  be  used 
in  the  third  or  fourth  grades.  Fold  the  heart  in  halves,  as 
in  Fig.  4,  and  on  the  folded  edge  make  several  slits  as  shown. 
Repeat  with  a  second  heart  and  unfold  both.  Place  one 
upon  the  other  as  in  Fig.  5,  and  push  the  points  of  one 
through  the  slits  in  the  other. 

If  red  paper  cannot  be  secured,  red  chalk  or  crayon  may 
be  used  to  color  the  paper.  Some  of  these  valentines 
are  very  effective  when  well  made. 
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One  last  word  about  valentines. 

Do  you  think  a  valentine  box  a  desirable  feature  for 
Valentine's  Day?  Is  there  ill-feeling  when  one  child  re- 
ceives a  large  niunber  of  valentines  and  another  child  but 
a  few?    I  have  often  wondered,  have  you? 

George  Washington  furnishes  an  excellent  story  center. 

We  can  draw  pictures  of  him  cutting  down  the  tree,  of 
him  dressed  as  a  soldier,  and  of  any  number  of  incidents  in 
his  life.  There  are  so  many  incidents  with  morals  attached 
that  we  need  pick  none  that  are  not  uplifting.  • 

May  I  go  back  and  make  a  plea  that  some  time  during 
the  week  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthday,  the  children,  even 
the  tiniest  ones,  may  be  told  of  the  greatest  man  in  American 
history,  whose  life  may  serve  as  an  example  to  all  of  us. 

Paper  tearing  and  paper  cutting  can  be  so  well  furnished 
with  subjects  from  our  stories  of  Washington.  What 
better  chance  to  tear  a  cherry  tree  out  of  paper?  It 
can  be  colored  afterwards,  and  by  pasting  a  piece  of  paper 
lengthwise  down  the  back  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  leavmg 
one-half  of  the  paper  loose,  it  can  be  made  to  stand 
up. 

Trees  made  in  this  way  can  be  galled  by  any  name  as 
well  as  cherry,  and  a  forest  buDt,  in  the  midst  of  which  a 
log  cabin,  representing  Lincoln's  birthplace,  may  be  set. 

Then  there  is  a  hatchet  which  can  be  cut  from  paper  afid 
colored. 

A  George  Washington  hat,  a  gun,  a  sword,  any  niunber 
of  objects  so  often  mentioned  in  stories  about  him  may  be 
cut  out. 

When  a  good  many  are  made  and  colored,  I  should  take  a 
day  off  to  paste  them  on  a  piece  of  paper  of  some  light  color, 
such  as  light  gray  or  tan,  trying  to  have  them  arrange  them 
so  that  they  will  not  be  in  a  muddle  in  some  comer  of  the 
paper,  not  in  the  middle,  but  well-placed,  with  the  largest 
or  smallest  (as  you  choose)  object  in  the  middle. 

There  is  one  more  week  in  February.  Will  you  spend 
just  one  day  this  week  reviewing?  Try  to  find  out  what 
they  have  really  learned  about  some  of  the  following: 

1  Have  some  one  suggest  some  object  suitable  to  a 
horizontal  oblong,  to  a  square,  to  a  vertical  oblong. 

2  Reasons  for  large  rather  than  small  drawings. 

3  Reasons  for  a  margin. 

4  Hold  up  a  picture  and  see  whether  a  better  story  of 
that  picture  can  be  told  from  just  looking  at  it,  than  could 
have  been  told  at  the  beginning  of  drawing  work. 

5  Same  picture  —  have  someone  pick  out  most  im- 
portant object  and  tell  why  he  picked  that  one. 

You  may  suggest  other  ideas  to  be  reviewed,  but  make 
the  subjects  general  as  far  as  possible. 

I  am  suggesting  below  some  very  simple  ideas  in  designs 
for  borders  and  squares  or  oblongs,  commonly  used,  but 
always  effective  in  the  lower  grades.  Only  one  color  should 
be  used  in  any  one  design. 

You  may  use  whichever  ones  are  suitable  to  your  grade. 
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In  these  next  ones,  the  design  itself,  including  the  upper 
and  lower  edges  of  the  border  are  torn,  or  cut  from  paper 
of  one  color,  and  pasted  as  shown  below,  onpaper  of  another 
color. 
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Word  Drill  Games 

M.  L.  P. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  it  is  often  very 
hard  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  little  first  grade  pupils, 
during  the  endless  drill,  drill,  drill  on  words. 

It  is  here  the  word  drill  games  serve  a  two-fold  purpose, 
that  of  getting  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  especially  the  slow, 
backward  ones,  whose  attention  it  is  so  hard  to  gain,  and 
of  varying  the  monotony  of  the  regular  routine  work.  It 
certainly  surprising  how  many  word  drill  games  a  teacher 
can  invent  when  once  she  starts. 

But  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  play  games  to  drill  on 
words.  It  is  certainly  good  for  the  children  to  work  hard 
now  and  then. 

Devices  are  necessary  and  good,  but  we  must  not  forget 


they  are  only  deviees,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  use  too  many 
as  not  to  use  enough. 

Game  of  Tortoise  and  Hare 

Tell  the  children  the  story  of  the  Tortoise  and  Hare. 
Then  choose  three  children  to  play,  one  for  judge,  the  other 
two  to  race. 

When  the  judge  calls  "go"  the  race  begins,  each  child 
striving  to  tell  his  line  of  words  first.  The  one  reaching 
the  goal  first  wins  the  race.  This  the  judge  annoimces  to 
the  other  children. 

Snow  Battle 

Choose  for  this  game  two  Captains;  these  in  turn  choose 
their  soldiers.  If  the  class  is  small  all  can  play.  If  a  child 
misses  a  word  he  is  out  of  the  game. 

When  the  time  is  up,  the  side  having  the  largest  nimiber  of 
children,  wins  the  battle. 


Dictation  for  February 

(Sentences  to  be  grouped  into  paragraphs.) 

George  Washington  was  bom  in  Virginia  many  years  ago. 

He  loved  his  parents  very  much. 

Once  his  father  gave  him  a  fine  little  hatchet. 

George  was  a  little  boy  and  did  not  stop  to  think. 

He  wanted  to  cut  down  a  tree  as  the  wood-cutters  did 
in  the  forest. 

There  was  a  little  tree  in  the  orchard.  It  was  just  the 
right  size. 

George  chopped  and  chopped  until  at  last  the  tree  fell. 

When  Mr.  Washington  saw  the  tree  he  was  very  angry. 

He  asked  who  had  cut  down  his  favorite  cherry-tree.  No 
one   could   tell. 

At  last  he  asked  George.    The  little  boy  was  afraid. 

At  first  he  thought  he  would  say  that  he  did  not  do  it. 

Then  he  thought,  "If  I  am  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  I  shall 
be  a  coward.    Only  cowards  tell  lies." 


So  he  said,  "I  cut  it  down,  father.'' 

Mr.  Washington  looked  at  his  little  son. 

He  saw  how  hard  it  had  been  for  him  to  tell  the  truth. 

George  expected  to  be  punished,  but  his  father  forgave 
him. 

"I  would  rather  lose  all  my  cherry  trees  than  have  my 
little  son  tell  one  lie,"  said  Mr.  Washington. 

George  went  to  school  and  had  a  good  education. 

Once  he  wanted  to  go  to  sea.  He  wanted  very  much  to 
be  a  sailor.    His  things  were  all  packed  to  go. 

When  he  went  to  say  goodbye  to  his  mother,  he  found  her 
crying. 

She  did  not  wish  him  to  go.  So  he  impacked  his  box 
and  stayed  at  home. 

Some  day  we  shall  read  of  all  the  brave  things  he  did  when 
he  became  a  man. 

George  Washington  was  the  first  president  of  our  country «. 

His  birthday  is  celebrated  all  over  the  land.  It  ^ojnes^ 
on  the  twenty-second  of  February. 
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Week  by  Week  Lesson  Plans  in  English 

Cai^oline  GRIFriN 


First  Year 

First  Week 
Monday 

Talk  about  the  new  month.  What  is  this  month?  What 
was  last  month?  What  month  follows  February?  What 
season  is  this?  What  are  the  three  months  of  the  ^^inter 
season?  What  season  follows  winter?  What  are  the 
three  months  of  the  spring  season?  What  ^ason  follows 
spring?    What  season  follows  summer? 

M 

Tuesday 
To  be  taught  to  the  children: 

Red,  white,  and  blue  is  our  country's  flag, 

Flag  of  the  brave  and  free; 
Red,  white  and  blue,  where'er  you  go, 

Is  the  flag  for  you  and  me.  —  Selected 

Wednesday 

Talk  about  the  flag.  How  many  colors  has  our  flag? 
What  are  they?  How  many  red  stripes  are  there?  How 
n^any  white  stripes?  Where  is  the  blue  of  the  flag?  What 
is  there  on  the  blue?  Count  the  stars.  How  many  stars 
are  there? 

Thursday 

Tell  the  story  of  Betsy  Ross,  and  the  making  of  the  first 
United  States  flag. 

Friday 

Have  the  children  repeat  to  you  the  story  of  Betsy  Ross 
and  the  flag.  Have  the  flag  salute  given.  In  case  the  chil- 
dren are  not  familiar  with  it,  here  is  the  salute  usually  given : 

"We  give  our  heads,  our  hearts,  and  our  hands  to  our 
country. 
One  country,  one  language,  one  flag.'* 


During  the  salute,  the  flag  should  be  held,  unfurled,  by 
someone  facing  the  class.  The  children  point  with  the 
right  hands  to  their  heads  and  their  hearts.  At  the  words 
"  our  hands,"  both  hands  should  be  extended.  At  the  words 
"one  flag,"  the  right  hand  only  is  extended. 


Second  Week 
Monday 
Tell  stories  of  the  boyhood  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Tuesday 

Talk  about  Lincoln's  boyhood,  allowing  the  children  to 
tell  you  the  stories  which  they  heard  the  day  before. 

Wednesday 

Talk  about  St.  Valentine's  Day.  What  do  we  give  on  that 
day?  To  whom  do  we  give  valentines?  (To  those  we 
love.) 

Thursday 
Tell  the  story  of  good  St.  Valentine. 

Friday 
Have  the  children  repeat  to  you  the  story  of  St.Valentine. 

Third  Week 
Monday 

Tell  the  story  of  Washington  and  the  hatchet.  Remem- 
ber that,  old  and  stale  as  the  story  may  be  to  you,  it  is  new 
once  to  every  child. 


Tuesday  Digitized  by 
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Wednesday 

Tell  the  story  of  Washington  as  a  general;  how  he  led 
the  armies  that  fought  to  make  our  coimtry  free.  Tell 
about  his  birthday,  February  22,  and  how  we  celebrate 
it,  in  memory  of  what  he  did  for  us. 

Thursday 
Write:   George  Washington,  the  father  of  his  country. 

Friday 
Write:    We  live  in  the  United  States, 

Fourth  Week 
Monday 
To  be  taught  to  the  children: 

Rainy  da^  and  sunny  days, 

What  differoice  makes  the  weather, 
When  little  hearts  are  full  of  love, 
And  all  are  glad  together.  —  Selected 
Tuesday 
Tell  the  children  the  story  of  "The  Three  Bears." 

Wednesday 
Have  the  children  tell  you  the  story  of  "The  Three  Bears." 

Thursday  and  Friday 
Play  die  story  of  "The  Three  Bears,"  as  a  game. 

Second  Year 
FiKST  Week 


Monday 
To  be  committed  to  memory: 

The  Shoetest  Month 

Will  the  winter  never  be  'Over, 

Will  the  dark  days  never  go? 
Must  the  buttercup  and  the  clover 

Be  always  under  the  snow? 

Ah,  lend  me  your  little  ear,  love, 

Hariri   'tis  a  beautiful  thing; 
The  weariest  month  of  the  year,-  love, 
'  Is  shortest  and  nearest  to  spring. 

—  A,  D.  T.  Whitney 
Have  the  poem  copied. 

Tuesday 
Teach  the  poem  to  the  children. 

Wednesday 
Supply  words  to  fill  the  blank  spaces  in  the  following: 

The  Queen  of , 

She  made  some  . 

All  on  a  simmier's . 

The of  hearts, 

He  stole  those , 

And  quickly away. 


Thursday 
Storyi^forjreproduction. 

Lincoln's  FntST  Dollax 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  boy  he  went  down  the  river  in  a  boat 
to  cany  a  load  of  truck  to  nuirket.  He  stood  by  the  river  bank,  after 
he  had  sold  his  bacon  and  vegetables.  A  steamboat  was  coming 
down  the  river. 

M^Two  men  who  wished  to  go  on  board  the  steamer  asked  Abraham 
to  row  them  out.  He  did  so,  and  as  they  climbed  on  board  they  left 
in  his  hand  two  half  dollars. 

It  was  the  first  money  he  had  ever  earned,  and  Abraham  was  a  very 
proud,  happy  boy. 

P^ 
Friday 

Children  tell  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  first  money. 

Second  Week 
Monday 

Teach  the  following  poems  to  the  children: 


Ned's  Choice 

She  has  not  rosy  cheeks, 

Nor  e3res  that  brightly  shine. 
Nor  golden  curls,  nor  teeth  like  pearls, 

This  Valentine  of  mine; 
But.  oh  I  she's  just  the  dearest, 

Tne  truest  and  the  best, 
And  one  more  kind  you  will  not  find 

In  many  a  long  day's  quest. 

Her  cheeks  are  faded  now. 

Her  dear  old  eyes  are  dim; 
Her  hair's  like  snow,  her  steps  are  slow 

Her  figure  isn't  trim; 
But,  oh  I   and,  oht   I  love  her. 

This  grandmamma  of  mine; 
I  wish  that  she  for  years  may  be 

My  own  dear  Valentine.  —  Selected 

Tuesday 

Write  three  sentences  about  your  grandmother,  if  you 
have  one;   if  not,  about  your  mother. 

Wednesday 
Valentine  verses,  for  the  children  to  copy: 

I  wish  I  were  the  tiny  cup. 

From  which  you  take  your  tea; 
For  every  time  you  took  a  sip, 

You'd  give  a  kiss  to  me. 

If  you  love  me  as  I  love  you. 
No  knife  can  cut  oiu*  love  in  two. 

The  rose  is  red. 

The  violet's  blue; 
Pinks  are  pretty. 

And  so  are  you. 

Wednesday 

Write  a  letter,  that  might  be  sent  to  your  mother  as  a 
valentine. 

Thursday 
For  ciictation: 

Twas  a  tortoise. 

All  yellow  and  black; 
He  wsdked  away, 
And  never  came  back.  —  Selected 
Friday 
Play  "The  Queen  of  Hearts,"  as  a  game. 

Third  Week 
Motiday 
Write  a  list  of  words  that  rh3rme  with  queen. 

Tuesday 
Tell  the  children  the  story  of  Washington  and  his  colt. 

Wednesday 
Write  five  sentences  about  Washington. 

Thursday 
Tell  the  story  of  Washington's  crossing  the  Delaware. 

Friday 

Play,  as  a  game,  Washington  and  his  colt,  and  also 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday 
Write  five  sentences  about  playing  in  the  snow. 

Tuesday 

Talk  about  what  we  eat.  Who  likes  sweet  things? 
Who  likes  pickles?  Who  likes  meat?  Who  likes  potatoes? 
Tell  the  children  about  foods  that  they  need  to  eat,  to  be 
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Thursday 

Talk  about  clothing.  Why  we  wear  woolen  clothing  in 
cold  weather;  where  the  wool  comes  from;  talk  about 
sheep. 

Friday 

Write  five  sentences  about  clothing,  and  where  the  wool 
comes  from. 

Third  Year 

First  Week 
Monday  • 
To  be  committed  to  memory: 

Our  Flag 

There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands. 

There  are  flags  of  every  hue, 
But  there  is  no  flag  in  any  land, 

Like  our  own  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

I  know  where  the  prettiest  colors  are, 

I'm  sure  if  I  only  knew 
How  to  get  them  here,  I  could  make  a  flag, 

Of  glorious  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

I  could  cut  a  piece  from  the  evening  sky. 
Where  the  stars  were  shining  through. 

And  use  it  just  as  it  was  on  high, 
.  For  my  stars  and  field  of  Blue. 

Then  I'd  want  a  piece  of  fleecy  cloud, 

And  some  from  a  rainbow  bright, 
And  I'd  put  them  together,  side  by  side, 

For  my  stripes  of  Red  and  White. 

Then  "Hurrah  for  the  Flag!"  our  country's  flag, 

Its  stripes,  and  white  stars,  too; 
There  is  no  flag  in  any  land. 

Like  our  own  Red,  White  and  Blue.  —  Selected 

Have  the  poem  copied. 

Tuesday 
Learn  the  first  two  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Wednesday 
Leam  Uie  rest  of  the  poem. 

Thursday 
Recite  the  entire  poem. 

Friday 

Write  a  list  of  the  nouns,  and  another  of  the  verbs,  in  the 
poem. 

Second  Week 
Monday 
Write  a  four-line  verse  suitable  for  a  valentine. ' 

Tuesday 
Write  the  story  of  St.  Valentine. 

Wednesday 
Talk  about  Lincoln. 

Thursday 
Write  what  you  know  about  Lincoln. 

Friday 
For  dictation: 

Twilight  and  firelight. 

Shadows  come  and  go; 
Merry  chimes  of  sleighbells 

Tinkling  through  the  snow; 
Mother  knitting  stockings 

(Pussy's  got  the  ball)  — 
Don't  you  think  that  winter's 

Pleasanter  than  all?  —  Selected 


Third  Week 
Monday 
Write  the  story  of  Washington  and  the  hatchet. 

Tuesday 

Write  three  sentences,  telling  why  we  should  admire 
Washington. 

Wednesday 

Tell  the  story  of  Lafayette's  part  in  aiding  our  fight  for 
freedom. 

Thursday 
Write  what  you  know  of  Lafayette. 


For  dictation: 


God  make  my  life  a  little  song. 

That  comforteth  the  sad; 
That  helpeth  others  to  be  strong, 

And  o^es  the  singer  glad.  —  Selected 


Fourth  Week 
Monday 
Story  for  reproduction: 

The  Robin's  Red  Breast 

Long  ago,  in  the  far  north,  where  it  is  very  cold,  there  was  only  one 
fire. 

An  old  man  and  his  little  son  took  care  of  this  fire  and  kept  it  burning 
day  and  night. 

They  knew  that  if  the  fire  went  out  all  the  people  would  freeze  and 
that  the  white  bear  would  have  the  north  land  all  to  himself. 

But  one  day  the  old  man  became  very  sick  so  that  his  son  had  every- 
thing to  do. 

For  many  days  and  nights  he  bravely  took  care  of  his  father  and  kept 
the  fire  burning. 

But  at  last  he  got  so  tired  and  sleepy  that  he  could  no  longer  work. 

Now  the  white  bear  was  always  watching  the  fire. 

He  longed  for  the  time  when  he  would  nave  the  north  land  all  to 
himself. 

And  when  he  saw  how  tired  and  sleepy  the  little  boy  was,  he  stayed 
close  to  the  fire  and  laughed  to  himself. 

One  night  the  poor  little  boy  could  endure  no  longer  and  fell  fast 
asleep. 

Then  the  white  bear  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  and  jumped  dpon  the 
fire  with  his  wet  feet  and  rolled  upon  it. 

At  last  he  thought  it  was  all  out  and  went  happily  away  to  his 
cave. 

But  a  gray  robin  was  flying  near  and  saw  what  the  white  bear  was 
doing. 

She  waited  until  the  bear  went  away. 

Tlien  ^e  flew  down  and  searched  with  her  sharp  little  eyes  imtil  she 
found  a  tiny  live  spark.  • 

This  she  fanned  patiently  for  a  long  time  with  her  wings. 

Her  little  breast  was  scorched  red,  but  she  did  not  give  up. 

After  awhile  a  fine  red  blaze  sprang  up  again. 

Then  she  flew  away  to  every  hut  in  the  northland. 

And  everywhere  that  she  touched  the  ground  a  fire  began  to  bum. 

So  that  soon  instead  of  one  little  fire  the  whole  north  hmd  was  lighted 
up. 

And  now  all  that  the  white  bear  could  do  was  to  go  farther  back  into 
his  cave  and  growl. 

For  now,  indeed,  he  knew  that  the  north  land  was  not  all  for  him. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  people  in  the  north  country  love  the 
robin.  And  they  are  never  tired  of  telling  their  children  how  it  got 
its  red  breast. 

Tuesday 
Write  the  story  of  the  Robin's  Red  Breast. 


Wednesday 
Play,  as  a  game,  the  story  of  Robin. 

Thursday 
Write  five  sentences  about  birds. 


Friday 
For  dictation: 


Two  hands  and  only  one  mouth  have  yot 

And  it  is  worth  while  repeating, 
That  two  are  for  the  work  you  will  have  to  do; 

The  one  is  enough  for  eating.  —  Selected 


Ogle 
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Fourth  Year 

First  Week 
Monday 
To  be  committed  to  memory: 

"The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus/'  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
Copy  eleven  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Tuesday 
Copy  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

Wednesday 
Learn  die  first  four  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Thursday 
Learn  the  second  foiu:  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Friday 
Learn  the  third  four  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Second  Week 
Monday 
Learn  the  fourth  four  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Tuesday 
Learn  the  fifth  four  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Wednesday 
Finish  learning  the  poem,  and  redte  it  throughout. 

Thursday 

Redte  the  poem,  and  answer  the  following: 

What  k  a  schooner?    (See  dictionary.) 

How  does  the  sea  in  winter  differ  from  a  summer  sea? 

Who  was  the  skipper? 

Write  a  description  of  the  captain's  daughter. 

What  is  a  helm? 

What  is  meant  by  the  "veering  flaw?" 

What  did  the  changing  positions  of  the  wind  indicate 
with  regard  to  the  weather? 

Friday 
Where  was  the  Spanish  Main? 
What  is  a  port? 
What  is  a  hurricane? 

What  does  a  golden  ring  around  the  moon  indicate? 
Did  you  ever  see  one? 
What  is  a  whiff? 
What  k  a  gale? 
What  is  meant  by  the  "brine"? 
What  is  meant  by  "smote  amain"? 
How  could  a  boat  leap? 


Third  Week 
Monday 

What  is  a  blast?    How  could  it  sting? 

What  is  a  spar? 

What  is  a  mast? 
•     Whzt  is  a  fog-bcU? 

What  is  meant  by  a  "rock-bound  coast"? 

What  guns  could  be  heard? 
.    Why  was  the  sea  "angry"? 

Where  is  Norman's  Woe?    Why  is  it  so  called? 

Tuesday 
What  is  a  gust? 

Why  was  the  surf  called  "trampling"? 
What  is  the  bow  of  a  boat? 
What  is  a  wreck? 
Why  were  the  frozen  seamen  like  icicles? 

Wednesday 
Why  did  the  waves  look  "fleecy"? 
What  is  carded  wool? 
Why  were  the  rocks  called  "cruel"? 
What  is  a  shroud? 

What  is  meant  by  "went  by  the  board"? 
What  became  of  the  ship? 
What  is  a  reef? 

Thursday 

Look  up  the  life  of  the  poet  Longfellow  and  talk  about 
him. 

Friday 
Write  the  story  of  Longfellow's  life. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday 
Write  the  story  of  St.  Valentine. 

Tuesday 
Write  the  story  of  Lincoln's  boyhood. 

Wednesday 
Write  about  what  Washington  did  for  our  country. 

Thursday 

Talk  about  patriotism;   what  it  means,  and  how  we  can 
best  show  our  patriotism. 

Friday 
Write  the  story  of  the  making  of  the  first  American  flag. 
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Spelling  in  the  Primary  Grades 

Harriet  E.  Hatch 

BUSINESS  men  say  that  the  ordmary  high  school 
turns  out  very  poor  spellers.  The  problem  of 
makmg  a  good  begmnmg  in  this  — too  often 
neglected  —  subject,  belongs  to  us  primary  teachers. 

Let  us  study  to  see  hov  we  can  best  present  this  work. 
We  must  give  much  thought  and  care  to  the  very  begin- 
nings. Some  of  our  pupils  are  eye-minded  and  get  the 
word  through  visualization,  others  are  ear-minded,  and  it 
is  through  hearing  the  word  spelled  correctly  that  they 
learn.  Then,  too,  we  must  not  slight  the  muscular  minded 
who  gets  the  forms  quickly  through  the  motion  in  writing. 
Some  are  a  combination  of  all  three,  and  we  are  apt  to  call 
them  bom  spellers. 

In  planning  our  lessons,  we  must  try  to  provide  for 
every  one  of  the  above  pupDs.  It  means  a  lesson  should 
have  part  visualization,  part  oral  work,  and  part  written 
work.  This  can  easily  be  done  by  writing  Uie  word  on 
the  board,  erasing  it,  after  pupils  glance  at  it.  Spell  it 
orally  and  then  write  it.  Of  course  the  test  comes  when 
the  pupQ  writes  the  words  independently  as  they  are 
pronoimced  for  later  correction. 

The  amount  of  work  to  be  given  by  primary  teachers 
comes  next.  In  first  grade,  the  pupils  have  learned  simple 
words  through  the  families  in  phonic  work  as  at,  hat, 
I*  t — and,  hand,  band,  etc.,  but  in  second  grade  comes  the 
1  ad  spelling  lesson.  I  believe  that  our  greatest  fault  in 
beginning  is  that  we  do  too  much  work  and  are  not  thor- 
ough enoug^.  Three  new  words  daily  added  to  the  old. 
list  are  plenty  for  almost  any  second  grade  clas^.  Five 
or  seven  words  from  the  old  list  shoiild  always  be  added 
to  the  three  new  words.  Some  third  grade  classes  can 
master  five  new  words  daily,  with  a  review  of  several 
of  the  hardest  words  from  previous  lessons.  No  cut  and 
dried  rule  can  be  applied,  but  experiments  have  proven 
that  more  than  the  above  nimiber  usually  ends  in  weak 
spellers  when  they  reach  higher  grades.  Forced  work 
with  yoimg  children  usually  shows  up  later  in  the  course. 
An  even,  ^ow  beginning  is  the  only  safe  one. 

The  sdection  of  words  puzzles  many  a  primary  teacher. 
Take  very  simple  words  at  the  start  and  use  diose  that 
the  pupils  meet  in  their  reading,  language,  story  work,  etc. 

Look  through  their  work  for  a  moQth  ahead  and  pick 
out  the  words  from  these  lessons  that  are  most  frequently 
used  by  the  children,  and  if  they  are  simple  enough,  make 
a  list  and  use  them.  This  applies  more  particularly  to 
second  grade  than  to  first  or  third  grade.  Most  spdling 
books  have  graded  words  for  from  the  third  grade  up,  and 
in  first  grade  but  little  real  spelling  is  done. 

In  using  the  words  in  spellers  for  third  grade,  go  over 
the  words  carefully  and  cross  out  the  words  that  third 
grade  pupils  in  your  locality  never  have.occasion  to  use. 

Make  out  a  list  of  simple  words  that  are  frequently  mis- 
spelled by  pupils  of  the  higher  grades,  such  as  which,  very, 
once,  saw,  was,  etc.,  and  have  this  printed  on  a  large 
card  and  hang  before  the  children.  If  possible,  have 
an  almost  daily  review  of  these  words. 

These  can  be  nm  over  rapidly  in  a  few  minutes  between 
classes,  when  papers  are  being  passed,  etc.  Time  which 
might  otherwise  be  wasted  can  thus  be  used  to  good 
advantage. 

How  to  conduct  primary  spelling  lessons  to  keep  them 
interesting,  often  puzzles  us.  I  believe  in  the  lively  old- 
fashioned  spell-down  at  least  once  a  fortnight.  They  are 
purposeless  and  no  fun  unless  properly  conducted.  The 
word  should  be  pronounced  once  distinctly  by  the  teacher, 
then  the  pupil  pronounces  it  and  spells  at  once  with  no 
hesitation.  To  make  this  time  profitable,  pupils  should 
have  a  paper  at  their  seats  and  write  the  missed  word 
correctly  so  as  to  guard  against  making  same  error  again. 
These  spell-downs  are  good  for  the  teacher's  enlighten- 
ment, for  they  soon  show  you  whether  your  work  is  thor- 
ough or  not. 

Weekly   written   reviews   of   twenty-five  of   the   most 


difficult  words  learned  show  you  whether  to  increase  or 
lessen  the  amount  of  work  you  give. 

TTie  old  time  way  of  standing  to  spell  and  nimibering  — 
the  one  who  spells  the  misspelled  word,  going  above  the 
one  who  missed,  and  the  one  who  remains  at  the  head 
going  to  the  foot,  to  climb  up  next  day  is  an  exercise  full 
of  life  and  fun  as  well  as  very  educative. 

.Written  blackboard  reviews  by  pupils  taking  sides  in 
the  room  and  keeping  score  is  an  occasional  break. 

The  language  period  in  which  the  words  in  spelling  are 
used  tend  to  strengthen  the  spelling.  Pupils  should  al- 
ways be  able  to  use  the  words  they  learn  to  spell  in  sen- 
tences. 

The  making  of  family  words  should  be  continued  in 
second  and  third  grades. 

Great  care  shoidd  be  taken  in  conducting  the  spdling 
lesson.  In  the  oral  work,  the  pupil  should  be  led  to  think 
and  spell  rapidly  —  no  hesitation  or  guess  work  should 
be  accepted.  In  written  work,  great  accuracy  should  be 
sought  for.  Letters  must  be  properly  formed.  I's  not 
dotted  and  t's  not  crossed  are  counted  wrong.  Do  not 
give  pupils  words  to  spell  that  they  have  never  studied, 
or  words  that  are  way  beyond  their  power  to  spell,  and  ex- 
pect them  to  be  good  spellers.  It  only  gives  them  the 
careless  habit  of  guessing,  teaches  them  to  spell  wrong 
words  which  you  will  have  to  fight  weeks  after  to  correct, 
and,  not  the  least  in  importance,  it  discourages  the  child. 

Increase  the  work  in  difficulty  step  by  step  daily,  so  the 
child  will  be  unconscious  of  any  great  change,  and  keep  his 
faith  in  his  power  to  do,  thus  becoming  what  you  wish 
him  to  be  —  a  good  speller. 

Let  us  as  primary  teachers  keep  these  following  ideas 
before  us  and  start  our  yoimg  folks  on  the  journey  toward 
good  spellers,  with  an  impetus  sufficient  to  carry  them 
through  the  grades. 

1  Present  the  work  in  a  variety  of  ways,  so  as  to  meet 
each  child's  need. 

2  Have  thoroughness  our  watchword,  remembering 
that  one  word  a  day  mastered  for  life  is  better  than  a 
smattering  of  ten. 

3  Work  very  simply  at  first,  but  increasing  step  by 
step  in  difficulty. 

4  Review  words  daily,  review,  review  and  review,  for 
pupils  learn  to  spell  by  spelling. 


A  Quick  Way  to  Teach  the 
Scale 

Maud  Adelaide  O'Leary 

OCCASIONALLY  we  have  a  class  of  children  who 
seem  to  have  no  ear  for  music,  or  perhaps  the 
majority  are  slow  at  learning  different  tones,  and 
pull  the  few  good  singers  down.    I  have  found  by 
experience  that  the  best  way  to  help  them  is  to  awaken 
their  interest  in  the  music,  and  so  I  have  often  told  this 
little  story,  with  excellent  results. 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  village,  a  man  who 
had  charge  of  all  the  churches.  He  had  to  build  the  fires, 
sweep  out  the  rooms  and  ring  the  bells  on  Sundays.  There 
were  four  churches  in  this  little  village  and  one  that  was 
very  near  his  house  had  a  big  bell  that  shook  the  steeple 
when  he  rang  it.  Every  Sunday  morning  he  would  start 
early  to  make  the  roimd  of  the  churches.  In  the  winter, 
he  would  go  first  to  the  church  next  door  and  start  the  fire, 
as  it  was  the  largest  church  in  town.  When  the  church  was 
nice  and  warm,  he  would  take  off  his  coat  and  take  hold 
of  the  bell  rope  and  —  pull  the  bell  (all  make  pulling  move- 
ment with  hands  and  arms)  and  the  bell  would  say  (slowly) 

"Dmg !"    (middle    c).    "Dong!"    Ding!  — Dong!" 

Ding!    Dong  —  g  —  g  —  g — "  (let  the  '*ng"  slowly  die 
away,  like  tibe  metallic  soimd  of  the  bell,  pulling  on  the 
rope  each  time  the  big  bell  said,  "Ding!") 
Then,  when  that  church  was  ready,  he  put  on  his  coat, 
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and  went  out  and  closed  the  door.  The  next  church  was 
a  little  way  down  the  street,  and  he  unlocked  the  door, 
took  o£F  his  coat  and  made  the  fire.  As  soon  as  the  church 
was  warm,  he  went  to  the  bell  rope  and  pulled  it,  and  the 
bell  said,  "Ding!    Dong!"  (e  above  middle  c).    Repeat 


as  before,  letting  the  sound  die  away  in  the  throat  on  the 
final  "ing,"  and  pulling  the  rope  on  the  "Ding!"  When 
this  church  was  ready  he  went  out  and  closed  the  door  and 
went  a  little  farther  along  to  the  next  church.  This  church 
was  so  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town  that  they  had  to 
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I.  I     have     a      little  dog     at    home, and    he      loves     me.  When     I       go      in       at     the  door, 
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2  I  have  a  little  kitty  at  home  and  she  loves  me. 
When  I  go  in  at  the  gate. 

She's  so  glad  she  cannot  wait — 
Mew  mew  mew,  etc. 

3  I  have  a  little  duck  (turkey,  rooster,  cow,  etc.,  at  home 

and  she  loves  me. 
When  I  go  in  at  the  gate. 


She's  so  glad  she  cannot  wait — 

Quack   quack   quack    etc.,  (gobble  gobble  etc.,  cock  a 
doodle  do,  moo,  moo,  moo). 
4  I  have  a  little  boy  at  home  and  he  loves  me. 
How  I  love  to  hear  him  sing,      ^  GoOQie 

How  his  little  voice  does  nng —  O 

Do  do  do,  re  re  re,  etc.,  (up  the  scale). 
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have  a  higher  toned  bell  that  could  be  heard  a  long  way. 
The  man  went  in  and  made  the  fire  and  then  rang  the  bell 
(g  above  middle  c,  rq>eating  as  before).  Then  he  had 
quite  a  walk  to  the  next  churdi;  as  it  was  away  up  on  a  hill 
beyond  the  village,  and  so  far  away,  the  people  who  built 
that  church,  put  a  small,  sharp-toned  little  bell  there  so 
it  could  be  heard  away  down  in  the  village.  He  could  pull 
this  bell  with  one  hand,  and  it  did  not  make  a  loud  noise, 


but  was  soft  and  sweet  (the  octave  c).  C'DingI  Dongl' 
as  before.) 

The  children  will  imitate  the  tones  of  the  teacher  as 
nearly  as  they  can,  and  in  a  surprisingly  few  days,  she  will 
be  astonished  to  see  how  well  they  will  get  the  tones. 

In  connection  with  this,  if  the  "  Scale  Song  "  k  used  softly 
and  sweetly,  the  whole  class  will  be  singing  sweetly  and 
tunefully  in  a  few  weeks. 


Alice  E.  Allen 
#'r^  104 


Dear  Old  Flag 

(Marching  Song,  with  Flags) 


*  Charles  E.  Boyd 
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1.  March,    march,  march,   'neath     the    ten- der    star  -  ry   splen-dor     Of     the   dear     old     Flag, 'Neath  the 

2.  Lit    -     tie       hearts,  proud  -  ly    beat-ing,   are      re-peat-ing    To     the   dear     old    Flag,    Are      re 
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splen  -dor    of   the  Flag.       Red  for  bra  -ver  -  y,  White  for    pu  -  ri  -  ty,     Blue  for    loy  -  al  -  ty,  Dear  old  Flag  1 
peat  -  ing     to    the  Flag,       Red  for  bra  -ver  -  y,  White  for    pu  -  ri  -  ty,     Blue  for    loy  -  al  -  ty,  Dear  old  Flag  I 
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A  Modern  Stamp  Act 

Mary  Ellerton 

ON  the  first  day  of  February,  Miss  Barnes  opened 
school  with  an  announcement  that  made  all  her 
little  second  graders  brimful  of  cvuiosit^.    ''I  am 
going  to  save  all  my  cancelled  stamps  this  month," 
she  said,  "and  I  want  you  to  help  me.    Get  as  many  can- 
celled stamps  as  you  can.    We  shdl  make  good  use  of 
them  before  this  month  is  over." 

*'What  are  cancelled  stamp)s?  What  does  'cancelled' 
mean?"  questioned  Tommy,  a  bright-faced  little  boy  in  the 
front  row. 

With  these  questions  as  text  Miss  Barnes  gave  a  simple 
talk  about  the  use  of  stamps,  the  reason  and  method  of 
cancelling  them,  and  the  whole  system  of  mailing  in  general. 
But  not  a  word  did  she  say  about  the  pictures  upon  the 
stamps,  not  a  word  about  the  famous  men  whose  birthdays 


well-nigh  dominate  primary  work  in  February.  "There  is 
time  enough  for  that,"  said  Miss  Barnes  wiUi  a  wise  nod 
of  her  head,  "time  enough  when  the  inevitable  question 
comes." 

Four  da3rs  passed  before  the  "inevitable  question'' 
came.  By  that  time  the  envelopes  with  which  Miss  Barnes 
had  supplied  each  pupil  were  beginning  to  look  quite 
plump. 

"Whose  picture  is  on  the  two-cent  stamp?"  asked 
Tommy. 

"I  wonder  if  anyone  can  answer  Tommy's  question," 
said  Miss  Barnes  quietly. 

"/  think  it  is  a  pictiure  of  the  postmaster  who  lives  in 
Washington,"  suggested  little  Vetta,  earnestly. 

Miss  Barnes  shook  her  head,  but  smiled  as  she  did  so. 

"P'raps  it's  a  picture  of  the  ?^^}dfft'!^Tbis  from 
Tommy.  'igitized  by  VnOOxI^ 

"He  was  a  president  many  years  ago,"  said  Miss  Barnes. 
"He  was  the  greatest  president  Uiis  country  has  ever 
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known.  He  has  often  been  called  *The  Father  of  His 
Country  r" 

"I  know!"  cried  Tommy,  excitedly.  "It's  a  picture  of 
George  Washington!" 

In  the  informal  talk  which  followed,  Miss  Barnes  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  children  had  remembered  much 
that  had  been  tdd  them  in  the  previous  grade.  She  added  a 
new  fact  here  and  there  and  the  children  listened  with 
interest. 

During  busy-work  period  upon  the  following  days  the 
children  ''cut  the  pictures^'  from  their  stamps.  It  was  not 
easy  to  cut  out  the  tiny  ovals,  but  most  <ii  them  did  the 
work  well. 

"Tell  me  a  short  story  about  George  Washington,  and  I 
will  write  it  upoa  the  board,"  said  Miss  Barnes  when  the 
period  for  language  came. 

"  George  Washington  was  the  first  president  of  the  United 
States,"  volunteered  Tommy. 

Miss  Barnes  wrote  the  "story"  upon  the  board.  Then 
she  distributed  slips  of  ruled  paper  to  the  class. 

"When  you  copy  your  story,"  said  Miss  Barnes,  "leave 
out  the  name  'George  Washington,*  and  in  place  of  it  I  am 
going  to  let  you  paste  his  picture." 

That  was  great  fun,  of  course.  The  stories  of  Washing- 
ton came  thick  and  fast.  For  each  new  story  there  was  a 
fresh  slip  of  paper.  The  children  took  great  pains  with 
their  work,  for  Miss  Barnes  had  warned  them  that  only  neat 
work  should  be  "stamped."  She  also  told  them  that  each 
child  was  to  make  a  book  of  his  slips  when  the  work  of  the 
month  was  ended.  As  the  days  passed,  stories  about 
Washington  became  harder  to  supply,  but  the  interest  in  the 
"stamp  books"  never  flagged.  Miss  Barnes  was  pleased 
and  surprised  at  the  original  stories  some  of  the  diildren 
oflfered.  Evidently  home  resources  were  being  called 
upon. 

The  children  were  delighted  with  their  books  when  they 


were  finished,  and  attractive  little  booklets  they  were, 
each  one  being  tied  with  a  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon  and 
decorated  upon  its  front  cover  with  a  small  Peiry  picture 
of  George  Washington. 

But  the  interest  in  the  stamps  did  not  cease  when  the 
great  month  was  past.  Several  children  had  begun  on  their 
own  account  a  stamp  collection,  and  many  and  various  were 
the  questions  that  Miss  Barnes  answered  about  the  pictwes 
upon  the  stamps.  Determii^  to  make  use  of*  this  evident 
interest.  Miss  Barnes  began  what  she  called  her  "Famous 
Men"  series.  An  interesting  booklet  was  made  up  telling  the 
life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  using  the  one-cent  stamps  for 
pictures.  Stamps  of  higher  denominations  were  harder 
to  get,  but  each  one  as  it  was  brought  was  mounted  upon  a 
slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written  an  appropriate  "story." 
It  was  then  placed  in  the  box  in  which  Miss  Barnes  kept  her 
"Famous  Men"  series.  Each  slip  bore  the  name  of  the 
child  who  brought  it.  A  favorite  exercise  was  taking  the 
box  and  reading  the  series  through  without  help  from 
Teacher. 

An  interest  in  coins  and  bills  followed  in  natural  se- 
quence. The  boys  began  to  ask  such  keen  questions  that 
Miss  Barnes  was  obliged  more  than  once  to  brush  up  her 
knowledge  of  United  States  history.  But  she  did  not  mind 
that  in  the  least.  "It  is  good  for  me  as  well  as  for  my 
pupils,"  she  said,  as  she  searched  the  library  shelves  for 
information. 

"What  marvellous  little  historians  you  have  passed  on 
to  me.  Miss  Barnes,"  said  the  third  grade  teacher,  a  year 
later.  "How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  teaching  history 
in  the  second  grade?" 

For  answer,  Miss  Barnes  showed  her  the  Washington 
and  Franklin  booklets,  and  told  her  the  story  of  the  Famous 
Men  series. 

"That  is  what  I  call  a  'Modern  Stamp  Act,'  said  the 
third  grade  teacher.    '*I  commend  it  to  all  teachers." 


February 
Susan  M.  Kane 


The  fields  are  heaped  with  drifts  of  snow; 

The  sky  is  gloomed  with  heavy  clouds; 
But  paths  are  cheered  where'er  you  go 

WiUi  brave  little  chickadee  crowds. 


And  under  the  snow  wait  blades  of  grass,    (^  qT  p 
The  clear  blue  skv  is  beyond  the  gloom ;      o 

And  douds  are  perfect  on  which  to  mass 
The  colors  of  springtime  bloom* 
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"The   Bumpety  Ride"  Digitized  by 

Words  to  be  Used  in  a  Story  Made  from  the  Picture 
four  little  bob  ride  pup  over 

bump  fell  off  next  last  stop 
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How  I  Taught  My  Third 
Grade  Arithmetic 

B.  C.  S. 

LAST  February,  I  began  teaching  a  third  grade  w  hich 
had  a  reputation  among  parents  and  teachers  for 
backwardness  in  Arithmetic.  The  work  prescribed 
for  that  room  embraces  a  working  knov  ledge  of  the 
multiplication  table,  the  three  simple  processes  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  ability  to  write  to  one  thousand  in  Roman  notation 
When  I  took  charge  of  the  room,  the  children  had  studied 
**up  to  the  seven  table." 

For  the  first  day  or  so,  they  studied  the  seven  table  at 
home,  and  at  school  we  had  contests  of  writing  it  on  the  board. 
A  child  from  each  row  was  sent  to  the  board.  The  one  who 
got  through  first  was  the  victor  and  could  choose  three 
opponents  from  the  other  three  rows  to  fill  the  vacancies  left 
by  the  three  who  were  defeated.  The  children  at  their 
seats  were  so  eager  for  their  row  to  win  that  they  paid  the 
closest  attention.  They  soon  realized  that  to  write  the 
tables  rapidly  they  must  know  them  perfectly;  so  that  these 
"velocity  exercises"  proved  very  beneficial. 

In  the  study  period,  the  children  would  v. rite  the  table  in 
Roman  numbers: 

VII  X  I  =  VII 
VII  X  II  =  XIV 
VII  X  III  =  XXI,  etc. 

This  test  made  them  think,  for  they  had  to  "work  out"  the 
results  in  Roman  numbers,  but  it  was  mechanical  enough  to 
save  it  from  drudgery.  For  several  days,  I  would  have  them 
bring  in  problems  in  which  the  multiplicand  was  multiplied 
by  7. 

(1)  6543  X  7         (3)   76851  X  7      (5)   9877  X  7 

(2)  8687  X  7  (4)    98  765  X  7 

Then  for  the  next  few  days,  our  problems  would  be  large 
numbers  divided  by  7. 


(i)    62,118  -*-  7 
(2)    51.436  -5-  7 


(3)  61,383  ^  7       (5)    58,485  -i-  7 

(4)  59,213  -^  7 


Later,  we  would  have  long  problems  in  addition  in  which 
sevens  predcmiinated.  I  usually  made  these  problems  in 
United  States  money,  for  the  practice  of  reading  and  writing 
them  correctly. 


(78.76 

$707 

«7-i7 

87.71 

9.07 

723 

97.16 

1.77 

3-74 

7357 

8.76 

753 

62.79 

7.87 

6.72 

1778 

7-37 

S-27 

21    10 

376 

7-77 

Very  little  attention  was  given  to  concrete  problems;  how- 
ever, along  with  the  drill  in  table  work,  I  gave  simple  prob- 
lems for  the  exercise  of  writing  them  out  correctly. 

For  example: 

If  one  hat  costs  $8.75,  what  will  7  hats  cost? 

If  one  chair  costs  $18.35,  what  wfll  7  chairs  cost? 

If  a  woman  pays  $21.35  ^^^  7  Y^^^  of  cloth,  how  much 
must  she  pay  for  one  ynid  ? 

In  other  words,  I  emphasized  and  repeated  in  every  way 
I  could  the  drill  of  each  table  as  we  studied  it.  When  we 
came  to  the  ten,  eleven,  and  twdve  tables,  we  merely  memo- 
rized them  thoroughly.  I  gave  no  multiplication  or  division 
problems  by  those  numbers,  because  the  work  as  outlined  for 
that  nxHn  comprises  division  and  multiplication  by  numbers 
of  one  denomination  only. 


In  addition  to  the  written  work  mentioned  above,  I  always 
tried  to  give  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a  day  to  oral  problems. 
I  believe  that  in  arithmetic,  as  in  language,  the  oral  must 
precede  the  written.  Sometimes  these  minutes  were  spent 
in  working  problems  that  involved  the  three  processes: 

7X7  +  64-9X  12  +  3+6-^9=? 

8X8+7  +  9+3  +  8+5  +  7  +  4=? 
5X3+5+1^3X7  +  2  +  24-6=? 

Sometimes,  I  would  place  three  or  four  columns  of  figures 
(under  12)  on  the  board  and  skipping  from  column  to  column, 
I  would  let  a  child  add  the  numbers  that  I  pointed  to.  If  he 
gave  a  wrong  result,  he  had  to  be  seated  and  let  someone  else 
take  up  the  work.  The  children  soon  began  to  take  great 
pride  in  ''going  higher"  or  getting  a  larger  result  than  some- 
one else. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  after  our  very  systematic  drill 
work,  my  pupils  took  great  delight  in  working  problems  of 
this  sort: 

•816  X  3  +  177  +  215  +  305  -^  5  = 
347  X  4  —  103  +  215  —  105  -^  5  «= 
771  X  6  +  211  +  188  ^  5  = 

These  problems  had  the  virtue  of  being  a  little  less  monoto- 
nous than  the  usual  abstract  problem.  And  yet  we  were  going 
over  the  same  old  ground,  in  just  a  little  different  way.  One 
of  our  superintendents  has  said  that  number  three  is  the  drill 
grade  for  arithmetic.  If  the  children  miss  a  certain  "line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept"  training  in  that  room, 
it  is  never  made  up  to  them  elsewhere.  The  pupils  soon 
realize  that  there  is  a  certain  skill  of  speed  and  accuracy  to 
be  attained  and  in  the  measure  that  they  attain  that  skill 
their  work  becomes  a  pleasure. 

By  emphasizing  the  oral  and  by  working  from  the  simplest 
problems  to  those  that  called  forth  effort,  I  saw  some  of  my 
weak  pupils  develop  into  strong  pupils.  The  work  became 
a  pleasure  to  the  room  as  a  whole  and  I  believe  the  pupils 
as  well  as  the  teacher  found  the  arithmetic  periods  the  most 
pleasant  of  the  whole  day. 


Fourth  Grade  Number    VI 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 

Continue  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions.  Have 
as  much  of  the  work  done  mentally  as  possible.  Get  the 
denominators  by  inspection  and  do  not  put  any  of  the  work 
on  the  paper. 


Add: 


li 


Subtract: 


Or  better  still,  in  examples  two  and  four  write  directly 
1^  and  i.  I  know  the  children  can  do  this,  for  our  fourth 
grade  do. 

When  mixed  numbers  are  added  or  subtracted  never 
reduce  them. 

Add:  Subtract: 

3i  5A  Digitized  b^OOgle 

7f  9«  -  101  4J 


100 
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Subtract  2§  from  4. 

Teach  the  children  to  say  4  =  Sj  before  subtracting. 

^ 24 

Say  1  -  i,  51  -  4i  2i  from  4t. 

Multiplication  of  fractions  is  simply  cancellation.  They 
have  had  the  principle  "Multiplying  the  numerator  or 
dividing  the  denominator  multiplies  the  fraction."  Just 
apply  it  when  multiplying  fractions  by  integers. 


t  X  15  = 

i  X  2  = 
AX  2  =. 
15  X  *  = 

2  X  t  =  f 

2  X  A  -   I 


12 

I 

12 


fxlxfxtxn 

113*4 


Multiplying  two  or  more  mixed  numbers,  reduce  to 
improper  fractions,  but  never  reduce  anything  else. 


2i  X  4J 


IX  ¥ 


35 
3 


11? 


j  X  4  X  2^  X  4J 

ixfxixv-28 

1  1  1 


4i 
6 

27 


n 

18 

8 

3! 

5)24 

3)36 

4* 

12 

16 

54 

20t 

66 

Seat  Work 

96,593  +  87,465 

+ 

21,743 

1  72,184  +  96,593  +  87,465  +  21,743  +  92,876 
+  49,827. 

2  What  cost  26  dos.  eggs  at  49  cts.  per  doz.? 

3  K  49  lbs.  of  butter  costs  $18.62,  how  much  will  25 
lbs.  cost? 

4  A  man  paid  $4275  for  a  house  and  $623.50  for  re- 
pairs. He  sold  the  house  for  $7000.  Did  he  gain  or  lose 
and  how  much? 

5  Reduce  to  lowest  terms. 

6  Reduce  to  SOths. 


i\ 


20 
7SZ 


16 


1  648,273  -^  218. 

2  Prove  by  multiplying  by  the  left  hand  figure  first. 

3  The  factors  are  2^  7^,  8^  9^  and  11.    What  is  the 
number? 

4  Make  out  this  bill  and  receipt  it. 

Billy  Edgeworth  bought  of  Leonard  Hofmann: 
18  lbs.  sugar  at  9  cts.  per  lb. 
25  lbs.  butter  at  42  cts.  per  lb. 
10  lbs.  coffee  at  48  cts.  per  lb. 
8  lbs.  cheese  at  18  cts.  per  lb. 
14  doz.  eggs  at  50  cts.  per  doz. 

6  62,184,732  —  19,694,76. 

1    42  X  30  X  64  X  21  X  24  X  7 
40  X  24  X  49  X7  X  36 


2  Write  5  odd,  5  abstract,  5  composite,  5  concrete, 
5  even  and  5  prime  numbers. 

3  Write  in  Roman  letters: 

642,         296,  327,  1000,  953,  584 

4  Add  example  3  and  write  the  answer  in  Roman  no- 
tation. 

5  Marion  had  $25.50.    Ardus  had  J  as  much,  Isabel 
\  and  Fern  i.    How  much  had  they  all. 

6  (42  X61)  +  (75  X  83)  +  (645  4-  5)  +  (846  -^  3) 


1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

218,465  X  30,402. 
Reduce  to  impr(q>er  fractions. 
41,  6i,  9i,  7i,  6A,  15,  46,  83. 
Reduce  7  bu.  8  pks.  3  qts.  1  pt.  to  pts. 
Reduce  8  gal.  2  qts.  1  pt.  to  pts. 
Reduce  4  mi.  7  ft.  2  in.  to  in. 
Reduce  14  yds.  2  ft.  10  m.  to  in. 
Reduce  4  sq.  yds.  8  sq.  ft.  121  sq.  in.  to  sq.  in. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
had. 

Factor  567,  320,  2310. 

Write  the  prime  numbers  to  100. 

Write  the  odd  numbers  to  51. 

Begin  with  40  and  write  the  even  numbers  to  100. 

Be   prepared  to  recite  every  definition  you  have 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
-i-12 

Work  an  example  in  addition  and  mark  the  terms. 

In  subtraction. 

In   multiplication. 

In  division. 

Write  a  proper  fraction. 

An  improper  fraction. 

An  integer. 

A  mixed  number. 

The  Roman  letters  to  20. 

(2  +  8  +  6  — 3  — 2  + 4)  4- 7X9X2X2X2 

1 

Write  the  answers  only  to  1  and  2. 

i  +  l           i  +  i  +  i           f  +  A 

2 
3 

i-i           f-f           ^-1 

Reduce: 

4i.        2J,        91        6i,        81 

4 

«      A,      A,      U,      H,      n 

5   H^,       ^F,       ¥,       ¥,       H^-^ 

1  At  5  cts.  a  cake,  what  will  12  doz.  cakes  of  soap  cost? 

2  If  you  pay  50  cts.  for  chocolate,  40  cts.  for  coffee, 
45  cts.  for  tea,  20  cts.  for  crackers  and  35  cts.  for  raisins, 
how  much  change  will  you  receive  from  a  five-doUar  bill? 

3  Measure  this  room  and  find  how  many  square  feet 
in  the  floor. 

4  Measure  the  boards  and  find  how  many  square  feet 
of  blackboard  in  the  room. 

5  Alan  and  Harry  are  549  miles  apart.  They  travel 
towards  each  other.  Harry  goes  216  miles  and  Alan  128 
miles.    How  far  apart  are  they? 

1  426  +  879  +  213  +  647  +  847  +  923  +  651  +  217 
+846. 

2  612,547  —  21,376. 

3  421,853  X  7000. 

4  6421  X  876. 

5  89,476  -^  8. 

6  218,476  4-  923. 

Write  the  answers  only  to  every  example: 

1  42-^7X5-^10X8^12X9-^-3X10-^6. 

2  4  +  2  +  3  —  6  +  8+10  —  4  +  6  —  5  +  4  —  2 
+  5  —  8. 

The  prime  factors  of  18,  16,  25. 
Whidi  is  more,  4  or  f  ? 


3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


Reduce  to  a  mixed  numberd^w  IjJ^OOQIC 
To  lowest  terms  f,  A,  A-  <^ 

To  impr(^)er  fractions  7f ,  8f ,  49. 
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8  The  factors  are  2,  3,  5,  7.    What  is  the  number? 

9  Reduce  to  an  integer  V,  V,  V. 


10    (7  X  4)  +  (2  X  10)  —  (6  X8) 

Reduce: 

1  4216  cts.  to  dollars. 

2  4216  dimes  to  dollars. 

3  128  pts.  to  bu. 

4  128  pts.  to  gal. 

5  26400  ft.  to  miles. 

6  1296  sq.  ft.  to  sq.  yds. 

7  Add: 

f  and  i        i,  I  and  i,        |,  f  and 

8  (64 +  82  + 21)  X  (72  +  84  +  31). 

9  (1000  —  216)  ^  (436  —  240). 


1  What  cost  9  hats  if  7  hats  cost  $87.50? 

2  What  cost  15  lbs.  of  butter  if  8  lbs.  cost  $3.44. 

3  Subtract  f  of  $18  from  f  of  $20. 

4  Multiply  I  of  240  by  J  of  249. 

6  Divide|of50byiofl8. 

7  2  X  27  X  45  X  24  X  100  X  8 

16  X  81  X  18  X  4  X  50 

1  A  hat  cost  $8.56,  a  coat  $24.48,  a  pair  of  shoes  $4.50, 
rubbers  09  cts.    How  much  was  left  from  $50? 

2  What  cost  2  doz.  handkerchiefs  at  15  cts.  apiece? 

3  Which  would  you  rather  have,  a  $20  gold  piece  or  a 
$5  gold  piece,  5  dimes,  8  half  dollars,  10  quarters,  5  one- 
dolhir  bUls  and  76  cts.?  Which  is  more'?  How  much 
more? 

4  68832  -r  9. 

5  82159  -5-  97. 

6  Make  an  example  in  addition  containing  5  numbers 
with  6  figures  in  each  number.    Work  it. 

1  94,187  +  85,876  +  78,793  +  64,978  +  66,233. 

2  From  example  1  subtract  243,198. 

3  Multiply  example  2  by  60400. 

4  The  factors  are  47, 83  and  29.    What  is  the  number? 

5  Wallace  and  Eddie  start  from  the  same  place  and  travel 
in  opposite  directions.  Wallace  goes  927  miles  and  Eddie 
648  iniles.    How  far  apart  are  they? 

6  92,146  4-  394. 


9 
10 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


^  -  21.  . 

H-H  i 

What  cost  7  yds.  of  ribbon  at  $J  a  yd.? 
What  cost  4  yd.  ribbon  at  24  cts.  a  yd.? 
What  cost  I  yd.  ribbon  at  $|  a  yd.? 
f  X  f  X  i 

I  X  V^  X  f  X  tV  :  •. 

16  X  l 

9  X  f 

t  X  20.  •  V/}.. 

4f  X  7§.  ^-  y. 

|X8X|Xi|X4|XiXi.  .•-. 


1  James  sold  14  horses  at  $145  each,'*2^^'$beep*at7$7 
each  and  96  head  of  cattie  at  $49  a  head.  How  n)uch  did 
he  receive  for  all?  .•*     ^> 

2  Worden  and  Neil  started  from  the  same  place  ikn^ 
travelled  in  the  same  direction.  Worden  went  42*mii$s 
a  day  and  Neil  36  miles.    How  far  apart  are  they  in  8  days? .  ^ 

3  If  a  man  earns  $75  a  month,  how  long  will  it  take 
him  to  earn  $2700? 

4  465,124  +  327,164  +  987,658  +  847,362. 

5  984,000,527  —  198,764,321. 

1  Write  in  words  264,005,010. 

2  Write  in  Roman  1462. 

3  Write  in  figures  seven  million,  two  hundred  forty 
three  thousand  nine. 

4  Write  in  figures  DCCXLIX. 

5  Write  forty-nine  dollars  and  seven  cents. 

6  Write  the  combinations  that  make: 
01234567        89 


Reduce  the  following  fractions  and  tell  to  what  you  re- 
duced them. 
1    6f,         13i,         72|. 

2  4f     V,     ^, 

3  t§»         Ht         tV> 

4  Reduce  to  least  conunon  denominator. 

i,  i,  J,  and  i. 
6    Add:    f  +  i  +  i+i 
6    4?  +  6A. 


t 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
next. 
7 


7 


17  1 

i5-4|,         28f-14|. 

J  X  4,        3  X  f . 

!  X  I  X  f  X  if . 

t  X  7  X  2i  X  4A. 

Lyle  earned  $24|  one  week,  $12|  the  next  and  $12yV  the 

How  much  did  he  earn  in  all? 
A  man  owned  f  of  a  liunber  yard.    He  sold  |  of  it. 
How  much  did  he  sell? 
8    How  much  did  he  have  left? 
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For  That  Short  Month  — 
February 

Jennie  Blake 

IT  was  itist  after  the  mid-year  promotions,  assign- 
ments had  been  made  and  Miss  White  had  dismissed 
her  last  class  and  sat  down  at  her  desk  for  a  few 
minutes'  ^uiet  thinking.  She  had  been  given  first 
and  second  divisions  oi  the  advanced  A  class  of  the  second 
grade,  numbering  forty-two  in  all,  about  evenly  divided. 
That  was  all  right,  but  so  many  of  them  were  the  "left 
overs"  —  had  failed  to  ''pass"  at  least  once  in  many  in- 
stances, twice  in  several  and  three  times  in  a  few  semesters. 
There  were  a  few  very  bright  seven-year-old  pupils  and 
there  were  eight  above  ten  years  of  age.  Some  looked  as 
if  they  were  coming  simply  because  they  were  obliged 
to  come;  a  few  because  they  loved  to  come,  and  the  others 
simply  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  and  they 
could  be  comfortable  there  and  at  least  have  a  little  change 
from  their  very  monotonous  life.  One  could  see  at  a  glance 
that  the  greater  number  of  them  came  from  homes  of  the 
lower  classes  where  the  environment  was  not  elevating. 

Miss  White  was  wakened  from  her  rcvery  by  the  coming 
of  the  janitor,  so  she  left,  and  for  the  time  being  dismissed 
the  subject.  But  each  day  she  tried  so  hard  to  interest 
these  boys  and  girls,  to  lift  them  from  a  sort  of  apathy  into 
which  they  had  fallen  even  though  so  young. 

One  day  while  looking  over  the  old  copies  of  her  school 
journals  she  kept  filed  away  for  frequent  reference,  she  was 
reminded  of  the  stories,  pictures,  cuttings,  and  poems  about 
the  knights,  and  an  inspiration  seized  her  and  she  at  once 
began  preparations  for  that  short  month  of  February 
which  is  gone  almost  before  one  gets  started  with  its  work. 
There  was  only  one  week  more  of  January,  but  one  could 
do  much  in  that  time  if  under  an  inspiration,  so  no  time 
was  lost.  She  had  refreshed  her  own  memory  by  a  hasty 
review  of  Bulfinch's  "Age  of  Chivahy,"  and  parts  of  the 
"History  of  English  People/'  She  made  selections  of  the 
pt^^^  vames  and  songs  to  be  used  as  well  as  a  few  choic 


poems;  and  the  last  two  days  of  January,  she  hinged  her 
morning  talks  and  stories  on  the  true  knightly  spirit  that 
existed  in  the  knights  of  old  no  more  than  in  people  of  to- 
day, even  very  small  people. 

The  first  day  of  February  she  began  her  real  work,  that 
of  giving  the  pupils  sometmng  to  do,  and  they  were  now  in 
the  right  spirit  for  it.  They  saw  upon  entering  the  room 
that  morning,  the  old  unused  door  that  had  stood  in  the 
dark  closet  so  long.  It  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  room 
where  all  could  see  it  upon  entering.  Miss  White  had 
tacked  upon  it  a  black  cloth  reaching  to  within  three  inches 
of  the  edge,  leaving  the  yellow  paint  as  a  sort  of  frame. 
Many  questions  were  asked  her  regarding  the  old  door,  but 
she  only  smiled  and  said,  "Wait  and  see,"  or  "It  is  not 
finished.  Would  you  like  to  help  make  it  look  nice?" 
When  school  called  there  was  an  air  of  real  interest  and 
expectancy  among  the  pupils. 

Even  the  dullest  seem^  at  least  curious,  and  after  the 
opening  song,  she  began  a  new  story  of  a  knight  who  was  the 
embodiment  of  honor,  obedience,  courtesy  and  truth. 
How  strong  and  graceful  in  his  person  he  was,  how  women 
and  chOdroi  and  weaker  persons  received  his  protection  and 
tenderest  care.  And  how  these  knights  bved,  how  the 
castles  looked,  how  they  were  made  and  protected  by  walls; 
and  then  she  drew  aside  a  curtain  over  one  portion  of  the 
blackboard  on  which  she  had  drawn  the  picture  of  the  castle 
built  upon  high  cliffs. 

"How  many  would  like  to  cut  a  castle  this  morning?" 
she  asked.    They  all  would. 

Then  she  let  them  stand  and  march  around  the  room  to 
a  small  table  upon  which  were  the  scissors  and  pieces  of 
paper,  to  which  each  helped  himself.  She  then  took  one 
herself  and  cut  a  castle  for  them  to  see,  being  careful  to 
speak  of  the  more  difficult  parts  as  she  did  them. 

The  result  was  promising  and  the  few  who  did  not  succeed 
wished  to  do  theirs  after  school.  So  each  child  had  one  of 
his  own. 

She  selected  the  best  of  all  and  pasted  it  at  the  top  of  the 
black  cloth  on  the  old  door  after  the  children  had  gone 
home. 
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When  the  children  returned  they  were  delighted  and  the 

spell  of  indifference  was  broken.    Ai^ther  time  they  cut 

rees  of  various  sizes  with  which  to  make  the  deep,  dark 

forest.    Each  child  pasted  his  own  cuttings  on  a  sheet  of 

dark  gray  paper  to  be  made  into  a  booklet  later  on. 

Then  came  the  knights  on  their  prancing  chargers, 
several  of  them,  some  from  among  the  trees.  Ajid  some  of 
those  who  did  the  best  work  wished  to  try  Sir  Galahad. 
There  were  three  fine  ones,  but  only  the  best  one  was  put 
up>on  the  chart. 

Friday  afternoon  they  covered  pasteboard  boxes  and 
roimd  tubes  of  pasteboard  they  had  been  bringing  with 
white  paper  upon  which  they  had  cut  out  windows  and  doors 
and  these  they  placed  upon  an  upturned  white  box  for  the 
"real  castle." 

All  important  birthdays  were  observed  in  some  way. 
A  short  but  simple  sketch  of  Charles  Dickens  was  placed 
upon  the  blackboard  and  they  copied  it  upon  small  pages. 
Tliey  made  a  pretty  cover  for  the  booklet,  putting  his  pic- 
ture on  the  upper  right  hand  comer  of  it.  This  book  was 
tied  with  red  baby  ribbon. 

Much  interest  was  taken  in  Thomas  Edison  and  his  work 
and  some  very  good  phonographs  were  cut  and  one  was 
pasted  beside  his  booklet. 

There  were  so  many  things  to  cut  to  illustrate  the  life 
of  Lincoln  that  the  pupils  even  wanted  to  remain  after 
school  to  do  it. 

Several  pretty  valentines  were  made,  but  only  two  were 
put  on.  George  Washington  was  never  so  well  studied  as 
now  —  some  of  the  older  ones  going  to  a  library  to  read 
evenings  —  something  they  had  never  done  before.  Just 
a  very  short  extract  from  Lowell's  poems  was  written  by 
the  best  writer  of  the  room  and  his  picture  put  in  the  upper 
left  hand  comer.  They  cut  Longfellow's  birthday  chair 
and  made  a  tiny  booklet  of  three  verses  of  "The  Village 
Blacksmith,"  upon  the  cover  of  which  was  Longfellow's 
picture. 

Swords,  the  first  flag  and  the  one  we  now  have  were  cut 
and  the  flags  colored.  The  log  house,  with  rail  fence, 
stumps  of  trees,  an  axe  leaning  against  a  log,  the  Washing- 
ton monument,  Geoige  breaking  his  moth^s  colt,  Wash- 
ington seated  upon  h^  horse  tiJdng  his  oath  of  office,  the 
eagle  perched  upon  the  banner,  and  a  booklet  about  Old 
A&  with  the  picture  of  Old  Abe  on  its  cover  —  all  these 
things  made  a  very  interesting  chart  and  had  so  enlivened 
the  ^ool  that  there  was  no  more  trouble  in  that  durection. 

The  children  prized  their  own  little  books  no  more 
highly  than  did  some  of  their  parents.  And  when  they 
came  to  visit  the  day  of  the  program,  they  spoke  many 
words  of  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  Miss  \(^ite,  so 
that  she  felt  repaid  for  all  her  extra  work. 

The  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  looked  easy  to 
her  now  —  but  that  is  a  different  story. 


Possibilities  of  Paper  Cuttings 

Effie  L.  Bean 

IN  the  December  number  of  Primary  Educati6n,  a 
request  was  made  for  help  in  ways  of  using  the  paper 
cuttings  given  from  month  to  month  and  especially 
those  of  Cinderella  in  the  October  number. 
Let  me  tell  you  of  some  of  the  wa3rs  I  use  them.    First, 
let  us  take  Cinderella.    Tell  the  story  to  the  children. 
Let  them  reproduce  it,  then  dramatize  it.    Now  we  are 
ready  for  the  pictures. 

From  the  pictures  given  I  make  exact  copies,  several  of 
each,  to  be  used  in  making  panels.  If  the  teacher  has  diffi- 
culty in  copying  them,  let  her  hold  the  pictures  to  a  window, 
plaang  a  thm,  white  paper  over  them  and  trace.  This  can 
be  done  by  the  most  inartistic  with  good  results. 

Now  for  the  panels.  The  first  pan^,  which  may  be  a 
book-cover^  on  which  the  silhouette  paper  qattings  ari 
mounted,  shows  Cinderella  seated  before  the  &re. 


The  second  panel  shows  Cinderella  as  before  with  the 
addition  of  the  good  fairy. 

Panel  munber  three  shows  the  fairy  holding  her  wand 
over  the  lizards,  rat,  mice  and  pumpkin. 

The  fourth  panel  shows  the  fairy  again,  but  this  time 
she  has  changed  Cinderella  into  the  beautiful  lady  ready 
for   the  ball. 

The  fifth  panel  shows  Cinderella  meeting  the  prince. 

The  sixth  panel  shows  Cinderella  leaving  the  ball,  the 
dock  showing  the  hour  of  twelve  and  the  slipper  left  behind. 

As  these  are  all  the  pictures  shown  in  Primary  Educa- 
tion, these  would  complete  the  series.  But  in  my  own  case, 
I  added  two  more  scenes,  one  showing  the  two  sisters  with 
Cinderella  helping  them  to  prepare  for  the  ball  and  the  other 
diowing  the  coiirier  trying  the  slipper  on  Cinderella. 

Now,  I  pin  up  one  of  these  panels  each  day  and  let  the 
pupils  cut  them  freehand,  first  from  practice  paper  and  then 
from  the  silhouette  paper. 

A  booklet  is  made  in  which  the  silhouette  cuttings  are 
pasted  each  day  imtil  the  story  is  complete. 

This  is  one  way  in  which  the  cuttings  may  be  used. 
Let  me  tell  you  of  another. 

The  teacher  may  hektograph  copies  of  each  picture  and 
they  may  be  colored  by  the  children,  following  a  copy 
pinned  before  them. 

And  lastly  here  is  another  way.  Hektograph  copies  as 
above  on  heavy  paper.  Color  and  cut  out.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  paste  two  pictures  together  so  they  will  be 
stiff  enough  to  stand  alone,  or  a  standard  at  the  back  may 
be  used.  Use  these  figures  in  the  sand-table.  Show  several 
dffierent  phases  of  the  story  by  dividing  the  sand-table  into, 
say,  three  parts.  One  scene  shows  Cinderella  before  the 
fire  with  the  fairy  appearing.  Another  shows  Cinderella 
ready  to  go  to  the  baU,  her  coach  before  her.  The  third 
scene  shows  Cinderella  leaving  the  ball,  her  slipper 
bdiind,  with  the  prince  in  pursuit. 

This  sand-table  is  very  pretty,  showing  all  the  bright 
cdoring  of  dress,  etc- 

Of  course  other  accessories  are  necessary  in  the  sand- 
table.  A  few  articles  of  furniture  for  the  room,  for  instance. 
These  may  be  constructed  by  the  children,  being  made 
either  of  cardboard  or  clay.  In  the  third  scene  all  that  is 
necessary  is  a  flight  of  steps  made  of  clay,  down  which 
Cinderella  has  gone,  her  slipper  near  the  top  of  the  steps 
and  the  prince  ready  to  descend. 

These  methods  may  be  used  with  any  of  the  other  paper 
cuttings  and  I  think  if  teachers  will  try  any  or  all  of  these 
methcxls  they  will  be  pleased  at  the  results,  and  will  say 
"the  more  large  paper  cuttings  Primary  Education  gives 
us,  the  bett^." 


Suggestions  for  **Lincoln 
Work'^ 

Grace  Avars 

In  the  February  number  of  Primary  Education,  a  few 
years  -ago,  I  came  across  this  suggestion:  Work  arithmetic 
on  boards.  Abraham  Lincoln,  especially  in  early  life  and 
while  struggling  for  an  education,  has  always  appealed  to 
me  very  strongly.  I  like  to  impress  upon  my  third  grade 
children  the  real  difficulties  under  which  he  worked  and 
studied.  So  I  asked  a  friend  who  is  a  carpenter  to  cut  me 
forty-five  pieces  of  board  about  5  x  9".  He  cut  them  from 
old  boards  —  most  of  them  were  pieces  of  boxes  —  and 
planned  them  for  me.  We  used  them  for  written  arithmetic 
the  day  before  Lincoln's  Birthday.  The  children  were 
delighted  and  tried  very  hard  to  have  every  figure  right. 
Afterward,  we  wrote  our  spelling  lesson  on  the  other  side. 

With  an  ^wl  I  punched  a  "hole  in  each  one,  tied  a  string 
for  a  '^  hanger/'  and  hung  them  on  taefes  beneathrthe 
blackboard.  Digitized  by  VnOO^ IC 

Last  year,  my  brother  planed  the  boards  agam,  and 
presto!       New  boards   for  another   third   grade.    This 
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year  they  will  be  planed  again  and  used  for  my  1913  class. 
Next  year,  they  —  like  Lincoln's  fire  shovel  —  will  be  worn 
so  thin  that  I  shall  "go  to  the  woods/'  not  as  Lincoln  did, 
but  through  the  medium  of  my  carpenter  friend.  Try 
this,  friends.  I  do  not  like  to  get  into  ruts  and  do  the  same 
thing  over  and  over,  year  after  year,  but  this  has  been  a 
very  successful  part  of  my  February  work,  and  /  shall  try 
it  again. 


A  Colonial  Day 

Colonial  Day  is  especially  adaptable  to  Washington's 
birthday. 

Here  is  one  of  our  invitations.  The  figures  were  hekto- 
graphed  on  the  back  of  silhouette  paper,  cut  out  and 
pasted  on  invitations. 

The  children  brought  heirlooms  galore  —  everything 
that  illustrated  pioneer  days.  In  reahty  we  had  candle- 
sticks, a  sampler,  and  several  books  and  pewter  platters, 
authentically  handed  down  from  Colonial  days. 

Beside  these,  we  had  spinning-wheels,  reels,  ox-yokes, 
shoes,  quilts,  etc.,  ranging  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  age.  TTiey  were  placed  about  the  room 
We  held  an  informal  reception,  each  child  explaining  about 
his  contribution  as  our  guests  reached  him. 

Then  each  passed  popcorn  to  his  especial  guests  and  we 
sang  some  appropriate  songs.  My  real  object  was  to  teach 
an  unaffected,  truly  social  way  of  entertaining,  and  it  was 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  afternoon  that  I  ever  spent 
in  sdiool. 

A.  MacLoughlin 


Out  of  the  fields  the  snowdrops  peep; 

To  work,  O  land  I 
Awake,  O  Earth  I  from  the  white  snow  sleep, 
Shake  off  the  coverlet,  soft  and  deep  I 

Sprmg  is  <U  handl 

—John  Payne 


To  be  HektOKntphed— Red.  WhHc  tad  Blue 


To  the  School-house 

(For  a  little  Flag-raising  or  any  Flag  exercise,  which  may  be  followed 
by  the  song,  ''Dear  Old  Flag/'  elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 

We  love  to  see  you,  beautiful  Flag, 

Run  up  your  staff  so  slender, 
We  love  to  watch  you  float  far  out 

On  the  wind  in  starry  splendor. 

We  love  to  think  of  you,  always  there, 

God's  own  blue  sky  above  you! 
Dear  Stars  and  Stripes,  wave  on,  wave  on  — 

We  love  you,  love  you,  love  you! 


To  be  Heki 
Cherries .  Red  — Leaves, 


Steins  Brown 
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A  Mother  Goose  Paper  Cutting 
for  February 


Mary  T.  Merrill 


Tbe  Queen  of  Hearts 

She  made  some  tarts, 
All  on  a  summer's  day; 

The  Knave  of  Hearts 

He  stole  those  tarts 
And  quickly  ran  away. 

The  King  of  Hearts 

Called  for  those  tarts 
And  beat  the  Knave  full  sore. 

The  Knave  of  Hearts 

Brought  back  those  tarts 
And  vowed  he'd  steal  no  more. 

Directions 

Fold  A  to  B ;  that  is,  fold  the  rhomb  in  halves.  This  forms 
the  double  equilateral  triangle  BCD.  Keeping  BCD  in- 
tact, fold  C  to  D,  that  is,  fold  BCD  in  halves.  This  forms 
the  quadruple  ri^t  scalene  triangle  BCG.  Keep  BCG 
intact  and  cut  EF.  Two  heart-shaped  tarts  are  thus  cut 
and  the  remaining  piece  of  paper  when  opened  is  the 
figure  FEHDYKC.  Cut  EJ  and  'FEGJKC  forms  the 
queen's  crown.  Now  take  the  figiu-e  EHDIJG  and  fold 
D  to  G.  This  gives  the  line  XY.  Cut  XY  and  XYD 
{orms  the  bowl  to  hold  the  tarts.    Take  the  remaining 


figure  EHXYIJG  cut  H I  and  K  I  Y  X  forms  the  top  of  the 
table.  Cut  M  G.  Now  take  the  figure  E  H  M  G  and  fold 
it  in  halves.  This  gives  the  line  N  O.  Cut  N  O.  Then 
take  thefigiu-e  GNI J  and  fold  it  in  halves.  This  gives  the 
line  O  P.  Cut  P  O.  The  four  pieces  thus  cut  from  the  last 
two  figiu-es  make  the  legs  of  the  table.  Paste  into  place  as  in- 
dicated in  the  illustration.  Every  part  of  the  rhomb  is  used. 
The  little  curved  ends  of  the  table  legs  are  slipped  in  out 
of  sight  at  the  top  of  the  table  leaving  the  straight  ends  to 
stand  on  the  floor. 

The  directions  as  given  |above  and  with  the  accom- 
panying illustration  are,  of  course,  for  the^use  of  the  teacher 
only.  They  are  very  simple  and  easy  to  follow  wiUi 
paper  and  scissors  in  hand,  but  the  teadier  must  be  per- 
fectly familiar  with  "just  what  to  do  next"  herself  before 
she  attempts  to  give  directions  to  the  children,  for  upon 
this  depends  the  success  of  most  dictated  paper  cutting. 

Geometric  forms  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  and  colors  come 
already  cut  and  can  be  purchased  at  almost  any  school 
supply  house. 
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J.    M.    NiVEN 

Write  a  sentence  telling  when  the  Indian  uses  this. 
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I  went  to  the  garden  to  gather  flowers  and  I  picked 


a  V 1 

a  p— y 

a  r--e 

a  t— p 

a  b--e 

a  b--l 

a  1— c 

a  f— a 

Write  a  sentence  telling  when  the  Indian  uses  these. 


Mother  has in  a  barrel, in  a  box, in  the 

kitchen  table  drawer, in  a  bag, in  a  gem  jar, 

in  a  basket, in  a  bundle, in  a  wardrobe, in  a 

cupboard. 

What  time  is  it  when  both  hands  of  the  clock  are  at  12, 
at  6,  at  3,  at  9. 

Draw  a  clock  and  fix  the  hands  at  the  time  school  gets 
out  in  the  afternoon. 

If  you  fotmd  a  dollar  what  would  you  do  with  it? 


The 


The 


The 


is  full  of 


Tom  had  a  pet . 

Will  had  a  pet . 

Fred  had  a  pet . 

Kate  had  a  pet . 

Jane  had  a  pet . 

Fan  had  a  pet . 

Lily  had  a  pet  -- — . 
Fill  in  the  blanks  with  "is* 
There  -^ —  no  butter  on  the  table. 
There  ^^^ —  no  pencils  in  the  box. 

Here a  new  book. 

The  boys in  the  house. 

Tell  two  buildings  that  are  north  of  the  school. 
Two  that  are  south  of  the  school. 
Two  that  are  east  of  the  school. 
Two  that  are  west  of  the  school. 

Write  one  word  for  a  (1)  boy  who  has  no  father  or  mother; 
(2)  for  the  light  that  comes  from  the  moon;  (3)  for  a 
man  who  works  on  a  farm. 

Tell  ten  things  the  wind  is  good  for. 
Tell  ten  things  the  rain  is  good  for. 

The  book  is  torn. 

The  book  is  old. 

The  book  is  small. 

Combine  these  three  statements  to  make  one  sentence. 

Draw  a  picture  of  something  the  wind  did  one  day  in 
spring. 

In  what  month  does  Christmas  come? 

In  what  month  does  New  Year's  Day  come? 

In  what  month  does  Thanksgiving  Day  come? 

Write  ten  things  a  girl  could  be  when  she  is  a  woman. 

What  is  the  matter  with  a  boy  who  cannot  hear? 
What  is  the  matter  with  a  boy  who  cannot  see? 
What  is  the  matter  with  a  boy  who  cannot  speak? 
What  is  the  matter  with  a  boy  who  cannot  walk? 

Who  killed  all  the  rats  in  a  certain  city? 
What  was  the  dty  called? 
What  did  the  Mayor  promise? 
What  did  the  Mayor  give? 
What  did  the  man  in  the  story  do  next? 
Who  was  very  sorry  and  sad?  r^  r^^^^^l^ 

Hgitized  by  vnOOSl^ 
Fill  in  missing  letters:  haven't,  'twas,  they're, I've,  we'll, 
he's,  you've. 
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How  to  Make  Some 
Musical  Instruments 

F.   V.   WOOTXON 

Drum 

Draw  two  circles  from  white  drawing 
paper  with  a  radius  of  2|'^  Around 
these  drdes,  with  the  same  center,  draw 
drdes  with  a  radius  of  2}'^  Cut  up 
to  the  small  drde  to  form  flaps. 

Take  a  strip  of  red  construction  paper  3''  wide  and  16^'^ 
long.  Draw  a  Une  {  of  an  inch  m  from  each  long  side. 
You  can  draw  the  lines  back  and  forth  through  the  center 
or  use  colored  string.  Roll  this  long  strip  around  leaving 
about  J  of  an  inch  to  paste  over.  Fit  your  circles  around 
and  paste  the  flaps  so  that  their  edges  come  even  with  the 
edge  of  the  red  band.  To  cover  where  the  flaps  show  take 
strips  I"  wide  by  16^"  long  and  paste  around  over  the 
flaps  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  red  band. 

Horn 

Cut  out  pattern  from  red  or  blue  construction  paper. 
Paste  A-A  around  to  A'-A'.  Fold  back  flaps  and  paste 
one  of  the  drdes  around  to  these  flaps.  Paste  other  circle 
over  this  circle  to  cover  over  the  flaps. 


—M- 


— ^ 


I 


"7  ?     S.  ff  :&^^SC 


Vio]jn 


Violin 
Make  frame  of  violin  of  brown  picture  matting  C  and  C 
of  heavy  black  paper.  D  of  white  picture  matting.  Paste 
e-e  of  D'  on  e-e  of  frame.  Paste  B  of  C  on  B  of  frame, 
and  bend  down  on  the  dash  lines  at  the  sides.  Paste  A 
to  underside  of  frame  at  A.    Four  pieces  of  fine  wire  9" 


long,  fasten  at  dots  on  C  and  fasten  other  end  through 
dots  on  frame.  Cut  four  little  marks  on  D  to  hold  wire. 
For  bow  use  piece  of  wood  about  \'  wide  and  T  long.  Take 
strip  of  thin  paper  about  J"  wide  and  14"  long  and  roll  up 
from  both  ends  tight  until  about  6^"  long,  then  paste  to  the 
stick.    Paint  stick  to  match  frame. 


AU 


First  Child 


Red,  White  and  Blue 

The  prettiest  colors  in  the  world. 
Are  4:ed  and  white  and  blue; 

You  see  them  in  this  flag  unfurled. 
We  love  each  dainty  hue. 

The  Jxmc-time  roses  glow  with  red, 
The  sunset  clouds  that  blush  overhead; 
The  cherries  ripe,  and  apples  sweet. 
The  poppies  nodding  at  our  feet; 
The  priceless  ruby  flames  with  fire  — 
What  prettier  hue  can  one  desire? 


Second  Child 

The  lily's  loveliness  so  rare, 
The  snowflakes  floating  in  the  air, 
The  fleecy  doud  that  drifts  on  high, 


The  gentle  dove  that  seeks  the  sky; 

The  emblem  of  all  purity 

Is  white  —  my  choice  of  colors  three. 


Third  Child 


AU 


You  cannot  match  it  if  you  try; 
The  azure  of  the  summer  sky, 
The  gentian  and  the  hare-bell  too. 
And  robin's  egg,  are  dainty  blue. 
And  bab3r's  eyes  we  love  so  well  — 
What  color  can  compare,  pray  tell! 


So  to  our  own  fair  flag  above, 
We'll  loyal  be,  and  true;  t 

And  wave  the  colors  that  we  loV©^^^ 
Our  red  and  white  and  blue. 

Daisy  D.  Stephenson 
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Correlated  Language  and  Occupation  Lessons     VII 

Arranged  by  Ruth  O.  Dyer 


Billy  Bob-Tail 

THERE  was  once  a  dear  little,  queer  litt/c  boy  named 
Billy  Bob-Tail.  He  had  no  father  nor  mother  and 
sometimes  Billy  thought  he  had  no  friends,  for  he 
was  often  hungry  and  cold.  But  he  was  a  very 
happy  little  boy  even  though  he  had  so  many  things  to 
make  him  imhappy. 

One  day  Billy  Bob-Tail  was  sitting  on  the  curbstone 
thinking  about  all  his  troubles.  When  he  got  up  he  had 
come  to  a  conclusion,  for  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  said  to  himself:  ^'I  am  a  poor  boy.  I  have  no  home 
and  no  friends.  I  will  go  out  into  the  world  and  seek  my 
fortune." 

So  he  started  out  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  wasn't  quite 
sure  what  this  fortune  would  be,  but  he  felt  certain  he  would 
find  something  if  he  only  went  far  enough.  He  didn't 
quite  know  which  road  he  would  take,  but  something  seemed 
to  lead  him  out  towards  the  river  where  the  beautiful 
houses  and  lawns  were. 

Now,  as  Billy  walked  on  whistling  a  merry  tune,  for  he 
had  to  whistle  to  keep  up  his  courage,  a  little  yellow  cat 
trotted  up  close  beside  him. 

BiUy  didn't  notice  the  cat  at  first,  but  Piissy  was  deter- 
mined to  be  noticed,  and  so  decided  to  speak  for  himself. 
"Mew!  mew!"  said  the  cat,  "Where  are  you  going,  Billy 
Bob-tail?" 

"Why,"  said  Billy  Bob-tail,"  Tarn  going  out  to  seek  my 
fortune." 

Then  that  cat  stood  up  on  her  hind  legs  and  walked  just 
like  Billy  and  said :   "  May  I  go  too?  " 

"No,"  said  Billy.  "Who  wants  to  be  followed  by  a  cat?" 

"  Oh,  please,"  said  the  cat.  "You  see  I  have  no  home.  I 
had  a  good  home,  but  the  people  have  moved  away  and  I  am 
left  alone." 

Then  Billy  Bob-Tail  felt  so  sorry,  for  he  was  without  a 
home,  too,  and  [he  reached  down  and  stroked  the  soft  fur, 
saying:  "Well,  come  on  then,  poor  little  pussy,"  and  they 
trudged  down  ihe  street  together,  Billy  and  the  cat. 

They  hadn't  walked  far  before  Billy  heard  some  one  saying: 
"Where  are  you  going,  Billy  Bob-Tail?"  and,  turning,  he 
saw  an  old  white  dog.    He  might  have  been  a  pretty  dog 


All*      rRt  trotLcd  up  clow  beside  him 


at  one  time,  but  now  his  hair  was  all  dirty  and  knotted 
with  burs.  So  Billy  Bob-Tail  didn't  waste  much  time  in 
sa)dng:   "I'm  going  out  to  seek  my  fortune." 

Then  the  dog  came  very  close  and  said:  "  May  I  go  with 
you?" 

Billy  Bob-Tail  was  just  a  little  annoyed,  so  he  answered, 
"No;  who  wants  to  be  followed  by  a  dog,  and  an  old  white 
dog,  at  that?" 

Then  the  dog  stopped  and  looked  over  the  bank  of  the 
river  in  such  a  queer  way  that  Billy  grew  frightened  and 
said  to  himself:  "Now  how  sorry  I  would  fed  if  he  should 
jump  in  and  drown."  So  he  called  the  dog,  and  told  him 
he  could  go  on  with  him  and  he  would  find  some  way  to 
care  for  hun.    So  Billy,  the  cat  and  the  dog  went  on. 

By  this  time  they  were  out  in  the  country  and  were 
passing  large  farms  which  were  well  stocked  and  Billy 
was  wondering  if  his  fortune  would  not  end  in  his  turning 

farmer,  when  he  heard  a  queer  "Moo,  moo!"  behind 
him  and  something  said  in  a  very  low,  grufif  voice,  "Where 
are  jrou  going,  BiUy  Bob-Tafl?" 

Billy  turned  with  a  start  and  saw  an  old  cow  with  crooked 
horns  behind  him.  He  was  a  polite  little  boy,  so  he  said: 
*' Why,  I'm  going  out  to  seek  my  fortune."  Then  the  cow 
came  very  dose  and  rubbed  her  nose  on  Billy  Bob-Tafl's 
shoulder  and  said  in  such  a  coaxing  voice:  "Please,  BiUy 
Bob-Tail  let  me  go  with  you!" 

Billy  looked  at  the  cat,  then  at  the  dog,  and  then  at  the 
cow,  and  said:  "I  can't  take  you.  Why,  I  haven't  any- 
thing for  myself  and  here's  the  cat  and  the  dog,  and  besides, 
whoever  heard  of  anyone  going  out  to  seek  his  fortune 
with  a  cow  at  his  heels?" 

Then  the  cow  came  up  even  doser  and  said:  "Please 
take  me,  Billy  Bob-Tail;  my  master  has  sold  my  little  calf 
and  I  am  all  alone  in  the  world." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Billy,  "come  on.  One  more  can't 
make  much  difference.'* 

So  on  he  trudged  with  the  cat,  the  dog  and  the  cow. 
They  made  a  strange  sight,  but  they  were  all  in  an  unusually 
good  humor.  Billy  was  whistling  a  merry  tune.  The  cat 
and  dog  were  trotting  peacefuUy,  side  by  side.  The  cow 
would  stop  whenever  she  saw  a  good  patch  of  grass  and 
then  she  would  run  to  catch  the  others. 

But  something  made  Billy  stop  his  merry  whistle.  It 
was  a  weak  "Baa!  baa!"  from  the  ditch  on  the  roadside. 
When  Billy  walked  over  he  found  a  goat  harnessed  to  a 
wagon  which  was  stuck  in  the  mud..  Billy  unharnessed 
the  poor  creature  and  was  just  turning  aroxmd  to  go  when 
the  goat  aAed:  "Where  are  you  going,  Billy  Bob-tail?" 

"Why,"  said  Billy,  "I'm  going  out  to  seek  my  fortune, 
but  it  seems  I  am  having  a  hard  time  finding  it." 

Then  the  goat  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  wanted 
to  beg,  and  said,  "May  I  go  too?" 

Billy  Bob-Tail  laughed  until  his  sides  hurt  and  said: 
"  No ;  whoever  heard  of  a  goat  going  out  to  seek  his  fortune?  " 

Then  the  goat  looked  so  sad  and  begged,  "Oh,  please 
take  me,  Billy!  The  little  boy  who  owns  me  is  so  crud." 
I  "Well,  come  on,"  said  Billy,  tossing  his  head.  ''If  I  get. 
very  tired  I'll  ride  you,  but  it  will  be  a  hard  old  ride." 
So  the  goat  trotted  on  behind.  And  Billy,  the  cat,  the 
dog,  the  cow  and  the  goat  went  down  the  road. 
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But  diey  had  scarcely  started  again  when  Billy  heard  a 
tinjj,  "Wee!  wee!"  and  k  little  piping  voice  said:  "Where 
are  you  going,  Billy  Bob-Tail?  "  and  a  tiny  little  pig  ran  right 
t)etween  his  legs. 

"My!"  said  Billy;  "how  you  frightened  me!" 

"I*m  going  out  to  seek  my  fortune." 

"May  I  go?"  asked  the  pig. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha ! "  said  Billy ;  "  how  eveiybody  would  laugh 
to  see  me  seeking  my  fortune  with  a  dirty  pig  like  you." 

"Oh,  please,  Billy!"  said  the  pig.  "I  must  go!  The 
butcher  is  coming  to  kill  me  to-morrow." 

Poor  Billy  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  the  butcher  with 
his  cruel  knife,  so  he  said:  "I  can't  leave  you  for  the 
butcher,  little  pig,  so  come  on  with  me.  We'll  manage 
some  way." 

And  so  on  they  went,  Billy,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  cow,  the 
goat  and  the  pig,  until  they  came  to  a  dark  forest.  Then 
Billy  told  them  all  to  sit  aroimd  in  a  circle,  for  he  felt  sure 
they  needed  rest,  and  then  too  he  wanted  to  talk  to  them. 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  when  they  w^re  all  seated,  "do 


"  Make  all  the  noise  you  can,"  said  Billy,  while Twhistle." 

So  Billy  whistled,  the  cat  mewed,  the  dog  barked,  the 
cow  lowed,  the  goat  bleated  and  the  pig  squealed.  The 
ugly  black  thing  stopped  just  where  he  was  and  then  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could  over  the  dead  trees  and  out  of  sight. 

Now  the  cat  can  see  quite  well  in  the  dark,  so  before 
Billy,  the  dog,  the  cow,  the  goat  or  the  pig  had  noticed 
it,  she  spied  a  little  white  house  just  ahead  of  them. 

"Oh,  see  that  little  house! "  said  the  cat.  "Let  us  go  in 
and  spend  the  night." 

But  the  dog  had  not  yet  stopped  trembling  from  his 
fright,  so  he  said:  "No,  no,  don't  think  of  such  a  thing! 
It  must  be  the  home  of  that  horrid  animal  we  saw  awhile 
ago." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Billy  Bob-Tail;  "but  then  there  is  a 
chance  that  it  isn't  his  home.    How  can  we  find  out?" 

"I  can  soon  settle  that,"  said  the  cat;  "my  paws  are  very 
soft.  I  can  creep  up  without  any  noise  and  my  eyes  can 
see,  even  though  it  is  dark.  I  will  creep  up  andpeep  through 
the  window."  ^    \ 


you  see  that  deep,  dark  forest  just  ahead  of  us?"  They 
all  bowed  their  heads,  which  was  their  easiest  way  of  saying, 
"Yes,"  and  Billy  went  on: 

"We  must  go  through  it.  But  don't  be  afraid.  If 
anything  tries  to  hurt  us  I  can  whistle  and  throw  stones." 
Then  the  cat  said,  "I  can  mew  and  scratch."  And  the  dog 
said:  "I  can  bark  and  bite."  "I  can  moo  and  hook  said 
the  cow."  "I  can  bleat  and  butt,"  said  the  goat."  And  I 
can  squeal  and  bite,"  said  the  pig. 

"  We  are  all  right,"  said  Billy  Bob-Tail.  "  Hurrah ! "  and 
he  tossed  up  his  cap  three  times. 

So  they  went  on  into  the  forest.  But  the  farther  they 
went  the  darker  it  got,  and  at  last  they  could  scarcely  see 
their  hands  before  diem.  Then  a  terrible  thing  happened. 
Billy  heard  a  queer  rustling  in  the  bushes  and  a  great,  big 
bladL  thing  with  two  enormous  horns  came  up  from  a  ditch 
and  ran  towards  them  with  a  deep  growl.  It  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  Billy,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  cow,  the  goat 
and  the  pig  shook  with  fear. 


So  the  cat  climbed  up  on  the  window-sill  and  she  saw  a 
beautiful  little  room  all  furnished  in  white.  There  were 
white  curtains  at  the  windows,  a  white  table  and  white 
chairs  and  ever3rthing  was  so  neat  and  clean. 

The  cat  looked  so  long  that  Billy  began  to  get  impatient, 
and. so  he  called  to  her:  "What  do  you  see?  Is  there  any- 
one there?" 

"Not  a  soul,"  said  the  cat,  as  she  climbed  down.  "And 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  made  for  us.    Let's  go  in." 

So  Billy,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  cow,  the  goat  and  the  pig  all 
went  in.  And  when  Billy  saw  how  nice  and  neat  it  was 
he  sank  down  on  the  little  white  bed  and  said,  "  We  will  live 
here  always;  this  is  my  fortune." 

Suggestions  for  Dramatization 

Before  this  story  is  dramatized  the  fivejchildren  who 
represent  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  cow,  the  goat  and  the  pig  are 
plg-ced  at  convenient  intervals  around  the  room,  and  the 
child  who  represents  the  unknown  animal  hides  a  short 
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distance  from  the  pig  at  the  place  where  the  forest  is  sup- 
posed to  be. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  play  Billy  is  seen  sitting  in  a  de- 
jected attitude  on  the  curbstone.  He  is  homeless  and 
friendless  and  he  feels  that  some  move  must  be  made  at 
once.  When  he  comes  to  the  decision  that  he  will  go  out 
and  seek  his  fortune  he  jumps  up  and,  boy  like,  shows  his 
determination  by  putting  his  hands  in  his  p)ockets  and  start- 
ing off. 

He  meets  the  animals  and  talks  with  them  one  by  one. 
When  they  approach  him  they  walk  on  all  fours,  but  when 
they  beg  to  go  with  him  they  stand  in  an  upright  position, 
with  their  hands  held  in  a  drooping  manner,  as  if  begging. 
When  they  walk  on  as  companions  of  Billy,  however,  they 
walk  as  children  usually  do. 

A  chair  can  serve  as  the  cart  to  which  the  goat  is  hitched 
and  cord  will  answer  the  purpose  of  harness. 

After  they  enter  the  forest  the  imknown  animal  rises 
from  its  place  and  comes  toward  them.  Billy,  in  terror, 
begins  to  whistle  and  the  animals  each  make  their  own 
peculiar  noise.  The  imknown  animal  stops,  stands  still 
for  a  few  seconds  and  then  nms  away  very  rapidly. 

When  Billy  sees  that  they  have  been  successful  in  frighten- 
ing him  away  he  becomes  very  powerful  in  his  own  estima- 
tion and  makes  the  boast  that  he,  with  the  aid  of  the  ani- 
mals, could  frighten  an  army. 

The  cat's  bright  eyes  discover  a  house  in  the  distance. 
She  stands  upon  a  chair  and  peeps  over  the  teacher's  desk, 
which  represents  the  window-sill,  and  views  the  interior. 

Billy  leads  the  way  in  behind  the  desk,  and  sinking  down 
on  two  chairs  which  represent  a  bed,  declares  that  they  will 
live  there  always  and  that  he  has,  at  last,  found  his  fortune. 


Dramatization 


Ma)or  Characters 
Billy  Bob-Tail 


Minor  Characters 
Cat  Goat 

Dog  Pig 

Cow  Unknown  animal 


{Billy  Bob-Tail  is  sitting  on  the  curbstone  in  deep  thought,) 

Billy  Bob-Tail  {jumping  up  suddenly  and  taking  a  resolute 
stand  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,)  I  am  a  poor  boy.  I 
have  no  home  and  no  friends.  I  will  go  out  into  the  world 
and  seek  my  fortune.  {Turns  in  an  undecided  way^  looks 
first  at  one  road  and  then  at  the  other.)  I  wonder  which  road 
I  had  better  take.  I  guess  I  will  just  say,  "  My  mother 
told  me,"  and  find  out.  {Points  first  to  one  road  and  then 
to  the  other  while  saying  these  words,)  My  mother  told  me 
to  take  this  one.  Ha!  Hal  The  very  one  I  wanted  to 
take.  This  leads  me  out  by  the  beautiful  houses  and  green 
lawns. 

{Billy  walks  on  down  the  road  whistling.  After  he  has  gone 
several  squares  a  Cat  runs  up  close  beside  him,) 

Cat    Mew!   mew!   Where  are  you  going,  Billy  Bob-Tail? 

Billy  Bob-Tail  {turning  with  a  start)  Why,  I  am  going  out 
to  seek  my  fortune. 

Cat  {standing  up  on  hind  legs  and  walking  up  close  to  Billy) 
May  I  go,  too? 

Billy  Bob-Tail    No,  who  wants  to  be  followed  by  a  cat? 

Cat  Oh,  please!  You  see  I  have  no  home.  I  had  a 
good  home,  but  the  people  have  moved  away  and  I  am  left 
alone. 

Billy  Bob-Tail  {reaching  down  and  stroking  the  Cat) 
WeU,  come  on,  then,  poor  little  pussy. 

{Billy  and  the  Cat  trudge  on  down  the  street,  A  Dog  walks 
up  close  behind  them,) 

Dog    Where  are  you  going,  Billy  Bob-Tail? 
Billy  Bob-Tail  {turning  and  facing  the  Dog)    I  am  going 
out  to  seek  my  fortune. 
Dog  {coming  close  to  Billy)    May  I  go  with  you? 


Billy  Bob-Tail  {in  disgusted  tone)  No;  who  wants  to  be 
followed  by  a  dog  and  an  old  white  dog  at  that? 

{Dog  goes  to  bank  of  river  and  looks  over  as  if  he  m<  dilated  a 
plunge,) 

Billy  Bob-Tail  {aside)  Now  how  sorry  I  would  feel  if 
he  should  jump  in  and  drown.  {Aloud,)  Here,  Dog! 
Come  here !  {Dog  comes  dose  to  Billy,)  I  guess  you  can  go. 
I'll  try  to  find  some  way  to  care  for  you. 

{Billy y  the  Cat  and  the  Dog  go  on  dawn  the  street,) 

Billy  Bob-Tail  {meditatively  as  they  pass  a  well-kept  farm) 
I  wonder  if  my  fortune  won't  end  in  my  being  a  farmer. 
It's  hard  to  tell. 

{A  Caw  comes  up  behind  Billy.) 

Cow  Moo!  Mpo!  Where  are  you  going,  Billy  Bob- 
TaU? 

Billy  Bob-Tail  {turning  and  facing  Cow)  Why,  I  am 
going  out  to  seek  my  fortune.  . 

Cow  {coming  close  to  Billy  Bob-Tail  and  rubbing  nose  on 
his  shoulder)    Please,  Billy  Bob-Tail,  let  me  go  wiUi  you. 

Billy  Bob-Tail  {looking  first  at  the  Cat,  then  at  the  Dog, 
and  then  at  the  Cow)  I  can't  take  you.  Why,  I  haven't 
anything  for  myself  and  here's  the  Cat  and  Dog.  Besides, 
whoever  heard  of  anyone  going  out  to  seek  his  fortune 
with  a  cow  at  his  heels! 

Cow  {coming  dose  and  talking  in  a  coaxing  voice)  Please 
take  me,  Billy  Bob-Tail.  My  master  has  sold  my  little 
calf  and  I  am  all  alone  in  the  world. 

BiUy  Bob-Tail  {turning  and  walking  on)  Well,  then,  come 
on.    One  more  can't  make  much  difference. 

{BiUy  Bob-Tail,  the  Cat,  the  Dog  and  the  Caw  walk  on 
down  the  street,  BiUy  whistles  a  merry  tune,  the  Cat  and  Dog 
run  on,  side  by  side.  The  Cow  stops  occasionally  to  eat  grass 
and  then  runs  on  to  catch  up  with  the  others,) 

Goat  {pulling  hard  to  get  the  wagon  to  which  he  is  hitched 
out  of  the  ditch)    Baa!   baa! 

{Billy  Bob-Tail  walks  over  and  finds  Goat,  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Cat,  the  Dog,  and  the  Cow,  who  look  inquiringly 
at  the  unfortunate  Goat,) 

Billy  Bob-Tail  Poor  little  Goat,  you  are  in  a  bad  fix, 
but  I  wUl  soon  set  you  free.  {Stoops  down  and  unfastens 
the  harness.)    Now  you  can  go. 

{Billy  Bob-Tail  turns  to  leave  the  Goat,) 

Goat    Where  are  you  going,  Billy  Bob-Tail? 

Billy  Bob-Tail  {stopping  and  looking  around)  Why,  I  am 
going  out  to  seek  my  fortune,  but  it  seems  I  am  having  a 
hard  time  finding  it. 

Goat  {standing  up  on  hind  legs  and  begging)  May  I  go 
too? 

Billy  Bob-Tail  {laughing  heartily)  No,  whoever  heard  of  a 
goat  going  out  to  seek  his  fortune? 

Goat  {coming  nearer)  Oh,  please  take  me,  Billy!  The 
little  boy  who  owns  me  is  so  cruel. 

BUly  Bob-Tail  Well,  come  on.  If  I  get  very  tired,  I'll 
ride  you,  but  it  will  be  a  hard  old  ride. 

{Billy,  the  Cat,  the  Dog,  the  Cow,  and  the  Goat  go  on  down 
the  road  until  they  are  overtaken  by  a  Pig,) 

Pig  {running  between  Billy  Bob-Tail* s  legs)  Wee!  wee! 
Where  are  you  going,  Billy  Bob-Tail? 

Billy  Bob-Tail  My,  how  you  frighte»^me!  I  am  going 
out  to  seek  my  fortune,     igitized  by  vjOO^^f 

Pig  {standing  up  on  hind  legs)    May  I  go? 

Billy  Bob-Tail  {laughing  heartily)    Ha!   ha!    ha!    how 
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everybody  would  laugh  to  see  me  seeking  my  fortune  with  a 
dirty  pig  like  you. 

Pig  (eagerly)  Oh,  please,  Billy  I  I  must  go.  The  butcher 
is  coming  to  kill  me  to-morrow. 

Billy  Bob-Tail  I  can't  leave  you  for  the  butcher,  little 
pig,  so  come  on  with  me.    We  will  manage  some  way. 

(Billy,  the  Cat,  the  Dog,  the  Cow,  the  Goat  and  the  Pig  go 
on  down  the  road  until  they  come  to  a  large  forest,) 

Billy  Bob'Tail  (stopping  suddenly)  My,  what  a  dark 
forest!  (Turning  to  his  companions)  I  am  sure  you  must 
all  be  tired,  so  let  us  all  sit  down  on  this  green  grass  and 
rest.  (The  Cat,  the  Dog,  the  Cow,  the  Goat,  and  the  Pig  all 
sit  down  in  a  circle.    Billy  Bob-Tail  stands  in  the  middle.) 

Billy  Bob-Tail  My  friends,  do  you  see  that  deep  dark 
forest  just  ahead  of  us? 

(All  the  animals  bow  their  heads  to  give  assent.) 

We  must  go  through  it.  But  don't  be  afraid ;  if  anything 
tries  to  hurt  us  I  can  whistle  and  throw  stones. 

Cat    I  can  mew  and  scratch. 

Dog    I  can  bark  and  bite. 

Cow    I  can  moo  and  hook. 

Goat    I  can  bleat  and  butt. 

Pig    I  can  squeal  and  bite. 

BUly  Bob-Tail  We  are  all  right  (tosses  up  his  cap  three 
times)  Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah!  Let  us  go  on  into  the 
forest. 

(All  the  animals  rise  and  follow  BUly  into  the  forest.) 

Billy  Bob-Tail  How  dark  it  is!  I  can  scarcely  see  my 
hand  before  me.    What  is  that  queer  rustling? 

(An  unknown  animal  rises  from  the  ditch  and  comes 
towards  them.) 

Cat  Look  at  that  big,  black  thing  with  two  horns 
coming  towards  us. 

Billy  Bob-Tail  Make  all  the  noise  you  can  while  I 
whistle.     (BiUy  begins  to  whistle.) 


(All  together) 
Cat    Mew,  mew,  mew! 
Dog    Bow,  wow,  wow! 
Cow    Moo,  moo,  moo! 
Goat    Baa,  baa,  baa! 
Pig    Wee,  wee,  wee! 

(Unknown  animal  stops,  stands  still  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  runs  away  very  rapidly.) 

Billy  Bob-Tail  See  him  nm !  I  tell  you  we  could  frighten, 
an  army. 

Cat  (looking  intently  before  her)  Oh,  see  that  little 
house.    Let  us  go  in  and  spend  the  night. 

Dog  No,  no,  don't  think  of  such  a  thing.  It  might  be 
the  home  of  that  horrid  animal  we  saw  awhile  ago. 

Billy  Bob-Tail  That  is  so,  but  there  is  a  chance  that  it 
isn't  his  home.    How  can  we  find  out? 

Cat  I  can  soon  settle  that.  My  paws  are  very  soft.  I 
can  creep  up  without  any  noise  and  my  eyes  can  see  even 
though  it  is  dark.  I  will  creep  up  and  peep  through  the 
window. 

{Cal  climbs  up  to  the  window-sill  and  looks  in,  remains 
there  several  minutes.) 

Billy  Bob-Tail  (impatiently)  What  do  you  see?  Is 
there  anyone  there? 

Cat  (climbing  down)  Not  a  soul.  And  it  looks  as  if  it 
were  made  for  us.    Let's  go  in. 

Billy  1 

Dog    I 

Cow    y  All  right. 

Goat   I 

Pig    J 

(BUly,  the  Cat,  the  Dog,  the  Cow,  the  Goat  and  the  Pig  aU 
go  in.  Animals  look  around  curiously.  Billy  examines 
things  carefully.)  ^^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 

Digitized  by  Vn005<  It. 

BUly  Bob-TaU  (sinking  down  on  the  bed)  We  will  live 
here  always.    This  is  my  fortime. 
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•  Sand-Table  Demonstration 

We  first  get  acquainted  with  Billy  Bob-Tail  when  he  sits 
on  the  curbstone  of  the  city  street  lamenting  his  sad 
fate. 

So  our  sand-table  shows  us  first  a  long  row  of  well-kept 
houses.  The  houses  can  be  constructed  of  gray  cardboard 
and  should  differ  somewhat  in  structure. 

At  the  windows  we  see  green  shades  and  lace  curtains. 
Small  pieces  of  green  paper  pasted  over  one-half  of  the 
window  on  the  inside  before  the  house  is  pasted  together 
can  be  used  to  represent  the  shades,  and  the  lace  paper 
from  candy  boxes  is  seen  below  the  green  shades  to  repre- 
sent lace  curtains. 

The  houses  are  enclosed  by  a  fence  made  from  the  five- 
inch  sticks  which  the  children  use  in  their  number  work. 
These  are  put  into  the  sand  two  inches  apart  and  similar 
sticks  are  laid  on  top  of  these  to  represent  a  railing. 

In  front  of  these  houses  we  see  a  pavement  made  of  dry 
bricks  laid  close  together.  '  Along  the  edge  of  this  side- 
walk is  a  border  of  green  grass  (waxola  plentifully  sprinkled). 


The  yards,  too,  are  well  kept  and  have  a  heavy  growth  of 
grass.  Even  walks  of  white  sand  run  from  the  doors  to  the 
gates. 

We  find  Billy  here  sitting  in  a  meditative  attitude  on  the 
curb.  He  is  cut  from  paper  with  a  flat  standard,  so  he 
will  sit  alone. 

A  road  of  white  sand  leads  on  past  these  houses,  imtil  it 
loses  itself  in  a  deep,  dark  forest  a  little  farther  on.  This 
forest  is  made  of  evergreen  sprigs  stuck  in  the  sand. 

To  one  side  of  the  forest  we  meet  Billy  Bob-tail  again. 
He  is  standing  here  addressing  his  friends  who  are  going 
with  him  to  seek  their  fortune.  Here  we  find  the  cat,  the 
dog,  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  the  pig  all  sitting  and  listening 
very  attentively  to  Billy  as  he  pictures  the  dangers  which 
lie  in  the  forest. 

All  these  animals,  as  well  as  Billy,  should  be  cut  from 
paper  and  mounted  so  as  to  stand  alone. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  forest  we  see  a  neat  little 
house  and  at  the  window  of  this  house  we  find  the  cat. 

Billy,  the  dog,  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  the  pig  are  all 
waiting  the  cat's  decision. 


PLAYS   AND   GAMES 


Flag  Game 


Teacher^  VfhBLt  are  you? 

Pupil    I  am  a  flag. 

Teacher    Name  your  colors. 

Fupil    I  am  red,  white  and  blue. 

Teacher    What  does  red  stand  for? 

Fupil    Red  stands  for  courage. 

Teacher    What  does  white  stand  f6r? 

PupU    White  stands  for  purity. 

Teacher    What  does  blue  stand  for? 

Pupil    Blue  stands  for  truth. 

Teacher    Who  made  you? 

Pupil    Betty  Ross  made  me. 

Teacher  .  How  many  stars  did  you  wear  at  first? 

Pupil    At  first  I  wore  13  stars. 


Teacher    How  many  do  you  now  wear? 
Pupil    I  wear  48  stars  now. 
Teacher    What  does  each  star  stand  for? 
Pupil    Each  star  stands  for  a  state. 
Teacher    What  do  people  call  you? 
Pupil    People  call  me  Flag,  Old  Glory,  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  The  Red,  White  and  Blue. 
Teacher    Give  a  flag  salute. 
Pupil    I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag. 

And  to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands; 

One  nation  mdivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

I  give  my  head,  my  heart,  and  my  hand  to  God  and 
my  country.  V^r^rrT/^ 

One  country,  one  language,  one  flag. O  Ox  ^^ 

We  found  games  like  this  one  a  splendid  hdp  in  securing  complete 
statements. 
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The  Boy  Who  Put  His 
Mother  First 


Bertha  E.  Bush 

Chakacteks 
George  Washington  George's  Mother 

Richard    ]  George's  Sister 

Reuben      >  his  playmates  George's  Brother,  younger  than  he 

Sylvanus  j 
Costumes    As  much  b'ke  the  pict\ires  in  the  history  as  possible. 

Scene  I 


The  bank  of  the  Potomac.    Reuben  and  Sylvanus  sitting 
on  it,    Richard  enters 

Richard  Hulloa,  Reuben!  Hulloa,  Sylvanus!  Whereas 
George  Washington?  We  counted  on  him  for  this  day's 
sport.    I  thought  he  was  going  to  be  here.  ^ 

Reuben  He  was,  but  sometody  called  to  him  from  the 
house  and  he  was  oflf  like  a  deer.  It  made  me  cross,  for 
there  is  no  one  like  him  to  have  a  good  time  with.  He 
might  have  made  believe  that  he  didn't  hear  the  calling. 

Richard    I'll  warrant  you  tried  to  coax  him  to  stay. 

Reuben  That  I  did,  but  it  was  no  use.  He  thought  he 
ought  to  go,  and  of  course  he  went.  I  never  saw  a  boy 
so  set  on  doing  just  what  he  thought  he  ought  to  do. 

Sylvanus  There's  one  thing  he  is  just  as  much  set  on, 
and  that  is  going  into  the  navy. 

Richard  Yes,  indeed!  He  wants  that  more  than  any- 
thing in  the  world.  He  has  talked  of  it  ever  since  he  was 
a  little  chap  and  hoped  that  some  time  he  would  get  a 
chance  to  go. 

Reuben  Well,  that's  no  wonder.  We  all  want  that. 
I'm  sure  I  never  look  at  the  Potomac  here  without  wanting 
to  go  down  it  and  sail  off  to  sea  in  one  of  His  Majesty's 
ships. 

Sylvanus  How  blue  it  looks  to-day!  Do  you  think 
you  could  throw  a  stone  across  it? 

Reuben    Why  no.    Nobody  could.    It's  too  far. 

Richard  1  saw  a  boy  do  it  yesterday.  He  threw  a  stone 
clear  over  to  the  other  side. 

Sylvanus    I  don't  believe  it.    Do  you,  Reuben? 

Reuben    No,  I  don't.    Who  was  it? 

Richard  It  was  George  Washington.  Now  do  you  be- 
lieve it? 

Reuben    Oh,  yes!    He  can  do  anything. 

Sylvanus    He's  the  strongest  boy  I  ever  saw. 

Richard    And  he's  the  best  nmner. 

Reuben    And  he's  the  best  wrestler,  too. 

Sylvanus  And  he  can  jiutp  farther  than  any  boy  in  our 
set. 

Richard  He  can  climb  better,  too.  Don't  you  know 
how  he  cut  his  name  on  the  rock  higher  than  any  other 
name? 

Reuben  There  he  comes  now.  He  is  running  and  waving 
his  cap.    Something  good  mtist  have  happened.. 

(George  Washington  enters,  waving  his  cup  and  tossing  it 
up  in  delight,) 

George  Ho,  Richard !  Ho,  Sylvanus  and  Reuben !  What 
do  you  think  has  happened.  I'm  so  pleased  I  can  hardly 
stand  still. 

Richard,  Sylvanus  and  Reuben    Oh,  do  tell  us! 

George  My  brother  Lawrence  has  got  me  a  commission  to 
go  to  sea  in  His  Majesty's  navy. 

(The  boys  rush  up  to  him,  all  talking  at  once,) 

Richard    Oh,  when? 

Reuben    How? 

Sylvanus    Where?    • 

George  He  got  the  conunission  last  month,  but  we  did 
not  receive  the  letter  he  wrote  till  to-day.  It  is  on  his 
majesty's  ship  Bellona.    I  am  to  go  next  week. 

Richard    Next  week? 


Reuben    Great  Caesar's  Ghost!    This  is  sudden! 

Sylvanus    What  did  your  mother  say  about  it? 

George  She  isn't  at  home.  But  of  course  she  will  con- 
sent to  my  going.  Why,  it's  the  chance  of  a  life-time  I 
I  told  Aimt  Chloe  to  b^in  packing  my  trunk  right  away. 
Come  on,  boys,  and  help  me  lay  out  what  I  must  take. 


(They  go  of,) 


Scene  II 


The  porch  of  Washington's  house.    Enter  Richard,  Sylvanus 
and  Reuben 

Reuben  So  we  have  really  come  to  see  George  off!  Oh, 
how  we  shall  miss  him! 

Sylvanus  My  father  says  thitt  his  mother  will  miss  him 
most  of  all.  He  thinks  that  if  Madame  Washington  had 
been  at  home  when  the  letter  came,  she  would  have  refused 
him  permission  to  go. 

Reuben  Yes,  my  mother  thinks  so  too.  By  the  time 
she  got  home,  the  arrangements  were  so  well  along  that  it 
would  have  greatly  inconvenienced  those  who  were  expect- 
ing George  if  he  had  not  come.  There  goes  Sambo  with 
George's  tnmk. 

Richard  And  here  comes  George  with  his  mother  and 
little  brother  and  sister. 

(Enter  George  with  his  mother  clinging  to  him  on  one  side, 
his  brother  and  sister  on  the  other,) 

Sister  Well,  George,  the  time  has  come  to  say  good-by 
at  last.  We  don't  like  to  have  you  go.  Mother  cried  all 
night  long  over  it. 

George  (in  surprise)  Mother,  is  it  true?  Don't  you  want 
me  to  go? 

Mother  My  son,  I  can't  bear  to  have  you  go.  I  have 
kept  from  saying  so  because  your  brother  Lawrence  had  the 
arrangements  all  made  and  it  would  inconvenience  him  to 
change  them,  but  I  am  very  unwilling  to  have  you  go  to 
sea.    I  greatly  prefer  that  you  should  stay  at  home. 

George  Oh,  mother,  I  did  not  know  that  you  felt  that 
way!  But  (stepping  bcu^k)  if  you  do  not  wish  me  to  go,  I 
will  not  go.  Lawrence  will  not  mind  some  inconvenience 
to  himself  if  it  pleases  you. 

Brother  (to  mother)  Mother,  mother,  you  do  not  mean 
to  say  a  thing  like  that!  Why,  George  wants  to  go  into 
the  navy  more  than  anything  in  the  world! 

Mother  (sadly)    I  know  it.    But  I  do  not  want  him  to  go. 

Brother  But  his  trunk  is  all  packed  and  down  to  the 
wharf,  and  the  arrangements  are  all  made.  You  can't 
keep  him  at  home  now. 

George  Hush,  brother.  If  our  mother  does  not  wish  me 
to  go,  I  shall  remain  at  home.    Is  that  your  wish,  mother? 

Mother  It  is  my  wish.  But  oh  George,  I  do  not  want 
to  insist  on  it  after  matters  have  gone  so  far.  I  gave  you 
permission  by  my  silence  to  go  and  I  will  not  take  the  per- 
mission back.  But  it  is  certainly  my  wish  that  you  should 
give  up  this  commission  and  stay  at  home. 

George  Then  I  shall  do  it,  mother.  I  shall  not  go  to 
sea  if  you  wish  me  to  stay  at  home.  Come  on,  everybody! 
Let's  go  down  to  the  wharf  and  tell  Sambo  to  bring  my  trunk 
back. 

(They  all  pass  of,  George  walking  very  erect  with  his  mother's 
hand  on  his  arm.  The  little  sister  trips  along  behind  crying 
Joyously,  "Oh,  I  am  so  glad  George  is  not  going  away,**) 

Reuben  (to  Sylvanus  and  Richard  as  they  gopf)  I  am  glad 
too.    I  felt  that  I  could  not  bear  to  miss  him. 

Sylvanus  I  too.  But,  oh,  I  know  it  is  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment to  him. 

Richard  You  would  not  know  it  from  him.  See  how 
he  holds  up  his  head!  Disappointment  is  nothing  to  him 
compared  with  pleasing  his  mother.      . ,     CZoOQIp 

The  three  (together)  Did  you  eversee^arotlrer  iS^nKfe 
our  George  Washington? 
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Our  First  Flag 

Margaret  H.  Wallace 

Characters 
George  Washington 
His  friend,  Robert  Morris 
Betsy  Ross 

Scene  I 
Beisy  is  seated  on  a  law  chair  sewing.    A  knock  is  heard. 
Betsy  Ross    Come  in! 

Enter  George  Washington  and  Robert  Morris 

George  Washington  (bowing)    Is  this  Mrs.  Betsy  Ross? 

Betsy  Ross    Yes. 

George  Washington  I  am  George  Washington  and  this 
is  my  friend,  Robert  Morris.     {Both  bow.) 

Betsy  Ross  (rising  in  haste  and  courtesying)  What  can  I 
do  for*  you,  Sirs? 

George  Washington  We  want  you  to  make  a  flag  for  our 
country.    I  have  a  little  drawing  here  which  may  help  you. 

Beisy  Ross    What  colors  is  it  to  be? 

George  Washington  Red,  White  and  Blue.  Do  you 
think  Uiat  will  make  a  pretty  flag? 

Betsy  Ross  Yes,  I  think  it  will,  but  I  think  five-pointed 
stars  would  be  prettier  than  this  six-pointed  one  which 
you  have  drawn.    Do  you  not  think  so? 

George  Washington  I  do  not  know,  I  have  never  seen 
a  five-pointed  star. 

Betsy  Ross  It  is  very  easy  to  make.  See,  I  fold  it  like 
this  and  make  it  with  one  clip  of  the  scissors. 

George  Washington  and  Robert  Morris  That  is  very 
pretty.    Make  five-pointed  stars. 

Betsy  Ross    Did  you  bring  the  goods? 

George  Washington  No.  I  am  very  sorry  that  our 
country  is  so  poor.  We  have  no  money  with  which  to 
buy  it.  I  thought  that  you  might  have  something  that 
would  do.    Haven't  you? 

^fietsy  Ross  (thinking)    Let  me  think.    I  have  an  old  red 
flannel  petticoat. 

George  Washington    And  I  have  an  old  blue  army  coat. 

Robert  Morris    And  I  have  an  old  white  shirt. 

Both    Do  you  think  that  would  do? 

Betsy  Ross  I  will  try  to  make  it  do.  Send  them  to  me 
this  afternoon  and  I  will  try  to  havejt  for  you  to-morrow 
afternoon. 

Both  (bowing)    Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Ross. 

(Thty  go  out.) 


Scene  n 

(Betsy  sits  and  sews  for  a  few  minutes^ and  apparently 
finishes  the  flag  and  folds  it  up  and  puts  it  in  her  work  basket. 
She  is  semng  on  white  goods  when  a  knock  is  heard.) 

Betsy  Ross    Come  in. 

Both  (bowing)    Good  day,  Mrs.  Ross.    Is  the  flag  done? 

Betsy  Ross\(courtesying)  IfYes,  Sirs.  I  will  show  it  to 
you.     (She  unfolds  it.)    How  do  you  like  it? 

Both  It  is  very  pretty  indeed.  (She  folds  it  and  hands 
it  to  them.) 

Both  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Ross.  We  are  sorry 
we  cannot  pay  you. 

Betsy  Ross    It  was  a  pleasure  to  do  for  our  country. 

(AU  bow.) 

Fancy  Marches  in  the  Glass- 
room 

Irene  Douglass 

IN  almost  every  city  school  of  any  size,  there  is  to  be 
found  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  with  a  special 
gymnastic  instructor  in  charge.  Nevertheless  it  is 
desirable  for  every  class  -teacher  to  know  a  little 
about "  setting  up  "  exercises  and  marching.  A  wise  teacher 
will  famUiarize  herself  with  numerous  exercises  which  need 
only  take  up  a  few  minutes'  time  and  yet  which  amply 
repay  one  by  the  increased  interest  and  vigor  with  which 
subsequent  lessons  are  attacked.  These  "setting  up" 
and  marching  exercises  must  be  varied  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  prevent  any  one  of  them  becoming  monotonous, 
mechanical  and  dead. 

The  following  steps  are  excellent  as  a  variation  to  the . 
formal  marching  of  "left,  right,"  and  several  of  them  are 
used  in  the  gymnasium  of  a  world-famed  sanitarium. 
They  teach  agility,  lightness  and  gracefulness  and  are  am 
simple  that  even  very  little  children  can  easily  manage 
them. 

The  children  march  around  the  room,  keeping  equidistant 
from  each  other.  The  distance  is  determined  by  raising 
the  arms  horizontally  forward,  and  barely  toudiing  the 
back  of  the  child  in  front. 

I  Touch  and  step. 

Hands  on  hips.  Left  foot,  slightly  in  advance,  toe 
pointing  down,  touches  floor,  and  then  steps  forward. 
The  right  foot  repeats,  touching  floor  with  toe,  and  stepping 
forward.  A  two  step  may  be  hununed  or  sung  to  la-a  for 
this.    We  use  "Every  Little  Movement." 

II  Touch,  cross  and  change  step.     (Figs.  1  and  2.) 
Hands  on  hips.    (1)    As  in  number  one  tiie  left  foot 

is  extended  as  if  to  step,  but  the  floor  is  just  touched  with 
the  toe.-  (2)  Left  foot  then  crosses  right  and  the  toe 
again  touches  the  floor.  (3)  A  short  light  step  is  taken 
by  the  left;  (4)  then  the  right;  (5)  and  again  the  left. 
The  right  foot  then  does  the  same  with  touch,  cross  and 
change  step.  In  teaching  this  count  one,  two  —  one,  two, 
three,  and,  when  it  is  known,  a  polka  tune  may  be  hununed. 

III  Heel,  toe  and  change  step.     (Figs.  2  and  4.) 

(1)  Left  foot  advances,  heel  touching  floor;  (2)  Left 
foot  back,  toe  touching  floor;  (3)  left  foot  again  forward 
for  a  little  step;  (4)  the  right  then  takes  a  step  (5)  and 
again  the  left.  Repeat  with  right  foot.  The  same  time 
is  used  as  in  niunber  two.  The  body  bends  slightly  back- 
ward as  the  heel  touches  the  floor  and  slightiy  forward 
as  the  toe  touches  the  floor  beliind.  If  space  permit  it  may 
be  done  two  abreast,  each  two  childlren  taking  hands. 

Class  faces  to  centre  of  Ri8ii^aA*)hVnjfilfi]^^takes 
three  short  light  steps  sidewards,  turns  and  takes  three 
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Steps  sidewards  in  the  same  direction  while  facing  out. 
For  this  use  a  slow  waltzing  tune. 

V  See  Figs.  5  and  6. 

(1)  Left  knee  upward  bend,  toe  pointing  down;  (2) 
1^  forward  stretch,  then  three  short  steps  with  (3)  the  left 
foot;  (4)  the  right  (5)  and  the  left.  Repeat  with  right. 
Use  a  polka  time  for  this. 

VI  Ordinary  marching,  but  backwards  instead  of  for- 

wards. 

VII  Marching  sideways. 

VIII  Ordinary  marching  with  dapping. 

Clap  hands  in  front  of  body  and  then  behind,  keeping 
time  with  the  feet. 

DC    Follow  the  leader. 

Class  imitates  leader,  who  marches  (1)  hands,  on  hips, 
(2)  hands  on  head,  (3)  arms  folded  in  front,  (4)  arms  folded 
behind  back,  (5)  on  tiptoe,  (6)  with  arms  stretched  side- 
ways, (7)  arms  stretching  upward  keeping  time  to  marching 
etc. 


X  Running  on  tiptoe,  hands  placed  on  shoulders  up  and 
down  the  aisles. 

This  exercise  is  always  followed  by  a  deep  breathing 
exercise  such  as  arms  forward  and  upward  raise,  breathe 
in  sideways  and  downward  sink,  breathe  out. 

Breathing  exercises  should  follow  most  of  the  marching 
exercises,  especially  those  that  are  taken  quickly  and  if 
the  windows  have  been  thrown  open  at  the  beginning  of  the 
exercise,  the  children  will  enjoy  taking  the  deep  breaths 
of  cool,  fresh  air,  and  will  have  a  new  lease  of  energy. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  two-minute  "setting-up" 
exercise.  These  exercises  are  found  in  many  books  on 
physical  culture,  but  every  teacher  will  be  able  to  arrange 
different  sets  for  herself,  taking  care  to  use  exercises  that 
will  bring  different  parts  of  the  body  into  play  during  the 
short  period. 

1  Arms  sideways,  .raise  and  lower. 

2  Close  and  open  hands. 

3  Hands  on  hips,  body  sideways  bend. 

4  Hands  on  hips,  body  one  half  forward  bend. 

5  Hands  on  hips,  knees  one  half  bend. 

6  Inhale  and  exhale  deeply  four  times. 
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Babies  of  the  World     VI 


Alice  E.  Allen 

(For  anyfnumbcr  of  patriotic  little  folks,  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  with  beating  drums  and  flying  flags.     Of  course,  they  drink  a  merry 
*  Good  Healdi"  in  pantomime  on  third  Line  of  last  stanza.) 

We've  been  receiving  greetings  from  countries  far  and  near,  Our  dear  .old  Uncle's  fond  of  T  —  and  with  his  generous 

And  we'll  receive  a  number  more  before  the  end  o'  the  year.  hands, 

But  on  this  day,  with  beating  drums  and  starry  flags  un-  A  Good  Luck  Health  he  offers  you  made  of  his  favorite 

furPd,  brands. 

We  bo)rs  and  girls  of  Uncle  Sam,  give  Greeting  to  the  Here's  to  the  World  —  health,  wealth,  joy,  peace  bless 

world!  (or)  every  shore  and  sek! 

The  Brave  Boy  Scouts  of  Uncle  Sam  give  Greeting  to  the  The  brands  we  use  are  Liber-T  and  sweet  Prosperi-T! 

world ! 


D 


A  Bit  of  Chivalry 

^  OESN'T  it  seem  good  to  have  the  gate  open  again?  '* 
and  Hetty  swung  her  arms  in  .  her  long-sleeved 
homespun  apron  to  express  her  sense  of  freedom. 
"But  one  had  better  be  shut  up  inside  the  fort 
than  be  killed  by  the  Indians,"  answered  David. 

"Of  course,  I  know  that,  but  I'm  glad  enough  now  the 
Indians  have  gone  away,  and  we  can  go  outside  when  we 
please.  There's  Henry  and  Lucy.  Come  on!"  she  called, 
"we're  going  outside  to  play." 

"We  want  to  be  careful  and  not  go  too  far,"  cautioned 
David,  "for  perhaps  the  Indians  haven't  really  gone  away." 

Lucy  had  come  up  and  heard  his  last  words,  "O  yes,  they 
have,"  she  answered.  "I  heard  my  father  say  so,  and  we 
needn't  go  far  from  the  fort." 

"  Pooh !    who's  afraid  of  Indians  anyway?  "  scoffed  Henry, 
who  at  thirteen  felt  that  he  was  almost  a  man.     "If  one 
tried  to  catch  me  I'd  fight  him  good.    Let's  go  down  to  the 
brook  and  see  if  the  dam  we  started  to  build  is  there  all, 
right." 

And  the  four  trooped  out  past  the  heavy  timbered  gate 
which,  when  closed  and  barred,  made  complete  the  strong, 
bullet-proof  stockade  which  surrounded  the  little  cluster 
of  log  cabins  inside.  For  this  was  in  pioneer  days  when 
the  few  settlers  who  had  ventured  into  the  wilderness  west 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  gathered  in  the  frontier  forts, 
or  "stations,"  as  they  were  often  called,  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  safety  against  the  Indians. 

It  was  a  soft,  warm  afternoon  in  early  autumn,  the  sky 
was  blue  without  a  cloud,  there  were  no  trees  in  the  clearing 
around  the  fort,  for  trees  would  be  shelters  for  the  enemy, 
but  beyond  the  clearing  the  great  forest  stretched  on  every 
side,  green  and  deep,  so  peaceful,  so  still,  that  it  hardly 
seemed  possible  danger  could  lurk  there.  The  brook  ran 
near  the  fort,  a  clear,  chattering  little  stream.  They  found 
and  finished  the  little  dam  of  loose  stones,  begun  before  the 


last  Indian  scare;  then  floating  leaves  and  bits  of  bark 
as  boats  followed  them  down  the  current,  till  before  they 
knew  it  they  were  almost  at  the  line  of  trees. 

"How  I  should  like  to  go  into  the  woods!"  sighed  Lucy. 

"But  we  mustn't,"  David  spoke  quickly.  "You  know 
Captain  Howell  has  told  us  over  and  over  .that  we  mustn't 
go  beyond  the  clearing,  unless  some  of  the  men  are  with  us." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  fretted  Lucy;  "  but  I  wish  I  lived  in  some 
of  those  times  when  people  could  go  where  they  pleased." 

"Well,  I  wish  I  lived  in  the  time  Captain  Howell  was  tell- 
ing about  the  other  night,"  said  Henry.  "  The  Age  of  Chiv- 
alry, he  called  it,  ever  so  long  ago.  I  tell  you  it  must  have 
been  fine  then.  The  Knights  rode  on  splendid  horses  with 
their  ladies'  colors  tied  on  their  lances.  They  were  sworn 
to  defend  all  who  were  weaker  or  needed  them ;  and  if  they 
saw  a  lady  in  danger  or  trouble  there  wasn't  anything  they 
wouldn't  do  to  help  her,  even  if  it  cost  their  lives.  I  just 
wish  I  could  have  been  a  knight!" 

"One  can  defend  ladies  now,  if  they  want  to,"  rejoined 
Hetty.  "Captain  Howell  and  the  men  at  the  fort  are  all 
doing  that." 

"Of  course,  I  always  shall,"  Henry's  tone  was  lofty. 
"I'm  going  to  be  just  like  a  knight  and  defend  anyone  in 
danger." 

He  had  hardly  spoken  the  last  word  when  David  glanced 
round  and  his  face  went  white. 

" Indians!    Indians! "  he  cried.     " Run  for  the  fort ! " 

For,  all  unsuspected,  a  small  party  of  Indians  had  been 
lurking  in  the  forest,  who  had  seen  and  watched  them  from 
the  time  they  left  the  fort.  Their  first  thought  had  been 
to  kill  the  children,  but  they  had  decided  that  the  better 
plan  would  be  to  make  them  prisoners.  This  was  really 
more  profitable  than  killing  them,  as  they  could  make  useful 
servants  of  the  captives,  or  it  might  be  that  their  friends 
would  give  a  ransom  of  money  to  recover  them,  as  had 
sometimes  been  done.  And  the  Indians  had  learned  that 
(Continued  on  page  ISO) 
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C^ljstheniet  to  the  music  of  the  Victoi^San  Jacinto  School.  Da  Da*,  T«x^ 

The  Victor  in  the  schools 
is  an  established  fact 

The  Victor  in  the  schools  is  past  the  experimental  stages — 
it  is  an  actual  reality.  It  has  proved  its  immense  educational 
value  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  Victor  with  its  splendid  list  of  special  Victor  Educational 
Records  is  in  practical  use  in  the  schools  of  nearly  500  cities 
and  is  doing  a  wonderful  work.  It  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
elements  in  the  education  of  the  children — ^valuable  in  every 
grade  and  every  branch  of  school  work;  as  valuable  for  kinder- 
garten games,  marching,  calisthenics,  folk-dances,  and  play- 
ground work  as  for  the  teaching  and  exemplification  of  music. 

If  you  wish  to  know  just  what  the  Victor  is  accomplishing, 
ask  the  Superintendents  in  these  cities  what  they  have  found 
from  actual  experience: 

New  York  Cincinnati  Louisville 

Chicago  Newark  Rochester 

Philadelphia  Washington  St  Paul 

St  Louis  Los  Angeles  Denver 

Boston  Minneapolis  Portland 

Cleveland  Jersey  City  Columbus 

Detroit  Kansas  City  Toledo 

Buffalo  Seattle  Atlanta 

Milwaukee 
We  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  the  complete  list  of  nearly  500  cities 
in  which  the  Victor  is  in  use  in  the  schools,  so  that  you  can  ascertain  from 
the  Superintendents  nearest  to  you  what  a  help  the  Victor  is  to  them  and 
how  it  is  benefiting  the  children. 

Be  sure  to  visit  the  Victor  demonstration  at  the  Superintendents' 
Convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Philadelphia,  February  26  to  March  1. 
If  you  are  not  coming  to  the  convention,  a  demonstration  right  in 
your  classroom  will  gladly  be  given  by  any  Victor  dealer. 
Write  us  today  for  booklets  and  further  information. 

Public  School  Educational  Departmeiil 

Victofr  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camdoi,  N.  J« 

The  Victor  V  with  wood  horn  is  specially  recommended  for  general  school  work. 


Victor 
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{Continued  from  page  118) 
money  would  buy  many  things,  including  powder,  shot  and 
rifles.    So  they  had  left  their  guns  and  without  a  sound 
had  crept  stealthily  as  near  as  they  could,  unseen. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  Indians  rose  upon  their 
feet  to  spring  forward  and  seize  the  unsuspecting  group,  that 
David  saw  them  and  gave  the  cry  of  alarm.  They  each 
imderstood  the  danger,  the  greater  because  in  their  care- 
less play  they  had  gone  beyond  gunshot  range  of  the  fort, 
and  instantly  they  started  On  a  life  and  death  race  for  the 
fort,  Henry,  forgetting  in  his  fright  that  he  was  intending 
to  be  a  brave  defender,  and  running  ahead,  leaving  Hetty 
and  Lucy  and  David  to  escape  as  best  they  coidd.  As 
they  ran  David  was  between  the  girls,  with  Lucy  behind 
him. 

Then  Lucy  stumbled  over  the  root  of  a  stump,  "Don't 
leave  me,"  sh^  cried  frantically.  "  They  will  get  me.  Don't 
leave  me,  don't!" 

David  was  only  ten,  the  youhgest  and  smallest  of  the 
four.  He  was  desperately  frightened,  and  knew  that  every 
moment  counted.  They  all  heard  Lucy's  appeal,  but  Henry 
did  not  pause  or  even  turn  his  head.  Hetty  stopped,  but 
David  shouted,  "^un,  run!    I'll  help  Lucy." 

Whirling,  he  caught  Lucy's  hand  and  pulled  her  to  her 
feet,  and  with  a  little  push  sent  her  ahead.  "Run,  Lucy, 
run!"  he  panted. 

David  was  now  last;  he  knew  that  he  would  be  caught  if 
anyone;  his  heart  beat  like  a  hammer,  his  forehead  was  wet 
with  the  cold  sweat  of  terror,  but  he  could  not  have  left 
Lucy;  even  in  that  moment  he  was  glad  to  have  helped 
her.  David  ran  almost  as  fast  as  a  frightened  fawn,  but 
the  Indians  could  nm  as  swiftly,  and  their  longer  legs  gave 
their  steps  greater  length.  Poor  David  did  not  need  to 
look  back,  he  could  hear  the  soft  thud,  thud  of  the  mocca- 
sined  feet  drawing  nearer.  They  were  gaining  on  him. 
A  moment  more  and  a  strong  hand  grasped  his  little 
flannel  hunting  shirt,  and  with  a  wild  heart  throb  he  felt 
that  all  was  lost*  Then  a  swift  thought  came  to  him,  and 
throwing  his  arms  back  suddenly,  before  the  Indian  who 
had  hold  of  him  had  time  to  imderstand  what  the  motion 
meant,  David  slipped  out  of  the  shirt  and  hurried  on, 
leaving  the  astonished  Indian  with  the  empty  garment  in 
his  hands. 

By  this  time  they  were  within  gunshot  of  the  stockade. 
Their  screams  had  given  the  alarm,  and  seeing  their  danger 
rifles  were  thrust  out  of  the  loopholes,  and  the  Indians  who 
had  so  nearly  made  a  prisoner  of  David,  and  who,  as  they 
had  left  their  guns  behind  them,  dared  not  venture  farther, 
turned  sullenly  back,  while  David  followed  his  com- 
panions through  the  great  gate  into  the  safe  shelter  of  the 
stockade. 

"Well,  David,"  exclaimed  the  lookout,"  I  thought  once 
the  Indians  had  you!  That  was  a  neat  trick  you  played  on 
them,"  and  he  told  the  incident  to  those  gathered  aroimd. 

Lucy's  eyes  grew  wide.  "And  just  thmk,"  she  almost 
sobbed, "  if  David  hadn't  helped  me  up  when  I  fell  down,  and 
put  me  ahead  of  him,  it  would  have  been  my  dress  the  Indian 
would  have  caught,  and  I  couldn't  have  got  out  of  it,  and 
they  would  have  been  carrying  me  off  this  minute." 

"  Seems  to  me,  Henry" — Captain  Howell  spoke  sharply — 
"  that  as  you  were  the  oldest  and  largest,  you  should  have 
looked  after  Hetty  and  Lucy  and  not  have  left  it  to  little 
David." 

Henry's  face  was  flushed  with  his  exertion,  but  it  grew 
redder  still,  as  Lucy  turned  scornfully  toward  him.  "  Henry  1 
O  yes,  Henry  had  just  been  telling  about  the  Age  of  Chivalry, 
and  how  he  wished  he  could  have  been  a  ELnight  to  defend 
people.  Henry  can  talk  about  what  he'd  do;  but  David 
doesn't  talk,  he  just  does  things." 

"Three  cheers  for  David!"  called  Lucy's  father,  as  he 
held  her  close.    "The  boy  who  isn't  afraid  of  the  Indians! " 

"O  yes,  I  was  afraid  of  them!"  protested  David;  "but  I 
couldn't  leave  Lucy  to  be  caught." 

Captain  Howell  patted  David's  head.  "That  is  the 
greater  honor,  to  be  afraid  and  yet  act  bravely.  And  where 
one  forgets  himself  for  another  is  always  chivalry." 


My  Mamma's  Valentine 

Susan  M.  Kane 

I  wish  you  would  look  me  over  — 
My  head  and  my  hands  and  my  face. 

And  tell  if  you  see  about  me. 
Any  signs  of  paper  lace. 

Do  you  see  any  flower  pictures? 

Do  I  look  like  a  flying  bird? 
Do  you  see  any  gilt  or  silver. 

Or  crinkly  printed  word? 

A  valentine's  made  of  those  things. 

And  if  none  on  me  you  see, 
I'm  worried  about  my  manmia. 

As  worried  as  I  can  be. 

For  this  morning  when  I  kissed  her. 
And  called  her  "Mother  Mine," 

She  folded  her  arms  about  me, 
And  called  me  her  valentine. 


A  Comic  Valentine 

M.   C.   GOWARD 

In  a  certain  school-room  sat  a  child  who  was  very  poorly 
dressed.  The  other  children  of  the  district  were  most  of 
them  very  comfortably  clothed,  but  this  tiny  girl  had  to 
wear  very  shabby,  ill-fitting  clothing.  She  was  a  very  shy 
child.  Her  father  and  mother  both  were  drunkards,  and 
she  was  sadly  neglected.  Beside  her  sat  a  little  girl  who 
was  very  much  indulged  and  petted.  She  had  many  rela- 
tives who  loved  her,  beside  her.  immediate  family  of  an 
indulgent  mother  and  two  much  older  brothers.  Bessie 
wore  dainty  ribbons  and  pretty  clothes  and  was  as  much 
loved  by  the  children  as  her  really  sweet  nature  deserved. 

The  week  preceding  February  14,  the  children  clamored 
for  a  Valentine  Box.  The  teacher  granted  their  request  — 
and  for  two  days  preceding  Valentine's  Day  children  tip- 
toed to  the  frilly  paper  box  on  the  table  and  put  in  valen- 
tines for  each  other. 

The  afternoon  came  for  the  distribution  and  the  children 
were  delighted  and  excited  over  the  pretty  cards.  The 
teacher  had  particularly  forbidden  "comic  valentines" 
so  called.  The  fun  went  on  —  Bessie  was  kept  busy  every 
moment  opening  the  dainty  envelopes.  Little  half  starved 
Eliza  looked  on  wonderingly  —  but  never  did  one  find 
its  way  to  her.  Finally  the  mail  carriers  brought  one  to 
her  desk.  Her  look  of  astonished  delight  was  pathetic  to 
see.  Eliza  hurriedly  tore  the  envelope  open,  gave  one 
look  —  and  then  her  poor  little  frowzy  head  went  down  on 
the  desk.  In  the  envelope  was  a  hideously  cruel  caricature 
of  a  beggar  girl.  The  brave  child  never  uttered  a  soimd; 
only  hid  her  shamed  little  face  in  her  arms.  The  other 
children  were  too  merrily  busy  to  notice  the  incident. 
Only  one  child  saw.  That  was  Bessie.  She  hastily  took 
her  daintiest  valentine,  erased  the  scrawly  penciled 
name,  and  wrote  Eliza's  on  the  wrapper.  Then  she 
tip-toed  softly  down  the  aisle,  and  put  her  treasure  in  the 
hands  of  the  acting  "post-man."  Eliza  opened  the  second 
valentine  with  fear.  But  this  time  there  was  no  cruel 
joke  inside  The  child's  face  beamed  at  the  dainty  card 
and  the  tears  were  forgotten.  After  that  Bessie  became 
Eliza's  special  champion,  and  no  other  child  dared  to  call 
names  or  ridicule  the  little  girl's  shabby  clothing  and 
unfortunate  condition. 


Daily  deed  and  daily  thought, 
Slowly  into  habit  wrought, 
Raise  that  temple,  base  or  kir, 
Which  men  call  our  character. 
Build  it  nobly,  build  it  well 


In  that  temple  God  may  dwell ! 


lOosle 


— Edu*ard  W,  Benson 
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Columbia  Grafonola 

in  ihe  SchoolS"^^  one  greaiest  aid  to  the 

Teacher 


This  is  the  instrument  that  has  received  the  approval  of  the  leading  educators  as  the  one 
medium  to  bring  kindergarten  songs,  rote  songs,  ballads,  folk  songs,  arias,  and  opera  as  yw:al 
examples;  and  overtures,  sonatas,  and  symphonies  by  the  great  orchestras  and  military  bands  as 
instrumentai  examples,  into  the  school-room  for  daily  use. 

Our  special  list  of  records  of  school-room  music  includes  the  choicest  selections  from  the 
various  text-books  in  general  use: 

If  you  use  Milton  Bradley  Co/s  SONG  BOOKS  FOR  THE  KINDER- 
GARTEN— 

If  you  use  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co/s  FOLK-DANCE  BOOK  edited  by 
Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton— 

If  you  use  Ginn  &  Co/s  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  READERS 
in  the  grades —  . 

If  you  use  American  Book  Co.'s  HARMONIC  MUSIC  READERS  in 
the  grades — 

If  you  use  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co/s  MODERN  MUSIC  READERS 
in  the  grades — 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet,  "School  Room  Music,**  aqd  learn  what 
we  have  for  the  teacher. 

8000  Columbia  dealers  stand  ready  to  serve  you.  Call  on  the  nearest  of  thetn,  only  be  sure 
he  is  a  Columbia  Dealer. 

Columbia   Phonograph   Company,   Gen'l  . 

Educational  Dept,  Box  soi  TriboM  BuiMing.  New  Yoilc  ^^  . 

LONDON:  EARLSFIELD,  S.  W.  Digitized  by  CjOOSI 

Creators  of  the  Talking  Machine  industry.    Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking  Machine  art.    Owners  of 
the  Fundamental  Patents.    Largest  Manufacturers  of  Talking  Machines  in  the  World. 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


The  Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


An  Educated  Man 

Teachers  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  impress  upon 
their  children  in  the  month  of  February  that  an  unschooled 
man  is  not  necessarily  an  uneducated  man.  During  this 
month  we  study  the  fives  of  several  men  who  were  highly 
educated  according  to  their  day  and  generation  and  the 
life  of  one  whO)  judged  by  the  usual  standards,  was  not 
educated  at  all.  Right  here  is  the  time  and  place  to  teach 
what  education  really  means.  Was  Lincoln  educated? 
Of  course  he  was.  He  had  a  trained  mind,  the  ability  to 
sift  the  essentials  from  a  body  of  facts,  and  draw  conclu- 
sions from  them.  His  mind  was  an  efficient  instuument 
capable  of  serving  his  ends  in  life  and  capable,  also,  of  ex- 
pressing itself  clearly  and  vigorously.  Such  power  is  not 
acquired  without  hard  labor,  although  such  labor  may  not 
have  been  performed  in  school  under  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher.  In  the  case  of  Lincoln,  books  were  his  only 
teachers,  but  for  all  that,  he  could  not  escape  the  laborious 
process  of  education.  Neither  can  any  man  who  wants 
a  mind  capable  of  serving  him.  Intellectual  power  is  the 
fruit  only  of  hard  intellectual  labor  andthe  fives  of  such 
imschooled  men  as  Lincoln  prove  the  fact  even  more  con- 
vincingly than  do  those  of  college  bred  poets  and  statesmen. 


The  Other  Side 


There  are  times  when  the  youngest  and  gayest  and 
healthiest  of  teachers  find  it  difficult  to  keep  their  en- 
thusiasm. Yet  this  is  the  quality  that  all  successful 
teachers  must  possess.  Every  one  tells  them  so,  college 
presidents,  normal  school  principals,  superintendents  and 
the  ever  busy  magazine  writer.  But  uiiless  the  modem 
teacher  can  add  a  large  fund  of  philosophy  to  her  enthusi- 
asm, it  is  hard  to  see  how  she  is  going  to  keep  the  llatter  in 
the  face  of  the  absolutely  destructive  criticism  of  the 
schools  that  is  now  so  popular  a  feature  of  most  magazines. 
Surely  real  enthusiasm  is  not  possible  unless  it  be  founded 
on  an  abiding  faith  in  the  worth  of  one's  labors. 

Criticism  of  one's  personality,  one's  methods,  one^s  re- 
sults —  these  are  small  things  to  be  cheerfully  borne.  But 
to  be  told  that  one's  fundamental  end  and  aim  is  all  wrong, 
that  the  labor  of  years  has  been  worse  than  wasted,  that 
the  greater  one's  seeming  success,  the  greater  the  actual 
failure  —  such  charges  undermine  the  whole  foundation 
of  our  lives.  Enthusiiasm  in  the  face  of  such  criticism 
would  surely  be  unseemly.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
teachers  are  too  quiet  and  too  modest.  It  is  surely  the 
moment  for  some  of  these  to  tell,  in  loud  and  emphatic 
terms  too,  what  they  have  accomplished  in  their  years  of 
service,  to  describe  the  successes  instead  of  the  failures  of 
the  public  schools.  The  articles  might  not  be  so  interesting 
because  denunciation  is  always  entertaining,  but  they 
would  cheer  some  fellow  teachers  who  have  had  fewer  suc- 
cesses or  less  philosophy.  Perhaps  this  letter,  which  has 
just  come  to  the  editor's  desk,  will  help. 

"At  a  recent  Kansas  Teachers'  Convention,  Dr.  Claxton, 
United  States  Conunissioner  of  Education,  very  enthusi- 
astically denounced  derogatory  articles  recently  published 
in  Bok's  Home  Journal, 


"Those  who  read  them  will  remember  with  what  cer- 
tainty they  pronounced  our  Public  School  System  a  failure. 
According  to  Dr.  Claxton,  whose  dose  touch  with  the  actual 
work  of  Uie  Public  School  fully  qualifies  him  to  make  his 
reply,  the  results  of  the  System  far  outstrip  the  wildest 
dreams  of  its  originators.  The  decrease  of  illiteracy  of 
our  purely  American  population,  to  say  nothing  of  the  negro 
and  immigrant  population,  has  gained  momentum  with 
the  passing  years,  and  the  results  are  amazing.  To  say 
the  very  least.  Dr.  Claxton's  speech  was  a  consolation  and 
an  inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  have  given  the  very  best 
years  of  our  lives  to  the  workings  of  a  System  dubbied  by 
some  'Doubting  Thomas'  a  failure." 


"  Pitching'*  the  Pupil  from  Teacher  to  Teacher 

The  usual  practice  of  "pitching"  the  pupil  from  teacher 
to  teacher  as  he  passes  through  the  grades  is  a  wasteful  and 
detrimental  process,  according  to  the  opinion  of  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton, United  States  Commissioner  of  Educaton,  as  expressed, 
in  an  address  before  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  its  recent  meeting  in  Milwaukee.  The  teacher  of 
the  first  grade  one  year,  Mr.  Claxton  said,  should  be  the 
teacher  of  the  second  grade  the  following  year,  and  so  on, 
thus  teaching  the  same  children  from  year  to  year  imtil  the 
class  is  ready  to  enter  the  high  school,  where  departmental 
teaching  b^ins.  One  advantage  of  this  arrangement  was 
said  to  be  that  the  teacher  would  be  more  fully  acquainted 
with  what  the  children  already  knew  and  with  their  vari- 
ous abilities,  and  so  could  more  successfully  adapt  her 
teaching  to  their  individual  needs.  Actual  truJ  in  schools 
which  the  commissioner  had  supervised,  had  proven  the 
superiority  of  the  proposed  plan  over  the  usual  "pitching" 
from  teacher  to  teacher.  It  had  been  found  that  from  one 
to  two  years  could  be  saved  to  the  pupil  in  completing  the 
elementary  grades. 

The  Rural  School  and  the  Rural  School  Teacher  are  very 
much  in  the  limeHght  just  now.  The  latest  plan  for  their 
mutual  improvement  involves  the  purchase  of  a  farm  to 
be  run  in  connection  with  every  school.  The  farm  will  be 
used  primarily  to  demonstrate  agricultural  methods  to  the 
pupils,  but  it  will  contain  a  house  for  the  personal  use  of 
the  teacher  and  part  of  the  land  will  be  set  aside  for  the 
teacher  to  cultivate  for  himself  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  This 
would  be  a  method  of  increasing  the  meager  salary  of  the 
teacher  and  perhaps  holding  him  in  the  same  position 
for  a  longer  period.  If  the  plan  is  actually  put  in  opera- 
tion it  wUl  be  a  most  interesting  experiment. 


One  Great  Reason 

"Opportunity  really  knocks  at  many  a  door." 
"Then  why  don't  more  of  us  succeed  better?" 
The  trouble  is  that  Opportunity  ^a^^s^us  to  go^  to 
Ic."  Jigitized  "by  vnv_^ 

—PiUsburgh  Past 


work. 
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Helps  For  Primary  Teachers 


Of  course  you  use  Word  Builders  and  Sentence  Builders.  There  are  many  aifferent 
kinds  to  choose  from,  but  one  in  particular  which  has  met  with  favor  among  progressive 
teachers  is  the 

BRADLETS 
PHONETIC  WORD  BUILDER  NO.  1 

As  its  name  suggests,  this  builder  is  perfectly  correlated  to  the  present  phonetic 
method  of  teaching  reading.  The  box  contains  a  nimiber  of  phonograms  with  initial 
consonants,  which,  when  placed  together,  form  a  vocabulary  of  over  two  himdred  words. 
The  cards  are  pnnted  with  heavy  black  letters,  easy  to  read,  and  the  stock  used  is  strong 
manila.    Put  up  in  durable  box. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.15 

To  supplement  the  above  we  have  recently  published  a 

BRADLEY'S 
PHONETIC  WORD  BUILDER  NO.  2 

This  consists  of  diphthongs  and  double  consonants  with  endings,  which,  when  placed 
together,  form  a  vocabulary  of  about  five  hundred  words.  Same  style  of  type  and  card 
as  used  in  No.  1. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.15 

In  sentence  building  the  newest  and  one  of  the  most  effective  builders  is  found 
in  the 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading 

EXPRESSION  CARD  AND  SENTENCE  BUILDER 

This  is  a  large  card  123^  x  24  inches,  containing  the  vocabulary  used  in  the  basal 
stories  of  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  One.  The  words  are  arranged  in  connected 
sentences,  each  card  making  a  complete  story.  One  side  is  printed  in  bold  Roman 
letters  and  the  other  in  large  script.  The  cards  are  to  be  cut  apart  by  the  pupils,  and  • 
the  words  aie  divided  by  ruled  lines  to  facilitate  even  cutting.  In  point  of  economy  and 
efficiency  this  builder  wdll  be  found  unusual.     There  are  four  cards  one  for  each  of  the 

first  four  basal  stories.  Any   uachar  may  procure   a    sampis  by  sending  three 

2'cent  stamps  to  any  Milton  Bradley  Company  agency, 

Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield,   Mass. 

Boston         New  York         Philaddphia         Atlanta  San  Francisco 

CHICAGO:  KANSAS  CITY: 

Thomas  Charles  Company  Hoover  Brothers 
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Travels  of  Kito     VI 

Alice  E.  Allen 

Kito  is  a  little  cloth  doggie  who  slips  on  your  hand  like 
a  glove.  He  belongs  to  Polly.  She  left  him  in  a  big  man's 
pocket  when  she  went  to  ride  in  his  car.  The  man's  little 
boys  left  him  in  a  pumpkin  when  they  were  making  Jack- 
o*-Lantems.  Kito  went  to  a  little  old  lady.  She  gave 
him  to  Dilly  who  had  no  toys.  Dilly  was  going  to  give 
him  to  poor  little  lame  Billy.  But  Kito  got  lost  again. 
This  time  he  went  to  Ruth.  Ruth's  mother  sent  him  back 
to  Dilly.  She  sent  another  dog  just  like  Kito  to  Billy. 
Billy,  Jappy,  Dilly,  and  Kito  had  their  pictures  taken. 
Rutii  sent  one  of  Kito  to  her  cousin  Polly.  Now,  Ruth 
has  just  told  Dilly  that  Polly  says  Kito  is  hers  and  she  wants 
him  back.  Ruth  has  told  Dilly,  too,  that  her  father  says 
Billy  can  be  made  well  and  strong. 

After  Ruth  had  gone,  Dilly  sat  very  still 
with  Kito  in  her  arms.  It  would  be  a  big, 
empty  world  for  her  without  any  Kito  to 
cuddle.  But  Polly  wanted  him,  too.  And 
he  really  did  belong  to  Polly. 

"rU  just  go  over  and  see  Billy,''  she  said. 
So  she  and  Kito  went  to  Billy's  little  home. 

Through  the  window,  Dilly  could  see  Billy. 
He  was  waving  his  crutch. 

"Fm  going  to  get  well,"  he  cried,  almost  be- 
fore Dilly  was  in  the  house.  "I'm  going  to  a 
hos-pi-tal  and  get  well.     Doctor  Earl  says  so." 

E"Will  it  hurt.?"  asked  Dilly. 
"Some,"  said  Billy.  "But  who  cares.?  It 
won't  hurt  as  much  as  being  lame  all  the  time 
does.  Anyhow,  I'm  going  on  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day. And  you  can't  help  being  plucky  on 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  can  you.?" 
"No,"  said  Dilly. 


"I'm  going  to  take  Jappy  with  me,"  said 
Billy.  "He'll  make  me  think  lots  of  nice 
things  while  I'm  getting  well." 

The  next  day  was  Lincoln's  Birthday.  It 
was  after  Billy  had  gone  away  in  Doctor 
Earl's  car  to  the  hospital  that  Dilly  remembered 
that  in  two  days  it  would  be  Valentine's  Day. 

"I'm  —  going  —  to  —  do  —  it,"  said  Dilly. 
"  But  —  I  —  won't  —  tell  —  anyone." 

Dilly  found  an  old  candy  box.  She  kissed 
Kito.  Then  she  put  him  in  the  box.  She 
tied  on  the  cover.  She  wrapped  it  in  paper  as 
well  as  she  could.  Then  she  took  Joe's  big 
blue  pencil. 

In  big  blue  letters,  she  printed: 

P-0-L-L-Y    L-E-E 

W-O-O-D-L-A-N-D, 

N.  Y. 

Dilly  didn't  know  what  N.  Y.  meant. 
But  her  teacher  had  told  her  to  put  it  on 
letters.     So  she  did. 

She  didn't  dare  to  stop  a  minute  to  think. 
She  just  stuck  little  bow  knot  seals  the  teacher 
had  given  her  all  over  the  little  package. 
Then  she  took  all  the  pennies  she  had  and  ran 
to  the  post-office.  When  she  came  back,  she 
had  two  lonely  little  pennies  left.  But  Kito 
had  gone.  Her  arms  were  empty.  But  some- 
how or  other  her  heart  was  very  glad. 

"I  can  get  along  without  Kito,"  she  said. 
"'Cause  I'll  just  keep  thinking  how  glad  Polly 
Lee  will  be  to  get  him  back!" 
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NOTES 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  National  Society  for  the  Promo- 
motion  of  Industrial  Education,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York  City,  is  seeking 
in  many  different  ways  to  help  local 
school  authorities  in  the  task  of  setting 
up  and  carrying  on  the  schools,  giving 
practical  education,  fitting  for  the  home 
and  the  shop.  Among  the  last  of  these 
helpful  lines  of  service  is  a  registration 
bureau  or  agency  for  teachers  and  direct- 
ors of  industrial,  trade  and  household 
arts  training. 

This  agency  or  bureau  has  been  estab- 
lished in  order  that  the  office  may  be  able 
to  meet  properly  the  many  inquiries  from 
School  Boards,  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  principals  of  vocational  schools,  for 
suggestion  and  information  as  to  com- 
f>etent  instructors.  The  number  of  per- 
sons with  the  necessary  experience  or 
preparation  for  positions  as  teachers  in 
vocational  schools  is  very  limited  at  the 
present  time.  The  Society  expects 
through  this  bureau,  to  put  school  au- 
thorities in  touch  with  those  already  en- 
gaged as  teachers  in  industrial,  trade  and 
household  arts  schools,  who  are 'seeking 
promotion,  and  with  qualified  persons 
who  are  seeking  entrance  to  the  work. 
Through  this  registration  or  agency 
scheme  for  teachers,  the  Society  also 
hopes  to  be  of  large  service  to  its  own 
members,  desiring  promotion  or  seeking 
positions  as  instructors  for  the  first  time. 

The  service  of  registration  for  profes- 
sional members  of  the  Society  will  of 
course  be  restricted  to  its  own  member- 
ship. Those  not  being  members  desiring 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  courtesy,  can 
do  so  by  joining  the  organization,  which 
.viil  entitle  them  to  all  other  benefits 
including  past  and  current  publications 
from  time  to  time,  which  are  to  be  in- 
creased in  number  and  importance. 

The  office  will  not  undertake  to  recom- 
mend or  discriminate  between  members 
when  dealing  with  school  committees, 
with  regard  to  the  ordinary  or  usual  teach- 
ing positions  in  vocational  schools.  The 
office  does  not  have  the  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  professional  members  of  the 
Society  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge 
of  such  a  responsibility.  What  it  will 
undertake  to  do  will  be  to  establish  a 
clearing  house  of  information  whereby 
school  officials  and  members  of  the  Society 
may  be  placed  in  touch  with  each  other 
through  the  material  filed  by  such  mem- 
bers and  sent  to  school  officials  on  request. 
Members  will,  for  the  present  at  least, 
not  be  notified  by  the  office  that  vacancies 
exist.  School  officials  will,  with  the  help 
of  the  papers  sent  them  by  the  office  upon 
request,  approach  those  members  in 
whom  they  are  interested  by  correspond- 
ence or  otherwise. 

School  officials  everywhere  in  estab- 
lishing and  carrying  on  this  new  work  of 
practical  education  are  invited  and  urged 
to  use  the  service  of  the  Society  in  dealing 
with  their  local  problems,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  of  secur- 
ing proper  teachers  for  the  work.  There 
is  every  evidence  to  show  that  through  its 
registration  of  teachers,  the  Society  will 
have  a  large  opportunity  to  serve  both 
school  officials  and  its  own  membership. 

All  requests  for  information  and  corre- 
spondence should  be  directed  to  C.  A. 
Prosser,  Secretary  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, Room  415,  105  East  22nd  Street, 


Why  Suffer? 


and  feel  good  for  nothing  ?      Surely  you  are 
not  willing  to  endure  the  headache,  the  back- 
ache, the  lassitude,  the  nervousness,  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  misery  from  which  women  are  so 
apt  to  suffer  at  times.     There  is  a  far  better 
thing  to  do.    Thousands  and  thousands  of  now 
stronger  and  happier  women 

Remember 

BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 

and  the  help  they  have  found  in  their  use,  with 
gratitude..  If  you  wish  to  be  healthier — ^try  a  few 
doses  of  this  unequaled  remedy.  You  will  be 
astonished  at  the  difference  in  your  feelings,  your 
spirits  and  your  looks. 

Your  digestive  organs  will  be  strengthened,  your  liver  stimu- 
lated, your  bowels  regulated.  With  these  organs  in  good  order, 
and  with  inripurides  removed  from  your  system,  all  your  bodily 
(unctions  will  be  performed  naturally,  without  suffering. 

You  will  have  purer,  richer  blood,  brighter  eyes,  clearer  com- 
plexion. You  will  know  what  it  is  to  be  cheerful— and  what  this 
means  to  yourself  and  those  about  you — after  you  havt  secured 
the  tonic  effect  of  the  valuable  and  reliable  Beecham's  Pills.  You 
will  know  how  genuine  these  true  friends  are  which 

Make  Women  Healthier 

Directions  of  special  value  io  women  are  with  every  box 


SdU  Twywhw  in  boxL. 
bATe  them.  s«nd  price  to 


10e«iMl2Se.    If  i 

BMcluun,  417  Cuud  Str««t,  N.Y. 


r'7%e  hatgtsl  Sale  of  Any  Medidne  in  the  Worin 


YOU  CAN  STUDY  WHILE  YOU  TEACH 


iBt+  .uaj^er*  ■•»  k***** 

t-CK.  t*I.  KhTiMiBTIfr    *ffirr  *i;»^H  «.<■<  *!»& 


A'l^  1'^  -i  iirittT  tcacbcT  a\]  the  time  yoti  nrr  studying,      FurlherTTn.irc,  you  c^m  ab*iiliitriy  miStef  duTir>(if  ycigr 

5,  If    iii'H,  th-wc  br^ncbi-s  which  hiive  &^w.iya  givcnyou  trouble,  stti  you  need  fiLvcr  a^aia  give  li  cm  serious 

ail' II.!  1m:  1.      Ilxcry  leacber,  cictrpt  untlef  mcAl  unusual  tir^rumslane^ft  mit 

prciierii  in  more  ihan  one  ca.'kC  in  &  tbiiu»4iitj>  am  find  it  r*i^iblc  t*j  scl 

a^fcd*  a  bitle  pcni^^  of  each  djy  for  sluiSy  tURrler  C4^3fn|j«!lrni  direclioti. 

\o<n  surely  nrc  not  the  one  in  a  ihoa^ind  wbo  taiuioi!     Vou  cati  iilvmy^ 

firnl  line  tinjtr  to  do  the  things  you  ou^^ht  to  do 

A  BETTER  SCHOOL,  BETTER  SAURY 

Ami  impn^vt^i  wartinjg;  caDdiiiun^  ^iwill  ynu  us  i^iwo  n^  you  bJl^  ^?  iMmfit 
thu  riiif'fit  (n  pniimoiiun,  This  is  the  ic  boo  I  Fur  you  -- the  teacher?' ci»rrt' 
S[  joTH  i  cf  ict  sc  hi  jol  V^mf  in  I  crt^ls  are  uu  r  on  Iv  in  i  en^U  \V  e  og  cr  N  ■  ■  rm  u  ] 
(.  iir-^i-^  for  #tron|ur  rc%'iew%;  Prixruiry  and  Inlefmediiitc  and  Liranimur 
lil  ihfMln  fur  aU  gradrG^,  and  Acndtmic  braricbcs  lor  ajilvfliited  stuiy. 
V  lii^'  ti.f-djy  for  infDrmcilinn,  and  atalK  esacLly  what  ymi  need, 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAGO 


For  Pupils  Backward  in  Reading  Get  the 
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*NiNA  B.  Hartford 
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'  I.  IVe     a      val  -    en  -   tine       for    grand  -  ma,        With      flow  -    ers,  white    and      red, 
2.     I      will   seal     them      all       and     mail     them,         But       I'll       not  write      my     name; 
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oth  -  er     one   with    ros  -  es         Is      for     my    cous  -  in    Ted ;     Dear    sis  -  ter's  has     a      fair  -  y,        On 
ev  -  'ry     one    will    won-  der    From  whom  the     mes-sage  came ;      But    best    of    all     I'm  keep  -  ing       To 
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dain  -  ty     gold  -  en  wings, 
give     to    Moth-er  Mine^ 


And     fa  -  ther's  has      a     pic 
A    bunch    of  sweet  -  est    ros 


ture 
es, 
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Of    a      lit  -  tie   bird   that  sings. 
For        she's  my   Val  -  en  -  tine. 
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February  "Floats" 

Alice  E.  Allen 

!^(A  little .exerciself or  the  whole  school,  representing  by  "Floats" 
ebruary's  four  days  —  Candlemas,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Valentine's 
Day  and  Washington's  Birthday.) 

1  Candlemas  Day  is  represented  by  a  small  cart,  drawn 
by  children,  all  of  whom  watch  eagerly  the  large  Teddy 
Bear  who  sits  in  the  cart,  looking  anxiously  over  his  shoulder 
for  his  "shadow."  The  cart  is  trimmed  with  dried  moss, 
faded  leaves,  with  here  or  there  a  green  one,  all  powdered 
with  "frost**  or  "snow.**  A  large  figure  2  carried  on  a 
small  flaglDy  Teddy  shows  the  day  of  the  month. 

Children  recite  {in  sing-song  fashion  looking  about  for  shadow) 

Here's  old  Bruin,  now, 

Looking  for  his  shadow; 
Hope  he  will  not  see  it 

On  the  hill  or  meadow,  j 

2  Lincoln's  Birthday:  This  cart  is  drawn  by  a  small 
"Uncle  Sam**  —  the  hat  will  do  for  costume,  if  the  rest 
seems  too  elaborate.  It  is  draped  with  red,  white,  and  blue 
bimting  or  paper,  and  trimmed  with  stars.  In  it  is  a  small 
log  cabin,  made  of  pasteboard,  painted  to  look  real,  or  of 
splints.  Over  it,  floats  a  small  Flag.  Figures  12  are  shown 
on  side  of  cart  or  cabin. 


Children  recite 


Here's  Uncle  Sam*s  pride  ! — 
Lit  by  pine-knot  ember. 


'Tis  the  hut  where  long  ago 
Lincoln  lived  —  remember? 

3  Valentine's  Day:  This  cart  is  drawn  by  tiny  children 
with  pretty  wings.  It  is  trimmed  with  dainty  trailing 
bow-knots.  In  it  rides  the  Queen  of  Hearts  —  a  small  girl 
—  scattering  paper  hearts  or  Valentines.  Figures  14  shown 
on  her  cap. 

Children  recite 

Here  comes  the  Queen  of  Hearts  — 

Valentines  fall  thickly  — 
Lest  the  world  forget  to  love, 

And  grow  old  too  quickly. 

4  Washington's  Birthday:  This  cart  may  be  drawn  by 
a  small  Columbia  in  pointed  cap.  It  is  decorated  with 
flags  and  cherries.  In  it  sits  the  Father  of  His  Country  — 
as  little  a  one  as  may  be  found  in  as  much  of  the  well- 
known  uniform  as  practicable.  He  carries  large  hatchet* 
Shows  figures  22  on  flag  or  cap. 

Children  recite 

Here's  George  Washington, 

Carrying  Truth's  hatchet. 
Keen  and  sure  to  hit  the  mark. 

Not  a  blade  can  match  it! 

All  {while  ^^ Floats'*  pass  around  room) 

Sun,  shadow,  stripe  and  star,  t 

Hatchet,  heart,  ^nd  cherry,    OQlC 
Looking  back,  but  marching  on,     O 

So  goes  February! 
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BOOKS 

BuNKY  Cotton-Tail,  Jr.  Grades  I-II. 
A  sequel  to  The  Tale  of  Bunny  Cotton- 
Tail.  By  Laura  Rountree  Smith.  Nu- 
merous illustrations  and  frontispiece  in 
colors.  128  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  30 
cents.  I 

Here  the  children  meet  again  their  old 
favorites,  Bunny  and  Susan  Cotton-Tail 
and  Grandpa  Grumbles;  the  mischievous 
fox,  Bushy-Tail;  and  some  new  characters 
quite  as  absorbing.  A  splendid  supple- 
mentary reader  for  first  and  second  grades. 
Illustrated  end  sheets  with  space  for 
owner's  name.  Numerous  outline  sketches 
in  black  and  white  by  author. 

Extemporaneous  Speaiong.  By  Pear- 
son and  Hix.  268  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 
New  York:   Hinds,  Noble  fir  Eldridge. 

Parlor  elocution  and  Ciceronian  thunder 
still  have  their  places,  but  the  new  text- 
book by  Pearson  and  Hix  is  devoted  to 
teaching  the  simple,  sane  science  of  talk 
ing  "shop"  effectively. 

Appropriately,  the  book  has  a  way  as 
well  as  an  aim  of  its  own.  A  healthy  puff 
of  the  breath  turns  every  page  of  the 
theory  of  public  speaking  here.  The 
student  does  the  real  work  in  the  laboratory 
of  twenty-eight  practical  speeches  which 
have  the  push  to  make  them  presentable 
anywhere. 

Ons's  Hannah  of  Kentucky.  By 
James  Otis.  Cloth,  12mo,  149  pages  with 
illustrations.  Price,  35  cents.  New  York , 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  American  Book 
Company, 

This  supplementary  reader  for  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  tells  of  the  adven- 
tures of  a  little  girl  in  the  migration  from 
North  Carolina  to  Kentucky,  and  of  the 
settlement  of  Boonesborough.  Hannah 
tells  in  simple  language  of  the  experiences 
of  herself  and  of  her  friend,  Jemima  Boone, 
in  driving  their  cattle  into  the  mountains. 
While  Mr.  Boone  and  his  companions  were 
laying  out  a  trail  into  the  Kentucky  coun- 
try—  that  famous  trail  which  is  known 
as  the  Wilderness  Road  —  Hannah  and 
Jemima  remained  with  their  mothers  and 
the  other  children  in  a  beautiful  but  lonely 
spot  near  the  Clinch  River,  where  they 
were  in  constant  danger  of  attacks  from 
Indians  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  They 
had  some  thrilling  times,  and  were  only 
too  glad  when  Mr.  Boone  returned  to  say 
that  a  fort  had  been  built  and  that  they 
were  to  journey  on  to  their  new  home. 
And  Hannah  tells  about  the  fort  — 
Boonesborough,  of  course  —  about  Jem- 
ima's "dreadful"  experience  with  the  In- 
dians; and  that  happy  time  when  the 
first  wedding  in  Kentucky  was  celebrated. 
Then  came  that  day  when  the  Indians 
attacked  the  little  fort  —  and  here  this 
interesting  book  comes  to  an  end.  The 
pictures  are  as  attractive  as  the  story 
itself. 


POST  CARDS 


of  Lighthouses,  domestic  and 
foreign  (larsest  selection  in 
the  world). 

Also  Irish  Scenery,  Irish  Antiquities,  etc. 

List  and  sample  cards,  anywhere,  five  cents  in  stamps. 
'     "^      .E,D:  The  Lighthouse,  Belfast,  Ireland 


Strain,  Dept. 


WOULD  YOU 

Show  this  wholly  visihle 
typewriter  to  your  friend^ 
nd  let  them  see  wherein  It 
ezc«lle  any   $!••  Type- 
writer made,  if  we  wonld 
eend  one  to  yoa  Free  of  On« 
Cent  of  Coet  for  yoa  to 
Iceep  forever  aa  your  own  ? 
Then  on  a  poetal  card,  or 
or  to  •  lftt«r  to  oa.  •Imply 


You  Caii  Weigh 
^'  y""  Should  Weigh 

My  pupils  are  among  the  most  refined,  intel- 
lectual women  of  America.  They  have  rcgaintd 
health  and  good  figures  and  learned  to  keep  well. 
Each  has  given  me  a  few  minutes  a  day  in  the 
privacy  of  her  own  room  to  following  scientific, 
hygienic  principles  of  health,  prescribed  to  suit 
each  individual's  need. 

You  Can  Be  WeU 

My  work  has  gro^-n  in  favor  because  results  are  quick, 
natural  and  permanent  and  because  they  ore  scientific 
and  appeal  to  common  sense. 

No  Drugs— No  Medicines 

Radiate  Health — so  that  everyone  with  whom  you  come 
in  contact  is  permeated  with  your  strong  spirit,  your  whole- 
some personality — feels  better  in  body  and  mind  lor 
your  very  presence. 

Be  Attractive — well  groomed. 

Improve  Your  Figure— in  other  words  beat  fenrhmA.  You 
wield  a  stronger  influence  for  good,  for  education,  for  wholc^^me 
riflrht  livinar.  if  you  are  attractive  and  well,  graceful  aud  poi^ied ^up- 
right in  body  as  well  as  in  mind— and  you  are  happier. 

Judge  what  I  can  do  for  you  by  what  I  liaer*  dona  for  other?. 

I  think  I  do  not  exagirerate  when  I  say  I  have  corrected  more 

Cbroaie  Ailments  ann  built  up  and  reduced  more  ii'omen  during 
the  past  nine  years  than  any  physician— the  best  physickaii  dn-  my 
friends— their  wives  and  daughters  are  my  popib.    I  bflve 


Reducecl  ^^^^  25,000  women  from  10  to  8S  lbs.    I  have  roundc(| 

m,mm^^^^^^^  OUt  aUd 

Increased  the  Weisht  ®f  "^?*?^  more-nii  m^  by 

****^^^***^'"  li!S  ^  ^■K***'  strengthenmg nenes .  Jit ji rt . ci re ii - 
lation.  lungs  andvital  organs  so  as  to  regulate  the  assimi  lotion  of  fiKid, 
I  want  to  help  every  woman  to  realize  that  her  health  lies,  to  a  deBTve. 
ia  herowB  heads,  and  that  ahe  can  reach  her  idealia  ficure  and  poiv*. 

Won't  you  Joia  as7— we  will  make  you  and  the  world  better. 

I  have  published  a  free  booklet  showing  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly,  and  giving  other  infor- 
mation of  vital  interest  to  women.    Write  for  it  and  I  will  also  tell  you  about  my  work. 

If  you  are  perfectly  well  and  your  figure  is  just  what  yoa  wish,  jrou  may  be  able  to  help  a  dear 
friend.  If  you  are  in  Chicago  come  to  see  me.  I  am  at  mydeakfrom  8  a.m.  until  S  p.m.,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  see  anyone  interested  in  this  great  movement  of  health  and.figure  through  natural  means. 

Sit  down  aad  write  to  me  NOW.    Don't  wail— yoa  amy  forget  tt. 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience,  and  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  it 

Susanna  Cocroft,  Dept  45,  624  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


Miss  Co  croft  is  a  college  bred  woman, 
care  of  the  health  and  figure  of'womatu 


She  is  the  leading  authority  upon  the  scientific 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
^FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


Wake  up  the  Jove-pf-country  spirit  In  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
iT^es^r.s  the  inakinff  of  beUer  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
moLhtfTi.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  the  eplencllcl  bis  flag 
we  send  you  will  not  eoet  you  ene  eent  either  I  •     -• 

WRITE    U  8  ^  "^^U  your  pupils  about  it  today.    See  if  they  dont  enter 

wiahington  CDCC  f??*2  ^  *°"^  ^^  "**  P**^   ^^^  *•  ^^"^  ^o"  can  gat  this 
...  •_._  f  Ktt  big  flag  free: 


B   wi       ^   ™     «  **    Firtiir« ..  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  sond  you  postpaid  55  of  our 

Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags.  48  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
aStandard  U.S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  sarr^j  ^w^  thv  w  .uld 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  Way  you  got  It  abeolutely  ffreo  for  your  achool. 

Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  >ag  all  ths  mor^. 

j»" Write  todey  for  Buttone,  we  will  eend  them  poetpeid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

m^^  ARB  TNB  FICTUIIBe  OF  TNB  PATRIOTS  "WASNINOTON"  ^^mm 
^^V  AND  ••LINCOLN"  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL?  ^^k 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  S0x24  Inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  th»3 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  thu 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Ploese  etato  kind  off  buttons  you  doeire  us  , 
to  send  you.  ST* After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.  I 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO..  I07  Msrldlan  8t.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
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Good  Cheer  Days     VI 

Alice  E.  Allen 

Never  strike  sail  to  a  fearl  —  Emerson 

Everv  season  is  brimful  and  running  over  with  its  own  particular 
Good  Cheer.  There  is  enough  to  fill  every  school-room  in  the  land  — 
and  still  there  will  be  plenty  left.    Be  sure  that  you  get  your  share. 

Red,  White,  and  Blue  everywhere  —  the  air  a-tingle  with  patriotism 
—  of  course,  the  central  thou^t  of  little  February  is  of  our  dead 
and  gone  heroes,  and  how,  even  in  our  little  way,  we  can  be  like  them. 

Let  us  take  bravery  for  the  keynote,  and  show  how  by  being  brave 
and  feariess  every  day  we  do  our  best  and  make  each  day's  best  a  little 
better  than  yesterday's.    Let  the  motto  be  ''Never  be  AntAXDl" 

February's  Cheer 

Waving  Flass  and  marching  feet. 
Drum  and  bugle  sounding  clear. 

Patriotism  everywhere  — 
Make  up  February's  Cheer! 

The  Motto 

In  this  world,  that  God  has  made, 
Never,  never  be  afraid! 

Our  Best 

We  can't  do  any  better, 
Than  Our  Best  in  work  and  play, 

But  —  each  day's  Best  may  be  better 
Than  our  best  was  yesterday. 

Big  Words 

Bravery,  Honesty,  Courage,  and  Truth, 

Big  are  such  words  for  a  wee  little  youth! 

But  each  is  made  out  of  letters  quite  small. 

So  perhaps  the  great  world  needs  my  help,  after  all ! 

One  Point  in  Common 

(For  a  tiny  child,  looking  up  at  Lincohi's  picture) 

I  love  your  picture,  Lincoln, 

Up  there  so  big  and  high. 
To  be  exactly  like  you, 

I'm  going  to  try  and  try. 
Your  grave  eyes  almost  twinkle  — 

I  thmk  you  know  my  plans  — 
We've  this  to  start  with  —  you  and  I  — 

We're  both  Americans! 

A  Wish 

I  wish  I'd  been  a  little  boy, 

'Twixt  1809  and  '65, 
I'd  like  to  think  that  I  had  lived 

V^ile  Abraham  Lincoln  was  alive  I 


***sriV'**'e,e  L  Tiii^  J  #^» 


A  Question 

Upon  a  shovel,  so  'tis  said, 

Abe  Lincoln  did  his  sums; 
A  pine-knot  flaring  bright  and  red 

Burned  up  with  spicy  gums. 
This  was  the  only  light  he  had  — 
But  ohi  what  siuns  he  worked  —  brave  lad! 

Joe  has  erasers,  pads,  and  slates. 

His  pencil  smoothly  writes, 
A  little  stand  beside  him  waits. 

With  bright  electric  lights. 
Yet,  Joe's  sums  seldom  come  out  right  — 
Do  you  suppose  he's  too  much  light? 

My  Valentine 

The  weather's  bleak  and  cheerless  here. 

But  further  south,  no  doubt. 
To-day  —  a  smile  upon  her  face, 

A  snowdrop's  coming  out! 

Fair  Maid  of  February,  though 

I  may  not  see  you  shine, 
I'll  take  this  little  thought  of  you 

For  my  sweet  Valentine. 

A  Loyal  Little  Day 

(For  little  giri  in  white,  with  blue  bonnet  and  red  ribbons,  trimmed 
with  stars.) 

I  wore  a  fleecy  snow-white  gown 
And  a  sky-blue  bonnet  all  day 

And  the  sunset  threw  me  red  ribbons  down 
With  stars  for  my  jewels  gay. 

Can  you  guess  my  name  —  I  am  loyal  very — 

I'm  the  Twenty-second  of  February! 

A  Fish  Story 

(A  little  dialogue,  based  on  the  many-times-told  incident  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  shad.  One  little  boy  is  Washington.  He  is  seated  at 
a  small  table  or  stand.  Another  is  the  steward.  All  serving,  etc, 
are  done  in  pantomime.) 

Washington 

What  is  this  fish  of  goodly  size'? 
Steivard 

A  shad  you  should  not  miss,  sir. 
Washington 

Good  I    I  am  fond  of  shad.    What  price? 
Steward  (proudly) 

Three  dollars  just  for  this,  sirl 
Washington  (surprised  and  indignant)  T 

Three  dollars  for  one  fish,  you  say?2lC 

Take  it  away!    Take  it  away  I  ^ 

(ConHwued  en  page  ISO) 
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NOTES 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER 
NEEDED    IN    CHINA 

A  cablegram  from  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  Shanghai,  China, 
asks  our  assistance  in  finding  an  industrial 
teacher  for  a  Chinese  Government  School. 

The  subjects  to  be  taught  are  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  paper,  leather,  sulphuric 
add,  alkalies  and  general  science.  Methods 
of  instruction  will  include  shop  work 
and  lectures. 

The  school  is  located  in  Chengtu,  the 
capital  of  Szechwan,  the  largest  province 
in  China.  The  city  is  one  of  the  six  most 
important  in  the  Empire.  It  is  the  liter- 
ary center  of  a  district  as  large  as  France, 
with  a  population  of  45,000,000,  and  its 
influence  extends  indirectly  to  almost 
twice  that  number  of  people. 

An  unmarried  man  ought  to  be  selected, 
if  possible  to  find.  He  should  be  a  first- 
class  teacher,  and  of  sterling  character, 
representing  the  best  type  of  Christian 
manhood. 

It  is  desired  that  the  teacher  arrive  be- 
fore March,  which  means  that  he  will  have 
to  start  immediately.  (Doubtless  ad- 
justments can  be  made  if  the  man  selected 
cannot  leave  at  once.) 

The  term  of  contract  will  be  for  one  year, 
with  the  possibility  of  renewal  if  mutually 
desirable. 

The  salary  is  to  be  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, Mexican,  p>er  month  (a  little  less  than 
$150  gold,  depending  upon  the  rate  of 
exchange).  An  allowance  is  also  made  for 
travelling  expenses. 

The  importance  of  finding  this  man  with- 
out delay  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
will  take  him  nearly  three  months  to  reach 
Chengtu  from  the  United  States. 

Please  send  nominations  to  Mr.  Wilbert 
B.  Smith,  125  East  27th  Street,  New  York 
City.  

PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management, 
etc.,  of  Priiiaky  Education,  Published 
Monthly  at  Boston,  Mass.  Required  by  Act 
of  August,  1912. 

Editor,  Margaret  A.  Whiting,  Boston,  Mass. 

Managing  Editor,  Margaret  A.  WmTiNG, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Business  Manager,  Louis  F.  R.  Lancelier, 
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Irma  P.  Norris,  Boston,  Mass. 
Helen  M.  Norris,  Boston^  Mass. 
£.  J.  Norris,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 
L.  E.  Scudder,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wilbur  H.  Dodge,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  set  of  Drill  Cards  for  the 
46  COHBIUTIORS  (24  cards  3^x6 
printed  vertically)  with  samples 
of  our  Maps  and  Aids  sent  for 
Three  Silver  Dimes.  Price 
list  Free,  Address  ii^ 


OUR  NEW  SET  BfBRIlL  CARDS 

10  ynUf  DCinV  ah  combinations  of  the 
10  NUfl  KlAUT  ^Sit0  in  AOOmOl,  SW- 
__i^__  TNACTIOil,  MULTIPLICATION 
ail  DIflSION  (cards  3}i  z  7)  beautiful  figures,  2  inch 
face,  can  be  seen  across  any  school  room. 

SET  NO.  1—176  cards  complete  including  fnuv 
tional  parts  $1 .75.     By  mail  $2.00. 

SET  NO.  2—100  cards  all  combinations  to  12 
including  fractional  parts  SI. 00.     By  mail  $1.15. 

J.    L.    ENGLE.  •THE    MAP    MAN- 
607  WEST  THIRD  STREET,  BEAVER,  PA. 


Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils 

HUNDREDS  OF  SUBJECTS-BEST  STENCILS  MADE.  SENT  PREPAID 

Borden,   each   Sc     Sunbonnet   Babies;    Brownies;    Cherries   and    Hatchet;    Flags;    Chicks; 
Cupids;  Easter  Lilies;  Tulips;  Rabbits;  Rusts;  R.  .-v^;  Dutch  Ti^yii  Dutch  Girl*;  Birds- 
Portraits,  Animals,  etc.     Size  17x22  inchcsj  each  5c.     W:i^tMng:tun;  LmaAn;  Lotigfdiaw;  FteJd; 
Special    Easter^    Horse;    C«w;    Uom    Fox:    Bear:    KlvpLuinu    Lion^    1%;    b^beep;    ^Volf, 
Hen;  Rooster;  Owl;  Eagk;  Locomotive;  bteamer;  Mill;  Eitimo  »ii4  Home;  Duich  Boy. 
Other  Stencils.    22x^4  incbcB,  each  10c     Log  Cabin;  Withington  on  Utir^e;  Flag;  Program; 
Roll  of  Honor;    Welcome;    lliawiitha;    Name   any    Calendar,    Map   or    rhyftolo^    Subject, 
Map   Stencils.     34x44    inches,   e^ch    2Qc^     L'rtiEcd    Stiites ;    Any    Comment ;    Any    Statr ;    Any 

Group  of  States.     You  may  name  any  of  above  nioy^s  9x12,  at  Jc  each  For  seat  work.. 
Special  Stencils.     Fifty  di  tie  rent  Huaywork  btencUs,  niedium  site,  15c :  FilUcn  diJcrent  rf>m- 
mon  Bird  StenciU,   lie;    Forty  different   J'honic  Stencils^   abflut   9%'i2   [nehcs,  60c;   Five- 
inch  Ornamental  Alphabet,  2i)c;  Script  Alphabet  for  blacLbo*rtl,  capiult,  imall  leiters  and 
figures,  complete  sel  for  lOc     Rotrecvclt  on  Horse   Ulc;  I  tide  Satu  10c;  Spread  Eaifle  lOc 
Colored  Chalk.     Very  heat,  doi,  asfrorted^  15c;  2  dLit.  25c*     Blue  Stamping  Powder,  1  ba^  10c 
Kote.     You  may  have  one-6fth  oS  if  you  order  not  les^  than  f  LOO  worth  of  above  good«. 
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Latta's  Heljps  for  Teachers 

THK  BEST  ON  EARTH  AND  THE  LEAST  EXPENSIVE 

Duo-third  off  il  you  order  adt  Iom  than  $1.50  worth  ci  following  goods. 


OtH>di  arc  *eot  prepsld  at  once. 
Blackboard  Stencil  of  above  Overall   Boyi,  10c 
Tcjicher'i;    Bulletin   < quarterly)    I  year  ,«••  .25c 

Latta's   Book  far  Teichen SOc 

Farm   Storiefi  for  PupiU  and  Teachers. *...10c 
41    New  Paper  Cuaing  Design*. ..,..,,  ...15c 
Mj  Construction  Patterns  on  heavy  cardboard 
in   four  colors,  ready  lo  make  up, ..... .  ,40c 

Note.  Primary  or  Rural  Teacher*  who  do 
not  have  the  above  six  articles  wilt  do 
well  to  consider  them  in  the  first  order. 

Hitm  and  Device*  for  Teacheri.., 20c 

New    Frimary  Arhhmetic  Cards,  ».«.*. ^...  15c 
Kcw    Primary   Sewinij   Card*.  ...«.*,  ^ *.... 20c 

50   PrawingB  to  colot^  assorted. ,..,.,...  ..15c 

id  Cotntnon  Birdi  ill  Colore  with  descript'n,  15c 
If  FJirdi,  to  Color,  drawn  fram  above,  &jc9..10c 
50  Outline  Majyi,  S^xll    name  map*. .. ..  .2dc 

*C  Booklet  Coven  lo  CoW,  &x3^,  assorted,  20c 


SO  Popular  Pictures,  half  cent  she,  ass' ted,  1S« 

25  Public  School  Report  Cards  for* *10c 

IS  of  Latlji'9  Weaving  Mais  for ,lOc 

18   Bakima  Drawinea  io  Color  »*.,.,,.„.,,  1 5c 

Tickets— Good,  Perfect  or  dn  Time^  100  lor  lOc 

25  prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject. . .  * . ,  ,10c 

Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  P.iper,  20xJO,  for^.-.lOc 

12  Sheet!  Transparent  Tracin(f  Paper. ....  .iSc 

Ciumrtied  Stars,  Dot*,  Hear  is  or  Flaifa,  box,  lOc 

IHack    Letters   and   Fig's,    H  in.   high,  set,   25c 

lilack  Letters  and  Figures,   t  irt.  hifih,  set,, 20c 
,,.,,..  .  „.  .....  j^^ 

2c 
15c 

,    -    -  ^.    ,  -,.,.,  „..,2Sc 

BrowTi  or  Carbon-tone  Pictures^  t6x20| 
Washington:  Lincoln^  Christ  at  Twelve; 
Ststinc  M^donni;  Angetij^;  Gleaneri: 
Wind  Mill,  I  lor  20c;  4  bf , » ,..ioc 


Address   JOHN    LATTA,    Box  88,   Cedar   Falls,    Iowa 

A  COMPLETE  HOLIDAY  PROGRAM 

FOR  FIRST  GRADES 


The  material  in  this  volume  has  been  com- 
piled especially  for  toichers  of  little  ones  in  the 
first  grade.  There  are  264  pages  of  caref  uUy 
selected  recitations  and  songs  particularly 
adapted  for  the  little  folks  who  are  to  take 
part  in  the  entertainment. 

Recitations  for  individual  boys  and  girls, 
together  with  concert  ezerdsea  for  selected 
numbers  of  each,  are  grouped  under  their 
respective  days,  as  follows: 

LincJm  Day  —  Abraham  Lincoln,  Can  I 


Cloth 


264  paces 


be  Like  Lincoln,  Class  Recitation,  Crowning 
Lincoln.  For  My  Coimtry,  Little  Soldiers, 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  Lincoln's  Story,  Lincoln 
the  Great,  Our  Banner,  Our  Colors,  Our  Lin- 
coln, See  a  Hundred  Banners,  etc.  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  —  A  Coimtry's  Son,  A  Flag 
Salute,  Dear  Little  Boys,  Dolly's  Name, 
George  and  Martha  Washington,  George 
Washington,  His  Choice,  How  to  be  Heroes, 
etc.  Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day,  Decoration  Day, 
Mother's  Day  and  Misceila]i(^us. 

Price,, 


^'D^tiffff^y  Google 
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(ConHnuedfram  page  It 8) 
I  trust  1*11  never  give  a  chance 

In  ways  like  this  to  anyone 
To  tdl  of  such  ex-trav-a-gance 

In  me  —  George  Washington! 

Love  of  Home 

"I'd  rather  be  at  home," 
Said  Washington  the  great, 

"With  a  friend  or  two,  than  'neath  the  dome 
Of  the  proudest  building  in  the  state. 
While  foreign  powers  upon  me  waitl" 

To  Washington 

(For  six  little  bo3rs,  looking  at  picture  of  Washington.) 

What  did  you  see,  as  wise  and  good, 
Under  that  Cambridge  Elm  you  stood? 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Brave  and  strong,  a  king  among  men, 
Did  you  see  our  Country  as  it  was  then? 

Thirteen  colonies  by  the  sea, 
Striving  to  gain  their  liberty? 


Or,  gazing  a  moment  far  away, 

Did  you  see  our  Land  as  it  is  to-day? 

A  glorious  Nation,  brave  and  free, 
Stretching  proudly  from  sea  to  sea? 

Oh,  the  picture  that  seemed  beyond  belief. 
You  helped  to  make  real^  Commander-in-Chief! 


A  Beginning 

(For  two  little  boys,  standing  between  Washington's  and  Lincoln's 
portraits.) 

First  (looking  up  reverently  at  Washington) 
George  Washington, 

If  I  think  of  you, 
I  think  great  thoughts 

And  loyal,  too. 

Second  {looking  up  lovingly  at  Lincoln) 
And  LmcoLN  dear, 

If  I  think  of  you, 
I  think  brave  thoughts 

And  strong  and  true. 

Both  (still  looking  at  pictures) 

If  I  think  good  thoughts, 

Good  things  I'll  do  — 
That's  what  you  did, 

At  first,  didn't  you? 

A  Statue  of  Washington 

(Little  ezerdse  for  four  children,  based  on  the  old  anecdote.) 
LitUe  boy  {as  sculptor) 

Could  I  carve  a  statue 

Of  Washington, 
In  what  stone  or  metal 
Should  it  be  done? 


Second  child 
Third 


Fourth 


AU  sing  stanza  of  ^* America. 


Of  the  strongest  granite? 

Of  bronze  to  hold 
All  his  traits  so  i^lendid 
In  shining  gold? 

Would  you  have  it  like  him 

As  years  unroll? 
Than  make  it  of  marble 

As  white  as  his  soul. 
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No  Appetite 

**  I  took  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  when  I  was 
a  very  sick  woman,  had  no  appetite  what- 
ever, and  could  not  sleep  more  than  three 
hours  a  night.  I  was  persuaded  by  a 
friend  to  try  it,  took  three  bottles  of  it, 
and  it  greatly  benefited  me,  gave  me  a 
good  appetite  and  sound  sleep."  Mrs. 
John  Edens,  2280  W.  Srd  St.,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

It  is  by  purifying  the  blood,  strengthen- 
ing the  nerves  and  building  up  the  system 
that  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  restores  the  appe- 
tite and  makes  sleep  sound  and  refreshing 
in  so  many  cases. 

Get  it  today  in  the  usual  liquid  form  or 
in  the  tablets  called  Sarsatabs. 


II  I  I 

Your  iummer  tour  for  1913 
44  Days  for  $310.00 

Enghnd,  HoDand,  Belgium,  Gennany,  SwiUcrland, 
France.  Tbe  best  for  the  price.  Address  Tour  Depart- 
ment, Teachers  Magazine.  31-33  E.  27th  St.  N.  Y.  City. 


EUROPE 
I 


France,  Switaerland, 
Italy,  Uermanv,  Bel- 
gium,    Holland, 

British   Isles.     Sailing   June  24  and  June  28. 

Prke  ranging  from  $433  to  $490. 

JULIA  C.  BRANNAN 

ITU  W.  WKh  St.  Chicago,  ill. 


isuieop^ 
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Mediterranean;  Gibraltar:  Italy,  including  the  Amalfi 
Drive,  Bhie  Grotto,  Pompeii;  Switzerland:  The  Rhine 
Country;  Holland;  Belgium;  Paris;  London. 

Scotland  and  Shakespeare  country  $35  extre. 

"  People  are  bom  not  made  who  know  how  to  take 
vou  on  a  summer  tour.  Miss  FitzGerald  is  a  natural 
leiider."  said  Mrs.  Eva  KeUogg  when  editor  of  Primary 
EducaHoH, 

MARY  E.  FITZGERALD 

234  N.  Hamlin  Ave.»  Chicago 


Complete  Scholarship 

ART  FREE 

SPECIAL  UMITCD  OFFEITl 

Wo  *rt  delvirtDlnrd  to  troTt  to 
the  BfnrrmI  public  thu  wand«rfu| 
«ue«*«*  of  tjuf  ftxrlUiilT^e  m^tlirKli. 
Hf«iiM»rbiHtlfil,  w«  guflnnta*  la 
ta««li  wu  Art.  Yon  Taarn  tt  ti$m« 
hr  EDftlJ  and  In  ^our  sv^i^^  i\m-. 
Writ*  ftt  anee  for  braMttfuUj  mu^. 


la  each  l^^n^l  tty  w  h  o  uaim  ai  snu.     s-i^  *  ri  t4^  t  -  ►dni  v , 


\H,s>  EASTER    CARDS 

1  Magnificent  assortments  from 

^    25c  per  100  up.    Sample  package 
91    of  20  penny  cards  or  10  higher 
gade  cards  for  10  cents. 
Teachers.  Boys  and  Qirls 
wanted  to  act  as  agents. 
POST  CARD  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
Dept.  A      504  Arch  St..  Philadelphia 


yfm^         FACTORY  TO  YOU  ^ll«ll 

n^^  hrM«i,MMl.SiciiQfflrMg8 

9M0rip«lW  eatebf  wllii  aUnellw  prioM  nuUad  wr-f, 

cofancC  muML    SminM  MLVER,  8S«  aMhi      ^ 
fi.M   tfBMiit    Mum   W\Xt^    100    Moht     91.00 


•TCR.II.V, 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


_     '  'reded  liHH** —  no  ' '  ihadl  nc  "  ^ —  mi  "  ff>>ril 

J  Blm^'^'taa  **€^'\^  ta^^Jtrt/'  Sp**(tf,  prveiicjii]  »; itfii]  tb&i  v%^ 

U\\  4«Htipilt«  mitttr.  f n*,  tySd  ru.  Cn  \Kk  l>6  \  'u  HHfci  rt)N  l». 
I  — ^  g(^i^u|^^^CkJo«*  0|irr«  ]fo»»  niMk.  Clil««c«,llL 


'PRiriARY    METHODS 

A  coarse  of  forty  leaaons  in  Primary 
[Courses  and  Methods, 


•'»  PRiriARY 
A  coarse  of  forty 
[Msttioih,  indttdfoffCoi 
iNature  StudyTBusy  Work,  and  Pho^ 
netici,  tangfat  by  Dr.  A.  H.  CAMPBELL. 
Principal  ol  onr  Normal    Denartment. 
Wt  havt  htlped  hmndrtds  of  teachers 
r>r.OuBpb*n  to  secure  more  congenial  positions  and 
§r»aM$s,  2N  pais  cataloguaf rat.   Wrltato-4ay. 
THE  UAMr  eAMRrtMiMnmep  iCHaoL 


EFFICIENT  SWISS  SCHOOLS 

"Nearly  ninety  percent  of  the  teachers 
in  Switzerland  are  men,"  says  W.  K.  Tate, 
Suj)ervisor  of  Rural  Schools  in  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Tate  has  just  returned 
from  a  three  months'  investigation  in 
Switzerland  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education. 

"Five  hundred  dollars  is  considered  a 
good  salary  for  a  teacher.  After  a  life- 
time of  service  he  may  go  as  high  as  $800. 
Living  is  cheaper  there  than  here,  however, 
and  in  addition  to  his  salary  he  is  furnished 
with  a  dwelling,  a  certain  amount  of  gar- 
den land  and  wood  for  fuel.  His  dwelling 
is  generally  in  the  same  building  with  the 
school.  His  position  b  of  considerable 
local  importance.  Aside  from  his  duties 
in  the  school-room  he  is  often  secretary  of 
the  local  creamery  association,  leader  of 
the  village  band,  organist  in  the  church, 
and  general  intellectual  guide  for  the  com- 
munity. 

"  When  a  teacher  is  engaged  for  a  posi- 
tion it  is  for  life  or  a  long  term  of  years. 
He  settles  down  with  the  people  whose 
children  he  teaches,  and  generally  expects 
to  make  that  particular  job  his  fife  work. 
And  he  stays.  Changes  are  rare.  Twelve 
new'  teachers  in  one  year  in  a  S3rstem  of 
240  is  considered  very  imusual.  The  rec- 
ord for  continued  service  in  the  same  vil- 
lage is  held  by  a  teacher  in  Thurgau,  who 
has  occupied  the  same  position  for  sixty- 
five  years.  One  teacher  that  I  visited  has 
held  his  position  for  twenty-four  years  and 
his  father  held  the  same  position  for 
thirty-five  years  before  him. 

"One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  Swiss  schools  is  the  cordial  personal 
relation  that  exists  between  teacher  and 
pupil.  There  is  nothing  of  the  military 
in  the  discipline  of  the  school;  no  lining- 
up;  no  marching  to  classes.  When  the 
children  go  to  the  class-room,  they  shake 
hands  with  the  teacher,  greeting  him  as 
if  they  had  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time 
and  are  really  glad  to  see  him.  The  whole 
relation  is  one  of  charming  naturalness 
and  kindliness  on  both  sides. 

"In  the  Swiss  cantons  school  is  in  ses- 
sion from  eight  to  four  in  winter  time,  with 
an  intermission  of  two  hours  at  noon  (three 
hours  for  the  younger  children).  In  sum- 
mer the  children  have  to  be  at  school  at 

7  A.  M. 

"  Failure  to  be  *  promoted'  is  rare.  ^  After 
the  four  years  of  elementary  training  in 
the  primary  school,  prescribed  for  every- 
body, the  children  proceed  into  schools 
that  are  carefully  differentiated  for  the 
various  types  of  children.  Some  of  the 
children  enter  upon  a  technical  training; 
others  are  sent  through  the  gymnasium 
and  ultimately  to  the  university;  and 
still  others  are  prepared  for  busmess  life 
or  any  other  suitable  career,  according  to 
the  ability  and  aptitude  of  the  individual 
boy  or  girl." 

Commissioner  Claxton  believes  Ameri- 
cans will  derive  much  benefit  from  Mr. 
Tate's  study  of  conditions  in  Switzerland, 
which  will  soon  be  published  as  a  bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  "  In  Switzer- 
land," said  Dr.  Claxton,  "it's  a  case  of 
the  school  for  the  people,  not  the  people 
for  the  school.  We  can  learn  much  from 
Switzerland  —  more  perhaps  than  from 


THE  Royal  Road  to  writing  does 
not  exist.  The  journey  at  its 
easiest  is  hard  on  tender  hands 
and  eyes.  THE  BIG  THREE  wUl 
make  the  way  easier  and  quicker. 
Send  for  The  Pencil  Geography  and 
samples  of  THE  BIG  THREE,  which 
are  free  to  all  teachers  of  writing  and 
drawing.      __^ 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


B 


HOWN» 

TROCHE' 


s 


For  the  Voice 

pfaUle  spenlcen  and  linirer*  th«  motC  popolar  ttiroat 
.   OonTcniant  and  promptly  effeetire. 
Sfte,  ftOe,  •!.(».     Bampla  Freo. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  A  SON         ~ 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

IBI  AVC  Dialoffaw.Ileeitotk>ti>.DriUt,SpMk«n,Mono- 
rL A I  «  kf  IMS.  OperatUi,  Musical  PImm,  Finger  PUr^ 
Motion  Songa,  Illiistratad  Song*.  P»ntoiiiiine  Song*,  Shadow 
Plaja,  TablMuz.  Pantominw,  SiMeial  EntertainincoU  for 
all  Holidaya,  Miniitrala,  Jokw,  Hand  Book*,  Make-Up 
Ooods,  otc.  Soitable  for  all  ages  and  occaciona  Large 
catalogue  Pra«.  Kvery  TMlslMr  ahoold  have  one. 
T.  ».  DKIIISOII  db  OO.  ~ 


LET  ME  READ  YOUR  CHARACTER. 


fron^  y"'\T  f 

lllff  ttifctWili  ll-    l|i  ^  -'l 

tiO)|]TH.lni.     I'r  ■  ■-  1  Oc* 

difldfkElrinL-il.  GJL  I !  <  -V  5  <  J  t  V  M  I '  liC.*-!  iHJi  Ave.  N^^wY  urlE  CUy 


t  ■.<  .1 1' '.  ^OOdmibl' 


iTi 


IToif  Tmn  DmsfBrn 

'  ih  Ml  Appraval.  Choloe  natural  wavy  or  atraight 
hair.  fim4  to^k  af  k%lr  *«4 1  •lU  Mil  a  SS-lwi^  •b«tai->s 
BMb«mu.1]Jdf  »*liQbtBR]Ai«b.    A^^MttMii\.     fkxmU^ 

Wj.ii%  ifattdqi  a  \.\l^  I  *  nun.    T.Ji^lvo*  hn  p<iatvgi^    W  rltie  luJd  r 
f^  few  I^MitT  bK'k   uf  Ikiivt  pijlM  LtSi  dnaii«tb  ik^eb 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  gS?'^*.^'S! 

Speakers.  Recitations,  Dlaloffnea,  Plays,  Marches. 
Drills,  Bxercises,  Oelebratlona,  Bntertalnmenta, 
Oames,  Boziffs.  Teachers'  Books  and  Dlotlonarlea. 
Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Number, 
BeadlniTf  Alphabet  and  Busy -work  Cards,  Reports. 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stenclla, 
Blackboard  Btenclls.  Colored  Peffs.  Sticks,  Beads, 
Papers.  Stars,  Festooning,  Drapery,  Flags,  Raffla, 
Sewing  Sllkette,  Needles,  Scissors,  Blackboards. 
Brasers,  Crayons,  Maps,  Olobes,  all  School  Ooods. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUOH  A  CO.,    WABRBN,   PA* 


Now  Ready 
THE  STUDY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  CHILDREN 

A  System  of  Records,  including  a  complete  Child 
Hbtoiy,  Medical   Examinations,    Fhvsio-psycbologicaJ 
and  Mental  Tests.  Dafly  Regime  and  Disease  Record, 
Case  Diagnosis  Classification,  etc 
Suggested  by 
MAXIMILIAN  P.  I:.  QROSZMANN,  Pd.a 
Educational  Director  of  the  National  A  ssociation  for  the 

Study  artd  Education  oj  Exceptional  Children, 
Published  by  N.  A.  S.  E.  E.  C.         PUiInfield,  N.  J. 


PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 

CD  FF  C^^^^^K  ®^  Plajrs,  Sketches,  Drills, 
tr  KKMlAle  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Minstrel 
Jokes,  Make-up  Goods  suitable  for  schools. 

DICK  &  FITZGERALD 
16  Ann  Street  -  «         New  York 


EXCELLENT   VOCAL    SELECTIONS 
For  Primary  Grades 

"THE  JUVENILE  ENTERTAINER"    Three  vol- 


umes.   Contains  action  songs,  driUs,  choruses.    Com- 
piled by  G.  Burton.    Per  volume 75 

FISCHER'S     PRIMARY    GRADES    SONG   AND 


DRILL  BOOK.     G.  Burton 76 

Catalog  of  Entertainments,  chonises,  etc.,  will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 

\J.  FISCHER  A  BRO..  New  York 

Eighth   Stfeet  and   Fourth  Ayeoue  (QiMe  Hoote) 
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*An  honesty  pafnstakmg»  efficient  tcachets^  agency  is  a  very  wtrviceMc  institution  for  gchool  boards 


schools^  colleges  and  private  schools»  have  been  ptrt  there  by  means  of  teachera^  agencies^    The  following 

««THE    RIGHT    TEACHER   IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    MEI 


me| 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   ISOCT. 

MiSA  B.  P.  POSTBR,  Maimiter. 

MiM  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Aaa*t.  Manager. 

ft^ooaai    Atareet*    JBoaiton.* 

Af mdM  craato  a  dMuui4  for  teachers  by  llie  ceaataot  preaeotatfoa  off  IMr 


Telephone  Coonectloo 

O    B4 


IMS  filled  Uiete  p«>sitioa8  In  pabUc  eod  prJrate  selioolt 
eactendlng  Its  operations  trom  tba  AtUntle  tea  board  to 
Jompaalons.  t700.  Prinelpals,  SMOO,  Assistaats.  taoo,  Laacaairec. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  ABENCY 

th«  Paelfle,  Manoat  TrataluK.  SMO,  TraTellnf  Oompaal    ,, , ^. 

$1M0,  PhTiloal  Oaltare,  MML  eraounar,  MOO.  PrlmarT;  itfO,  Moalo,  i(BOO.  eoveraesses.  $M0«  Drawing,  $600, 
Domestic  Science,  1700.  Klnderaaitea,  $500.  CrlticJIlflOO,  Snperdsors,  $1900,  Stoeatlon,  $600. 

NOAH  £lBOirAKb,  Ph.D..  Miinafrer.  4,  Tbe  Hler,  Dept.  F,  BjTmen—,  N.  T. 


Agaadea  ara  largely  raapoatlMe  for  tha  increase  In  salaries  the  last  few  years. 


TBAOHBB8  tear  no  examinations  after  taking  onr  DRII.!*  OOURSV  by  mall.  We  prepare  for  any  < 
Uflcate  yon  want.  County,  Olty,  State  BXAM INATIONS.  OOUB8B8  m  all  sobjeeU  for  tM  serrlee,  kln< 
garten,  borne  study.   60UM0  StodenU. 

NOAH  LBONARD.  A.llf .,  MMMCer,  The  Hler,  Dept.  B,  STBAOUn,  N.  T. 


cer- 
ider- 


Competitioa  for  positioiis  grows  sharper  each  year— nae  every  help 


A  HJ     A  ^2LX*1IT/^  \r   te  Taliutble  In  proportion  to  Ita 
JSLXV    jSLUrXiXWO  X     Inflaenoa.    If  It  merely  bears 


inflnenee. 
of  Tewftnelea  snd  tolla  fllU*  A  fW%  is  somethlnc  bnt  If  it 
you  about  tbem  JLJL^II^Jl  is  aekod  to  r^oommend 
a  teaeber  and  reeommende  ^S  X*^/\*MnMr  VHTT^O 
jNMi  tbat  la  more*  Onra  ^vAd^^^^JD&^ELJCiJkw  J^f  13 
TBB  80HOOI.  BUIXSmr  AOBNOT,  O.  W«  BABDBSN,  Syraouae^  N.  T. 


Ao  agaocy  registratioa  placas  yoa  hi  toech  with  vacaadas  off  whole 


off  the  couatry. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REQI8TBR   NOW. 


The  SaUry  yoer  qoaUfkatioiM  dasarva  is  faKraasad  by  an  agaocy  ragMiatloo. 


TH  H 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGE    N  C  Y 


A  u  n  I  T  ()  R  I  i:  m    B  i;  1  I   p  ;  N  c.     c  h  i  c 


Agencies  are  dally  helping  others;  they  will  iMlp  yoe« 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.    -         81  CHAPBL  5TRBBT,  ALBANY*  N.  Y. 


Don't  1st  an  **  If  **  stand  between  you  and  advancenent.   Register  In  season. 


TEAuHER  0  EXuHANuE      iso BoViston st. 

REOOMMIENDS   TEACHERS.   TUTORS    AND   SCHOOLS. 


Engage  the  help  and  experience  of  an  agency. 


GRADE  TEACHERS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CRITIC  TEACHERS  FOR 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS  wanted  every  day  of  the  year  at  good  salaries  and  in  the 
best  schools.  10,700  positions  filled.  Our  booklet,  •'Teaching  as  a  Business," 
sent  free. 

THE   ALBERT   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

623  S.  Wabaeh  Avenue,  Chicago.  III.,  or  Realty  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 


It  pays— to  pay—to  get  — more  pay.    Register  Nowt 


Recommends  college  and  nor< 

■  "    s  aod 

>,pab- 

Jprirete     ' 

Receivet  at  ell  seasons  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager  70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


T*!!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  SSSS; 

C7  w     He  and  prirate  schools. 


SPECIAL    OFFER    TO    TEACHERS 

Fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  National  Association  of  Audu- 
bon Societies  to  be  used  during  the  school 
year  of  1912-13  in  aiding  teachers  and 
pupils  to  push  the  work  of  bird  study  in 
the  schools. 

In  expending  this  fund  the  Association 
plans  to  provide  the  teachers,  without 
expense  to  them,  a  number  of  publica- 
tions on  bird  study,  including  a  compli- 
mentary subscription  for -one  year  to  the 
beautiful  magazine,  Bird  Lore y  the  usual 
cost  of  which  is  one  dollar.  For  the 
pupils  a  set  of  ten  colored  pictures  of 
American  birds  from  original  drawings 
niade  for  the  purpose  by  Uie  best  artists 
in  .America,  and  also  leaflets  discussing  the 
habits  and  activities  of  the  birds,  and  an 
Audubon  button  are  supplied  upon  receipt 
of  a  fee  which  is  merely  nominal,  and  which 
does  not  cover  one-half  the  cost  of  publi- 
cation. 

By  this  method  of  co-operation,  the 
Association  during  the  school  year  of 
1911-12  was  able  to  supply  material  to 
teachers,  which  resulted  in  about  thirty 
thousand  children  receiving  systematic 
instruction  in  bird  study.  This  was  all 
done  in  connection  with  their  other  school 
work,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  regu- 
lar schodl  duties  in  the  slightest.  Teach- 
ers from  all  over  the  country  have  written 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  of  the  way 
in  which  this  movement  is  being  received 
by  the  pupils  and  also  by  the  parents. 

The  following  endorsement  is  given  to 
the  work  by  Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"I  consider  the  work  of  the  Junior 
Audubon  Classes  very  important  for  both 
educational  and  economic  results,  and  I 
congratulate  you  upon  the  opportunity  of 
extending  it.  The  bird  clause  in  the 
Mosaic  law  ends  with  the  words:  *That  it 
may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou 
mayest  prolong  thy  days.*  The  principle 
still  holds.  I  hope  that  through  your 
efforts  the  American  people  may  soon  be 
better  informed  in  regard  to  our  wild  birds 
and  their  value." 

.  All  teachers  interested  in  nature  study 
are  invited  to  write  to  the  address  given 
below  and  make  request  for  sample  pic- 
tures, buttons  and  literature,  all  of  which 
will  be  gladly  furnished  you  upon  appli- 
cadon.  Correspondence  shotild  be  ad- 
dressed to  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  Secretary, 
1974  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


CARNEG1£  COLLEGE-HOME  STUDY 
"60  PAGE  BULLETIN  FREE** 
COURSES  BY  MAIL 

Grammsr  School  Asricnltnia! 
Hifh  School        Pooltiy 
Nonna^  *" 

Profesiioiw 
Penmanship 

Short.hand^ 
pook»iHwpine 

l-aw  

Ilednoed  rates  ot  tuition  to  ftrit 
applicants.     For  "Fre«  ]fol1«tin*' 
and  **6pacUl  ficbotantup,**  apply 
C  ARNBO I  B^C^OIJUBOE 


Pw.OAtBKBATH 
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hers/*    It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  busmcis*    Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  edticatofs  in  public 
faefs^  agencies  are  managed  by  able»  experienced  and  reliable  persons^  and  have  our  recommendation. 

e  HIGHEST  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL/* 


GEORGE  W.   TAPLEY 

George  W.  Tapley,  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Milton  Bradley  Company, 
died  at  his  Springfield  home  the  morning 
of  December  21st.  Mr.  Tapley  was  one 
of  Springfield's  best  known  citizens,  both  as 
a  manufacturer  and  as  an  upright  and  useful 
member  of  the  commimity.  He  had  been 
a  resident  of  that  dty  since  1860,  and  from 
that  time  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
various  forms  of  endeavor,  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years  being  one  of  the  prom- 
inent manufacturers. 

Like  the  careers  of  all  successful  men, 
Mr.  Tapley's  life  had  been  one  of  variety 
and  hand  struggle  in  its  earlier  years.  He 
was  bom  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  September 
1,  1835,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  left 
home  to  carve  out  his  fortune.  For 
three  years  he  wandered  about  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  1856  finished  learning  the 
trade  of  book-binding.  In  1857,  he  went 
West,  working  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  other  places.  In  1858, 
he  returned  east  and  purchased  a  book- 
bindery  in  Providence,  R.  I.  This  he 
was  obliged  to  sell  out  because  of  keen 
competition  with  a  loss  of  all  the  money 
he  possessed.  In  1860,  Mr.  Tapley  re- 
turned to  Springfield,  and  entered  the 
bindery  of  Samuel  Bowles  &  Company,  the 
publishers  of  the  Springfitld  Republican. 
He  remained  with  this  concern  imtil  1866, 
when  with  a  partner  he  formed  the  firm 
of  Brigham  &  Tapley,  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cardboard  and  Imen  finish 
collar  paper.  In  the  spring  of  1882,  this 
concern  was  reorganized  as  the  Taylor 
&  Tapley  Company,  which  in  1885  was 
merged  into  the  present  United  Manu- 
facturing Company.  Mr.  Tapley  pur- 
chased the  controlling  interest  of  Milton 
Bradley  Company  in  1878,  and  a  few  years 
later  was  made  president  of  that  concern. 

Besides  being  a  business  man,  Mr. 
Tapley  was  greatly  interested  in  the  re- 
ligious and  political  life  of  his  community. 
He  was  a  deacon  of  the  State  Street  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  for  many  years  was 
Vice-President  of  the  State  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation of  Sunday  Schools,  and  President 
of  the  Baptist  Mutual  Relief  Association. 
He  served  the  dty  of  Springfield  as  council- 
man and  later  as  alderman,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1902 
and  1903. 

He  was  also  President  of  the  United 
Manufacturing  Company,  Vice-President 
of  the  Fiberloid  Company,  and  a  Director 
of  the  Springfield  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Tapley  leaves  his  widow  and  one 
son,  William  W.  Tapley,  who  is  well- 
known  to  the  school  fraternity. 


Established   1897 


EDMANDS  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

Calls  for  Teachers   Every   Month  in  the  Year 

lot  TREMONT  ST..  .SIXm  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Thb  b  an  age  of  specialbts  —  it's  so  afency's  business  to  place  teachers. 


PACIFIC 


TEACHERfi'  lttky«ar.  Tbe  Agraey  oa  tb«  gnmntf  And  dolag  tb«  bMlMM  la  Wesh- 
^Vi^SSw'  Ington.  Oregon.  Idabo.  Montana  and  Alaska.  Rcglater  early.  CoBpe> 
AoelMwT        tent  teacbera  In  demand.   2800  teachera  placed.    Tot  Year  Book.  CenUI> 

_  ,.waifc* 


taUon  CIrcuUr  and  AppUcatloo  form  write  B.  W.  Brtataatt.  Maaager.  838  Maw  York  Block, 

Afencict  are  a  recognized  factor  in  the  edocational  world  of  today 


roSITIONSOFALLKlNOSFORTEACHERS   y||E  INSTRUCTORS'  AGENCY 

Wnte  US  your  qualifications.  uainAai     lain 

Free  Literature.    Address  MARION,  IND. 


An  Agency  registration  increases  your  chances  for  securing  work  entirely  congenhil. 


^Tlao   ieioli.ezrzia.ezrli.ozr  13.   ^TeA^dlzozrai'   .^Lcezxoa  , 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.    We  register  only  reliable  candidates.    Senricea  free  to  school  oB&aals. 
CHABLES   W.    MULPOBD.  Proprietor        -         •         393  Pifth  Avenue.  Now  York.  N.  Y. 


Have  you  ever  registered  with  an  agency?    It  pays. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

ROCKY    IMOUNTAIN    TEACHERS  AGENCY 


For  Thirty  SUtes.  for  the  coming  School  Year. 
Let  US  promote  you.    Write  us  to-day. 


Wm.  Ruffer,  A  B.,  Manager 


328  Empire  Bldg.,  Denver.  Colo 


It  b  always  wise  to  have  **a  friend  at  the  Court  off  Caesar.**    Register  Now! 


KINDERGARTEN 

.  Readers  of  Primary  EducatioQ  should 
Juurn  about  oar  popular  and  sucorasfnl 
Horns  Kiodiroailen  Ccutm;  also  aboutthe 
Course  in  nimaiy    Bat  hods  which  we 
offer  under  Dr.  A.  H.  Campbell.  Principal 
-  .  ,,  of  our  Normal  Departm  ent. 
'*"^"     W9  have  kdped  hundreds  of  kachers 
o  seci$re  more  coHgenPtt  posiiioms  and  better  salaries. 
2M  ptdf  eatilMue  fret.    WrHe  to-dty 
HOBE  CORRGH^NDCMCE  8CH00L 

1m*    \\l  «iirU««UI<l    ■■••• 


Dr.  CiiapbeU 


THE  PARKER  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 


Home  Office 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN 
Western  Braoch 

SPOKANE.    WASHINGTON 

Write  for  The  **  Porker* • 


\?i  Agency  that  recommends. 

Tenth   year    In    the    work. 

Candidates     have    services    of 

two   a|{encles  —  East   and  West. 

Way  Booklet*     Addreaa  either  office. 


Do  it  Now! 


Do  U  Nowl 


DFilll    FniinATIflMAI     RIIRPAU    EsubUshed  33  years.    Operates  locally  and  nationaUy.    lOOU  teachers 
rCHH    CUUUH  I  IUHML   DUnKflU    needed.    Direct  calls  from  school  officers.    Direct  recommcndaUons. 


NO    ADVANCE    FES 


205  D  7th  Street,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


The  time  to  be  registered  with  ao  agency  is  all  the  time. 


THURSTON    TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Finds  positions  for   teachers.    Finds   teachers    for    positions.    Personally  recommends 
teachers.    Established  18  years,    ANNA  M.  THURSTON,  Mgr.    E.  R.  NICHOLS,  Ass't.  Mgr. 
623  So.  Wabash  Avenae,  Ghlca|{o 


COMMENCEMENT    PLAYS 


The  choiceat  on  the  morketl 

Commencement  Novelties,  aod  Novel 

Commencement  Programs — our  own 

Ckus  parts  of  all  Icinds  written  to  bdividual  order.     (Only  svcceasora  to  the  well-known 

the   orldlnol  write«to«order  house  In   America.)     Send  sUmp  for  catalogue. 

THE    PAINTON8,  Ooldflnch  A  Douglas  8f  .y  San  Diego,  Catlfomla 


^ledalties! 
Pntnom  Stndlo 


FAIRBANKS'  HOME  GEOGRAPHY 

Cloth    236  pages    Price,  60  cents 

It  is  written  by  a  person  who  has  studied  children  and  knows  their 
mental  aptitude  and  abilities.  He  would  have  them  learn  to  observe  firsts 
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What  the  Primary  Expects  of 
the  Grammar  School 

AT  first  thought,  the  primary  rooms  need  expect 
very  little  from  the  grammar  grade  teachers  —  but 
is  the  obligation  wholly  one-sided?    The  grammar 
teacher  expects,  rightly,  certain  foundation  truths 
to  be  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  who  are  sent  to 
her.    Has  she,  then,  no  obligations  toward  the  lower  grade 
teachers  beside  a  perfunctory  "good  morning"? 

First  —  the  grammar  teacher  should  most  sincerely  re- 
spect the  lower  teacher's  work.  The  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Algebra  which  the  ninth  grade  teacher  imparts  is 
surely  no  more  necessary  to  the  public  welfare  than 
the  knowledge  of  simple  division  and  English  letter 
writing,  begun  in  the  lower  grades.  The  grammar 
teacher  should  realize  this  and  learn  to  eliminate  her 
patronizing  "How  in  the  world  do  you  ever  do  it?  I 
should  simply  die  with  those  foreign  liUle  children,"  from 
her  list  of  Bromidic  remarks.  Such  an  attitude  of  con- 
scious superiority  is  certainly  no  assistance  to  the  primary 
teacher,  and  as  it  reacts  on  upper  pupils,  may  be  a  real 
hindrance.  The  older  boys  and  girls  catch  the  attitude 
and  have  been  known  to  show  their  feelings  before  the 
smaller  pupils. 

A  primary  teacher,  with  years  of  experience  as  a  suc- 
cessful teacher,  does  not  feel  any  more  like  beginning 
her  day's  work  after  such  an  encoimter  with  a  girl  just  from 
college,  who  regards  her  degree  as  the  only  impartatU 
qualification  to  teach  school. 

The  upper  class  children  should  feel  that  every  teacher 
in  the  building  has  an  equal  amoimt  of  authority  in  halls, 
basements,  and  yard 'duty.  They  should  be  trained  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  primary  school  and  of  primary  school 
children.  They  should  realize  that  even  if  they  do  wish 
to  attend  a  foot-ball  game,  the  wish  gives  them  no  right 
to  rush  through  primary  lines  and  upset  three  or  four 
smaller  rooms.  The  principal  ought  to  attend  to  these 
things.  Well,  sometimes  he  does  attend  to  tienv  —  but 
he  can't  be  omnipresent. 

The  grammar  teachers  should  teach  their  pupils  to  let 
the  little  ones  entirely  alone.  Many  a  little  fellow  is  first 
taught  to  be  forward  and  disagreeable  by  the  older  pupils 
who  put  him  through  various  little  tricks  and  "stimts"  in 
order  to  see  how  cimning  he  is.  It  doesn't  take  a  seven- 
year-old  long  to  learn  to  "show  oflf."  Sometimes,  too, 
little  foreign  children  who  speak  little  or  no  English  are 
the  butts  of  the  older  boy's  ridicule.  The  little.  feUow 
dearly  knows  he  is  being  made  a  spectacle  of,  and  retires 
into  himself,  in  spite  of  his  own  teacher's  best  endeavors  to 
reach  him. 

If  the  grammar  teachers  will  conscientiously  try  to 
understand  the  work  of  the  lower  rooms,  and  the  conditions 
of  these  rooms  it  will  help  very  much  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  lower  grade  work.  We  none  of  us  can  do 
good  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  hostile  critidsm  or  chilly 
indifference. 

The  grammar  teacher  should  remember  that  she  has  re- 
wards which  never  come  to  a  first  grade  teacher.  Qq[^ 
The  grammar  teacher  is  greeted,  remembered;  ^wted 
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and  referred  to  by  former  pupUs.  How  many  pupils  recall, 
when  they  are  twenty  years  of  age,  very  much  about  their 
first  grade  teacher?  The  first  grade  teacher  is  rarely  re- 
membered in  after  years,  and  never  very  definitely. 

Thus,  then,  can  the  upper  teachers  help  more  than  they 
can  guess  or  know,  by  understanding  and^  respecting  the 
lower  class  work,  by  sympathetic  appreciative  criticism 
—  if  criticism  must  be  —  and  by  remembering  that  cwry 
step  in  the  ladder  of  education  has  its  own  use  and  place. 


Two  Crown  or  Six  Crown 

The  Working  of  the  Fresno  School  System 
Harold  F.  Hughes 

WHEN  the  raisin  packer  buys  raisins  he  finds  that 
they  are  not  all  of  one  quality  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  his  sorters  to  separate  the  clusters  into  the 
various  grades,  called  crowns.  It  would  ruin 
his  business  to  pack  all  grades  together  and  to  explain  how 
he  selects  the  six  crown  layers  would  also  cover  the  selection 
of  the  other  layers.  The  school  system  is  much  like  the 
packing  house  —  we  receive  a  large  assortment  of  goods, 
but,  unlike  the  raisin  packer,  we  have  attempted  to  turn 
our  work  out  as  one  grade.  When  some  of  our  product  has 
been  refused  -^  that  is,  when  the  pupil  has  failed  to  make 
his  grade  —  we  have  endeavored  to  market  the  goods  again 
instead  of  finding  out  why  our  product  has  been  turned  back. 

Our  children  in  school  are  like  any  other  crop  and  should 
be  segregated  according  to  mental  ability.  I  have  been 
asked  to  tell  how  the  Fresno  schools  handle  the  bright 
pupil,  but  we  have  cone  further  than  that  and  tried  to  make 
our  system  so  elastic  as  to  fit  both  the  bright  and  the  dull. 
In  otner  words,  we  have  endeavored  to  sort  our  goods,  so 
that  we  may  not  foist  upon  the  unsuspecting  public  two 
crown  goods  in  six  crown  boxes. 

Previous  to  putting  the  present  system  in  force,  Supt. 
McLane  had  his  principals  read  that  excellent  book,  "Lag^ 
gards  in  Our  Sdiools,"  by  Ayres,  and  we  found  that  our  sys- 
tem needed  a  good  shakmg  up.  Our  grade  distribution  was 
the  average,  showing  a  remarkable  falling  oflF  in  the  higher 
grades,  and  we  set  about  finding  the  causes  that  led  to  that 
condition.  A  better  insight  into  the  conditions  led  to  the 
adoption  of  what  we  call  the  sectional  system. 

We  require  eight  units  of  work  corresponding  to  the  eight 
grades,  but  each  one  of  these  units  is  divided  into  ten  sec- 
tions instead  of  an  A  and  B  class  as  imder  the  old  system. 
This  has  made  the  course  of  study  a  bulky  one,  as  the  work 
is  outlined  for  each  section,  but  it  is  printed  on  loose  sheets 
and  kept  in  Uie  teacher's  binder.  There  are  two  advantages 
in  this  course  —  each  teacher  may  select  the  sheets  apply- 
ing to  her  grade  and  also  when  a  book  is  chaixged  or  some 
new  method  is  devised  it  is  only  necessary  to  print  the  sheet 
for  that  subject 

A  pupil  entering  school  for  the  first  time  commences  the 
work  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  grade  and  stays  in  that 
section  imtil  he  finishes  it  and  is  promoted  to  the  second 
section.  Every  pupil  is  allowed  to  go  as  rapidly  as  he  is 
able  within  the  limits  of  the  teacher's  time.  At  &^t  glance 
this  would  seem  to  require  a  class  for  each  pupil  and, 
theoretically,  Uie  tendencv  of  the  system  is  toward  that; 
but  this,  of  course,  would  be  impossible  with  large  classes 
and  does  not  become  necessary. 

It  is  now  a  year  and  a  half  since  the  system  was  intro- 
duced; so,  while  some  features  are  still  in  the  eroerimental 
stage,  we  can  really  begin  to  see  what  the  results  will  be. 
We  will  say  that  the  primary  teacher  receives  a  class  of 
{orty*five,  and  we  have  many  such  classes.  She  starts 
them  in  the  regular  manner,  but  soon  begins^  to  notice  a 
marked  difference  in  the  ability  of  the  individual  pupils. 
All  receiving  class  teachers  will  have  noticed  that  fact  and 
under  the  old  system  she  would  have  gone  on  under  the  im- 
pression that  her  duty  was  to  the  average;  unconsciously, 
she  would  have  taken  more  than  the  average  as  her  guide  and 


promoted  perhaps  seventy-five  Per  cent,  thus  forming  a  class 
of  repeaters  for  the  next  term.  These  repeaters  are  thus 
started  as  failures  and  their  ambition  killed,  but  the  teacher 
says  that  they  were  slow  anyhow  and  always  would  be  slow, 
and  that  her  duty  was  to  those  who  could  do  things.  Let 
us  see  if  she  was  really  doing  her  duty.  Out  of  the  seventy- 
five  per  cent  promoted  one-third  could  have  gone  much 
faster  than  the  rest  and  were  constantly  held  back.  Not 
having  enough  to  do,  they  acquire  habits  of  idleness;  they 
imagine  school  work  requires  no  effort  and  the  first  thing 
we  know,  our  bright  pupil  has  fallen  behind  his  grade  and 
he  has  gained  nothing  but  an  indolent  disposition.  Sup- 
pose, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  teacher  decides  that  this 
pupil  shall  skip  a  grade  and  he  goes  into  the  grade  beyond. 
Now,  he  either  works  himself  toward  a  breakdown  or  there 
is  somethmg  lacking  in  his  foundation  work.  You  will  hear 
teachers  say  that  they  have  advanced  many  pupils  so  that 
they  skip  a  grade  and  that  not  one  of  them  has  ever  had  to 
be  returned,  but  the  teachers  above  know  that  certain  points 
continually  arise  that  prove  stumbling  blocks  to  the  child. 
It  must  be  so,  for  there  must  be  a  great  deal  in  that  term's 
work  or  we  could  cut  it  out  of  the  school. 

Under  our  new  system,  when  the  teachers  begin  to  notice 
the  difference  in  the  ability  of  the  pupils,  they  divide  the 
class  into  two  divisions  and  work  them  according  to  the 
abUity  of  the  average  in  each  division.  Before  three 
months  have  passed,  and  often  earlier  than  that,  most 
teachers  have  three  divisions  —  one  class  plodding  along 
slowly,  one  going  at  an  average  rate  of  spe^,  and  one  ad- 
vancing rapidly. 

We  have,  then,  not  one  standard  but  three,  and,  while 
this  does  not  administer  to  the  needs  of  each  individual, 
all  children  drop  easily  into  one  of  the  three  divisions  — 
slow,  medium,  or  fast,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  need  of  any 
further  division.  Suppose  one  in  the  slow  division  proves 
too  slow  even  for  his  comrades,  does  he  fail  entirely  and 
lose  a  term?  No,  he  is  dropped  back  into  some  other  class 
in  the  building  which  is  working  one  or  two  sections  lower 
and  thus  loses  two  months  at  most.  Suppose  a  pupil  of 
the  bright  section  proves  too  brilliant  for  that  section  — 
he  is  passed  up  a  section  or  two  to  another  class  and  there 
is  not  a  gap  of  five  months  in  the  fence  of  knowledge. 

At  the  opening  of  the  two  terms  new  pupils  enter,  but 
this  does  not  stop  the  advancement  of  the  piq>ils.  The  new 
teacher  who  takes  the  class  continues  without  a  break  since 
she  is  guided  by  the  continuous  record  card  which  goes  with 
the  pupil.  From  this  record  the  teachers  learn  the  age 
of  the  pupil,  what  section  he  is  working  in,  when  he  entered 
school,  wnether  he  has  been  under  the  system  or  has  lately 
come  from  another  city,  how  many  sections  he  made  during 
the  previous  year  and  much  more  useful  information. 
After  eight  years  the  record  card  is  his  life  history  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  points  of  the  new  system. 

The  system  needs  many  classes  for  good  results  and  could 
only  be  used  in  city  schools  where  one  teacher  has  but  one 
grade  and  there  are  some  drawbacks  to  it  even  in  the  large 
cities.  You  have,  perhaps,  been  wondering  what  would 
happen  if  a  pupil  should  move  from  one  part  of  the  dty  to 
another.  When  this  occurs,  he  carries  his  record  card  to  the 
new  principal  and  is  placed  in  his  class.  The  principal 
sees  by  the  card  that  the  pupil  has  completed  the  sixth 
section,  but  there  is  no  class  working  in  that  section  in  this 
school,  though  he  may  have  one  class  in  the  fifth  and  one 
in  the  eighth.  If  the  boy  (or  girl)  is  old  enough  and  his 
grades  are  good,  he  is  tried  in  the  higher  section;  if  he  is 
young  or  immature  and  the  grades  do  not  warrant  advance- 
ment, he  is  placed  in  the  lower  section.  As  before,  he  has 
not  lost  enough  to  be  a  repeater  or  has  not  skipped  enough 
to  cause  a  large  gap  and  the  system  still  holds  its  siq>remacy 
over  the  old  grade  scheme. 

In  order  that  this  article  might  be  as  valuable  as  possible 
and  not  be  a  statement  of  my  own  opinions,  I  visited  each 
room  in  the  city  schools  and  talked  to  the  te^ichers.  They 
were  by  no  means  all  convinced  that  this  system  would  bie 
the  solution  of  all  their  difiiculties,  and  we  will  consider  some 
of  the  arguments  brought  up  against  itr^  r^nrs]{> 
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FRESNO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS- 

Pu|«l'i  Name Jonftfli Jnhn 


CONTINUOUS  RECORD  CARD 


Where  Previously  Attended San    jQfle 


Date  of  Birthl9QQ    «   R-    16 

—Parent's  Name JonftB,    Wm. 


This  card  should  accompany  pupil  when  transferred  to  another 
school  in  Fresno  District.  It  should  be  sent  in  a  sealed  envelope  unless 
handed  to  principal  in  person.  It  should  be  sent  to  the  Superintend- 
ent's office  when  pupil  leaves  the  City  Schools,  or  is  graduated. 

All  Continuous  Record  cards  are  to  be  left  in  Superintendent's 
office  during  summer  vacation. 

Fin  in  records  of  scholarship,  etc.,  at  end  of  school  year  only,  or 
when  pupil  leaves  the  dty  schools.  Fill  all  other  records  when  pupil 
enters. 

Make  new  entry  when  pupil  is  received  by  transfer 

In  case  of  change  of  residence  make  new  entry  in  same  space. 
Residence  should  be  wr'tten  with  pencil. 

If  parts  of  two  or  more  grades  are  covered  in  the  same  school  year 
make  entry  accordingly,  as  IV-V. 

Each  grade  of  the  course  of  study  is  divided  into  ten  sections. 
If  a  pupU  covers  the  work  of  the  entire  grade,  under  sections  covered 
insert  1, 10;  if  the  last  half  only,  6,  10;  or  any  intermediate  sections 
as  3,  7;  if  part  of  two  grades,  6,  10-1,  5.  Enter  such  work  only  as 
has  been  completed  as  shown  on  Report  Card. 

About  the  main  drawback  was  that  it  makes  so  much 
work  for  the  teacher.  This  point  came  out  more  strongly 
in  the  interviews  with  the  teachers  of  the  receiving  classes 
and  we  can  easily  see  grounds  for  the  complaint.  It  is 
hard  to  divide  the  little  ones  and  keep  them  all  at  work  all 
the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  those  teachers  who  had 
buckled  to  the  task  and  systematized  their  work  were  en- 
thusiastically in  favor  of  the  plan.  All  teachers  agreed 
that  it  was  very  easy  to  segregate  the  pupils  —  and  those 
who  were  successful  in  working  out  their  time  found  that 
one  section  could  have  individual  attention  while  the 
second  group  were  busy  at  their  seats  with  "busy  work" 
and  the  third  division  worked  at  the  board.  The  argument 
was  not  put  forward  in  the  upper  grades  to  any  great  extent, 
nearly  all  teachers  finding  it  even  easier  to  work  with  two 
or  tluree  divisions,  as  it  did  away  with  the  old  trouble  of 
trying  to  hold  attention  to  an  explanation  already  thor- 
ou^y  understood  by  the  majority. 

I  found  another  objection  in  schools  where  a  certain 
variadon  was  first  tried.  The  large  schools  had  tried 
dividing  the  classes  so  as  to  have  the  bright  pupils  in  one 
room,  the  medium  ones  in  another  and  the  slow  ones  in 
the  third.  This  system  has  not  proved  as  successful  as 
the  plan  of  having  a  teacher  keep  the  three  divisions  of  her 
class.  It  was  a  beautiful  experience  for  the  teacher  who 
had  the  brightest  division,  but  the  teacher  with  the  slow 
division  laid  a  tired  head  upon  the  pillow  each  night. 
One  teacher  expressed  it  aptly  when  she  said  that  it  was 
like  butting  your  head  against  a  brick  wall  —  it  did  not 
have  any  ^ect  upon  the  wall,  but  it  was  very  hard  on  the 
head.  The  dower  pupils,  left  without  the  faster  ones, 
had  nothing  to  spur  them  on  and  the  result  was  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  pupil.  Where  the  division  was  made  in  the 
same  room,  the  slow  pupil,  who  was  often  the  lazy  one, 
was  spurred  to  greater  e£fort  and  some  teachers  foimd  that, 
after  the  fast  dass  drew  a  month  away  from  the  next 
division,  they  were  unable  to  increase  the  gap  and  of  ten, 
in  fact,  there  was  no  difference  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Under  the  other  system  the  divisions  kept  getting  f^^Uier 
apart  and  all  the  schools  are  abandoning  it. 


Use  numbers  in  entering  dates;   as,  Sept.  11,  1911  —  '11-9-11. 

A  —  Excellent,  B  —  Good,  C  —  Passable,  D  —  Failed. 

Under  '^ sections  covered"  enter  in  red  ink  sections  to  be  repeated. 


NOTES 


Vaccinated  - 
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As  I  went  through  the  rooms,  I  took  down  the  number  of 
pupils  working  in  each  section  and  a  tabulation  of  these 
figures  brings  out  some  facts  very  forcibly.  It  shows 
whether  the  course  of  study  is  arranged  for  the  average 
child  or  not.  Fresno  has  a  large  foreign  population  and 
several  of  the  schools  are  in  the  foreign  districts.  The 
tables  for  these  schools  show  that,  in  the  first  three  grades, 
far  more  are  working  behind  the  r^ular  section  than  in  it 
or  beyond  it.  The  reasons  are  niunerous  —  the  children 
hear  their  only  English  in  the  schools,  everything  is  new 
and  strange  and  many  of  the  pupils  are  entirely  too  young, 
but  are  sent  to  school  by  the  parents  that  they  may  be  out 
of  the  way. 

The  sdiool  must  broaden  out  for  these  people  and 
give  them  what  they  need  and  the  Superintendent  is 
working  out  a  plan  for  making  the  school  work  for  tJiese 
children  di£Ferent  from  the  course  for  the  other  schools 
since  their  needs  are  different.  Nearly  all  will  leave  school 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  fifteen  and  are  free  to  do  so, 
and  the  plan  under  consideration  is  to  give  them  the  lan- 
guage training,  simple  arithmetic  and  an  industrial  educa- 
tion. 

We  have  ungraded  classes  where  older  pupils  can  learn 
the  language  and  that  work  is  important,  but  I  believe  we 
should  go  farther.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of 
having  a  preparatory  course  for  the  foreign  and  inunature 
children  where  the  hand  and  eye  may  be  trained  and  the 
tongue  become  acquainted  with  the  lan^age.  The  ideal 
scheme  would  be  a  combination  of  a  kmdergarten  and  a 
primary  school.  There  should  be  many  games  for  discipline, 
a  great  deal  of  easy  hand  work  and  much  conversation. 
The  foreign  children,  after  a  few  months  of  that  kind  of 
work,  would  be  ready  to  travel  as  fast  as  their  mental  capa- 
bilities would  allow. 

So  much  for  the  Fresno  system  —  it  may  not  have  solved 
the  problem,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Other 
cities  may  have  better  systems  and  we  shall  certainly  find 
ways  of  bettering  this  one  when  it  has  been  longer  in 
force.  I  leave  this  outline  for  your  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. ^  J 
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My  Lady  Wind 

My  Lady  Wind  is  very  tall, 

As  tall  as  she  can  be; 
Her  hands  can  shake  the  tallest  bough 

Upon  the  tallest  tree, 
And  even  reach  up  to  the  sky, 

And  twirl  the  clouds  about, 
And  rattle  them  for  thundering, 

And  shake  the  raindrops  out. 

And  yet  so  light,  so  light  she  steps 
Upon  the  flowers  and  grass. 

They  only  need  to  bow  their  heads 
To  let  my  lady  pass. 

You  cannot  see  my  Lady  Wind, 

Though  you  can  hear  her  plain, 
And  watch  her  tread  the  clovers  down 

That  rise  so  quick  again. 
And  I  know  just  how  she  would  look, 

So  tall  and  full  of  grace, 
With  bright  hair  streaming  out  behind. 

And  such  a  lovely  face! 

My  Lady  Wind  is  grand  and  strong, 

And  yet  so  full  of  glee, 
She  almost  says,  "My  little  maid, 

Come,  have  a  race  with  me." 


—  Anon, 


Two  Primary  Rooms 

Harriet  E.  Hatch 

A  SUNNY  spring  morning  and  a  visiting  day.  Surely 
the  world  smiled  on  me  as  I  started  forth  for  new 
ideas  and  inspiration  in  my  much  loved  work. 
I  went  to  a  city  noted  for  its  good  teaching,  tidy 
buildings  and  splendid  equipment.  I  arrived  at  Miss  S/s 
room  at  ten  minutes  of  nine,  for  I  wished  to  see  the  prepara- 
tion the  teacher  had  made  for  her  school  work,  the  greeting 
of  teacher  and  pupils  and  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  these 
little  second  graders  came  to  their  day's  task. 

Everything  in  the  school-room  was  in  perfect  order.  Work 
had  been  placed  on  the  board,  papers  ready  to  be  passed, 
pencils,  every  one  carefully  sharpened,  were  being  placed  on 
the  desks  by  a  smiling  little  boy,  and  everything  seemed  in 
readiness  for  a  business-like  morning. 

^  Happy  little  groups  were  here  and  there  in  the  room,  some 
visiting,  some  reading  and  in  one  comer  a  group  was  playing 
a  quiet  game  with  phonic  cards.  One  by  one  the  remaining 
pupils  came  in  with  a  cheery  "Good-morning,  Miss  S.," 
which  was  always  answered  with  as  happy  a  '*  Good-morning, 
Mary,"  etc.,  or  a  pleasant  smile.  The  very  atmosphere 
of  the  room  was  an  inspiration  and  I  said  to  myself,  "An 
ideal  school." 

The  bell  sounded  nine  o'clock  and  quickly  and  quietly 
every  child  was  in  his  place,  and  with  eager  looks  turned  to 
Miss  S.  and  waited  for  work  to  begin. 

After  a  few  happy  songs  and  morning  prayer,  the  work 
began  almost  before  I  knew  it.  The  cheery  morning  talk  led 
up  to  a  rapid  word  drill  and  a  few  directions  from  the  loved 
leader  brought  all  books  out  and  work  was  well  imder  way. 
One  class  was  in  the  midst  of  a  reading  lesson,  while  the 
other  group  were  following  blackboard  directions  and  prepar- 
ing theirs. 

How  they  did  read!  A  few  read  in  broken  English,  but 
how  they  enjoyed  the  story  I  They  chuckled  at  the  funny 
places  and  Miss  S.  did  too.  I  marveled,  "Why  this  good 
reading?  She  does  not  need  to  worry  about  dear  speak- 
ing or  good  expression."  Then  I  looked  into  the  teacher's 
and  pupib'  faces  and  saw  how  they  all  entered  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  story  and  I  listened  to  the  very  few  well  put  ques- 
tloni  and  I  realued  the  secret 


As  they  buckled  to  the  task  before  them  I  wondered, 
"Where  is  the  dull  boy  or  the  slow  child?"  and  as  I  saw  how 
she  anticipated  weak  spots  in  the  work  and  by  individual 
work  here  and  there,  made  every  child  feel  equal  to  difficulties, 
I  realized  that  skilfiil  teaching  did  away  with  a  majority  of  the 
so-called  cases  of  slow  or  dull  children. 

The  next  reading  lesson  was  preceded  by  a  phonic  and 
word  drill  which  was  neatly  framed  in  a  connected  story  that 
made  it  a  lively  game  instead  of  work.  This  reading  lesson 
passed  as  pleasantly  and  smoothly  as  the  first.  The  con- 
centration and  joy  of  the  pupils  in  the  work  was  amazing. 

This  happy  lesson  over  a  game  was  played  for  three 
minutes.  Such  a  spontaneous,  free  game,  simply  relaxation 
and  pure  fim,  yet  the  child  was  imconsciously  learning  body 
control  and  fairness.  Every  child  slid  into  the  child's  seat 
across  the  aisle,  the  outer  row  running  about  the  room  and 
sitting  in  the  vacant  row  each  time  and  sliding  across  until 
at  the  end  of  the  three  minutes  every  child  had  made  two 
slides  and  landed  in  his  own  seat  ready  for  work.  Try  it  by 
counting  for  every  slide  and  see  how  much  fun  it  is  when  done 
in  this  fashion. 

As  the  last  count  was  made  a  number  lesson  started  —  a 
rapid  drill  which  took  in  the  entiie  room.  Part  of  it  was 
board  work  and  the  rest  was  the  lively  firing  of  combinations. 
I  listened  anxiously  for  an  error  in  answering,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  almost  chuckled  when  one  finally  made  this  slip, 
9  +  8  =*  1$.  The  teacher  then  said,  "Papers  ready,"  and 
as  if  by  magic  papers  came  forth  from  the  desks  and  rapid 
work  was  done  in  addition  and  subtraction  with  pencils. 
When  work  was  done  each  child  stood  quietly  at  his  desk 
and  awaited  the  others.  Everyone  was  so  intent  on  his 
own  work  that  not  even  a  sidewise  glance  could  be 
detected. 

Very  few  errors  were  made  and  when  one  was  made  it  was 
carefully  corrected.  Thoroughness  seemed  to  be  the  motto 
of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  They  were  learning  to  use 
money  and  at  the  side  table  were  boxes  filled  with  toy  dimes, 
nickels  and  pennies.  She  said  they  were  to  learn  how  to 
spend  a  quarter  this  morning  and  to  plan  what  they  would 
buy.  As  a  child  was  ready,  he  was  allowed  to  nm  to  the 
box  and  take  up  the  coins  and  tell  what  he  would  spend 
each  amount  for.  They  knew  the  value  of  articles  and  many 
and  original  were  the  problems  they  made.  These  were 
some  of  the  sums  spent  by  two  of  the  alert  pupils:  8  cts.  + 
9  cts.  +  6  cts.  +  2  cts.  and  9  cts.  +  6  cts.  +  4  cts.  +  2  cts., 
while  of  course  there  were  such  as  10  cts.  +  re  cts.  +  5  cts., 
by  one  or  two  who  were  just  learning  to  handle  money. 

This  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  twenty 
minutes,  but  it  was  well-plarmed  and  within  the  child's  power 
to  grasp,  so  work  went  rapidly. 

A  painting  lesson  was  next  on  the  program.  I  thought 
surely  I'd  like  to  see  how  this  trying  time  was  managed. 
"Wonder  if  there's  a  snag,  ahead,"  thought  I.  Everyone 
looked  smiling  and  happy.  As  if  by  magic  Miss  S.  said, 
"  Stand, "  and  all  began  to  sing  a  bright  marching  song.  Forth 
they  all  went  to  a  side  table,  took  a  paint  cup  filled  with  water 
and  marched  back  singing  and  watching  their  cups.  One 
boy's  was  too  full  and  some  dripped  over  the  edge  as  he 
marched,  but  he  only  held  it  more  steadily  and  Miss  S. 
bmiled.  All  sat  waiting  for  the  next.  At  a  glance  from  their 
leader  the  front  seat  pupils  rose  and  passed  papers,  while  aU 
recited  a  cheery  short  poem.  By  this  tune  paint  boxes, 
cloths,  etc.,  were  taken  from  neat  little  bags  at  the  side  of 
each  desk,  and  all  was  ready  for  the  lesson.  Miss  S.  had 
seen  her  first  bluebird  on  her  way  to  school  and  with  dear 
pictures  and  well-worded  description  she  showed  these  little 
folks  how  the  bird  looked.  Taking  her  brush  she  painted 
a  bluebird  right  before  their  eyes,  calling  attention  to  how 
the  difficult  parts  should  be  painted.  Then,  with  die 
accurate  picture  before  them,  they  went  to  work. 
The  results  were  good,  some  of  them  surprisingly  so. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  vim  with  which  diey 
entered  into  this  not  easy  task  and  the  confidence  with  which 
they  began  to  paint.  The  clearing  up  period  was  as  quiedy 
conducted  as  the  begiiming,  and  a  few  moments  remained  for 
story  telling.    Just  as  the.  dramatization  of  the  story  of  the 
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''Little  Red  Hen  was  finished,  the  gong  sounded  for  the 
dosing  of  tbe  session  and  the  merry  group  wended  their  way 
homeward  for  luncheon. 

With  a  hearty-voiced  appreciation  of  my  morning  with 
Miss  S.,  I  left  her  standing  at  the  head  of  her  long  line 
of  happy  children,  the  very  picture  of  joy  in  her  work. 

A  half  an  hour  for  luncheon  gave  me  plenty  of  time  to  go 
across  the  city  to  another  school,  and  be  there  in  plenty  of 
time  to  watch  another  group  of  second  graders  arrive  at  their 
field  of  labor. 

The  room  as  I  entered  was  close  and  stuffy.  A  noisy 
group  of  children  were  in  one  corner  playing  and  pushing 
each  other. 

No  teacher  was  in  sight  and  papers  were  scattered  about 
on  top  of  the  desks.  It  seemed  such  a  contrast  to  my  morn- 
ing that  I  wished  to  leave  at  once,  but  I  thought,  *  *  Often  our 
lessons  of  what  not  to  do  mean  almost  as  much  to  us  as  what 
to  do,"  so  I  concluded  to  stay. 

Five  minutes  before  opening  time,  Miss  B.  came  from 
across  the  hall,  where  she  had  been  visiting  with  another 
teacher,  dapped  her  hands  loudly,  and  immediately  death- 
like stillness  reigned.  She  hurried  a  child  to  pick  up  the 
untidy  papers  and  began  to  put  some  work  on  the  board 
hastily.  She  scarcely  had  time  to  greet  me  and  at  once  I  had 
the  feeling  of  "I  wish  you  were  not  here,"  impressed  upon 
me. 

The  bell  soimded  and  all  papers  were  not  yet  gathered,  so 
the  teacher  went  down  the  aisles  snatching  them  up  rapidly. 
It  was  five  minutes  before  all  was  ready  to  begin.  There  was 
not  the  eager  waiting  for*  work  or  keen  anticipation  of  the 
morning's  work.  After  a  few  songs  listlessly  sung,  a  reading 
lesson  was  called.  After  the  page  was  found  two  children 
had  torn  books,  so  new  books  had  to  be  found.  Reading 
began  with  no  preparation  by  word  drill,  anticipation  of  diffi- 
culties or  awakening  of  interest  John  was  asked  to  read, 
and  after  a  poor  attempt,  Mary  was  told  to  see  if  she  couldn't 
do  better.  She  felt  no  stimulus  to  better  work  and  stumbled 
through  it.  Miss  B.  was  bored  and  the  children  were 
too.  She  turned  to  me  and  said,  "These  books  are  so  un- 
interesting, we  can  hardly  read  them."  I  said  nothing, 
but  thought  a  great  deal.  Miss  S.  used  the  same  book  in 
the  morning  and  never  a  suggestion  from  her  or  her  pupils 
that  the  work  was  iminteresting.  The  entire  period  was 
woA  both  for  Miss  B.  and  the  diildren.  I  realized  in  that 
twenty  minutes  what  was  meant  by  **the  grind  of  the  school- 
room." 

The  music  teacher  was  to  give  a  lesson  next  and  Miss  B. 
suggested  that  I  visit  the  other  rooms  as  I  would  probably 
ratiier  see  actual  room  work  by  the  teacher.  I  stayed  long 
enough  to  see  five  minutes  wasted  in  himting  books  and 
paper  in  preparation  for  the  music  lesson. 

I  stepped  into  several  other  rooms  to  see  if  I  could  find 
Miss  S.'s  magic  touch,  but  finally  conduded  to  go  hduck  to  Miss 
S.  imd  be  with  her  at  the  dose  of  the  period.  I  arrived  just 
in  time  for  the  dosing  good-night,  which  was  like  a  benedic- 


tion to  a  perfect  day.  I  had  time  to  have  a  cheery  half  hour 
visit  in  which  1  learned  much  of  her  success  in  her  work. 

On  my  way  home  on  the  street  car  I  took  my  pad  and  wrote 
down  what  impressed  me  as  the  secret  of  Miss  S.'s  success 
and  I  give  them  to  you  just  as  they  came  to  me. 

A  pleasing  personality  and  deep  love  for  children. 

A  cheery  disposition  and  the  power  to  put  herself  on  the 
child's  level. 

Work  planned  for  every  moment  of  the  day  and  something 
doing  every  second. 

Nothing  attempted  beyond  the  child's  power  to  grasp. 

Extreme  thoroughness  in  all  her  work. 

Belief  in  each  child  bringing  out  the  best  in  that  special 
case. 

Saturated  with  joy  in  her  work,  which  spread  to  every  pupil. 

A  quiet,  soothing,  not  wordy  talker,  but  every  word  coimted. 

Nothing  repeated,  but  every  act  and  movement  business 
like. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  an  ideal  teacher  whose  very  work  and 
being  was  a  joy  and  inspiration  to  all  fortunate  enough  to 
come  in  contact  with  her. 

Of  Miss  B.  all  I  can  say  is  —  she  was- a  misfit.  Sl^e  did 
not  love  her  work  and  the  pity  of  it  was  the  host  of  bright 
little  workers  lost  their  rightful  heritage  —  the  joy  of  true 
labor. 

I  went  home  tired,  but  with  the  firm  determination  to  check 
up  each  day's  work  in  the  school-room  and  see  just  where 
I  fell  short  of  my  ideal  teacher  in  my  daily  work.  We  hear 
much  of  "A  teacher  is  born,  not  made"  and  while  there  is 
some  truth  in  it,  yet  true  grit  and  willingness  to  overcome 
difficulties  will  lead  us  plodding  teachers  into  that  richer  and 
fuller  life  which  Miss  S.  enjoys  and  which  will  make  our 
lives  a  blessing  and  inspiration  to  all  those  intrusted  to  our 
care. 


The  Wind  of  March 

Susan  M.  Kane 

A  playful  little  fellow  is  the  Wind  of  March,  I  know. 

How  he  tosses  children's  curlsl 

All  their  hats  he  rolls  and  whirls, 
And  other  funny  pranks  he  plays  that  tease  them  so; 

But  they  soon  forget  their  plight 

When  he  takes  a  pretty  kite. 
While  they  watch  him  as  he  sails  it  high  or  low. 

With  tardy  little  children  he  can  have  the  best  of  fun. 
Oh,  they'd  like  his  strong  attack 
If  he'd  push  them  from  the  back! 

But  against  him  he  is  sure  to  make  them  run. 
Then  he  fills  their  eyes  with  dust, 
Till  their  tears  come  in  disgust, 

And  they  cry, " Boo-hoo,  boo-hoo,  the  school's  begun!" 
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READING  LESSONS 


Some  Suggestions  for  Teaching 
Phonics 

A  New  York  Principal 

(These  exercises  have  been  in  daily  and  successful  use  for  some  time 
in  a  New  York  School.  —  Ed.) 

Insist  upon  the  mouth  bemg  opened  wide^  when  any  open 
sounds  are  being  given. 

The  teacher  is  to  assist  the  children  by  leading  them  to 
produce  the  soimds  through  imitation  or  with  3ie  aid  of 
simple  directions. 

Let  the  children  see  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  a 
mirror. 

Give  special  drill  on  terminal  ». 

Children  to  be  drilled  not  to  prolong  the  exhalation  in 
soimding  5,  a  tendency  to  produce  a  hissing  sound  that  is 
unpleasant  and  incorrect. 

Drill  on  words  ending  in  s,  closing  the  lips  sharply  the 
instant  the  word  has  been  pronounced. 

The  lisp,  most  apparent  in  sounding  the  letter  s,  is  pro- 
duced by  sending  the  tongue  so  far  forward  that  it  pro- 
trudes beyond  the  teeth  and  the  resulting  sound  is  th. 

yeth  —  yes. 

Drill 

s,  as  in  so,  save,  sad,  send,  stir,  safe,  see,  slow,  spring, 
said,  sing,  sound,  soap,  stick,  soon,  sand,  smoke. 

Guard  against  a  short  u  before  the  sound — producing 
something  like  ur. 

R  is  never  wholly  silent,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  trilled  only  before  vowels. 

The  trill  is  present  in  orange,  sorrow,  rage,  and  absent  in 
bird,  girl,  alert. 

race,  reach,  rib,  root,  rain,  read,  rice,  rose,  raise,  reap, 
rich,  rope,  rake,  ride,  regard,  ride,  round,  rain,  remove, 
right,  rode,  run,  rug,  rude,  rush,  rule. 

t  as  in  table.  See  that  the  children  keep  this  soimd  as  a 
dental,  and  that  no  trace  of  short  u  is  present. 

Many  children  have  a  tendency  to  use  the  d  sound  for 
th,  producing  dis  and  dat  for  this  and  that. 

Drill  far  clear  sound  of  terminal  fs:  teeth,  truck,  treasure, 
treat,  tree,  trick,  tremble,  table,  tag,  tail,  talk,  taste,  tiny, 
taught,  teach,  tongue,  towel,  trunk,  twice,  spit,  hurt,  sent, 
went,  late,  trip,  towel,  tunnel,  toast,  teeth. 

th  as  in  thin,  think,  through. 

Do  not  drop  the  h. 

Use  the  mirror.  Let  children  see  the  tongue  touching 
the  teeth. 


this,  that,  these,  there,  them, 
br,  not  to  be  pronounced  as  ber. 
br  ave,  br  eak,  br  ing,  br  00k. 

Special  Drill:  just,  across,'  was,  often,  toward,  want  to, 
going  to,  have  to. 

^   T  often  pushed  into  the  words  succeeding,  if  that  word 
begins  with  a  vowel. 

honest,  net,  get,  ant. 

Terminal  ess  preceded  by  n  or  1  often  becomes  iss. 

lameness,  harness,  illness,  slowness. 

K,  as  in  kid. 

Pay  special  attention  to  terminal  K. 

lake,  sake,-  silk,  soak,  cake,  make,  snake,  beak,  skate, 
week,  oak,  like,  desk. 

C,  hard  as  in  cat. 

Guard  against  the  sound  of  short  u  that  follows  a  pro- 
longation of  hard  C.  The  children  may  be  encouraged  to 
remember  that  c  sounds  like  k,  and  later  as  hard  C. 

cabbage,  cake,  calf,  came,  can,  candle,  case,  cat,  catch, 
country,  cold,  come,  common,  cord,  crazy,  crowd,  crayon. 

H  aspirate,  a  breath. 

where,  while,  horse,  horn,  hope,  have,  house,  hive,  help, 
hung. 

V,  as  in  vain. 

This  sound  is  made  by  placing  the  upper  teeth,  and  the 
lower  lips  together  and  forcing  the  voice  between.  If  the 
voice  is  forced  suddenly,  the  resulting  sound  will  be  that 
off. 

van,  veil,  vacation,  valley,  vase,  varnish,  voice,  visitor. 

Z  as  in  zone. 

zero,  zinc,  czar,  buzz,  crazy,  dizzy,  puzzle,  sneeze. 

ight. 

Be  sure  that  the  terminal  t  has  its  full  value. 

Bright,  tight,  light,  fight,  night,  right. 

e  as  in  end,  met,  excuse,  efface,  carpet. 

Be  careful  that  the  word  thei  is  not  used  for  thai. 

web,  deck,  check,  bed,  bled,  red,  bread,  gem,  hem,  stem. 

Be  careful  of  the  tendency  to  sound  g  hard  tn^ng. 
Do  not  drop  final  g  in  ing. 
Do  not  sound  g  as  guh.  ^<^  j 

bring,  sling,  jumpmg,  writing.  ,yLjOOQlC 
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A    as  in  father,  far. 

Mouth  and  throat  must  both  be  open,  and  the  tongue 
at  rest, 
farm,  cahn,  bahn,  pahn. 
car,  carpet,  bam,  arm,  army. 

oi  as  in  oil,  noisy,  avoid. 
Open  mouth  wide, 
voice,  join,  soil,  toil,  coil. 

FauUy  enunciation:  Teach  child  to  use  the  right 
organs. 

Tendency  to  bite  the  lips  instead  of  the  torigue. 

Mirrors.  Each  child  to  look  at  position  of  teeth  and 
tongue. 

Words  in  words:  Teach  children  to  isolate  phonic  ele- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  to  learn  their  powers,  dropping 
or  adding  letters,  and  by  finding  words  in  words. 

Drop  s  from  hand  or  add  s  to  hand. 

Find  all  in  call. 

ch  not  to  become  sh. 

cheap,  cheese,  chop,  child,  chalk. 

Terminals  ed. 

bred,  panted,  sifted,  seated. 

ar,Tcr,  ir. 

dollar,  cellar,  scholar. 

over,  cover,  rover. 

a|terminal,  followed  by  ing. 

draw  ing,  not  draw  ring,  gnaw  ing,  not  gnaw  ring. 


Second  Grade  Reading 

Frances  Baehler 

CARLYLE  contrasts  the  university  of  the  thirteenth 
century  with  that  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  calling 
the  one  a  place  of  listening;  the  other,  a  place  of 
reading.  "K  we  think  of  it,"  he  continues,  "all  that 
a  university  or  final  highest  school  can  do  for  us,  is  still  but 
what  the  first  school  began  doing  —  teach  us  to  read."  So 
we  see  tiie  far-reaching  importance  of  our  work  in  reading. 
Work  in  second  grade  reading  may  be  briefly  outlined  under 
the  following  headu^:  First,  word  drill;  second,  studying 
die  lesson  aloud  with  the  children;  third,  the  study  period, 
and  fourdi,  the  recitation. 

The  first  step  in  preparing  the  reading  lesson  is  the  word 
drill.  "Language,*'  we  are  told,  "is  the  vehicle  of  thought." 
How  necessary,  men,  to  teach  the  words  of  the  lesson,  in  order 
Aat  they  may  convey  to  the  child  the  thought  of  the  printed 
page.  Otherwise,  good  reading  is  impossible.  A  plan  which 
has  proved  satisfactory  is  to  place  on  die  board  a  list  of  words 
selected  from  the  new  reading  lesson.  In  making  out  this 
list  the  needs  of  the  slowest  pupils  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
Include  the  words  that  they  will  find  difficult,  even  though 
these  words  are  known  by  the  majority  of  the  class.  In  learn- 
ing these  new  words  a  knowledge  of  soimds  is  indispensable. 
It  will  be  found  necessary  to  continue  drills  on  phonics, 
unless  an  unusual  amoimt  of  this  work  has  been  done  in  first 
grade.  Pronounce  the  words  in  concert,  each  one  four  times. 
The  slower  members  of  the  class  learn  much  during  this 
exercise  from  their  brighter  classmates.  This  concert  work 
must  always  be  followed  by  individual  work.  Pronounce 
the  words  around  the  class.  Insist  on  distinct  enunciation 
of  each  word.  Mumbling  should  not  be  tolerated.  Much 
of  the  value  of  the  word  drill  is  lost  unless  the  class  can  hear 
easily  every  word  which  is  pronounced.  Sound  words  when 
it  is  possible  ihus  to  get  the  pronunciation.  If  not,  tell  the 
words.  Call  on  different  pupils  to  pronounce  all  the  words. 
After  this  preliminary  drill,  the  pupils  should  be  required 
to  pronounce  the  words  instandy,  as  sight  words.  This  in- 
sures fluent  reading.  If  the  class  is  too  large  to  hear  every 
child  say  all  the  words,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
majority  of  the  children  know  their  words  after  they  have 


been  pronounced  around  the  class  three  times.  When  the 
wotds  are  harder  than  usual,  five  or  six  times  may  be  necessary. 
But  there  are  apt  to  be  two  or  three  doubtful  pupils,  who 
must  always  be  tested  and  given  whatever  additional  help 
they  may  need.  Assign  work  to  the  remainder  of  the  dass, 
and  give  this  special  drill. 

The  task  may  sometimes  be  entrusted  to  a  bright  pupil, 
who  often  shows  considerable  skill  in  developing  the  new 
words.  If  there  is  not  time  for  this  extra  drill  in  school,  keep 
them  a  few  minutes  after  school.  The  children  understand 
that  this  is  not  a  punishment,  but  a  favor.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  them  very  often,  for  as  soon  as  they  fully  realize  that 
it  is  teacher's  stem,  inexorable  will  that  they  shall  know  every 
word,  their  faculties  undergo  a  wonderful  quickening. 

Introduce  devices  to  make  the  word  drill  interesting.  Have 
one  child  stand  with  his  back  to  the  board  and  say  as  many 
of  the  words  as  he  can  remember-  As  he  pronounces  each 
word,  another  child  with  the  pointer  points  it  out  to  the  class. 

The    children    always    enjoy    playing   "teacher."    This 

teacher  stands  before  the  class  and  calls  on  different  children 

to  come  to  the  board  and  repeat  the  word.    After  he  has 

'  called  on  a  few,  choose  some  very  attentive  child  for  a  new 

teacher. 

The  guessing  game  is  always  popular.  Send  one  child 
into  the  cloak-room.  The  others  quietiy  choose  a  word  for 
him  to  guess  on  his  return.  On  coming  back,  he  points  to 
a  word  and  asks,  Is  it  entangled  ?  The  class  reply  in  concert, 
"No,  it  is  not  entangled."  This  continues  until  he  points 
to  the  word  which  was  chosen,  when  they  reply,  "Yes,  it  is 
struggled." 

Wiatever  method  b  used  for  the  word  drill,  let  us  not  over- 
look the  main  object  to  be  accomplished,  which  is  to  have 
every  child  in  the  dass  learn  every  word.  Otherwise,  uniform 
good  reading  is  impossible. 

But  the  word  drill  alone  is  not  svifficient  preparation  for  the 
reading  lesson.  County  Superintendent  Richard  Park,  of 
Indiana,  sa3rs:  "The  child  must  know  how  to  study.  U  he 
does  not  know  how  to  get  at  the  work  assigned,  it  is  your 
duty  to  prepare  him  for  it.  Often  times,  it  is  well  to  look 
into  this  part  of  your  work.  The  assignment  of  lessons  is  one 
thing  and  showing  a  pupil  how  to  attack  the  lesson 
from  the  most  advantageous  point  is  another.  It  really 
lequires  more  artistic  skill  to  show  a  pupil  how  to  study, 
than  to  test  him  in  the  recitation."  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
this  truth  prominentiy  in  mind  in  our  work  in  reading. 
Left  to  their  own  resources,  few  of  the  children  are  able  to 
study  their  reading  lesson  intelligentiy,  even  though  they 
may  be  able  to  pronoimce  all  the  words.  Good  reading 
implies  much  more  than  the  glib  repetition  of  words.  It 
must  communicate  thought. 

Before  the  study  period  have  a  recitation  in  which  the  new 
lesson  is  studied  aloud.  Begin  by  creating  what  is  called 
the  "proper  atmosphere";  that  is,  through  pictures  or  objects, 
or  some  short  explanation  or  description,  or  story  bearing  on 
the  lesson,  arouse  the  interest  of  the  child,  and  thus  help  him 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  lesson. 

Call  on  a  child  to  read  the  first  sentence.  Make  certain, 
through  questions,  that  the  meaning  is  very  clear.  Unless 
it  is,  intelligent,  expressive  reading  is  impossible.  Give 
necessary  explanations.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  teach  the 
meaning  of  new  words  in  connection  with  the  reading  than 
during  the  word  drill,  although  some  of  this  work  may  be 
done  advantageously  at  that  time. 

Bring  out  the  proper  expression.  Drill  on  correct  em- 
phasis, on  variety  of  tone  and  inflection,  on  distinct  enuncia- 
tion, and  on  audible  voice.  Call  on  another  child  to  read 
the  same  sentence.  If  it  is  unusually  difficult,  call  on  two 
or  three  others.  Then  have  the  class  read  it  in  concert.  Con- 
tinue in  this  way  through  the  lesson.  Some  sentences  need 
no  explanation;  others,  so  littie,  that  they  can  be  passed  over 
quickly. 

Dramatize  the  lesson,  when  it  is  suitable  for  such  treat- 
ment. Dramatization  is  one  of  the  most  successful  means 
of  securing  live,  expressive,  intelligent  reading.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful help,  especially  to  children  of  slow  imagination,  to  see  the 
lesson  dramatized.    Imagination  is  an  important  element  m 
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good  reading.  Anything  which  stimulates  it,  and  helps  the 
child  to  see  and  feel  what  he  is  reading  is  a  benefit  to  the  work. 
Dramatization  is  a  subject  in  itself. 

After  the  lesson  has  been  studied  aloud,  sentence  by  sen* 
tence,  and  dramatized  when  advisable,  have  the  children  rise 
with  their  readers,  stand  beside  their  seats  and  read  the  lesson 
in  concert.  Reading  in  concert  has  several  points  in  its  favor. 
It  gives  all  the  children  opportunity  to  study  the  lesson  aloud. 
It  gives  the  timid  child  confidence,  and  leads  him  to  modulate 
his  voice  in  a  manner  that  he  would  not  otherwise  attempt. 
It  is  an  aid  to  the  poor  readers  to  have  the  support  of  the  fluent, 
expressive  readers.  It  gives  opportunity  to  study  the  lesson 
as  a  whole.  We  must  insist  on  the  same  accuracy  in  concert 
reading  as  in  the  individual  recitation. 

Next  comes  the  study  period.  During  this  time  the  chil- 
dren are  expected  to  apply  what  has  been  taught  during  the 
oral  preparation  of  the  lesson.  As  they  study,  they  must  ob- 
serve the  proper  expression,  and  must  also  work  for  fluency. 
Halting,  hesitating  reading  is  due  either  to  ignorance  of  the 
words,  or  to  the  teacher's  failure  to  present  and  explain  the 
lesson  before  assigning  it  for  study,  or  to  the  child's  neglect 
to  make  good  use  of  his  study  period.  The  oral  preparation 
is  of  great  assbtance  to  the  child,  but  it  alone  is  not  sufficient 
It  must  be  supplemented  by  each  child's  personal  effort. 

Remember  tiiat  these  primary  children  have  not  yet  become 
proficient  readers,  that  they  are  still  in  the  learning  stage, 
and  that  much  practice  in  reading  is  necessary.  There  are 
several  analogies  between  the  learning  of  reading  and  the 
learning  of  instrumental  music.  The  beginner  in  music  must 
practice  each  little  study  imtil  he  can  play  it  with  accuracy 
and  with  the  required  speed.  This  takes  much  patient  work 
at  first.  As  he  progresses,  his  ability  to  read  music  readily 
at  sight  increases  remarkably.  This  would  not  be  the  case 
if  he  had  not  received  a  thorough  foimdation  early  in  the 
course. 

Unless  there  is  patient,  thorough  work  in  the  early  stages  of 
reading,  some  children  never  acquire  power  in  reading; 
others  much  more  slowly  than  should  be  the  case.  By 
power  in  reading  we  mean  the  ability  to  absorb  with  ease 
the  thought  from  a  printed  page.  Those  who  must  con- 
tinue to  struggle  with  the  mechanics  of  reading  do  not  have 
this  power.  Much  depends  on  the  child's  own  efforts. 
The  teacher  cannot  do  everything  for  him.  See,  then,  that 
he  makes  good  use  of  his  study  period.  We  do  not  expect  or 
wish  the  children  to  learn  their  lessons  by  heart;  but  we 
do  want  fluent,  expressive  reading,  and  this  requires  work, 
even  from  the  brightest  pupils. 

If  the  lesson  is  studied  five  or  six  times,  that  is  sufficient. 
Give  the  children  permission  to  read  any  other  lesson  they 
wish  when  the  day's  lesson  has  been  learned.  This  prompts 
industry,  and  keeps  the  study  period  from  becoming 
monotonous.  The  best  readers,  who  learn  the  lesson  very 
quickly,  are  often  allowed  to  sit  with  slow  pupils  and  quietly 
help  them.  This  arrangement  is  always  mutuaUy  agree- 
able. 

When  the  reading  recitation  is  called,  try  to  keep  up  the 
children's  interest  throughout  the  period.  Have  each  child 
who  reads  stand  before  the  class.  We  all  prefer  to  listen  to 
somebody  whom  we  can  see.  Pay  attention  to  the  reader's 
standing  position,  and  also  to  his  manner  of  holding  the 
book.  He  cannot  possibly  read  well  if  he  drops  his  head 
and  holds  his  book  against  his  chest.  Drill  on  proper 
standing  position.  It  adds  to  the  child's  self-confidence 
to  feel  Uiat  he  knows  the  correct  thing  to  do. 

Pay  special  attention  to  the  voice.  Since  the  voice  is 
the  medium  in  oral  reading,  it  is  an  imp)ortant  factor. 
A  low,  dull,  monotonous  tone  of  voice  cannot  produce 
expressive  reading,  and  if  it  could,  its  effect  would  be 
lost  on  the  class.  We  must  work  to  develop  a  good,  roimd 
flexible  voice,  which  alone  is  capable  of  expression  in  reading. 
It  takes  time  and  effort  to  develop  some  voices,  but  much 
can  be  accomplished  with  patience. 

A  successful  device  for  keeping  up  interest  during  the 
reading  recitation  is  to  mark  each  child's  reading.  Make 
four  headings  on  a  sheet  of  paper  —  Excellent  —  Good  — 
Fair  —  Poor.    As  each  child  reads,  write  his  name  imder 


the  appropriate  heading.V'At  the  dose  of  the  recitation 
read  each  list  to  the  class.  When  this  plan  is  followed 
there  are  few  "fairs"  or  "poors."  Every  child  puts  forth 
his  best  effort  diuing  the  study  period  in  order  to  get  his 
name  on  the  list  of  "excellents."  It  also  tends  to  induce 
the  children  to  give  closer  attention  to  each  other's  reading. 
They  become  ahnost  as  mudi  interested  in  their  classmates' 
reading  as  in  their  own. 

In  marking  die  reading,  let  us  make  our  standard  of  good 
reading  high.  Remember  that  the  reading  in  general  wiU 
be  no  better  than  we  expect  and  insist  that  it  be.  Insist 
on  good  standing  p)osition,  clear,  audible  voice,  distinct 
enimciation,  correct  expression,  imderstanding  of  the 
selection  and  fluency,  which  must  not,  however,  exceed  the 
speed  limit.  Take  these  points  into  accoimt  when  marking 
the  reading  and  there  will  be  steady  improvement.  Do  not 
forget  to  praise  and  encourage  even  slight  improvement. 

Place  a  premium  on  good  reading.  Sometimes  let  a  good 
reader  put  away  his  book  and  read  out  of  some  attractive 
little  book  of  teacher's. 

An  imfailing  device  for  helping  to  produce  good  reading 
is  the  following:  Have  a  book  of  short  selections  of  prose 
and  poetry,  which  are  eeisily  within  the  reading  ability  of 
the  children.  One  of  the  many  excellent  supplementary 
readers  is  suggested.  Allow  one  of  the  best  readers  to 
take  this  book  home  in  the  evening,  select  any  story  he 
wishes,  and  read  it  to  the  class  the  next  day.  The  other 
children  are  alwa]^  deeply  impressed  by  this  ]>erformance« 
Reading  begins  to  assume  new  importance.  They  begin 
to  regard  it,  not  merely  as  a  lesson,  but  as  a  possible  ac- 
complishment,  a  means  of  giving  pleasure  to  others  and 
of  securing  prestige  for  one's  self.  Every  child  in  the  room 
eagerly  desires  the  same  privilege.  Here  is  another  op- 
portunity to  impress  our  standard  of  good  reading,  by 
giving  the  book  to  those  children  only  who  meet  our  re- 
quirements. This  plan  is  a  great  spur  to  ambition  and 
energy.    It  also  rouses  home  interest  in  reading. 

To  secure  another  diversion  occasionally  dioose  some 
child  to  be  the  reading  teacher.  This  "teacher"  takes 
a  chair  at  the  table  and  calls  on  the  children  to  read.  This 
is  her  sole  office.  She  makes  no  corrections  or  criticisms. 
This  continues  to  be  die  work  of  the  regular  teacher. 
There  are  many  candidates  for  this  position  of  honor. 
It  falls  to  some  child  who  reads  very  well  and  pays  close 
attention. 

"  Keep  everlastingly  at  it."  Let  this  motto,  distinguished 
more  for  force  th&n  for  elegance,  be  adopted  by  every 
teacher  of  primary  reading,  for  results  are  obtained  only 
through  patient,  uiiceasing  effort.  Some  children  take 
up  reading  with  ease;  while  others  must  work  hard  to  gain 
proficiency  in  it.  Our  aim  should  be  to  have  every  child 
in  the  claAs  able  to  read  well.  In  some  instances  it  takes 
almost  a  term  of  hard  work  before  we  can  see  any  results 
of  our  labor.  It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  give  additional 
help  after  school.  If  we  can  possibly  avoid  it,  we  must 
not  allow  any  child  to  faU  behind  the  grade. 

Supplementary  reading  is  a  great  aid  in  learning  to  read. 
It  gives  the  necessary  practice  in  sight  reading.  En- 
courage the  children  to  do  outside  reading.  The  practice 
is  very  necessary. 

We  are  told  that  the  "reading  class  is  the  teacher's 
opportunity";  and  that,  "since  the  main  object  of  litera- 
ture teaching  is  character  building,  soul  development, 
ethical  culture  —  call  it  what  you  may  —  literature 
should  hold  a  more  prominent  place  than  any  other  sub- 
ject in  the  curriculum  of  our  elementary  schools." 


0  fly  away  on  silent  wing,  ye  boding  owls  of  night! 

0  welcome  little  birds  that  sing  the  comhig-in  of  light  1 

For  new,  and  new,  and  ever-new, 

The  golden  bud  within  the  blue; 

And  every  morning  seems  to  say: 
"There's  something  happy  on  the  way, 

And  God  sends  love  to  X9|Hj"^  ^^*  ^yHp 
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A  Talk  on  Reading    VII 


S' 


The  Question  of  Phonics 

I INCE  the  drill  in  recognizing  the  word  expressed 
by  its  several  sounds  must  be  continual,  thorough 
and  almost  endless,  I  take  especial  care  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  form  of  recreation  exercises, 
that  is,  little  devices  that  require  only  a  few  moments  of 
time  and  yet  serve  to  give  additional  d&cipline  in  quickness 
of  mind  while  at  the  same  time,  ner\*es  and  muscles  are 
being  benefited  by  a  change  of  employment. 

"The  first  of  these  games,"  again  referring  to  the  ever- 
useful  book,  is  based  upon  the  names  of  the  children. 
You  know  what  fun  the  introduction  of  the  personal  al- 
ways affords  primary  tots?  Well,  we  use  a  combination 
of  the  motor  work,  sense  training  and  some  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  'games,'  as  we  always  call  them.  This  one  is  very 
simple  to  begin  with,  but  it  can  be  develq>ed  almost  end- 
lessly. We  start  with  a  'bowing  game.'  I  select  three 
or  four  children  and  place  them  in  a  line  before  and  facing 
the  dass.  I  say, '  Children  I  wish  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  —  and  —  and  — .'  I  do  not  pronoimce  the  names  of 
the  children,  but  sound  them  instead.  As  each  child  in 
the  line  catches  his  own  particular  name,  he  bows  very 
politely.  If  his  name  is  sounded,  and  he  fails  to  recognize 
it,  he  must  remain  in  the  lines,  as  new  ones  are  formed, 
until  he  becomes  proficient  enough  to  hear  the  word  in  the 
slowly  sounded  letters.  At  first,  I  take  the  children  in  the 
order  in  which  they  happen  to  be  standing,  but  as  soon  as 
we  are  well  started,  I  call  upon  them  promiscuously.  This 
is  the  first  step  and  as  progress  warrants  it,  I  plan  to  make 
the  device  harder  and  harder. 

"One  interesting  way  in  which  to  vary  this  little  game 
is  to  combine  it  with  one  of  the  earlier  sense  training  de- 
vices. I  begin  with  a  single  word  or  a  short  command  and 
carry  the  plan  out  in  this  manner.  Write  a  word  on  the 
blackboard,  such  as '  Hop,'  *  Skip,' '  Jump,'  or  any  other  verb 
from  the  one-word  imperative  sentences  you  made  use  of 
earlier  in  the  year.  Let  the  word  you  have  written  remain 
but  a  moment  and  then  erase  it.  Call  upon  three  or  four 
pupils,  sounding  the  names  as  you  did  before,  but,  in  this 
case,  soimding  them  much  more  rapidlv.  When  you  have 
given  your  entire  command,  the  chilcken  should  perform 
the  action  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  named. 
After  a  time,  make  use  of  two  of  these  short  imperatives, 
sounding  the  names  of  the  two  pupfls  selected  to  carry  out 
the  conmiand.  Be  sure  that  the  order  of  action  is  always 
correct,  for  even  in  the  very  few  moments  devoted  to  de- 
vices of  this  kind,  it  is  possible  for  yoimg  children  to  gain 
an  invaluable  training  in  observation  and  accuracy  pro- 
viding only  diat  the  teacher  is  exacting  in  her  management 
of  details.  From  the  two  verbs,  the  pupils  may  go  into 
the  work  using  three,  four  and  even  five  one-word  commands 
and.  of  course,  a  corresponding  number  of  soimded  names 
of  the  selected  children.  It  is  remarkable  what  skill  even 
little  chDdren  attain  in  remembering  things  in  an  accu- 
rate way,  when  the  game  is  carried  out  in  such  a  rapid 
manner  that  only  the  very  shortest  period  of  time  is  allowed 
for  visualizing  a  list  of  five  or  six  verbs  written  hastily  on 
the  blackboard  and  then  instantly  erased. 

"Another  game,  that  has  always  been  a  prime  favorite 
with  my  children,  is  played  at  the  seats.  It  gives  a  vast 
amount  of  drill  in  word  recognition,  beside  affording  a  few. 
moments  of  vigorous  physical  work  and,  incidentally,  it 
gives  training  in  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  various  parts 
of  the  body.  In  playing  this  game,  the  teacher  should  stand 
before  her  pupils,  doing  nothing  at  all  until  the  perfect 
attention  of  every  child  in  the  room  is  secured.  Then, 
b^n  to  give  your  commands  speaking  and  soimding 
rapidly  but  distinctly.  The  form  of  command  used  is, 
'You  may  toudi  your  h-€a-d,  a-r-m,  h-ft-nd,  m-ou-th,' 
etc  As  soon  as  the  children  grasp  the  words  given,  they 
should  touch  the  part  of  the  body  indicated.  Be  sure  to 
work  rapidlv,  for  the  game  loses  half  of  its  enjoyment  if 
allowed  to  drag  and  the  faster  you  go,  the  quicker  and  more 


adept  the  boys  and  girls  will  become  in  blending  soimds 
to  form  words.  Continue  this  for  a  few  days,  or  imtil 
the  children  are  perfectly  familiar  with  all  of  the  words 
used,  and  then  go  by  degrees  into  the  harder  forms  imtfl 
you  have  reached  the  point  where  the  entire  command  may 
be  sounded  and  the  form  varied  each  time  as, '  N  5-d  y-du-r 
h-€a-d,' '  W-ft-ve  y-Qu-r  h-ft-nd,'  'T-bu-ch  y-gu-r  sh-6u-ld-er,' 
etc.  These  two  devices,  simple  as  they  are,  help  to  enliven 
many  a  dull  day  and,  because  of  their  rapidity  and  the  zest 
with  which  little  children  enter  into  them,  they  are  a  great 
help  in  getting  the  pupils  through  the  first  hard  stages  of  the 
work  in  Phonics.  Best  of  all,  they  furnish,  through  their 
element  of  play,  a  powerful  incentive  to  quick  thinking,  a 
quality  that  is  indispensable  in  all  successful  work  in  Phonic 
drill.    So  much  for  the  blend  work. 

"Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  ear-training,  let  me  give 
you  an  idea  that  has  been  very  helpful  to  me  in  my  work. 
Of  course,  you  understand  that  all  of  this  preliminary  work 
on  cultivating  quickness  of  ear  and  skill  in  blending  sounds 
is  but  the  initial  step  toward  the  actu^  'digging  out' 
of  new  words  by  the  children  themselves.  Since  the  first 
of  the  actual  words  presented  will  be  the  commonly  called 
families  of  three-letter  words,  such  as,  *at,'  'cat,'  *bat,' 
etc.,  I  start  a  little  bit  of  such  work  very  early  in  the  year. 
It  is  extremely  simple  and  we  keep  at  it  but  a  few  moments 
now  and  then,  yet  later  on  the  effects  of  our  snatches  of  time 
used  on  this  game  are  unmistakably  evident.  This  device 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  drill  in  matching  words  ac- 
cording to  sound.  This  is  played  during  odd  moments  when 
the  children  are  at  their  seats.  As  in  l]be  other  games,  outr 
lined  before,  speed  is  a  prime  requisite.  The  teacher  be- 
gins the  work  by  saying,  'Tell  me  a  word  that  sounds  like 
cat.'  As  the  boys  and  girls  think  of  the  other  words  of  the 
'at'  family,  they  raise  their  hands  and  give  their  contri- 
butions as  their  names  are  called.  Try  to  give  the  childrm 
a  chance  to  tell  the  words  in  the  order  in  which  the  hands 
went  up,  that  is,  the  first  one  ready  redtes  first,  etc.  This 
plan  stimulates  the  desire  to  excel  in  quick  thinking  and 
'wakes  up'  a  great  many  of  the  naturally  slow  pupils. 
Guide  this  work  carefully  so  that  when  you  get  ready  to 
build  and  pronoimce  the  different  families  of  words,  the 
materials  for  the  work  will  already  have  been  made  familiar 
through  playing  the  rhyming  game.  Once  in  a  while, 
just  to  give  variety  and  a  little  bit  of  fun,  I  give  two-syllable 
words  to  be  matched.  This  is  always  very  enjoyable  and, 
although  harder  to  do,  seems  to  be  a  not  impossible  feat 
for  my  primary  tots.  For  instance,  I  give  the  word  able, 
using  it  in  a  sentence  and  then  pronouncing  it  as  a  model 
for  rhyming.  Although  the  work  is  slow  at  first,  some 
chOd  offers  the  word  'table,'  another  the  name  'Mable,'  etc. 
Try  the  plan.  If  you  once  use  it,  I  assure  you  that  it  will 
be  a  regular  part  of  your  curriculum  forever  after. 

"Now  for  one  of  the  most  important  thmgs  of  all,  at  least 
in  my  judgment,"  and  the  teacher  launched  out  on  a  new 
line  of  things.  •  "Every  day  and  every  day  and  every  day," 
she  continued  impressively, "  my  boys  and  girls  get  thorough 
and  continual  and  never  failing  drills  in  the  pronunciation 
of  all  sorts  of  words.  Of  all  the  careless,  haphazard, 
slovenly  speakers  in  the  .world,  we  Americans  take  the 
prize.  It  may  be  because  we  are  always  in  a  hurry  or 
simply  on  accoimt  of  an  inborn  carelessness,  but,  at  any 
rate,  we  have  contracted  ajid  elided  and  hurried  our  words 
imtil  we  swallow  about  half  of  them  and  do  not  stop  to  do 
justice  to  the  parts  we  are  forced  to  express  in  order  to 
make  ourselves  intelligible  at  all.  America  resounds  with 
such  expressions  as  'fightin,'  'himtin,'  'sayin,'  and  a  whole 
tribe  of  other  words,  utterly  innocent  of  the  possession  of 
any  of  the  final  consonant^,  the  dictionary  allows  them. 
Long  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  way  in  which  to 
at  least  make  a  step  toward  the  precise,  clean-cut  speech  of 
oiu-  Englidi  cousins,  was  to  begin  pronunciation  drills 
down  in  the  primary  grades  and,  ever  since  that  resolution 
was  taken,  I  have  done  my  feeble  best  by  every  roomful 
of  children  entrusted  to  my  care.  I  allow  three  minutes 
a  day  for  this  work.  Sometimes  it  is  the  last  two  minutes 
before  dismissal,  when  we  are  all  ready  to  go  home  and  are^ 
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waiting  for  the  bell.  At  other  times  it  is  the  last  three 
minotes  of  our  time  aUowed  for  Opening  Exercises.  Again, 
it  will  end  our  regular  Reading  or  Phonic  lesson.  At  any 
rate,  we  manage  to  get  this  drill  in  regularly,  at  some  period 
of  the  day  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  time  I  wage  a 
relentless  war  on  all  forms  of  slovenly  speech.  In  our 
pronimdation  drills,  I  select  lists  of  words  in  which  the 
beginning  or  final  consonants  are  apt  to  be  slighted.  Words 
ending  in  "en,"  "ed,"  "ing,"  etc.,  receive  careful  attention. 
In  the  group  ending  in  "ed,"  especial  watchfulness  must  be 
ezerds^  lest  the  children  give  the  last  syllable  too  much 
accent.  Avoid  giving  either  too  short  or  too  broad  a 
loimd  to  the  vowel  in  this  final  syllable  as  all  children  are 
prone  to  say  such  words  with  a  decided  short  "u"  sound 
instead  of  tiie  proper  enunciation  of  the"e."  These  lists 
do  not  alwavs  comprise  words  of  the  same  kind.  I  keep 
on  the  watcn  for  material  to  inculcate  into  my  work  and 
from  time  to  time  I  add  any  that  I  chance  to  hear  mimibled 
in  the  school-room  or  outside  of  it.  The  final  t  of  many  of 
our  most  common  words  will  not  suffer  for  a  careful  and 
dear-cut  enimdation.  This  same  care  must  be  adhered 
to  in  the  regular  reading  lessons  and  I  often  find  it  wise  to 
carry  on  my  reading  recitations  with  the  entire  length  of  the 
room  between  myself  and  my  pupils.  At  that  distance, 
the  absence  of  the  imperfectly  pronounced  syllables  is 
easily  detected.  In  giving  this  kmd  of  drill,  it  is  a  good- 
plan  to  follow  out  some  settled  order  of  recitation  so  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Train  the  children  to  recite  rapidly 
and  consecutively  up  a  certain  row  and  down  the  next  one 


so  that  the  drill  may  go  on  uninterruptedly  from  one  end 
of  the  room  to  the  other.  Try  to  foster  a  pride  in  the 
smoothness  and  speed  with  which  the  children  carry  on  this 
plan  of  procedure.  After  a  short  time,  I  find  it  an  easy 
matter  to  go  all  aroimd  the  room  several  times  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  The  teachers,  in  setting  the  model  for  eadi 
word  in  this  kind  of  drill,  must  be  very  stu-e  that  she  pro- 
nounces the  words  slowly  and  distinctly,  giving  no  one  sylla- 
ble either  more  or  less  than  its  proper  amoimt  of  emphasis." 
"Now  as  to  the  learning  of  the  sounds  and  their  corre- 
sponding diacritical  markings.  At  some  time  during  the 
furst  year,  all  of  the  sounds  of  the  consonants  and  vowels 
must  be  thoroughly  memorized.  The  great  and  mudi 
mooted  question  with  primary  teachers' is,  "Just  when  is  it 
best  for  this  work  to  be  begun?  Some  teachers  start  out 
with  the  learning  of  soimds  the  very  first  day  of  the  school 
year.  Others  wait  imtil  after  the  second  term  b^;in8. 
Again,  teachers  differ  greatly  in  their  opinions  as  to  what 
order  the  different  letters  should  follow  as  they  are  given, 
one  by  one,  to  the  children.  I  never  disturb  myself  about 
answering  the  first  question,  for  I  find  that  the  boys  and 
girls  will  always  indicate  when  the  time  has  come  to  take 
up  the  formal  work  with  vowels  and  consonants.  When 
reading  has  gone  forward  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  unfailingly 
true,  or  has  always  been  so  in  my  experience,  that  some 
keen-eyed  girl  or  boy  will  call  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  letters  in  certain  words  in  the  reading  lessons  or  the 
blackboard  lists  look  or  soimd  the  same.  When  that  hap- 
pens, I  consider  that  the  class  is  ready  for  the  introduction 
of  the  work  with  soimds  and  I  proceed  accordingly." 


Reading  Lesson  for  St.  Patrick's 
Day 

Why  We  Call  It  the  Irish  Potato 
Lulu  G.  Parker 

About  the  time  that  Captain  John  Smith  and  his  friends, 
and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  getting  settled  in  this  coun- 
try, the  people  of  Ireland  were  very  poor  and  very  un- 
happy. There  were  wars,  one  after  the  other,  which 
kept  the  men  so  busy  that  they  had  no  time  to  plant 
com  or  attend  to  their  homes;  they  had  only  time  to  fight 
for  those  homes  to  keep  the  enemy  from  taking  them 
away  from  them.  And  even  when  they  did  plant  any- 
thing along  would  come  an  army,  and  trample  it  down  or 
carry  off  the  crops.  So  many,  many  times  there  was  not 
enough  to  eat,  and  the  people  died  of  hunger. 

All  this  time  the  people  of  Ireland  had  never  seen  a 
potato.  But  they  were  growing  in  our  own  America  in 
Virginia.  Some  of  the  Indians  knew  about  them,  and 
the  people  who  settled  in  Jamestown  had  tasted  them  and 
foimd  them  good.  When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  came  to  see 
the  country  he  took  some  potatoes  back  home  with  him. 

Stopping  in  Ireland,  he  left  some  and  they  were  planted. 
They  grew  very  well  there  in  the  warm,  moist  soil.  And 
growing  imder  the  groimd  they  could  not  be  foimd  or 
destroyed  so  easily  by  an  army  when  it  marched  over. 
So  the  Irish  people  planted  more  potatoes,  and  dug  them 
when  they  were  himgry,  and  lived  upon  them  whSe  the 
wars  went  on. 

They  ate  them  baked  or  boiled,  with  butter  and  salt,  and 
they  made  what  we  call  an  Irish  stew  from  them.  After 
they  got  the  potato  the  people  felt  that  Uiere  would  be  a 
protection  against  famine  in  Ireland.  This  is  the  reason 
that  we  call  them  the  Irish  Potato. 

The  Shamrock 

This  tiny  bit  of  clover 

Has  traveled  all  the  way 
From  Ireland  to  tell  you 

That  it's  St.  Patrick's 

Jigitized  by 
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A  Story  Picture 
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Ploughing 


Bonktuf 


Ploughing* 


What  are  these  animals? 

Are  they  horses?    No,  they  are  oxen. 

What  do  you  thmk  they  are  doing? 

They  are  ploughing  the  hard,  rough  earth. 

They  have  to  pull  very  hard. 

I  try  to  think  I  am  with  them. 

It  is  a  bright  morning  in  early  spring. 

I  almost  feel  the  warm  air  blowing. 

I  think  I  can  feel  it  in  my  face. 

The  sunshine  makes  me  happy. 

How  clear  and  bright  the  sky  looks! 

It  is  a  pearly  blue. 

Look  at  the  clods  of  earth. 

They  are  a  rich  mellow  brown. 

I  feel  that  I  must  work,  too. 


I  want  to  help  them  plough. 

Will  they  stop  for  dinner? 

Will  they  rest  for  awhile? 

I  hope  they  will.    They  must  be  tired. 

They  are  getting  hungry,  too. 

They  will  want  water  to  drink. 

When  they  have  eaten,  they  will  plough  again. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  country? 

Were  you  there  in  the  spring? 

Did  you  go  out  in  the  big  fields? 

You  have  been  to  grandfather's  farm. 

Did  he  use  oxen?    I  thought  so. 

How  are  the  oxen  fastened  together? 

There  are  no  lines  to  be  seen. 

How  do  they  know  where  to  go? 


Spring's  New  Gown 

M.  Louise  Ford 


Dame  Springtime  stood  at  her  cottage  door 
And  looked  on  the  fields  so  brown. 

And  she  said,  "Indeed,  it  is  surely  time 
I  put  on  my  new  green  gown. 

"The  winds  of  March  are  fierce  and  cold, 
But  April  will  soon  be  here. 
And  the  children  will  all  come  tripping  forth 
To  greet  her  with  merry  cheer. 

"And  close  behind  her,  with  skies  of  blue, 
Will  come  dancing  sunny  May, 
And  before  we  know  it  sweet  June  will  come, 
And  that  brings  Children's  Day." 

So  she  sent  the  word  both  far  and  near, 
That  Springtime  had  come  to  stay. 

And  every  trace  of  ice  and  snow 
Said  good-by  and  ran  away. 

A  wireless  message  she  also  sent 

To  the  daffocSls  underground. 
And  the  snow-drops  white,  and  the  crocuses  — 

They  were  glad  to  hear  the  sound. 

"The  long  cold  winter  has  gone  at  last," 

She  heard  them  softly  say, 
"Thank  God  that  Springtime  is  here  once  more, 

She  has  surely  conie  to  stay." 

A  beautiful  gown  she  began  to  weave. 
Of  the  brightest,  softest  green, 

•From  *' WhattlM  PIctuNi  Saj."  by 


And  over  the  fields  and  through  the  wood 
Her  handiwork  was  seen. 

She  summoned  the  birds  from  the  sunny  south. 
And  the  butterflies  and  bees, 

And  the-hum  of  bees  and  the  songs  of  birds 
Were  heard  in  the  budding  trees. 

The  children  laughed  in  merry  glee. 
As  they  hunted  the  violets  sweet. 

And  happy  songs  of  springtime  sang. 
With  tripping,  dancing  feet. 

And  by-and-by  her  task  was  done  — 

A  dainty,  dazzling  gown, 
With  buttercups  for  buttons  bright, 

And  daisies  up  and  down. 

And  apple-blooms  and  lilacs  sweet. 
And  snow-balls  white  and  pure  — 

There  never  was  a  prettier  gown 
In  all  the  world,  I'm  sure. 

She  smilingly  viewed  her  work  of  love 
As  she  stood  at  her  cottage  door; 
"I  think  I've  done  as  well,"  she  said, 
"As  I've  done  in  years  before. 

"I  love  to  make  the  world  look  bright, 
And  to  hear  the  children  say. 

'The  sweetest  day  of  all  the  year. 

Is  our  own  Children's  D^pt4"  j 
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Drawing  Lessons 

L.  F.  Henderson 


MARCH  —  what  a  month  for  landscap>esl    Some 
days  the  wind  blows  hard  and  it  is  dark  and  dreary, 
some  days  the  sun  shines  brightly  and  even  the 
damp  ground,  with  its  numerous  puddles  of  water, 
reflects  the  sunlight,  and  then  again  it  freezes  hard. 

I,  of  cornrse,  do  not  know  what  text-books  you  are  using, 
but  in  nearly  all  readers  there  are  stories  of  March  weather, 
or  of  a  little  boy  flying  a  kite  in  the  March  breezes.  For 
the  first  one  or  two  landscapes,  let  us  leave  out  the  figures 
and  work  for  the  proper  expression  of  the  landscape. 
For  instance,  the  stoiy  is  about  a  dark  day.  Now,  if  the 
sky  is  made  a  beautiful  blue,  or  the  child  is  over  ambi- 
tious and  draws  a  sim  in  his  landscape,  although  it  may  be  a 
beautiful  scene  to  him,  I  would  try  to  make  him  feel  that 
that  is  not  what  is  wanted  by  praising  the  work  of  some 
child  who  has  it  corrrectiy  drawn.  The  three  colors  which 
give  the  gray  we  want  are  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  used  in 
the  order  named  and  with  no  one  of  three  colors  predominat- 
ing. If  the  children  use  yellow  and  then  purple,  the  same 
effect  may  be  obtained,  but  we  are  going  to  teach  them  from 
the  begimiing  how  to  mix  colors.  The  same  three  colors 
are  us<^  in  making  the  groimd  in  the  picture,  but  here  we 
shall  use  them  in  a  littie  different  order.  Blue,  yellow  and 
red  will  give  us  brown,  as  well  as  gray,  but  for  the  brown 
use  them  in  the  order  which  I  have  named  second.  This 
brown  may  be  a  very  vivid  one,  but  a  very  light  touch  of 
blue  over  all  will  tone  it  down.  I  know  I  have  kept  saying 
all  along:  "Let  the  child  work  out  his  own  ideas,"  but  just 
this  once  I  want  to  break  that  rule  and  ask  you  to  help  them 
get  a  correct  idea  of  the  day  described  in  our  story,  by  dic- 
tating to  them  the  use  of  the  colors,  and  by  having  all  apply 
the  same  color  at  the  same  time.  Only,  once  you  dictate 
to  them,  guard  against  it  as  a  custom,  for  it  always  changes 
their  work  from  their  own  ideas  to  yours,  making  it,  in  a 
sense,  valueless.  Of  course,  if  the  groimd  is  green,  then  the 
combination  of  blue  and  yellow  wW.  give  green,  with  red 
used  to  tone  it  down.  The  combination  of  any  two  of 
these  three  colors  can  be  made  less  vivid  by  using  just  a 
littie  of  the  third. 

The  expression  of  the  vegetable  growth  in  the  picture  in 
which  the  wind  is  blowing  is  always  interesting  to  children. 
Leaning  trees,  bent  with  the  wind,  are  attractive.  Lines 
representing  grass,  if  all  slanting  in  the  same  direction,  will 
express  wind. 

When  the  children  have  gotten  along  pretty  well  with 
the  landscapes  without  figures,  add  the  latter.  Just  say, 
''We  are  going  to  draw  a  boy  running  and  flying  a  kite, 
on  a  windy  (&y,  either  a  bright  or  a  dark  windy  day." 
Then  they  must  give  expression  to  four  ideas  in  their  pic- 
tures —  a  running  boy,  flying  kite,  wind,  and  the  kina  of 
day  mentioned. 

If  the  boy  in  the  picture  is  to  be  the  centre  of  attraction, 
be  sure  he  b,  and  that  he  occupies  a  place  in  the  picture 
which  will  niake  him  prominent,  also  that  he  is  large 
enough  to  be  readily  noticed.  And  let  me  repeat  once  more 
that  the  picture  should  fill  the  space  it  is  supposed  to  fill. 

The  children  like  to  see  their  pictures  on  the  line,  and  as 
they  can  the  more  readily  see  their  own  mistakes  in  that 
way,  try  always  to  find  time  to  thus  help  them,  even  if 
you  have  to  take  a  separate  day  to  do  so.  And  don't  forget 
to  show  them  pictures  cut  from  magazines,  or  otherwise 
procured,  which  will  give  them  ideas  of  what  b  wanted, 
always  remembering  not  to  show  one  which  could  in  any 
way  be  an  illustration  of  what  you  are  to  tell  them. 

Most  teachers  believe  in  water-colors,  from  the  first  grade 
up,  and  perhaps  they  are  right.  But  at  least,  they  should 
be  put  in,  in  the  second  grade,  and  become  one  of  the 
mediums  for  drawing  right  through  the  twelfth  grade. 
When  you  get  them,  get  boxes  which  have  but  the  three 
primary  colors,  red,  ydlow,  and  blue. 

March  landscapes  furnish  excellent  subjects  for  the  water- 
colors.    The  boxes  should  be  opened  and  placed  on  the 


desks  at  the  upper  right-hand  comer,  with  the  open  cover 
of  the  box  towards  the  pupil.  The  paints  can  be  mixed 
in  the  cover,  or  applied  directiy  to  the  painting.  The 
latter  method  is  the  better,  and,  if  used  in  the  beginning,  no 
harder  than  the  other.  You  might  go  about  it  in  this  way: 
Moisten  with  water  all  the  portion  of  the  picture  which 
represents  sky.  Then,  rub  the  brush  over  the  yellow  cake, 
which,  with  the  other  two,  has  previously  been  treated  to  a 
drop  of  water  to  soften  the  paint.  Quickly  apply  this 
color  to  the  sky,  then  red,  and  last  of  aU  blue.  The  colors 
will  blend  and  be  dearer  than  if  mixed  in  the  paint  box, 
besides  giving  variety  to  the  sky  where  one  or  the  other 
color  is  a  littie  more  apparent  than  the  rest. 

The  ground  is  treated  in  tiie  same  way,  also  any  object 
in  the  painting.  I  think  I  should  start  with  tiie  objects 
in  the  picture,  making  a  very  rough  dab  of  them,  hunying 
to  the  sky  and  then  the  groimd,  going  back  and  working  on 
the  objects  again,  and  so  on,  never  aUawing  any  pari  of 
the  painting  to  become  dry  till  after  the  last  touch  is  put  on. 
That  sounds  hard,  but  tiie  paintings  which  we  are  to  at- 
tempt are  so  very  simple  that  it  isn't  redly  as  hard  as  it 
soimds.  Take  the  story  of  "Jack  and  Jill."  Jack  beside 
the  pump  and  the  pail  on  the  ground  makes  one  day's 
work.  Jack  and  Jill  going  up  hill  together  will  do  for  an- 
other; when  they  are  tumbling  down  hill  —  another. 
And  there  you  have  the  whole  nursery  rhyme  in  three 
chapters,  with  the  second  one  put  first,  because  there  is 
only  one  figure  in  it. 

"Oh,  but  figmres  are  hard  to  paint!"  I  hear  you  say. 
Not  at  all,  if  you  don't  work  for  detail  but  only  for  mass. 
One  color  for  head,  one  for  cap  and  blouse  and  one  for 
shoes  and  stockings,  no  features  on  the  face,  no  attempt 
at  any  details  in  dress,  just  colored  masses.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  results,  if  you  only  follow  everjrthing  I 
have  given  here,  though  I  know  the  first  few  lessons  will 
be  a  mess.  The  mess  won't  last  long  after  one  or  two  get 
pretty  fair  results  and  are  duly  praised  for  it. 

"Jack  jump  over  the  candle-stick,"  "Humpty  Dumpty," 
and  other  nursery  rhymes  are  good  as  subjects  for  these 
lessons. 

Never  draw  the  objects  in  the  picture  with  a  pencil  or  any 
other  medium  before  painting  them.  Nothing  should  be  drawn 
first,  but  all  work  done  with  the  paints  and  always  in  mass. 

Easter  —  another  holiday  —  hence  more  holiday  work. 
Try  stories  of  Easter  lilies  in  all  grades  first.  You  probably 
won't  have  a  lily  in  your  room,  but  perhaps  there  will  tie 
one  in  some  window  where  the  children  may  see  it  or  you 
may  find  a  good  picture  of  one  to  show  them.  Then  let 
them  both  draw  and  paint  it,  massing  it  in  in  pencil  or 
charcoal  or  perhaps  crayon,  one  day,  and  painting  it  an- 
other. Also,  an  Easter  lily,  cut  out  freehand  and  pasted 
on  a  backgroimd  of  some  other  color  will  interest  the  chil- 
dren. In  this  case  the  lily  cut  out  should  be  reasonably 
large.    If  you  can  secure  some  other  plants,  t3q)ical  of 
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this  season  of  the  year,  do  so;  have  them  where  the  pup3s 
may  see  them,  occasionally,  draw  their  attention  to  them 
and  then,  in  the  first  two  grades,  put  them  out  of  sight 
before  drawing  class,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades, 
leave  them  where  they  may  be  plainly  seen  for  the  children 
to  draw  them,  thus  helping  them  in  their  present  observa- 
tion work.  They  ought  to  be  ready  now  to  notice  that  on 
one-half  the  plant,  the  colors  are  a  Uttle  darker  than  on  the 
other  —  a  little  blue,  judiciously  applied,  darkens  the  shady 
side  of  the  plant 

Now  that  the  children  have  become  so  familiar  with 
these  plants,  they  could  easily  be  used  to  advantage  as 
motives  for  design  work.  Have  the  children  tear  a 
^wer  motive  that  is  not  too  large,  from  paper  and  place 
it  on  another  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  paper,  tearing  the 
imder  piece  carefully,  exactly  like  the  upper  one.  Re- 
peat this  until  five  or  more  motives  are  secured,  when  they 
may  be  pasted  on  a  booklet  or  note-book  as  a  border 
across  it  near  the  top  or  simply  used  to  paste  on  paper  of  a 
contrasting  color  to  show  what  can  be  done  wiUi  these 
very  simple  ideas. 

We  have  not  done  any  one-minute  sketches  in  the  third 
or  fourth  grades  so  far.  Let's  get  a  few  in  this  month. 
A  day  of  tUs  kind  of  work  now  and  then  is  always  enjoyed 


by  pupils  and  teachers  alike.  The  object  of  a  one-minute 
sketch  is  the  best  drawing  in  the  shortest  time. 

Secure  a  cap,  ink  bottle,  bell,  vase  —  an)rthing  in  fact  that 
is  very  simple  in  outline.  Have  the  children  prepare  all 
materials  for  drawing,  then  place  the  object  to  be  drawn 
in  full  sight  of  all,  and  without  doing  any  drawing  at  all, 
have  them  look  at  the  object  steadily  for  one  minute, 
then  hide  it  and  give  them  just  a  minute  or  two  to  draw 
it.  Call  "Time !"  when  aU  work  ceases  and  a  few  drawings 
are  held  up  for  criticism,  and  let  them  do  the  criticising. 
Repeat  this  with  the  same  object  in  a  different  position, 
and  so  on,  till  they  have  had  three  or  four  chances.  They 
will  like  it  ever  so  much  and  it  helps  them  to  see  and  think 
quickly. 

Don't  put  these  one-minute  sketch  lessons  in  too  often, 
but  used  occasionally,  they  help.  I  like  speed  in  drawing 
too,  but  don't  want  it  cultivated  too  much,  as  we  are 
looking  for  quality  rather  than  quantity. 


Pipct  Cttttiiw 


Dictation  for  March 

The  Evacuation  of  Boston 

Long  ago,  in  1775,  this  country  belonged  to  England 
The  king  had  sent  over  soldiers  to  make  the  people  obey 
him.  TTbese  troops  were  living  in  Boston.  General 
Howe  was  their  leader.  The  people  of  Boston  did  not 
like  to  have  soldiers  in  their  city. 

The  American  soldiers  were  in  Cambridge.  George 
Washington  had  been  chosen  as  their  leader.  He  was 
a  brave  man  whom  everyone  could  trust.  He  was  called 
General  Washington. 

The  British  soldiers  were  having  a  fine  time.  They 
were  having  feasts  and  dances  and  plays.  Washington  had 
forts  built  in  Cambridge  and  fired  cannon-balls  into  Boston. 
Still  the. British  would  not  go. 

At  last  he  made  a  wise  plan.  He  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  cut  down  trees  and  make  fences  for  a  fort.  When 
these  were  finished,  they  put  the  frames  into  carts. 
Then  in  the  night  they  marched  away  to  South  Boston. 

It  was  a  country  place  in  those  days.  They  stepped 
very  softly.  They  wrapped  the  wheels  of  the  carts  in 
straw  to  stop  the  noise.  They  put  straw  in  the  roads. 
No  one  heard  them. 

On  they  marched  until  they  came  to  Dorchester  Heights. 
Here  was  the  best  place  for  a  fort.  Cannon  could  be  fired 
right  into  Boston,  and  into  the  British  ships. 

But  they  were  careful  not  to  let  General  Howe  hear 
them  until  the  fort  was  finished.  He  would  have  sent 
his  soldiers  to  break  up  their  work.  The  Americans 
toiled  rapidly.  They  put  the  frames  in  place.  Then 
they  covered  them  with  earth.  Now  General  Washington 
was   ready. 

When  General  Howe  awoke  he  was  astonished.  He 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  "We  must  destroy  tiiat 
fort,"  he  said,  "or  we  shall  never  be  able  to  stay  in 
Boston." 

He  ordered  his  soldiers  to  drive  away  the  Americans. 
They  got  into  boats  and  started  to  go,  but  a  great  storm 
came  up.  The  boats  had  to  come  back.  The  Americans 
went  on  with  their  work  and  finished  Uie  fort. 

General  Howe  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  stay.  He 
sent  word  to  Washington.  He  promised  to  go  away 
if  General  Washington  would  not  fire  at  the  British  sol- 
diers while  they  were  getting  into  their  ships.  Wash- 
ington agreed  to  this. 

So  General  Howe  and  his  soldiers  sailed  away.  Then 
the  American  soldiers  marched  into  Boston.  How  glad 
the  people  were! 

They  were  very  proud  of  Washington.  He  rode  through 
the  streets  in  a  carriage,  and  tiie  folks  cheered  and 
shouted. 

This  was  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six.  It  is  a  famous  day  for  Boston. 
We  call  it  Evacuation  Day.  r^ ^^r^^^Ar^ 
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Week  by  Week  Lesson  Plans  in*  English 

Caroline  Griffin 


First  Year 

First  Week 
Monday 

Talk  about  the  new  month:  What  month  is  this?  What 
was  last  month?  What  month  follows  March?  What 
season  is  this?  What  are  the  three  months  of  the  Spring 
season?  What  season  follows  Spring?  What  season  is 
just  past?  How  many  days  has  March?  What  is  March 
sometimes  called?    (The  windy,  month.) 

Tuesday 
Write  the  date. 


Write  the  word  March. 


Wednesday 

Talk  about  the  wind.  Can  we  see  the  wind?  How  do 
we  know  when  the  wind  is  blowing?  What  does  the  wind 
do  to  the  trees?  What  does  it  do  to  the  clothes  hanging 
on  the  line?  What  does  it  do  to  our  faces?  (Makes  our 
cheeks  rosy.) 

Thursday 
To  be  taught  to  the  children: 

Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind? 
Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  I  nor  you; 
But  when  the  leaves  bang  trembling 
The  wind  is  passing  through. 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I, 
But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads 
The  wind  is  passing  by. —  Christina  Rossetti 
Friday 
Teach  the  children  the  poem  given  above. 


Second  Week 
Monday 

Talk  about  wind-mills:  How  they  are  used;  how  they 
turn;   Holland  and  the  wind-mills  of  that  coimtry. 

Tuesday 
Write: 
Who  has  seen  the  wind? 
Neither  you  nor  I. 

Wednesday 
Story  to  be  told  to  the  children: 

The  Winds 

This  is  one  of  the  stories  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  Greece 
used  to  tell  their  children. 

JEoXua  was  the  father  of  all  the  winds,  great  and  small.  He  had  six 
sons  and  six  daughters. 

When  the  children  were  old  enouch,  they  went  out  into  the  world 
to  work.    Often  they  were  gone  all  day  long. 

They  had  to  sweq)  and  oust  the  whole  world.  They  carried  water 
from  the  sea  to  wash  and  scrub  the  earth. 

They  helped  to  move  the  great  ships  across  the  ocean.  They  scat- 
tered the  seeds,  and  watered  the  flowers,  and  did  many  other  helpful 
things. 

And  these  things  are  what  the  winds  do  for  us  to-day. 

Can  you  tell  the  names  of  the  four  great  winds?  (East,  West,  North , 
South.) 

Thursday 

^  Have  the  children  tell  you  about  i£olus  and  his  winds. 

Friday 

Write:  The  four  winds  are  East,  West,  N^vth  and  t 
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TBntD  Week 
Monday 

Talk  about  kites  and  kite-flying:  How  does  a  kite  fly? 
How  high  will  a  kite  fly?    How  do  boys  make  kites? 

Tell  the  children  about  the  kites  of  Japan,  and  about 
kite-flying  day  in  that  country. 

Tuesday 

Have  the  children  give  as  many  words  as  they  can  that 
rhyme  with  tdU.  Write  these  on  the  blackboard,  and  use 
them  for  drill  in  phonics. 

Wednesday 

Talk  about  pussy  willows.  Who  has  seen  pussy  willows? 
Who  has  seen  pussy  willows  this  year?  Where?  How  do 
we  find  the  little  pussies  growing?  What  are  they  covered 
with?    What  for?    (To  protect  the  tiny  buds  from  cold.) 

Thursday 

BWrite:   Pussy  willows  have  gray  fur. 

Friday 
To  be  committed  to  memory: 

Whatever  way  the  wind  doth  blow. 

Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so; 

So  blow  it  east,  or  blow  it  west, 

The  wind  that  blows  —  that  wind  is  best. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday 

Tell  the  children  about  St.  Patrick,  the  good  old  Irish 
saint,  whose  birthday  comes  in  March. 

Tuesday 
Have  the  children  tell  you  about  St.  Patrick. 

Wednesday 
Write:   Spring  begins  in  March. 

Thursday 
Fill  the  blank  q>aces  in  the  following: 

The  East  Wind  comes  from  the . 

The  West  Wind  comes  from  the . 

The  North  Wnd  OHnes  from  the . 

The  South  Wind  ccunes  from  the . 

Friday 
Talk  about  the  signs  of  Spring. 

Second  Year 

First  Week 
Monday 
To  be  omunitted  to  mcmor> : 

TBE  WlKD 

I  saw  vou  toss  the  kites  on  high. 
Aikd  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky; 
And  all  around  I  beard  you  pass. 
Like  ladies'  skiits  across  the  grass  — 
O  wind,  a4»lowing  aH  day  long. 

0  wind,  that  sini^  so  loud  a  song! 

1  saw  the  different  things  >x>u  did. 
But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 
1  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  caQ, 
I  could  not  see  yourself  at  aH  — 
O  wind,  a-btowmg  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  soog! 

O  >\Hi  that  are  so  strong  and  cold; 
O  blower,  are  >x)u  young  or  old? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  Md  and  tree. 
Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me? 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long? 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  soog? 

—  RfUn  l^'j-y   ^.rw...   t 

QiSdrcn  copy  the  nr^t  stanxa  of  the  poem,  oEii  comn.ii 
k  to  mcsQory* 


Tuesday 
Copy  and  learn  the  second  stanza  of  the  poem. 

Wednesday 
Copy  and  learn  the  third  stanza  of  the  poem. 

Thursday 
Recite  the  entire  poem. 

Friday 
Write  a  list  of  the  naming  words  (nouns)  in  tbe  poem. 


Monday 
For  dictation: 


Second  Week 


Galloping,  galloping,  galloping  in, 
Into  the  world  with  a  stir  and  a  din. 
The  north  wind,  the  east  wind,  the  west  wind  together. 
In-bringing,  in-bringing  the  March's  wild  weather. 
Tuesday 
Write  five  sentences,  telling  what  the  wind  does. 

Wednesday 
Story  for  reproduction: 

Spring 

It  was  Spring. 

The  sun  had  melted  the  snow  from  the  hill-tops;  the  grass  blades 
were  pushing  their  way  through  the  brown  earth,  and  the  buds  on  the 
trees  wero  beginning  to  break  open  and  let  the  tiny  green  leaves  peep 
out. 

A  bee,  waked  from  the  sleep  in  which  he  had  lain  all  through  the 
winter,  rubbed  his  eyes,  then  op^ed  the  door  and  looked  out  to  see  if 
the  ice  and  snow  and  the  north  wind  had  gone  away.  Yes;  there  was 
warm,  dear  sunshine. 

He  slipped  out  of  the  hive,  stretched  his  wings  and  flew  away. 

He  went  to  the  apple  tree  and  asked,  "Have  you  anything  for  a 
hungry  bee,  who  has  eaten  nothing  the  whole  winter  long?  " 

The  apple  tree  answered: 

"No;  you  have  come  too  early.  My  blossoms  are  still  buds  and  so 
I  have  nothing  for  3rou.    Go  to  the  cherry  tree." 

He  flew  to  the  cherry  tree  and  said,  "Dear  cherry  tree,  have  you  any 
honey  for  a  hungry  bee?  ** 

The  cherry  tree  answered: 

"Come  again  to-morrow;  to-day  my  blossoms  are  shut  up,  but  when 
they  are  open  you  are  welcome  to  them." 

'  Then  he  flew  to  a  bed  of  tulips  nearby.  They  had  large,  beautiful 
flowers,  but  there  was  neither  sweetness  nor  perfume  in  them  and  he 
could  not  find  any  honey. 

Tired  and  hungry,  the  poor  bee  turned  to  seek  his  home,  when  a  tiny 
dark  blue  flower,  beside  a  hedge,  caught  his  eye. 

It  was  a  violet  that  was  all  r^v  for  the  bee's  coming.  Tlie  violet 
opened  its  cup  of  sweetness.  The  bee  drank  his  fill,  and  carried  some 
honey  to  the  hive.  —  SdecUi  and  adapted 

Thursday 
Children  retdl,  in  their  own  words,  the  story  of  "Spring.'^ 

Friday 
Write  five  sentences  about  ^ring. 


Monday 
For  dictation: 


THnto  Week 


II  a  task  is  once  begun. 

Never  leave  it  till  it's  done; 

Be  the  labor  great  or  smaD 

Do  it  well,  ornot  at  alL 
Tuesday 

Talk  about  signs  of  spring!    Sky,  bri^^t  sun,  warmer  days, 
r^um  of  lords,  pussy  willows,  swdling  buds. 

Wedmesday 
Write  five  sentences  about  pussy  willows. 

Thursday 

Write  a  letter  to  your  sister  or  toothtf  ,  tdling  about 
possy  willow. 

Friday 
W*rite  a  sentence  containing  the  w^  blue;  Qpt  with  the 
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Fourth  Week 
Monday 
Tell  the  children  about  St.  Patrick. 

Tuesday^^ 

Write_ three  sentences  about  St.  Patrick. 

Wednesday 

Write  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  and 
your  address. 

Thursday 
For  dictation: 

Under  the  snowdrifts  the  blossoms  are  sleeping, 
Dreaming  their  dreams  of  sunshine  and  June. 
Friday 
Talk  about  the  wind,  and  what  it  does. 

Third  Year 

First  Week 
Monday 
To  be  conmiitted  to  memory: 

The  Voice  of  the  Gsass 
Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping,  everywhere* 

By  the  dusty  roadside, 

On  the  sunny  hillside, 

Close  by  the  noisy  brook, 

In  every  shady  nook, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creepiiig,  creeping  everywhere. 

All  around  the  open  door, 

Where  sit  the  aged  poor; 

Here  where  the  children  play. 

In  the  bright  and  merry  May, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 
In  the  noisy  city  street 
My  pleasant  face  youll  meet 


Cheering  the  sick  at  heart. 

Toiling  his  busy  part  — 
Silently  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere, 

You  cannot  see  me  coming, 

Nor  hear  my  low  sweet  hununing. 

For  in  the  starry  night. 

And  the  glad  morning  light, 
I  come  quietly  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

More  welcome  than  the  flowers 

In  summer's  pleasant  hours; 

The  gentle  cow  is  glad. 

And  the  merry  bird  not  sad, 
To  see  me  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 


Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 

My  humble  song  of  praise 

Most  joyfully  I  raise 

To  Him  at  whose  command 

I  beautify  the  land. 
Creeping,  silently  creeping  everywhere. 

—  Sarah  Roberts  BeyU 

Copy  the  first  half  of  the  poem. 

Tuesday 
Copy  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

Wednesday 
Conmiit  to  memory  the  first  two  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Thursday 
Conmiit  to  memory  the  second  two  stanxas  of  the  poem. 

Friday 
Recite  the  entire  poem. 


Monday 


Second  Week 


Write  a  list  of  the  nouns  in  the  poem,  y  V^nOOQlC 
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Tuesday 
Write  a  list  of  the  verbs  in  the  poem. 

Wednesday 
Write  a  list  of  adjectives  in  the  poem. 

Thursday 
For  dictation: 

Id  her  dress  of  silver  stray, 
Comes  the  Pussv  Wiflow  gay; 
Like  a  little  Eskimo, 
Clad  in  fur  from  top  to  toe. 
Friday 
Write  five  sentences  about  pussy  willows. 

Third  Week 
Monday 

Write,  to  a  classmate,  a  telegram  of  not  more  than  ten 
words,  saying  that  Spring  is  coming. 

Tuesday 
Write  a  letter  to  a  pussy  willow. 

Wednesday 
Talk  about  the  wind  and  what  it  does. 

Thursday 
Write  five  sentences  telling  what  the  wind  does. 


Friday 
Write^the  story  of  St.  Patrick. 


Monday 
For  dictation: 


Fourth  Week 


Day  after  day,  and  year  after  year» 

Little  by  little  the  leaves  appear; 

And  the  slender  branches  far  and  wide, 

Tell  the  mighty  oak  it  the  forest's  pride. 
Tuesday 

Write  a  list  of  at  least  ten  objects  beginning  with  m. 
Who  can  write  the  longest  list? 

Wednesday 
Write  a  rhyme  x>i  four  lines  about  the  wind. 

Thursday 

Write  a  stCMry  about  some  pet  that  you  have  or  that  you 
know  about 

Friday 
Tell  something  that  makes  you  happy. 
Tell  something  that  makes  you  sorry. 
Tell  something  that  you  think  it  is  nght  to  do. 
Tell  something  that  you  think  it  is  wrong  to  do. 

Fourth  Year 

First  Week 
Monday 
To  be  committed  to  memory: 

TheFaikiss 
Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushv  glen, 
We  dare'nt  go  a-hunting, 
For  fear  of  little  men: 
Wee  folk,  good  folk. 

Trooping  all  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 
And  white  owl's  feather, 

Down  along  the  rocky  shore, 

Some  make  their  home: 
They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 

Of  yeilow  tide-foam; 
Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  Madk  mountam  lake. 
With  frogs  for  their  watch-dogs, 

All  ni^t  awake. 


Hif^  on  the  hilltop. 

The  old  king  sfts; 
He  is  now  so  old  and  gray 

He's  nigh  lost  his  wits. 
By  the  craggy  hillside, 

Through  the  mosses  bare, 
They  have  planted  thorn  trees 

For  pleasure  here  and  there. 
Is  any  man  so  daring, 

As  dig  one  up  in  spite? 
He  shall  find  their  sharpest  thorns 

In  his  bed  at  night. 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushv  glen. 
We  dare'nt  go  a-hunting, 

For  fear  of  little  men. 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl's  feather.  —  William  AUingham 
Copy  the  poem. 

Tuesday 
Learn  the  first  half  of  the  poem. 

Wednesday 
Learn  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

Thursday 
Answer  the  following  questions: 
What  is  meant  by  the  airy  mountain? 
What  is  meant  by  the  rushy  glen?    What  is  a  glen? 
Why  are  the  fairies  called  wee  folk? 
What  is  meant  by  their  trooping? 
What  are  crispy  pan-cakes? 
What  are  reeds? 
Why  is  a  mountain  lake  called  black? 

Friday 
What  old  king  sits? 
What  are  wits? 
What  is  a  craggy  hillside? 
Why  are  the  mosses  called  bare? 
Write  a  description  of  a  fairy  as  given  in  the  poem. 

Second  Week 
Monday 

Talk  about  the  foUowmg:  What  story,  that  you  have 
read,  do  you  like  best?  Why?  What  game  do  you  like 
best?  Why?  What  song  do  you  like  best?  Why?  What 
study  do  you  like  best?    Why? 

Tuesday 
For  dictation: 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us. 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime; 
And,  departing,  leava  behind  us. 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time. 
Wednesday 
Write  about  what  the  wind  does. 

Thursday 
Write  about  the  signs  of  Spring  that  you  have  noticed. 

Friday 
Talk  about  what  you  saw  on  your  way  to  school. 

Third  Week 
Monday 

Write  a  list  of  all  the  words  you  can  think  of  that  beirin 
with  A.    Who  can  write  the  longest  list? 

Tuesday 
For  dictation: 


In  ^ring  when  stirs  the  wind.  I  know 
That  soon  the  crocus  buds  wul  blow; 
For  'tis  the  wind  who  bids  them  wake 
And  into  pretty  blossoms  break. 


bgle 
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Wednesday 
Write  a  description  of  the  teacher's  desk. 

Thursday 

Write  an  infonnal  invitation  to  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  en- 
tertainment at  the  school. 

Friday 
Have  a  spelling  match. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday 
Write   seven  verbs. 
Write  each  in  a  difiFerent  sentence. 

Tuesday 
For  dictation: 

To  look  up  and  not  down. 
To  look  forward  and  not  back, 
To  look  out  and  not  in,  and 
To  lend  a  hand. 

Wednesday 

Write  a  letter,  if  you  are  in  the  country,  to  some  one  in 
the  dty,  telling  what  games  you  play  at  recess.  If  you 
live  in  the  city,  write  to  some  one  in  the  country. 

Thursday 
Write  a  description  of  some  game  you  play. 

Friday 
Talk  about  the  return  of  the  birds. 


The  Gossips 

Susan  M.  Kane 

Simbeams  trooping  out  to  play, 
Met  the  gossip.  Wind,  one  day. 

Secrets  whispered  in  his  ear. 
Made  him  murmur,  ''Dear,  oh,  dear!" 

Quickly,  then,  away  he  blew, 

Down  where  friends,  the  willows,  grew, 
When  the  news  to  them  he  told, 

Out  they  hung  their  curls  of  gold. 

Bending  low,  they  told  the  brook, 
Who  with  gurgling  laughter  shook, 

Blackbird  cried,  "Ka^lee!    Ka-leel 
Please  do  tell  the  fun  to  met'' 

Robin  next  received  the  word. 
And  from  him  the  snowdrop  heard. 

She  the  message  brought  to  me, 
As  I  stood  beneath  the  tree. 

"Keep  it  secret?    No,"  I  said. 
''News  like  that  should  always  spread. 
Winds,  come,  blow  the  word  along! 
Robin,  put  it  in  your  songi 

"Rattle,  showers.    Tell  it,  trees. 
Fling  your  banners  to  the  breeze  I 
Sweetly,  bells  of  flowers,  ring! 
Here's  the  secret.    It  is  Spring!" 
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NUMBER  LESSONS 


Fourth  Grade  Number    VII 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 

MAKE  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  a  little 
harder,  but  not  so  hard  that  the  work  cannot  aU 
be  done  mentally. 
Teach  division  of  fractions.  They  already  know 
how  to  divide  a  fraction  by  an  integer.  Simply  refer  to 
the  principle:  "Dividing  the  numerator  or  multipljring  the 
denominator  divides  the  fraction."  Give  plenty  of  re- 
view of  this,  then  teach  them  to  divide  an  integer  by  a  frac- 
tion. To  divide  an  integer  by  a  fraction,  multiply  by  the 
denominator  and  divide  by  the  numerator." 

Be  sure  of  these  two  principles  before  dividing  a  fraction 
by  a  fraction. 

Personally,  I  like  reducing  to  a  conunon  denominator 
and  dividing  the  numerators.  But  if  you  prefer  inverting 
the  divisor,  do  so,  but  do  not  attempt  bo^  with  such 
yoimg  children. 


H 


li  vou  teach  reducing  to  a  conunon  denominator  be  sure 
the  (Mdren  understand  H  +  H  "  U  divided  by  1,  or  they 
will  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  has  become  of  the  fifteens. 

To  divide  a  mixed  number  by  a  fraction  is  next 


7)14f 


9)191 


Show  them  that  |  +  7  »  ^,  19^  -s-  9.  9  in  19  twice  and 
1  over,  li  -  f ,  f  ^  9  «  i. 

It  will  take  some  time  for  the  children  to  readily  see  the 
last  one  and  much  drill  will  have  to  be  given  before  they  are 
given  any  problems  to  do  for  seat  work. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  have  the  children  commit  to  memory 
the  square  of  all  numbers  to  25.  Have  them  know  these 
as  they  know  the  addition  and  subtraction  combinations 
and  die  multiplication 'table. 

Seat  Work 

1  Write  in  figures  seventy-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
forty-eight;  two  million  two  thousand  two;  five  himdred 
forty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  five;  four  million  nine 
hundred  twenty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  fifteen. 

2  Add  number  1  and  write  the  answer  in  words. 

3  What  is  the  difference  between  465  X  84  and  947  X  39? 

4  If  the  quotient  is  8,  the  divisor  43  and  the  remainder 
5,  what  is  the  number? 

5  The  factors  are  23,  47  and  19,  what  is  the  number? 

6  What  is  the  answer  in  addition?  Subtraction? 
Multiplication?    Division? 

1    Make  out  bill  and  receipt  it: 

Donald  Cooper  bought  of  Edwin  DeLyne: 

3  lbs.  coffee  at  38  cts  per  lb. 

6  doz.  eggs  at  53  cts.  per  doz. 
12  lbs.  butter  at  39  cts.  per  lb. 

2  lbs.  cheese  at  17  cts.  per  lb. 

1  lb.  tea  at  75  cts.  per  lb.    ^^  j 

S    TtU  tf  the  foUowing  ^affilg^^i^PoP^^ 
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or  composite,  abstiact  or  concrete.    64,  19,  $4,  25,  18  lbs. 
35  doz. 

3  If  14  doUs  cost  U2,  what  will  19  dolls  cost?    13  dolls? 
11  dolls?    8  dolls? 

4  216  +  847  +  963  +  827  +  625  +  842. 

5  281,479,632  —  195347,509. 

6  Tell  what  kind  of  fractions  the  following  are: 

i>    TT>    T»    'it    xfi   *7»    Si   T 


Write  the  following  tables: 

1 

Dry  Measure. 

2 

Money. 

3 

Liqmd  Measure. 

4 

Square  Measure. 

5 

Linear  Measure. 

6 

Reduce  the  following: 

$5                      =  cents 

$2                       =»  dimes 

$1                      =  nickles 

$3                      »  half-dollars 

ti                      B  quarters 

8  qts.                 =  pints 

12  gal.               »  quarts 

16  bu.               =  pecks 

288  sq.  in.         =  sq.  ft. 

10,560  ft           =  miles 

72  in.           —  yards 

9  in.           =  ft. 

1     Divide  42,186  by  22, 33, 44, 55, 66, 77, 88, 99. 
1     Multiply  725  by  98,  87,  76,  65,  54,  43,  32,  21. 


1 

i  +  i  +  f. 
+  A  +  A. 

2 

3 

+  A  +  A- 

4 

4  +  A  +  A. 

5 
6 

n^tt 

1 

t-A. 

2 

i-i 

3 

H-i 

4 

121  -  8i. 

5 

i3f  —  m. 

6 

f  —  f  • 

7 

i-¥t- 

8 

5h-H. 

9 

6f-3A. 

10 

18  —  7f . 

1  What  cost  4f  lbs.  of  meat  at  16  cts.  a  lb.? 

2  Ardus  bought  4J  yds.  of  red  ribbon,  6J  yds.  of  blue 
ribbon  and  9^  yds.  of  yellow  ribbon.  How  much  did  she 
buy  in  all? 

3  How  much  did  it  cost  if  the  red  ribbon  was  15  cts.  a 
yd.  the  blue  20  cts.  and  the  yellow  25  cts.? 

4  How  much  did  she  have  left  from  a  five-dollar  gold 
piece? 

5  Factor  693,  1400,  450. 

6  6X4X5X20X24X25 


8  X  25  X  12  X  40  X  15 


is  a  Prime  Number? 

all  the  prime  numbers  to  100. 

is  a  Composite  Number? 

all  the  composite  numbers  to  100. 

is  an  Odd  Nimiber? 

all  the  odd  nimibers  to  100. 

is  an  Even  Number? 

all  the  even  numbers  to  10 

is  an  Abstract  Number? 

3  abstract  numbers. 


1 

What 

•2 

Write 

3 

What 

4 

Write 

5 

What 

6 

Write 

7 

What 

8 

Write 

9 

What 

10 

Write 

11  What  is  a  Concrete  Number? 

12  Write  3  concrete  nimibers. 

1  A  man  bought  a  farm  for  $25,000,  at  $50  an  acre. 
How  many  acres  in  the  farm? 

2  He  sold  half  of  his  farm  for  $55  an  acre  and  the  rest 
for  $60  an  acre.    What  did  he  sell  it  for? 

3  How  much  did  he  gain? 

4  He  paid  $28,000  for  another  farm.  How  much  did 
he  have  left? 

5  Write  in  Roman  Notation. 

48,  95,  63,  24,  58,  31,  82,  76,  207,  1000. 

1  The  distance  from  New  York  to  Chicago  is  899  miles. 
If  Gerald  starts  from  New  York  and  travels  264  miles  and 
Leslie  from  Chicago  and  travels  352  miles,  how  far  apart  are 
they  if  they  travel  towards  each  other? 

2  How  far  apart  are  they  if  th^  travel  away  from  each 
other? 

3  If  a  man  was  bom  in  1825,  how  old  is  he  now?  In 
1846?    In  1872?    In  1890? 

4  If  a  man  is  46  years  old  in  what  year  was  he  bom? 
If  he  is  21  years  old?    72  years?    95  years? 

5  How  old  will  you  be  in  1920? 

6  In  what  year  will  you  be  21  years  old? 

1  Write  the  squares  of  all  the  numbers  to  25. 

2  Write  the  combinations  of  0, 1, 2, 3, 4,  5, 6,  7, 8,  9. 

1  Reduce  to  improper  fractions: 

4|,  6f ,  18A,  24*,  321 

2  Reduce  to  whole  or  mixed  numbers: 

V,  W,  *,  ¥,  V. 

3  Reduce  to  lowest  term^: 

4  Which  ismore  and  how  much  more? 

fori,  fort 

5  M. 

Which  is  nimierator? 
Which  is  denominator? 
What  kind  of  a  fraction  is  it? 
To  wnat  can  it  be  reduced? 

1  92,654  +  89,287  +  44,284  +  19,547  +  65,943. 

2  847,264  —  213,415. 

3  92,416  X  497.  (Prove  by  multiplying  by  left  hand 
figure  6isi.) 

4  847,926  -5-  9. 

5  226,498  ^  842. 

6  (42  +  84)  —  (27  +  36)  +  (92  X  43)  —  648  -f-  8). 

7  Answers  only: 

2X4X5X2-T- 10  X6X2T-8X  12 -5-2-^9. 

8  2  +  9  +  7  —  8  +  4  —  3  +  12  —  4  —  2  —  7  +  8 
+  4  —  10. 

1  t  X  2;  J  X  18;  I  X  16. 

2  5  X  *;  7  X  A;  5  X  A- 

3  I  X  S  X  I  X  A  X  x'lf. 

4  6*  X  20. 

5  4f  X  3^. 

6  *  X  9f  X  A  X  12  X  f. 

7  492,184  X  4,006. 

1  I  -5-  2;  *  H-  5. 

2  7  ^  I;  9  -s-  i 

3  ^  -  i;  -ft  -  |. 

4  4f  ^  2i;  6f  -5-  4^. 
.5  218,468  -^  8. 

6  42,187  -i-  952. 

1  2i  +  3i  +  4A  +  8i 

2  l  +  *  +  A  +  f  +  f. 

3  465,073  +  219,487  +  652,194  +  876,943. 

4  18f-6i;   25f-l7TV;   16  — 8^;   ♦-§. 

5  750,843  592  —  198,470,698.  I^^^^T^ 
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1  Write  two  of  each  of  the  following.  Concrete  num- 
ber, abstract,  odd,  even,  composite,  prime,  mixed,  proper 
fraction,  improper  fraction. 

2  By  wluit  are  the  following  divisible? 

64,  50,  45,  36,  300. 

3  Write  in  Roman: 
10,  47,  425,  573,  1465. 

The  factors  are  2',  6^  and  5.    What  is  the  number? 
Factor  600. 
46  X  25. 

Make  out  the  following  bill  and  receipt  it: 
Ina  Garrett  sold  to  Gertrude  O'Brien: 

—  lbs.  butter  at , sugar  at 

—  lbs.  tea  at , cheese  at 

—  doz.  ^gs  at ,  lbs.  coffee  at  - 


4 
5 
6 
7 


and 


crackers  at 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Write  the  squares  of  15,  12,  25,  20,  19. 

Reduce  14  dollars,  7  dimes,  2  nickels  to  cents. 

Reduce  7  bu.,  2  pk.  3  qt.  to  qts. 

Reduce  4  gal.  3  qt.  1  pt.  to  pts. 

Reduce  4  sq.  yd.  3  sq.  ft.  46  sq.  in.  to  sq.  in. 

Reduce  2  mi.  357  ft.  to  ft. 

Reduce  5  yds.  2  ft.  3  in.  to  in. 

Reduce  H  to  lowest  terms. 
Reduce  V  to  a  mixed  number. 
Reduce  ^  to  an  improper  fraction. 
Reduce  24  to  a  fraction. 
2i  +  5  +  }. 
12i-9A. 

4f  —  3A- 

2  X  ♦;  3  X  ♦;   ♦  X  4; 

8  X  2i  X  A  X  A- 
4  +  1;   5  +  J;  I  -5-  7; 


A  X  9. 
*-  18; 


i  +  A 


Number  Combinations 

Hazel  M.  Gkegg 
Combinations  of  13 

6  5        4 

7  8       9 

A  mother  was  baking  pancakes  for  her  children's  break- 
fast 

On  the  plate  in  the  warming  oven  were  akeady  this 
■umber  baked: 

•  ••••••     (* 

How  many?    {Child    Seven.) 

In  the  crock  beside  her  there  was  sufficient  batter  to 
make  this  many: 

••••••  ''> 

How    many?    (Child    Six.) 

How  many  pancakes  would  she  be  able  to  bake  alto- 
gether?   (Child    Thirteen.) 

Seven  pancakes  and  six  pancakes  are  how  many  pan- 
cakes?   (Child    Thirteen) 
What  numbers  make  thirteen: 
6 
7 

13 

Teacher  writes  combination  on  one  side. 

'^I  have  not  enough  pancakes,"  thought  the  mother. 
''My  chfldren  are  so  fond  of  pancakes/'  so  she  put  one 
more  on  the  griddle. 

Teacher  erases  one  from  (2)  and  transfers  to  (1).  How 
many  pancakes  were  then  baked?    (Child    Eight.) 

Batter  sufficient  for  how  many  was  left  in  Sie  crock? 
(Child    Five.) 

(Combination  5  developed  and  written  at  the  side.) 
& 


She  heard  her  children  dressing  in  the  bedroom  above. 
She  thoushty  ^^I  have  yet  time  to  bake  one  more  pancake." 

She  did  so.  She  then  had  how  many  on  plate  in  warm- 
ing oven? 

Batter  sufficient  for  how  many  in  crock,  etc.?    (Com- 
bination 4  developed. 
9 

Just  then  the  children  came  tramping  downstairs  and 
their  mother  had  no  time  to  bake  more  pancakes,  because 
she  thought,  "If  I  keep  my  b<^  and  girls  waiting  for 
their  breakfast  they  may  be  late  for  school." 

Combinations  of  14 


7 
7 


6 

8 


5 
9 


In  a  certain  barnyard  were  two  hens:  an  old  black  hen 
and  a  little  yellow  hen. 

Each  had  broods  of  little  downy  chickens.  The  yellow 
hen  had  this  many:   (Teacher  iUustrates  on  board.) 

(1 


How  many?    (Child    Seven  chickens.) 
The  old  black  hen  had  this  many: 

(2) 


How  many?  (Child  Seven  chickens.)  How  many 
did  both  have?    (ChOd    Fourteen.) 

Seven  chidcens  and  seven  chickens  are  how  many  chick- 
ens?   (Child    Fourteen  chickens.) 

Seven  and  seven  are  what?    (Child    Fourteen.) 

(Teacher  writes  combination    7    at  one  side.) 

7 

14 

Every  night  at  twilight  these  two  hens  would  call, 
''Cluck  I  Cluck  I  Little  chickens,  come  under  mother's 
wings,"  and  not  content  with  sheltering  her  own  seven, 
each  tried  to  entiee  the  other's  chickens  under  her  wings 
also. 

One  night  old  black  hen  clucked  so  loudly  that  one  of 
yellow  hen's  chicks  came  over  to  her. 

Teacher  erases  one  from  (1),  transfers  it  to  (2).  Yellow 
Hen  then  had  how  many?  (Child  Six.)  Black  H^ 
then  had  how  many?  (Chili  Eight)  Six  chicken.^ 
and  eight  chickens  are  how  many  chickens? 

(ChM    Fourteen  chickens.) 

Six  and  eight  are  what?    (Child    Fotuteen.) 

(Teacher  writes  down  combination: 
6 
8 

14 

The  next  night  greedy  Black  Hen  ducked  still  more 
loudly.  This  time  another  little  chicken  left  Ydlow  Hen 
mother  and  cuddled  imder  Black  Hen's  wings. 

(Combination    5    devdoped  same  as  two  above.) 
9 

14 

Several  nights  after  that  old  Black  Hen  tried  to  call 
away  other  of  Yellow  Hen's  chicks,  but  the  five  left  were 
such  good,  sensible  little  chickens  that  they  stayed  dose 
to  their  own  mother. 
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Oy  wild  March  days,  I  know  your  ways; 

We  two  have  walked  together 
The  self-same  path  full  long,  and  I 

Can  laugh  at  your  wild  weather. 

I  fearless  roam  the  wind-swept  hills 
And  steal  on  sheltered  hollows, 

I  sing,  "O  heart,  there  is  no  March 
But  April  ever  follows.'* 


Rave  as  you  will,  earth  yet  will  thrill 
At  touch  of  soft  grass  clinging. 

At  wee,  swift  shadows  in  the  sun 
Of  wild  birds  northward  winging. 

And  mossy  eaves  once  more  be  glad 
Hiding  again  her  swallows; 

All  life  will  sing,  "There  is  no  March 
But  April  ever  follows." 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Moon 


Alice  E.  Allen 


♦  Chas.  E.  Boyd 


^ 


a  gar  den      plot 

his  air  y       flights 

let's         fly  a    -    way, 


In       .     .  a  pret     -      ty      spot  The 

The     .     .      swift        wind  a    -  lights,  In 

With   .     .        the         wind         some    day,  Some 


p-;  -j^-T^  ~  J     J    I  -J-^ — 3 — ^ 


f^ 


3^=? 


5=^^=gg 


E 


^ 


^- 


i 


/?\ 


a 


er  side  of  the  moon, 
est  gar  -  den  dim,  . 
ing,     night,  or        noon, 


Where  the         wind   -  mills      grow 

As  he        laughs        at      ^em, 

Till  we  sec        them      grow 


All  rights  reaerved 
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History  in  the  Primary  Grades 

Romulus  and  Remus 

Grace  EvelynIStarks 

FAR  across  the  ocean  is  a  beautiful  country,  whose 
skies  are  ever  blue  and  whose  breezes  are  ever 
balmy.  Beautiful  mountains  raise  their  lofty  peaks 
to  the  sky,  and  the  sea  spreads  calm  and  lovely  at  its 
feet  This  beautiful  coimtry  is  Italy,  the  home  of  the 
Romans. 

In  its  earliest  days,  Proca,  its  king,  died  and  left  his  oldest 
son,  Numitor,  to  reign  in  hisf stead,  but  Numitor  had  a 
wicked  yoimger  brother,  AmiiUus,  who  drove^him  out  of 
the  coimtry  and  ruled  in  his  place.  Now  Nimutor  had  a 
daughter  who  had  twin  sons,  and  fearing  that  they  might 
one  day  take  his  throne  from  him,  AmiHius  ordered  them 
placed  in  a  small  boat  and  castTadrif t  in  a  large  river. 

This  great  river  overflowed  its  banks,  and  when  the  water 
had  receded,  cast  the  boys  on  dry  groimd.  A^wolf  heard 
their  cries  of  distress  and^took  them^to  hei{den,  where  she 
cared  for  them.  Finally,  a  good' shepherd: discovered 
them,  and  took  them  home  to  his  wife  to  raise  with  their 
own  twelve  boys.  Strange  to'^  tell,!  this  shepherd  was 
Numitor's  man.  He  had  large  flocks^f  sheep  to  tend,  and 
as  the  twins  grew  older  and  stronger|he  allowed  them  to 
care  for  the  sheep. 

Romulus  and  Remus,  for  that  was  the  names  of  the  twins, 
grew  to  be  fine,  manly  lads  andj[stronger  than 'any  of  the 
yoimg  men  in  the  [surroimding  [coimtry.  It  [happened  one 
day  ^t  a  robber^band  sought  tojsteal  thefeood  -shepherd's 
sheep,  and  although  Romulusj  by  his  great  strength  was 
able  to  protect  himself,  Remus  Was  takenjprisoner.  Claim- 
ing that  he  was  trespassing  on  the  king's  property,  they  took 
him  to  Amulius  for  punishment.  Remus  sojresembledlhis 
mother  that  the  king  knew  who  he  was  at  once,  and  while 
puzzling  as  to  what  to  do  with  him,  Romulus' arrived  with 
a  band  of  his  shepherd  comrades,  rescued^his  brother  and, 
as  the  secret  of  their  parentage  had  been^-made  known  to 
them,  put  his  grandfaUier,  Numitor,  back  on  the  throne. 

Numitor  was  most  kind  to  Romulus  and  Remus,  and 
when  they  wished  to  build  a  city  for  themselves,  he  gave 
them  permission  at  once.  But  theyjquarreled  about  where 
the  city  should  be  located,  and  whom  it  should  be  named 
for,  and  finally  decided  to  settle  their  disputes,  as  all  people 
did  in  those  times,  by  augury.  Each  chose  a  hill  upon  which 
to  watch  for  the  omens,  and  as  Remus  saw  but  six  vultures 
flying  from  north  to  south,  and  Romulus  twice  that  number 
Romulus  won,  and  the  city  was  named  Rome. 

Romulus  at  once  marked  out  the  limits  of  the  city,  and 
for  its  protection  built  a  wall  all  about  it.  Remus  was 
still  very  angry  because  he  felt  he  had  been  wronged,  and 
with  many  taunis  he  jumjjed  over  the  wall,  mocking  at  its 
lowness.  But  alas  for  Remus!  He  was  immediately 
killed  and  Romulus  shouted,  "So  hereafter  may  whosoever 
p>erish  who  shall  leap  over  my  walls!" 


The  study  of  history  in  the  pnxtiary  grades  is  gaining  a 
special  importance,  that  is  justified  by  die  results.  Many 
incidents  and  characters  in  history  become  so  familiar  to 
the  child  that  in  coming  in  touch  with  them  in  later  life  it 
is  as  the  meeting  of  old  friends. 

The  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  dramatizes  beautifully, 
the  only  possible  objection  to  it  being  the  killing  of  one 
brother  by  another.  This  may  be  omitted,  the  story  end- 
ing with  the  founding  of  Rome,  but  strangely  enough,  the 
death  of  Remus  appeals  to  the  child's  idea  of  the  fitting  end- 
ing, and  any  of  the  little  soldiers  of  Romulus'  band  is  more 
than  willing  to  perform  this  part! 

One  comer  of  the  school-room  is  chosen  for  Alba  and  the 
first  act  opens  with  shouts  from  the  populace  of  "Long  live 
the  king"  and  Numitor  a  mild-looking  king,  comes  in  and 
takes  his  place  on  thfe  throne.  This  is  made  of  "teacher's 
chair"  and  is  beautifully  draped  with  a  table  cover! 
Scarcely  is  he  seated  before  a  bold  Amulius  rushes  in  with 
the  fickle  p)opulace,  drives  him  from  his  throne  and  ordering 
the  people  to  conduct  him  outside  the  city,  places  Numitor's 
crown  upon  his  own  head  and  takes  his  place  upon  the 
throne.  Some  of  the  women  (little  girls)  left  behmd  bow 
low  before  him,  and  as  Amulius  remarks,  "I  must  have 
rest, "  they  attend  him  outside  the  throne  room  and  the  first 
scene  is  over. 

In  the  next,  Amulius  is  upon  the  throne  dispensing  justice. 
Rhea  Silvia  and  the  twins  are  brought  in,  and  Amulius 
orders  them  cast  upon  the  water.    Slaves  lead  them  away. 

The  second  act  shows  another  part  of  the  school-room, 
a  comer  of  which  is  the  wolf's  den.  The  shepherd,  with  a 
stout  club  and  mg  for  a  robe,  discovers  the  twins  and  leads 
them  to  his  home.  This  is  the  cloak  room.  It  is  always 
especially  desirable  to  have  each  scene  end  by  the  char- 
acters leaving  the  room  in  a  natural  way,  unless,  of  course, 
one  uses  a  curtain. 

The  next  scene  of  this  act  depicts  the  struggle  between 
the  twins  and  the  robber  band,  and  the  [taJdng  of  Remus 
to  Amulius.  The  action  is  quick  and  Romidus  rescues 
Remus  and  reseats  Numitor. 

Act  three  is  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  children  are  the 
vultures  and  chairs  stand  for  hills.  Blocks  are  used  for 
the  walls  and  the  soldiers'  equipment  is  made  by  the  boys. 
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Dramatization 
Chaxactxbs 
Numitor  Romuhii 

Amulius  Remui 

Rhea  SUvU  Shepherd 

(Populace  —  Soldiers  —  Robber  Band  —  Slavei  —  Vultures 

Act  I 
Scene  I      Amulius  made  King. 
Scene  li'    Amulius  banishes  the  twins. 

Act  II 
Scene  I       Romulus  and  Remus  discovered  bj  the  shepherd. 
Scene  II      Romulus  and  Remus  surprised  bj  the  robber  band. 
Scene  III    Rescue  of  Remus.    Reseating  of  Numitor. 


Sceng  I 
Seem  II 


Act  in 
The    Augury. 
Building  of  the  walls  —  Death  of  Remua. 


It'  is  Spring 


The  wind  blows,  the  sun  shines,  the  birds  sing  loud, 
The  blue,  blue  sky  is  flecked  with  fleecy  dappled  doud; 
How  earth  rejoices,  the  children  dance  and  sing, 
And  the  frogs  pipe  in  chorus,  "It  is  Spring!    It  is  SpringI* 

—  CeKaThaxter 


NATURE  LESSONS 


Elementary  Forestry     I 

The  Seed  of  Trees 
T.  A.  Tefct 

IT  is  a  worthy  purpose  to  surround  the  home  and 
schoolhouse  with  trees  about  which  to  group  our 
studies,  and  without  some  such  aim,  what  is  learned 
about  bark,  leaves,  and  forms  of  tree  tops  one  day 
may  be  forgotten  the  next. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  description  from  memory  of 
the  trees  about  their  homes,  telling  the  different  kinds 
they  know,  giving  the  story  of  their  planting,  the  rapidity 
of  their  growth,  their  present  size,  and  other  points  of 
interest.  For  another  writing  lesson  the  pupils  may  sketdi 
a  plan,  giving  the  kinds  of  trees  they  would  like  to  rear 
and  plant  about  the  school-house.- ^Xhese  exercises  will 
•erve  to  bring  out  what  the  children  know  about  trees, 
and  by  giving  some  attention  to  the  subject  each  year, 
according  to  the  grade  plan,  we  may  t^urh  a  working 
knowledge  of  from  twenty  to  forty  important  forest  trees 
during  the  school  course. 

The  key  to  the  situation  lies  in  a  knowledge  of  the  seeds 
of  trees  and  methods  of  saving  and  germinating  them.  A 
tree  peed  in  the  act  of  sprouting  is  one  of  the  inspiring 
things  in  nature. 

B^;inning,  then,  with  the  seeds  let  the  children  bring 
such  as  they  can  find  to  make  a  school  collection  of  the 
kinds  most  desirable  to  plant  in  the  neighborhood.  En- 
courage them  to  notice  when  each  species  blossoms  and 
rq>eD8  its  seeds.  Many  trees  have  such  inconspicuous  flow- 
en  that  the  children  may  need  some  help,  especially  in 
the  lower  grades;  and  often  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 
borne  on  the  separate  flowers  and  sometimes  on  different 
trees. 

The  next  topic  is  methods  of  germinating  tree  seeds. 
When  we  rd^ate  the  discussions  of  ''cotyledons,'' 
''plumules,"  and  "radicals''  to  high-school  or  college 
botany  we  may  utilize  some  of  the  wealth  of  tree  seeds 
that  fall  on  our  streets  and  forests  every  year  for  truly 
dementary  studia  in  germination,  instead  of  confining 
the  work  to  beans,  peas,  squashes,  and  com.  The  first 
suggestions  as  to  methods  of  planting  may  well  be  taken 
from  the  trees  themselves.    Encourage  each  child  to  ob- 


serve and  reason  for  himself  and  then  write,  or  tell,  in  the 
lower  grades,  how  the  tree  plants  its  own  seeds.  This  is 
a  fine  study.  Each  kind  has  a  method  of  its  own,  but 
they  all  may  be  grouped  for  convenience  as  follows. 

1  Trees  that  ripen  their  seeds  in  the  spring.  —  Among 
these  are  the  ehxis,  soft  maples,  poplars,  cotton-woods 
and  willows.  Th^  all  scatter  their  seeds  to  the  winds. 
The  seeds  are  light,  and  when  they  reach  the  ground 

they  are  floated  by  the  rains  to  low,  moist  plaoes 

the  banks  of  streams,  the  shores  of  ponds,  the  gutters 
of  dty  streets,  —  where  they  quickly  germinate  Except 
the  red  elm,  which  will  not  sprout  until  the  following 
spring)  and,  if  conditions  remain  favorable,  produce  v]g« 
orous  seedlings  the  same  season. 

2  Nut  seeds  that  ripen  in  the  fall.  —  Oak  acorns, 
chestnuts,  black  walnuts,  butternuts,  hickories,  hazels, 
and  lindens  fall  under  the  trees,  and  their  rounded 
forms  enable  them  to  roll  into  holes  or  down  the  hillsides. 
The  trees  cover  them  with  their  leaves,  and  the  winter 
snows  bury  them.  The  spring  freshets  carry  many  of 
them  down  the  gullies  and  ravines  and  leave  them  buried 
in  masses  of  dead  leaves,  leaf  mold,  and  rubbish  along 
their  courses.  This  class  of  trees,  also,  by  their  nutritious 
nuts,  seek  the  aid  of  animals  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
seeds;  the  row  of  nut  trees  along  our  stone  walls  show  how 
well  the  squirrels,  especially,  have  done  their  work.  To 
this  dass  may  be  added  also  the  seeds  of  our  cone-bearing 
trees,  the  pines,  spruces,  and  larches,  but  they  are  largdy 
disseminated  by  the  winds. 

3  Seeds  in  fleshy  fruits.  —  Among  these  are  the  wild 
cherries,  hawthorns,  hackberries,  plums,  mulberries,  dog- 
woods, and  crabapples.  The  fruit  of  most  of  these  roll 
into  holes  or  down  the  streams  with  the  nuts,  but  they 
also  hire  the  birds  to  plant  and  scatter,  and  most  of  this 
dass  that  we  have  were  probably  cared  for  in  this  way. 

4  Dry  seeds  that  ripen  in  the  fall.  —  The  ashes,  birches, 
hard  maples,  box  dders,  and  ironwoods,  like  the  soft 
maples  and  ehn,  trust  their  seeds  to  the  winds  and  waters 
to  disseminate  and  plant 

5  Seeds  borne  in  pots.  —  The  locusts  and  coffee  tree, 
the  catalpa,  the  Judas  tree,  and  acacias  have  hard,  dry 
seeds,  difficult  and  slow  to  germinate,  which  they  scatter 
to  the  winds. 

Taking  our  primary  suggestions  from  the  trees  them- 
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selves,  we  may  next  ask  the  children  to  observe,  in  case 
of  certain  trees  in  the  neighborhood,  about  how  many  of 
their  seeds  produce  trees.  Is  the  small  proportion  due 
to  failure  in  securing  favorable  conditions  to  germinate, 
or  are  the  seedlings  dried  up  or  overgrown  with  weeds 
before  they  become  strong  enough  to  toke  care  of  them- 
selves? We  may  answer  this  question  in  a  general  way 
by  saying  that  the  trees  have  done  their  best  to  secure 
the  germination  of  the  seeds,  but  that  they  are  forced  to 
depend  largely  on  accidents  of  wind  and  water.  These 
may  take  Uiem  to  unsuitable  places,  may  bury  them  too 
deep,  or  leave  them  exposed  to  dry  up.  What,  then,  may 
we  do  to  assist  the  trees  in  their  work?  We  may  help 
them  save  their  seeds,  we  may  plant  them  imder  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  protect  the  seedlings  imtO 
they  are  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  first  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  most  tree  seeds 
lose  their  vitality  rapidly  and  hence  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  possible  after  ripening.  Dr3dng  is  the  thing 
chiefly  to  be  guarded  against,  es^MJally  with  nuts,  acorns, 
and  similar  seeds;  these  and  fall  ripening  seeds  may  be 
planted  as  soon  as  ripe.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  them 
unto  the  following  spring  they  should  be  mixed  with 
moist  sand  and  left  out  of  doors  through  the  winter. 
Small  quantities  may  be  covered  with  a  flat  stone  or  an  over- 
turned sod  in  a  place  where  water  is  not  likely  to  stand. 

Seeds  of  fleshy  fruits  should  be  washed  clean  of  pulp 
and  planted  in  the  fall,  or  they  may  be  kept  imder  stones 
or  sods  and  planted  in  the  spring.  Many  of  these  —  the 
pits  of  cherries,  plimis,  and  peaches  —  germinate  better 
if  allowed  to  freeze  while  moist. 

A  number  of  tree  seeds  are  said  to  be  ''refractory" 
from  the  fact  that  they  insist  upon  lying  dormant  one  or 
two  years  before  germinating.  The  locusts,  redbud, 
thorn  apples,  red  cedar,  and  lindens  belong  to  this  class. 
If  seedlmjgs  do  not  appear  the  first  year,  keep  the  rows  in 
the  seed  beds  marked  and  watch  for  them  the  following 
spring.  Germinations  may  be  hastened  with  the  legiuni- 
nous  seeds  and  the  lindens  by  pouring  boiling  water  over 
them  just  before  planting.  To  germinate  the  red  cedar 
soak  the  berries  in  strong  lye  for  twenty-four  hours,  rub 
off  the  pulp,  and  then  mix  with  moist  sand  and  let  freeze 
during  the  winter.  Even  after  this  they  will  probably 
not  germinate  until  the  second  spring.  Unless  magnolia 
seeds  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  their  gummy  coverings, 
they  will  not  germinate  at  all. 


Seeds  of  coniferous  trees  should  be^thered  in  the  early 
fall,  before  the  cones  open.  As  soon  as  the  cones  dry  they 
open  and  release  the  seeds.  They  should  be  mixed  wi^ 
dry  sand  and  kept  in  a  cold  place  until  the  following  spring. 

After  directions  for  saving  the  seed,  the  next  topics  are 
naturally  the  seed  bed  and  methods  of  plantizig. 

For  the  school  bed  select  a  strip  of  groimd  about  three 
feet  wide,  sheltered  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  hedge  or 
fence.  Make  the  soil  mellow  to  a  depth  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  and  enrich  it  with  Itai  mould  or  rotted 
sods.  Sow  the  seed^  in  drills  eight  inches  apart  across 
the  bed,  quite  thickly,  since  many  tree  seeds  are  imperfect 
When  they  come  up,  thin  to  about  an  indi  apart  by  re- 
moving the  weaker  seedlings  after  danger  of  damping  off 
is  past 

The  depth  to  which  the  seeds  are  covered  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  more  seeds  being  killed  by  too  deep 
covering  than  in  any  other  way.  EJm  seeds,  for  example, 
are  imable  to  germinate  if  planted  half  an  inch  doep.  A 
good  general  rule,  as  with  many  other  seeds,  is  to  cover 
them  about  their  own  diameter.  The  groimd  should  be 
neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  mellow,  and  after  the  seeds  are 
planted  it  should  be  lightly  rolled  or  packed  and  then 
well  wet  down.  If  the  bed  is  likely  to  dry  out  quickly, 
it  is  well  to  sprinkle  over  a  thin  layer  of  pine  needles  or 
sphagnum  moss,  to  avoid  mould  and  damping  off. 

Most  tree  se^ilings  start  in  spots  partially  shaded  by 
other  trees,  and,  if  possible,  the  bed  should  be  located 
where  it  will  be  shaded  in  the  afternoon.  If  natixral  shade 
be  not  at  hand,  a  convenient  screen  may  be  made  by  nail- 
ing laths  on  a  frame  the  width  of  a  lath  apart.  Supported 
on  little  posts  one  or  two  feet  above  the  bed,  thb^will  give 
half-shade.  :  .,-: 

The  next  topic  is  the  treatment  and  care  of  trees.  Are 
there  trees  enough  on  the  streets?  Ask  the  children  to 
inv^tigate  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  locality,  and 
let  them  write  or  tell  how  street  and  roadside  trees,  es- 
pecially, may  be  protected  from  injury.  Have  them 
learn  the  city  or  town  ordinance  with  reference  to  injuiy 
of  ^ade  trees  and  the  rules  of  the  tree  warden  of  their 
neighborhood.  Let  each  member  of  the  dass  examine  one 
hundred  roadside  trees  and  state  how  many  are  horse 
gnawed  or  barked  by  wagons,  how  many  have  tree  guards 
aroimd  them,  and  what  kind  are  used.  Do  the  tree  guards 
add  beauty  to  the  street?  These  studies  may  be  used  to 
interest  the  public  in  the  proper  care  of  shade  trees. 
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Friends  or  Foes 

Grace  Evelyn  Stares 

For  us  the  fields  are  new, 

For  us  the  woods  are  rile 

With  fairy  secrets,  deep  and  true. 

It  needed  a  poet  to  discover  any  beauty  in  the  toad, 
but  scientists  have  proved  its  value  to  man,  who  strangely 
enough,  of  all  its  natural  and  unnatural  enemies,  causes 
it  the  most  suffering. 

Thousands  of  toads  are  killed  yearly  by  the  careless 
mower  of  lawns,  and  the  small  boy  Tories  in  his  con- 
quests of  garden  and  pond.  It  is  possible  to  turn  this 
Uioughtless  cruelty,  if  not  to  genuine  liking,  at  least  to 
respect  for  its  worth  and  rights.  Certainly  a  deep  interest 
may  be  inspired  with  but  Uttle  effort. 

n,  in  your  work  upon  hibernation  last  fall,  you  con- 
sidered the  toad  and  kept  one  in  a  box  in  the  school-room 
all  winter,  spring  will  find  your  work  begun  for  you.  By 
Mardb,  in  tlie  South,  and  by  May  at  the  latest  in  the 
New  England  States,  the  toad  begins  to  bestir  himself. 

Unless  all  conditions  of  the  school-room  are  ideal,  the 
toad,  in  kindness,  diould  be  taken  to  a  nearby  p>ond;  the 
pupils  accompanying  the  teacher  when  this  is  done.  Pos- 
sibly they  wiU  wonder  why  it  must  be  taken  to  a  pond, 
when  found  in  the  garden  last  fall,  and  of  course  this  is 
an  excdlent  opportunity  to  explain,  and  the  habitation  of 
the  toad  ^dll  be  brought  out 

You  may  even  be  so  fortimate  as  to  find  the  pond  filled 
with  toads  and  even  better,  in  the  shallow  water  long 
ropes  of  eggs.  Procure  some,  having  the  diildren  note 
the  gelatinous  covering,  and  upon  returning  to  school 
place  them  ii]t  aquarium  supplied  with  plenty  of  water; 
and  then  watch  for  developments.  In  two  weeks,  or  so, 
the  eggs  will  have  hatched,  the  young  tackles  devouring 
the  gelatinous  envelope.  When  half  grown  they  must 
be  fM.  Put  chopped  meat,  or  dog  biscuit,  in  the  aqua- 
rium in  such  quantities  only  as  they  will  devour,  other- 
wise your  water  will  become  soured  and  the  tadpoles  will 
die^  Nevet  use  bread  as  the  water  will  always  sour  with 
its  use.  By  June  the  legs  will  have  developed  and  the 
tail  have  been  absorb^  —  they  are  ready  to  leave  the 
water.  Have  the  children  put  them  in  the  school  garden 
and  if  possible  continue  the  observation  work  with  these 
same  yotmg  toads.  Their  "homing"  instincts,  which 
causes  them  to  seek  the  same  quarters  year,  after  year, 
may  weQ  be  brought  out,  and  the  children  told  how  Celia 
Thaxter  at  one  time  had  many  toads-imported  to  save 
her  beautiful  flower  gardens  nrom  ruin  by  insects  and 
snails. 

Their  keen  sensitiveness  to  heat,  which  often  leads  them 
to  burrow  deep  into  the  groimd  during  heated  spells,  is  a 
means  of  protection,  and  the  children  should  be  led  to 
discover  other  protective  habits,  as  their  color  and  the 
acrid  excretion  that  causes  biting  cats  and  dogs  great 
pain. 

Often  they  cai)  be  encouraged  to  live  in  the  school  garden 
by  giving  them  artificial  shelter,  made  by  digging  shallow 
holes  add  covering  them  with  a  flat  stone  or  board.  Should 
you.&il  to  win  success  in  this  or  to  make  proper  observa- 
tk>nS|  place  a  large  toad  in  a  well  shaded  box  out  of  doors. 
The  chief  diffiodty  will  be  to  furnish  the  toad  with  suffi- 
cient food,  but  if  a  large  piece  of  bread  crust  is  soaked 
with  molasses  and  placed  in  the  box,  flies  will  be  attracted 
to  it  and  the  trouble  obviated.  Dead  food  has  no  attrac- 
tion for  toads.  Children  should  observe  its  eating  habits 
and  the  fact  that  its  tongue  is  attached  in  front  and  free 
behind,  as  well  as  the  glutinous  coating  to  which  every- 
thing it  catches  adheres  so  firmly.  Discover  the  kind  of 
food  it  eats,  and  bring  out  the  V9lvit  of  its  destruction  of 
smuls,  sowbugs,  thousand  legged  worms,  that  cause  so 
much  injury  to  the  potato  crops,  cut  worms,  tent  cater- 
pillars, which  damage  apple  and  dierry  trees,  grasshoppers 
and  crickets. 

Should  yovL  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  toad  cast  his 


skin  you  will  be  amply  repaid  for  all  your  work  in  the 
pleasure  of  the  children.  Just  before  molting  the  toad 
remains  quiet  for  some  time,  and,  as  it  usually  seeks  some 
retired  place,  this  intertesting  process  is  seldom  observed. 
The  skin  peels  off,  often  aided  by  the  forelegs,  and  is  fre- 
quently, though  not  always,  swallowed.  Should  you  see, 
some  fine  summer's  day,  a  toad  much  brighter  and  cleaner 
looking  than  his  dingy  fellows,  you  will  know  exactly 
what  has  taken  place. 

For  language  work  use  the  picture  of  Barber's  ''Friends 
or  Foes,"  and  with  suggestive  questioning,  have  the  pupils 
write  an  original  story  about  the  toad.  The  story  of 
Lord  WelUngton  and  the  Toad  is  excellent  for  reproduc- 
tion, and  children  never  tire  of  singing  "Frogs  at  SdiooL" 

Compare  the  toad  with  the  frog  as  to  structure  and 
habits  as  well  as  locomotion.  Tell  the  myth  of  Latona 
and  the  Frogs  and  tiie  story  of  Fish  or  Frogs,  and  Tad 
and  Polly  from  "Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tales."  A  delightful 
little  playlet  by  Maxwell  Johnson  and  Bamum  is  the 
'Toad  in  the  Garden"  and  Paton's  "You're  No  Chicken" 
is  a  cl^flrming  picture  for  study,  allowing  the  pupils  to 
write  a  conversatipn  between  the  chickens  and  the  frog, 
and  again  having  the  pupils  represent  chickens  and  a^ 
questions  which  me  frog  answers  by  telling  all  about  him- 
self. 

Supplementary  reading  leaflets  may  be  prepared,  for 
no  matter  how  many  readers  are  in  the  school  library,  it 
is  a  capital  plan  to  impress  the  science  work  by  reading 
leaflets  which  may  be  hektographed. 

One  day  in  spring  we  went  down  to  the  creek. 
Bruce  found  something  that  looked  like  jeOy  floating 
on  the  water. 
"Oh,  that  is  toad's  ^gs,"  said  Albert. 
We  carefully  took  them  off  with  a  net. 
llien  we  put  them  in  our  aquarium. 
We  watched  them  closely. 
In  a  few  weeks  we  had  some  tadpoles. 
They  can  not  live  out  of  water. 
Soon  their  bodies  and  legs  grew  longer. 
Their  tails  disappeared. 
We  fed  them  chopped  meat. 
One  morning  the  tadpoles-  had  two  front  legs. 
Soon  they  were  toads. 
We  took  them  to  the  garden. 

Other  leaflets  may  be  prepared  describing  the  toad  and 
comparing  it  with  the  frog. 

The  work  furnishes  abundant  material  for  language, 
both  oral  and  written,  for  modeling  in  day  and  spelling, 
but  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  instilling  of  a  desire  for  tbm 
preservation  of  the  much  despised  toad. 
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An  Easter  Idea 

Ge&trude  Ball 

MISS  AUSTIN  was  a  bright,  energetic  little  teacher 
in  a  rural  school  containing  forty-five  pupils  and 
eight  grades.    Nearly  all  of  the  children  were 
plean,  sturdy,  plodding  little  Germans,  and  about 
hidf  of  the  school  were  little  ones  of  the  first  and  second 
grades. 

On  this  particular  evening,  which  was  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore Easter,  Miss  Austin  gave  a  sigh  as  she  thought  to  her- . 
self:  '^Oh,  dear!  If  only  my  poor  babies  could  have  a 
little  of  the  Easter  hapi»ness  which  the  tots  in  the  city 
schods  enjoy  1  There  they  make  such  pretty  little  Easter 
gifts,  and  they  just  love  to  do  it.  And  they  seem  to  have 
the  time  for  those  things,  while  I,  witif  my  numerous 
grades  and  classes,  have  to  just  fly  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other all  day  long,  in  order  to  get  through  the  usual  routine, 
and  we  never  have  time  for  any  of  those  little  enjoyments 
which  are  so  pleasurable  and  educative  to  children." 

As  she  sat  thus  musing,  a  thought  seemed  to  come  to  her, 
for  she  arose  and  went  to  her  trxmk.  Lifting  up  the  lid, 
she  heg&n  to  inspect  her  store  of  material  which  she  had 
brought,  from  home.  She  foimd  some  pieces  of  plain, 
rather  daik  green  wall  paper,  left  from  the  walls  of  the 
sitting-room  at  home,  and  some  pieces  of  cardboard. 

With  this  stock  in  trade  and  a  ruler,  pendl,  and  pair 
of  scissors,  she  set  to  work. 

First,  she  cut  pieces  of  the  green  paper,  8^''  long  and  4J" 
wide.  Then  she  folded  each  piece  exactly  in  the  centre, 
crosswise  and  then  laid  it  out  flat  again.  Upon  each  of  the 
four  sides,  sbc  folded  the  paper  over  y\  to  make  laps,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram  on  the  opposite  page. 

Again  folding  upon  the  crosswise  fold  imtil  the  two  sides 
formed  a  right  an^le,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  the  sides 
of  a  diminutive  chicken-coop. 

Next,  she  cut  a  triangle  of  the  green  paj)cr  large  enough 


to  fit  across  and  form  the  back  of  the  chicken-coop.  TheD 
she  cut  an  oblong  piece  of  cardboard  for  the  bottom.  No* 
laps  were  necessary  upon  the  back  or  bottom  pieces,  because- 
these  were  allowed  for  u[)on  the  sides.  The  laps,  of  course, 
were  folded  inside. 

Last  of  all,  she  cut  four  narrow  strips  of  the  green  (about 
y  wide)  and  long  enough  to  r^ach  across  the  front  for  the 
slats,  and  the  chicken  coup  was  complete,  all  except  pasting 
together,  and  that  was  the  part  which  she  left  for  the 
children  to  do. 

She  purchased  at  a  store  some  tiny  yellow  chicks  for  ten* 
cents  a  dozen. 

Next  day  when^all  was  in  readiness  for  the  moming^ 
recess,  at  which...  time  the  first  and  second  grades  were 
usually  excused  until  the  afternoon  session>  Miss  Austix> 
said)  ^'To-day,  I  have  a  little  surprise  for  those  in  the 
first  and  second  grades,  if  they  care  to  dome  back  when 
the  bell  rings.  It's  something  nice,  and  I  think  they  wiU 
like  it.    How  many  wish  to  come  back?  " 

Every  hand  went  into  the  air  simultaneously,  and  every 
small  face  wore  a  beaming  smile. 

After  dismissal,  the  children  played  about  the  groimds, 
but  came  often  in  two's  and  three's  to  the  door  to'  look  id 
curiously  to  see  if  they  might  fathom  the  mystery,  but 
no  unusual  preparation  seemed  to  be. in  sight,  so  they  were 
as  unenlightened  as  ever  when  the  bell  rang,  and  all  came 
eagerly  in  and  took  their  seats.    ' 

Miss  Austin  quietly  gave  the  pupils  in  the  other  grades 
some  seat  work,  and  Uien,  after  seatmg  the  little  folks  in  the 
front  part  of  the  room,  opened  a  drawer  of  her  desk,  and 
took  out  the  materials  for  the  chicken-coq>s.  She  gave 
one  to  each  child,  and  also  a. portion  of  library  paste  and  a 
toothpick  with  which  to  apply  it. 

There  was  one  chicken-coop  left,  which  Miss  Austin  held 
up  in  front  of  the  class  and  made  herself  step^  by  step,  Ihe 
children  treating  theirs  in  the  same  fashion. 

First,   they  pasted   the  backs  on,   then 
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tting  the  paste  upon  the  laps,  and  pressing  them  firmly 
dnst  the  piece  to  which  they  desired  them  to  adhere. 
\s  a  last  surprise,  and  most  charming  of  all,  when  they 
1  reached  this  point.  Miss  Austin  drew  from  her  desk 
K)x  containing  the  little  yellow  chicks,  and  passed  two 
each  child.  i|( 

*Oh,  Miss  Austin,"  said  one  tiny  girl,"  are  they  really 
•s?" 

*Yes,  dear,"  replied  the  teacher,  and  thereupon  such 
Qes  of  happiness  as  instantaneously  appeared  upon 
re  than  twenty  small  faces!  One  little  fellow  was  so 
^come  with  joy  that  he  giggled  aloud,  and  Miss  Austin 
I  not  even  try  to  restrain  him. 
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Ind  as  she  looked  at  their  shining  eyes  and  happy  faces, 
ump  came  into  her  throat,  and  there  was  a  litUefmist 
ore  ^er  eyes  as  she  thought,  "Dear,  patient/ little 
dders,  how  little  of  such  joy  they  receive  in  their  school 
rs  here,  to  be  surel  And  to  think  that  I  might  have 
sed  the  opportunity  of  giving  them  this  pleasure,  had 
not  been  for  my  chance  musing  the  otherfevening!" 
d  she  felt  amply  repaid  for  her  evening's  work,  and  the 
le  expense  she  had  incurred  for  their  sakes. 
l-ast  of  all,  after  the  chickens  were  inside  of  their  coops, 
1  their  feet  sewed  to  the  cardboard  bottom  with  a  needle 
1  thread  with  which  each  child  was  provided  (if  they  were 
:  fastened,  the  chicks  would  fall  over,  and  could  not  be 
ily  righted  after  the  slats  were  in  place)  the  little  green 
ips  were  pasted  across  the  front,  and  each  proud  owner 
back  in  the  seat  and  surveyed  the  tiny  coop,  with  its 
)  yellow  occupants  peeping  out  at  the  world,  with  a  great 
il  of  visible  satisfaction. 

'Everyone  is  here  torday  except  Helen,  who  is  ill  with 
I  measles,"  said  Miss  Austin.  "I  think  it  would  be  nice 
send  this  one  to  her,  don't  you?"  indicating  the  coop 
ich  she  herself  had  made,  and  its  inmates.  Everyone 
eed  to  this.  "May  I  take  it  to  her.  Miss  Austin?" 
:cd  Lucy.  "Yes,  of  coiurse  you  may,"  said  Miss  Austin, 
ing  it  upon  Lucy's  desk. 

^en  Uie  children  were  dismissed,  each  passed  out, 
iring  his  or  her  precious  chicken-coop  as  though  it  were 
de  of  gold,  for  hadn't  they  made  them  all  themselves, 
i  weren't  they  their  very  own?  And  they  must  be 
ried  safely  home  to  show  to  mother  and  father,  brothers 
i  sisters,  who  would  surely  think  it  impossible  that  such 
mall  person  could  make  anything  so  altogether  lovely. 


Theatre  Posters 

Procure  four  large  sheets  of  mounting  board  and  arrange 
to  form  a  stage,  one  piece  for  the  floor,  and  the  two  sides  slant- 
ing to  the  back  part,  or  piece. 

Across  the  top  of  the  front  arrange  a  roimd  stick  and  roll 
a  piece  of  old  window  shade  upon  it  for  a  curtain.  (The  stick 
may  be  laid  across  two  small  screw  hooks.) 

Have  the  chiUdren  make  cuttings  of  stiff  paper,  color  them 
brighdy,  and  cut  each  one  large  enough  and  long  enough 
for  the  lower  part  to  be  bent  under  so  that  the  cutting  will 
stand,  or  the  children  may  paste  strips  of  stiff  paper  for  props 
on  the  back  of  the  cuttings. 

Stories  may  be  played  on  this  stage,  the  children  taking 
turns  at  arranging  the  scenes.  Paper  and  cardbofird  con- 
struction work  may  also  be  used  on  the  stage.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  staging  of  "The  Three  Bears." 

Scent  I  Make  trees  and  stand  them  about.  Make  the 
house  of  the  three  bears.  Make  the  three  bears  walking  iik 
the  wood.  Take  away  the  three  bears.  Introduce  Goldi- 
locks.    (A  small  doll  may  be  used  for  the  litde  girl.) 

Seme  2  Left  stage,  table  with  three  bowls.  !N)iddle 
stage,  the  three  chairs.  Right  stage,  the  three  beds.  Goldi- 
lodLS  in  the  house. 

Scene  3    Bears  return,  etc. 

The  child  shifting  the  scenes  may  tell  the  story  in  the  wordi 
of  Goldilocks  and  ti^e  bears,  thus  combining  a  manual  train- 
ing lesson  with  language  work. 

The  stories  which  may  be  staged  are  as  follows,  plus  a  great 
many  more: 

Robinson  Crusoe,  hb  boat,  his  goats,  the  hut  and  Friday. 

Red  Riding  Hood  and  the  Wolf. 

Hansel  and  Gretel. 

The  Night  Before  Christmas. 

Chicken  Little.    Cinderella. 

Rip  Van  Winkle.     Hiawatha. 


For  the  Bkckboaid 
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Free-hand  Cutting 

H.  F.  B. 

By  March  nearly  every  child  in  the  room  should  be  able 
to  do  fairly  good  paper  cutting.  In  the  accompanying 
illustration,  fifteen  children  are  represented  out  of  a  sdiool 
of  thirty-seven. 

I  allowed  a  boy  and  then  a  girl  to  run  across  the  front  of 
the  room  flying  an  imaginary  kite.  The  children  watched 
carefully  for  a  few  minutes  studying  the  position  of  the  body 
while  running.  Then  I  had  different  pupils  hold  the  posi- 
tion, steadying  themselves  by  holding  to  a  chair  while 
those  at  the  seats  cut.  This  has  appealed  to  the  children 
more  than  any  cutting  we  have  had  from  studies,  but  of 
course  is  much  more  diflicult  and  could  not  be  done  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

These  cuttings  I  arranged  on  dark  green  denim,  between 
two  windows,  a  space  of  four  feet.  'Die  children  suggested 
the  placing,  thereby  getting  an  excellent  lesson  in  per- 
spective. 

For  the  sky  line  and  large  tree,  I  used  chalk,  as  also  for 
the  line  representing  the  kite  string.  The  kites,  the  chil- 
dren cut  from  memory.  The  children  watching  the  play 
are  cut  from  a  model  foimd  in  the  Prikary  Education. 

I  leave  these  cuttings  up  until  we  have  finished  a  new 
picture  for  April. 

March  Wind 

Lulu  G.  Parker 

March  wind,  blow,  blowl 
Make  the  pin-wheds  go, 
Make  the  wind-mills  hum. 
Let  the  children  know 
March  and  spring  have  come. 


From  Nature's  Own  Store 

E.  F.  C. 

I  think  many  teachers  will  have  tried  Miss  Poorbaug^'i 
charming  suggestions  for  the  use  of  willow  catkins  in  the 
Primary  Education  for  March,  1911.  There  are  heaps 
of  things  in  nature  that  might  be  utilized  in  a  similar 
fashion.    May  I  tell  you  of  our  own  favorites? 

Negro  Boy 

Ask  the  children  to  bring  you  some  oak  balls.  You  will 
find  on  them  a  quaint,  little  protuberance  which  is  going 
to  become  a  nose.  Put  a  six-inch  kindergarten  stick  into 
the  hole  from  which  the  insect  emerges.  Speak  here  <rf 
the  insect  who  made  the  hole.  Cut  out  of  paper  and 
color  a  body,  and  gum  it  onto  the  stick.  On  either  side  <rf 
the  nose,  make  holes  with  a  knitting  needle  for  eyes  and 
fill  these  with  thick,  white  paint.  When  this  is  hardened 
put  on  dots  of  ink  for  the  pupils.  Make  a  wider  hole  for 
the  mouth  and  fill  with  thick  red  paint.  Gum  a  little 
worsted  ravelling  on  the  head,  and  put  a  small  piece  <rf 
plasticine  on  the  end  of  the  stick  to  make  the  boy  stand 
up. 

A  Snail-scape 

Ask  the  children  to  bring  some  discarded  snail-shelli. 
Let  them  make  a  drawing  of  the  conmion  black  snail  seen 
after  showers.  It  is  very  simple.  Then  let  them  gum  the 
shell  on  its  back  and  print  imdemeath  this  verse: 

111  tell  you  a  tale 

About  Mr.  Snail, 

His  coat  is  so  shiny  and  black. 

He  comes  out  for  an  hour 

Just  after  a  shower  ^^^^ 

And  carries  his  I 


>wer  j<^  J 
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A  Tale  of  Tails 
When  we  talked  of  "Pussy  Willows,"  one  child  remarked 
that  they  looked  "just  like  rabbit's  *bobsM"  So  we 
promptly  cut  and  colored  some  rabbits  and  gimimed  a 
"bob"  on  each  for  a  tail.  You  can  just  imagine  how  fas- 
cinating those  were.  "Lambs*  tails"  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course;  the  most  delightful  white  lambs  with  hazel 
tails  soon  grazed  on  the  room  walls. 

Possibilities  of  Walnut  Shells 
Didn't  you  ever  have  a  passion  for  walnut-shell  boats? 
I  remember  the  inmiense  fleets  of  shells  that  my  brother  and 
I  manoeuvred  in  a  big  tin  bath  at  home  on  wet  days. 
Following  out  the  snafl  idea,  they  make  splendid  tortoise 
pictures.  Paste  the  shell  on  your  drawing  paper  and  then 
draw  the  head  and  feet  with  crayon. 

Beechnuts  and  fir  cones  make  fascinating  frames  for 
drawings  or  other  small  pictures.  In  fact,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  store  of  natural  material  from  which  one  may  draw. 
If  any  other  teacher  possesses  more  ideas  on  the  subject, 
will  she  not  please  write  and  let  Primary  Education  know? 


Seat  Work 

J.   M.  NiVEN 

Give  a  portion  of  plasticine  to  each  and  have  them  model 
their  pet  animals. 

What  is  black  and  white  and  red  all  over? 
I  What  has  a  himdred  eyes  and  never  a  nose? 
Why  does  a  hen  cross  the  road  on  a  rainy  day? 

With  seeds  of  melons  outline  on  desks,  flowers,  or  make 
the  capital  letters. 

Who  shot  an  apple  from  his  son's  head? 
Why  did  he  do  it? 


What  country  did  he  live  in? 

What  did  the  people  of  the  country  do  for  this  brave  man? 

Write  in  figures  and  numbers  from  50  to  40,  from  17  to  7. 

What  has  your  father  in  his  pocket  that  is  made  of 
silver,  makes  a  noise,  has  a  face  and  two  hands.  Draw 
a  picture  of  it. 

Draw  the  flag  and  color  it.  Also  draw  the  flag  of  some 
other  coimtry. 

Let  children  learn  to  write  plurals  without  using  that 
word. 


One  sheep,  two 
One  fish,  two  — 
One  knife,  two  - 
One  pen,  two  — 
One  foot,  two  — 


One  ox,  two  — 
One  child,  two  • 
One  hat,  two  — 
One  man,  two  - 
One  boy,  two  - 


With  loose  letters  have  a  game,  the  teacher  giving  a 
topic.  Who  can  find  a  flower  with  their  letters,  an  animal, 
something  in  the  school-room,  etc.,  the  one  finding  it  fiirst 
receiving  a  good  mark. 

My  mother  made  some  bread  and  in  it  she  put  


My  mother  made  a  pie  and  in  it  she  put 


My  mother  made  a  cake  and  in  it  she  put 


Write  a  letter  to  your  best  friend. 


A  house  is  made  of  — 
A  window  is  made  of 
A  door  is  made  of  — 


A  cup  is  made  of . 

A  tumbler  is  made  of  — 


A  Doll  House  Made^ylChfldren  of  Bradford.  Pa 
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A  stove  is  made  of . 

A  bottle  is  made  of . 

A  pin  is  made  of . 

A  fork  is  made  of . 

A  pencil  is  made  of . 

Tell  two  ways  to  fasten  a  shoe. 

^What  has  a  sheep  that  you  haven't? 
Vfhat  has  a  dog  that  you  haven't? 
"What  has  a  cat  that  you  haven't? 
IVhat  has  a  goat  that  you  haven't? 
IVhat  has  a  horse  that  you  haven't? 
IVhat  has  a  cow  that  you  haven't? 
What  has  a  fish  that  you  haven't? 
What  has  an  ant  that  you  haven't? 

Name  several  words  beginning  with  tea,  such  as  tea-pot, 
teaspoon,  tea-caddy,  tea-kettle,  etc. 

A  baby  horse  is  called  a  ■ 


she  is  very ,  and  she  wears  a 


and  he  likes  to  eat 


A  baby  cow  is  called  a . 

A  baby  goat  is  called  a . 

A  baby  bear  is  called  a . 

A  baby  dog  is  called  a . 

A  baby  cat  is  called  a . 

What  flower  stands  for  England? 
What  flower  stands  for  Ireland? 
What  flower  stands  for  Scotland? 

Put  one  letter  in  front  of  these  endings  to  form  words 


it 

at 

iU 

met 

mit 

mat 

piU 

bet 

bit 

sat 

fiU 

get 

sit 

bat 

hiU 

let 

fit 

fat 

wUl 

What  flower  has  a  yellow  centre  with  a  lot  of  white 
petals? 

Name  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  kinds  of  craft  that 
can  go  on  the  water:  as,  row-boat,  canoe,  laimch,  sailing- 
boat,  dingy,  steamship. 

What  tree  do  the  robins  like  when  the  fruit  is  ripe? 

Fill  in  with  words  starting  with  a  given  letter. 

I  know  a  girl  and  her  name  is ;  she  comes  from ; 


When  a  bird  loses  its  feathers  what  do  you  say  it  is  doioff? 

Spring,  Simmier,  Autumn,  Winter. 
Tell  four  signs  of  Spring. 
Tell  four  signs  of  Sununer. 
Tell  four  signs  of  Autunm. 
Tell  four  signs  of  Winter. 

What  animal  is  said  to  be  "Man's  faithful  friend"? 

Mother  made  some  pies,  what  did  she  put  in  them? 

Lemon  pie. 
Custard  pie. 
Rhubarb  pie. 
Apple  pie. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  a  horse's  foot  and  a 
cow's?    What  is  the  difference? 

Write  what  kind  of  days  we  have  in  one  month.    As: 
We  may  have  a  wet  day. 
We  may  have  a  cold  day. 
We  may  have  a  hot  day. 

Name  some  animals  with  long  tails. 
Name  some  animals  with  short  tails. 

Fanny  had  a  new  dress.  Tell  me  six  materials  of  which 
it  might  be  made? 

A  muslin  dress. 
A  print  dress. 
A  silk  dress. 

I  am  an  animal  found  in  very  cold  northern  lands. 
I  am  white.  I  am  as  much  at  home  in  water  as  on  land. 
Men  hunt  me  for  my  valuable  coat.    What  is  my  name? 

Write  a  girl  or  boy's  name,  starting  with  a-b-c-d-e-f-g-h- 
i-j-k-1-m,  etc. 

Of  what  is  Tom  the  short  form? 

Of  what  is  Jim  the  short  form? 

Of  what  is  Jack  the  short  form? 

Of  what  b  Bill  the  short  form? 

Of  what  is  Will  the  short  form?   ^^  j 

Of  what  is  Joe  the  short  form?     V^jOOQ IC 
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A  Mother  Goose  Paper  Cutting 
for  March 

Ma&y  Tucker  Merrill 

There  was  an  old  woman  tossed  up  in  a  basket. 

Seventeen  times  as  high  as  the  moon; 
Where  she  was  going  I  couldn't  but  ask  it, 

For  imder  her  arm  she  carried  ^  broom.  : 

"Old  woman,  old  woman,  old  woman/'  quoth  I, 

"Whither,  oh  whither,  oh  whither  so  high?" 
"To  sweep  the  cobwebs  from  the  sky! 
And  I  will  be  with  you  by  and  by." 

Directions 

Fold  the  circle  in  halves.  This  gives  the  line  a  b.  Open 
the  circle  again  and  fold  b  to  a.  This  forms  the  double 
semi  circle  a  c  d. 

Keeping  a  c  d  intact  cut  e  a,  f  g,  o  g  and  i  j  g.  The 
pieces  thus  cut  form  the  moon  a  c  b  e,  the  basket  a  e  b  d 
and  the  broom  handle  gh  klij. 

The  remaining  piece  of  paper  when  opened  is  the  figure 
f  ghk.  Cut  hj  and  the  pieces  Jg h  and  fhk  when  pasted 
in  place  form  Uie  brush  of  the  broom. 

The  broom  will  be  more  realistic  if  the  bristles  are  sug- 
gested as  in  the  illustration.  The  scissors  may  cut  into 
the  brush  along  the  lines  of  the  suggested  bristles  without 
detaching  them  from  the  brush,  then  these  are  folded 
back  before  the  brush  is  pasted  into  place,  as  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  there  be  any  scattering  of  imused  bits  of  paper. 
Every  part  of  the  circle  given  to  each  child  is  to  be  used 
in   making   the  picture. 
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Correlated  Language  and  Occupation  Lessons     VIII 

Arranged  by  Ruth  O.  Dyer 


The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 

ONCE  upon  a  time  in  a  little  town  called  Hamelin 
which  lies  a  great  way  from  here,  a  very  strange 
thing   happened.    Hamelin   was   a   queer    litUe 
town.    It  was  very  hilly,  and  if  you  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  you  could  see  far  off  in  the  distance 
a  high  mountain,  then  to  the  other  side  you  could  see  a 
big  river  flowing  between  its  broad  banks. 

This  town  was  much  annoyed  by  rats.  They  were  every- 
where. In  the  houses,  in  the  stores,  on  the  streets,  every- 
where. 

If  you  had  gonein  to  any  of  the  houses  of  Hamelin  this  is 
what  you  would  have  heard  and  seen.  You  would  have  seen 
the  mother  bending  over  the  cradle  where  her  baby  was 
tossing  because  the  rats  had  bitten  it.  The  mother  would 
wring  her  hands  and  say:  "My  poor  baby!  My  poor 
baby!  See  where  that  rat  bit  its  little  nose!  It  cannot 
rest  for  the  horrid  rats.  I  will  take  my  chair  and  sit  beside 
it  and  keep  them  away." 

You  would  see  the  little  boys  and  girls  in  school  trying 
to  study  their  lessons,  and  when  they  took  a  book  from  the 
desk  a  horrid  rat  would  jump  out.  Then  they  would 
drop  the  book  to  the  floor  and  put  their  feet  on  the  seat 
and  say:  "There's  a  rat,  a  horrid  rat!  He  was  in  my  desk 
and  when  I  took  out  my  book  he  ran  away." 

Then  if  you  looked  in  the  kitchen  you  would  see  the 
cook  stirring  the  soup  with  a  big  ladle,  and  when  she  raised 
the  ladle  to  see  if  the  soup  needed  more  thickening  a  rat 
would  jump  into  it.  Then  the  cook  would  throw  the  ladle 
aside  and  nm  from  the  kitchen,  crying  in  a  loud  voice, 
"These  rats,  these  rats!  They  even  eat  the  cheese  from 
the  vats  and  lick  the  soup  from  my  ladle." 

Then  when  you  went  into  the  parlor,  where  a  number  of 
ladies  were  having  an  afternoon  tea,  you  would  hear  them 
chattering  and  talking  about  a  number  of  things.  One 
would  say:  "Did  you  go  to  the  concert  last  night,  Mrs. 
Brown?"  And  Mrs,  Brown  would  answer,  "Yes,  the  music 
was  very  fine."  Then  Justus  Mrs.  Brown  tried  to  tell  about 
the  concert  there  would  come  such  a  shrieking  and  a  squeak- 
ing that  they  could  not  hear  each  other's  voices  and  every- 
one would  cry  out,  "Oh  those  horrid  rats!  What  shall  we 
do,  what  shall  we  do?" 

At  last  it  was  so  bad  that  the  peoiple  simply  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer,  So.a  great  many  got  together  and  went 
to  see  the  mayor.  He  was  sitting  in  the  town  hall  reading 
a  newspaper.  They  knocked  at  the  door  and  the  mayor 
put  down  his  paper  and  called,  "Come  in."  Then  when 
they  came  inside  and  saw  how  comfortable  the  mayor 
looked  and  how  little  he  was  doing  to  rid  the  town  of  rats, 
they  grew  angry  and  one  man  came  forward  and  said: 
"We  should  like  to  know  what  you  are  good  for.  You 
just  sit  here  all  day  and  do  not  worry  while  we  are  troubled 
*very  minute  with  rats."  Another  said:  "You  must  do 
something  to  get  rid  of  them."  And  still  another  one 
spoke:  " If  you  don't  rid  this  town  of  rats  we  will  send  you 
away.    Do  something  and  do  it  quickly." 


The  poor  mayor  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hands  and  thought 
and  thought,  but  all  he  could  say  was:  "My  dear  man,  if  I 
knew  what  to  do  I  would  do  it  gladly.  Suppose  we  set 
traps." 

Then  one  of  the  men  answered:  "Traps  indeed!  You 
could  set  a  himdred  traps  and  then  not  catch  one  single 
family." 

"Well,"  said  the  mayor,  "suppose  we  get  some  cats." 

This  made  the  men  very  angry  indeed,  and  they  shouted: 
"Haven't  we  all  the  cats  we  can  get  at  work  now?"  Then 
they  all  shouted  together:  ''Do  something  and  do  it 
quickly.  Let  us  take  him  away  if  he  doesn't  help  us." 
So  they  started  to  take  the  mayor  away,  but  just  as  th^ 
were  ready  to  take  him  out  they  heard  a  rap-a-tap  on  the  door 
and  the  mayor  said:  "Oh,  there  is  a  rat  and  anything  like 
the  sound  of  a  rat  makes  my  poor  old  heart  go  pit-a-pat." 
Then  one  of  the  men  said:  "Why,  that  isn't  a  rat;  it  is 
only  a  scraping  of  shoes  on  the  mat.  We  will  not  trouble 
the  mayor  just  now,  but  we  will  wait  until  we  see  who  it 
is."  Tlien  the  rap-a-tap  was  heard  again  and  the  mayor 
settled  himself  in  the  chair  and  said:  "Come  in,"  and  in 
came  the  queerest  looking  man. 

He  was  very  tall  and  very  thin,  with  a  sharp  chin  and  a 
mouth  where  the  smiles  went  out  and  in,  and  two  blue 
eyes,  each  like  a  pin,  and  he  was  dressed  half  in  red  and 
half  in  yellow.  He  really  was  the  strangest  fellow.  Round 
his  neck  he  had  a  long  red  and  yellow  ribbon  and  on  it  was 
hung  a  thing  somewhat  like  a  flute  and  his  fingers  went 
straying  up  and  down  it  as  if  he  would  be  playing. 

All  tie  people  looked  much  surprised  to  see  so  strange 
a  figure,  but  he  came  up  to  the  mayor  and  said:  "I  hear 
you  are  troubled  with  rats  in  this  town." 

"I  should  say  we  are,"  groaned  the  mayor. 

"  Would  you  like  to  get  rid  of  them?   I  can  do  it  for  you." 

"  You  can?'^  cried  the  mayor.     "  Who  are  you,  anyway?  " 

"Men  call  rte  the  Pied  Piper,"  said  the  man,  "and  I 
know  a  way  to  draw  after  me  anything  that  walks  or  flies 
or  swims.  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  rid  your  town  of 
rats?" 

"Anything,  afiything!"  said  the  mayor.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve you  can  do  it,  but  if  you  can  I'll  give  you  five  thousand 
dollars." 

"All  right,"  said  the  Piper,  "it  is  a  bargain."  And  then 
he  went  to  the  door  and  stepped  out  into  fiie  street  and  put 
the  long  flute  to  his  lips  and  began  to  play  a  little  tune, 
a  strange  high  little  tune,  and  when  he  had  played  three 
shrill  notes: 

You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered; 

And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling; 

And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling 

And  out  of  the  house  the  rats  came  tumbling. 

Great  rats,  smaU  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 

Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  tawny  rats 

Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers. 

Fathers,  mothers,  undes,  cousins, 

Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers 

Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives  ^^  T 

Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives.  jiQOQlC 
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As  the  rats  followed  the  Piper  they  were  heard  to  squeak: 
"Oh,  I  hear  the  moving  aside  of  pickle  tubs."  "I  hear  the 
leaving  ajar  of  preserve  cupboards."  "I  smell  the  most 
delicious  old  cheese."  "I  see  a  sugar  barrel  ahead  of  me." 
"  I  can  hear  a  great  yellow  cheese  saying:   *  Come  eat  me.' " 

The  Piper  passed  on  from  street  to  street,  up  one  and 
down  another,  playing  all  the  whUe,  and  at  last  they  came 
to  the  edge  of  a  big  river  and  then  he  turned  sharply  about 
and  stepped  aside  and  all  those  rats  tumbled  hurry  skurry, 
head  over  heels  down  the  bank  into  the  river,  and  were 
dro¥med  —  every  single  rat  except  one  big  fat  old  rat. 
He  was  so  fat  he  didn't  sink,  and  he  swam  across  and  ran 
do¥m  south  to  live. 

Then  the  Piper  came  back  to  the  town  hall.  And  all  the 
people  threw  up  their  hats  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
and  shouted  for  joy:  "Hurrah  for  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hame- 
lin."  The  mayor  said:  "Let  us  have  a  big  celebration. 
Poke  out  all  the  old  rat  nests  and  let  us  build  a  great  bon- 
fire in  the  middle  of  the  town." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  Piper  and  shook  hands  in  a  friendly 
way  and  said:  "Won't  you  stay  and  see  our  bonfire? 
We  shall  be  so  glad  to  have  you." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Piper,  that  will  be  very  nice,  but  first,  if 
you  please,  I  should  like  my  five  thousand  dollars." 

"H'm-er-ahem!"  said  the  mayor.  "You  mean  that  little 
joke  of  mine  —  of  course  it  was  a  joke." 

"I  do  not  joke,"  said  the  Piper.  "Give  me  my  five 
thousand  dollars,  please,  quickly." 

"Oh  come  now,"  said  the  mayor,  slapping  him  on  the 
shoulder.  "You  know  very  well  it  wasn't  worth  five  cents 
to  play  a  little  tune  like  that;  call  it  five  dollars  and  let  it  go 
at  that.    Here  is  a  brand  new  five-dollar  bill." 

"  A  bargain  is  a  bargain,"  said  the  Piper;  "  for  the  last  time 
I  ask  you:  Will  you  give  me  my  five  thousand  dollars?" 

Then  the  mayor  grew  angry  and  said:  "I'll  give  you  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  and  something  good  to  eat  and  call  you 
lucky  at  that." 

Then  the  Piper  looked  so  strange  and,  turning  to  the 
mayor,  he  said  very  softly:  "I  know  another  time  that  I 
play  to  those  who  play  false  with  me." 

"Play  what  you  please,  you  can't  frighten  me.  Do  your 
worst  Play  as  you  choose,"  said  the  mayor,  looking  big 
and  p>owerful. 


Then  the  Piper  put  his  pipe  to  his  lips  and  began  to  play 
a  soft,  sweet,  strange  time  and  before  he  had  played  three 
notes  you  heard: 

A  rustling  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 
Of  merry  crowds  justling  at  pitching  and  hustling; 
Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering, 
Little  hands  clapping  and  little'tongues  chattering, 
And  like  fowls  in  a  farm-yard  when  barley  is  scattering, 
Out  came  the  children  running. 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 
With,  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 
And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearis, 
Trippmg  and  skipping  ran  merri'y  after 
The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and  laughter. 

When  the  people  saw  that  the  Piper  was  taking  the:r 
children  away  they  shouted:  "Stop!  Stop!  Our  chil- 
dren! He  is  taking  our  children  away.  Stop  him,  mayor, 
stop  him." 

Then  the  mayor  cried:  "I  will  give  you  your  money,  I 
will.  Only  don't  take  our  children."  Then  they  all 
started  to  run  after  the  Piper,  but  they  soon  g  ve  up  in 
despair  saying:  "We  cannot  catch  him.  Let  us  return 
to  our  homes  and  there  mourn  for  our  children." 

The  children  followed  after  the  Piper  singing  and  talking 
as  they  went.  They  were  heard  to  say:  "I  can  see  a 
wonderful  country  just  ahead.  In  this  country  the  bees 
have  no  stings.  The  tre^  have  wonderful  fruit.  No  one 
is  ever  tired  in  this  country.  Come,  come  away!  Come, 
come  away!"  Then  they  all  ran  dancing  and  singing, 
"Come,  come  away." 

The  Piper  went  on  and  on  up  the  hill  towards  the  moun- 
tain, and  just  as  they  got  to  it  the  mountain  opened  like 
two  great  doors  and  die  piper  went  in  through  the  opening, 
playing  all  the  time,  and  the  children  danced  after  him  and 
the  great  doors  slid  together  again  and  shut  them  in. 

Suggestions  for  Dramatization 
In  order  to  dramatize  this  story  and  gain  the  best  re- 
sults the  teacher  must  observe  a  few  points.  It  is  quite 
necessary  that  the  children  visualize  the  scenes  which  show 
the  general  condition  of  life  in  the  town  of  Hamelin.  Noth- 
ing can  accomplish  this  quite  so  well  as  the  few  short 
scenes  with  which  the  story  opens. 
The  whole  school-room  is  supposed  to  be  the  village 
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when  the  time  comes  for  the  dramatization.  The  mountain 
should  be  in  a  comer  of  the  room  where  there  is  a  door. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  room  is  the  river. 

1  he  residential  part  of  the  town  is  near  the  river.  Here 
is  ^oundthe  house  in  which  the  mother  lives  whose  baby 
is  troubled  by  the  rats.  Two  small  chairs  will  serve  for 
a  cradle.  Near  by,  is  the  school-house  where  some  boys 
and  girls  are  stud3ang.  The  school  desks  prove  useful  here. 
The  cook  is  given  a  place  in  this  section  also. 

When  this  was  played  in  our  school-room  one  of  the 
children  brought  a  little  toy  mouse  which  was  made  of 
gray  cotton  &Lnnel  and  attached  to  an  elastic  string.  It 
was  the  work  of  one  of  the  little  fellows  to  see  that  this  was 
on  the  table,  in  the  desk,  and  on  the  ladle  at  the  proper  time. 
The  elastic  cord  made  this  an  easy  task. 

The  ladies  who  are  enjoying  an  afternoon  tea  are  grouped 
hear  those  who  take  part  in  the  other  scenes.  'Die  rats 
are  hidden  in  every  conceivable  comer  before  the  play 
begins  and  they  begin  scratching  and  squeaking  loudly 
wUle  Lady  No.  II  is  talking. 

The  town  hall  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  room.  If  the 
center  b  not  cleared  it  will  be  wise  to  use  one  side  so  a 
number  of  chairs  can  be  placed  aroimd  for  the  men  who 
come  to  confer  with  the  mayor. 

It  makes  the  dramatization  much  more  effective  and  gives 
infinitely  more  pleasure  to  the  children  if  the  Piper  can  be 
dressed  in  his  yellow  and  red  garments  and  can  carry  a  toy 
horn.  When  he  plays  to  charm  the  rats  th  music  should 
be  high  and  shrul  Three  shrill  notes  summon  the  rats 
from  their  hiding  places  and  they  follow  the  Pied  Piper. 
When  they  reach  the  river  they  struggle  for  some  moments 
in  the  water.  Only  the  fat  rat  reaches  the  other  side, 
however. 

When  the  Piper  charms  the  children  the  time  should 
be  one  of  unusual  sweetness.  The  baby  jumps  from  its 
cradle,  the  cMdren  come  from  school  and  from  the  niuner- 
ous  houses  near  by.  The  desks  can  be  used  to  represent 
the  houses. 

They  follow  the  Piper  to  the  cloak  room  door  and  when 
it  opens  they  pass  through  singing: 

Come  away,  oh  come,  come  away. 
Come  away,  oh  come,  come  away. 
Come  away,  oh  come,  come  away. 


Dramatization 

Majos  Cea&actbss 

The  Mayor 
The  Pied  Piper 

Minos  Charactbxs 
Mother  Man  No.  I 

Baby  Man  No.  II 

Boy    (In  School)  Man  No.  Ul 

Girl    (In  School)  Rats 

Cook  Any  number  desired. 

Lady  No.  I  Five  are  necessary. 

Lady  No.  H  Children 

Lady  No.  Ill  Any  number  desired. 

Four  are  necessary.^ 

Mother  {bending  aver  a  cradle  in  which  a  baby  is  sleeping) 
My  poor  baby!  My  poor  baby!  See  where  that  rat  bit 
its  little  nose.  It  cannot  rest  for  those  horrid  rats.  {Takes 
a  chair  and  sits  by  the  cradle)  I  will  take  my  chair  and  sit 
beside  it  and  keep  them  away. 

{The  scene  changes  to  a  school-room  scene  where  two  chil- 
dren are  sitting  studying.) 

Boy  {takes  a  book  from  the  desk  and  suddenly  drops  it.) 
There's  a  rat,  a  horrid  rat!  He  was  in  my  desk  and  when 
I  took  my  book  out  he  ran  away. 

{Girl  who  occupies  the  next  seat  sits  on  her  feet  and  shows 
great  fear,) 

{The  scene  changes  to  a  kitchen  scene.  A  cook  is  busy 
stirring  soup  with  a  long  ladle.) 

Cook  I  wonder  if  this  soup  is  thick  enough.  {Raises  ladle 
on  which  a  rat  jumps,  Cook  throws  ladle  astde  and  runs  from 
the  room  screaming)  These  rats!  These  rats!  They  even 
eat  the  cheese  from  the  vats  and  lick  the  soup  from  my 
ladle. 

{The  scene  changes  to  a  parlor  scene  where  three  ladies  are 
seated  around  a  tea-table.) 


Lady  No.  I    Did  you  go  to  the  concert  last  nigjit,  Mrs. 
Brown? 

don't 


i-^ay  iYc?.  I     uKi  you  go  lo  ine  conceri  lasi  mgni. 
Lady  No.  II    Yes,  a^d'OiiligeAj^V^QQgl^ , 
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thinkl  ever  —  (a  very  hud  noise  of  squeaking  and  scraicking 
is  keard  wkick  drowns  Lady  No.  IVs  voice.) 

Lady  No.  /,  Lady  No.  II,  Lady  No.  Ill  (aU  togetker) 
Oh  those  horrid  ratsi  What  shall  we  do?  What  shall  we 
do? 

Lady  No.  I  Suppose  we  go  immediately  and  send  our 
husbands  to  the  mayor  to  see  what  can  be  done. 

Lady  No.  II  and  Lady  No.  Ill  {togetker)  Good,  goodl 
we  will. 

{Tkey  rusk  out  and  find  kusbands  in  tkeir  office.) 

Lady  No.  7,  Lady  No.  II  and  Lady  No.  Ill  {togetker) 
{rusking  in  all  out  of  breatk)  Something  must  be  done  im- 
mediately. We  cannot  live  for  those  rats.  {Cry  kysteri- 
colly.) 

Man  No.  /,  Man  No.  II  and  Man  No.  Ill  {togetker) 
We  will  go  to  the  mayor  and  see  what  he  can  do. 

{The  three  men  rusk  out  and  start  for  tke  town  kail.  On 
reacking  U  tkey  krwck  loudly  at  tke  door  of  tke  mayor^s  office.) 

Mayor  {sitting  in  office  reading  paper)    Come  in! 

Men  {entering  in  great  confusion)  We  should  like  to 
know  what  you  are^good  for. 

Man  No.  I  You  just  sit  here  all  day  and  do  not  worry, 
while  we  are  troubled  every  minute  with  these  rats. 

Man  No.  II    You  must  do  something  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Mm  No.  Ill  If  you  don't  rid  this  town  of  rats  we  will 
send  you  away.    Do  something  and  do  it  quickly. 

Mayor  {rising  and  walking  up  and  down  tke  floor)  My 
dear  men,  if  I  knew  what  to  do  I  would  do  it  gladly.  Sup- 
pose we  set  traps? 

Man  No.  I  {indignantly)  Traps,  indeed!  You  could  set 
a  hundred  traps  an^  then  not  catch  one  single  family. 

Mayor    Suppose  we  get  some  cats. 

Man  No.  II  Haven't  we  all  the  cats  we  can  get  at  work 
now? 

Man  No.  /,  Man  No.  II  and  Man  No.  Ill  {together) 
Do  something  and  do  it  quickly! 

Man  No.  Ill    Let  us  take  him  away  if  he  doesn't  help  us. 

{Men  start  to  take  mayor  away,  two  at  kis  feet  and  one 
at  his  kead,  when  a  loud  knocking  is  keard.) 


Mayor  Oh,  there  is  a  rat,  and  anything  like  the  sound  of 
a  rat  makes  my  poor  heart  go  pit-a-pat. 

{AU  tke  men  stop  and  listen  while  the  mayor  regains  his 
footing.) 

Man  No.  I  Why,  that  isn't  a  rat.  It  is  only  the  scraping 
of  shoes  on  the  mat.    We  will  wait  and  see  who  it  is. 

{Knocking  heard  again,  louder  than  before.) 

Mayor  {in  a  calm  voice)  Take  a  chair,  gentlemen. 
{Loudly)    Come  in! 

{Enter  Pied  Piper.) 

Pied  Piper  {approaching  mayor)  I  hear  you  are  troubled 
with  rats  in  this  town. 

Mayor    I  should  say  we  are. 

Pied  Piper  Would  you  like  to  get  rid  of  them?  I  can 
do  it  for  you. 

Mayor    You  can?    Who  are  you,  anyway? 

Pied  Piper  Men  call  me  the  Pied  Piper  .and  I  know  a 
way  to  draw  after  me  everything  that  walks  or  flies  or 
swims.    What  will  you  give  me  if  I  rid  your  town  of  rats? 

Mayor  {jumping  from  chair)  Anything,  anyttdng!'  I 
don't  believe  you  can  do  it,  but  if  you  can,  I'll  give  you  five 
thousand  dollars. 

Pied  Piper    All  right,  it  is  a  bargain.  ^ 

{Piper  goes  to  the  door  and  placing  the  pipe  to  his  lips, 
plays  a  strange  high  tune.  The  people  follow.  A  great 
noise  is  heard  and  rats  run  out  from  every  corner  and  follow 
the  Piper.) 

Rat  No.  I    Oh,  I  hear  the  moving  aside  of  pickle  tubs! 
Rat  No.  II    I  hear  the  leaving  ajar  of  preserve  cup- 


boards. 
Rat  No.  Ill 
Rat  No.  IV 
Jlat  No.  V 


I  smell  the  most  delicious  old  cheese. 

I  see  a  sugar  barrel  ahead  of  me. 

I  can  hear  a  great  yellow  cheese  ssying, 


"Come  and  eat  me." 

{The  Piper  leads  the  rats  to  tke  river  and  stands  aside. 
All  perisk  except  Rat  No.  V,  who  swims  across  and  runs 
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away  on  the  other  side.)    The  Piper  returns  to  town.    As  he 
approaches  shouts  are  heard.) 

Man  No.  I  {throwing  up  his  hat)  Hurrah  for  the  Pied 
Piper  of  HamelinI 

Man  No.  II  {paving  his  handkerchief)  Hurrah!  Hur- 
rah! 

Mayor  Let  us  have  a  big  celebration.  Poke  out  all  the 
old  rats'  nest  and  let  us  build  a  great  bonfire  in  the  middle 
of  the  town  {turns  to  Piper ,  and  slaps  him  on  the  shoulder). 
Won't  you  stay  and  see  our  bonfire?  We  shall  be  so  glad 
to  have  you. 

Pied  Piper  Yes,  that  will  be  very  nice,  but  first,  if  you 
please,  I  should  like  my  five  thousand  dollars. 

Mayor  H'm-er-a-hem!  You  mean  that  little  joke  of 
mine  {laughs  heartily).    Of  course  that  was  a  joke. 

Pied  Piper  I  do  not  joke.  Give  me  my  five  thousand 
dollars,  please,  quickly. 

Mayor  Oh,  come  now,  you  know  very  well  it  wasn't 
worth  five  cents  to  play  a  little  tune  like  that  {putting  his 
hand  in  pocket  and  pulling  out  a  five-dollar  bill.)  Here  is  a 
brand  new  five-dollar  bill. 

Pied  Piper  A  bargain  is  a  bargain.  For  the  last  time  I 
ask  you!    Will  you  give  me  my  five  thousand  dollars? 

Mayor  {turning  as^  angrily)  I'll  give  you  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  and  something  good  to  eat  and  call  you  lucky  at 
that. 


Piper  {coming  close  to  mayor  and  speaking  softly)  T 
know  another  tune  that  I  play  to  those  who  play  false  with 
me. 

Mayor  {walking  off  and  looking  very  big  and  powerful) 
Play  what  you  please,  you  can't  frighten  me.  Do  your 
worst.    Play  as  you  please. 

{Piper  puts  pipe  to  his  lips  and  plays  a  soft,  sweet,  strange 
tune,  advances  down  the  street.  Children  rush  from  the 
houses  afid  from  every  corner.) 

Men  {rushing  after  Piper)  Stop!  Stop!  Our  children! 
He  is  taking  our  children  away.  Stop  him,  Mayor  —  stop 
him. 

» Mayor   {running   after   Piper)    Stop!    Stop!    I'll    give 
you  your  money.    I  will.    Only  don't  take  our   children. 

{All  the  people  rush  into  the  street  wringing  their  hands 
and  crying,) 

Mayor  We  cannot  catch  him.  Let  us  return  to  our 
houses  and  there  mourn  for  our  children. 

{All  the  people  foiled  the  mayor  back  to  the  town  hall.) 

Child  No.  I    I  can  see  a  wonderful  country  just  ahead. 
Child  No.  II    In  that  country  the  bees  have  no  sting. 
Child  No.  Ill    I  see  a  tree  with  wonderful  fruit. 
Child  No.  IV    No  one  can  ever  be  tired  there. 
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All  ckiUren  (sing) 

Come  away,  oh  come,  come  away, 
Come  away,  oh  come,  come  away, 
Come  away,  oh  come,  come  away. 

(Piper  leads  children  an  and  on  up  to  the  mountains  where 
a  door  opens  and  lets  them  enter.) 

Sand-Table  Demonstration 

The  story  of  the  Pied  Piper  is  one  that  the  children  en- 
joy reproducing  in  the  sand-table  especially. 

In  the  middle  of  the  table  they  will  delight  to  build  the 
town  hall.  It  can  be  built  of  day  bricks,  and  doors  and 
windows  should  be  cut  while  the  clay  b  still  soft. 

A  rectangular  structure  8  x  6|"  and  7"  high  will  serve 
as  the  body  of  this  building.  This  should  be  covered  by  a 
roof  made  from  light  gray  cardboard. 

A  porch  should  be  ^ded  to  this  to  give  a  finish  to  the 
building.  The  floor  of  the  porch  can  be  made  of  dried 
bricks  such  as  are  used  for  the  building  and  convenient 
dunensions  for  the  porch  floor  are  5  x  6}".  The  roof  of 
this  porch,  which  is  made  of  a  flat  piece  of  cardboard,  is 
supported  by  four  rolled  paper  columns  7"  high. 

The  green  surrounding  this  town  hall  is  inclosed  by  a 
coping  made  of  dry  day  bricks  laid  horizontally  with  two 
in  a  vertical  position  to  mark  the  gateway. 

A  white  sand  path  leads  from  the  gate  to  the  porch  and 
green  waxola  sprinkled  over  the  endosed  space  gives  the 
appearance  of  a  well-kept  green. 

A  white  sand  road  nms  in  front  of  the  town  hall.  It  is 
bordered  on  dther  side  by  a  strip  of  green  made  by  sprin- 
kling green  waxola  on  the  sand. 

On  the  right  of  the  sand-table  the  road  ends  at  the  bank 
of  a  long  river  which  is  made  by  biuying  the  edges  of  a  long 
piece  of  tin  in  the  sand.  Here  we  find  the  Pied  Piper  with 
his  army  of  rats  following  him.  Both  the  Pied  Piper  and 
the  rats  should  be  cut  &om  stiff  construction  paper  and 
mounted  so  as  to  stand  alone. 

On  the  left  of  the  sand-table  the  road  ends  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  mountain,  the  top  of  which  b  covered  with  trees 
(boxwood  sprigs). 

At  the  foot  of  thb  mountain  we  find  the  Pied  Piper  with 
hb  crowd  of  merry  children  just  ready  to  disappear  through 
the  door  which  our  imagination  pictiu*es  b  about  to  open 
|n  the  side  of  the  mountain. 


Geography  and  Language 

Correlated 
M.  EuzABETH  James 

A  STUDY  of  a  few  occupations  should  give  children 
some  idea  of  the  sources  of  some  of  the  necei^sities 
of  life,  and  also  the  work  and  danger  involved  in 
pursuing  these  occupations.  Limibering  and  fishing 
make  good  material  to  work  with. 

Lumbering 

Lead  up  to  thb  subject  by  questioning  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner:  • 

Who  Uved  here  a  long  time  ago? 

(Lidians.) 

How  did  they  get  their  living? 

(By  fishing  and  hunting.) 

Where  did  they  fish? 

(Li  the  ocean,  lakes,  and  rivers.) 

Where  did  they  hunt? 

(In  the  forest.) 

What  kind  of  homes  did  they  have? 

(Wigwams.) 

Of  what  were  they  made? 

(Skins  of  animab,  birch-bark.) 

Sometimes  they  cut  down  the  trees  of  the  forest.  For 
what  did  they  use  them? 


(Canoes,  firewood,  poles  for  wigwams,  and  some  of  the 
branches  were  used  for  beds.) 
Who  came  here  after  awhile? 
(The  white  people.) 
How  did  they  get  tiieir  living?    "* 
(By  fishing  and  himting.) 
What  was  the  first  thing  they  had  to  do? 
(Build  homes.) 

What  kind  of  homes  did  they  build? 
(Log  cabins.) 

Where  did  they  get  the  logs? 
(They  cut  down  trees  in  the  forest.) 
For  what  other  purposes  did  they  cut  down  trees? 
(For  boats,  furniture,  fences,  etc.) 

The  homes  of  the  first  white  people  who  came  here  were 
very  rough  and  rude,  but  they  were  the  best  they  could 
build  then.  They  had  to  go  into  the  forest,  cut  down  the 
trees,  trim  off  the  branches  and  cut  the  logs  into  lengths 
that  were  needed  for  whatever  they  were  buflding. 

Our  homes  are  very  different  from  the  homes  of  the  first 
white  people  who  came  to  our  coimtry.  We  do  not  have 
to  go  out  into  the  forest  and  cut  the  lumber  needed.  We  do 
not  use  the  rough  logs  as  did  the  first  white  people  who  came 
here. 

There  are  men  whose  work  is  to  go  into  the  forest  and  cut 
the  logs,  and  take  them  to  the  saw-mills.  Here  they  are 
made  into  boards,  laths,  shingles,  etc.  Now  we  will  talk 
about  the  work  of  lumbering. 

A  great  deal  of  lumbering  is  done  in  Maine.  There  are 
large  pine  forests  in  Maine.  The  men  who  do  the  work  are 
called  lumbermen  or  loggers. 

In  the  fall  the  men  go  into  the  forest  and  there  they  stay 
all  winter.  They  live  in  cabins.  They  build  the  cabins 
of  logs  and  fill  the  cracks  with  mud  and  sods.  They  sleep 
on  bunks.  They  all  eat  together  at  the  same  table.  They 
use  tin  plates  and  dishes  that  are  not  eaaQy  broken. 

Now  since  they  stay  in  the  forest  all  winter  they  must 
take  enough  food  to  last  all  winter.  They  take  canned 
food,  beans  and  pork.  Sometimes  they  have  the  meat  of 
animals  that  they  shoot  in  the  forest.  Each  camp  has 
a  cook  who  gets  all  the  meals  ready.  Sometimes  as  many 
as  fifty  men  live  together  in  a  camp.  (A  picture  of  a  lumber 
camp  should  be  shown  to  the  dass.  Look  through  maga- 
zines for  pictures  of  forests,  lumber  camps,  saw-mills,  log 
drives,  log  jams,  and  any  other  pictures  which  will  hdp 
to  make  Uie  work  more  vivid  and  interesting.  Moimt  on 
cardboard,  and  put  up  in  the  room  where  tJie  children  can 
see  them.  When  giving  dass  exercises  they  should  be  used 
to  illustrate  the  points  talked  about.  In  Recreation  for 
March,  1912,  are  several  pictures  which  may  be  used.) 

The  camp  is  usually  biiilt  near  a  river.  Near  it  is  a  shed 
for  the  horses  and  oxen. 

When  the  men  are  ready  to  b^in  the  work  of  cutting 
down  the  trees  one  man  goes  out  ahead  and  marks  the  trees 
that  are  to  be  cut.  He  knows  the  kind  of  trees  that  will 
make  the  best  lumber.  (Here  is  an  opportunity  to  use  a 
picture  to  good  advantage.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a 
picture  of  forest  trees.  By  questioning  lead  Uie  dass  to  see 
that  the  tall,  straight  trees  with  few  brandies  make  the 
best  lumber.) 

Next  come  the  men  with  a  long  saw.  With  this  they 
make  a  cut  in  the  trees.  Then  the  choppers  diop  with  theic^ 
axes  above  this  cut  until  the  tree  falls  with  a  great  crash  to 
the  ground.  This  is  called  felling  the  tree.  The  men 
wat(£  to  see  which  way  the  tree  is  going  to  fall  and  get  out 
of  its  way. 

After  the  trees  have  been  felled,  the  branches  are  all 
chopped  off.    This  is  called  trimming  the  tree. 

Now  come  the  men  with  cross-cut  saws  and  cut  the  logs 
into  the  right  lengths. 

The  next  thing  is  to  get  the  logs  to  the  stream.  They  are 
put  on  wagons,  or  sieves,  if  there  is  snow  on  the  ground. 
It  is  winter  when  this  is  done  so  the  streams  and  rivers  are 
frozen,  sometimes  several  feet  thick.  The  logs  are  rolled 
onto  the  ice.    There  they  stay  till  spring.    In  the  spring 
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the  ice  melts,  the  river  rises  and  flows  very  swiftly,  and  the 
logs  are  carried  down  the  river. 

Several  men,  or  drivers,  go  with  each  collection,  or  drive, 
of  logs.  Their  work  is  to  guide  the  logs  down  the  stream 
and  to  prevent  any  ^rom  becoming  separated  form  the 
others  or  lodged  against  the  river  banks  or  obstructions  in 
the  river.  The  drivers  jump  from  log  to  log  and  guide 
them,  with  long  poles  that  have  hooks  on  the  end.  This 
is  dangerous  work,  so  the  men  have  spikes  in  their  boots  to 
help  them  keep  their  footing. 

Sometimes  a  log  gets  caught  on  a  rock  or  on  a  bank. 
Then  the  logs  come  piling  on  top  of  one  another  in  great 
confusion.  This  is  called  a  logjam.  The  drivers  must  get 
the  logs  back  into  the  river  again.  It  is  very  hard  work. 
With  their  hooks  they  pull  and  tug  at  the  logs  until  slowly 
but*^ surely  they  begin  to  move  and  finally  the  whole  mass 
comes  tumbling  into  the  water  again. 

There  are  saw-mills  along  the  rivers  and  each  owner  Has 
his  mark  on  all  of  his  logs.  As  the  logs  reach  the  mills, 
they  are  driven  in  and  those  belonging  to  each  owner  are 
enclosed  in  a  sort  of  floating  fence  made  of  logs  chained 
together. 

The  logs  lie  in  the  water  until  ready  to  be  used.  Then 
they  are  taken  up  into  the  mill  where  they  are  sawed  into 
boards,  slabs,  laths,  and  shingles.  The  pieces  left  that  are 
too  small  to  be  made  into  lumber  are  burned  in  the  furnace. 
The  saw-dust  also  is  burned  in  the  furnace.  It  makes  a 
very  hot  fire.    It  is  also  used  for  packing  things. 

The  lumber  is  now  taken  to  the  lumber  yards  where  it  is 
piled  up  ready  to  be  sold. 


Lumber  is  used  for  building  houses,  fences,  bridges, 
boats,  walks,  furniture,  etc. 

The  following  books  contain  information  and  pictures 
of  the  work  of  lumbering: 

Home  Geography.  Harold  W.  Fairbanks,  Published 
by  Educational  Publishing  Company. 

Stories  of  Industry.  Vol.  II.  Chase  and  Clough.  Pub- 
lished by  Educational  Publishing  Company. 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  —  North  America. 
Frank  G.  Carpenter. 

New  Geographies  —  Second  Book.    Tarr  and  McMutry. 

Stories  of  Country  Life.    Sarah  Powers  Bradish. 

For  a  drawing  lesson  the  class  may  make  a  forest  sketch 
and  use  it  to  illustrate  their  written  story  of  lumbering. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  stories  written  by  a  third  grade. 

Lumbering  in  Maine 

(fiy  a  third  grade  boy) 

A  great  deal  of  lumbering  is  done  in  Maine. 

In  Maine  there  are  large  pine  forests. 

There  are  men  that  go  to  Maine  that  are  called  lumber 
men. 

They  go  together  and  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  build 
a  camp.  When  this  is  finished  they  build  a  bam  for  the 
horses  and  oxen. 

They  begin  their  work  in  the  fall. 

There  is  one  man  that  goes  ahead  of  everyone  and  marks 
the  trees. 

He  knows  what  kind  of  trees  will  make  good  lumber. 
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I  will  tell  you,  too. 

The  trees  that  make  good  lumber  are  trees  that  are 
straight^  tall,  and  have  few  branches. 

Then  after  that  man  come  two  other  men  with  a  cross- 
cut saw  and  they  cut  a  little  notch  in  the  tree. 

After  them  come  some  other  men  and  chop  down  the 
tree. 

Then  a  team  comes  along  and  takes  the  logs  to  the  river. 

It  is  winter  and  the  ice  is  frozen  and  the  lumbermen 


have  to  roll  the  logs  on  the  ice  and  let  them  stay  there  untO 
q>ring. 

When  spring  comes  the  ice  melts  and  the  river  flows 
swiftly. 

Then  some  drivers  come  and  drive  the  logs  to  the  saw- 
mills. 

Then  the  owner  takes  the  logs,  makes  all  kinds  of  lumber. 

When  this  is  done  the  lumber  is  sent  to  different  parts  of 
the  country  on  ships  or  trains. 


THE  STORY  PAGE 


\Vhen  the  Wind  Fell  Asleep 

Eu^ABEiH  Christy 

ONE  day  the  Wmd  fell  asleep,  and  that  caused  a 
whole  lot  of  trouble;  but  I  must  tell  you  how  it 
happened. 
There  hadn't  been  any  excitement  for  several 
days,  and  the  Wind  began  to  thmk  this  was  a  very  dull 
world  to  live  in.  So  he  joimped  up  and  started  out  to 
see  what  he  could  do  to  liven  things  up  a  bit.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  city  that  day,  so  he  whirled  down  a 
street,  took  a  man's  hat  off,  spun  it  along  the  street  for 
half  a  block  or  so  and  was  just  going  to  drop  it  into  a 
puddle  of  water  when  a  little  newsboy  put  down  his  papers 
and  grabbed  the  hat.  The  wind  dropped  tie  hat,  and 
instead,  upset  the  boy's  papers,  blew  them  in  every  direction, 
and,  never  stopping  to  see  if  poor  Tony  got  them  all, 
he  turned  a  comer,  whizzed  up  another  street  and  coming 
up  suddenly  behmd  a  woman  who  had  a  parasol  up, 
he  turned  it  wrong  side  out,  blew  her  hat  on  one  side  and 
then   flew   on. 

And  so  he  went,  up  one  street  and  down  another,  takmg 
little  girls'  hats,  carrymg  little  boys'  kites  up  in  the  air  and 
leaving  them  on  telephone  wires,  upsetting  vegetable 
stands,  flapping  awnings  and  doing  all  sorts  of  naughty 
things,  until  the  people  scolded  and  said,  "What  a  nuisance 
that  Wind  is,  with  all  his  mischief!" 

But  the  Wmd  only  laughed  and  whistled  while  he  sped 
away  out  of  the  city  and  down  a  country  road.  Here  he 
picked  up  a  heap  of  sand,  whirled  it  along  for  half  a  mile 
or  so,  stopped  for  breath,  took  another  heap  and  spim 
that  down  the  road.  An  old  man  working  in  a  fence 
comer,  looked  up  to  see  who  was  gomg  by,  but  the  Wind 
only  threw  some  sand  in  his  face  and  flew  faster.  Soon 
he  came  to  a  railroad  track,  and  seeing  a  train  coming, 
he  stopped  and  blew  against  it  mth  aJl  his  might.  He 
blew  and  blew  and  blew,  but  only  succeeded  in  carrying 
back  the  steam  from  the  engme.  Then  he  met  an  auto- 
mobile and  he  said  to  himself,  ''I'll  stop  this  at  lea3t,"  so 
he  blew  and  blew  and  blew.  But  he  only  trailed  the  veils, 
that  the  ladies  wore,  back  behind  the  machine,  and,  raUier 
angry,  he  decided  to  go  to  the  woods.  Here  he  could 
play  as  he  wanted  to.  He  bounced  m  among  the  trees, 
tore  some  of  their  leaves  off,  lashed  their  arms  aroimd, 
and  bumped  their  heads  together  until  the  poor  trees  were 
so  dizzy  they  begged  for  mercy,  and  then,  being  rather 
tired  himself,  the  Wind  lay  down  under  a  big  pine  tree, 
and  before  he  knew  it  lie  was  fast  asleep. 

Early  next  morning,  Farmer  Brown  went  out  to  water 
his  cattle.  They  were  all  standing  around  the  watering 
trough,  so  Farmer  Brown  set  the  windmill  going  for  the 
wind  to  pump  his  trough  full.  But  not  a  move  did  the 
wheel  make.  Farmer  Brown  looked  aroimd  at  the 
trees,  and  the  weathercock  on  the  bam.  Not  a  thing 
stirred. 

"0  Wind,  good  Wind,"  he  said,  "come  turn  my  wind- 
mill so  that  my  cows  may  have  water  to  drink!"  But 
the  Wind  never  heard  him,  for  he  was  fast  asleep  under 


the  big  pine  tree,  and  Farmer  Brown  had  to  pump  all  that 
water  himself,  and  by  breakfast  time  he  was  so  tired  he 
could  scarcely  eat. 

This  same  moming  a  fisherman  went  to  the  lake  and 
got  his  boat  ready  for  a  fishing  trip.  He  pushed  the  boat 
out  into  the  water  and  set  his  sails,  and  waited  —  but 
not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring. 

"O  Wind,  kind  Wind,"  he  said,  "come  fill  my  sails 
and  blow  me  out  into  the  lake  that  I  may  fish!"  But 
the  Wind  still  slept  on  beneath  the  pine  tree,  and  the 
fisherman  had  to  row  and  row  until  he  was  so  tired  he  could 
scarcely  fish. 

Down  in  the  city  the  babies  cried  because  it  was  so 
warm  and  the  sick  people  longed  for  a  breath  of  cool  air. 
The  little  boys  looked  anxiously  for  the  wind  to  blow  their 
kites,  and  the  flags  all  hung  limply  on  their  masts  as  if 
they   were   ashamed. 

^  And  out  in  the  woods  where  the  Wind  was  sleeping,  the 
little  leaves  began  to  long  for  a  frolic,  and  the  trees  grew 
tired  of  standing  so  still,  so  all  together  they  began  to  call 
softly: 

"O,  Wind,  jolly  Wind,  aren't  you  coming  to  play 
today? "  Louder  and  louder  they  called  until  all  at  once 
the  Wind  jumped  up  wide  awake. 

"O  dear,  O  dear!  I  had  so  much  to  do  to-day,  and  here 
it  is  nearly  noon!  What  will  Farmer  Brown  think  of  me, 
and  the  fisherman,  and  those  poor  sick  people  in  the  dty? 
I  must  go  first  and  help  them,  and  then  I'll  come  and 
play." 

So  away  he  flew,  and  as  he  flew,  he  made  up  his  mind 
he  would  never  play  so  hard  again,  for  that  was  what  made 
him  forget  his  work. 


The  Waking  Year 

Lady  red  upon  the  hill 

Her  annual  secret  keeps; 
A  lady  white  within  the  field 

In  placid  lily  sleeps. 

The  tidy  breezes  with  their  brooms 

Sweep  vale,  and  hill,  and  tree! 
Prithee,  my  pretty  housewives! 

Who  may  expected  be? 

The  neighbors  do  not  yet  suspect! 

The  woods  exchange  a  smile  — 
Orchard,  and  buttercup,  and  bird  — 

In  such  a  little  while! 

And  yet  how  still  the  landscape  stands, 

How  nonchalant  the  wood, 
As  if  the  resurrection 

Were  nothing  very  odd! 

—  Emily  Dickinsoiir> 
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One  Device  for  Improving  Reading 

I  have  heard  so  many  teachers,  especially  teachers  of 
second,  third,  and  fourth  grade  pupils,  say  that  their  great- 
est difficulty  was  in  trying  to  impress  the  value  of  stud3dng 
reading  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupOs. 

Many  children  read  a  lesson  once  and  have  a  vague  idea 
of  the  story  therein  and  do  not  care  to  re-read  it  even  though 
they  may  scarcely  be  able  to  stagger  through  it  at  recitation 
time. 

I  used  to  say,  ''Read  your  lesson  five  times  and  be  sure 
you  know  each  word." 

Some  of  my  pupils  did  read  it  five  times  and  did  know 
eadi  word,  but  most  of  them  read  the  lesson  once  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  study  period  staring  at  the  book  in  an 
absent-minded  fashion,  unless  I  spurred  them  on  occasion- 
ally, and  then  there  was  really  no  interest  shown  in  what 
they  were  reading. 

This  fall,  I  was  determined  to  find  some  method  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  In  thinking  it  over  I  decided 
that  the  pupils  were  not  entirely  at  fault 

We  older  people  seldom  re-read  a  story  with  any  real 
interest,  so  I  thought,  ''Why  should  I  expect  a  child,  whose 
interest  and  attention  is  distracted  much  more  ea^y  than 
mine,  to  sit  and  re-read  a  lesson  four  or  five  times?  " 

It  had  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no  other  way  for 
a  child  to  perfect  his  pronunciation  and  expression,  but  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  other  ways. 

The  one  from  which  I  am  obtaining  the  best  results  is 
very  simple  and  one  that  any  teacher  can  use. 

I  took  the  sliort  reproduction  stories  out  of  old  school 
magazines  and  pasted  each  upon  a  separate  piece  of  card- 
board. When  I  see  a  child  who  has  lost  interest  in  his 
reading  lesson,  I  hand  him  one  of  these  stories  and  ask  him 
to  read  it  and  be  able  to  tell  it  to  the  dass.  The  words 
are  not  difficult,  and  he  practically  gets  the  same  word  re- 
view and  yet  the  story  holds  his  interest  and  therefore 
makes  his  expression  all  the  better. 

Much  more  can  be  gained  in  primary  and  intermediate 
reading  if  the  word  review  and  cWlls  are  carried  on  during 
the  recitation  period  and  not  during  the  study  period. 

Helendeen  Hajrris 


Correlated  Writing,   Phonics,  and  Spelling 

Using  the  sand-paper  alphabets,  according  to  the  Mon- 
tessori  Method,  and  correlating  with  the  phonics  of  the 
Aldine  Method,  we  give  the  children  the  mounted  sand- 
paper letter  "C."  Watching  them  trace  this  letter  with 
forefinger,  we  allow  them  to  trace  it  a  certain  number  of 
times,  then  they  cover  the  letter  with  lentils,  afterwards 
using  lentils  to  shape  the  letter  upon  their  desks.  For 
another  lesson  the  children  go  to  the  blackbcMu-d  and  write 
C  upon  lines,  placed  there  to  encourage  proper  spacing. 
While  making  the  letter  we  give  the  sound.  The  children 
then  place  "C"  correctly  in  Aeir  tablets. 

We  take  o,  m,  e  in  the  same  manner,  finally  connecting 
them  to  make  come,  the  first  word  previously  learned  in 
Reading. 

During  the  first  month  they  have  learned  to  write, 
sound  and  spell  ten  words.  Of  course  in  their  Reading  they 
recognize  about  thirty  words. 

Emily  C.  Roberts 


Teaching  the  Zones 

I  have  planned  and  used  some  work  which  I  consider 
has  been  very  helpful  to  me  in  teaching  my  Second  Grade 
pupils. 

The  children  are  told  that  there  are  five  zones  or  heat 
belts  m  the  world  and  they  soon  learn  to  spell  and  name 
them.  Then  I  take  and  cut  a  round  piece  of  paper  about 
70"  in  drcmnference  to  represent  the  earth. 

I  then  divide  the  paper  into  the  five  heat  belts  by  the 
use  of  water  colors.  I  paint  the  frigid  zones  blue,  the 
temperate  zones  green  and  the  torrid  red. 

We  used  those  colors  so  as  to  let  blue  mean  cold,  green 
temperate,  and  red  hot.  By  this  time  each  child  has 
learned  well  Che  names  of  the  zones  or  heat  belts.  Then 
in  a  story-like  form,  he  is  told  about  the  animals  that  live 
in  the  different  zones  or  belts. 

Each  child  is  requested  to  cut  from  old  books  the  pic- 
tures of  the  animals  that  we  have  just  learned  about. 
These  pictures  are  brought  to  school  and  the  pupils  with 
the  aid  of  the  teacher  pastes  the  pictures  of  the  animals 
in  the  zones  to  which  they  belong. 

When  the  work  was  finished,  we  mounted  it  on  a  large 
piece  of  cardboard  and  hung  it  on  the  wall. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  prepared  the  paper  with  the 
different  zones  and  then  cut  out  pictures  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  pasted  on  it. 

I  consider  the  work  very  profitable  and  the  children  en- 
joy it  very  much.  The  boundary  lines  between  the  differ- 
ent colored  zones  give  an  excellent  opportunity  for  teach- 
ing older  chfldren  the  location  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  An- 
tarctic Circle,  Tropic  of  Cancer,  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and 
the  Equator. 

Gertrude  Schooling 


Phonic  Cards 


Wishing  to  use  my  board  for  other  things,  I  made  illus- 
trated phonic  cards.  I  hunted  through  magazines  and 
found  pictures  to  illustrate  each  sound.  Cut  cards  5  x  10'' 
of  Manila;  pasted  a  picture  at  the  top  of  the  card.  Under 
this  wrote  the  letter  with  red  and  printed  it  with  black 
marking  crayon. 

If  the  picture  needed  was  not  to  be  found,  I  drew  one 
with  Crayola.  We  all  like  these  cards  better  than  the 
pictures  on  the  board.  They  are  large  enough  to  be  seen 
all  over  the  room  and  are  always  ready.  As  they  are  home- 
made the  children  can  handle  them,  knowing  if  they  get 
soiled,  others  can  be  easily  made.    Try  it. 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 


One  Way  of  Using  Primary  Education  Sewing 

Cards 

» 

I  teach  a  primary  room  of  seventy-three  pupils.  I  am 
now  using  the  "sewing  cards'*  printed  in  Primary  Educa- 
tion as  models,  and  am  making  patterns  from  thin  ouxi- 
board.  These  I  give  to  the  children,  who  trace  the  outline 
and  fill  m  the  lines  and  then  color.  The  children  enjoj^ 
this  and  it  requires  but  little  of  my  tit  le  to  direct  their 
efforts.    This  means  much  in  such  a  crowded  room. 

Eliza  M.  Allison 
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Busy  Work  in  the  Country 

Marion  E.  Grey 

THE  country  teacher,  more  than  any  other,  finds 
primary  work  dfficult.  With  many  higher  classes 
it  is  impossible  to  devote  to  her  two  or  three  be- 
ginners the  amount  of  time  that  should  be  spent 
with  them.  At  the  same  time  it  is  hard  to  find  busy 
work  that  will  be  both  profitable  and  interesting  to 
the  little  tots,  keeping  their  little  hands  busy  and  out  of 
mischief. 

The  country  teacher  lacks  much  assistance  that  is  avail- 
able to  her  more  fortunate  city  cousin.  She  has  few  books 
to  supply  her  with  new  ideas,  for  a  well-stocked  library  is 
a  rarity  in  the  country  school;  and  generally  the  school 
Board  does  not  believe  in  "sech  nonsense'*  as  plasticine, 
etc.  Hence,  she  must  either  supply  them  herself  from 
her  too  scanty  pocketbook  or  try  to  get  along  without 
them. 

The  following  are  a  few  hints  which  may  help  to  keep 
the  little  ones  interestedly  occupied.  They  do  not,  of 
course,  take  the  place  of  oral  work,  but  are  a  profitable 
drill,  and  I  find  that  the  youngsters  take  great  delight  in 
every  one. 

Cut  out  pictures  of  all  the  nouns  and  action  verbs  the 
child  knows  from  some  retail  catalogue.  Place  these  in 
boxes,  niunbering  each  picture,  and  have  one  set  for  each 
child.  This  is  not  such  a  task  as  it  seems,  for  there  is  sel- 
dom a  large  primary  class  in  the  country  school,  and  the 
pictures  are  very  quickly  cut.  For  busy  work  give  each 
child  a  box  and  have  him  write  the  name  of  the  object  in 
the  pictures,  giving  the  corresponding  nimiber.  It  is 
wonderful  how  delighted  they  are  with  this  —  somehow 
the  pictures  seem  to  attract  them  —  and  at  the  same  time 
it  acts  as  a  very  effective  review. 

Children  dearly  love  skeleton  pictures.  We  named  our 
boy  "Sam"  by  vote  of  the  class  and  in  a  few  days  the  chil- 
dren were  able  to  draw  Sam  in  various  actions.  We  then 
used  him  for  illustrating  a  great  variety  of  sentences  such 
as:  "Sam  nms,"  "Sam  is  in  the  box,"  "Sam  runs  to  get 
the  ball,"  "Sam  sees  the  apple."  (This  last  sentence,  by 
the  way,  was  most  amusingly  illustrated  by  one  little  chap 
who  portrayed  Sam  gazing  through  an  enormous  pair  of 
spectacles  at  one  small,  disconsolate,  red  apple.)  Almost 
all  the  first  reading  lessons  can  be  illustrated  this  way  by 
introducing  the  personal  factor  of  "Sam." 

Instead  of  telling  the  children  dryly  to  "write  a  page  full 
of  .the  letter  that  says  *a,'  "  have  prepared  some  figures 
in  outline,  made  of  cardboard  and  large  enough  to  almost 
fill  the  page  of  a  scribbler.  Inscribe  on  these  the  first 
letter  of  the  name  of  the  object  for  which  it  stands 
such,  as  *c'  on  a  cat,  *d'  on  a  dog,  etc.  Give  these  to 
the  children  and  let  them  trace  around  the  cardboard 
so  as  to  form  a  similar  outline.  Then  let  them  fill  this 
with  the  letter  written  on  the  cardboard.  This  simple 
little  device  makes  them  forget  the  monotony  of  the 
work  and  if  you  explain  to  them  that  each  object  is  in- 
scribed with  the  initial  letter  of  its  name,  they  will  seldom 
make  a  mistake  in  the  sounds.  By  keeping  a  good  variety 
of  shapes  on  hand  the  work  always  seems  interesting  and 
new. 

If  one  cares  to  go  to  the  expense  of  scissors,  a  few 
boxes  of  crayons  and  a  roll  or  half  a  roll  of  plain  building 
paper,  a  whole  store-room  of  varied  occupations  is  at  hand. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  pretty  little  things  that  can  be  made 
which  combine  construction  work  with  writing  or  drawing. 
The  monotony  of  pencil  work  is  relieved  by  giving  them 
seat  work  which  includes  handwork. 

Everything  becomes  wearisome  if  presented  to  the  child 
always  in  the  same  way.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to  have  many 
devices  in  order  that  an  interesting  occupation  may  not 
become  wearisome  through  repetition.  Even  such  little 
things  as  a  change  of  paper  or  a  change  in  the  order  of 
work,  is  haOed  with  delight.  "Variety  is  the  spice  of  life," 
for  little  tots  as  well  as  for  big  ones. 
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the  importance  of  clean  teeth.  We  will  help 
by  sending  for  all  your  class,  Pledge  Cards 
and  Free  Trial  Tubes  of 

iCOLOeTE'S 

RIBBON  DENTBL  CRCeP) 

Thousands  of  teachers  have  written  us  of  how  much  assistance 
this  material  has  been  to  them.  An  object  lesson  of  this  vital 
matter  makes  the  chiklren  learn  and  rememb^.  With  good 
teeth  will  come  better  school  work  and  better  discipline  for  the 
children — less  strain  on  you. 

Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity — send  for  the 

FREE    TRIAL    TUBES 

Get  your  class  into  the  Sound  Teeth  Legion. 

Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  so  delidous  that  the  children  use  it 
eagerly.    It  cleans  safdy,  without  harmful  grit. 
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Babies  of  the  World    VII 

AucE  E.  Allen 

(For  any  number  of  little  folks,  in  Irish  costume  —  anv  bit  of  it 
will  answer.  They  carry  shamrocks  made  of  paper,  which  they  shower 
at  other  children  on  last  line.) 

We've  come  from  the  Ide 
That  lies  like  a  smile 

The  face  of  Old  Ocean  adomin'; 
Each  little  Colleen 
Wears  a  bit  o'  the  green, 

St.  Patrick's  Day  in  die  momin'l 

Sure,  the  shamrock  so  small, 
Needs  no  fourth  leaf  at  all  — 

Each  leaf's  made  of  grit  —  heed  the  wamin'  — 
.   With  three-thirds  of  you  Pluck, 
The  result  is  Good  Luck  — 

So,  we  wish  you  "the  top  o'  the  mominT' 


A  Rest  Exercise 

(For  restless  hands  and  fingers.) 

Wiggle,  wiggle,  little  wiggle,* 

Have  you  come  to  stay? 
Wiggle,  wiggle,  little  wiggle. 

You  must  fly  away.* 
For  our  fingers  must  be  working,' 
When  you  come,  you  keep  them  jerking/ 
Wiggle,  wiggle,  little  wiggle. 

Fly  away? 


Motions 
Fingers  wiggling. 
Hands  at  sidrs,  shaking  fingers. 
Elbows  on  desks,  hands  held  up. 
Bands  opening  and  dosing  quickly. 
Hands  at  sides,  fingers  shaken  rapidly. 


Animal  Game 

Laura  Rountree  Shith 

(Book  rifhtt  RMTfed) 

(This  game  is  to  be  played  in  school*  The  childzen  are  all  in  their 
seats.) 

The  children  in  the  front  seats  take  hold  of  hands  with  those 
across  the  aisle.    They  rise  and  skip  up  injront  singing 
The  animals  march  in  two  by  two. 
The  big  Giraffe  and  Kangaroo, 
'Tis  fun  for  me  and  fun  for  you,  • 

The  animals  march  in  two  by  two. 

These  children  stand  in  a  line  in  front  of  the  school^  and  those 
in  the  second  row  of  seats  join  hatuis  and  skip  up  singing 
the  same  song. 

The  game  proceeds  in  this  way,  the  next  row  of  children  each 
time  join  hands  and  skip  up  two  and  two,  until  there  is 
no  room  for  any  more  in  front  of  the  room,  in  one  line. 

Then  the  children  in  front  of  the  room  hold  up  their  hands  high, 
two  and  two,  to  form  a  tent,  and  say 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  the  big  white  tent, 

There  is  time  for  work  and  play, 
Hurrah,  hurrah!  for  the  big  white  tent, 
For  it  is  Circus  Day! 

The  children  in  the  next  row  hack,  new  join  hands  and  skip 


up  and  under  the  raised  arms  of  the  children  in  Une,  and  back 
to' their  seats. 

The  next  row  may  do  the  same,  etc.,  until  all  the  children 
have  had  a  chance  to  get  out  of  their  seats. 

The  game  is  ended. 

The  game  may  start  again,  and  the  chUdren  in  the  back  rem 
go  up  two,  and  two,  to  form  the  line.  These  in  next  the  bad^ 
row  may  go  up  next,  etc. 

This  game  is  easily  learned  and  rests  the  children. 
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Physical  Games 

BsANBAG  Contest 

Ten  bean  bags,  five  red  and  five  blue  are  required. 

The  room  b  divided  into  two  sides.  Have  two  chil- 
dren for  each  side  leave  room.  The  bean  bags  are  hidden 
by  children  in  the  room,  and  upon  tap  of  the  bell  children 
re-enter  and  search  for  bags.  The  side  finding  bags  first 
wins  the  game  and  children  on  that  side  may  clap  softly. 

Aeroplane  and  Dan  Patch  Race 

One  row  in  room  represents  the  aeroplane,  and  one,  Dan 
Patch.  A  bean  bag  is  placed  upon  the  front  desk  of  each 
of  these  two  rows.  Upon  tap  of  bell  the  two  children 
having  bean  bags  rise  at  the  right,  skip  around  their  row, 
and  drop  bean  bag  on  desk  of  pupO  in  second  seat.  This 
is  continued  down  the  row.  The  last  child  in  the  row  runs 
aroimd  his  seat  and  takes  bean  bag  to  teacher.  The  fint 
one  to  reach  teacher  is  the  winner. 


Do  What  I  Do  and  One  Thing  More 

Teacher  sa3rs,  ''Mary,  do  what  I  do  and  one  thing 
more.''  Mary  stands.  Teacher  performs  some  action  as 
waving  flag,  tapping  bell,  etc  Mary  skips  to  front  oi 
room  and  says,  ''John,  do  what  I  do  and  one  thing  more." 
John  stands.  Mary  performs  action  teacher  did  and  one 
thing  more.    Game  may  continue. 

Things  that  may  be  done. 

1  Wave  the  flag. 

3  Beat  the  drum. 

4  Toss  the  bean  bag. 

5  Skip  with  a  girl. 

6  Skip  with  a  boy. 

7  Rep>eat  memory  gems. 

8  Hop  on  one  foot 

9  Fly  like  a  bird. 

10  Play  snow  ball. 

11  Jump  the  rope. 

12  Bounce  the  ball. 

13  Hippity-hop. 

14  Play  Jack-in-the-box. 
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ualisthemcs  to  the  music  of  the  Victor— San  Jacinto  School,  DaUas.  Ti 


The  Victor  in  the  schools 
is  an  established  fact 

The  Victor  in  the  schools  is  past  the  experimental  stages — 
it  is  an  actual  reality.  It  has  proved  its  immense  educational 
value  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 

The  Victor  with  its  splendid  list  of  special  Victor  Educational 
Records  is  in  practical  use  in  the  schools  of  nearly  500  cities 
and  is  doing  a  wonderful  work.  It  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
elements  in  the  education  of  the  children — ^valuable  in  every 
grade  and  every  branch  of  school  work;  as  valuable  for  kinder- 
garten games,  marching,  calisthenics,  folk-dances,  and  play- 
ground work  as  for  the  teaching  and  exemplification  of  music. 

If  you  wish  to  know  just  what  the  Victor  is  accomplishing, 
ask  the  Superintendents  in  these  cities  what  they  have  found 
from  actual  experience: 

New  York  Cincinnati  Louisville 

Chicago  Newark  Rochester 

Philadelphia  Washington  St  Paul 

Los  Angeles  Denver 


St  Louis 
Boston 


Cleveland 
Detroit 

Buffalo 
Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 
Jersey  City 
Kansas  City 
Seatde 


Portland 
Columbus 
Toledo 
Atlanta 


We  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  the  complete  list  of  nearly 
500  cities  in  which  the  Victor  is  in  use  in  the  schools,  so  that  you 
can  ascertain  from  the  Superintendents  nearest  to  you  what  a 
help  the  Victor  is  to  them  and  how  it  is  benefiting  the  children. 

Write  us  today  for  booklets  and  further  information. 

FubBc  School  Educational  Department 
^^ctor  Talking  Machine  Co^  Camden,  N«  J. 

The  Victor  V  with  wood  horn  is  specially  recommended  for  general  school  work. 


Victor 
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The  Travels  of  Kito    VII 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(Kito  is  a  little  cloth  doggie  who  slips  on  your  hand  like  a 
glove.  He  belongs  to  Polly  Lee.  She  left  him  in  a  man's 
pocket  when  she  went  to  ride  in  his  car.  The  man's  little 
bo)rs  left  him  in  a  pumpkin  when  they  made  Jack-o'-lanterns. 
Kito  went  to  a  little  old  lady  who  gave  him  to  Dilly.  Dilly 
was  going  to  give  him  to  poor  lame  Billy.  But  Kito  got 
lost  again.  He  went  to  Ruth.  Ruth's  mother  sent  him 
back  to  Dilly. 

|l  She  sent  another  dog  just  like  Kito  to  Billy.  Ruth  sent  a 
picture  of  Kito  to  her  cousin  Polly.  Polly  turns  out  to  be 
the  Polly  who*  owns  Kito.  She  wants  him  back.  Billy 
goes  to  the  hospital  to  get  well. 

Dilly  sends  Kito  back  to  Polly  Lee,  Woodland,  N.  Y.) 

Not  many  days  after,  Ruth  came  to  tell 
Dilly  that  Billy  was  going  to  walk  just  as  well 
as  anyone. 

"And  there's  something  else  lovely,  too,'* 
she  cried.  "Auntie  May  and  Uncle  Jack  and 
Polly,  too,  say  you  may  keep  Kito  for  always. 

Polly  is  going  to  have  a  real  live  doggie. 
Here's  a  letter  Mother  and  I  have  written  to 
tell  her  how  glad  you'll  be." 

"Why,  Ruthie,"  said  Dilly.  "I  sent  Kito 
back  to  Polly,  all  by  myself,  for  a  valentine. 
Hasn't  he  got  there  yet.?" 

"You  are  the  dearest  girl,  Dilly!"  cried 
Ruth,  hugging  Dilly.  "It'tdkes  a  long  time 
for  a  letter  to  go  to  Polly.  Woodland  is  'way 
up  in  Vermont.  See  W-O-O-D-L-A-N-D, 
V-T.     Mother    says    Vt.    means    Vermont." 

"Oh  dear,"  said  Dilly  looking  at  the  letter. 
"I  put  N.  Y-  on  mine  just  as  we  do  in  school. 
Wouldn't  it  go,  Ruthie?" 


"Course  it  would/'  cried  Ruthie-  "Kito 
just  couldn't  help  going  back  to  Polly  when  you 
tried  so  hard  to  send  him." 

Ruth  and  Dilly  didn't  know  it,  but  'way 
up  in  the  hills  of  New  York  State,  there  was 
a  little  town  called  Woodland.  In  it  there 
was  a  funny  fat  little  boy  whose  name  was 
Jerry  Lee.  Jerry  Lee  had  a  parrot  whose 
name  was  Polly  Lee.  The  town  was  so  small 
that  everyone  in  it  knew  Jerry  and  Polly, 
too.  One  day  a  package  came  to  the  Post- 
Office.  It  was  covered  with  blue  bow-knots- 
It  was  addressed  to  Polly  Lee,  Woodland, 
N.  Y.  Of  course,  the  postmaster  gave  it 
to  Jerry  Lee.  And  Jerry  took  it  home  to 
Polly. 

Polly  Lee  was  a  beautiful  bird.  She  was  as 
green  as  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  ribbon.  She  had 
a  proud  red  and  golden  head,  with  sharp 
twinkly  eyes. 

"  Polly  wants  a  cracker,"  she  said,  as  Jerry 
opened  the  box. 

"It's  a  dog!"  cried  Jerry.  "Oh,  Polly  Lee, 
that's  a  good  joke  on  you." 

It  was  a  good  joke.  Polly  hated  dogs. 
When  she  saw  Kito  on  Jerry's  hand,  she 
screamed  and  screamed.  Jerry  had  to  take 
Kito  away. 

If  Polly  didn't  like  Kito,  Jerry  did.  He  took 
him  everywhere.  One  day,  he  made  a  big 
kite.     He  tied  Kito  fast  to  it. 

"Now,  up  you  go!"  cried  Jerry. 

The  wind  caught  the  kite  and  Kito,  too. 
Away  they  flew.  Of  course,  Jerry  didn't  mean 
to  let  go  the  string  one  single  little  miriute. 
But  Polly  scolded  at  him  from  the  window. 
And  Jerry  turned  to  laugh  at  her.  And  the 
wind  laughed  at  Jerry  and  gave  a  sudden  tug 
at  the  string.  Away,  away  went  the  kite 
and  Kito,  up,  up,  up,  till  Jerry  could  see  nothing 
of  them. 

Nursery  Rhymes  for  March 

Alice  E.  Allen 

Little  Boy  Blew 

Come,  blow  your  honii 
There's  grass  in  the  pasture, 

A  crow's  in  the  com! 
Who's  little  Boy  Blew? 

The  wind,  you  know. 
You  never  quite  see  him  — 

But  just  hear  him  blow! 


Hiunpty  Dumpty,  colored  blue. 
Had  a  fall  and  broke  in  two, 
Humpty  Dumpty  need  not  beg  — 
He's  no  more  an  Easter  Egg.      ^ 
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Helps  For  Primary  Teachers 


Of  course  you  use  Word  Builders  and  Sentence  Builders.  There  are  many  aiflferent 
kinds  to  choose  from,  but  one  in  particular  which  has  met  with  favor  among  progressive 
teachers  is  the 

BRADLEY'S 
PHONETIC  WORD  BUILDER  NO.  1 

As  its  name  suggests,  this  builder  is  perfectly  correlated  to  the  present  phonetic 
method  of  teaching  reading.  The  box  contains  a  number  of  phonograms  with  initial 
consonants,  which,  when  placed  together,  form  a  vocabulary  of  over  two  hundred  words. 
The  cards  are  printed  with  heavy  black  letters,  easy  to  read,  and  the  stock  used  is  strong 
manila.    Put  up  in  durable  box. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.15 

To  supplement  the  above  we  have  recently  published  a 

BRADLEY'S 
PHONETIC  WORD  BUILDER  NO.  2 

This  consists  of  diphthongs  and  double  consonants  with  endings,  which,  when  placed 
together,  form  a  vocabulary  of  about  five  hundred  words.  Same  style  of  type  and  card 
as  used  in  No.  1. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.15 

In  sentence  building  the  newest  and  one  of  the  most  effective  builders  is  foimd 
in  the 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading 
EXPRESSION  CARD  AND  SENTENCE  BUILDER 

This  is  a  large' card  12J^  x  24  inches,  containing  the  vocabulary  used  in  the  basal 
stories  of  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  One.  The  words  are  arranged  in  connected 
sentences,  each  card  making  a  complete  story.  One  side  is  printed  in  bold  Roman 
letters  and  the  other  in  large  script.  The  cards  are  to  be  cut  apart  by  the  pupils,  and 
the  words  are  divided  by  ruled  lines  to  facilitate  even  cutting.  In  point  of  economy  and 
efficiency  this  builder  will  be  found  unusual.     There  are  four  cards  one  for  each  of  the 

first  four  basal  stories.  Any   teacher  may  procure   a   sample  by  seadlag  three 

2'ceat  stamps  to  any  Miitoa  Bradley  Company  ageacy. 

Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston         New  York         Philadelphia         Atlanta         San  Francisco 

CHICAGO:  KANSAS  CITY; 

Thomas  Charles  Company  Hoover  Brothers 
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'  TALKING  TOGETHER "^^ 


Editor's   Page 

Address  Editor,  Prucasy  Education,  50  Bromfidd  StreA,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Dissenting  Voice 

In  the  midst  of  the  universal  enthusiasm  over  Madam 
Montessori's  Casa  Dei  Bambini  there  have  been  few 
protesting  voices.  Here  and  there,  however,  some  one  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Montessori  methods  were  not  entirely 
new  and  untried,  and  that  they  lacked  certain  things  that 
many  of  us  have  come  to  consider  essential  to  the  well- 
rounded  development  of  the  child.  One  of  these  more 
diicriininating  admirers  draws  an  interesting  picture  of  a 
free  kindergarten  in  Edinbiu^h,  which  seetiis  to  embody 
many  of  the  virtues  of  the  Italian  and  add  others  of  its 


"The  children,"  says  the  writer,  "some  forty,  assemble 
at  nine. 

"After  donning  the  uniform  'pinnies'  in  the  long  lobby, 
which  serves  as  a  cloak-room,  they  pass  on  to  be  inspected 
one  by  one  by  Nurse,  who  see?  to  minor  ailments,  and  en- 
courages them  to  talk  about  small  happenings  at  home. 
There  is  considerable  hubbub,  but  graidually  a  long  line 
forms  and  inarches  into  the  kindetgarten-room  to  sing 
food-moming  greetings.  The  eight  oldest  children  then 
fo  off  to  their  class-room  for  formal  lessons.  The  rest, 
after  a  march,  a  run,  or  a  romp,  to  restore  circulation  and 
let  off  steam,  sit  down  to  'Home  Lore.'  Each  child  for  a 
week  at  a  time  is  made  responsible  for  some  little  service 
for  the  good  of  all  —  dusting,  sweeping,  washing  plates, 
feeding  pets,  or  watering  flowers.  At  ten  prayers  are  said 
round  a  little  altar  or  oratory  table,  which  'stands  in  the 
nddst  of  all  the  work  and  play  as  a  symbol  that  everything 
if  in  religicm  and  religion  in  everything.'  Then  for  half 
an  hour  the  whole  school,  in  three  classes,  has  lessons; 
but  these  include  picture  chats,  stories,  nature  talk,  and 
finger  play.  At  eleven  comes  limch  in  the  garden  shelter. 
The  monitors  set  the  table  for  the  little  ones,  and  the  rest 
of  the^  upper  school  have  physical  exercises.  After  lunch 
there  is  free  play,  in  the  garden,  if  it  is  fine,  and  indoors, 
with  balls,  sandbags,  etc.,  if  it  is  wet.  They  make  as  much 
noise  as  they  wish,  provided  no  one's  rights  are  disregarded. 
'And  the  hubbub  is  a  hubbub.'  Lastly  come  musical 
games  and  kindergarten  occupations.  '  With  bricks,  sticks, 
chalk,  clay,  paper  —  any  plastic  material  —  they  express 
the  impressions  they  have  gained.'" 

The  writer  seems  to  think  that  the  organized  play  of 
such  a  kindergarten  offers  certain  advantages  in  the  way 
of  social  education  not  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  system. 
He  says: 

"Leave  a  children's  party  to  its  own  devices,  without 
a  grown-up  to  start  games  and  direct  them,  and  at  the  end 
of  an  hour  there  wiU  be  a  pandemonium  or  glum  silence, 
though  each  child  be  furnished  with  a  twelve-guinea  set  of 
Montessori  apparatus.  Individualism  is  the  comer-stone  of 
the  Montessori  system.  Froebel  insisted  no  less  emphati- 
cally on  self-development,  but  he  insisted  also  on  the 
Aristotelian  ethics  that  man  is  a  social  animal,  more  social 
than  any  ant  or  bee.  Madam  Montessori's  motto  is 
*Pais  ce  que  vaudras,*  with  the  proviso  that  you  must  not 
harm  your  neighbor.  The  charity  she  teaches  is  purely 
negative;  there  is  no  co-operation  in  games  or  play,  no 
mutual  aid,   no  service  to  elders.    Again,  we  are  old- 


fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  a  child,  from  the  very 
first,  must  be  taught,  and,  if  needs  be,  constrained  to 
obey.  Of  course,  the  less  compulsion  the  better,  and  no 
one  would  wish  back  '  the  Quaker  rule  that  doth  the  human 
spirit  cool',  but  etUsagen  soUst  du  is  di  lesson  that  must  be 
learned  in  the  nursery,  and  even  in  the  best  regulated 
families  occasions  will  arise  when  the  parent  or  teacher  must 
say  to  the  child,  'Do  as  you're  bidden,  or  you'll  be  pun- 
ished.' We  do  not  doubt  that,  under  a  bom  teacher  and 
a  commanding  personality,  such  as  Madam  Montessori, 
insubordination  may  be  rare,  and  to  be  put  in  the  comer 
may  be  sufficient  punishment,  but  no  amount  of  training 
will  produce  an  adequate  staff  of  Egerias,  Italian  or  Eng- 
lish, and  the  experience  of  Tolstoi  at  Yasnaia  Poliana, 
or  even  of  Pestalozzi  at  Neuhof ,  shows  the  probable  fate  of  a 
Thelema  school  imder  a  teacher  not  to  the  manner  bom." 
Whatever  one's  own  opinions  and  pre-conceptions  may 
be  it  is  always  interesting  to  get  as  many  points  of  view 
on  a  problem  as  possible. 


How  Shall  We  Instill  Pride  in  Our  Pupils? 

•  Here  is  a  most  suggestive  answer  to  the  question:  How 
shall  I  instill  pride  in  my  children? 

1  Make  and  keep  a  school-room  beautifid  in  appear- 
ance. 

2  Show  the  fine  effect,  on  others,  of  bodily  poise.  The 
chest  must  be  up  —  as  seen  in  Winged  Victory.  No  one 
admires  a  dispirited  weakling.    He  only  excites  pity. 

3  Form  a  society  of  independents.  Motto:  "I  can 
find  a  way  or  make  a  way  and  also  give  the  right  help  to 
my  neighbor."  Show  that  you  mean  business  by  controlled 
action. 

4  Paint  a  picture  in  story  of  the  tme  aristocracy  which 
is  the  noble  living  and  noble  dead.  Let  such  as  Sir  Gala- 
had have  a  following. 

5  Give  work  according  to  their  several  needs  so  that 
no  child  will  be  ashamed  to  show  his  work. 

6  Talk  together  and  give  generous  credit  where  credit 
is  due.    Let  them  suggest  improvements  noticed. 

7  Invite  guests  and  let  the  art  of  hospitality  be  warm 
and  kindly.  Connect  home  and  school,  by  showing  that 
the  child's  sphere  of  activity  is  as  wide  as  his  life,  to  do 
fine  work. 

8  Let  the  spiritual  unbidden  and  unconscious  grow, 
day  by  day,  imtil  the  child  feels  a  noble  self-esteem. 

For  special  purpose  of  interesting  boys  give  the  inde- 
pendents many  things  to  do.  Let  them  have  charge  of 
clay,  sand-table,  blackboards  and  garden.  Let  them  go 
outdoors  and  pick  up  papers  in  the  yard. 

In  one  comer  of  the  school-room  have  a  large,  low,  table 
with  straight  chairs  and  little  rocking  chairs.  Here  they 
may  use  a  toy  typewriter,  or  help  hektograph  work  or 
paste  mottoes  on  cards  for  class-room  study.  Sometimes 
there  are  toothpicks  to  be  colored  for  arithmetic  work  and 
paper  covers  to  be  made  for  new  books.  Let  nothing  be 
considered  small  that  is  greatly  dpn^.K 
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SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


For    KinderffArren  and  Primary 

Oradcit  ititlu-linK*^ill  supplies  pertain- 
inii  U\  t he  iniustriii  branches,  vachtLi 
Mil  null  I  TrriliLilnfr  Supplies,  Drawmg 
Pitber,  Medujucil  DrawiM  Supplies 
And  Desiffns,  Reed,  Raffia,  t^oss 
f^tttch  Caavaa.  Smm,  Monks' Cloth, 
llurUpSn  Const  ryct^crtt  Papets,  Chair 
Cnov,  Bouk  Bitidin^,  and  Weaving 

Far  Speckl  Sprintf  Catalog  just  Is- 
suiid  Jiddr«^ 


GARDEN  CITY  EDUCATIONAL  CO. 
Box  8       110  So.  Wabash  Aveaac.  Chlcaso,  lU. 


PANAMA  CANAL 


A  fine  chunk  of  Agate 
or  petrified  wood  for  paper 
weight;  taken  from  Canal  Spoils.    25  cents  postpaid. 
PANAMA  SOUVENIR  CO,  Bas  ObUpo,  Canal  Zone 


$315  VACATION  IN  EUROPE  $325 

Sailing  Jane  35  and  Jaly  I 

Limited  Parties.  Arranged  for  Teachers.  CA.Tiirr6ll, 
Pr«f.  of  Mo4wn  Uii«Mgti,  Univ.  of  ArizMia.  TUCSON 


pn  Pp  trip  to  Europe  will  be  given  oiganizer 
rilLL  of  a  party  of  8;  established  1900. 
Babcock's Tours.  1 137  Dean  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


It  t  t 

Yoor  sammer  tour  for  1913 
44  Days  for  $310.00 

England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France.  The  best  for  the  price.  Address  Tour  Depart- 
ment, Teachers  Magazine,  31-33  E.  27th  St.  N.  Y.  City. 


»XJI«OI*K 


m&^s 


Mediterranean;  Gibraltar:  Italy,  inchiding  the  Amalfi 
Drive.  Bhie  Grotto,  Pomjped;  Switzerland:  The  Rhine 
Country;  Holland;  Belgium;  ftwis;  London. 

Scotland  and  Shakespeare  country  $35  ertra. 

*'  People  are  bom  not  made  who  know  how  to  take 
you  on  a  summer  tour.  Miss  Fits  Gerald  is  a  natural 
feeder,"  said  Mrs.  Eva  Kellogg  when  editor  of  Primary 
Education. 

MARY  E.  FITZGERALD 

334  N.  Hamlin  Ave.,  Chicago 


WOULD  YOU 

Show  thii    wholly    vlrihle 

typewriter   to  y^uf  frknds 

and  let  than  ii#c   ^hert^^nlt 

ezoalte  ear    lloO   Ty^ie- 

wiitar  madf,  if  wis  n^ould 

■endonetm/mi  Frc«af One 

Gent  of  <:q»c  Ufr  y^q  to 

keepfofWTCTUi  jouf  eiwh^ 

Then  on  a  pcwtal  cju^cj,  or 

00,  B«<H 


Complete  Scholarship 

ART  FREE 


A^T% 


SPECIAL  LiMirep  OFFCir 

tl'i^'  i:'^Tit'n]  Uuh^]>.'  lilt"  wonii«rfu| 
^ mufie«it«  <"/  ijur  eAfNu-^l^'p  irif.-OK-iB, 
,'  MifiriM  iru  iHvilifLHH  «r«  ^uarantea  te 
tffBch  you  Art.  You  iBaro  mX  hom* 
tiv  mall  tLti^\  ]n  your  *\^M.Tti  tlrtie. 
WrH4  txt  fi\Qfb  U't^  lii'ftiiC (frilly  MlniM- 
trnt^'i]  rniiixx'riFi  An*l  f till  naljinirla}  ef 
uir  ^ru  %he1>nllip  Mitt  'Thii  ef Ptr  ll  t>lrn  IPBd  1 0 
1.>.?at(1v  w  (■.:■  inT»»f  j(oitti,      R^n   wrlt^^  iH^.lftT, 


\H^  EASTER    CARDS 

+        Magnificent  assortments  from 
25c  per  100  up.     Sample  package 
of   20  penny  cards  or  10  higher 
grade  caids  for  10  cents. 
Teachers,  Boys  and  Qirls 
wanted  to  act  as  agents. 
POST  CARD  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
Dept.  A      d04  Arch  St*.  Philadelphia 


^OASS/VMS^ 

^9W^  FACTORY  TO  YOU  m*^"^ 

N^sy^s  For  (Mteii.SclML  Society  or  Lodge  AgM 


FACTORY  TO  YOU 

For  CeOege.SdMl,  Society  or  Lodge  j 

BMoriptlT*  flutekc  with  attraeUr*  pricM  mailed 
*«•  opoci  nqoMl.  flHkM>  aftytoof  ploab«r«tUaB- 
%*lsd  wtth  aay  thiM  lottan  mad  flfiirM,  oncortwo 

«Diora  oc  •MUBfli.  tTfnjNa  aiLvcii,  aso  Moht 

f2.a0    tfWMt     tlLVCR    PtATB*     lOo    Mrah  s     fl.OO   dM«fW 

MTiAN  aaoa.  oa  i4  bastian  bldq.  .  aocHcaTsa.  n  . y. 


MoTHEK  Goose  in  Silhouette.  A 
new  set  of  silhouette  designs  illustrating 
twelve  popular  Mother  Goose  characters. 
Twelve  cards,  11  x  14"  in  envelope. 
Price,  40  cents. 

Printed  on  white  cardboard  in  black 
ink,  with  Mother  Goose  rhyme  below 
in  gray  ink.  A  splendid  series  of  models 
for  silhouette  work,  pa^r  cutting  and 
tearing,  and  for  brush  and  ink  drawing. 
Titles:  Old  Mother  Goose;  Tom,  the 
Piper's  Son;  Jade,  Be  Nimble;  Little 
Bo-Peep;  Lifctle  Boy  Blue;  Mary,  Quite 
Contrary;  Little  Tom  Tucker;  Simple 
Simon;  Little  Jack  Homer;  Little  Miss 
MuflFet  (in  three  studies). 

Nixie  Bunny  in  Manners-Land.  This 
is  a  brand  new  supplementary  reader  and 
story  book.  It  contains  144  pages,  bound 
in  gray  doth,  with  an  abundance  of  illus- 
trations in  color. 

This  is  a  splendid  little  book  and  one 
that  should  be  found  in  all  school  libraries. 
Some  of  the  interesting  chapters  are: 
"Nixie  in  Manners-Land,"  "Nixie  Has 
Luncheon  at  the  Palace,"  "Nixie  Meets 
Some  New  Bunnies,"  "Nixie  in  the 
School-room,"  "Nixie  Gives  a  Lecture." 

"Four  furry  little  legs  —  just  four  — 
These  are  the  hind,  these  are  the  fore; 
These  do  the  digging,  hands  are  they; 
These  do  the  jumping  night  and  day." 

The  publishers,  Beckley-Cardy  Com- 
piany  of  Chicago,  will  f^ve  prompt  atten- 
tion to  requests  for  circulars  concerning 
this  and  other  forthcoming  bcoks  of  the 
same  series. 

The  Early  Sea  People.  (Industrial 
and  Social  History  Series,  Book  IV),  by 
Katharine  £.  Dopp,  of  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Illustrated  by  Howard  V.  Brown  and 
Kyohei  Inukai.  Cloth,  224  pages.  Price, 
50  qents.  Chicago  and  New  York: 
Randf  McNaUy  6*  Company. 

The  story  of  the  sea  people  follows 
logically  the  narrative  of  the  cave  men 
and  traces  a  further  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  human  race.  The  settlement  on 
the  seaboard  of  a  wandering  tribe  of  the 
Stone  Age,  the  familiarity  they  gradually 
form  with  their  new  surroundings,  the 
progress  they  make  through  inventions, 
which  are  impelled  by  necessity,  and  their 
final  development  from  fishermen  along 
the  coast  to  sea  farers  —  these  are  the 
stages  of  growth  on  which  the  stories 
rest.    Each  incident  is  alive  with  interest. 

At  the  end  of  each  story  is  a  short  list 
of  "Things  to  Do,"  in  review  of  what  has 
gone  before,  and  a  group  of  "Things  to 
Think  About"  in  preparation  for  the 
following  chapter.  Thus  the  book  is  as 
well  prepared  to  serve  the  serious  pur- 
poses of  the  school-room  as  it  is  to  hold 
attention  through  its  dramatic  story 
element. 

A  wealth  of  stirring  illustrations  have 
been  added  to  the  text,  in  part  by  the 
illustrator  of  the  first  three  books  of  the 
series,  Howard  V.  Brown,  and  in  part 
by  a  promising  Japanese  artist,  Kyohei 
Inukai. 


You  Can  Weigh 

EancdyWhat 

You  Should  Weigh 

Yon  can  be  sound  in  body  and  mind; 
effident,welli)oised, 
and 

You  Can 
Be  Wen 

Ihaye helped  60,- 
000  of  the  most  re- 
finked,  intellectual 
women  of  Americato 
regain  health  and 
good  figures  and 
have  taught  them 
how  to  iMep  well. 
Why  not  you?  You 
are  busy,  but  you 
can  give  me  a  few 
minutes  a  day  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own 
room  to  following 
scientific,  hygienic 
principles  of  health,  pre- 
scribed to  suit  .your  in- 
dividual needs.    I  have 

Reduced  the  Wei^ 

of  30.000  women  andfaave 

Increased  tUWeii^ 

of  as  many  more. 

No  Drugs— No  Medidnes 

My  tvork  has  ^rrown  in  favor  because  results 
are  quick»  natural  and  permanent,  and  because 
they  are  scientific  and  appeal  to  common  senss. 
You  can 

Be  WeO  so  that  everyone  with  whom  you  come 
in  contact^s  permeated  with  your  strong  spirit; 
your  wholesome  personality— feels  better  in 
body  and  mind  for  your  very  presence. 

Judse  what  I  con  6o  for  you  by  what  I  hmvm 
dono  for  others:  By  teaching  doep  brMtUnc 
and  corroet  poise,  so  that  each  vital  organ  is  in 
its  proper  place,  and  by  streaftheains  the  nerves 
and  muscles  to  these  vital  organs.  I  haveenabled 
each  to  do  the  work  Nature,  intended,  thus 
building  up  the  strength  and  vitality  by  Nature's 
own  means. 

The  best  physicians  are  my  friends^ their 
wives  and  daughters  are  my  pupils— the  medi- 
cal magazines  advertise  my  work. 

Be  AttrmGtiye-.weU  groomed.  You  can 

Improre  Your  Figure— in  other  words  be 
your  best  sel/.         _..._^ 

I  want  to  help  every  woman  to  reaUaetlMit  her 
health  Ues,  to  •  dearee,  in  her  own  hands,  and 
that  she  ran  reach  her  ideal  in  figwe  and  poise. 

I  have  poblxshcd  a  freo  booklet  showing  how  to 
suiui  and  walk  correctly  and  givhig  other  hifomadon 
cf  vital  interest  to  women.  Writeiorit  and  I  will  also 
tell  you  abcMit  my  work.  If  you  are  perfectly  well  and 
your  figure  is  Juit  what  you  wish,  vou  may  be  able  to 
help  a  dear  friend-at  least  you  will  help  me  by  yoor 
interest  in  tWs  mat  movement  for  greater  coltmc. 
refinement  and  beauty  in  woman.  Call  on  me  when 
in  Chicago.    I  am  at  my  deskfrom  8  to  5  o'clock. 

Sit  down  and  write  me  NOW.  Don't  wait- 
yon  Bsay  forget  it. 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience  and  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

X)ept.4>5    624  8.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

MissCocroftisacollegebrednvomau.  Shgis 
the  recognttted  authority  upon  the  scientific 
care  tf  the  health  and  figure  of  woman. 


nnOT    niDllO    ^'  Lighthouses,  domestic  and 

rUo  i  bAnUo  'jk'^JK)?"*  ""^^^ '" 

Also  Irish  Scenery,  Irish  Antiquities,  etc. 
List  and  sample  cards,  anywhere,  five  cents  in  stamps. 
Strahi,  Dept.  E,D;  The  Lighthouse,  Belfast,  Ireland 


NEW  COMPLETE  STENQIL  OUTFIT 


EXTRA  L^RQE  OUITIT  for  all  kinds  of  home  decorations. 
Consists  of  ao  cut  stencils  (as  illustrated)  on  oil  board. 
6  tubes  best  oil  colors,  a  brushes,  o  thumb  tacks,  also 
stencilled  ROSE  PILLOW  TOP  on  crash,  full  directions, 
chart  of  colors  and  catalogue.  Stendls  can  be  used  re- 
peatedly. No  drawinff  or  tracing  required.  Gxnplete 
outfit  sent  prepaid  for  ft,  or  outfit  without  piUow  top  for 
special  price,  7S  esnti.  FRENCH  ART  STENaL  CO.. 
6mk  IIS  -  -  -  iSS  WsH  2Sd  llrssC.  Ntw  York 
Send  for  our  Free  New  Fancy  Work  Book. 
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Good  Cheer  Days    VII 

AucE  £.  Allen 

''Let  cheerfulness  abound  with  industry!"  —  SUvenson. 

Every  season  is  brimful  and  nmning  over  with  its  own  particular 
Good  Cheer.  There  is  enough  to  fill  every  school-room  in  the  land  — 
and  still  there  will  be  pldnty  left.    Be  sure  you  get  your  share. 

Greening  grass  along  the  water-wa3rs,  bluing  ^es.  swelling  buds, 
faint  glad  stirrings  everywhere,  tell«  that  in  spite  of  wind  and  snow, 
and  Imgering  cold,  March  is  at  work  and  all  the  sweet  old  thin^ 
of  spring  and  summer  are  beginning  over  Everything  everywhere  is 
busy.    So  let  us  be  busy,  too.    Let  our  motto  be  Kk£P  Busy  I 

March  Chee: 

Bluing  skies  and  greening  grasses, 
Brooks  out-gushing  bright  and  dear, 

Sweet  things  all  beginning  over 
Fill  the  March  with  best  of  cheer. 

The  Motto 

To  make  the  days,  this  time  of  year, 
Seem  brisk  and  short,  and  full  of  cheer. 
Keep  busy,  keep  busy,  keep  busy,  my  dear! 

March  Speaks 

You  think,  little  folks,  my  days  are  long? 

For  summer  it's  hard  to  wait? 
To  get  things  ready  for  bloom  and  song 

I'm  working  early  and  late. 
June  brings  the  rose,  but  I  must  begin  it  — 
I  cannot  be  idle  a  single  minute! 

Sugaring' 

Bring  out  a  bucket, 

Bring  out  a  spout, 
I've  tapped  the  maple  — 

Sap's  gushing  out. 

Fill  up  the  kettle, 

Set  it  a-boil; 
Sugaring's   play  — 

Did  you  think  it  was  toil? 

If  at  my  words 

You'd  like  to  scoflF  — 
Just  wait  —  here's  snow  — 

Let's  sugar  off! 

Pussy  Willow 

The  March  wind  whistles  —  cold  it  is! 

And  not  a  blossom  stirs, 
Except  Puss  Willow  —  little  Miss, 

Sklf  has  to  wear  her  furs. 


How  to  Keep  Busy 

Teacher  says  to  keep  busy  isn't  to  flurry. 
She  says  it  isn't  even  to  hurry, 
But  just  to  do  quietly  one  liter  one 
All  of  the  things  that  have  to  be  done. 
Without  any  flurry  or  hurry  or  worry! 

To-Day 

Some  folks  keep  looking  forward 

To  other  times  o'  year  — 
I  think  it's  very  pleasant 

And  good,  just  now  and  here! 

The  Blue  of  March 

Jime's  blue  is  blossom-blue; 

Shadow-blue,  September's; 
Snow-blue  and  star-blue 

Radiant  December's; 
Blue  of  flower,  star,  and  snow. 

Blue  of  smoking  embers, 
All  are  in  the  blue  of  March, 

Everyone  remembers! 

An  Early  Easter 

The  posies  all  wanted  new  bonnets  — 

,Sweet  Violet,  Crocus,  and  all  — 
They  asked  for  the  latest  of  colors. 

And  for  up-to-date  shapes,  one  and  all. 

Then  q)oke,  with  a  laugh.  Pussy  Willow, 
"You'll  all  freeze  your  ears,  mayhap. 

When  Easter's  so  early,  it's  better, 
I  think,  just  to  wear  a  fur  cap!" 

The  Last  Sled  Ride 

Jack  {with  sledy  stopping  at  Jill* s  door) 

Come  out,  Jill,  tiiere's  first-rate  crust, 
Come  out,  Jill,  you  must,  you  must! 

JiU  {coming  out,  putting  on  cap  and  miUens) 
Coming,  Jack,  O  how  the  wind  blows! 
It  tingles  my  nose  and  tingles  my  toes. 

Jack  {as  they  get  on  sled) 

But  the  snow  is  honey-combed  through  and  through^ 
It's  oiu:  last  good  slide,  I  guess,  don't  you? 

Jitt  {as  they  are  about  to  start  off) 

I'm  almost  afraid  it  is  —  Oh  Jack, 

Don't  you  almost  wish  winter'd  come|straight  bade? 


{Continued  9n  page 
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NOTES 

~  New  Jersey  is  the  first  State  where  the 
legislature  has  provided  for  state  wide 
special  training  for  all  subnormal  children, 
retarded  as  well  as  defective. 

—  An  international  congress  for  physi- 
cal education  will  be  held  in  Paris,  March 
17-20,  1913,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  It  is  expected  that 
the  United  States  will  be  represented. 

—  The  common  roller  towel  is  speci- 
fically prohibited  in  the  schools  of  Indiana 
and  Kansas.  The  regulations  in  Kansas 
provide  that  "each  pupil  must  have  an 
individual  towel,  or  sanitary  paper  towels 
shall  be  furnished.** 

—  Education  of  the  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try schools  along  health  lines  is  advocated 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education, 
which  has  just  issued  as  an  official  docu- 
ment an  article  on  "Sanitation  in  Rural 
Communities,"  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  North 
of  New  York ,  urging  such  a  program.  The 
Bure&u  believes  that  the  normal  schools 
of  the  various  States  should  instruct  coun- 
try school  teachers  in  the  science  of  sani- 
tation so  that  they  would  be  enabled  to 
point  the  way  toward  better  living  and 
thus  act  as  conservators  of  health  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  smaller  communities. 

The  cities  of  the  country,  it  is  declared, 
are  fairly  well  provided  for  through  the 
wider  means  of  communication  and  the 
activities  of  health  department  agents, 
but  the  teacher  in  the  "little  red  school- 
house"  could  lend  a  powerful  helping 
hand  toward  bettering  the  physical 
condition  of  those  who  live  apart  from 
urban  convenience. 


"IN  LOCO  MAGISTER" 

It  used  to  be  a  common  thing  for  a 
public  speaker  in  eulogizing  the  teacher 
to  dig  up  a  fragment  of  a  dead  language 
and  declare  boldly  that  the  teacher 
stood  in  loco  parentis.  Of  course,  it 
would  have  been  plainer,  but  not  half 
so  impressive,  to  have  said  that  the  teacher 
has  the  same  authority  over  his  pupils 
that  a  parent  has  over  his  children. 
Whether  the  teacher  is  legally  what  the 
Latin  phrase  implies  we  shall  leave  to  the 
courts  to  decide.  At  any  rate,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  do  for  his  pupUs  what  any  just 
and  intelligent  parent  would  do  imder  the 
same  circimistances  for  his  children. 
Some  teachers  have  complained,  and  per- 
haps not  without  cause,  that  some  parents 
were  disposed  to  unload  too  many  of 
their  parental  duties  and  obligations 
upon  the  teacher. 

Just  now,  however,  there  is  coming 
up  a  louder  complaint  from  parents, 
especially  from  the  laboring  people,  that 
the  teachers  are  compelling  parents 
to  do  entirely  too  much  of  the  work  of 
teaching  their  chOdren  the  lessons  which 
the  teachers  should  teach  them  in  school. 
A  prominent  labor  leader  says  that 
because  the  wife  of  a  laboring  man 
has  not  the  time  or  ability  to  instruct 
her  children  at  home,  her  children  soon 
fall  behind,  become  discouraged  and  drop 
out  of  school.  He  holds  that  the  parent 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  do  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  Certainly  six  hours  a 
day  ought  to  give  a  good  teacher  time 
enough  to  teach  her  pupils  all  that  the 
elementary  school  is  intended  to  reach. 
—Ed.  Press  Bulletin,  lU. 


Justifies 

every  claim  that  is  made 
as  to  the  relief  given 
women  by  the  safe, 
speedy  and  certain 
action  of  the  famous 
well  -  known  remedy — 
Beecham's  Pills, 

Headaches,  backaches, 
lassitude,  worry,  ex- 
treme nervousness  are 
deplorable. 

They  come  to  many  wom- 
en, at  times,  as  results  of  im- 
proper nourishment  and  poor  circulation.     When  you  suffer,  try 
this  economical  and  convenient  remedy — Beecham's  Pills. 

They  have  corrected  such  conditions  so  invariably  when  ever 
tried,  that  they  deserve 

The  Faith  of  Women 

See  how  certainly  your  digestion  will  be  improved  and  your 
bodily  organs  strengthened.  It  will  seem  marvelous  that  you  can 
be  so  quickly  relieved  of  distress  and  your  whole  system  toned  up. 

Your  blood  will  be  purified — and  then  your  eyes  will  sparkle, 
your  complexion  be  spodess,  your  lips  rosy,  your  spirits  cheerful — 
if  you  place  justified  reliance 

Evert  luomam  ivho  values  ^ood  health  should  read 
the  special  instructions  ivttb  every  box  of  pills. 

Sold  •vMTwkar*  in  bosM,  10c  and  2Se.    If  yoor  deal«r  siftoaki  not 
hav*  thorn,  aoad  price  to  Thomas  Boochom.  417  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 

••Jhm  Lar999t  Saim  of  Any  Mmdiemm  in  ihm  WorU" 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
^FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Wake  up  the  loTe-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  makinff  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  th«  sptondid  big  flag 
w  sand  you  will  not  ooot  you  ono  cont  oithor  I 

'  WR ITE  U  8  '^^^1  y^)"^  vvLnWs  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don't  enter 
I  heart  and  soul  into  the  plan.  Here  is  how  you  can  get  tliis 
,  big  fiag  free: 

>  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  55  of  our 
Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  OiTe  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  tiie  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  8x8  feet  Bunting  Flags.  48  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $9  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  got  it  abooiutoiy  ffroo  for  your  oohool. 
Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

49~Writo  today  for  Buttons,  wo  will  sond  thorn  postpaid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

'  AM  THB  PICTURBU  OF  THB  PATRIOTU  "WAUHINQTON" 
'ON  VOUII  SCNOOL  WALLT 


We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  S0x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  S-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  38  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.S0  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Pioaao  otato  Itind  off  buttons  you  dosiro  us  1 
to  sond  you.  47" After  you  liaTe  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  wo  I 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.  I      j  ■  ^ 

MAll.  ORDBR  PLAQ  CO.,  107  M*rldlan  t,  AIIDBR|M^INDIAIIA[^ 
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{Continued  from  page  194) 

The  March  Air-Ship 

I  saw  a  pretty  air-ship  a-whizzing  through  the  air, 
Twas  built  all  of  anemones  —  the  wind's  own  flowers  fair. 

'Twas  shaped  just  like  an  Easter  egg,  with  softly  curving 

bow, 
'Twas  heaped  up  high  with  wishes  sweet  from  shining  stem 

to  prow. 

And  who,  think  you,  was  piloting  this  cargo  through  the 

air? 
The  funny  little  bunny  —  the  little  gay  March  Hare! 

In  March 

(For  one  child,  or,  if  desired,  for  three,  as  arranged. 
First 

The  flow'r  of  March  's  the  crocus  — 
Its  bells  ring  soft  and  clear; 
Second 

The  tree  of  March  's  the  juniper, 
It  knows  no  thought  of  fear; 
Tkifd 

The  song  of  March  's  the  robins  — 
AU 

"Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  cheer,  cheer  I 
The  winter  s  almost  over. 
The  sununer's  almost  here! 

A  Busy  Line 

(A  little  telephone  play.  One  child  is  selected  to  stand  at  imaginary 
td^hone.  Others  are  hidden  near  by.  Throughout  sixth  line  they 
imitate  whistle  of  wind,  while  one  of  their  number  recites  the  words. 
Make  all  as  natural  as  possible.) 

First  (rings  up) 

Hello,  Central,  give  me  the  Wind; 
{To  herself f  while  she  waits.) 
I've  tried  to  get  him  a  number  of  times; 
I  want  him  to  hurry  the  arbutus  flowers^ 

And  set  the  crocus-bells  ringing  their  chimes, 
And  (telephomng)    Hello  —  what  is  that?    The  roar 
makes  me  dizzy! 

Others  {imiUUe  wind,  while  one  recites  as  if  at  other  end  of  line) 
You  can't  get  him  now  —  the  line  is  busy! 

Child  {hangs  up  receiver) 

Busy  again?    It's  March,  I've  no  doubt. 
She's  so  many  things  to  ask  him  about, 
Maybe  sbe^U  see  to  bringing  the  flowers  out  I 


The  March 

(For  three  tiny  folks) 
First 

Everything    glows. 
Second 

Everything  blows. 
Third 

Then,  all  in  a  minute, 

Everything  snows! 
AU 

But  all  this  glowing 

And  blowing 

And  snowing 

Make  up  the  March, 

As  everyone  knows. 

Roll-call  of  the  Flowers 

(Based  upon  a  little  poem,  "The  Bluebird,"  by  Minna  Irving. 
Changes  in  words  made  for  dramatic  e£fect.) 

For  a  Bluebird,  Violet,  Daffodil,  Crocus,  Tulip,  Snowdrop  — 
as  many  of  each  flower  as  desired,  carrying,  if  possible,  pretty  paper 
banners,  shields,  and  spears,  and  wearing  plumes.) 

Bluebird    Among  the  windy  boughs  of  March, 

My  silvery  note  I  sound, 
In  all  the  woods  I  seem  -to  be 

The  only  bird  around. 
I  am  a  soldier  Bluebird  brave. 

Facing  the  chilly  hours. 
Of  early  spring  to  sound  again 

To  roll-call  of  the  flowers. 

{Calling  —  Flowers  stir  sleepily  as  names  are  given) 
O  Violet  in  the  withered  moss. 

Awake  from  sleep  once  more. 
Come  Daffodil  and  Crocus  gold. 

The  winter  snows  are  o'er. 
And,  Tulip,  light  your  flaming  torch. 

And,  Snowdrop,  meek  and  pale. 
Arise  and  strew  your  dainty  bells. 

Like  pearls  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

Flowers  {in  chorus,  to  soft  music,  waking  Jorming  in  lines,  and 
marching  lightly  fonvard) 

Then  forth  from  every  spot  of  earth. 

Where  rootlets  ever  grew, 
WiUi  silken  banners  floating  free, 

And  plumes  of  varied  hue, 
And  slender  spears  of  living  green. 

And  tiny  golden  shields, 
Th6  army  of  the  blossoms  come 

And  take  the  woods  and  fields. 
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NOTES 

—  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  element- 
ary school  teachers  in  Prussia  are  men. 

—  Dr.  George  Kerchenstein,  states- 
man-educator of  Germany,  after  a  tour 
through  many  factories  of  the  United 
States,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "Nowhere 
outside  of  Russia  have  I  found  such  neglect 
of  childhood  as  in  England  and  America." 

—  The  largest  and  most  complete  pro- 
duction catalogue  ever  issued  by  the 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  is  now  being  mailed  to  the 
thousands  of  manufacturers,  jobbers,  pur- 
chasing agents  and  others  interested  in 
graphite,  crucibles,  paint,  lubricants,  pen- 
cils and  the  other  productions  of  the 
Dixon  Company.  Though  over  one  hun- 
dred pages  of  type  and  illustrations 
are  used,  this  catalogue  does  not  attempt 
to  carry  a  fuD  description  of  the  entire 
Dixon  line  and  only  a  few  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  Dixon's  American  Graphite 
Pencils  are  listed.  The  Dixon  Company 
attach  a  peculiar  value  to  their  produc- 
tion catalogue  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to 
acquaint  those  who  are  already  users  of 
one  form  of  graphite  with  its  many  other 
forms  and  uses.  If  you  are  particularly 
interested  in  graphite  products  you  are 
invited  to  send  for  a  copy  of  this  catalogue. 

—The  report  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Geometry  Syllabus,  which  has  been 
under  consideration  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  which  was  revised  and  finally  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  theN.E.  A.  in  July,  1912, 
has  now  been  republished  in  a  pamphlet  of 
80  pages  and  b  ready  for  distribution  to 
teachers  of  geometry,  and  all  others  in- 
terested. This  report  was  prepared  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  the  Mathematical 
and  Natural  Sciences  and  the  National 
Education  Association.  It  includes  a 
historical  introduction  and  sections  on 
axioms  and  definitions,  on  exercises  and 
problems,  and  the  syllabus  itself  including 
both  plane  and  solid  geometry.  It  is 
hoped  by  the  committee  that  this  report 
may  be  of  great  service  to  all  teachers 
of  geometry,  and  to  this  end  that  it  may 
have  a  wide  distribution  among  all  inter- 
ested. Copies  may  be  secured  gratis 
upon  application  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


LIFE  GUARDS 
The  Life  Guards  are  two  regiments  of 
cavalry  forming  part  of  the  British  house- 
hold troops.  They  are  gallant  soldiers, 
and  every  loyal  British  heart  is  proud 
of  them.  Not  only  the  King's  household, 
but  yours,  ours,  everybody's  should  have 
its  life  guards.  The  need  of  them  is 
especially  great  when  the  greatest  foes 
of  life,  diseases,  find  allies  in  the  very  ele- 
ments as  colds,  influenza,  catarrh,  the 
grip,  and  pneumonia  do  in  the  stormy 
month  of  March.  The  best  way  that  we 
know  of  to  guard  against  these  diseases 
is  to  strengthen  the  system  with  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  —  the  greatest  of  all  life 
guards.  It  removes  the  conditions  in 
which  these  diseases  make  their  most 
successful  attack,  gives  vigor  and  tone  to 
all  the  vital  organs  and  functions,  and 
imparts  a  genial  warmth  to  the  blood. 
Remember  the  weaker  the  system  the 
Kreater  the  exposure  to  disease.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  makes  the  system  strong. 


BECOME  A  BETTER  TEACHER 

EviJiywhere  yau  h*»r  of  the  iJcmand  for  cffi^icnty.  TliU  tlcmantJ  h  a  tranttnr  Get  bu?^y,  ami  Rct  reaily 
[oT  bclltf  Ihmss^  Only  the  competent  viU  lufint  remain  in  thernct!'  Jar  place,  When  cvrryoric  h  dl^cirnL  Ihc 
worj  dliciefiry  will  no  taiigCT  KwCa  meaning,  but  mitsi  t bit  day  the  line 
vfiU  Irt?  sharply  (Irftwrn  belwcm  ibt-  people  af  comruonnlaoe  ability  and  tks  r 
Xi'hit  hmi-uf.     You  ain  jw^irrvefy  get  into  th*  pcrj«f«i^ivf  ciiw  f\.r»\ 


c»utcLL.4aCil  t^  the  more  iimliitiou'i. 

STUDY  UNDER  DUR  DIRECTION 

witlffivc  you  the  tfaLlniiog  of  the  Xormnl  SchoR^at  home.  Ft  will  fipprm^e 
yuur  eiiucatjifin :  it  wiJl  i/itrfti^e  yfjtir  tta.c]iin*r  mmxt;  it  will  m:ike  crrtiib 
a  !fetter  ich^oE  ta  Lc^^chH  it  wiil  incrc^isc  ycmr  sabiy.  Js  an  n4\^\  SJU  rHrr 
monlh  drsinabic?  Jt  will  d«fne  if  you  jjet  Tta<iy  to  cam  it;  it  will  not  ccmie 
by  wishirsij.  \Vq  have  acT<inij»1i>bcd  muth  for  r[5a,ny  humirerls  of  tc^cliers, 
and  thtrfc  is  not  tlie  ftlfjs;htf>t  nftison  we 4:;ii [inot  wrve  yua  ai  well. 

Strofije  Normal  rFvicws.  ti^ior(rijgh  AKulcmJc  £ogr»«,  the  Ije^t  councs 
m  MtthrHik  of  Tcacbiflg  ever  o^ercd.  Write  U^^hiy,  and  tcU  14^  ciacl^y 
wh,xt  ytju  fittti, 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


EM4*  L'*<1^  TM*«uait  *umstert  •**    WMUtt 

tsu  hmt  iNtckva-fiiLa    w«iT«  rpi/^  •vAiiq  aws 

b^Sa  6i^f   ■►^^s  y,;,... 

9t%  M  Hail  a^f-  -u  !>■  ^m^,^L . 

Adk.  t^  b.<  t^^immmw        QTimmti 


I'ritnary  Erioralifln— March 


COMMENCEMENT    PLAYS 

tpedaltiesi    Class  parts  of  all  kinds  written  to  individual  order.     (Only  •nccessors  to  Che  well-koown 
PnCnam  SCndIo — th«   orltfloal  wrlte«to-ord«r  house   In  America.)     Send  stamp  for  caUlogue 

THE   PAINTON8,  Goldfinch  it  Douglas  Sto.y  San  Diego,  California 


The  choicest  on  the  marketl 

Commencement  Novelties,  aad  Novel 
Commeocement  Programs — our  own 


Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils 

HUNDREDS, OF  SUBJECTS-BEST  STENCILS  MADE.  SENT  PREPAID 

Borders,  each  5c.    Sunbonnet  Babies;  Dutch 

Babies;     Brownies;     Chicks;     Rabbits; 

Easter;  Tulips;  Roses;   Pansies;   Dutch 

Boys;    Dutch    Girln;     Birds;      Morning 

Glories;    Broiwnies   Planting  Trees;    Ap* 

pie  Blossoms;  Flags;  Strawberries;  But* 

terflies:  Dandelions;  Jack-in- Pulpit;  Ivy, 
Portraits,   Animals,  etc.     Size   17x2i  inches, 

each  5c.  Longfellow;  Field;  Washing- 
ton;   Lincoln^    Special    Easter;    Horse; 

.Cow;  Dog;  Fox;   Bear;  Elephant ;  Pig ; 

Lion ;  Sheep ;  Wolf ;  _  Owl ;  Hen ;  Roost' 

er;  Eagle;  Locomotive;  Steamer;  Mill. 
22x34  inches,  each  10c.     Loff  Cabin;  Washington  on  Horse;  Flai 


:><* 


Other  Stencils. 


i>CZ 


.  oa  cabin;  Washington  on  Horse;  Flag;  Program; 

Roll  of  Honor;  Welcome;   Hiawatha;   Name  any  Calendar,   Map  or  Physiology  Subject. 

- •     ''ic.      Ur-'^-*    '^'-' —    * —    ^ — - — "       *  -      n 

any  of 
ivwork  Si  , 

Bird    Scncils',    ISc;    Forty   different    Phonic   Stencils,   about   9x12   inches,   60c;    Five- 


•gy 

SUI 


Map  Stencils.  34x44  inches,  each  20c.  United  States;  Any  Continent;  Any  Sute;  Any 
Group  of  States.     You  may  name  any  of  above  maps  9x12.  at  3c  each  for  seat  work. 

Special  Stencils.  Fifty  different  Busvwork  Stencils,  medium  size,  3Sc;  Fifteen  different  Com- 
mon Bird  Scncils,  ISc;  Forty  different  Phonic  Stencils,  about  9x12  inches.  60c;  Five- 
inch  Ornamental  Alphabet,  20c;  Script  Alphabet  for  blackboard,  capitals,  small  letters  and 
figures,  complete  set  for  10c.     Roosevelt  on  Horse  10c;  Uncle  Sam  10c;  Spread  Eagle  10c. 

Colored  Chalk.     Very  best,  doz.  assorted,  15c;  2  doz.  25c.     Blue  Stamping  Powder,  1  bag  10c 

Note.     You  may  have  one-fifth  off  if  you  order  not  less  than  $1.00  worth  of  above  goods. 


Ih 


Latta's  Helps  for  Teachers 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH  AND  THE  LEAST  EXPENSIVE 

One-third  off  if  you  order  not  less  than  fl.SO  worth  of  following  goods. 


Goods  are  sent  prepaid  at  once. 
Blackboard  Stencil  of  above  Overall  Boys,  lOc 

Teacher's   Bulletin   (quarterly)    1   year 25c 

Latta's  Book  for  Teachers 50c 

Farm  Stories  for  Pupils  and  Teachers 10c 

41   New   Paper  Cutting  Designs 15c 

30  Construction  Patterns  on  heavy  cardboard 

in  four  colors,  ready  to  make  up 40c 

Note.  Primary  or  Rural  Teachers  who  do 
not  have  the  above  six  articles  will  do 
well  to  consider  them  in  the  first  order. 

Hints  and  Devices  for  Teachers. .  • 20c 

New  Primary  Arithmetic  Cards 15c 

New  Primary  Sewing  Cards 20c 

50  Drawings  to  color,  assorted 15c 

16  Common  Birds  in  Colors  with  descript'n.  15c 
16  Birds  to  Color,  drawn  from  above,  6x9..  10c 

50  Outline  Maps,  8^x11,  name  maps 20c 

SO  Booklet  CoYcrs  to  Color,  6x9,  assorted,  20c 


50  Popular  Pictures,  half  cent  size,  ass*ted,  I5e 

25  Public  School  Report  Cards  for lOe 

1 5  of  Latta's  Weaving  Mats  for 10c 

30  Large  Drawings  for  Children  to  color..  18c 
Tickets— Good,  Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  10c 

25  Prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject 10c 

Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  Paper,  20x30.  for....  10c 

12  Sheets  Transparent  Tracing  Paper 15c 

Gummed  Stars,  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box,  10c 
Black  Letters  and  Fig's,  )^-in.  high,  set,  2Sc 
Black  Letters  and  Figures,  1  in.  high,  set.. 20c 
Black  Letters  and  Figures,  4  in.  high,  set..  10c 
Letters  and  Figures,  1  in.  hij^h,  to  color...  12c 
Script  Letters  and  Fig's,  2  in.,  to  color... ISc 
Toy  Money  of  all  our  Coins  and  Bills,  set.  2Sc 
Brown    or    Carbon-tone     Pictures,     16x20, 

Washington;  Lincoln;  Christ  at  Twelve; 

Sistine    Madonna ;     Angelus ;     Gleaners ; 

Wind  Mill,  1  ior  20c;  4  for ^....601 


ici  covers  iQ  \AUOt$  «*y,  assortco,  <uc        wina  juiut  a  lor  «uc,  t  iur.*« ^....m^        j 

ADDRESS.  JOHN  LATTA.  BOX  33.  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWAjOOQIC 
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Sarsaparilla 

Will  purify  your  blood,  clear 
your  complexion,  restore  your 
appetite,  relieve  your  tired 
feeling,  build  you  up.  Be  sure 
to  take  it  this  spring. 

Get  it  In  the  nsaal  liqaid  form  or    in 
the  tablets  called  Sarsatabs. 


SHORTHAND 

IN  30  DAYS 


We  lAMelnldy  gntraatee  to  tMch  diocthaad  eooplete  In  ooly 
thirty  dftys.    You  can  lean  la  spare  time  In  your  own  home, 

tern"  -         — 

rtem 

«a»y 
Speedy.  Sore.   No  ruled  liaea—oo] 


,    _,        spare  time  In  youi , 

no  matter  where  yuu  live.    No  need  to  spead  months  as  with 
BoT^'a   Byllakto    ByatoM  it  easy  to 
to  write— easy   to  read.    Simple.    Praclkal 


in  other  aystemt.     No  lonv  list  ci  word  elans 
ONLY_NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  hare  the 


o  posltlooa— no  shading,  aa 
or  word  elgns  to  cootttte. 


entire  Ens  Hah  (or  any  odier)  lanruafe  at  yo 


„  .  .       -     -       ,        ABSOLUTE 

COMMAND.  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  prlvato 
secretaries,  sewspaper  leoorters.  lawyers,  ministers,  teach- 
ers, physicians.  Uteranr  folk  and  business  men  may  now 
learn  shorthand  for  their  owa  u'e.  Does  not  take  continual 
dally  practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  giaduatcs  hold 
blgh-srade  positions  every  where.  Bead  toniay  for  booklets, 
testimonials,  gnaraatee  offer,  etc 

CHICAQOCORRBSPONDBNCB  SCHOOLS 
WChlcfo  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


No  trouble  in  children  learning  to  read 
if  you  furnish  them  with  books  that 
interest  them. 

Miss  Mary  Beand  writes  undci  date  De- 
cember 19,  1912: 

Several  years  ago  at  the  Summer  School  of 
the  South,  I  bought  "The  Stoiy  of  Hia- 
watha," revised  edit'on,  abridged  for  the 
use  of  schools  by  E.  Norris. 

It  has  been  the  delight  of  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren. We've  illustrated,  dramatized,  memo- 
rized, and  loved  it  and  my  copy  is  so  worn 
that  I  must  have  a  new  one.  I  have  forgot- 
ten the  price,  but  I  am  enclosing  60  cents  for 
two  copies  of  same. 

Mary  Beand,  Knoxvilht  Tenn, 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DISCONTENTED 

There  is  a  school  for  discontented 
school  children  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
according  to  information  received  at  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  **Lalhrop  Industrial  School"  has 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
children  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who 
have  reached  the  fifth  grade  and  fold  the 
work  of  the  regular  school  distasteful. 

The  school  proceeds  on  the  theory  that 
in  many  cases  the  distaste  of  these  children 
for  school  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  or- 
dinary studies  are  not  adapted  to  their 
particular  needs.  Such  pupils  frequently 
appear  "backward"  or  lazy,  when  in 
reality  all  they  need  is  a  diflFerent  form  of 
educational  activity.  Accordingly,  Lath- 
rop  School  gives  them  what  is  known  as 
"prevocational"  training.  Courses  in 
bench  woodworking,  shopdrawing,  pat- 
tern-making, printing,  carpentry,  and 
shop  electricity  are  provided  for  the  boys; 
cooking,  .sewing,  millinery,  and  cm- 
broidery  for  the  girls.  Classes  in  plumbing, 
bricklaying,  and  concrete  work  will  be 
formed  as  soon  as  the  demand  warrants. 

The  academic  branches  are  also  taught 
in  this  continuation  school,  but  they  are 
taught  in  dose  relation  to  the  industrial 
subjects.  Arithmetic  concerns  the  prob- 
lems of  the  shop.  English  consists  of 
practical  instruction  in  necessary  business 
forms;  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach  tech- 
nical grammar.  Geography  and  history 
are  taught  from  the  commercial  stand- 
point; and  local  government  is  an  im- 
portant subject. 

The  course  is  three  years.  During  the 
first  two  years  the  teacher  directs  the 
choice  of  the  pupils;  but  for  the  last  year 
each  boy  is  allowed  to  select  his  work  in 
the  trade  he  wishes  to  learn.  Time  is 
about  equally  divided  between  industrial 
and  academic  branches. 

Educators  are  interested  in  the  Lathrop 
Industrial  School,  not  because  they  be- 
lieve in  vocational  training  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  fundamental  subjects,  but  be- 
cause schools  of  this  kind  are  designed 
to  fill  the  needs  of  a  large  class  of  boys 
and  girls  to  whom  sufficient  attention 
has  not  hitherto  been  paid;  the  children 
whose  tastes  and  aptitudes  differ  from 
those  presupposed  by  the  usual  school 
curriculum.  Work  such  as  that  done  in 
the  Lathrop  school  promises  to  make 
valuable  citizens  out  of  children  who 
might  otherwise  never  find  themselves. 


NORRIS'  "THE  STORY  OF 
HIAWATHA" 

Large  type.    Colored  illustrations. 
Boards,  30  cents.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

BfSTON     NEW  YORK     CHICAQO     SAN  FRANaSCQ 


OW  DOES  THE 
LEAD  GET  INTO 
THE  PENCIL? 


This  has  puzzled 
a  great  many,  but 
if  you  would  like  to 
know,  so  that  you 
can  explam  it  to  a 
class  s^nd  us  your 
name  and  address 
mentioning  this  ad.  and  we  will  send  you  a  little  book 
that  telb  Uie  whole  story.  The  process  of  manufacture 
is  not  the  result  of  an  inspiration,  but  the  pnxhict  of 
much  care,  thought,  and  skilful  manipulation. 


JOSEPH 


DIXON    CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 


ROWN'C 

TROCHE\3 

Save  the  Voice 

Bavtt  the  lanes.    Relieve  hoeneneM  and  eooffhine 
■pella.   25c,  60ci,  $1.00.    Sample  Free. 
JOHN  I,  BEOWN  St  SON 


B 


ENTERTAINIENTS 

Dl    AVC  t>iAli]CUfti,  &«flt«UQn«,  DtHK  HpMUrf,  Mono- 

MulSon  Bonn*,  lllu^trbl^J  Soniii,  (^EitotiilEn?  S(»,i|!t,Mi«ilfl» 

flujn    T»til«t«:i,  P*nirtinl.lM**,  Sp*fl*l  Entartiknmeat*  for 
4n    UiUdMT\    HN'^ifti..    Jol«3,    Elaod    Bn^iik^    IfLWrr 

T,  S.  DtNISOM  «  CO.  0*pi.  flT,      Chlog* 


800D  PENMANSHIP  MADE  EASY 

A  fascinating  course,  costing  less  than  four  cents  a 
day.  Write  to-day  for  FREE  Circulars  and  handsome 
specimens.  The  Palmer  Method  School  of  Penman- 
ship by  Correspo.;deace.  30  Irving  PL .  New  York  City. 


ttfi^^f 


i  <.»*»    t  iXf'f 


D^^m,    S4fiiit  Mo  Monmy 


St  H#lr  Switch  an  Approval.    ClKtka  n^lursl  wurf  r>r  rtriJ^ht 
-    Ir,  b ,[,  ^1  .^1 .  r  tall  «Ml  1  ip!U  »MI  « tl-tmA,  ■b«rt#Mi. 

Hliioaar    fbtddH  Sfl  fPflCw-    »rtt»**dBT 

n.    *oiffis  jiat>Ts\v^si:Ei>. 


SCHOOL  SUPPUES.  ^s^issi^. 

Spoakors,  Rebitationa.  Dialoffuea,  Plays.  Marches. 
DrlUa,  Bxerciaea,  Celebratlona,  Bntertalnmonts. 
Oamea.  Sonffs.  Te«chera'  Booka  and  Dlctionarlos. 
Reward  and  Olft  Carda,  Drawing.  Bewinff,  Number, 
ReadinflTi  Alphabet  and  Busy* work  Carda.  Reports, 
Records,  Oert4flcatea.  Diplomas.  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils.  Colored  Pe^a,  Sticka,  Beads, 
Papers.  Stars,  Pestoonlnff,  Drapery,  Flaffa.  Raffla, 
Sewing  Silkette.  Needles.  Scissors,  Blackboards, 
Brasers,  Crayons,  Maps,  Olobee,  all  School  Oooda. 
Address  to  A.  J.  POUCH  A  CO.,    WABBBN,  PA^ 


— Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company 
announce  that  Mr.  Franklin  S.  Hoyt  has 
recently  been  made  a  Director  of  the  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Hoyt  joined  the  Educational 
Department  of  this  Publishing  House  in 
1907,  as  editorial  adviser.  He  brought 
to  this  work  an  imderstandin^  of  the 
needs  of  the  schools  acquired  through  a 
varied  and  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing and  in  supervisory  work,  in  all  grades 
from  the  kindergarten  up  through  the 
University  and  in  some  of  the  important 
school  systems  of  the  country. 

Since  his  association  with  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company  the  educational  list  of 
this  House  has  been  greatly  extended, 
especially  along  the  lines  of  basal  text- 
books for  the  grades  and  the  high  school, 
and  professional  books  for  the  teacher  and 
the  student  of  education.  Mr.  Hoyt's 
closer  identification  with  this  Publishing 
House  is  an  indication  of  the  increasing 
I  importance  which  it  attaches  to  the 
'  building  up  of  its  Educational  Department. 


WE  WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  yoa  are  booeatand  amUtioaB  write 
08 today.  Momatterwbereyoaliveor 
what  year  ooeapatkm,  we  wiOteaeb  you 
the  Baal  Estate  bivincas  by  maU;  ap- 
point yoa  Special  Bepreaentative  of 
our  Company  in  year  town;  start  yoa 
in  a  proAteble  boBmesa  of  year  own,  and 
iMln  van  fn«ke  big  money  at  onee.  Can 
r  spare  timeonlyif  desbed. 


iMMMVBi    eoi^erMaiiy    sei^    asea 

^^^^^B*  flnr  IM^.     W^^^^Um  ^ ■-  — -^ 

tan  pertfealara  PTea.  Wrtle  %oday« 
HATIOIAL  OCKOPBBATITI  BBALTT  00. 
J  898  Berd—  BbMImv  W— fciagt— ,  P.  0. 


EXCELLENT   VOCAL    8ILIOTION8 
For  Primary  Grades 

"THE  JUVENILE  ENTERTAINER"  Three  vol- 
umes. Contains  action  songs,  drills,  choruses.  Com- 
piled by  G.  Burton.    Per  volume 75 

FISHER'S  PRIMARY  QRADES  SONQ  AND 
DRILL  BOOK.    G.  Burton 75 

Catalog  of  Entertainments,  choruses,  etc.^  will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 

J.  FISCHER  A  BRC.  New  York 
Eifhth   Street  and   Fourth  Avenne  (BiUe  Hoate) 

"Primary  School  Music  Dept." 


Your  Birth  Ring  J2c. 

To  make  new  customers  we  „  . 
send  this  Beautiful  14k  Solid  S**ft 
Gold-eilcd  Ladies  design  Rmg  **■« 
with  your  birthstone,  ONLY  12  eta. 
Guaranteed  5  years.  State  month 
and  SBC.  Send  for  Catalogue  of  Easter  Specials. 
P.  E.  REXFORD  CO.,  9J6  Market  St,  Pfiila.  Pa. 


!le 
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^An  honesty  paingtakmg»  efficient  teachers^  agency  is  a  very  scfviccablc  institution  for  ichoot 
xhookf  colleges  and  private  schools^  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers^  agencies*    The  following  i 

*'THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION   H^ 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


E«TABLI8HED   I890. 

Miss  B.  P.  POSTER,  Manager. 

MIM  T.  M.  HA5T1NQ5,  Ass*t.  Manager. 

&    Bea.0013.    S^jree^9    JBoflit:oa3L* 

fjgmclm  oTMte  a  Mmand  for  toMtatn  by  (h*  coostaaC  prefeotatioa  of  their  candldatet. 


Teiepbooe  Connectioo 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  A8ENCY 

tbe  Paolflo,  MmhuU  TnUaliijr.  SiOO,  TraToUnc  Oompuik 


has  filled  these  poslUoas  in  public  and  private  schools 
extendiBff  Its  opemUoas  from  the  Atlantic  sea  board  tc 

^^  mna  Companions.  $700,  Prtaeipals,  $1100,  Asslstanta,  $800,  LanruAffet 

$IMO,  Pliysteal  Cnltore,  $6d6.  erammar,  $M0.  Prbumr;  $tf0,  Mnsle,  {OOO?  eoTemeases.  $100,  Drawing,  SMC, 
Domestle  Seleaee,  $700.  KlndMvartaa,  Sm.  Critic,  $u6o,  Sopemsort,  $UO0,  Sloeatlon,  $«00. 

WOAH  £bOMABD.  Ph.D^  Maoaffw.  4,  The  Hier,  Dept.  F,  Syracnaa.  N.  T. 


flIYRiWOCJflIB    OOl 


KBfllC»OBn>BVrOB    fllOIBOOX^ 


TKAOHKBS  fear  no  examinations  after  taklna  onr  DBII«I«  OOUBSB  br  mall.    We  prepare  for  any  cer< 

tlfleate Tdo want, Ooanty, City. Bute KXAMINATIOMB.  OUUBSBSinaUt -'^ 

carten,  nomestady.  M.000  Stadents. 

HOAH  I«BONARO.  A.lf .,  M aoasmr.  The  Hlor,  I>e9t.  O,  8TRACU8B.  N.  T. 


1  sabjeota  for  civil  service,  kinder' 


Competitiofi  for  positloiit  grows  sharpar  each  year—  use  every  belp 


A  HT  A  f^LVKSTf^ l[r  *•  TaloAblo  la  proportkm  to  Ita 
dOLXV  dOLVJElXV  W  X  Inflaoneo.  If  It  moraly  heara 
of  TaeaBolaa  And  toUa  nflTT  A  HP  ^  aomothiMc  bat  If  It 
yon  About  thorn    JLX&X3LX    la    aaked    to  roeommood 

BECOMMENDS 


y«m  that  la  mora.     Ooro 


THK  SCHOOL  BUIiI.KnH  AOBNOT,  O.  W.  BABDBBN,  Syraeua,  B.  T. 


AA  agaacy  lethtraUoo  plaoae  yoa  la  tooch  with  yacancles  of  whole  eectioni  of  the  country. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teaoliara  Wanted  at  Onoe  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


Tile  Salary  yo«r  foallflcatloBt  deserve  to  hicreased  by  an  agency  registratloa. 


T  M  F. 


BREWER  Y-o^i"^ 


^ACHERS' 
G  E    N  C  Y 


3  0  J       AID 


K  I  v:  M     B 


L  D  I  N  G .      CHIC   r\  G  O 


Agencies  are  daOy  helping  others:  they  win  help  yon. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,    -         81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


""'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston  St. 

RBCOMMBNDS   TKAC'HBRS.   TUTORS    AND    SCHOOLS. 


Engage  the  help  and  experience  of  an  agency. 


GRADE  TEACHERS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CRITIC  TEACHERS  FOR 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS  wanted  every  day  of  the  year  at  good  salaries  and  in  the 
best  schools.  10,700  positions  filled.  Our  booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business," 
sent  free. 

THE   ALBERT   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

623  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago*  III.,  or  Realty  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 


T  »  Pratt  Teacher's  Agency 


BOOKS 

Following  their  usual  annual  custom 
the  Penn  Publishing  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, have  brought  out  a  number  of 
additions  to  their  popular  boys  and  girls 
series  of  library  books.  Among  the  latest 
suitable  for  libraries,  we  may  njention: 


ReccHnmeiub  college  and  nor 
jn«l  graduates,  tpectalitU  and 
other  teachers  to  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  prirate  schools. 
ReceiTas  at  all  seasons  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager       -       -        70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


has  many  good   grade^    high 
-.-u„i  —J  -_ii --jons  to 

_  Enroll 

with  us  for  a  better  position.    We  personally  recommaMl  our  members  after  a  careful  investigation. 

H.  B.  KRATZ,  nanager,  21  E.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


The  School  and  College  Bureau  &SS,^'^ 


The  first  of  a  new  series 
of    the    famous  ^' Betty 


Nancy  Lee. 
by  the  author 
Wales"  books. 

The  Young  Continentals  at  Mon- 
mouth. Four  young  American  patriots, 
who  have  been  together  throughout  all  of 
the  earlier  campsugns  of  the  war,  now 
find  themselves  involved  in  the  series 
of  events  around  Philadelphia  and  in 
New  Jersey,  including  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton and  ending  with  the  battle  at  Mon- 
mouth. 

Grandpa's  LrrrLE  Girls  Grown  Up. 
The  sixth  book  of  this  unusually 
popular  series  for  younger  children. 
Constance  and  Eunice  Newman  find 
a  great  deal  to  interest  them  in  the 
work  on  Pine  Tree  Farm. 

Letty's  Sister.  Letty  and  Mrs.  Hart- 
weU-Jones,  **  the  story-writer  lady,"  make 
an  adventurous  trip  to  Europe,  which 
includes  an  automobile  tour  and  an 
exciting  rescue  at  sea,  and  ends  with 
the  finding  of  a  very  important  member 
of  the  family  in  England. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Woodcrah 
Camp.  An  outdoor  story  by  an  experi- 
enced Scout  Master. 

The  Story  of  Lumber.  A  boy  spends 
a  winter  in  the  woods,  learns  what  modem 
science  is  doing  to  protect  the  forests,  has 
many  an  adventure,  and  in  the  spring 
follows  "the  drive"  down  the  river  to  the 
mills. 

Glenloch  Girls  at  Camp  West. 
Ruth  Shirley  and  the  other  members 
of  the  "Social  S«"  Club  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  a  camp  for  girls  managed  by  Miss 
West.  Rose  Gordon,  Ruth's  tent-mate, 
proves  a  thorny  companion,  but  Ruth's 
tact  and  kindness  save  a  difficult  situation. 
The  boys  of  the  "  Candle  Club  "  are  camped 
on  the  same  lake,  and  the  young  people 
have  some  jolly  times  together.    ^ 

Roger  Paulding,  Gunner's  Mate. 
The  story  of  a  lad  who  entered  the  Navy 
at  the  bottom,  but  intends  to  go  to  the  top. 

The  Rambler  Club's  Gold  Mine. 
Another  story  in  "The  Rambler  Club" 
Series. 

An  Army  Boy  in  Pekin.  The  author 
was  with  the  American  expedition  that 
relieved  Pekin  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer 
Revolution.  His  story  is  therefore  drawn 
from  life,  and  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
stories  for  bojrs  ever  published. 

The  Admiral's  LmLE  Companion. 
The  story  of  Admiral  Beaumont  and  his 
granddaughter,  Nancy,  and  little  Glenn 
Donovan,  the  newsboy  who  nearly  lost 
his  life  in  saving  Nancy's. 

A  Junior  Co-ed.    This  story  in  the 
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s."    It  fa  a  legitimate  and  helpful  busincis.    Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  toccessf ul  edocatofi  in  poblic 
s*  agencies  ate  managed  by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 

HIGHEST    SUCCESS    FOR    BOTH    TEACHER    AND    SCHOOL.** 


^Sb        ^s 


*Co-cd"  Series  tells  of  the  undertaking 
of  raising  $2000  for  a  scholarship  by  the 
members  of  the  college  "sorority." 

Helen  Over-the-Wall.  Helen  goes 
to  Red  Top  to  take  care  of  a  middle-aged 
cousin  who  is  something  of  an  invalid. 
A  garden  with  a  high  wall  and  a  locked 
gate,  and  a  very  original  sort  of  fairy 
godmother  give  her  a  series  of  interesting 
adventures. 

Faith  Palmer  at  the  Oaks.  Faith 
Palmer,  a  California  girl,  comes  to  live 
in  a  New  England  village  under  the  care 
of  her  old  aunts.  Faith  solves  some  im- 
portant problems  for  herself  and  the  aunts 
and  completely  wins  their  affection. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Princess.  This  b 
a  book  in  Mr.  Otis's  best  vein,  and  both 
boys  and  girls  will  like  it. 

Little  Runaways  at  Home.  Cather- 
ine and  Phinny,  who  were  once  in  a  city 
kome  for  orphans,  made  up  their  minds 
they  wanted  a  real  mother,  ran  away  from 
the  home  and  found  a  mother  in  Mrs. 
Burton.  This  story  tells  how  they  repaid 
her  kindness,  how  the  children  bravely 
won  their  way  and  made  friends. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
ional  Education  Association  are  unable 
announce  definitely  the  next  place  of 

eeting  of  the  General  Association. 
^The  Board  of  Directors  at  its  meeting  in 
iGiicago,  expressed  its  preference  for 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  by  unanimous 
vote.  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association  made  a  trip  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  October  11  and  12,  to  confer 
with  the  local  committee  having  charge 
of  the  matter.  We  found  the  local 
conditions  admirable  for  the  holding  of 
the  convention  and  so  reported  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Conmiittee  held  in 
Chicago,  Wednesday,  Ocober  23.  After 
hearing  the  report,  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee dedded  that,  provided  satisfactory 
railroad  rates  and  ticket  conditions  were 
secured  from  the  various  passenger  asso- 
ciations, the  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  would  be  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  7-11,  1913 
The  basic  rates  M  the  meetmg  will  be 
made  by  the  Western  Passenger  Associa 
tion  and  the  Trans-Continental  Passenger 
Association.  The  Secretary  has  had  con- 
ferences with  members  of  both  these  Asso- 
ciations, but  final  action  has  not  yet  been 
taken  by  either.  It  is  expected,  however, 
in  view  of  information  received,  that 
satisfactory  arrangements  will  be  made  by 
the  Associations,  and  that  the  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Definite 
announcements  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time  through  the  Educational  Press. 
Edward  T.  Fairchild 
President 
D.  W.  Springer 

Secretary 


Established   1897 


EDMANDS  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

Calls  for  TetchMt   Every   Month   in   the  Year 

101  TREMONT  ST..  .SXd  BOSTON,  MASS. 


This  to  an  age  of  speclaliftf  —  H'l  an  acency's  ImsineM  to  placa  taadnri. 


OTHJ^  F'ISI] 


sA  Pmrk  Street,  Bcttem 
ast  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yerk 
1847  V  Street,  WaskimiUm 


Ac«ncy  Manual  sent  free  to  any  addreea 


a8  E.  yacksam  Blvd.,  Ckicmge 
J08  CeUrado  Building,  Denver 


$it  yenmal  Bldg.,  P0rtlmt$d 
2tbr  SkmttmcA  Avenme,  Berkeley 
343  DeugUs  Bldg.,  L49  Angeles 


Are  you  a  good  Normal  trained  grade  teacher  and  do  you  want  to  get  into  a  growing  town  in 
the  Northwest  at  a  salary  of  $585  to  $675?    If  so,  write  for  our  FIFTEENTH  YEAR  BOOK. 
PACIFIC  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  535  New  York  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


An  Agency  registration  ii 


your  cliances  for  securing  woric  entirely  congenial. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Write  us  your  qualifications. 
Free  Literature.    Address 


THE  INSTRUCTORS'  AGENCY 

MARION,  IND. 


A  superior  asenqr  for  superior  people.    We  register  only  reliable  candidates.    Services  free  to  school  oflkialB. 
CBAKLES  W.    HULFOKD*  rroprlotor  353  Fifth  Avoaao*  New  York*  N.  Y. 


Have  yon  ever  registered  witli  an  agency?    It  pays. 


TEACHERS 
WANTING 
POSITIONS 


In  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  WVoming.  North  Daliota,  South  Da]u>ta,  Kan* 
sa«,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Idalio,  Montana, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  WRITE  US  TO-DaY.  Ourbooic.How  to  Apply  for  a 
School  and  Secure  Promotion/'  with  laws  of  certi6cation  of  teachm  of  the 
Western  Sutes,  free  to  Membeis  or  sent  lor  Fifty  Cents  in  Stamps.  Mooey 
ref  oflded  if  not  satisfied. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS'  A8ENCY 

328-29  EMPIRE  BLDQ,  Denvgr,  Colo.   WM.  RUFFER.  A.B.,  Mintger 


It  U  always  wise  to  have  **a  friend  at  the  Court  of  C«sar."    Register  Nowl 


THE  PARKER  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 


Home  Office 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN 

Western  Branch 

SPOKANE,    WASHINGTON 


^N  Aiiency  that  recommends. 

Tenth   year   in    the   work. 

Candidates     have    services    of 

two  a4encles  —  East  and  West. 


Write  for  The  "Parker"  Way  Booklet.     Addreaa  either  office. 


Do  It  Nowl 


Do  it  Nowl 


ncyy    CniinATinilAI     nilDCAII    EsUblUhed  :^  years.    Operates  locally  and  nationally.    1000  teachers 
rCNN    tUUuAIIUIIAL   DUIIUIU    needed.    Direct  calh  from  Khool  oflScen.    Direct  lecommendatioos. 
NO    ADVANCK    FES  20S  D  7th  Street,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


The  time  to  be  registered  with  an  agency  Is  all  the  time. 


THURSTON    TEACHERS   AGENCY 

Finds  Dositions  for  teachers     Finds  teachers    for   positions.    Personally  recommends 
teachers.    Established  18  years.    ANNA  M.  THURSTON.  Mgr.    E.  R.  NICHOLS,  Ass't  Mgr. 
623  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


It  pays— to  pay— to  get— more  pay.    Register  Nowl 


THE  CARY-STUART  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

C.  WILBUR  CARY,  Manager.    HARTFORD,  CONN.  T 

We  need  five  hundred  grade  teachers  for  Spring  and. Fall  Positions.    No  fee  until  place^  ^^ 
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This  is  a  good  time  to  add  some 

SUPPLEMENTARY  PRIMERS 

Try  the  Great  School-room  Success 

ACTION,  IMITATION  AND  FUN  SERIES 


DRAMATIC  READERS 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES 


SIMPLE   STORY   PRIMERS 

3  VOLS. 
L    The  Utile  Red  Hen 

Awakens  the  child's  interest  and  holds  it  to 
dose  of  the  book. 


II.  The  Three  Pigs 

The  kind  of  reading  that  takes  with  children, 
and  the  kind  in  harmony  with  the  child's 
real  interests. 

III.  The  Three  Bears 

Based  like  the  foregoing  on  a  folk-lore 
classic,  and  like  them  embodies  action,  imita- 
tion, and  fun. 

Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 

ADVANCED  STORY  PRIMERS 

3  VOLS. 
I.    The  Three  Kittens  and  Chicken 
Little 

A  classic  basis  from  which  the  vocabulary 
is  progressively  evolved. 

n.    Red  Riding  Hood  —  The  Seven 
Kids 

The  wonderment  aroused  and  kept  alive 
by  story  and  illustration  helps  to  a  nearly 
unconscious  mastery  of  the  printed  page. 

III.    Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew 

The  text  classic  is  happily  reinforced  by 
abundant,  vivid,  apposite  illustrations. 
Cloth.     Each,  30  cents. 


4  VOLS. 
Reynard    the 


nRST  READERS 

I.  Puss-in-Boots  - 

Fox 

The  cunning  of  Reynard  and  the  resource- 
fulness of  Puss,  fire  the  mind,  as  scene  suc- 
ceeds scene.  Such  reading  is  recreation,  not 
toil. 

II.  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk 
Diamonds  and  Toads  —  Sleep- 
ing Beauty 

Three  fine  tales,  rewritten  with  like  sim- 
plicity and  arranged  for  rapid  development. 


My    Thumb— Tom 


m.    Hop    o' 
Thumb 

Fresh  surprises  await  progress  of 
from  end  to  end  of  book. 


reader 


IV.    Jack  the  Giant  KiUer 

Original,  ingenious  is  the  author's  method 
in  handling  this  old  story  for  the  profit  and 
delight  of  the  young. 

Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 

FOLK  LORE  PRIMERS 


I.    The  Cat  School  (European  Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite  new  to  American  children. 
12  mo.    Fully  illus.    96  pp.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

n.    The    Nixie    WeU— The    Goat 
and  the  Troll 

Not  the  tame  made-up  stories  of  the  conunon 
primer,  but  drawn  from  the  thought  of  primi- 
tive peoples.    Bright  and  dramatic. 
12  mo.    88  pages.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

In  Mythland    Vol.  I 

By  M.  Helen  Beckwith. 
Fully  illustrated.  190  pp.  Large  type. 
A  charming  collection  of  fairy  tales,  adapted 
from  Greek  Myths,  each  with  its  illustration, 
designed  to  interest  and  to  develop  a  taste 
for  classic  literature  as  the  child  matures. 
Very  popular. 

Cloth.     Each,  40  cents. 

Pratt's  JEaop'8  Fables    Vols.  I  and 
II 

Illustrated.    Large  type.     127  pp. 
These  tales  that  never  grow  old,  so  simpli- 
fied that  the  youngest  readers  will  find  pleas- 
ure and  profit  in  them.    Best  for  close  of 
first  and  beginning  of  second  year. 
Cloth.    Each,  40  cents. 

Norris'  the  Story  of  Hiawatha 

Colored  iUustrations.     132  pp. 
Abridged,    simplified,    and    especially    ar- 
ranged for  young  readers.    It  is  particularly 
happy   in   its   combination   of   prose  narra- 
tive and  the  original  poem. 

Cloth.    Each,  40  cents. 


Dame  Wi^is  of  Lee  and  Her  Seven 
Wonderful  Cats 

A  Dialogue  Primer —Firft  Tear 

Edited,  with  additions,  by  John  Ruskin. 
Abounding  life  in  the  pictures  quite  as 
pleasing  in  their  way  as  the  rhythmic  cadence 
of  the  verses,  tripped  off  so  gaily  by  the  Dame, 
the  cats  and  the  mice. 
Fully   illustrated.    90  pp.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

Uttle  Plays  for  Little  Players 
For  First  or  Second  Tears 
By  Mara  L.  Pratt  Chadwick. 

The  dramatic  form  of  Childhood  reading, 
now  so  universally  in  demand,  could  not  have 
a  more  acceptable  author  than  Mrs.  Prall 
Chadwick,  the  favorite  of  the  young  and  of 
teachers  for  a  score  of  more  years. 

The  pages  are  simple  and  the  printing  large. 
Fully  illustrated.    112  pp.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

Dialogue  Reader  —  Pbying  School 

For  Second  or  Third  Tears 

By  Mara  L.  Pratt  Chadwick. 

This  is  a  book  for  Youngest  Readers,  bui 
quite  as  pleasing  and  instructive  for  both  old 
and  young. 

These  eighteen  Dialogue  Stories  are  full  of 
the  charm  of  Mara  L.  Pratt's  facile  pen, 
which  interests  all  readers  equally  in  narrative, 
description  and  dramatization. 

They  are  all  brinuning  over  with  helpful 
suggestions  for  social  betterment  among  the 
little  folks,  and  really  constitute  an  excellent 
series  of  moral  lessons,  and  yet  affording  an 
unusually  fine  drill  in  oral  expression. 
Illustrated.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

Uttle  Dialogues  for  Uttle  Folks 

For  Second,  Third  or  Fourth  Team 

By  Ella  M.    Powers. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  the  child's  liking  for 
imp>ersonation.  These  little  dialogues  answer 
admirably  this  demand  of  childhood.  There 
are  twenty-six  dramatic  pieces  that  give  voice 
to  this  craving  and  may  be  successfully  used 
for  training  in  natural  and  appreciative  read- 
ing and  speaking,  as  the  dialogues  may  be  used 
as  plays  or  reading  lessons. 

lUustrated.     158   pp.    Cloth,   40   cents. 

The  Land  of  Make-BeOevr 

For  Third,  Fourth  or  Fifth  Tears 
By  Mary  Gardner. 
This  is  assuredly  "A  World  for  Little  Ac- 
tors," who,  both  in  reading  and  acting,  im- 
personate the  characters  of  the  story  and  the 
play,  and  thus  readily  cure  so  many  of  the 
worst  ills  to  which  the  reading  class  is  heir. 

There  are  the  Fairies  of  Caldon  Low,  Birds 

of    Killingworth,    Pied    Piper    of    Hamelin, 

Bishop  Hatto,  and  other  Make-Believe  pieces, 

each  treated  first  as  a  story  and  then  as  a  play. 

Illustrated.    168  pp.    Goth,  40  cents. 
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A  Talk  About  "Attention"  in 
the  Primary  Room 

D.  J.  HiCKIE 

IT  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Primary  Room  pre- 
sents problems  unknown  in  the  other  grades.  Diffi- 
culties to  be  solved  by  swift  and  accurate  adaptations 
of  p>ersonality  and  method  to  the  needs  of  the  mo- 
ment; these  arise  in  eveiy  school-room,  but  problems  in- 
cident to  the  initial  training  of  children  in  ^' group  action" 
are  peculiar  to  the  Baby  room. 

The  task  of  the  primary  teacher  is  twofold,  and  oddly 
contradictory.  On  the  one  hand  she  must  teach  self- 
expression;  on  the  other,  self-control.  Self-expression, 
taught  in  the  manual  arts,  in  drawing,  reading,  singing 
and  games,  is  the  subject  of  various  and  valuable  discussion. 
But  what  of  self-control?  What  is  demanded  of  us  as 
primary  teachers  on  this  point? 

Children  come  to  us  in  all  stages  of  infant  development. 
Clearly  some  average  must  be  struck  in  order  to  permit  the 
organization  of  a  successfully  working  group.  The  ex- 
perienced primary  teacher  spends  mudi  time  during  the 
first  weeks  in  training  her  "group"  to  rise  and  pass  quietly, 
to  raise  the  hand,  etc.  She  knows  that  small  success  will 
attend  her  efiForts  towards  the  development  of  the  powers 
of  self-expression,  imtil  the  child  has  learned  some  measure 
of  self-control. 

This,  of  course,  is  physical  self-control  and  is  important 
in  its  place,  but  consciously  or  imconsciously,  the  Primary 
teacher  finds  herself  facing  also  the  greater  task  of  teach- 
ing mental  self-control. 

Why  is  it  that  the  students  in  our  high  and  Normal 
schools  exhibit  so  little  power  of  concentration?  Pwtly, 
no  doubt,  because  they  have  been  taught  neither  the  ne- 
cessity for,  nor  the  method  of,  control,  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion, of  cultivating  concentration. 

Again,  when  one  considers  the  wandering  attention  of 
a  normal  child — how  like  a  butterfly  among  the  flowers  he 
flits  from  one  toy  to  another — the  magnitude  of  the  task 
begins  to  appear. 

To  seize  and  hold  his  attention,  "Make  the  work  inter- 
esting," "Keep  him  busy."  This  is  stock  advice  and  the 
teacher  recognizing  its  tantalizing  truth  cries:  "Yes, 
but  how?" 

Devices,  indeed,  are  legion.  Upon  psychological  prin- 
ciples we  attract  and  retain  his  attention  by  appealing  to 
his  instinct  for  change,  for  play,  etc.  But  b  his  power  of 
giving  attention  growing?  That  is  the  question.  Is 
he  advancing  from  that  passive  sort  of  attention  that  is 
given  involuntarily  to  the  game,  to  the  bright  color,  to  the 
puzzle,  to  the  higher  kind  of  attention  whidi  involves  some 
effort  of  will?  Can  your  baby  class  continue  its  writing 
exercise  despite  opening  doors  and  alluring  whispers? 
Partly,  of  course,  because  you  have  seen  to  it  that  the  writ- 
ing exercise  b  new  and  interesting,  but  partly  also  because 
the  growing  will  power  of  the  class  can  withstand  tempta- 
tion. Are  we  doing  anything  for  our  primary  classes  in  the 
direction  of  mental  self-control?  Because  there  are  at 
least  two  strong  reasons  why  we  should  be.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  the  beginning  for  him  here  as  in  other  depart- 
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ments  of  his  education,  and  "As  the  twig  is  bent—" 
Again  by  postponing  such  training  we  neglect  that  period 
of  natural  concentration  that  is  prominent  in  tiny  children. 
He  attends  briefly,  but  he  attends  absolutely.  His  atten- 
tion, easily  drawn  from  one  object  to  another,  is  absorbedly 
fixed  upon  each  object  in  turn.  The  adult  consciousness 
is  always  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  things  striving  to  enter 
the  "Circle  of  Light."  The  baby  mmd,  because  of  its 
very  emptiness,  offers  fewer  distractions  and  p)ermits  more 
absolute  attention. 

Now  the  days  when  his  little  empty  mmd  will  permit 
this  sort  of  concentration  are  numbered.  Ought  we  not 
consciously  to  make  them  helpful  in  leading  up  to  that  higher 
sort  of  concentration,  which  is  the  result  of  a  tramed  will, 
and  of  which  the  value  is  so  incalculable. 

Methods  will  occur  to  every  teacher;  her  own,  here 
as  dsewhere,  likely  to  be  more  successful  with  her  own 
class  than  the  devices  of  any  other.  Yet  individual 
thought  is  often  quickened  by  suggestion. 

The  simplest  way  of  all,  perhaps,  is  just  the  deliberate 
use  of  "suspense"  in  the  daily  story — an  important  part 
of  the  story  teller's  method  at  all  times.  From  this  point 
the  use  of  suspense  reaches  out  to  touch  other  subjects. 
In  every  lesson,  the  observant  teacher  feels  a  rise  of  inter- 
est till  a  certain  climax  is  reached;  this  is  followed  by  a 
visible  decline.  The  use  of  suspense  in  other  subjects,  and 
in  the  story,  means  merely  the  deliberate  effort  to  hold  him 
for  a  moment  or  two  at  that  climax;  to  make  him  hold 
himself  there. 

Again,  the  few  seconds  of  fixing  the  eyes  in  the  picture 
lesson,  that  he  may  name  the  details  or  tell  the  story,  are 
useful.  How  long  will  he  attend?  Could  you  lengthen 
the  period  by  a  few  seconds  now  and  then? 

And  "silence  time"!  The  brief  exercise  done  in  careful 
stillness  —  silence  held  till  everyone  has  finished  —  is 
often  as  great  a  relief  to  tired  child  nerves  as  it  is  to  the 
teacher. 

These  suggestions  hardly  deserve  so  grand  a  name  as 
"method"  or  "device"  —  small  manifestations  of  method 
rather,  yet  linked  up  skilfully,  deliberately  and  patiently 
with  other  methods,  having  other  aims,  do,  in  the  end, 
produce  resvdts  in  mental  control  even  among  six-year- 
olds. 

Then  some  day  before  they  turn  their  small,  brave  faces 
towards  Grade  II  you  will  wish  to  give  them  a  test.  Im- 
perfect, it  will  be,  of  course,  hampered  by  their  own  in- 
ability to  watch  and  report  themselves;  but  a  suf&cent  test 
that  its  results  may  be  compared  with  those  obtained  from 
last  year's  class;   from  next  year's  class. 

After  all,  nothing  puts  so  much  of  "living"  interest  into 
teaching  as  the  little  experiments  in  method  and  manage- 
ment, planned  and  worked  out  from  day  to  day;  and  the 
record  kept  of  results  of  the  same  is  a  continual  source  of 
inspiration. 


The   Doll  in   School 

Annie  E.  Harris 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  dolls  are  used  in  school  work 
as  much  as  they  might  be.    Once  in  a  while  we  see 
a  doll  in  a  first  grade  class-room,  but  seldom   in 
others,  yet   there  seem  to  be  many  possibilities  for 
their  use  even  through  the  fifth  grade. 

You  introduce  into  your  class  work  many  objects  and 
ideas  to  catch  the  boy's  attention,  perhaps  because  it  is 
harder  to  hold  than  that  of  his  qmeter  sister.  You  are 
likely  to  speak  of  marbles,  tops,  or  kites  more  often  than  of 
mud  pies,  patchwork  squares,  or  dolls.  Why  not  cater  a 
bit  to  the  girls? 

There  are  at  least  three  branches  of  school  work  in  which 
dolls  will  help:  Literature,  history  and  geography. 

Literature  introduces  children,  even  while  in  their 
mothers'  arms,  to  a  world  of  story  people  that  widens  with 
every  new  story  they  hear.    How  better  can  you  stimulate 


their  thoughts  and  make  these  story  people  real,  than  by 
letting  them  dress  dolls  to» represent  the  characters? 

Do  not  reject  the  idea  because  you  imagine  it  wUl  lead 
you  into  a  new  expense  that  you  can  ill  afford.  It  may  cost 
a  trifle  now  and  then  for  something  you  cannot  find  among 
the  children,  but  even  that  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  When 
you  have  hegixn  to  make  inquiries  as  to  where  you  can  bor- 
row a  doll  and  an  outfit  you  may  be  surprised  to  discover 
how  many  dolls  will  be  at  your  disposal. 

To  be  specific:  Your  want  a  doll  to  take  the  part  of  Little 
Boy  Blue.  Who  has  a  doll  that  could  represent  Boy  Blue? 
Half  a  dozen  little  girls  think  they  have.  Get  descriptions 
of  the  dolls.  (Right  here  is  an  exercise  in  descriptive 
English,  for  which  many  an  upper  grade  teacher  will  bless 
you.) 

When  you  have  located  a  doll  that  fits  the  part,  question 
the  children  for  their  ideas  on  the  proper  costume.  What 
would  Boy  Blue  wear  when  he  looked  after  the  sheep? 
Who  has  some  pieces  of  blue  gingham  that  we  can  have 
to  make  overalls  and  jiunper  for  Little  Boy  Blue?  Who 
has  among  his  playthings  a  toy  horn  that  he  may  carry? 

You  wUl  not  find  materials  lacking  if  once  you  start  a 
quest. 

Hunt  up  dolls  to  take  the  parts  of  Miss  Muffet,  Jack  and 
Jill,  Tom-Tom,  the  Piper's  Son,  Red  Riding  Hood,  and 
any  number  of  others. 

The  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe,  you  could  make 
up  on  a  clothespin,  or  an  English  walnut,  and  put  her  into 
a  slipper  with  a  lot  of  little  dollies.  Wouldn't  it  delight 
the  heart  of  any  child? 

There  is  a  certain  theatrical  element  in  this  dressing-up 
of  characters  that  is  sure  to  appeal  to  many  children. 
Make  the  most  of  it.  Call  the  outfit  a  costume;  give  the 
character  a  settmg.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  give  Boy  Blue 
a  haystack  to  sleep  imder  as  to  prop  him  up  against  the 
wall  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

Here  is  where  your  boys  will  work  into  the  enthusiasm. 
Let  them  be  stage  managers  and  property  men.  It  will 
give  them  a  safe  and  profitable  outlet  for  their  inventive 
genius  to  work  out  a  hUl  for  Jack  and  Jill  to  tumble  down, 
a  hill  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  dolls  who  act  the 
parts. 

If  your  pupils  are  reading  Robinson  Crusoe  with  an  idea 
of  getting  a  description  of  his  costume  and  setting,  they 
will  get  more  out  of  the  story  than  in  ordinary  reading, 
for  we  all  know  that  children  sometimes  read  printed 
words  without  getting  a  mental  picture  of  what  they  stand 
for. 

When  once  you  get  started  you  will  want  to  dress  a  doll 
for  every  important  character  in  story  land.  Not  that  you 
will  actually  do  the  dressing.  It  is  much  better  that  the 
children  should  share  that  work  with  their  mothers,  and 
you  may  be  surprised  by  the  interest  Uie  mothers  will 
show. 

History,  which  is  the  source  of  so  much  of  literature, 
comes  next  in  order  with  a  wealth  of  dramatic  characters. 
Columbus,  Pocahontas,  John  Alden,  and  Priscilla,  William 
Penn,  Henry  Hudson  and  Lafayette — what  a  variety 
of  costumes  and  settings!  But  what  a  quickening  of  the 
imagination  they  will  promote! 

Work  your  property  men  for  all  they  are  worth.  Pris- 
cilla must  have  a  spinning-wheel,  John  Alden  a  rude  table 
at  which  to  write  his  letters,  and  Pocahontas  will  require 
a  woodland  scene.  Don't  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
stage  setting  and  see  if  you  can't  get  all  the  suggestions 
from  the  children. 

When  you  use  your  dolls  in  connection  with  Geography 
you  have  arrived  at  a  fascinating  play.  The  presence 
in  your  class-room  of  the  children  of  foreign-bom  parents, 
will  prove  a  great  help  to  you. 

Can  you  imagine  anything  more  likely  to  give  an  Italian 
mother  an  interest  in  school  work  than  to  be  asked  for 
suggestions  for  the  costume  of  an  Italian  doll? 

You  will  want  a  Swedish  doll,  a  Spanish,  a  Dutch,  and 
a  German  doll.  All  these  nations  have  a  distinct  type  of 
dress,  and  surely  in  this  coimtry,  where  the  nations  are 
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being  so  rapidly  blended,  there  will  be  foreign-bom 
mothers  only  too  glad  to  tell  you  and  your  pupils  how  their 
countrymen  and  women  dress. 

When  you  have  a  collection  of  characters  from  any  one 
of  these  three  sources,  why  not  have  an  exhibition  of  them? 
Make  the  dolls  the  centre  of  attraction  and  so  avoid  the 
self-consciousness  that  creeps  in  when  the  children  feel 
that  they  are  the  observed  of  all  observers. 


What  Shall  I  Wear  to  School? 

M.   C.   GOWARD 

TEACHERS  have  many  people  to  consider  when  they 
choose  their  dress  for  school.  The  cluldren  like 
one  thing,  the  general  public  quite  another,  and 
the  teacher  herself  something  still  different.  She 
must  not  seem  extravagant,  neither  shall  she  appear  shabby 
and  neglectful. 

"No  wonder  some  teachers  save  money,  they  look  like 
comic  valentines,"  is  one  comment.  "Maybe  the  teachers 
are  poorly  paid,  but  Miss  X  dresses  better  than  /  can  afford 
to,"  is  another  remark  from  a  well-to-do  taxpayer. 

How  shall  we  steer  an  even  course  between  these  two 
extremes?  What  is  suitable  and  appropriate  to  wear  in 
school? 

For  some  years  the  accepted  standard  for  the  business 
woman's  dress  has  been  the  tailored  waist  and  suit,  stiff 
collar  and  mannish  scarf.  Such  a  dress  has  been  de- 
servedly popular  in  the  school-room,  also,  and  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  It  is  neat,  close  reefed,  with  no  frills, 
ruffles  or  bangles  to  be  damaged  by  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  day's  work.  It  is,  however,  expensive  to  keep  immacu- 
late, and  it  is  no  longer  attractive  if  not  spotless. 

The  tailored  style  of  dress  is  particularly  appropriate 
for  a  woman  in  the  man's  world  of  business,  where  she  is, 
in  many  cases,  doing  a  man's  work  among  men.  This 
tailored  style  of  dress  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  hit- 
or-miss,  haphazard  effects  achieved  by  some  women,  both 
in  office  and  school-room. 

The  discarded  silk  waist,  soiled  and  mussed,  with  an 
old  accordion  plaited  crepe-de-chine  skirt — which  I  ac- 
tually saw  worn  in  a  subiurb  of  a  large  city — is  most 
assuredly  out  of  all  reason;  like  wise  a  khaki  skirt  and 
Frendi-heeled  tan  velvet  pumps,  which  has  been  seen  in 
a  class  room. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  fact,  by  an  ex-teacher, 
that  the  Udlored  style  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
She  gave  me  a  beautifully  embroidered  "frilly"  apron 
with  these  words  —  "I  want  you  to  wear  this  in  school." 
Of  course  I  said,  "But  it's  altogether  too  pretty  to  wear 
to  school:'  "Why  is  it?"  she  said.  "Those  little  foreign 
children  will  enjoy  and  appreciate  that  a  himdred  times 
more  than  any  of  your  friends  will."  So  I  wore  it  to  school, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  children. 

Soon  after  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  home  of  an  absentee 
pupil.  The  mother  was  not  old,  and  might  have  been 
pretty,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dirty,  ragged,  clothing  which 
she  and  the  little  ones  clinging  to  her  skirts,  were  wearing. 
I  decided  that  my  friends'  words  were  true.  The  teacher 
is  almost  the  only  person  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact who  shows  the  children  what  proper  dress  is. 

The  tailored  costume  is  excellent,  and  has  a  large  place 
in  our  school  dress  —  but  would  it  not  be  wise,  now  and 
then,  to  wear  a  really  good  dress  to  school,  something  with 
a  bit  of  brightness  which  the  children  do  love  and  enjoy. 
A  cherry  velvet  bow  called  forth  the  admiration  of  a  small 
girl  as  follows:  "Teacher,  I  think  you  look  perfectly 
beautiful  with  that  necktie."  A  ten-year-old  boy,  whose 
mother  dresses  exceedingly  well,  described  a  new  teacher 
as  follows:  "She's  a  peach  —  she  wears  tan  shoes,  and 
a  ruffly  thing  on  the  front  of  her  dress,  and  something 
sparkly  in  her  hair,  and  she's  great."  This  same  boy, 
speaking  of  his  principal  said,  "Oh,  well!  she  wears  an  old 
gray  dress  all  the  time  —  but  I'd  like  to  see  her  fix  up  some." 


Teachers  are  not  in  just  the  same  position  as  the  business 
girls.  A  teacher  is  among  little  diildren,  working  with 
them  to  teach  and  help  them.  Nothing  b  of  greater 
help  in  this  than  an  attractive  appearance  —  and  by  this  I 
mean  attractive  to  children* 

Superintendents  realize  this.  One  whom  I  know,  with 
more  truth  than  consideration,  told  one  of  his  teachers 
that  as  he  had  raised  her  pay  he  wished  her  to  buy  some 
new  waists  for  school.  A  master,  speaking  of  a  very  prettv 
teacher  in  his  building  said,  "  Yes,  ^e  looks  fine  when  she  s 
fixed  up,  but  she's  always  ^^ pinned  together*^  in  school.  A 
little  thought  given  to  the  question  of  suitable  school  dress, 
and  a  very  little  money,  will  certainly  help  greatly  to  win 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  children.  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  dress  in  "fashionable"  clothing  to  please 
them.  It  is  only  needful  to  wear  bright,  attractive  colors, 
to  make  a  little  change  every  day  or  two  in  ribbons  or 
frills  —  and  once  in  a  while  to  really  "dress  up"  for  them, 
in  such  a  dress  as  you  would  wear  in  your  own  home  in  the 
afternoon,  with  your  own  friends.  Such  care  in  your  ap- 
pearance before  the  children  will  be  emphatically  worth 
while.  They  may  not  be  able  to  express  their  appreciation 
of  good  taste,  but  they  will  enjoy  the  pretty  things  just  the 
same.  All  that  I  remember  of  a  certain  primary  teacher 
is  that  she  sometimes  wore  a  rose  in  her  hair.  To  me  that 
rose  was  a  very  beautiful  thing.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
children  have  to  look  at  us  for  five  hours  every  day  and  that 
they  see  and  remember  every  detail  with  great  accuracy. 

Then  let  us  make  as  attractive  a  picture  as  we  can  for 
them  to  look  at  and  remember,  when  they  have  left  us 
and  gone  forward  to  higher  work. 


My  First  Mothers'  Meeting 

Maria  Davidson 

THE  city  in  which  I  teach  has  a  population  of  about 
fifteen  thousand.  One  of  the  teachers  in  our 
building  had  a  Mothers'  Meeting  and  only  seven 
mothers  came.  That  meeting  was  a  success  in 
everything  but  numbers,  and  was  the  first  Mothers'  Meeting 
in  our  city.  Two  weeks  later  I  began  to  plan  one  for  my 
room.  I  wrote  informal  little  notes  to  the  mothers,  some- 
thing like  this: 

My  dear  Mrs,  Lu, 

There  will  be  a  Mothers'  Meeting  in  my  room  next  Wednesday  from 
half  past  two  to  four  o'clock.  Will  you  come?  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Makia  Davidson 

The  children  cut  and  folded  envelopes  for  the  invitations 
and  proudly  carried  them  home  Monday  noon.  We  kept 
all  our  perfect  papers  that  week  and  pinned  them  about 
the  room.  We  made  no  special  preparations,  and  the  chil- 
dren kept  asking,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  when  our 
mothers  come?"      The  answer  was,  "Just  wait  and  see." 

The  mothers  came.  There  were  two  ushers  at  the  gate 
to  receive  them;  and  as  ouf  recess  is  from  2: 25  to  2: 35 
P.M.,  the  mothers  were  all  in  the  room  when  the  chOdren 
came  in.  Of  course,  they  put  their  wraps  away  first,  and 
wondering  mothers  looked  their  surprise  to  see  forty  chil- 
dren dispose  of  their  wraps  in  three  minutes.  We  showed 
the  mothers  our  r^;ular  work  —  a  lesson  on  the  map  of 
North  America,  arithmetic  work  on  the  board,  spelling  and 
singing  lessons.  How  hard  those  children  worked!  Mothers 
—  twenty-three  of  them  —  were  looking  on,  and  every- 
thing must  be  done  just  right.  We  saluted  the  flag,  redted 
a  psalm,  and  our  hour  was  over.  The  children  quickly 
donned  wraps  and  were  dismissed. 

Then  we  chatted  informally  for  a  half  hour,  and  refresh- 
ments —  just  nabiscos  and  candy  —  were  served.  "  Well," 
said  one  mother,  "I'm  perfectly  amazed.  I  had  no  idea 
there  was  so  much  s)rstem  about  school  work."  "Yes," 
said  another.  "I  never  knew  my  boy  could  put  on  his^ 
overcoat  before.    Hereafter,  he  yoll  do  so  at  home.{L7  "T 
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had  such  a  nice  time,"  said  every  one,  as  she  went  out. 
"I  hope  you'll  have  another  some  time." 

"My  mother  liked  it  so  much,"  said  my  quiet  little  girl 
next  day,  "that  she  said  she'd  like  to  come  to  school  with 
me  this  morning." 

Three  of  those  mothers  had  visited  school  before  —  when 
there  were  entertainments.  They  had  no  idea  how  school 
work  was  carried  on.    They  seemed  to  think,  in  some  vague 


manner,  that  the  children  read  and  spelled,  and  maybe 
sang;  and  they  were  a  great  deal  more  considerate  of  me 
afterward.  I'm  a  very  common,  everyday  sort  of  a  teacher, 
but  (may  I  say  it?)  they  seemed  to  think  I  was  a  marvelous 
person,  or  I  could  not  "handle"  children  as  I  did. 

Mothers  do  not  know  —  they  do  not  realize  —  the  work 
we  do.  I  wish  every  teacher  would  experiment  with  a 
Mothers'  Meeting.    Like  me,  you  would  not  stop  with  one. 


Care  and  Study  of  Trees 

Emuje  Yunker 

WATCH  your  tree.  If  it  looks  unhealthy,  give  it  a 
tonic.  Well-rotted  compost,  mixed  witii  the  soil 
will  help  it  grow.  Should  the  weeds  and  grass 
grow  about  it,  dig  them  up,  roots  and  all.  They 
are  robbing  your  tree  of  both  water  and  food.  Loosen  up 
the  soil  when  it  gets  packed  tight  around  the  roots,  they  will 
have  a  better  chance  to  take  in  the  liquid  food  from  the  soil 
and  make  a  healthy  tree  for  you.  Give  the  trees  a  drink 
of  water  twice  a  week  in  warm,  dry  weather,  two  or  three 
pailfuls  at  a  time,  letting  the  water  soak  in  gradually. 
Use  clippings  from  the  lawn  to  keep  the  soil  from  drying 
out  too  qmckly. 

In  the  fall,  sprinkle  one  pint  of  wood  ashes  and  work  it 
into  the  soil.  The  rain  will  wash  the  potash  contained 
therein  into  the  ground,  thereby  destroying  the  grubs  and 
other  harmful  insects. 

By  encouraging  the  planting  of  the  best  trees,  the  cul- 
tivation and  watering  of  all  trees,  the  collection  of  leaves, 
their  preservation  and  identification,  the  study  of  the  life 
history  of  the  trees  of  your  state,  of  their  enemies,  the 
bagworms,  caterpillars,  their  eggs,  grubs,  and  harmful 
beeties;  by  discussions  on  the  destruction  caused  by 
floods,  the  obser\'ation  of  trees  near  school,  and  eventually 
others,  by  drawing  and  painting  them  as  a  whole  or  in  part, 
we  can  not  help  but  develop  a  working  knowledge  among 
the  children,  making  the  study  of  trees  an  ever  interesting 
subject.  Thus,  we  may  be  able  to  prepare  our  people  for 
the  important  problems  in  forestry  before  Americans  to- 
day. 

In  order  to  teach  the  children  to  do  something  for  the 
trees  which  have  done  so  much  for  them,  a  number  of 
oral  language  exercises  led  up  to  the  following  reading 
lesson^  which  was  used  on  Arbor  Day. 


Our  Friends  the  Trees 

How  wonderful  are  the  trees!  They  give  us  nuts  and 
fruits  to  eat.  Where  would  the  squirrels  be  if  there  were 
no  nuts?  What  would  the  dear  litUe  birds  do?  I  am 
afraid  they  would  have  no  homes  and  no  food,  and  they 
couldn't  live.  A  dreary  world  this  would  be  without  our 
friends,  the  trees.    I  should  not  like  to  live  in  it. 

The  water,  instead  of  soaking  into  the  ground,  would 
go  rushing  down  the  hills,  tearing  away  the  good  soil, 
causing  terrible  floods.  Then,  in  summer,  it  would  be  so 
hot  and  dry  that  we  couldn't  stand  it.  The  plants  would 
burn  up. 

The  world  is  using  up  its  trees.  Let  us  plant  more. 
We  need  them  for  furniture,  for  medicine,  for  fire- wood,  for 
tanning  leather,  for  building  houses  and  ships,  and  for 
their  beauty  and  shade. 


Spring  Nature  Lessons 

Grace  Evelyn  Starks 

There's  something  in  the  air, 
That's  new  and  sweet  and  rare. 

The  awakening  time  in  Nature  supplies  us  with  many 
and  wonderful  lessons  in  protection  and  order  as  well  as 
in  beauty.  Life  is  its  keynote  and  in  spring  nature  study 
the  child  should  feel  a  friendship  for  all  living  things  —  at 
no  other  season,  perhaps,  does  he  so  much  enjoy  Nature 
and  much  of  the  work  should  take  the  form  of  outdoor  ex- 
cursions. All  the  signs  of  approaching  spring  should  be 
noticed,  and  for  this  observance  individual  note  books 
should  be  kept.  They  may  be  made  by  the  pupils,  and  the 
cover  decorated  with  a  simple  water  color.    The  pages 

should  be  neatly  spaced  in.  thie^  with  the  following  head- 
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Signs  of  Spring 


Date 


What  I  Saw 


Where 


For  the  younger  pupils  a  sunilar  bulletin  may  be  placed 
upon  the  blackboard  with  Date,  What  Seen,  By  Whom, 
as  headings.  They  will  greatly  enjoy  having  their  names 
printed  in  the  proper  space.  A  rule  should  be  made  that 
no  name  will  be  printed  for  the  finding  of  spring  flowers, 
imless  one  be  brought  to  school.  Here  is  an  excellent 
opportimity  to  discountenance  the  useless  destruction  of 
wild  flowers  —  teach  the  children  to  enjoy  looking  at  them, 
and  to  use  care  in  plucking  them. 

One  of  the  first  evidences  of  Spring  is  Rain,  and  even  very 
yoimg  children  may  be  taught  that  when  clouds  are  cooled, 
little  particles  of  moisture  condense  and  fall  as  rain.  They 
will  readily  see  the  effects  of  rain  and  the  trouble  caused  by 
its  lack.  At  this  point  of  the  work  they  will  enjoy  Long- 
fellow's "Rain  In  Summer,"  Stevenson's  "Rain,"  and 
the  dramatization  of  "Who  Likes  the  Rain,"  will  prove 
instructive  as  well  as  a  good  rest  exercise. 

Nothing  in  a  spring  seems  fairer  than  the  rainbow  and 
its  study  may  be  preceded  by  the  story  from  "Cat  Tails 
and  Other  Tales  of  Old  Sol's  Rainbow."  Christina  Ros- 
setti's  "The  Rainbow"  should  be  taught  —  indeed  observa- 
tions should  at  all  times  illustrate  poems  and  the  children 
should  be  taught  to  make  an  application  of  poems  in  Nature 
Study. 

Just  as  Nature,  with  her  winds  and  rains,  is  busy  cleaning 
at  this  season,  so  is  the  earnest  housewife,  and  this,  too, 
is  the  time  for  cleaning  and  rearranging  the  doll  house. 
It  may  be  moved  to  the  sand-table  and  a  yard  and  garden 
laid  out.  Seeds  that  were  brought  to  school  in  the  fall 
may  be  soaked  and  used  to  illustrate  seed  germination. 
Besides  the  seeds  planted  in  the  sand-table  it  is  advisable- 
to  plant  some  large  seeds  in  a  glass  jar  filled  with  sawdust. 
A  blotting  paper  may  be  inserted  between  the  jar  and  the 
sawdust,  and  the  pupils  can  observe  the  work  of  the  seeds 
without  disturbing  them;  the  seeds,  of  course,  being  placed 
between  the  jar  and  the  blotting  paper.  The  advantage  of 
early  planting  indoors  may  be  illustrated  by  planting  seeds 
in  egg  shells  for  subsequent  transplanting  to  the  garden. 

The  distinctive  flower  of  April  is  the  Anemone,  and  this 
dainty  wind  flower  should  receive  special  study.  The 
story  goes  that  before  the  world  was  the  peaceful  place  it 
now  is,  wild  animals  roamed  the  woods,  killing  many  people 
and  destroying  the  crops. 

All  the  brave  men  were,  of  necessity,  hunters,  and  often 
bands  of  them  would  gather  together  to  overcome  the 
wild  animals.  Perhaps  the  most  trouble- 
some of  all  the  animals  was  the  wild  boar, 
and  great  honor  was  accorded  the  hunter  suc- 
cessful in  killing  him.  Adonis  was  one  of  the 
bravest  of  all  the  brave  hunters  and  Venus, 
who  loved  him,  feared  for  his  life.  Adonis 
paid  no  attention  to  her  admonitions,  and  one 
day  while  he  was  himting  he  wounded  a  boar. 
This  threw  the  boar  into  a  great  rage  and  he 
plunged  after  Adonis  who  now,  having  no 
weapon,  was  soon  overtaken  and  killed.  Venus 
heard  him  as  he  lay  groaning,  and  hastening  to 
him  said,  "Adonis  you  shall  return  each  year 
that  I  mourn  for  you — you  shall  be  changed 
into  a  flower  and  each  spring  you  shall  re- 
turn." She  then  sprinkled  a  nectar  upon  his 
blood  and  within  an  hour  flowers  streaked 
blood  red  sprang  up.  And  they  do  come  every 
spring,  and  the  wind  blows  them  open  and 
all  too  scon  blows  them  away  again,  for,  like 
Adonis,  they  are  short  lived. 

Other  flowers  that  should  be  studied  in 
April  are  the  Hepatica,  so  closely  related  to 
the  Anemone,  the  Bloodroot,  Painted  Trillium 
^d  the  Violet. 


If  the  Anemone  is  the  flower  symbol  of  spring,  the 
Robin  is  certainly  the  harbinger.  The  study  of  the  Robin 
should  continue  throughout  the  spring;  the  different 
phases  of  his  life  being  studied  as  they  appear. 

In  early  spring  at  about  the  close  of  school,  the  "vesper" 
song  of  the  Robin  is  often  to  be  heard.  Tell  the  little  ones 
to  lay  aside  their  work  a  little  earlier  on  such  a  day  and 
listen.  Ask  them  to  name  the  bird  that  is  singing.  Should 
no  pupil  be  able  to  name  him  the  teacher  should  pass 
colored  pictures  among  them,  have  them  describe  him  from 
the  picture  and  later  name  him.  The  work  may  rest  here 
for  the  day,  the  teacher  telling  the  pupils  to  observe  the 
birds  at  home,  seeing  if  they  can  tell  the  male  and  female 
bird,  to  listen  to  their  song  and  discover  if  it  is  always  the 
same.  Later  she  might  ask  what  they  do  on  dark,  cold 
days  and  how  boys  and  girls  can  help  them.  It  is  a  capital 
plan  to  introduce  the  bird  tree  at  this  point  of  the  work. 
A  small  shrub  may  be  chosen,  or  a  branch  of  a  tree  placed 
in  the  ground,  and  upon  this  the  pupils  may  tie  bits  of 
suet  and  bread  crumbs.  Some  questions  to  be  brought  out 
are:  Why  doesn't  the  female  wear  so  bright  a  color  as  the 
male?  Do  the  females  sing?  What  do  robins  eat?  Do 
they  run  or  hop  when  wishing  to  get  over  the  ground 
quickly?  Does  the  farmer  like  the  Robin?  During  nest- 
ing time  lead  the  children  to  discover  how  the  nest  is  made, 
which  bird  makes  the  nest,  how  long  its  construction  takes 
and  how  many  eggs  are  laid.  They  should  also  learn  if  the 
mother  bird  ever  leaves  the  nest,  how  the  yoimg  robins 
look  and  how  they  are  fed.  They  will  be  most  interested 
in  watching  them  learn  to  fly  and  in  discovering  how  many 
families  are  raised. 

Booklets  should  be  made  in  which  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
observations  of  the  different  birds.  "The  Robin,"  by 
Celia  Thaxter,  and  "Wishing"  are  delightful  poems  to 
learn  under  this  study;  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin,"  from  "Cat 
Tails  and  Other  Tales,"  is  a  charming  story  to  tdl,  as  is  the 
myth  of  "How  the  Robin's  Breast  became  Red,"  and 
Gantvoort's  "When  Robin  Comes  to  Town"  is  a  song 
particularly  enjoyed  by  the  Uttle  ones.  The  bluebird, 
blackbird,  grosbeak  and  meadow  lark  should  also  receive 
special  attention  at  this  time  and  the  last  Friday  of  the 
month  allow  the  children  to  dramatize  "The  Birds  of 
Killingworth." 

Trees  are  beautiful  at  any  season  and  children  alwa)rs  love 
them.  While  many  Nature  students  feel  that  they  should 
be  studied  during  the  winter  months  when  shorn  of  their 
leaves,  because  of  the  peculiar  interest  of  Arbor  Day  and  the 
wonder  of  opening  buds,  blossoming  and  leafing  all  in  so 
short  a  time,  April  seems  the  most  appealing  time  for  their 
study  and  in  early  spring  their  appearance  is  much  as  it 
was  in  winter. 
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It  is  really  deplorable,  but  children  in  even  the  country 
schools  are  unfamiliar  with  the  majority  of  trees.  The 
trees  most  common  to  the  locality  shoidd  be  chosen  for 
study,  and  the  children  should  be  told  of  the  valuable  teak, 
babool  gum  and  olive  trees.  There  are  many  beautiful 
poems  and  myths  with  which  to  correlate  the  work,  as  well 
as  queer  fancies  to  discuss. 

The  children  should  be  taken  out  to  walk  where  there  are 
different  kinds  of  trees  and  asked  to  name  as  many  kinds 
as  they  can;  they  should  then  observe  the  general  aspect 
of  the  trees  and  notice  how  wet  places  are  often  found  on  the 
burk,  showing  that  the  sap  is  stirring.  Twigs  should  be 
taken  to  the  school-room  and  placed  in  water  in  which 
charcoal  has  been  put,  and  allowed  to  develop  naturally. 
Of  course,  their  study  should  be  connected  with  the  tree 
from  which  they  have  been  taken.  Cherry  and  apple 
twigs  convert  a  school  into  a  bower  of  beauty,  and  because 
of  its  commonness  the  apple  tree  is  a  splendid  one  for 
special  study.  After  having  examined  the  tree  as  a  whole, 
and  having  painted  it,  the  twigs  may  be  studied,  noticing 
first  of  all,  how  the  buds  are  arranged  and  how  protected. 

The  difference  between  leaf  and  mixed  buds  should  be 
learned  as  they  begin  to  open.  The  children  will  be  in- 
terested, too,  in  looking  for  the  leaf  scars,  made  when  the 


leaf  fell  in  the  fall,  and  found  just  below  each  bud,  as 
well  as  the  clusters  of  bud-scale  scars,  made  when  the 
scales  fell,  and  from  which  came  a  new  growth.  They  will 
enjoy  telling  the  age  of  the  twig  by  counting  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  bud-scale  scars.  When  the  twig  blossoms,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  its  blossom  belongs  to  the  rose 
family,  each  blossom  having  five  petals,  five  green  sepals,  and 
all  held  by  the  seed  cup.  Inside  are  the  stamens  and  pistil 
and  the  children  should  be  told  of  the  pollination.  If  an 
apple  is  brought  to  school  and  cut  horizontally  the  outline 
of  the  blossom  will  be  shown  by  holding  a  thin  slice  to  the 
light,  and  the  teacher  may  read  the  poem  of  "The  Rose 
in  the  Heart,"  and  the  study  of  the  apple  may  follow. 
Other  trees  proving  interesting  at  this  time  are  the  poplar, 
horse-chestnut,  the  sycamore  and  maples.  Tell  the  stories 
of  "The  Boy  Who  Hated  Trees,"  "The  Pine  Tree  Who  Had 
Her  Wish,"  and  the  "Myths  of  the  Poplar  Tree,"  "The 
Walnut  Tree  that  Wanted  to  Bear  Tulips,"  "Baucis  and 
Philemon,"  "How  Daphne  Became  a  Tree,"  "The  Fate  of 
Erysichthon, ' ' "  Rhcecus  and  the  Secret  of  Fire."  Eleanor 
Smith's,  "The  Sap  Has  Begun  to  Flow,"  and  Bjomson's, 
"The  Tree,"  will  be  foimd  most  attractive  for  singing,  and 
the  latter  is  equally  good  dramatized,  the  children  taking 
the  parts  of  the  frost,  wind  and  girl. 
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What  a  First  Grade  Learned 
About  Wild  Flowers 

Jennie  Rebecca  Faddis 

THE  teacher  of  these    first  grade  children    began 
bringing  the  flowers  into  the  school-room  as  they 
appeared  above  ground  in  the  early  spring  of  last 
year. 
Each  flower  was  introduced  by  name  at  first  and  given 
a  place  on  the  blackboard  list,  which  read  in  about  this 
order:    Spring    Beauty,    Cress,    Chickweed,    Dandelion, 
Violets,  white  and  blue  Toothwort,  etc. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talking  about  the  flowers  at 
intermission  times  and  during  morning  exercises,  and  the 
parents  came  to  school  several  times  in  the  afternoon  to 
see  the  flowers  the  children  had  described  to  them  at  the 


noon  hour.  The  reading  and  language  lessons  were  based 
upon  the  flower  work  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  after 
the  children  had  become  quite  well  acquainted  with  the 
flowers,  they  made  pictures  of  them  in  color  and  cuttings  of 
the  flowers  and  leaves.  Each  child  kept  his  own  list, 
adding  carefully  the  new  flowers  day  after  day.  The  date 
of  finding,  place  and  color  were  recorded. 

The  boys  and  girls  began  looking  for  flowers,  happy  to 
take  them  to  the  teacher.  A  star  after  the  name  of  a  finder 
of  a  flower  on  the  blackboard  list  indicated  that  he  had  been 
the  first  to  bring  it  to  school.  The  Sunday  afternoon 
drives,  car  rides  and  walks  had  a  new  purpose  for  these 
earnest  little  nature  students,  and  Monday  mornings 
especially  were  interesting  times  as  the  weeks  went  by  and 
the  number  of  flowers  to  be  named  multiplied. 

The  teacher  had  to  work  hard,  as  she  told  the  eager 
children,  for  she  did  not  l^no5fcj^^|^€j.flowers  and  was  learn- 
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ing  about  them  as  well  as  they.  Books  on  flowers  covered 
the  teacher's  desk  and  were  freely  used,  the  teacher  often 
reading  a  bit  of  description  about  a  flower,  to  show  how  it 
was  vdued  by  the  writer,  or  perhaps  held  an  interesting 
place  in  literature.  Sometimes  she  read  two  or  three  simple 
descriptions  of  flowers  closely  related  to  allow  the  children 
to  determine  which  suited  their  flower. 

As  the  list  grew  in  length  there  needed  to  be  a  good  many 
ways  for  keeping  each  flower's  identity  clearly  in  mind. 
One  device  was  for  each  child  to  select  a  flower  and  describe 
it  for  others  to  guess  the  name.  Another  was  for  a  child 
to  stand  with  his  back  to  the  blackboard,  while  the  teacher 
wrote  the  name  of  a  flower  over  his  head,  to  be  described 
by  the  children  for  the  standing  one  to  name.  One  form 
of  describing  flowers  towards  the  end  of  the  term  was  by 
making  " riddles''  about  them,  the  children  growing  mudb 
interested  in  wording  the  riddles  so  that  they  would  tell  the 
truth  and  yet  be  difficult  enough  to  keep  others  thinking 
for  a  time.    Some  of  the  puzzles  were  the  following: 

I  am  yellow.  My  leaves  make  you  think  of  a  hand.  I 
belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  Wild  Rose.  What  am  I? 
(Five  Finger.) 

I  have  thick  woolly  leaves.  My  flower  is  blue  but  it 
fades  white.  I  look  a  little  like  Forget-me-not.  (Wild 
Comfrey.) 

I  have  a  lot  of  little  flowers  in  the  middle  of  four  big  white 
bracts.    I  grow  on  a  tree.    (Dogwood.) 

I  have  just  two  leaves.  My  flowers  have  little  pink 
stripes.    I  didn't  like  to  be  picked.    (Spring  Beauty.) 

When  I  am  half  open  I  look  like  a  bird's  nest.  When  I 
am  open  I  look  like  pretty  white  lace.  (Queen  Anne's 
Lace.) 

Flowers  were  charted  according  to  color  mainly.  A  few 
of  the  conunon  plant  families  that  have  a  good  many  repre- 
sentatives, as  the  pulses,  lilies,  violets  and  mints,  were 
known  as  families.  A  new  flower  introduced  was  sometimes 
readily  allied  by  the  children  to  another  more  or  less  closely 
resembling  it,  or  placed  in  the  family  of  which  they  had  seen 
several  members.  For  example,  Green-Dragon,  following 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  was  recognized  as  kin  of  the  latter. 
Now  and  then  a  flower's  name  was  fairly  well  worked  out  by 
the  children  from  the  characteristics  of  the  plant,  though 
they  had  had  nothing  quite  so  good  for  thb  purpose  as 
the  Gold-thread  of  the  northern  swamps.  They  were 
happy  children  when  they  almost  found  out  for  themselves 
Five-finger's  name  and  that  of  Curled  Dock,  and  again  that 
of  Nodding  Trillium. 

Some  amusing  incidents  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  efforts  to  remember  and  to  justify  names.  A  child 
who  tried  to  give  Shepherd's  Purse  among  the  flowers  she 
had  seen  on  her  way  to  school  could  not  recall  the  name. 
Finally,  she  said,  "Anyway,  it  .is  somebody's  pocket-book." 
A  boy  who  was  full  of  interesting  whys  about  the  plants 
show^  some  concern  about  the  name  dogwood,  until  one 
day  he  annoimced:  "I  think  I  know  why  they  call  this 
flower  Dogwood.  It  is  because  it  looks  as  if  a  dog  had 
taken  a  bite  out  of  each  bract." 

Many  short  walks  were  taken  by  this  first  grade,  to  a 
park  ten  squares  from  the  school  building,  to  the  river  bank 
and  available  vacant  lots;  then  one  aitemoon  they  took 
a  car  ride  to  tiie  "sure  enoughwoods."  It  was  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  watch  them  this  May  day  as  they  found  the 
treasures  they  had  known  before  only  in  the  house,  and 
discovered  new  ones.  Each  spear  of  Blue-eyed  Grass  was 
hailed  with  delight,  and  each  bit  of  sorrel  tested  at  first 
to  prove  its  identity.  One  child  found  the  beautiful  White 
Milkweed,  and  was  thereby  the  center  of  attraction  until 
the  first  Ticktrefoil  came  to  somebody's  attention. 
The  Houstonia  was  so  abtmdant  that  one  child  expressed 
surprise  that  there  was  as  much  in  the  whole  world  as  they 
fotmd.  The  pretty  Ruellias  were  not  common  enough  to 
make  it  seem  right  to  pick  all  in  sight.  Perhaps  the 
child  whose  joy  was  so  great  over  the  sight  of  the  lovely 
Spiderwort,  will  recall  m  later  years  the  finding  of  it  as 
one  of  the  happy  spots  in  childhood  experience. 


Through  the  vacation  days  from  June  to  September  the 
teacher  took  these  children,  about  four  at  a  time,  with  her 
to  the  woods  occasionally  to  see  the  sununer  flowers  and 
the  birds.  In  August,  a  picnic  in  which  most  of  these 
chOdren  participate  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  see  their 
flower  friends  in  seed.  Their  carefiilly  kept  note-books 
of  their  own  making  showed  interesting  records  of  flowers 
and  birds.  In  the  fall,  the  teacher  sometimes  took  new 
flowers  to  the  second  grade  room  to  which  her  flock  had 
moved,  also  the  seed  pods  of  the  flowers  they  knew. 

In  February,  the  first  grade  teacher  told  me  that  she  had 
gone  into  the  second  grade  to  talk  about  flowers  with  the 
children  and  was  pleased  that  they  remembered  their 
flower  friends  quite  well  without  any  suggestions  from  her. 
TTiey  asked  her  many  questions  to  recall  to  her  the  time 
or  place  they  had  foimd  this  or  that  flower,  or  the  appearance 
of  certain  favorites.  Early  in  March  I  stepped  in  to  this 
room  and  introduced  the  subject  of  spring  flowers,  asking 
the  children  to  recall  them  by  color.  As  when  they  were 
first  graders,  they  felt  free  to  discuss  each  other's  statements 
and  make  helpful  corrections  when  wrong  colors  were 
assigned  to  flowers,  etc.  The  following  lists  were  named 
with  considerable  ease: 


Yellow 

Five-finger 
Dandelion 
Mullein 
Buttercup 
Yellow  Mustard 
Butter-and-Eggs 
YeUow  Violet 
Melilot 
Golden-rod 
Hawkweed 
Hop-dover 
Fringed  Loosestrife 
Wood  Sorrel 
Moth  Mullein 
Black-eyed  Susan 
Wild  Sunflower 
Sensitive  Plant 
Moneywort 
Small-flowered 
Crowfoot 


WhiU 

Star-of-Bethlehem 
White  Violet 
wad  Daisy 
Peppeigrass 
May-apple 
Spring  Beauty 
Dogwood 
Solomon's  Seal 
Clover 

Jamestown  Weed 
Daisy  Fleabane 
Milkweed 
New  Jersey  Tea 
Thimble  Weed 
Pussy-toes 
Morning-glory 
Dog-tooth-Violet 
Stonecup 
India  Hemp 


Blue 

Violet 
BluebeU 
Greek  Valerian 
Spiderwort 
Blue-eyed  Grass 
Wfld  Comfrey 
Morning  Glory 
Venus*  Looking-Glass 


Other  Colors 


Pentstemon 

Roses 

Dutchman's  Breeches 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit 

Green  Dragon 

Skunk  Cabbage 

Poison  Ivy 

Pink  Morning  Glory 

Sheep  Sorrel 

Curled  Dock 

Motherwort 


Wild  Ginger 
TriUium 
Alsatian  Clover 
Red  Clover 
Persinunon 
Wild  Garlic 
Herb  Robert 
Self-heal 
Sleepy  Catchfly 
WUd  Bergamot 
Gill-over-the-gro\md 
Smartweed 


Many  interesting  remarks  were  made  about  individual 
flowers  as  they  were  named,  especially  those  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous list.  A  boy  in  describing  Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
said,  "It  has  a  little  straight  thing  sticking  up  in  the 
middle.  Over  that  is  a  green  and  brown  leaf.  I  don't 
know  where  the  flowers  are."  Another  boy  quickly  ex- 
plained, "The  flowers  are  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  little 
thing  that  sticks  up  straight.  They  are  little  teeny  things." 
A  child  in  doubt  about  the  color  of  Wild  Ginger  said,  "I 
remember  it  has  a  real  fairy's  cup."  Later  they  agreed 
with  a  child  who  said  that  this  flower  and  the  Persimmon 
are  both  brownish  red.  A  little  girl  who  labored  in  vain 
to  make  all  of  us  help  her  recall  the  name  of  the  flower  she 
described,  said  at  least,  "I  can  draw  it  on  the  board." 
The  others  encouraged  her  to  do  this,  and  her  effort  was  so 
successful  that  when  she  finished  the  drawing  with  the 
flower-cluster,  a  chorus  of  voices  exclaimed,  "O  Smart- 
weed!"  The  question  of  the  exact  color  of  Herb  Robert 
had  to  be  left  till  the  flower  reappeared  above  groimd. 

It  has  been  planned  for  this  spring  that  these  children 
shall  learn  in  flower  study  some  facts  about  the  habitat  of 
plants,  using  for  their  records  four  different  charts  made 
to  represent  hillside,  roadside,  brookside  and  deep  woods. 
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READING   LESSONS 


A  Talk  on  Reading     VIII 

The  Question  of  Phonics 

IN  dealing  with  the  work  in  Phonics,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  even  in  the  primary  grade,  that  the  object 
in  view  is  a  three-fold  one.  All  drill  in  soimds  and 
soimding  should  ultimately  accomplish  three  things: 
(1)  It  should  enable  the  children  to  pronounce  new  words 
at  sight;  (2)  it  should  give  them  the  power  to  use  the 
dictionary,  and  (3)  it  should  foster  habits  of  clear-cut 
enimciation  and  the  distinct  articulation  of  words,  phrases 
and  sentences. 

The  last  named  object  is  to  be  attained  only  after  weeks 
and  months  of  patient,  imvarying  and  unending  drill  in 
the  pronunciation  of  sounds,  syllables  and  words.  This 
drill  must  be  marked  by  a  strict  degree  of  regularity. 
"Here  is  a  place  in  the  primary  grade  curriculimi  where 
haphazard  work  is  especially  fatal,  for  the  tendency  is 
always  to  fall  back  into  the  old  slipshod  habits  of  speech. 
It  is  only  after  the  teacher  has  worked  painstakingly,  for 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  through  a  long  succession  of  days 
and  weeks,  that  the  ear  is  trained  and  the  pupils  are  able 
to  detect  careless  errors  both  in  their  own  speech  and  that 
of  others.  A  few  moments  of  brisk,  wide-awake  drill  in 
the  work  along  this  line  will  be  found  to  accomplish  wonders 
even  in  the  very  slowest  children. 

In  attempting  to  realize  the  first  two  results  mentioned 
above  a  wholly  different  course  of  work  will  be  necessary. 
If  the  children  are  to  gain  the  ability  to  study  out  the  pro- 
nunciation of  new  words  for  themselves,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  vowels  and  consonants  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  These  must  be  presented,  one  by  one, 
and  the  presentation  followed  by  much  practice,  imtil  the 
teacher  is  absolutely  certain  that  every  child  in  the  class 
can  pronounce  the  sound  correctly. 

The  order  in  which  these  sounds  are  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren varies  according  to  their  difficulty.  Begin  with  the 
easier  ones,  that  is,  the  ones  most  easily  reproduced  by  small 
pupils.  A  difficult  sound  is  apt  to  be  dreaded,  especially 
by  the  more  sensitive,  so  that  the  order  should  be  carefully 
planned  out  with  a  view  to  the  fostering  of  self-confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  little  ones.  Each  new  sound  learned 
gains  largely  in  interest  if  presented  by  means  of  a  story. 
Make  use  of  any  soimd  in  nature  that  resembles  the  correct 
sound  of  the  letter  to  be  given.  Some  of  the  old  stories 
from  the  Pollard  system  may  be  adapted,  with  very  good 
success.  The  story  element  gives  the  memorizing  of 
sounds  a  fascination  that  carries  primary  children  wdl  on 
the  way  toward  the  mastery  of  them.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  present  the  vowels  and  consonants  together.    An  order 


of  presentation  is  suggested  below.  It  is  planned  so  that 
the  soimds  may  be  introduced  in  connection  with  objects 
that  have  been  familiar  to  children  in  their  home  life.  The 
degree  of  difficulty  increases  almost  insensibly  while,  at  the 
same  time,  care  is  exercised  in  keeping  the  sounds  already 
given  well  in  mind.  The  work,  as  outlined,  is  designed  to 
begin  with  the  first  week  of  school,  although  many  teachers 
prefer  to  wait  until  the  pupils  show  signs  of  noticing  the 
beginnings  and  ends  of  words,  thus  proving  that  the  atten- 
tion is  narrowing  down  to  a  study  of  the  several  letters, 
that  compose  a  sight  word. 

First  Week 

Monday    (1)    Teach  a. 

Tuesday    (1)    Teach  s  having  sound  of  z.    (2)    Drill  on  &. 

Wednesday    (1)    Teach  t.     (2)    Ear  training. 

Ear  Training.  Place  all  of  the  letters  already  learned  upon  the 
blackboard.  Teacher  pronounce  a  number  of  words  containing  these 
letters.  As  child  hears  the  letter  he  is  familiar  with,  he  raises  \&  hand 
and  when  called  upon,  touches  the  letter  on  the  blackboard  corre- 
sponding to  the  sound  he  heard.  Later  on  he  wiU  be  able  to  tell  whether 
it  was  the  first  or  last  letter  in  the  word  the  teacher  pronoimoed  for 
him.  A  great  amoimt  of  this  form  of  ear-training  is  very  helpful  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

Thursday    (1)    Teach  r.     (2)    Ear  training. 
Friday    (1)    Teach  e.     (2)    Ear  training.     (3)    Review 
all  sounds. 

Second  Week 

Monday    (1)    Teach  c.    (2)    Drill  on  all  sounds. 
Tuesday    (1)    Teach  6.     (2)    Ear  training.    (3)    Sound 

driU. 
Wednesday    (1)    Teach    m.    (2)    Review    soimds    from 

cards. 
Thursday    (1)    Teach    f.     (2)    Ear    training.     (3)    Tell 

position  of  f  in  words  heard. 
Friday    (1)    Card  drill.     (2)    Ear  training. 

Third  Week 

Monday    (1)    Teach  s.    (2)    Review  all  sounds  learned. 
Tuesday    (1)    Teach  I.    (2)    Ear  trainmg. 
Wednesday    (1)    Teach  p.    (2)    Ear  training. 
Thursday    (1)    Teach  k.     (2)    Ear  training. 
Friday    (1)    Teach  h.    (2)    Games  with  cards. 


Fourth  Week 


Monday    (1) 
Tuesday    (1) 


Teach  1. 
Teach  I. 


(2)    Ear  training. 
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Wednesday    (1)    Teach  6. 
Thursday    (1)    Teach  q. 


(2)    Ear  training. 
(2)    Rhyme  game. 


In  playing  this  game,  the  teacher  stands  before  the  pupib  and 
says,  ^'Give  me  a  word  that  sounds  like  cat."  Pupils  suggest  "at," 
"bat,"  "mat,"  etc,  until  all  have  been  given .  Work  for  exact  rhymes 
and  great  speed  in  getting  them.  This  game  is  alwa^  very  interesting 
to  children  and  affords  a  pleasant  change  when  mtroduced  at  odd 
moments  during  the  day. 


Friday    (1)    Teach  ft.    (2) 
Games  to  be  suggested  later. 


Games  with  cards. 


FircH  Week 

Monday    (1)    Teach  g.    (2)    Card  driU. 
Tuesday    (1)    Teach  ow  as  in  cow.    (2)    Ear  training. 
Wednesday    (1)    Teach  ch.    (2)    Pronunciation  drill. 
Thursday    (1)    Review  all  sounds  learned.    (2)    Ear  train- 
ing 
Friday    (1)    Teadi  z.    (2)    Games  with  cards. 

Sixth  Week 

Monday    (1)    Connect  c,  k,  and  ck.    (2)    Review  all 

sounds. 
Tuesday    (1)    Teach  v.    (2)    Ear  training. 
Wednesday    (1)    Teach  6.    (2)    Pronunciation   drill. 
Thursday    (1)    Teach  w.    (2)    Rhyming  game. 
Friday    (1)    Teach  k,    (2)    Review  all  soimds. 

Seventb  Week 

Monday    (1)    Teach  b.    (2)    CarddriU. 
Tuesday    (1)    Teach  05.    (2)    Ear  training. 
Wednesday    (1)    Teach  a.    (2)    Pronunciation  drill. 
Thursday    (1)    Teach  n.    (2)    Review  all  soimds  learned. 
Friday    (1)    Teach  u  and  o  having  soimd  of  00.    (2) 
Connect  00,  u,  o.    (3)    Card  drill. 

Eighth  Week 

Monday    (1)    Teach  d.    (2)    Game  of  matching  words. 
Tuesday    (1)    Teach  ou.    (2)    Connect  ow,ou.    (3)    Ear 

training. 
Wednesday    (1)    Teach   ew    haviujg   sound   of   00.    (2) 

Connect  00,  o,u,'ew.    (3)    Review  all 

sounds  learned. 
Thursday    (1)    Teach  ing  and  ings.    (2)    Drill  on  effect 

of  adding  s  to  words. 
Friday    (1)    Drill  on  singular  and  plural.    (2)    Teach  fl. 

(3)    Review  all  sounds  learned. 

Ninth  Week 

Monday    (1)    Teach  er  and  ers.    (2)    Drill  on  singular 

and  plural. 
Tuesday    (1)    Games  with  cards,  bringing  in  drill  on  aU 

sounds  learned. 
Wednesday    (1)    Teach  n.    (2)    Pronunciation  drill.    (3) 

Ear  training. 
Thursday    (1)    Teach  ir  and  yr.    (2)    Rhyming  game. 
Friday    (1)    Teach  ur.    (2)    Connect  ir,  er,  ur,  yr.    (3) 

Review  all  sounds. 


Tenth  Week 

Monday    (1)    Teach  g.    (2)    Ear  training. 

Tuesday    (1)    Teach  ft.    (2)    Review  all  sounds  learned. 

Wednesday    (1)    Teach   x   and   ks.    (2)    Pronunciation 

driU. 
Thursday    (1)    Teach  y.    (2)    Connect  i  and  y.     (3) 

Ear  training. 
Friday    (1)    Teach  55.    (2)    Games  with  cards. 


Eleventh  Week 

Monday    (1)    Teach  j  from  the  word  jump.    (2)    Ear 

training. 
Tuesday    (1)    Drill  on  c,  k,  ck.    (2)    Review  all  sounds. 
Wednesday    (1)    Teach  ew  having  soimd  of  d.    (2)    Con^ 

nect  a,  ew.    (3)    Pronunciation  drill, 
Thursday    (1)    Teach  o  and  u  having  sound  of  55.    (2) 

Rhyming  game. 
Friday    (1)    Connect  00,  o,  u.    (2)    Review  all  sounds 

learnt. 

Twelfth  Week 

Monday  (1)  Teach  y.  (2)  Connect  I,  y.  (3)  Ear 
training. 

Tuesday  (1)  Present  g.  Connect  j,g.  (3)  Pronuncia- 
tion drill. 

Wednesday    (1)    Teach   y.    (2)    Drill   on   all   soimds 
learned. 

Thursday    (1)    Teach  oy.    (2)    Rhyming  game. 

Friday  (1)  Teach  oi.  (2)  Connect  oi  and  oy.  (3) 
Games  with  cards. 

Thirteenth  Week 

Monday    (1)    Drill  on  ft,  ^,  X,  5,  &,  y.    (2)    Ear  training. 

Tuesday    (1)    Games  with  cards. 

Wednesday  (1)  Teach  o  having  aoimd  of  &.  (2)  Con- 
nect &,  o. 

Thursday    (1)    Teach  th.    (2)    Pronunciation  drill. 

Friday  (1)  Drill  on  ft,  6, 1,  0,  a,  y.  (2)  Spell  down  with 
cards. 

Fourteenth  Week 

Monday    (1)    Teach  th.    (2)    Pronunciation  drill. 
Tuesday    (1)    Develop  group  of  ftd  words.    (2)    Pro- 

nimdation  drill. 
Wednesday    (1)    Build  group  of  ftg  words,  and  drill  in 

pronoimdng  them. 
Thursday    (1)    Card  drill.    (2)    Drill  on  all  long  sounds 

of  voweb. 
Friday    (1)    Build  group  of  ftn  words.    (2)    Ear  training. 

Fifteenth  Week 

Monday    (1)    Build  ftb  group  of  words.    (2)    Drill  on 

00,  o,  u,  ew. 
Tuesday    (1)    Build  ftck  group  of  words.    (2)    Pronim- 

dation  drill. 
Wednesday    (1)    Build  ftn  group.    (2)    Ear  training. 
Thursday    (1)    Build  ftt  group.    (2)    Drill  on  all  long 

vowel  soimds. 
Friday    (1)    Games  mth  cards.    (2)    Review  all  sounds 

learned. 

Sixteenth  Week 

Monday    (1)    Review  all  sounds  of  short  vowels.    (2) 

Build  group  of  Sd  words. 
Tuesday    (1)    Card    drill.    (2)    Build    «g    words.    (3) 

Pronunciation  drill. 
Wednesday    (1)    Build  In   group   of   words.    (2)    Card 

drill. 
Thursday    (1)    Review  all  sounds  learned.      (2)    Build 

St  group  and  drill. 
Friday    (1)    Review   all   sounds   of   short   vowels.    (2) 

Build  Id  group  of  words  and  drill. 

Seventeemth  Week 

Monday    (1)    Drill   on   S   and   I.    (2)    Build  SI  group 

of  words. 
Tuesday    (1)    Build  ftp  "family^V^^ 
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Wednesday  (1)  Build  I^groiq)  of  words.  (2)  Eartrain- 
ing  on  long  and  short  vowds  sounds. 

Thursday  (1)  Build  1m  group  of  words.  (2)  Pronun- 
ciation drill. 

Friday    (1)    Build  In  words.    (2)    Games  with  the  cards. 

ElGHTEBMTH  WeEK 

Monday    (1)    Promiscuous  soimds  on  blackboard.    Drill. 

(2)  Build  It  group  of  words. 
Tuesday    (1)    Drill  on  ft,  6, 1, 5.    (2)    Build  ftb  group. 

(3)  Ear  training. 

Wednesday    (1)    Build  5d  group.    (2)    Drill  on  cards. 
Thursday    (1)    Build  Ick  group.    (2)    Prommdation  drill. 
Friday    (1)    Build  5g  group.    (2)    Games  with  cards. 

Nineteenth  Week 

Monday  (1)  Drill  on  short  sounds  of  all  vowels.  (2) 
*  Build  £ck  group  of  words. 

Tuesday  (1)  Build  5t  group  of  words.  (2)  Ear  train- 
ing. 

Wednesday  (1)  Review  all  short  sounds  of  vowels.  (2) 
Build  (id  group  of  words. 

Thursday  (1)  Games  with  cards.  (2)  Build  ag  family 
of  words. 

Friday  (1)  Promiscuous  words  from  different  groups 
developed.  Rapid  drill  from  black- 
board.   (2)    Ear  training. 

Twentieth  Week 

Monday    (1)    Build   fin   group.    (2)    Rhyming    games. 
Tuesday    (1)    Build  at  group.    (2)    Drill  on  &,  e,  1, 0,  % 

y. 

Wednesday  (1)  Rapid  drill  in  prommdation.  Words 
on  blackboard  from  different  groups 
of  words  already  developed. 

Thursday    (1)    Drill  on  ft,  6, 1, 6,  U,  y.    (2)    Card  games. 

Friday  (1)  Drill  on  all  soimds  learned.  (2)  Ear  train- 
ing.   (3)    Pronunciation  drill. 

During  the  remaining  eighteen  weeks  of  the  year,  the 
teacher,  following  out  the  same  general  plan  of  work, 
should  build  the  various  groups  of  words  in  which  the  long 
sounds  of  the  different  vowds  appear.  At  times  it  is  wise 
to  sdect  a  list  of  words,  chosen  at  random  from  the  groups 
already  devdoped,  and  have  them  pronounced  very  rapidly 
from  Uie  blackboard.  Itisagoodplan  to  keep  a  list  of  the 
words  given,  adding  each  new  group  as  it  is  presented  to 
the  duldren.  This  promiscuous  work,  if  given  often 
enough,  will  go  far  toward  preventing  the  confusion  that 
arises  betpreen  the  various  soimds  of  the  different  vowds. 
Every  primary  teacher  knows  from  experience  just  how 
easy  it  is  for  Uttle  children  to  give  the  sound  of  one  vowd 
for  that  of  another.  The  form  of  drill  outlined  above, 
while  slow  and  laborious  in  the  beginning,  is  well  worth  the 
time  any  teacher  feels  wiUing  to  put  upon  it,  for  ultimatdy 
it  makes  the  children  very  certain  of  the  short  and  long 
sounds  of  each  of  the  five  vowels. 

As  each  new  sound  is  taught,  it  ahoul^  be  placed  upon 
a  large  piece  of  cardboard  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  for 
drill  work.  Put  the  printed  form  on  one  side  and  the 
script  upon  the  other.  Most  of  the  sounds  required  by 
the  above  outline  will  be  found  ready  for  use  among  the 
sets  of  phonogram  cards  publislied  in  connection  with  the 
Ward  Method.  As  soon  as  a  suffident  number  of  sounds 
has  been  given,  the  following  games  may  be  found  valuable 
for  use  in  dass  work. 

Game  I 

Teacher  holds  up  several  cards  containing  written  or 
printed  sounds.  Children  look  a  moment  and  then  dose 
eyes.  Teacher  removes  one  card.  Pupils  look  again  and 
raise  hands  as  soon  as  they  can  sound  the  missing  letter.  Give 
the  card  containing  the  letter  to  the  one  who  first  tells  it 


correctly.  At  the  dose  oi  tbt  game  have  each  child  count 
his  cards.  Put  the  name  of  the  winning  pupil  upon  the 
blackboard. 

GAiCEin 

Hold  three  or  more  phonic  cards  bdbre  the  class.  Give 
FOipils  time  to  look  dosely  at  them  and  then  remove  from 
sig^t.  Have  the  childi^i  name  the  sounds  in  the  exact 
order  in  which  the  cards  were  hdd  by  the  teacher.  Have 
the  order  of  redtation  varied  by  naming  the  cards  from 
top  to  bottom,  bottom  to  top,  Idt  to  right,  etc. 

Game  m 

Place  cards  on  blackboard  ledge.  Choose  two  pupils  and 
see  who  can  first  find  and  remove  the  cards  containing  the 
sounds  given  by  the  teacher.  At  the  dose,  have,  the  pupils 
count  the  cards  removed  from  the  ledge.  The  child  hold- 
ing the  greater  number  of  cards  is  declared  winner. 

This  device  may  be  varied  by  having  the  pupils  give  the 
sounds  (to  be  hunted)  instead  of  the  teacher. 

Game  IV 

Place  cards  on  the  ledge  of  the  blackboard.  Children 
sit  at  seats  and  Usten  carefully  as  the  teacher  gives  three  or 
four  of  the  sounds  abready  learned.  Sdected  child  goes  to 
the  front  of  the  room  and  removes  the  cards  correq>onding 
to  the  sounds  given.  In  taking  the  cards,  the  child  should 
follow  the  exact  order  established  by  the  teacher  in  giving 
the  sounds.  In  time  the  number  of  dictated  sounds  may 
be  increased  to  five,  six  or  seven  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  class. 

Game  V 

1  Place  cards  on  the  ledge  of  the  blackboard.  Ask  a 
child  to  sdect  all  of  the  carr  ^  that  contain  a  long  vowd 
sound.  If  he  can  bring  them  and  is  able  to  sound  each  one 
correctly,  he  may  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  next 
child  to  carry  out  the  same  order. 

2  A  more  difficult  form  of  this  game  may  be  brought  in 
by  writing  out  the  sounds  upon  £e  blackboard  while  the 
children  watch  intently.  Erase  as  soon  as  the  last  vowd  is 
written  and  have  the  cards  brought  and  sounded  in  the 
exact  order  in  which  the  vowels  were  placed  upon  the  black- 
board. 

3  The  same  two  devices  mav  be  carried  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels. 

Game  VI 

Children  watch  intently  while  the  teacher  shows  three'or 
four  cards,  one  after  the  other.  Children  raise  hands  when 
they  are  able  to  name  the  sounds  in  the  orderf^in  which 
they  were  shown* 

Game  Vn 

Teacher  show  four  or  five  cards  at  once  and  remove.  Chil- 
dren, as  called,  name  the  card  in  the  center,  at  the  top,  to 
the  right,  at  the  bottom,  etc.  If  the  sound  is  correctly 
given,  the  child  recdves  the  card.  Count  cards  at  the  end 
of  the  redtation.  The  child  holding  the  greatest  number  of 
cards  is  declared  winner  of  the  game. 
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(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Drawing  Lessons 

LiSETTE  F.  Henderson 


ARE  you  getting  tired  of  stories?  Let  me  ask  you 
not  to.  Children  never  tire  of  them,  so  don't  let 
us  do  it  There  are  only  a  few  fundamental  ideas 
which  a  first  grade,  must  learn  about  drawing,  and 
he  really  learns  those  few  as  a  story  game.  In  fact,  he 
never  knows  he  learns  them.  They  become  a  part  of  him 
and  he  practices  them  and  never  realizes  anjrthing  about 
that  absorption  process  taking  place  within  him. 

In  April,  winter  dies  and  spring  bursts  from  the  cold 
grasp  in  which  she  has  been  held.  Boys  have  probably 
been  pla3ang  marbles,  and  girls  skipping  ropes  for  weeks; 
also,  if  the  truth  be  known,  Johnny  tried  gomg  barefooted 
last  night  over  in  the  lot  back  of  Sam  Hill's  bam,  and  cut 
his  hed  on  an  old  tin  can.  Subjects  for  stories?  Need  we 
look  for  them?  They  are  part  of  our  daily  life.  Hop- 
Scotch  is  another  story-pictures  lesson. 

Let's  say  to  the  children,  "I  saw  some  boys  all  kneeling 
down  around  a  drde  on  the  sidewalk.  There  were  some 
little  round  balls  in  the  circle.  I  wonder  what  they  were 
doing.  Let's  see  if  one  of  the  girls  can  tell  us.  She 
gue^ed  right,  didn't  she  boys?  TR^o's  going  to  make  the 
very  best  pictures  of  those  boys  playing  marbles?"  The 
next  day  uiose  drawings  go  up  on  that  same  old  clothes- 
line and  are  fully  enjoyed  by  the  pupils.  "Whose  drawing 
is  best?  What  makes  you  think  so?"  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  the  best  drawings  picked  out  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  ^' Mary  likes  Eleanor's  drawing  because  it's 
so  large  and  all  the  boys  look  as  if  they  were  really  playing 
marbles  and  not  just  sitting  there.  Let's  see  if  we  can't 
all  have  our  work  as  good  as  Eleanor's  to-morrow,"  and 
to-morrow  we  talk  about  another  game.  It  might  be  as 
well  to  have  two  or  three  of  the  best  drawings  left  in  some 
^ace  where  all  may  see  them  all  the  time  —  the  reward 
for  doing  good  work. 

Four  game  lessons  will  suffice,  always  taking  a  day  off 
between  to  show  them  their  work  on  the  line  and  pictures 
which  you  have  secured  from  other  sources,  which  will 
give  them  ideas. 

The  word  April  always  suggests  showers,  so  we  can  make 
landscapes  suggestive  of  rainy  weather.  I  think  the  best 
way  to  go  about  that  with  Uttle  children  is  to  draw  the 
landscape  —  minus  the  rain  first  and  add  it  afterwards  by 
narrow  strokes  of  the  crayon,  crayola  or  water-color, 
according  to  the  medipm  in  which  the  rest  of  the  picture  is 
drawn.  They  will  love  to  make  the  rain  and  unless  pre- 
vented from  doing  so,  may  ^il  their  pictures  by  putting 
in  a  regular  cyclone.  The  ram  must  not  be  too  heavy,  nor 
must  tihere  be  too  much  of  it. 

The  first  landscape  contains  no  figures.  The  second 
one  was  a  picture  tsJcen  just  as  school  let  out,  and  Mary, 
having  come  without  an  umbrella,  is  compelled  to  run  all 
the  way  home  during  the  rain. 

The  third  landscape  shows  Frank  walking  with  an  um- 
brella up.  Notice  —  one  figiu-e  runs  —  the  second  walks; 
see  if  they  can  fix  that  up.    Let  some  boy  run  around  the 
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room  on  tiptoe  so  as  to  see  how  he  holds  his  body  when 
running,  and  they  will  discover  that  it  is  bent  forward, 
while  in  walking  it  is  erect.  Or  show  a  picture  of  some  one 
running  and  another  person  walking  (if  possible  both 
figures  in  the  same  picture,  so  that  they  cannot  make  their 
pictures  copies  of  what  they  have  seen,  but  will  think  in- 
dependently). 

Running  figure  has  slant.    (Fig.  1.) 

Walking  figure.    (Fig.  2.) 

Now,  let's  consider  the  third  and  fourth^grades.  We 
have  introduced  figures  again  and  again. 

Have  some  pupil  pose  for  the  dass  now,  and  if  you  do  it 
this  way,  it  is  more  than  simple.  Try  a  girl  first.  Let 
her  stand  on  a  chair,  back  towards  the  audience,  holding 
an  open  lunbrella  over  her  shoulder.  The  xunbrella  and 
part  of  her  skirt  and  l^;s  will  probably  be  all  that  is  seen. 
Fig.  3. 

Work  in  charcoal  and  work  quickly,  mass  in  general 
shape  of  umbrella  and  figure,  let  children  see  if  it  is  going 
to  look  like  figure  before  them,  and  then  make  portions  of 
picture  dark  that  look  dark  and  other  portions  lighter  in 
contrast.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  at  seeing  some  good 
drawings  the  very  first  day.  Don't  let  any  diild  pose  too 
long,  not  more  than  five  minutes,  and  then  get  another  one 
who  will  look  about  the  same  when  on  the  chair  to  take 
her  place. 

Next  day  get  the  work  up  for  criticism  and  give  as  much 
praise  to  all  pupib  to  whom  it  is  due,  as  you  deem  advis- 
able. 

Perhaps  the  next  time  the  work  may  be  done  in  water- 
colors.  It's  so  very  simple  when  so  few  parts  of  the  figure 
have  to  be  thought  of. 

Leave  out  the  chair.  Put  only  a  line  at  one  side  or  the 
other  to  mark  the  ground  line  and  give  the  figure  something 
upon  which  to  rest 

I  have  placed  two  lines,  one  on  either  side.  It  perhaps 
looks  a  little  better. 

Draw  the  marginal  lines  before  attempting  any  drawing 
or  painting. 

In  painting  the  figures,  have  the  children  decide  just 
the  position  which  the  figure  is  to  occupy  on  the  paper,  and 
then  draw  the  entire  figure  in,  in  water. 

Next  pick  out  the  color  (blue,  yellow  or  red)  which  is 
nearest  to  the  one  wanted,  let's  say  for  the  skirt  of  the 
dress.  Quickly  wash  in  the  skirt,  and  leave  it  a  few 
moments,  while  we  work  on  the  umbrella,  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. 

Let's  make  the  whole  lunbrella  yellow,  quickly  add  red, 
and  last  of  all,  blue.  This  may  give  most  any  color,  if 
not  in  proper  proportions,  but  I  can't  tell  you  definitely 
how  much  of  each  to  use,  so  it  will  be  experimental  at 
first.  Don't,  however,  use  too  much  yellow.  The  blue,  if 
enough  is  used,  will  give  the  umbrella  a  pretty  dark  shade. 
It  will  probably  never  be  black,  but  if  it  is  dark  (very  dark), 
it  will  be  all  right.  The  shoes  and  stockings  the  same  way. 
I  say  if  the  umbrella  is  very  dark,  it  will  be  all  right.  Don't 
let  the  children  use  too  much  paint,  for  if  they  have  a 
chance,  a  cake  of  paint  will  disappear  in  a  few  lessons. 
Avoid  that  kind  of  darkness  and  let  them  make  it  only  so 
dark  as  will  make  it  look  well  on  the  paper.  I  shall  have 
to  leave  it  to  your  judgment. 

The  rest  lines  may  be  gray  and  not  very  thick. 

Another  day,  some  child  may  pose  standing  up,  either 
with  the  back  or  face  towards  the  class;  but  no  attempt 
at  features  should  be  allowed.  Two  poses  wiUi  the  litde 
girl  with  the  lunbrella,  the  first  day  for  charcoal  and  the 
second  for  water-colors,  and  one  with  a  boy  will  suffice 
for  now.  We  are  not  ready  for  any  further  work  in  that 
line. 

Tiy  for  some  more  one-minute  sketches.  A  base-ball 
bat,  ball  glove  or  mitt,  and  a  spring  cap  or  hat  will  do  for 
these.    Remember,  we  let  the  dass  observe  the  object,  for 
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one  minute,  hide  it  while  they  draw  a  minute,  let  it  be  seen 
one  more  minute,  and  another  minute  given  tiiiem  in  which 
to  correct  their  drawings.  Then  it  is  held  in  a  different 
position  and  they  try  again.  These  drawings  are  lots  of 
fun  and  the  teadier  usually  enjoys  them  as  much  as  the 
pupil. 

I  think  we  might  work  out  one  stencil  in  the  fourth  grade 
this  month.    If  you  did  not  decorate  the  covers  on  the  note- 
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books  suggested  in  the  January  number,  you  can  have 
a  border  put  along  the  upper  and  lower  edges  on  the  front 
cover,  not  right  at  the  edges  but  about  one-half  an  inch 
away. 

To  make  a  stencil  take  a  piece  of  not  too  stiff  paper,  the 
width  of  the  cover  and  the  same  length  if  possible.  Fold 
one  side  edge  to  the  other  side  edge  so  that  the  paper  is 
divided  in  hdves  lengthwise.  Fold  again,  thus  dividing  the 
paper  into  four  long  panels.  Leave  folded.  On  the  top 
panel,  mark  off  above  and  below  the  lines  which  will  stand 
as  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  borders.  The  work 
will  look  like  Fig.  1. 

Now,  in  that  space  marked  off  by  these  lines  and  called 
I,  draw  a  tiny  basket  or  some  other  simple  object.  It  will 
probably  look  like  Fig.  2. 

In  the  lower  space  marked  11,  draw  another  basket  just 
like  the  top  one.  You  may  notice  that  I  have  added  just 
one  tiny  rest  line  in  each  case  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 
Have  them  trace  over  each  basket  and  each  rest  line, 
pressing  heavily.  The  border  lines  may  be  traced  in  the 
same  way. 

Now  unfold  the  paper  and  the  impression  of  the  basket 
will  appear  on  one  of  the  other  spaces,  at  least,  and  perhaps 


in  all  of  them.  Trace  over  each  basket,  each  rest  line  and 
the  border  lines  with  pencil.  When  finishedi  it  will  look  like 
Fig.  3. 

Place  this  piece  of  paper  on  another  piece  and  turn  it 
with  the  pencilled  figures  next  to  the  imder  paper.  Trace 
the  figures  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  paper,  pressing  heavily, 
and  when  the  paper  is  lifted  they  will  appear  on  the  under 
paper.  By  using  a  short  knife  and  placing  the  last  paper 
on  a  piece  of  cardboard  taken  off  of  the  back  of  a  tablet, 
or  otherwise  secured,  the  figures  are  cut  out.  This  work 
must  be  carefully  done.  It  will  take  an  entire  lesson  and 
possibly  two  lessons.  The  baskets,  the  rest  lines  and  all  of  the 
border  except  a  little  piece  at  each  end  of  about  one  half 
inch  are  cut  out.  The  paper  should  now  be  made  water- 
proof, but  it  is  quite  a  little  trouble  and  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  where  the  stencil  is  used  but  once  or  twice^ 
It  is  done  in  this  way  if  you  ever  wish  to  use  it. 

Using  a  hot  iron,  run  it  over  a  cake  of  parafi^e  and  pass 
it  quickly  over  the  paper  which  is  to  be  made  waterproofs 
Repeat  again  and  again,  till  the  paper  is  covered  with  a 
slight  coating  of  this  substance. 

Place  the  stencil  paper  on  another  piece  of  paper,  and 
mix  a  water-color  in  plenty  of  water,  so  that  it  wUl  do  for 
all  the  stencil  and  be  the  same  color.  Paint  in  with  this 
mixture  all  the  cut  out  places.  Do  not  carry  too  muck 
water  on  the  brush  at  a  time.  It  will  run  under  the  edge  of 
the  cut  places  and  spoil  the  work. 

When  the  children  are  sure  that  they  can  handle  the 
whole  stencil  well  on  paper,  let  them  place  it  on  the  covers 
of  the  note-book  and  make  the  stencil  work  there  of 
some  color  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  cover  of  the 
book. 

Be  sure  the  stencil  is  absolutely  dry  on  both  sides  before 
it  is  placed  upon  the  cover  of  the  book  or  it  may  leave 
messy  spots  on  the  cover  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  an 
otherwise  neat  piece  of  work. 

After  the  stencil  is  removed,  being  careful  not  to  move 
it  round  on  the  cover  in  getting  it  off,  the  ends  of  the  border 
lines  may  be  filled  out  so  as  to  complete  the  appearance  of 
the  borders. 

It  will  take  probably  five  or  six  lessons  to  complete  the 
work. 

It  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  one-minute  poses.  There 
haste  has  much  to  do  with  the  work,  here  haste  would  cer- 
tainly make  waste.  So,  you  see,  in  doing  both  kinds  of 
work,  different  muscles  and  different  brain  cells  are  called 
into  play,  and  your  pupil  is  becoming  a  many  sided  boy,  as 
far  as  his  education  is  concerned.  He  is  being  roimded 
out. 

You  know  your  grades  better  than  I  do.  Use  only  such 
work  in  each  article  as  you  deem  advisable  and  can  carry 
through  -successfully.  Don't  think  because  it's  all  here, 
you  have  to  use  it  all,  and  then  blame  me  if  it's  a  failure. 
Use  common  sense  and  tact  in  this  as  in  other  things  in 
life. 
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Fourth  Year  Number     VIII 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 

TEACH  Greatest  Common  Divisor  and  Least  Com- 
f mon  Multiple,  and  give  fractions  with  denomina- 
tors too  large  to  find  the  L.  C.  D.  by  inspection. 
Dojnot  give  numbers  of  more  than  two  figures  and 
not  many  prime  numbers  for  denominators. 

Childrenfunderstand  G.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M.  by  division 
better  than  by  factoring,  and  the  work  is  much  easier. 
Stijl,  as  some  teachers  prefer  factoring,  I  will  give  both 
wajrs. 


By  Divis 

7 

ion: 

7    14    21 

1       2      3 

G.  C.  D.  =  7 

L.  C.  M.  =  7  X  2  X  3 
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6    12     18 
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3      6      9 

1      2      3 

G.  C.  D.  =  6 

L.  C.  M.  =  2>  3»  =  36 
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21     42    36 
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7      14    12 
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7      7      6 

=  42 


C    C    D    =  3 

L.  C.  M.  =  2  X  3  X  6  X  7  =  252 


3    7    14 


3     12 

0.  C.  D.  =  1 
L.  C.  M.  =  42 

By  Factoring: 
7  =  7 

14  =  2  X  7 
21  =  3  X  7 

G.  C.  D.  =  7 

L.  C.  M.  =  2  X  3  X  7  =  42 

6=2X3 
12  =  2'  X  3 
18  =  2  X  3« 

G.  C.  D.    2X3  =  6 
L.  C.  M.  2»  X  3»  =  36 
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After  this  is  thoroughly  learned,  teach:  To  find  the  L. 
C.  D.  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators 


2     -_     28 
^    —    TIT 

4  =  n 


A  =  4« 


5    7     14 


7|5    7 


5     1       1 


2  X  7  X  5  =  70 

Teachers  with  but  one  grade,  who  have  long  class  periods 
and  short  seat  work  periods,  will  not  need  the  whole  of 
each  lesson.  Rural  teachers,  however,  who  have  short 
class  periods  will  need  to  use  all  and  sometimes  more  than 
is  given.  Don't  give  any  more  than  can  be  done  in  school. 
Never  allow  a  child  to  take  his  arithmetic  work  home,  for  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  some  older  person  does  his  work  for 
him.  Better  one  example  done  by  the  child  than  a  whole 
page  full  done  by  some  one  else. 

Seat  Work 

1  Paul,  John,  Pierce  and  Simon  started  from  the  same 
place.  Paul  went  75  miles  east,  John  48  miles  west,  Pierre 
97  miles  west,  and  Simon  62  miles  east.  How  far  is  Paul 
from  each  of  the  others? 

2  What  cost  6i  yds.  ribbon  at  12^  cts.,  a  yd.,  8J  yds. 
lace  at  3J  cts.,  a  yd.„  5  papers  of  pms  at  10  cts.  a  paper,  4 
doz.  buttons  at  12^  cts.  a  doz.  and  9  spools  of  cotton  at 
5  cts.  a  spool? 

(In  making  out  bills  if  the  fraction  of  a  cent  is  less  than 
5  chrop  it;   if  f  or  more  call  it  1  ct.) 

3  How  much  change  will  be  received  from  a  ten-dollar 
gold  piece  from  the  above  bill? 

4  6|  +  9i  +  2j  +  4f 
200  —  143f 
124f  —  94|. 

fxlxfx^x 

6i  -^  3. 
14|  -^  7. 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


7 
IT- 


Reduce: 
1    4  mi.  16  ft.  9  in.  to  m. 

3  yd.  2  ft.  11  in.  to  in- 

5  sq.  yd.  3  sq.  ft.  101  sq.  in.  to  sq.  in. 

4  bu.  2  pk.  3  qt.  to  pts. 

6  gal.  3  qt.  1  pt.  to  pts. 
$4,  2  half  dollars,  3  quarters,  7  dimes,  4  nickels  to 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

cents. 

7 

8 

9 

10 


42,240  ft.  to  miles. 
1296  in.  to  yds. 
256  pts.  to  bu. 
256  pts.  to  gal. 


Be  perfect  on  every  definition  in  your  notebook. 

Make  problems  using  fractions: 

1  A  bill  at  a  drug  store  buying  five  articles. 

2  Addition  using  three  mixed  nimibers. 

3  -  Subtraction  using  an  integer  for  the  minuend  and 
a  mixed  number  for  the  subtrahend. 

4  Subtraction  using  two  proper  fractions. 

5  Subtraction  using  two  mixed  numbers. 

6  Multiplication  using  five  proper  fractions. 

7  Multiplication  using  an  integer  and  a  mixed  nimiber. 

8  Division  using  two  proper  fractions. 

9  Division  using  a  mixed  number  for  the  dividend 
and  an  integer  for  the  divisor. 

10    Reduce  a  proper  fraction;   an  improper  fraction; 
a  mixed  number. 

1  Write  all  the  odd  numbers  to  100. 

2  All  the  prime  numbers. 

3  All  the  even  nimibers. 


4  All  the  composite  numbers. 

5  Five  abstract  numbers. 

6  Five  concrete  nimibers. 

7  Five  proper  fractions. 

8  Five  improper  fractions. 

9  Five  mixed  numbers. 
10  Five  integers. 

1  Write  from  1  to  100  with  figures  and  letters. 

1  =  I 

2  =  II,  etc. 

2  Write  in  Roman  Notation: 

200     300     400     500     600     700     800     900 

3  Write  this  year  in  Roman  Notation. 

Factor  and  prove: 


1000 


1  315. 

2  720. 

3  10,800. 

4  1225. 

5  25,920. 

Work  by  cancellation. 

6  What  cost  42  lbs.  of  butter  if  5  lbs.  cost  $2.25? 

7  What  cost  8  doz.  eggs  if  9  doz.  cost  $3.15? 

8  What  cost  25  lbs.  of  sugar  if  8  lbs.  cost  80  cts.? 

9  Draw  diagram: 

A  field  is  125  ft.  long  and  121  ft.  wide.    How  many 
sq.  ft.  in  the  field? 

10    How  many  feet  around  the  field? 


Write  the  following  tables: 
1  " 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


8 

9 

10 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Money. 

Linear  Measure. 

Square  Measure. 

Liquid  Measure. 

Dry  Measure. 

TeU  the  kind  of  number. 

46         25  17 

Tell  the  kind  of  fraction: 

M   S   I  2i  f  i  7f 
The  factors  are  7',  3  and  5. 
Factor  3168. 
Write  the  combinations  fw  0, 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 


$43 


72  bu. 


10 

7 


Find  the  number. 


216,467  +  82,795  +  80,421  +  76,154  +  92,187. 

3  +  146  +  20,194  +  1,476  +  5  +  200,593. 

421,846,  937  —  194,749,  846. 

21,846  X  70,405. 

4798  X  276. 

Prove  4  by  multipl3^g  by  the  left  hand  figure  first. 

Prove  5  by  Long  Division . 

954,763  -*■  9. 

72,184  -4-  8. 

941,847  -i-  3000  (cut  off  the  ciphers). 

2i  +  3i  +  2A. 

i  +  ^  +  i  +  i  +  l 

8i  -  21 

90  —  46^. 

f  X  f  X  H  X  8|  X  3f . 

42f  4-7. 

A-  i 


1^  = 


Find  the  G.  C.  D.  and  t.  C.  D. 

1  2,  6,  18,  36. 

2  5,  15,  7. 

3  3,  6,  9,  12. 

4  18,  36,  72. 

5  15,  45,  70,  30. 

6  7,  5,  40,  16. 

7  45,36,72. 

8  100,  50,  25,  75. 
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9    42,  21,  3,  5. 
H)    4,8,12,16,20,24, 

1  Vance's  standing  in  Arithmetic  is  98,  Reading  92, 
English  96,  Geography  90,  Physiology  100,  Nature  Study 
100,  Drawing  90,  Writing  95,  Music  89  and  Deportment  92. 
What  is  his  average? 

2  A  man  has  three  fields.  In  the  first  there  are  12|A., 
the  second  21^^  ^^^  the  third  17|.    How  many  A.  in  all? 

3  Make  out  bill  and  receipt  it. 

(Remember  about  the  half  cent.) 

De  La  Vergne  Mills  bought  of  Carl  Hofmann: 
6i  yds.  gingham  at  27  cts.  per  yd. 
12  yds.  cotton  at  10^  cts.  per  yd. 

14f  yds.  calico  at  9  cts.  per  yd. 

3f  yds.  ribbon  at  18  cts.  per  yd. 

4  218465  X  415. 

5  Prove  4  by  division. 

6  72,195  X  40,150. 

7  Prove  6  by  multiplying  by  the  left-hand  figure  first. 

8  11,575  -^  25. 

9  Prove  8  by  dividing  the  dividend  by  the  quotient. 
10    (46  +  84)X(72  — 26)X(23  +  4)^  (12X9)-^0 

1  (2i  +  6§)X(li  +  4i)-5§. 

2  46  X  25  X  32  X  90 


23  X  100  X  8  X  9 
Reduce  to  lowest  terms: 


16  6  3  7  2  12fl  ftO 

t^        Tgr        rfi        Vn        ii^iy 
4    Reduce  to  whole  or  mixed  numbers: 


17  2  8  8  7  8  1 

T4  4  T5  7*- 


332 


0  0  0 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Reduce  to  improper  fractions: 

4f ,  19i,  87|,  96,  800,  49? 
Write  the  12's  in  Multiplication. 
Write  the  7*s  in  Division.   > 
Write  the  9  +  7  table. 
Write  the  0  —  table. 
Make  an  example  in  addition. 

1    Find  the  G.  C.  D.r 
7,  6,  35  and  14 
5,  8,  10  and  4. 

2,  4,  8  and  32. 
14,  21,  7  and  42. 
12,  10,  20  and  16. 

2  Find  the  L.  C.  M.: 
7, 14  and  35. 

5,  8  and  20. 
4,  8,  16  and  64. 
12,  72,  144,  and  24. 

3,  4,  24,  12,  48,  8  and  6. 

3  Add: 

T1F>  ^  and  yiy. 

4  Subtract  3^^  and  8 A. 

5  Ans.  only. 

(4  +  8  +  7  —  6  —  5  +  4  —  8  +  9  —  7  +  6—4 
—  5  +  7  +  6  —  12)  X  2. 


+  8 


1 
$749 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 


$49.27  +  $65.08  +  $92.01  +  $87  +  $65.03  + 
+  $26.35. 
$869  —  $7.46. 

M  +  DC  +  CCLXDC  +  DCCCIV  +  MCXCIX. 
9546  X  84. 
9,218,763  ^  9. 

102,000  -^  51,000  (cut  off 'the  ciphers). 
137,544  -5-  521. 
Write  in  Roman  Notation: 

146,  927,  305,  1459,  542 
Reduce  to  dollars  and  cents: 
425  cents,  18  nickels,  25  dimes  and  7  quarters. 
How  many  feet  in  a  mile? 


1    Write  5  odd,  5  concrete,  5  composite,  5  even,  5  ab- 
stract and  5  prime  numbers. 


Find  the  nimiber. 


2  Write  5  proper  fractions,  5  improper  fractions,  5 
mixed  numbers  and  5  integers. 

3  The  factors  are  7^  3^  and  1 1 . 

4  Factor: 

1875,  2430. 

5  Find  the  G.  C.  D.: 

6,  33  and  96. 

6  Find  the  L.  C.  M.: 

72,  96,  16. 
7    Find  the  L.  C.  D. 

i    A,    Tj':i,    i2. 

8  465  — 214H. 

9  200-1*. 
10    801,502,703  —  216,987,498. 


2 
14? 
3 
4 
5 


Reduce  and  tell  to  what  you  reduced  the  following: 
What  is  the  square  of  8,  15,  20,  25,  12,  18,  5,  16,  2, 


Which  is  more  f  or  i\,  ^  or  yV,  i  or  *? 

Divide  9  X  12  X  8  X  24  by  2  X  14  X  8. 

A  man  exchanged  150  bu.  of  grain  at  80  cts.  a  bu. 
for  cloth  at  40  cts.  a  yd.  How  many  yds.  of  cloth  did  he 
have?    (Cancellation.) 

6  Reduce  1415  cts.,  304  cts.,  9216  cts.,  and  1000  cts. 
to  dollars  and  add. 

7  Which  of  the  following  numbers  are  divisible  by  2, 
3,  5,  9,  10,  100? 

64,  27,  12,  100,  45,  50,  900,  18,  25,  21. 


Reduce  to  lowest  denomination: 

1    3  mi.  125  ft.  10  m. 

2    6  yd.  2  ft.  11  m. 

3     16  gal.  2  qt.  1  pt. 

4     12  bu.  4  qt.  1  pt. 

5    $7,  4  half  dollars,  3  quarters,  10  dimes. 

4  nickels. 

cents. 

Reduce: 

6    428  pts.  to  bu. 

7    216  in.  to  yds. 

8    324  pts.  to  gals. 

9    64259  ft.  to  mi. 

10    725  nickels  to  dollars  and  cents. 

1      f    +    T^C    +    i 

2   4  +  A  +  A. 

3    154i  +  136J  +  125J  +  276|. 

4    If-f 

5    12|  — 3i 

A       '1                 3 
0       «     —    11- 

7    14  X  18f . 

8    6  X  i 

9    1  X  16. 

10  i  X  j  X  ,V  X  J  X  If. 

11    84- i 

12    9  -5-  J. 

13    4|  X  7J. 

14   ^  ^  A. 

15    9f  -^  6i. 

1  What  cost  14}  yds.  ribbon  at  21  cts.,  6f  yds.  lace 
at  25  cts.  and  f  yds.  silk  at  75  cts.  per  yd.? 

2  A  man  had  642|  A.  of  land.  He  sold  22 If  A.  to 
one  man  and  165J  A.  to  another.  How  many  A.  did  he 
have  left? 

3  A  man  had  $9240.  He  gave  his  wife  i  of  it  and 
divided  the  other  half  equally  among  his  three  children. 
How  much  did  each  receive? 

4  261  +  92,^  +  455V 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


84iS  - 

-6545 

1 

^Xf 

^    84 

x*^ 

V     70 
X    3^- 

500  — 

276S. 

84      ^ 

42 

Tiiir  ~ 

74(T- 

176  X  12i 

29425 

-^7. 
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Week  by  Week  Lesson  Plans  in  English 

Caroline  Gripfin 


First  Year 

First  Week 
Monday 

Talk  about  the  next  month:  What  is  the  name  of  this 
month?  What  was  last  month?  What  will  next  month 
be?  What  season  is  this?  What  will  the  next  season  be? 
How  many  days  in  April?  What  other  months  have  only 
thirty  days? 

Tuesday 
Story  to  be  told  to  the  children: 

The  Morning-Glory  Seed 

A  little  girl  dropped  a  moming-glory  seed  into  a  small  hole  in  the 
ground.  As  she  did  so  she  said,  **Now,  moming-glory  seed,  hurry  and 
grow,  grow,  grow,  until  you  are  a  tall  vine,  covered  with  pretty  green 
leaves  and  lovely  tnmipet  flowers." 

But  the  earth  was  very  dry.  There  had  been  no  rain  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  poor  seed  could  not  grow  at  all. 

After  it  had  lain  in  the  ground  for  nine  long  days  and  nine  long 
nights,  the  little  seed  said  to  the  ground,  **0h,  ground,  please  give  me 
a  few  drops  of  water  to  soften  my  hard,  brown  coat.  Then  my  coat 
can  burst  open  and  set  free  my  two  green  seed-leaves,  and  then  I  can 
begin  to  be  a  vine. 

But  the  groimd  said,  ''You  must  ask  that  of  the  rain." 

So  the  seed  called  to  the  rain.  **0h,  rain,"  it  said,  "please  come 
down  and  wet  the  ground  around  me,  so  that  it  may  give  me  a  few 
drops  of  water,  to  soften  my  hard  brown  coat.  Then  my  coat  can 
burst  open  and  set  free  my  two  green  seed-leaves,  and  then  I  can  be- 
gin to  be  a  vine." 

**I  cannot,"  said  the  rain,  "unless  the  clouds  hang  low." 

So  the  seed  said  to  the  clouds,  "Oh,  clouds,  please  hang  low,  and  let 
the  rain  come  down  and  wet  the  ground  around  me,  so  that  it  may 
give  me  a  few  drops  of  water  to  soften  my  hard,  brown  coat.  Then 
my  coat  can  burst  open  and  set  free  my  two  green  seed-leaves,  and 
then  I  can  begin  to  be  a  vine." 

But  the  clouds  said,  "The  sun  must  hide  first." 

So  the  seed  called  to  the  sun.  "Oh,  sun,  please  hide  for  a  little 
while.  Then  the  clouds  can  hang  low,  and  let  the  rain  come  down 
and  wet  the  ground  around  me,  so  that  it  may  give  me  a  few  drops  of 
water,  to  soften  my  hard  brown  coat.    Then  my  coat  can  burst  open 


and  set  free  my  two  green  seed-leaves,  and  then  I  can  begin  to  be  a 
vine." 

"I  will,"  said  the  sun,  and  he  hid  at  once. 

Then  the  clouds  hung  low  and  lower.    The  rain  began  to  fall  fast 
and  faster.    The  ground  began  to  grow  wet  and  wetter.    The  seed-* 
coat  began  to  grow  soft  and  softer,  until  it  burst  open.    Out  came 
two  bright  green  seed-leaves,  and  the  morning-glory  seed  began  to 
be  a  vine.  —  Adapted 

Wednesday 
Talk  about  the  story  of  the  morning-glory  seed. 

Thursday 

Talk  about  the  part  the  rain  and  the  simshine  have  in 
making  plants  grow. 

Friday 
Play  as  a  game  the  story  of  the  morning-glory  seed. 

Second  Week 
Monday 
To  be  committed  to  memory: 

Seven  Times  One 

There's  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover, 

There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven; 
I've  said  my  "seven  times"  over  and  over, 

Seven  times  one  are  seven. 

I  am  old,  so  old  I  can  write  a  letter; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done; 
The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better, 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

O  moon!  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing, 

And  shining  so  round  and  low; 
You  were  bright,  ah,  bright!  but  your  light  is  failing — 

You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 


You  moon,  have  you  done  something  wrong  in  hcavcj 
That  God  has  hidden  your  fac?? 


j^Ie 
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I  hope  if  you  have,  you  will  soon  be  forgiven, 
And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

0  velvet  bee,  you*re  a  dusty  fellow; 
YouVe  powdered  your  l^s  with  goldl 

0  brave  marshmary  buds,  rich  and  yellow. 
Give  me  your  money  to  hold. 

And  show  me  your  nest  with  the  young  ones  in  it — 
I  will  not  steal  it  away; 

1  am  old!  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet— 

I  am  seven  years  old  to-day  J —  Jean  Ingehw 

Spend  the  rest  of  the  week  teaching  the  poem  to  the 
children.  They  always  enjoy  this  poem,  one  generation 
of  little  folks  after  another.    Did  you  not? 

Third  Week 
Monday 

Talk  about  the  rain:  Why  we  need  so  much  of  it  this 
month,  when  the  plants  are  just  starting  to  grow. 

Tuesday 
Have  the  children  write:  April  is  the  rainy  month. 

Wednesday 
For  dictation: 

Oh,  where  do  you  come  from, 
You  little  drops  of  rain? 
Thursday 

Read  or  recite  the  following  poem  to  the  children.  Talk 
about  where  the  rain  comes  from,  and  what  becomes  of 
the  water.  The  children  are  old  enough  to  underetand 
and  appreciate  it  all,  if  the  explanation  be  made  sufficiently 
simple. 

The  Rain  Drops'  Ride 

Some  little  drops  of  water. 

Whose  home  was  in  the  sea, 
To  go  upon  a  journey 

Once  happened  to  agree. 

A  white  doud  was  their  carriage; 

Their  horse,  a  pla3rful  breeze; 
And  over  town  and  country 

They  rode  along  at  ease. 

But,  ohi  there  were  so  many, 

At  last  the  carriage  broke, 
And  to  the  ground  came  tumbling 

Those  frightened  little  folk. 

Among  the  grass  and  flowers 

They  then  were  forced  to  roam. 
Until  a  brooklet  foimd  them. 

And  carried  them  all  home.  —  Selected 

Friday 

Let  the  children  play  the  rain  as  a  game.  They  can 
come  from  one  part  of  the  room  which  may  represent  the 
sea.  They  can  ride  on  a  play  doud.  Coming  gently  to 
a  garden,  on  the  floor,  they  may  play  scatter  the  drops, 
quietly,  like  an  April  rain,  from  their  finger  tips.  Then 
they  may  join  the  brook,  and  go  with  it  to  where  it  enters 
the  river,  then  follow  the  river  to  the  ocean  once  more. 

FouETH  Week 
Monday 
Tell  the  children  the  st6ry  of  Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

Tuesday 

Have  the  children  tell  back  to  you  the  story  of  Paul 
Revere's  Ride. 

Wednesday 

Read  to  the  children  Longfellow's  poem,  "Paul  Revere's 
Ride." 

Thursday 
Write  three  sentences  about  Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

Friday 
Have  the  children  play  Paul  Revere's  Ride  as  a  game. 


Second  Year 

First  Week 
Monday 

A  rainy  morning.  (If  the  morning  is  pleasant,  use  this 
exercise  the  first  rainy  day.)  Why  did  you  come  to  school 
this  morning  with  rubbers  and  lunbrella?  Why  does  the 
rain  run  off  an  umbrella?  Why  is  the  roof  of  a  house  built 
on  a  slant?  Why  does  rain  sometimes  fall  straight  down, 
and  sometimes  fall  slanting?  How  does  the  rain  tell  us 
which  way  the  wind  blows?  Why  do  rubbers  keep  our 
feet  dry?  Why  do  not  our  shoes  keep  our  feet  dry?  What 
can  you  think  of,  besides  overshoes,  that  is  made  of  rubber? 

Tuesday 
Write  five  sentences  about  rain. 

Wednesday 
Poem  to  be  committed  to  memory: 

The  Bluebird 
I  know  the  song  the  bluebird  is  singing, 
Out  in  the  apple  tree  where  he  is  swinging, 
Brave  little  fellow!  the  skies  may  be  dreary — 
Nothins  cares  he  while  his  heart  is  so  cheery. 
Hark  I  how  the  music  leaps  from  his  throat! 
Hark!  was  there  ever  so  merry  a  note? 

Listen  a  while,  and  you*ll  hear  what  he's  saying, 
Up  in  the  apple  tree  swinging  and  swaying. 
Dear  little  blossoms,  down  under  the  snow, 
You  must  be  weary  of  winter,  I  know; 
Hark  while  I  sing  you  a  message  of  cheer: 
Summer  is  coming,  and  springUme  is  here 

''Little  white  snowdrt^,  I  pray  you  arise! 
Bright  yellow  crocus,  come  open  your  eyes! 
Sweet  httle  violets,  hid  from  the  cold. 
Put  on  vour  mantles  of  purple  and  gold! 
Dafifodils,  daffodils!  say,  do  you  hear? 
Summer  is  coming,  and  sprmgtime  is  here.  —  Se! 

Have  the  poem  copied. 

Thursday 
Learn  the  first  and  second  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Friday 
Learn  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

Second  Week 
Monday 

Write  a  list  of  the  name  words  (nouns)  in  the  poem, 
"The  Bluebird." 

Tuesday 
Write  a  list  of  the  doing  words  (verbs)  in  the  poem. 

Wednesday 

Show  the  children  a  book.  Show  that  damage  done  to 
a  book  will  remain.  If  you  scratch  your  finger,  the  wound 
heals.  K  you  scratch  a  book,  what  happens?  Do  not 
break  the  back  of  a  book.  Never  mark  a  book  with  pencil 
and  ink.  Especially  never  write  anything  in  a  book  not 
your  own.  Do  not  turn  down  the  comers  of  the  leaves. 
Alwa3rs  return  a  borrowed  book.  Show  the  children  how 
to  open  a  new  book  properly. 

Thursday 
For  (Uctation: 


Little  bird  upon  the  bough, 
Sing  a  song  of  sweetness  now; 
Sing  of  roses  in  their  bloom, 
In  the  lovely  month  of  June, 
Little  bird  upon  the  bough. 

Friday 

Read  the  following  poem  to  the  children, 
the  woodpecker,  and  how  he  gets  his  food. 


Talk  about 
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How  Xhe  Wooopeckes  Knows 

How  does  be  know  where  to  dig  his  hole? 

The  woodpecker  there,  on  the  elm-tree  bole? 

How  does  he  know  what  kind  of  a  limb 

To  use  for  a  drum  or  burrow  in? 

How  does  he  find  where  the  young  grubs  grow? 

I'd  like  to  know! 

The  woodpecker  flew  to  a  maple  limb, 

And  drummed  a  tattoo  that  was  fun  for  him; 

*'No  breakfast  here!  it's  too  hard  for  that!" 
He  said,  as  down  on  his  tail  he  sat; 

"Just  listen  to  this,  Rrrr-rat-tat-tat."  —  Selected 

Third  Week 
Monday 

Play  "animals":  Give  to  each  child  a  card  having  on  it 
the  name  of  some  animal,  as  cat,  horse,  pig,  etc.  Have 
the  children  in  turn  describe  the  animals  they  represent 
as: 

I  am  covered  with  hair.  I  gnaw  bones.  I  watch  at 
night  to  see  that  no  one  gets  into  the  house.  I  say,  "Bow, 
wow,  wow,"  when  I  am  happy.    What  am  I? 


Tuesday 
For  dictation: 

He  who  plants  a  tree, 
Plants  a  hope. 
Wednesday 

Talk  about  Arbor  Day  and  Bird  Day,  and  why  we  cele- 
brate these  special  da)rs.  Why  do  they  come  in  April 
rather  than  in  January,  or  some  other  month? 

Thursday 

Write  a  list  of  all  the  trees  you  know  about.  Who  can 
write  the  longest  list? 

Friday 

Write  a  list  of  all  the  birds  you  know  about.  Who  can 
write  the  longest  list? 


Fourth  Week 
Monday 
Tell  the  children  the  story  of  Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

Tuesday 
Have  the  children  tell  the  story  of  Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

Wednesday 
Write  five  sentences  about  Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

Thursday 

Talk  about  the  new  parcel  post.  How  are  parcels  sent? 
How  heavy  can  parcels  be  sent?  What  can  be  sent  by 
parcel  post?  How  are  letters  sent?  What  does  it  cost 
to  send  a  letter?  A  post  card?  How  is  the  mail  carried 
from  place  to  place?  How  is  the  mail  delivered  in  your 
town? 

Friday 

Write  five  sentences  about  the  mails,  and  sending  letters 
and  parcels. 

Third  Year 

FmsT  Week 
Monday 

Write  a  list  of  objects  you  can  see  from  a  school-room 
window. 

Tuesday 
Write  as  many  "signs  of  Spring,"  as  you  can  think  of. 

Wednesday 
For   dictation: 

All  thac's  great  and  good  is  done 
Just  by  patient  trying. 
Thursday 
Read  the  following  poem  to  the  children: 

Wild  Flowers 

Out  amid  the  green  fields. 

Free  as  air  we  grow, 
Springing  where  it  happens,. 

Never  in  a  row; 
Watered  by  the  cloudlets 

Passing  overhead. 
Wanned  by  lovely  sunbeams, 

Falling  on  our  heads. 
Wild  flowers,  wild  flowers,  by  the  meadow  rills, 
Wild  flowers,  wild  flowers,  on  the  woody  hills. 
Wild  flowers,  wild  flowers,  springing  everywhere. 

Joyful  in  the  glad  free  air. — Selected 

Talk  about  the  coming  of  the  wild  flowers.  What  part 
have  the  rain  and  the  simshine  in  helping  the  flowers  to 
grow?  What  wild  flowers  are  in  blossom  now?  What 
other  flowers  will  blossom  before  the  close  of  April? 

Friday  ^^  j 

Write  eight  sentences  aboijij^jji^^^  I^VspOOQIC 
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Second  Week 
Monday 

Poem  to  be  committed  to  memory:    "The  Owl  and  the 
Pussy  Cat,"  by  Edward  Lear. 

Have  the  first  half  of  the  poem  copied. 

Tuesday 
Have  the  rest  of  the  poem  copied. 

Wednesday 
Learn  the  first  three  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Thursday 
Learn  the  rest  of  the  poem^ 

Friday 

Allow  the  children  to  dramatize  in  their  own  way,"  The 
Owl  and  the  Pussy-cat." 

Third  Week 
Monday 

Write  a  list  of  the  adjectives  in  "The  Owl  and  the  Pussy- 
cat." 

Tuesday 
Answer  in  complete  sentences,  the  following  questions: 
What'  is  the  color  of  your  reader?    What  is  the  color 

of  your  pencil?    What  is  the  color  of  your  hair? 

Wednesday 
Write  a  rhjrme  of  four  lines  about  a  cat. 

Thursday 
Have  the  children  read  "Paul  Revere's  Ride." 

Friday 

Have  the  children  tell  you  the  story  of  "Paul  Revere's 
Ride." 

Fourth  Week 
Monday 
Poem  to  be  committed  to  memory: 

What  Do  We  Plant? 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plan  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  ship,  which  will  cross  the  sea, 
We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails; 
We  plant  the  plank  to  withstand  the  gales, 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  and  beam,  and  knee; 
We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me; 
We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors; 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors. 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be; 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant,  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
A  tJbousand  things  that  we  daily  see; 
We  plant  the  spire,  that  out-towers  the  crag; 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag; 
We  plant  the  shade,  from  the  hot  sun  free,  — 
We  plant  all  these,  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

'^  Henry  Abbey 

Copy  the  poem. 

Tuesday 
Learn  the  first  two  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Wednesday 
Recite  the  entire  poem. 

Thursday 

Write  a  list  of  the  things  we  plant  when  we  plant  a 
tree. 


Friday 

Talk  about  the  purpose  of  Arbor  Day,  and  especially 
about  the  meaning  of  the  beautiful  Arbor  Day  poem. 

Fourth  Year 

First  Week 
Monday 
Story  for  reproduction: 

The  Cat  and  the  Chestnuts 

A  cat  sat  before  an  open  fire  where  some  chestnuts  were  roasting. 

A  monkey  who  was  hungrily  watching  the  chestnuts  said  to  the 
cat,  "Do  you  think  you  could  pull  a  chestnut  out  of  the  fire?  Your 
paws  seem  to  be  made  just  for  that." 

The  cat  was  flattered  and  she  quickly  pulled  out  a  chestnut  that 
had  burst  open. 

"How  do  you  do  it?"  asked  the  monkey.  It  is -wonderful.  Can 
you  reach  that  big  one?" 

"Yes,  but  see,  I  have  burned  my  paw  a  little." 

"Oh,  but  what  of  that,  when  you  are  maidng  yourself  so  useful?" 

One  after  another  the  cat  pulled  the  chestnuts  from  the  fire.  Then 
she  found  that  the  sly  monkey  had  eaten  them  all.  All  she  had  was 
a  pair  of  sore  claws.  —  Msop 

Tuesday 
Write  the  story  of  the  cat  and  the  chestnuts. 

Wednesday 
Write  ten  sentences  about  the  signs  of  spring. 

Thursday 

Write  a  list  of  the  wild  flowers  that  grow  in  your  vicinity, 
so  to  as  you  know  them. 

Priday 

Have  each  pupil  draw  on  paper  some  kind  of  paper. 
Exchange  papers,  and  each  pupil  write  five  sentences  about 
the  flower  he  thinks  is  intended  by  the  drawing  on  the 
paper  he  receives. 

Second  Week 
Monday 
Poem  to  be  conunitted  to  memory: 

Plant  a  Tree 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  hope. 
Rootlets  up  through  fibres  blindly  grope; 
Leaves  imfold  into  horizons  free. 

So  man's  life  must  climb 

From  the  dods  of  time 

Unto  heavens  sublime. 
Can'st  thou  prophesy,  thou  little  tree. 
What  the  glory  of  thy  boughs  shall  be? 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  jov. 
Plants  a  comfort  that  wul  never  cloy. 
Every  day  a  fresh  reality. 

Beautiful  and  strong, 

To  whose  shelter  throng 

Creatures  blithe  with  song. 
If  thou  could'st  but  know,  thou  happy  tree, 
Of  the  bliss  that  shall  inhabit  thee! 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  peace. 
Under  its  green  curtains^  jargons  cease. 
Leaf  and  zephyr  murmur  soothingly; 

Shadows  soft  with  sleep 

Down  tired  eyelids  creep, 

Balm  of  slumber  deep. 
Never  hast  thou  dreamed,  thou  blessed  tree. 
Of  the  benediction  thou  shalt  be. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  youth; 
Vigor  won  for  centuries,  in  sooth; 
Life  of  time,  that  hints  eternity! 

Boughs  their  strength  uprear. 

New  shoots  every  year 

On  old  growths  appear. 
Thou  shalt  teach  the  ages,  sturdy 
Youth  of  toul  is  immortality. 
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He  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  love; 
Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above 
Wayfarers  he  may  not  live  to  see. 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best; 

Hands  that  bless  are  blest; 

Plant:  life  does  the  restl 
Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  tree, 
And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be.  —  Lucy  Larcom 

Copy  the  poem. 

Tuesday 
Learn  the  first  two  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Wednesday 
Learn  die  second  two  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Thursday 
Learn  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

Friday 

Talk  about  the  meaning  of  the  hope,  joy,  peace,  youth, 
and  love,  as  mentioned  in  the  poem. 

Third  Week 
Monday 
Write  a  list  of  twenty  articles  made  of  wood. 

Tuesday 

Each  pupil  think  of  a  tree.  Each  in  turn  tell  about 
his  tree,  the  other  pupils  to  guess  what  it  is.    For  instance: 

I  am  tall  and  straight.  I  have  many  long  needles,  in- 
stead of  leaves.  When  the  wind  blows  through  my  branches 
it  makes  sweet  music.    What  am  I?    (A  pine  tree.) 

Or  —  I  am  a  large  tree,  with  great  branches.  My  fruit 
is  called  an  acorn.    What  am  I?    (An  oak  tree.) 

Wednesday 

Talk  about  Arbor  Day  —  why  it  is  celebrated,  and  why 
it  is  necessary  that  our  trees  be  preserved. 


Thursday 
For  dictation: 

A  song  to  the  oak!  the  brave  old  oakl 
Who  hath  ruled  in  the  greenwood  long; 

Here's  health  and  renown  to  his  broad  green  crown 
And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong. 

FounTH  Week 
Monday 
Story  for  reproduction: 

Trifles 

A  friend  of  the  great  artist,  Michael  Angelo,  was  once  watching  the 
last  touches  being  made  to  a  statue.  Some  time  later  he  visited  the 
studio  again,  and  the  artist  was  still  at  work  upon  the  same  statue. 
He  exclaimed:  ''You  have  done  nothing  since  the  last  time  I  was  here. 
The  statue  was  finished  then." 

"Not  at  all,"  was  Michael  Angelo's  reply.  "I  have  softened  this 
feature  and  brought  out  that  muscle.  I  nave  given  more  expression 
to  the  lips  and  more  energy  to  the  eye." 

"Oh,'^  said  the  friend,  ^*but  these  are  trifles." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  the  artist,  "but  trifles  make  perfection  and 
perfection  is  no  trifle." 

Tuesday 
Write  ten  sentences,  each  containing  w,  or  are. 

Wednesday 

Write  sentences,  each  of  which  contains  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing adjectives:  little,  yellow,  moist,  good,  large,  beau- 
tiful, swift,  slow,  useful,  breakable. 

Thursday 
For  dictation: 

Tinkling  down!  shining  down, 
Golden  simbeams  kiss  the  flowers, 

Wake  them  upl  wake  them  upl 
Through  the  happy  hours. 

Friday 

Play  "What  I  am  thinking  of,"  using  objects  in  the 
schoolroom. 
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History  Lessons  for  April 

Third  and  Fourth  Grades 

Florence  M.  Miller,  Teacher  of  History,  Fitchburg  Normal  School 

(The  pictures  to  illustrate  this  work  were  taken  by  Willis  B.  Anthony  of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School.) 


Before  taking  the  work  suggested  in  this  article  it  is  supposed  that 
the  teacher  has  told  the  pupils  stories  of  life  in  colonial  times;  stories 
of  events  leading  to  the  Revolutionary  War;  and  the  story  of  "Paul 
Revere's  Ride"  and  the  "Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord." 

It  is  not,  however,  a  good  plan  to  have  children  think  that  all  the 
brave  deeds  are  performed  by  soldiers;  nor  is  it  well  to  have  them  feel 
that  there  is  less  opportunity  for  bravery  to-day  than  in  the  past. 
For  this  reason  stories  of  what  the  women  and  children  did  for  thr»r 
country  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  should  be  told  Also  stories 
of  brave  deeds  to-day  should  be  connected  with  those  of  long  ago. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  the  work  more  interesting  to  the  pupils,  by 
allowing  them  to  imagine  they  are  living  at  the  time  and  taking  part 
in  some  of  the  events  connected  with  the  Revolution,  or  if  the  teacher 
wishes  to  give  simple  exercises  to  which  the  parents  may  be  invited, 
simple  imitations  of  the  costume  of  the  time  may  be  used.  The  little 
girls  may  wear  caps  and  kerchiefs.  For  the  boys  hats  may  be  made  from 
construction  paper;  buckles  and  epaulettes  of  gilt  paper,  neck  pieces 
of  white  cambnc,  and  bands  of  flannel  or  cloth  for  the  front  of  their 
coats  may  also  be  made. 

Stories  of  Brave  Women  and  Girls  in  the  Time  of  the 
Revolution 

(Note  If  the  girb  can  wear  simple  costumes  at  the  time  the  stories 
are  being  told,  it  makes  them  more  interesting.) 

When  you  hear  stories  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  you 
hear  generally  about  the  soldiers  and  their  brave  deeds. 
But  don't  you  siippose  that  tiie  women  and  girls  of  that 
time  were  brave  and  loved  their  country  as  well  as  the  men 
did? 

(The  teacher  here  tells  the  children  about  the  following  ways  in 
which  the  women  helped  their  country.  First,  the  women  gave  up  their 
pewter  dishes  and  allowed  them  to  be  melted  and  made  into  bullets 
for  the  army.  Then  the  women  used  raspberry  leaves  and  other 
things  to  make  tea;  and  made  their  own  clothing  rather  than  buy  from 
the  British.    Third,  the  women  sewed  for  the  soldiers.) 

A  letter  which  a  woman  of  Philadelphia  wrote  to  a  British 
officer  m  Boston  shows  how  the  women  sacrificed  for  their 
country.  In  this  letter  the  woman  said  something  like 
this:  "My  only  brother  I  have  sent  to  the  camp  with  my 
prayers.  I  hope  he  will  not  disgrace  me;  and  if  I  had 
twenty  sons  and  brothers  they  should  go.  I  have  not 
drunk  tea  smce  last  Christmas,  and  have  not  bought  a  new 
cap  or  dress  since  your  defeat  at  Lexington;  and  what  I 
never  did  before,  have  learned  to  knit,  and  am  now  making 
stockings  for  my  servants;  and  in  this  way  I  do  a  little 
for  the  public  good.  I  know  that  as  free  I  can  die  but 
once;  but  as  a  slave  I  shall  not  be  worthy  of  life.  All  the 
women  in  America  feel  as  I  do.  They  have  given  up 
parties,  tea  drinking  and  finery  on  account  of  love  of  their 


country.  If  these  are  the  feelings  of  the  women,  what 
must  be  true  of  the  men?" 

One  of  the  stories  about  a  brave  American  women  is 
this:  At  one  time  during  the  war,  General  Green  of  the 
American  Army  wanted  to  send  a  message  to  another 
general,  who,  with  his  division  of  the  army,  was  many 
miles  away.  There  was  great  danger  that  the  messenger 
would  be  captured  by  the  British,  so  it  was  difficult  to 
find  a  man  who  was  willing  to  go.  One  day  a  young  girl 
named  Emily  Geiger  came  into  camp  and  told  General 
Green  that  she  would  carry  his  message  for  him.  The 
general  was  greatly  pleased  and  he  wrote  a  letter  and  gave 
it  to  her;  he  also  told  Emily  what  the  message  was,  so 
that  if  she  should  lose  her  letter,  she  could  still  give  Ihe 
message.  Emily  rode  on  horseback  and  the  second  day  of 
her  journey  she  was  captured  by  the  British.  The  British 
officer  thought  Emily  might  have  come  from  General 
Green's  camp,  so  he  shut  her  up  and  sent  for  a  woman  to 
search  her.  The  woman,  who  was  friendly  to  the  British, 
soon  arrived;  but  although  she  searched  Emily  carefully, 
she  could  find  nothing  suspicious  and  Emily  was  allowed 
to  go  on  her  journey.  What  do  you  suppose  Emily  had 
done  with  General  Green's  letter?  She  was  a  girl  who 
could  think  quickly  what  to  do  and  when  she  was  left 
alone,  before  the  woman  came  to  search  her,  she  ate  up 
the  letter,  piece  by  piece.  That  was  a  strange  meal,  wasn't 
it?  After  this  Emily  travelled  the  rest  of  the  way  safely, 
and  told  General  Green's  message  to  the  other  general. 

Mrs.  Richard  Shubrick  was  another  brave  American 
woman.  Once  an  American  soldier,  pursued  by  the 
British,  ran  into  her  house  to  escape.  The  British  soldiers 
followed  and  demanded  with  many  threats  that  the  man 
should  be  given  up.  All  the  other  women  were  too  much 
frightened  to  do  anything;  but  Mrs.  Shubrick,  although 
she  was  not  strong,  placed  herself  at  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  the  American  soldier  had  hidden  himself,  and 
said  she  would  defend  it  with  her  life.  "To  men  of  honor," 
she  said,  "the  room  of  a  lady  should  be  sacred."  The 
British  officer  admired  her  bravery  so  much  tiiat  he  ordered 
his  men  to  leave  the  house. 

Long  ago,  on  that  April  morning  you  have  been  hearing 
about,  a  little  girl  in  Cambridge  was  watching  a  cow  which 
was  feeding  by  the  roadside.  The  little  girl's  name  was 
Nabby  Blackington  and  she  was  all  alone.  Suddenly  she 
heard  the  sound  of  many  horses'  hoofs  and  of  men  march- 
ing. Then  she  saw  gay  banners,  scarlet  coats,  and  bayon- 
ets.   Twelve  hundred  British  soldiers  were  mardiing  from 
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Boston  that  morning  to  meet  and  help  the  British  who  had 
gone  to  Lexington  and  Concord  the  night  before.  The 
little  girl  stood  still  and  watched  the  soldiers.  But  the 
cow  had  stopped  eating  and  she  started  to  cross  the  road 
right  in  among  the  soldiers.  Nabby  followed  toward  the 
bristling  weapons,  for  was  it  not  her  duty  to  take  care  of 
the  cow?  The  wondering  soldiers  saw  the  little  girl,  with 
her  sunbonnet  faU«i^  from  her  head,  her  frightened  eyes, 
and  brown  cheeks.  Far  away  across  the  ocean  many  a 
soldier  seemed  to  see  the  green  meadows  and  beautiful 
flowers  of  his  own  home;  and  in  place  of  the  child  crossing 
the  road,  he  saw  his  own  little  girl  in  old  England;  and  he 
smiled  as  he  looked.  Then  the  soldiers  murmured  softly: 
"We  will  not  hurt  the  child."  The  signal  to  halt  was 
quickly  giveni  and  little  Nabby  went  safely  through  the 
ranks  of  soldiers  to  join  her  cow.  Then  the  soldiers  marched 
on  toward  Concord. 

Oft  told  in  story  and  sung  in  song, 

The  deeds  of  that  day  to  the  world  belong. 

And  the  scenes  of  that  time  have  power  to  thrill 
The  heart  of  a  mighty  nation  still; 

But  whenever  the  talcs  of  the  ancient  strife, 
And  the  forms  of  its  heroes  start  to  life, 

One  picture  will  always  come  up  to  me; 
The  girl  and  the  grazing  cow  I  see. 

And  the  troops  to  the  signal  have  halted  swift. 
And  the  plumes  on  the  soft  air  gayly  drift, 

And  the  highway  bums  with  the  column's  red,^ 
As  when  "We  will  not  hurt  the  child,'*  they  said« 

—  Virginia  L.  TownseHd 


wound.  He  wanted  to  help  her.  He  was  a  newsboy  and 
a  cripple.  He  had  his  lame  leg  cut  off  and  the  skin  from  it 
was  grafted  on  the  wound  so  as  to  help  the  ill  lady.  She 
got  well,  but  William  Rugh  died.  He  was  a  hero  because 
he  help)ed  save  someone  else,  but  died  himself. 


Jakko 

Jakko  was  a  little  Eskimo  boy.  One  day  he  went  out 
on  an  ice  sled  with  his  brother.  He  had  a  harpoon  to  catch 
seals  with.  When  they  got  to  the  sea,  they  jumped  on  a 
big  piece  of  ice,  and  Jakko's  brother  paddled  the  water  with 
his  hand,  while  Jakko  held  the  harpoon.  When  they 
got  to  the  seal,  Jakko  tried  to  catch  the  seal,  but  the  piece 
of  ice  which  they  were  on,  began  to  roll  over.  Jakko 
didn-t  want  his  little  brother  to  get  drowned,  so  he  told 
him  to  sit  still,  and  he  jumped  into  the  water  to  keep  the 
ice  from  turning  over.  His  little  brother  paddled  back 
to  the  shore  alone  because  Jakko  was  drowned. 


Harry  Squires 

He  was  out  in  a  sail-boat.  The  wind  was  blowing  well 
in  the  morning.  At  noon  it  went  down.  They  were  going 
to  put  the  anchor  into  the  water  so  they  wouldn't  be  wrecked 
on  the  rocks,  but  someone  had  forgotten  to  tie  it  to  the  boat, 
so  that  the  chain  and  all  went  to  the  bottom  and  didn't 
stop  the  boat  from  going  on  the  rocks. 

Harry  Squires  took  off  his  shoes,  tied  a  rope  around  his 
waist  and  jumped  into  the  water.  He  swam  around  imtil 
he  found  a  buoy,  and  then  tied  the  rope  to  it,  and  as  this 


Stories  of  Heroes  of  To-day 

In  order  to  make  these  stories  more  interesting  to  the 
children,  white  bands  with  the  names  of  the  heroes  in  gilt 
upon  them  were  made;  and  also  a  white  banner  with  the 
words  *' Heroes  of  To-day,"  on  it.  The  stories  of  the 
heroes  were  told  to  the  pupils  of  a  fourth  grade.  After  a 
story  had  been  told,  some  boy  was  allowed  to  pretend  that 
he  was  that  person  and  have  the  name  pinned  on  him. 
When  all  the  stories  chosen  for  that  lesson  had  been  told, 
a  boy  was  allowed  to  hold  the  banner  and  the  boys  who  had 
the  names  pinned  on  them  were  called  upon,  each  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  particular  hero  he  was  representing.  Two 
or  three  days  later  the  children  were  called  upon  again  to 
tell  the  stories  and  the  following  are  their  reproduc- 
tions. 

William  Rugh 

One  day  William  Rugh  was  walking  up  the  street.  He 
beard  of  a  very  ill  lady  in  the  hospital  who  had  a  very  bad 


rope  was  tied  to  the  sailboat,  it  kept  it  from  being  wrecked 
and  drowning  all  the  people. 

Warren  Seabury 

Warren  Seabury  went  through  college,  and  when  he  got 
to  be  a  grown  man  he  ^was  a  minister.  He  decided  to  go 
to  China  one  day  to  help  the  people  over  there.  It  was 
very  hard  for  him  to  go  away  from  his  own  country  and 
leave  his  friends.  When  he  got  there  he  worked  for  them 
and  helped  them  a  great  deal.  After  he  was  there  a  few 
years,  he  died  among  them  and  never  saw  his  friends  again. 

Exercises  for  the  19th  of  April 

I    Story  of  Paul  Revere's  Ride 

The  story  is  told  by  the  teacher  or  some  older  pupil. 
Some  of  the  children  are  dressed  so  as  to  suggest  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  and  are  grouped  about  the  story-teller^ 
thus  forming  a  tableau  at  the  same  time  that  the  story  is 
being  told.  %^ 
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II    The  farmer  soldier 

A  Minute-man  of  1775. 

A  little  boy  dressed  to  represent  a  minute-man  or  farmer 
of  the  period  comes  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  says: 

"I  am  ready  to  answer  my  country's  call  at  any  minute, 
for  that  reae^n  I  am  called  a  Minute-man." 

The  boy  should  carry  a  powder  horn  and  musket;  his 
collar  may  be  turned  down  and  sleeves  rolled  up;  a  good 
representation  of  the  hats  of  the  jjeriod  may  be  made  from 
construction  paper  or  from  an  old  felt  hat.  The  costume 
may  be  made  more  exact  if  desired.  (See  the  statue  of 
The  Minute-Man  at  Concord.) 

The  school  may  answer  the  Minute-man  with  the  quota- 
tion from  Emerson's  hymn: 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

II    The  Pledge  of  the  men  at  Lexington: 

School  stands,  pupils  turn  so  that  one  half  the  school 
faces  the  other  half. 

It  may  be  arranged  so  that  those  on  one  side  are  all  boys 
and  all  wear  the  imitation  Revolutionary  hats,  or  something 
else  to  designate  them  as  Revolutionary  soldiers.  Half  the 
school  repeat  together  the  following: 

"We  trust  in  God  that,  should  the  state  of  our  affairs 
require  it,  we  shall  be  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  dear 
in  life,  and  life  itself,  in  support  of  the  common  cause." 

The  other  half  of  the  school  responds: 

*'They  kept  their  pledge,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775." 


Ill     Dialogue    Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

Characters  A  few  boys  from  the  third  or  fourth  grade,  five  or  more 
may  be  used  for  the  American  side,  and  five  or  more  for  the  British. 
The  British  may  have  bands  of  red  and  red  hats  made  of  construction 
paf)er;  and  the  Americans  have  blue  hats  and  light  yellow  bands. 
Two  girls  from  the  third  or  fourth  grade  are  used  in  the  last  part  of 
the  exercise. 


Scene  I    Boston 

(Paul  Revere  and  a  friend  meet  at  night, 
ties  an  old-fashioned  lantern.) 


The  friend  car- 


Paul  Revere  If  you  see  that  the  British  are  going  to 
march  from  the  town  to-night,  hang  a  lantern  in  the  tower 
of  the  Old  North  Church  (points  up  as  if  to  the  belfry)  as 
a  signal  to  me. 

The  Friend  I  will  watch;  and  if  the  soldiers  march  by 
land,  I  will  put  up  one  lantern,  but  if  they  go  by  sea  I  will 
hang  two  lanterns  in  the  belfry. 

Paul  Revere    I  will  be  ready,  and  if  I  see  the  signal,  I 


will  ride  to  Lexington  and  Concord.     I  will  wake  up  the 
people  all  along  my  way  and  tell  them  to  arm  because 
the  British  are  coming.    Good-night. 
The  Friend    Good-night. 

(They  separate  and  go  from  the  stage  in  opposite  directions,) 

Scene  II    Parsonage  at  Lexington 

(Screens  arranged  so  as  to  form  the  door  to  the  parsonage. 
A  guard  is  pacing  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  door.  Paul 
Revere  rushes  in,  making  a  great  deal  of  noise,) 

Paid  Revere    Awake!    Awake! 

The  Guard    Do  not  make  so  much  noise. 

Paid  Revere  Noise!  You'll  have  enough  of  it  here 
before  long.    The  British  are  coming  out! 

Parson  Clark  (looking  out  from  behind  the  screens)  Who's 
there? 

Paul  Revere    I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Hancock. 

Hancock    Come  in,  Revere;    we're  not  afraid  of  you. 

(Revere  goes  through  the  door  in  behind  the  screens,) 

Scene  III    Lexington  Green 

(A  bell  is  rung  and  the  minute-men  begin  to  assemble. 
Captain  Parker  faces  them  and  says) 

"Every  man  load  his  gun  with  powder  and  ball.  Stand 
your  ground!  Don't  fire  unless  fired  upon!  But  if  they 
want  to  have  a  war,  let  it  begin  here! " 

(All  after  this  may  be  omitted  if  desired,) 

(British   enter,) 

British  General    Disperse,  ye  rebels!    Disperse! 

Scene  IV    Retreat  of  the  British  to  Boston 

(The  British  are  marching.  From  behind  a  fence  an 
American  is  aiming  his  musket  at  one  of  them.)     (Tableau,) 

Scene  V 

(Two  little  girls  dressed  in  white ,  one  wearing  a  red  kerchief 
and  cap,  and  the  other  blue,  come  on  the  stage.  The  first  girl 
saySy  "5(?  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere,  etc.,  to  the 
end  of  the  line,  ^'  And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore!^' 
The  second  girl  finishes  Longfellow^ s  poem.) 

IV     How  the  women  and  girls  helped  their  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.     (Tableau.)         %^ 
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(There  should  be  a  brief  explanation  given  before  the 
tableau.) 

First  Tableau  Patriotic  women  of  Boston  serving  tea 
made  of  raspberry  leaves. 

A  small  table  in  the  centre  of  the  stage;  upon  this 
table  are  placed  as  many  old-fashioned  tea  things  as  can  be 
obtained.  Little  girls  are  grouped  around,  dressed  in  lace 
caps,  aprons,  and  kerchiefs.  A  boy  stands  in  front  of  the 
table,  bowing  to  one  of  the  girls,  who  is  handing  him  a  cup 
of  tea. 

Second  Tableau    Melting  pewter  dishes  to  make  bullets. 

A  fireplace  in  the  center;  to  iron  kettle  is  hung  over  the 
fire  or  else  placed  near  the  fireplace.  All  the  jjewter  dishes 
that  can  be  obtained  are  placed  near.    A  little  girl  stands 


leaning  over  the  kettle  and  holding  a  pewter  dish,  which 
she  is  about  to  drop  into  the  kettle. 

Third  Tableau    Sewing  for  the  soldiers. 

Two  or  three  little  girls  at  an  old  table  cutting  and  fixing 
bandages.  One  little  girl  is  seated,  with  her  feet  on  a  foot 
stove,  knitting.  Anodier  girl  is  using  the  spinning  wheeL 
Other  little  girls  may  be  grouped  about  sewing. 

V    Patriots  of  To-day. 

Boys,  representing  certain  patriots  or  heroes  of  to-day 
and  carrying  a  banner,  march  upon  the  stage.  ;  Each  boy 
tells  briefly  something  about  the  hero  he  represents. 

These  exercises  follow  the  line  of  work  that  has  been  takem 
in  the  stories  for  April. 

Any  patriotic  songs  may  be  used  with  the  exercises. 


>/• 
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April  Dictation  Lessons 

"Look  under  the  trees.  Do  you  find  some  little  brown 
scales?  They  have  fallen  from  the  buds.  •  The  buds  are 
swelling.    See  how  large  they  are. 

What  comes  from  buds?  Leaves  and  flowers  come  from 
buds.  At  first  they  are  very  small.  Day  by  day  they 
grow  larger  and  larger. 

The  elm  trees  have  blossomed.  The  flowers  are  very 
small  There  are  thousands  of  them  on  one  tree.  From 
them  the  seeds  will  grow.  The  elm  tree  has  flowers  be- 
fore it  has  leaves. 

See  the  maple  trees.  How  red  they  look!  Are  there 
red  leaves  on  them?  Let  us  look  at  a  branch.  See  the 
tiny  red  blossoms.  They  are  small  like  the  elm  flowers. 
All  maples  do  not  have  red  blossoms.    Some  have  green. 

The  cherry  tree  is  the  first  fruit  tree  to  blossom.  It  has 
lovely  white  flowers.  They  grow  very  thickly.  The  white 
petals  fall  very  soon.     They  look  like  snow  on  the  grass. 

The  pear  tree  blossoms  after  the  cherry.  Its  flowers  are 
white  too.  Each  blossom  may  grow  into  a  pear.  These 
flowers  do  not  grow  so  thickly  as  the  cherry  blossoms. 

The  apple  blossoms  come  next.  They  are  larger  than  the 
others.  They  have  lovely  pink  streaks  in  them.  They 
are  very  beautiful.  The  pink  buds  look  like  little  rosebuds. 
During  the  summer  most  of  the  blossoms  turn  into  apples. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  peach  tree  in  bloom?  The  blossoms 
are  pale  pink.  They  are  very  dainty.  All  fruit  trees  have 
pretty  blossoms,  but  they  do  not  last  long;  the  petals  fall 
very  soon. 

A  dandelion  flower  opened  her  yellow  petals.  There 
were  many  of  them  and  they  w^re  very  bright.  She 
stretched  them  out  and  looked  up  at  the  round,  hot  sun. 
The  flower  shone  like  a  golden  circle  on  the  green  grass. 


"You  are  like  a  little  sun,"  said  Jennie. 

A  pink  geranium  lived  in  a  pot.  Other  geraniums  stood 
beside  it.  They  were  pink,  red  and  white.  Their  leaves- 
were  round  and  soft  and  green.    They  had  a  pleasant  smell. 

John  said,  "I  like  the  red  geraniums  best." 

How  straight  the  tulip  grows!  It  holds  its  bright  blos- 
soms up  to  Uie  sky.  Some  tulip  flowers  are  red,  some  are 
yellow,  and  some  are  white.  In  some,  the  colors  are  mixed. 
The  flower  is  shaped  like  a  cup. 

The  grass  is  growing  thick  and  green.  It  smells  fresh 
and  sweet.  Kneel  down  and  look  closely  at  the  little 
green  blades.  How  tender  and  soft  they  are.  How  bright 
the  color  is.    The  grass  is  very  beautiful. 

I  know  a  bright  yellow  flower.  It  shines  like  satin.  It 
has  five  petals.  It  grows  in  the  fields.  I  like  to  see  it. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  its  name  is?    Yes,  it  is  a  buttercup. 

I  know  another  wild  flower.  It  has  many  white  petals. 
The  centre  is  round  and  yellow.  It  grows  thickly  in  the 
fields.  The  children  love  it.  Do  you  know  what  it  is? 
It  is  a  daisy. 

See  the  golden-rod!  It  comes  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
like  a  golden  feather.  It  grows  by  the  roadside.  Golden- 
rod  is  not  afraid  of  the  dust  and  heat.  It  is  strong  and 
sturdy.  See  this  spray  of  golden-rod.  It  is  made  up  of 
hundreds  of  tiny  flow^ers.  Each  one  is  like  a  golden  star. 
We  all  love  the  goldenrod. 

Look  at  this  pretty  blue  flower.  It  grows  by  the  road- 
side. It  is  shaped  like  a  daisy.  The  middle  is  yellow. 
The  petals  are  blue.  They  are  as  blue  as  the  sky.  It 
likes  to  grow  with  the  goldenrod. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  this  pretty  flower?  It  is  the 
aster. 

Watch  the  trees.  The  leaves  are-4)eginning  jto  turn. 
Watch  the  elm  and  the  maple.^^  ^y  VjOOQ IC 
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The  Use  of  the  Ruler 

Irene  Douglass 

FEW  years  ago  the  above  title  would  have  conveyed 
a  very  ominous  meaning  to  one's  mind,  and  the 
boys  of  yesterday  could  easily  have  told  you  the 
use  to  which  the  ruler  in  the  teacher's  desk  was 
usually  put.  To-day,  however,  we  find  it  an  excellent  in- 
stnmient  for  aicUng  and  educating  us  in  the  calculation  of 
distances  and  size. 

In  the  second  grade,  the  acquaintance  with  the  twelve 
inch  ruler  is  requu^ed  and  there  are  numerous  ways  by  which 
this  uninteresting  and  once  awe-inspiring  piece  of  wood  can 
i  be  made  very  attractive  and  instructive. 

Il    Introductory  exercise 

A  foot  rule  is  laid  on  each  desk,  and  a  few  minutes  given 
for  investigation  and  inspection.  Then  come  a  few  ques- 
tions: "  What  is  this  for?  "  *'  Have  you  ever  seen  anyone 
using  this?"  **What  was  he  measuring?"  etc.  I  speak 
of  it  as  a  foot  rule,  emphasizing  the  word  foot,  and  prob- 
ably some  child  attempts  to  see  if  his  own  foot  will  be 
equal  to  the  ruler,  and  a  good  deal  of  mirth  is  caused  by 
the  thought  of  anyone  having  a  foot  as  long  as  the  measure. 

2  Measure  articles,  disregarding  the  inch  divisions 
Teqcher    Measure  the  teacher's  desk.    How  long  is  it? 
Pupil .  It  is  four  feet  and  a  little  more. 

Teacher    How  wide  is  it? 

Pii^il    Just  three  feet. 

Teacher  Find  how  many  feet  there  are  in  these  long  lines 
on  the  board.  . 

Pupil  This  one  is  two  feet,  and  that  one  is  one  foot 
and  half  another,  etc. 

3  Measure  articles  regarding  the  inch  divisions 

After  discussing  more  fully  the  division  into  inches, 
but  disregarding  the  smaller  subdividing  lines,  the  teacher 


may  say,  ^'Oiu:  pane  is  broken.  Let  us  measure  the 
window  so  that  we  can  tell  the  carpenter  (or  glazier)  how 
big  the  new  pane  must  be."  The  answer  may  be,  "It  i* 
one  foot  and  nine  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  and  three  inches 
long." 

Each  child  is  measured  by  two  comrades. 

Teacher    How  tall  is  Elsa? 

Pupil    Elsa  is  three  feet,  three  inches  tall. 

Teacher    How  tall  is  Eileen? 

PupU    Eileen  is  three  feet  seven  inches  tall. 

Teacher    How  much  taller  is  Eileen  than  Elsa? 

PupU    Just  four  inches  taller. 

Our  exercise  books  are  measured  and  are  found  to  be 
six  inches  wide  and  nine  inches  long.  The  pupils'  desks  have 
to  be  measured  also,  and  the  number  of  inches  difference 
between  the  longer  and  smaller  desks  discovered. 

4  Cutting  paper  into  desired  lengths 

Distribute  paper  nine  inches  by  four  inches.  Have 
this  folded,  and  cut  into  four  strips  of  nine  inches  in  length. 
Take  one  strip,  measure  and  cut  oflF  six  inches  from  it,  and 
write  the  figure  6  on  it.  Measure  the  smaller  remaining 
piece.  Write  the  figure  3  on  it.  Put  these  two  pieces 
together  again,  measure  and  we  find  again  that  six  inches  and 
three  inches  make  nine  inches.  In  like  .manner  divide  the 
other  strips  into  pieces  measuring  seven  and  two  inches, 
five  and  four,  eight  and  two.  Then  combine  any  two  strips 
as  seven  and  three,  and  measure  to  find  the  result  of  the 
combined  number  of  inches.  This  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent aid  in  remembering  combinations  of  numbers,  and 
can,  of  course,  be  much  elaborated  upon. 

5  Guessing  lengths  and  then  verifying 

The  children  may  guess  the  length  of  a  line  drawn  on  the 
board,  the  height  of  the  door,  the  length  of  the  pointer,  e.g. 
*'The  line  is  about  three  feet  long.  The  door  looks  nearly 
eight  feet  high."  After  different  guesses  have  been  made 
the  children,  by  using  their  rules,  may  ascertain  correctly 
the  exact  length  or  height  of  the  objecL  VjOOQ IC 
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6  The  Yard  Measure 

The  teacher  may  ask  the  question, "  When  we  want  to  buy 
a  ribbon  do  we  ask  for  three  feet  of  it?"  Some  child  may 
supply  the  word  yard.  Produce  a  yard  stick  and  have  the 
children  find  how  many  foot  rules  are  equal  to  the  yard 
measure.  Play  selling  at  a  ribbon  counter,  using  the  paper 
wound  round  the  bolts  of  ribbon. 

First  Child    How  much  is  your  ribbon? 

Second  Child    Ten  cents  a  yard. 

First  Child    Please  give  me  two  yards. 

These  yards  are  measured  and  cut  off.  A  play  twenty- 
five-cent  piece  is  given,  and  five  cents  change  received. 
Perhaps  some  child  may  demand  a  yard  and  a  half.  Then 
slight  difficulties  come  up,  but  are  successfully  surmounted. 
We  measure  the  curtain  on  the  blackboard,  and  we  calculate 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  room. 

7  Constructing  a  ruler 

Make  a  ruler  twelve  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide  out 
of  heavy  paper.  Mark  ofiF  the  inches  and  write  the  figures. 
The  more  capable  ones  may  even  essay  the  half,  quarter,  and 
three-quarter  inch  lines. 

S    Drawing  with  aid  of  rider 

The  children  may  draw  lines  of  different  lengths,  or 
construct  oblongs  and  squares  of  given  dimensions.  A 
calendar  for  the  month  may  be  drawn,  the  teacher  again 
giving  the  dimensions  required. 


Start  with  leaves,  fruit  or  vegetables.  The  lemon,  pear, 
banana,  apple,  beet,  carrot  and  squash  are  all  excellent. 
Then  take  up  figures  in  action,  always  allowing  the  children 
to  suggest  the  placing  and  whatever  else  they  would  like 
to  make  the  picture  complete. 

When  ready  to  put  up  new  cuttings  impin  the  old  ones 
and  remove  the  chalk  work  with  a  sti§  brush. 


Picture  Stories 


Free-hand  Cutting 

H.  F.  B.. 

What  paper  cutting  could  be  more  appropriate  for  April 
than  the  illustration  shown  below. 

Whatever  you  cut  be  sure  the  child  is  interested  in  it. 

These  cuttings  being  so  large,  I  could  mount  but  few  of 
them.  Each  child  strives  to  have  his  cutting  among  those 
chosen,  knowing  I  can  use  only  the  very  best  for  a  picture. 

At  some  time  during  the  year  every  child  has  had  one 
or  more  cuttings  mounted,  so  no  one  becomes  discouraged. 


While  teaching  in  a  rural  school,  my  children  kept  bring- 
ing pictures  in  bright  colors  of  farm-houses,  advertisments 
of  rooms  made  beautiful  by  Sberman-Willams  paint, 
then  separate  smaller  ones  of  sheep  and  cows. 

I  always  accepted  them  with  a  polite  "Thank  You," 
but  was  in  a  quandary  how  to  use  them  when  one  day 
I  spied  some  pieces  of  oak  tag  lying  idle  in  my  drawer. 
Happy  thought!  I  would  paste  the  pictures  on  half- 
sheets  and  make  some  reading  charts  for  my  little  ones. 
I  soon  had  evolved  a  series  of  lessons.  The  first  on  the 
building  of  a  home. 

"Children,"  showing  the  picture,  "we  will  build  a  home 
to-day  —  a  large,  beautiful  farm-house  away  up  among 
the  hills.  What  color  shall  we  have  it?  Yellow?  Yes, 
that  is  a  good  color,  with  a  dark-brown  roof,  and  a  wide 
piazza.  Behind  it  will  stand  a  bam  with  a  red  painted 
door. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  yard.  Here  are  some  fine 
trees  on  each  side  of  the  driveway  —  shall  we  call  them 
maple?  And  away  out  here  to  one  side  is  a  flower-bed  with 
bright  colored  geraniums.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  live  in 
this  house?    Of  course  you  would." 

All  the  while  I  was  talking  I  kept  the  picture  before  the 
class,  and  jotted  down  on  the  blackboard  the  words  I 
wished  them  to  remember.  These  words  were  also  used 
as  a  spelling  lesson. 


build 

color 

barn 

yard 

home 

yellow 

door 

trees 

farm 

brown 

roof 

maple 
Lena  E.  Bliss 
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Sewing  Card 


Calendars 


Sunbonnet  Babies  Primers  which  are  unfit  to  be  used  as 
reading  books,  may  be  put  to  another  use. 

Each  child  may  cut  twelve  pretty  pictures  from  these 
books. 

Next  twelve  pieces  of  paper,  the  same  size,  may  be  cut. 

Paste  on  each  sheet  one  of  these  pictures,  below  which 
may  be  pasted  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  calendar  pad. 

Each  sheet  may  be  fastened  together  with  raffia. 

This  is  not  only  good  for  seat  work,  but  it  teaches  them 
the  number  of  months  in  the  years,  their  names,  and  number 
of  days  in  the  month. 

Florence  B.  Cory 


Jointed  Animals 

I  wonder  if  Miss  Pelton  will  forgive  me  if  I  suggest  a 
few  improvements,  which  may  be  added  to  her  fascinating 
Teddy  Bear?  Most  teachers  will  remember  her  pattern 
given  in  the  December,  1910,  Primary  Education.  My 
boys  and  girls  made  them  as  soon  as  the  instructions  were 
published,  and  they  were  all  charmed  with  Teddy,  as  he 
appeared  in  front.  But,  oh  dear!  disillusionment  fol- 
lowed when  one  looked  at  the  other  side.  An  alarming 
display  of  fastener  ends  was  brought  to  view. 

"Oh,  he's  only  real  on  one  side,''  exclaimed  one  little  boy. 

We  looked  round  for  some  remedy  for  this,  and  overcame 
the  difficulty  by  making  two  bodies  with  one  leg,  arm, 
and  head  each  When  the  limbs  had  been  fitted  on  to  the 
bodies,  the  latter  were  joined  with  dabs  of  glue,  leaving 
room  for  the  limbs  to  move.  The  only  signs  of  Teddy's 
mechanism  now  were  the  bright  heads  of  the  fasteners, 
which  were  rather  an  ornament  than  otherwise,  and  the 


children  were  highly  delighted  with  a  bear  that  was  a 
Teddy  on  both  sides.  This  was  all  very  satisfactory  until 
one  child  remarked: 

"This  Teddy  isn't  soft  like  ours  at  home.  You  could 
stroke  that  one." 

Apparently,  we  were  not  quite  perfect  yet.  Next  year 
we  each  cut  out  two  cardboard  patterns  and  two  brown 
velvet  ones.  We  glued  the  latter  to  the  cardboard,  sewed 
the  features  with  black  wool  and  stitched  on  two  small 
black  beads  for  the  eyes.  Lastly,  we  fastened  the  two 
bodies  together. 

Result,  a  substantial,  strokable  Bruin. 

Next  time,  we  are  going  to  make  double  bears  in  felt. 
These  form  an  ideal  gift  to  hospitals. 

'We  «iso  used  -the  ^elephant  .and  camel  patterns  in  the 
Primary  Education,  for  October,  1911.  A  great  many 
other  animals  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

E.  H.  C. 

For  Assigning  Places  at  Blackboard 

My  fourth  grade  children  often  work  at  the  blackboard. 
My  class  is  so  large  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  definite 
places  to  all,  and  my  "blackboard  tactics"  were  few.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  say,  "John,  the  corner  board;  Mary, 
the  board  by  the  door,"  etc.  So  I  took  a  calendar  with 
very  large  figures  and  cut  out  the  numbers  to  seventeen, 
which  was  the  number  I  could  send  to  the  board  at  one  time. 
Then  I  pasted  a  number  over  each  part  of  the  board  that 
would  be  assigned  to  one  child.  Now,  I  say,  "  Mary,  No.  1, 
John,  No.  2,"  and  my  class  gets  to  the  places  where  I  wish 
them  to  go  in  a  very  short  time. 

Did  you  ever  use  sawdust  on  your  sand-table  instead  of 
sand?    Just  try  it.    You'll  like  it.      C^  r\r\rs\t> 
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bag.  Now  take  the  double  oblong 
SHRT  and  using  the  curved  line  HR 
as  a  guide  to  the  eye,  cut  the  curved 
lines  FG  and  IK.  The  little  pieces  thus 
formed  are  the  handles  of  the  doctor's 
bag  — K'G'FGKI  and  G'R'HRGF. 
The  remaining  double  *  oblong  SIKT 
when  opened  is  the  figure  T'K'IKTS, 
or  the  top  of  the  sign  board. 


A  Mother  Goose  Paper  Gutting 
for  April 

Mary  Tucker  Merrill 

Doctor  Foster 

Went  to  Gloster, 
In  a  shower  of  rain; 

He  stepped  in  a  puddle 

Up  to  his  middle 
And  never  went  there  again. 

Directions 

Fold  the  circle  in  halves.  This  gives  the  line  AB.  Cut 
AB.  Take  the  semi-drcle  AEB  and  cut  CD,  CABD  form 
the  handle  of  the  lunbrella  after  folding  XY  and  CED  the 
top  of  the  umbrella.  Now  take  the  semi-drcle  AHB  and 
cut  LM.  ALMB  forms  the  front  of  the  sign  board.  Fold 
the  semi-circle  LHM  in  halves  lengthwise  (that  is  fold  L 
to  M).  This  gives  the  line  SH  .  Open  the  semi-drcle  and 
fold  H  to  S.  This  gives  the  line  OP.  Open  the  semi- 
cirde  once  again  and  fold  it  in  halves  lengthwise  as  before 
(that  is,  fold  LIM).  Keep  this  double  quarter  drde  in- 
tact and  cut  RT  (notice  that  T  must  be  a  little  nearer  to 
S  than  to  M;  that  is,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center  of 
the  line  SM,  in  order  that  the  proportions  of  the  forms  cut 
be  good).  RTMP  and  its  corresponding  piece,  RTLO,  when 
VP  and  V'O  have  been  folded  into  place,  form  the  doctor's 


The  Bouncing  Ball 

Hem:ndeen  Harris 

Many  teachers  introduce  bouncing 
ball  games  in  their  school-rooms,  but 
many  do  not;  therefore  they  do  not 
realize  the  value  of  such  games. 

Here  are  a  few  games  we  play,  using 
a  large  hollow  rubber  ball  which  cost 
us  the  small  sum  of  thirty-five  cents. 
The  children  helped  to  purchase  it  by 
each  contributing  a  penny,  soeach  feels 
that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  ball  and 
that  he  must  take  good  care  of  it. 

For  beginning  reading  classes,  word 
drills  and  phonetic  drills  are  very  im- 
portant. My  pupils  tire  of  finding  the 
words  on  the  blackboard  or  chart,  so 
we  vary  9ur  drills  with  a  good,  brisk 
game  of  ball  in  this  manner. 

I  chalk  a  large  cirde  on  the  floor. 
This  we  call  a  pie.  In  each  piece  I 
write  a  word  or  a  sound. 

One  child  stands  outside  the  circle 
and  tosses  the  ball  so  that  it  will  bounce 
infiide  the  cirde.  The  child  who  first 
gives  the  sound  or  word  on  which  the 
ball  bounced  is  allowed  to  throw  the 
ball  next  and  so  on  until  the  children 
have  had  a  thorough  drill. 

For  first  and  second  grade  number 
work  draw  squares  on  the  board  or 
floor  and  write  a  number  or  combina- 
tion inside  each  square. 

Each  child  tosses  the  ball  two  or 
three  times.  The  first  time  the  ball 
bounces  on  two,  the  next  time  on  four,  and  the  third  time 
on  one. 

Every  child  in  the  class  adds  without  being  told  to  add 
to  see  how  many  John  made.  Then  they  add  when  Mary 
throws  to  see  if  Mary  has  a  larger  score  than  John,  and  con- 
tinue to  add  the  different  scores  to  see  who  wins  the  game. 
Try.  it  this  way,  too.  Mary  throws  the  ball  and  it 
bounces  on  the  combination  6  -f  6.  Fred  says,  "Twelve." 
Fred  tosses  the  ball,  it  bounces  on  8  —  4  and  some  child 
answers,  "Four." 

Primary  work  is,  in  the  greater  part,  repetition  and  has 
to  be,  if  the  first  ideas  are  lastmg,  but  it  may  be  so  handled 
that  it  need  not  become  monotonous. 


April 

Susan  M.  Kane 

Hillsides  smiling  at  valleys. 
Rivers  crowding  their  banks.; 

Breezes*  blowing  warm  sallies, 
Trees  reaching  up  to  give  thanks. 

Sunshine  coaxing  the  flowers. 
Bird-notes  that  quicken  and  start; 

Leaflets  lisping  in  showers,      r-vr^Tp^ 
April  chanmng  the  heart  vJVlV^ 
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LANGUAGE  AND   OCCUPATION  LESSONS 
Red  Riding-Hood 

Gertrude  I.  Bigelow 


SOME  ONE  has  suggested  that  books  and  pictures 
are  friends  on  whom  we  can  depend,  for  when  we 
have  learned  to  know  and  love  them  we  may  re- 
turn to  them  and  always  find  them  the  same. 

How  true  this  is  and  how  comforting  as  well  just  to  know 
that  on  the  apparently  silent  book  shelves  of  our  little 
home  are  books  suited  to  all  our  moods  if  we  have  chosen 
intelligently  and  read  sympathetically.  But  along  with 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  and  the  realization  of  the  great 
Wealth  tiiese  apparently  silent  friends  bring  into  our  Uves, 
comes  the  opportunity  to  each  and  every  teacher  of  little 
children  to  awaken  this  love  of  books  which  is  within  the 
breast  of  nearly  every  child.  A  wonderful  opportunity, 
indeed;  first,  because  we  deal  with  the  little  chiloren  almost 
first  hand;  and  second,  because  it  is  our  privilege  to  lead 
them  into  a  veritable  wonder  world  of  myth,  fable  and 
reality  from  which  some  of  the  greatest  lessons  of  life  may 
be  learned. 

How  interesting  it  is  to  see  and  know  the  varied  interest 
that  children  will  take  in  the  same  story,  all  depending  upon 
the  individuality  of  the  child,  the  experiences  of  which  his 
little  life  can  boast  and  the  sympathetic  appeal  to  child 
life  (in  general)  which  the  author  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  express  in  well  chosen  w  ords  and  thoughts. 

With  the  child  as  well  as  with  the  grownup  this  appeal 
to  individuality  and  moods  is  easily  met  in  the  wise  dioice 
of  a  story  at  the  psychological  moment,  and  at  no  time 
should  the  literatinre  of  little  children  be  allowed  to  drift 
wholly  into  one  channel  for  too  long  a  time,  but  rather 
should  it  be  varied  by  a  careful  selection  of  fairy  stories, 
myths,  fables  and  history  stories,  in  order  that  a  well- 


rounded  development  of  imagination,  sympathy  and 
reason  may  be  the  result. 

With  the  very  little  children  of  kindergarten  age  there 
are  no  stories  more  fascinating  to  a  class,  as  a  whole,  than 
stories  of  animal  pets,  mother  love  and  fairies;  which 
fact  is  not  at  all  surprising,  for  in  the  former  the  child  feels 
the  connecting  link  between  his  home,  from  which  he  has 
just  come,  and  this  strange  new  world,  the  kindergarten; 
and  in  the  latter  comes  the  most  natural  of  all  appeals  to 
the  imagination  which  is  literally  the  Child's  World. 

In  his  imagination  the  normal  child  lives  and  moves  and 
almost  has  his  being. 

Have  you  ever  known  and  studied  a  child  who  im- 
fortunately  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  this 
child's  World  of  Imagination:  there  are  a  few  such  chil- 
dren and  they  are  pitiable  little  objects  indeed,  poverty- 
stricken  in  the  rights  that  are  naturally  theirs  either  be- 
cause of  a  meagre  inheritance  along  this  line  of  develop- 
ment or  because  of  a  lack  of  stimulus  to  the  awakening  of 
the  imagination  in  his  home  surroundings.  So  do  not 
for  one  moment  question  the  use  of  a  wise  choice  of  fairy 
stories  with  children  of  all  ages,  so  long  as  they  continue 
to  fascinate,  for  there  is  a  natural  reason  for  it.  It  is  liter- 
ally a  case  of  demand  and  supplv. 

As  the  children  advance  in  the  grades  the  fairy  storic« 
should  be  added  to  and  augment^  by  a  wise  choice  of 
myths  and  fables  which  will  unconsciously  teach  the 
children  lessons  of  the  great  power  of  honesty,  bravery, 
perseverance,  sympathy  and  kindness,  as  well  as  the  weak- 
ness of  their  opposites. 

In  the  history  stories  of  our  own  and  foreign  coimtries, 
the  older  children  read  of  the  brave  and  noble  lives  of 
heroes  who  have  been  stimulated  to  action  by  ideals  which 
are  worthy  of  imitation  at  all  times. 
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In  this  vast  realm  of  storyland  there  are  some  few  stories 
which  remain  the  tried  and  trusted  friends  of  all  children; 
the  very  friends  to  which  they  wish  to  turn  again  and  again, 
when  the  quiet  story  hour  comes  after  the  hard  work  of 
school  and  when  the  sleepy  time  comes  later  on  in  the  day, 
by  the  firelight  in  mother's  arms. 

So  you  see  we  are  all  children  after  all,  if  we  are 
only  fortunate  enough  to  realize  and  own  it,  and  we  too 
have  our  favorite  stories  to  which  we  return  time  after 
time. 

Among  these  favorite  stories  with  my  little  children 
Red  Ridmg-Hood  comes  first,  and  second,  The  Three  Bears — 
so,  after  telling  Red  Riding-Hood  over  and  over  again  and 
reading  it  over  and  over  again  and  playing  it  over  and  over 
again,  I  suggested  one  day  that  we  make  some  pictures  that 
would  tell  ^e  story  and  you  can  imagine  the  great  joy  of  the 
'  thirty  children  who  heard  the  suggestion. 

And  here  is  the  story  told  in  two  pictures  constructed 
by  every  child  in  the  class  and  dearly  loved  by  as  many 
little  hearts,  for  "it  could  be  taken  home." 

How  did  they  do  it?  Very  easily,  as  you  will  see,  when  I 
outline  to  you  our  ways  and  means. 

For  the  first  picture,  representing  Red  Riding-Hood's 
encounter  with  the  wolf  in  the  wood,  I  gave  the  children 
hektographed  copies  of  Red  Riding-Hood  and  the  wolf, 
which  they  colored  and  cut  for  seat  work. 

Next  day  they  colored  and  cut  trees  freehand  —  and 
following  this  in  a  supervised  drawing  lesson,  they  colored 
:.  0  X    12"  drawing  paper  blue  and  brown  to  represent 


the  sky  and  the  ground  and  onto  this  were  pasted  the  trees 
and  figures  to  complete  the  first  picture. 

Some  days  later  (the  children  would  not  allow  me  to 
wait  long)  I  gave  the  children  a  sheet  on  which  was  hekto- 
graphed the  doorway,  the  bed,  the  wolf,  and  Red  Riding- 
Hood;  these  they  colored  and  cut  for  seat  work. 

Next  day,  in  a  supervised  drawing  lesson,  onto  a  9  x  12" 
white  drawing  paper  they  pasted  the  doorway,  and  opening 
the  door  they  drew  on  the  white  paper  a  little  wood  scene 
and  the  path  down  which  Red  Riding-Hood  came  to 
grandma's  house. 

The  remaining  portion  of  this  sheet  of  paper  they  colored 
a  bright  green  to  represent  the  wall  and  a  light  brown  to 
represent  the  floor.  Then  onto  this  they  pasted  Red  Riding- 
Hood  and  the  bed,  leaving  a  space  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  bed  so  that  the- wolf  could  be  put  into  bed  and  taken 
out,  which  possibility,  and  the  op)ening  and  closing  of  the 
door,  constitute  more  than  half  the  fun  of  making  the  picture. 

Before  taking  these  lessons  up  with  a  class  the  teacher 
should  construct  both  pictures  that  she  may  realize  the 
diflSculties  that  the  children  may  encounter,  and  in  order 
that  the  children  may  have  before  them  a  completed  model 
which  will  aid  them  in  placing  the  different  parts  in  the 
right  places  to  get  the  best  picture  effects. 

Should  you  care  to  try  this  work  with  your  class,  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we  did,  and  before 
you  know  it,  the  children  will  be  offering  you  many  sug- 
gestions for  working  out  illustrative  drawings  of  many 
other  stories  which  are  dear  to  their  little  hearts. 


Alice  E.  Allln 
J-6o 


A  Morning   Hymn 


1.  God       of 

2.  Through  the 

3.  God       of 


sun  -   shine       and       of      show    -    er,  For  lit 

A     -     pril       days      to  -  geth    -     er,  Through  the        lin 
li      -      ly     -    bud      and     spar    -  row,  Their  hap 
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For       each  slow    -      ly         op'n  -    ing      ilow    -     er, 
Care   -  less      of  the        wind      and    weath  -     er, 

In        the     world,      some       path  -  way      nar     -     row 
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They  sing 
We'd     make 
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Red  Riding-Hood* 

(N.B.  —  This  may  either  be  used  as  a  class  recitation,  the  children 
altering  their  voices  for  the  different  speakers,  or  the  class  may  repeat 
all  but  the  speeches,  which  may  be  taken  by  diifferent  children.  If 
desired,  on  such  an  occasion  as  a  school  entertainment,  the  children 
taking  the  parts  may  be  dressed  in  character,  and  aa  out  the  story; 
the  other  children  still  repeating  the  story  and  connecting  words  as 
before,  and  pausing  for  the  littie  actors  to  repeat  their  partsT 

One  summer  day,  long,  long  ago, 
When  beasts  could  talk  like  us,  you  know, 
A  little  girl,  called  Red  Riding-Hood, 
Went  to  her  Grandma's  through  the  wood. 
She  went  to  take 
Some  butter  and  cake, 
And  a  posy  of  flowers  she  stayed  to  make. 
Her  little  dog  Fido  ran  by  her  side. 
Or  scampered  before,  her  steps  to  guide. 
A  great  big  wolf  lay  under  a  tree; 

"  Good  morning,  Red  Riding-Hood,"  said  he: 

"  Good  morning.  Sir,"  said  Sie  brave  little  maid. 
Although  she  felt  just  a  little  afraid. 

"And  where  are  you  going,  my  little  Red  Hood?" 

"I'm  going  to  Grandma's  through  the  wood; 
Poor  Granny  is  ill,  and  I'm  going  to  take 
This  posy  of  flowers  and  some  butter  and  cake." 

"I  hope  you'll  find  her  better,"  said  he; 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Wolf!"  said  she. 
Then  off  he  ran  at  a  gallopy  trot. 
And  soon  he  came  to  Grandma's  cot. 
And  tapped  at  the  door  as  soft  as  he  could: 

"  Who's  there?  "    "  I'm  Uttle  Red  Riding-Hood." 

*From  Recitations,  Rlnrmes  and  Dialogues  for  Kindergarten  Schools."  Compiled 
by  Emiljr  Waxmington.   Published  by  Geoi|^e  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd..  London,  England. 


*Come  in,  my  child;"  so  in  he  goes. 
And  Grandma  trembles  from  head  to  toes! 
*  Now  out  you  come!  Get  under  the  bed; 
But  lend  me  a  night-cap  first,"  he  said; 
*A  cap  and  a  gown  just  like  your  own:" 
Poor  Granny  obeyed  with  many  a  groan. 
Then  she  crept  under,  and  he  got  in. 
And  pulled  the  bed-clothes  up  to  his  chin. 
A  tap  at  the  door  —  "  Come  m,  my  dear," 
Says  the  wolf  in  a  voice  that  was  hoarse  and 

queer. 
So  in  comes  Riding-Hood  up  to  the  bed. 
And  stares  at  the  wolf's  big  night-capped  head: 
'Oh,  Granny!  how  big  your  eyes  have  grown!" 
'The  better  to  see  you  with,  my  own!" 
' Oh,  Granny!  how  long  your  nose  has  got! " 
'The  better  to  smell  the  soup  in  the  pot!" 
'Oh,  Granny!  your  ears  are  long  to-day!" 
'The  better  to  hear  what  you've  got  to  say!" 
*0h.  Granny!  your  mouth  is  large  and  queer!" 
'The  better  to  kiss  you  with,  my  dear!" 
'Oh,  Granny!  what  sharp,  long  teeth!"  she  said; 
'The  better  to  eat  you" — Then  out  of  the  bed, 
He  sprang  at  the  child  with  a  terrible  howl, 
While  Fido  set  up  such  an  angry  growl; 
Barked  "Wolf!  wolf!  wolf!   "and  pulled  him 

down, 
His  feet  all  entangled  in  Grandma's  gown. 
Gripped  by  the  throat,  he  tumbled  about, 
While  little  Red  Riding-Hood  ran  out, 
And  hurried  along  as  fast  as  she  could 
To  the  blacksmith's  forge  by  the  side  of  the 

wood. 
'Wolf!  wolf!"  she  cried;  "Oh,  come  and  see! 
There's  a  wolf  at  Granny's,  do  kill  him  for 

me! 
Off  the  smith  went,  though  his  iron  was  hot. 
And  soon  got  with  her  to  Grandma's  cot; 
He  raised  his  hammer  high  over  his  head, 
Then  down  with  a  bang!  —  and  the  wolf  was 

dead. 
And  Grandma  crept  from  under  the  bed  — 
And  Fido  was  kissed  and  fondled  and  fed!  — 
And  the  smith  went  home  and  told  his  wife 
How  he  and  the  dog  saved  Red  Riding-Hood's 
life.  —A.  L. 


A  Morning  Song 

Mary  L.  McLellan 

(Tune:   "Old  Black  Joe") 

Shine  brightly  on  the  little  birds  to-day, 
Shine  brightly,  sun,  and  drive  the  clouds  away. 
Clapping  our  hands  we  fold  them  now  and  sing, 
Praises  and  love  to  God  —  our  Lord  and  King. 

Chorus 
We  praise  Him; 
We  praise  Him; 
For -the  sun  that  shines  to-day. 
We  learn  to  love  and  praise  Him  more  each  passing 
day. 

Look  on  us.  Lord,  as  we  bow  our  heads  and  pray. 
Keep  all  our  feet  from  going  wrong  to-day. 
Blessings  and  peace  ffow  down  from  God  above, 
As  little  heads  are  bowed  in  prayer  to  God  above. 

Chorus 
We  praise  Him; 

We  praise  Him;  /^-^  t 

Who  loves  the  children  sc^itized  by  VnOO^^^ 
And  held  them  in  His  loving  arms  long  years  ago. 
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Babies  of  the  World     VIII 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(Four  little  Dutch  Kiddies,  in  quaint  costumes,  with  gay-colored, 
tulip-shaped  cap.  One  carries  a  spade,  one  a  hoe,  one  a  rake,  one  a 
watering-pot,  etc    Each  shows  a  bmb  ready  for  planting.) 

Here  are  Hans,  Fritz,  and  Rosa,  and  Gretchen  so  wee, 
From  little  old  Holland  far  over  the  sea. 


~B»»«  Eif^*.*  Cl)t**  rl^^«i/ 


She  sends  you  these  tulijj-bulbs  —  plant  them  to-day, 
You'll  have  pretty  flowers  than  sunbeams  more  gay. 

And  each  slender  cup,  scarlet,  purple,  or  gold, 

Will  be  brimmed  with  good  wishes  as  full  as  'twill  hold. 

From  Hans,  Fritz  and  Rosa,  and  Gretchen  so  wee. 
And  little  old  Holland  far  over  the  sea. 


Mary  Jane 


A  Little  Girl  Who  Lived  in  the  Long  Ago 
Clio  Mamer 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  in  the  long,  long  ago,  there  lived 
a  little  girl  named  Mary  Jane.  Now  Mary  Jane 
was  a  good  little  girl,  like  all  the  little  girls  who 
lived  in  the  Long  Ago,  but  strange  to  relate,  Mary 
Jane  had  one  great  fault,  and  stranger  still  to  relate,  that 
one  great  fault  was  the  very  same  fault  that  so  many  of  the 
little  girls  who  live  in  the  wonderful  time  of  Now  possess. 
Can  you  guess  what  it  was,  you  little  girls  who  live  in  the 
busy,  bustling  time  of  Now?  I  thought  not,  so  I'll  tell 
you.  Mary  Jane  was  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  through  with 
what  she  was  doing  and  to  be  at  something  else.  The 
result  was  that  her  work  was  only  half  done,  or  not  done 
at  all. 

If  her  mother  told  her  to  sweep  the  floor,  Mary  Jane  was 
always  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  get  through  and  to  be  out  at 
play,  that  she  never  thought  to  look  imder  the  table  or  in 
the  comers  for  crumbs.  Whisk!  went  her  broom,  and  out 
of  the  house  flew  the  little  girl.  Then  if  her  mother  called 
her  back,  Mary  Jane  would  lean  against  the  wall,  and  wish 
and  wish  that  she  could  do  her  work  more  quickly. 

And  it  was  the  very  same  way  in  school.  ."  If  you  took 
a  little  more  time  with  your  lessons,  Mary  Jane,"  her  teacher 
would  say,  "you  wouldn't  have  to  stay  after  school  so 
often.  Haven't  you  ever  heard  the  old  proverb,  "Haste 
makes  waste"?  Of  course,  Mary  Jane  had  heard  that  old 
saying,  not  once  but  many  times.  Somebody  was  always 
repeating  it  to  her,  just  as  somebody  is  always  doing  for 
you.  But  in  spite  of  everything  that  was  said  to  her, 
Mary  Jane  kept  right  on  doing  things  in  the  same  slipshod 
way,  until  one  day  something  happened,  and  this  is  just 
where  our  story  really  begins. 

Mary  Jane  sat  at  her  desk  in  room  seven  and  wept  and 
wept.  It  was  the  third  time  she  had  written  her  spelling 
lesson,  and  there  was  something  the  matter  with  every  one 
of  the  three  papers.    The  first  one  had  a  great  big  blot 


at  the  very  end;  the  second  one  had  two  misspelled  words, 
and  the  third  one  was  so  poorly  written  that  you  could 
scarcely  read  it.  "Oh,  oh,"  sobbed  Mary  Jane,  "how  I 
wish  I  could  do  things  in  a  hurry!" 

"Do  you  really  wish  that,  Mary  Jane?" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  Mary  Jane  answered,  without  taking 
the  time  to  look  up.  Then  she  raised  her  head,  for  she 
realized  that  it  was  not  her  teacher's  voice  which  she  had 
heard.     "  Why,  who  are  you?  "  she  stammered  in  surprise?  " 

"I  am  Heart's  Desire,  one  of  the  few  really  old-fashioned 
fairies  who  still  visit  the  children  of  men,  and  I  have  come 
to  help  you.  From  now  on,  every  thing  you  put  your 
hand  to  will  be  finished  in  a  trice,  and  it  will  be  well  done 
too.  No  matter  how  quickly  you  brush  up  the  table  or 
the  floor,  there  will  not  be  a  crumb  left." 

Mary  Jane  clapped  her  hands  for  joy,  and  just  then  her 
teacher  came  into  the  room.  "Oh,  how  I  wish  my  spelling 
paper  was  finished!"  sighed  Mary  Jane." 

"My,  what  a  beautiful  paper  this  last  one  is!"  said  her 
teacher.    "Now,  run  out  to  play." 

Mary  Jane  looked  around.  She  wanted  to  thank  the 
kind  fairy  who  had  helped  her,  but  Heart's  Desire  had 
vanished. 

It  was  a  very  happy  little  girl  who  skipped  out  of  the 
school-room  that  afternoon.  Before  she  realized  it,  she 
was  at  home,  and  the  table  was  set  for  supper.  "How  fast 
my  little  girl  works  to-night,"  mamma  said  with  a  glad 
smile  when  the  dishes  were  all  put  away,  and  the  floor  was 
swept  spick  and  span." 

Mary  Jane  clapped  her  hands  for  joy.  "What  a  lucky 
little  girl  I  am  to  have  such  a  kind  fairy  for  a  friend!" 
thought  she.  Then  it  was  bedtime.  Mary  Jane  didn't 
like  that  one  bit;  she  just  hated  to  have  her  bed  hour  come 
so  quickly.  But  that  wasn't  the  worst.  She  had  scarcely 
closed  her  eyes  before  she  heard  her  mother's  voice:  "Get 
up,  Mary  Jane,  or  you'll  be  late  for  school." 

Poor,  tired,  little  Mary  Jane!  She  felt  as  if  she  hadn't 
had  an  hour's  sleep.  Out  of  bed  she  hopped,  and  into  her 
clothes  she  jumped.  She  ran  all  the  way  to  school  without 
even  waiting  for  her  breakfast.    It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
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she  had  just  taken  her  seat  when  the  bell  rang  for  recess. 
She  was  glad  the  morning  had  passed  so  quickly,  for  she 
wasn't  very  fond  of  school,  and  besides,  her  uncle  had  given 
her  a  penny  to  spend  at  recess. 

"I'll  buy  a  blackball,"  said  Mary  Jane.  "They  last  so 
long,  and  then  I  can  watch  the  pretty  colors  as  they  change." 
But  alas  for  poor  Mary  Jane's  plans!  The  blackball  dis- 
appeared the  instant  she  put  it  into  her  mouth,  and  so 
to  this  very  day,  she  doesn't  know  whether  it  was  a  red  or 
an  orange  coat  which  was  hidden  under  its  black  one. 

When  Mary  Jane  went  home  at  noon  her  mother  had  a 
lovely  surprise  waiting  for  her.  "Hurry  up,  my  dear! 
Your  Aunt  Jane  telephoned  that  she  wants  us  to  come  over 
to  her  house  for  lunch  and  then  go  out  riding  with  her  in 
her  new  automobile. 

Of  course  Mary  Jane  was  ready  long  before  her  mother 
was.  It  took  them  only  a  few  minutes  to  reach  Aunt 
Jane's  house,  and  what  a  good  luncheon  Aunt  Jane  had 
prepared  for  them!  But  Mary  Jane  couldn't  enjoy  it  at 
all.  She  had  to  eat  so  fast  that  she  could  scarcely  taste 
the  ice  cream  and  cake.  Everything  disappeared  in  a 
jiffy.  And  it  was  the  same  way  with  the  auto  ride.  They 
went  ever  so  far  out  into  the  country,  but  they  were  back 
again  in  no  time. 

It  was  a  very  miserable  little  girl  who  lay  awake  that 
night  and  wished  with  all  her  might  that  she  had  not  been 
so  foolish.  "Oh,  dear  Heart's  Desire,"  she  moaned,  "if 
you  would  only  take  back  your  gift!" 

Just  then  the  clock  on  the  front  stairway  struck  twelve. 
Mary  Jane  started  up  in  fright.  She  was  sure  she  had 
heard  a  footstep,  but  it  was  so  dark  she  couldn't  see  a 
thing.  "Mary  Jane,"  said  a  voice,  and  then  Mary  Jane 
wasn't  frightened  at  all,  for  she  knew  that  it  was  Heart's 
Desire  who  was  talkirig,  "Mary  Jane,  I'm  afraid  my  gift 
has  made  you  unhappy.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  take 
it  away?" 

"Oh,  dear  Heart's  Desire,  I  know  it  isn't  polite  to  ask 
people  to  take  back  their  gifts,"  sobbed  the  little  girl, 
"but—" 

"Don't  worry  about  that,  my  dear,"  said  the  kind  fairy. 
"You  are  not  the  only  one  whom  my  gifts  have  made  un- 
happy. I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  realized  your  mis- 
take before  it  was  too  late.  Go  to  sleep,  now,  and  when 
you  wake  in  the  morning,  you  will  be  the  same  old  Mary 
Jane  you  used  to  be." 

And  the  strangest  thing  about  this  story  is  that  it  is  a 
true  one,  for  when  Mary  Jane  woke  up  the  next  morning, 
she  was  the  same  little  girl  she  had  always  been.  And 
do  you  think  she  was  sorry?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  She  was  the 
happiest  little  girl  in  the  whole  block. 


What  the  Water  Drops  Did 

Helen  N.  Flexer 

No  rain  had  fallen  for  a  long,  long  time  and  everything 
was  drying  up.  The  flowers  were  so  thirsty  they  could  not 
hold  up  their  heads,  the  grass  was  gray  with  dust,  even  the 
trees  seemed  dull  and  lifeless. 

The  farmer  stood  looking  sadly  about  him  just  as  some 
little  water  drops,  who  were  riding  high  up  overhead  in 
their  cloud  aeroplane,  chanced  to  look  down. 

One  of  them  said,  "Oh,  see  that  poor  farmer!  I  am  going 
down  to  help  him."  The  others  said,  "You  are  only  one 
drop  of  water;  what  good  can  you  do?"  But  she  said, 
"  I  am  going  to  do  all  thsit  I  can,"  and  off  she  jumped  and 
lighted  right  on  the  man's  nose.  At  this  he  looked  up  and 
said,  "Is  that  a  drop  of  rain?  Sure  enough,  there  is  a 
cloud.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  a  shower,"  and  he 
hurried  into  the  house  glad  and  happy. 

The  second  drop  said,  "If  you  are  going,  I'll  go  too,"  and 
off  it  jumped  right  into  the  lily  cup,  and  the  lily  was  so 
glad  it  shook  its  head  for  joy. 

Other  drops  said,  "We  will  go  too,"  and  down  they 
came,  a  regular  shower.  Some  washed  the  dust  from  the 
grasses  and  made  them  fresh  and  green;   others  gave  drink 


to  the  thirsty  flowers;  others  danced  on  the  leaves  and  the 
trees  held  their  heads  straight  and  tall. 

So  many  drops  chased  down  the  little  brook  that  it 
began  to  laugh  and  sing.  They  ran  gaily  on,  catching 
each  other's  hands,  untij  they  found  a  mill  wheel  in  the 
stream.  Then  they  called  out,  "Let  us  give  it  a  push." 
So  'all  pushed  the  board  of  the  wheel  until  it  moved,  and 
then  they  ran  on  shouting  as  they  went. 

Their  companions  behind  pushed  the  next  board  and  the 
next,  until  the  wheel  was  humming. 

The  man  who  owned  the  wheel  heard  the  sound  and  said, 
"Now  I  can  saw  that  lumber  for  the  house  that  has  waited 
so  long."  So  he  set  the  saw  to  nmning  and  the  boards 
began  dropping  one  by  one,  while  the  water  drops  pushed  the 
wheel. 

But  the  drops  had  run  on  and  they  were  now  in  a  river. 
They  found  a  great  fall  over  which  they  jumped,  almost 
losing  their  breath;  but  when  they  found,  at  the  bottom, 
another  wheel,  they  were  ready  to  push  that.  Then  the 
miller  started  the  mill-stones  and  poured  in  the  wheat 
and  out  came  the  flour  so  the  children  could  have  bread. 

Still  the  drops  were  hurrying  on,  sometimes  playing  with 
the  fishes,  sometimes  bathing  the  feet  of  the  willows  on  the 
bank. 

Soon  they  saw  a  boat  and  said,  "Come,  let  us  push  it." 
So  they  took  hold  of  the  boat  and  pushed  it  along.  The 
children  in  it  said,  "See  how  fast  we  are  floating,  now  we 
can  rest  from  rowing,"  but  they  did  not  know  it  was  just 
water  drops  that  were  making  them  go. 

At  last  the  river  ran  into  the  ocean,  and  the  little  drops 
saw  great  fishes  and  played  hide-and-seek  among  the  sea- 
weeds and  shells,  and  now  and  then  they  had  to  hold  up  a 
great  ship  loaded  with  people.  And,  when  they  looked 
up  and  smiled,  the  children  on  board  the  ship  smiled  back 
and  said,  "Oh,  see  how  the  water  sparkles!" 

Soon  the  sun  called,  "Children,  it  is  time  to  come  back. 
You  have  done  enough;"  So  he  reached  down  his  long 
fingers,  lifted  the  little  drops  and  put  them  gently  back  on 
the  cloud  again,  for  a  sail  back  over  the  land. 
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PLAYS  AND  GAMES 


First 


Oh,  Guard  Us  Well 

Harriet  H.  Pierson 
(Arbor  Day  Exercise  for  Six  Children) 


I  am  the  Pine  tree,  straight  and  tall  and  sturdy; 

From  year  to  year  my  boughs  are  ever  green; 
My  head  is  lifted  toward  the  sky  above  me, 

Through  drifting  snow  or  golden  sunlight  sheen. 

Second 

I  am  the  Chestnut,  storing  up  my  treasure 

Until  the  coming  of  the  autumn  days, 
When  merry  children  come  my  fruit  to  gather, 
With  shout  and  song,  among  the  woodland  ways. 

Third 

I  am  the  Maple,  spreading  wide  my  branches; 

Clothed  all  in  green  through  summer  days  I  stand, 
But  flaming  into  russet,  gold  and  crimson 

Beneath  the  silent  touch  of  Nature's  hand. 

Fourth 

I  am  the  Willow;   full  of  grace  and  beauty. 

My  branches  droop  above  the  rippling  stream, 
And  gently  swayed  by  every  wind  that  passes. 
My  green  leaves  whisper  low  as  in  a  dream. 


Fifth 


I  am  the  Elm  tree;   in  my  leafy  shelter 
The  birds  are  nesting,  safe  and  unafraid; 

Strong  men  and  maidens  come  to  rest  beside  me. 
And  little  children  love  my  friendly  shade. 

Sixth 

I  am  the  Oak  tree,  monarch  of  the  forest; 

Mighty  and  strong  through  many  years  I've  grown. 
And  all  my  majesty  and  all  my  splendor. 

Came  from  an  acorn  that  the  wind  had  sown. 

All  (in  concert) 

Oh,  guard  us  well !    We  bring  you  health  and  healing ; 

We  bring  you  gifts  of  rich  and  priceless  worth; 
For  imto  us  the  centuries  have  given 
The  power  to  gladden  and  enrich  the  earth. 

Oh,  guard  us  well!   and  plant  for  those  who  follow; 

Plant  for  the  future,  with  a  lavish  hand, 
Oak,  pine  and  chestnut,  maple,  elm  and  willow. 

To  grow  in  beauty  and  to  bless  our  land. 


The  Story  of  Rhoecus 

Ella  B.  Burkett 

A  little  boy  lived  long  ago. 

His  name  was  Rhoecus. 

{Boy  runs  from  seat  to  front  of  room  and  bows,) 

He  liked  to  be  in  the  woods.    He  liked  the  great  trees. 

The  birds  sang  to  him.    The  flowers  nodded  to  him. 

(Children  at  seats  rise  and  nod.) 

One  day  he  went  to  the  woods. 

{Rhoecus  walks  slowly  to  side  of  room.) 

He  saw  an  oak  tree.    It  was  bent  over. 

{Largest  boy  in  room  runs  to  fronl  of  room  bending  over, 
while  little  girl  conceals  herself  behind  him.) 

It  was  about  to  fall.  Rhoecus  found  a  stick.  He  put 
it  against  the  tree. 


{Rhoscus  takes  teacher's  pointer  or  any  stick  and  places 
against  boy,  straightening  him  up  at  same  time.) 

Now  the  tree  could  not  fall. 

Rhoecus  heard  a  voice  calling  him.    He  looked  around. 

{Khcecus  turns  around  while  little  girl  peeps  from  behind 
tree  and  caUs  Khcecust  Khcecust) 

He  saw  a  pretty  little  girl. 

She  said:    {Child  speaks) 

"I  am  a  Dryad.  This  oak  tree  is  my  home.  You  saved 
it  from  falling.    Ask  for  anything.    I  will  give  it  to  you." 

Rhoecus  said: 

"I  should  like  to  talk  to  you." 

She  said: 

"Not  now.    Come  at  sunset." 

Rhoecus  said: 

"All  right.    IwiUcomel" 

Then  Rhoecus  ran  home. 

He  met  some  boys  and  girls. 

{RhoBcus  starts  to  run  to  seat.  Five  or  six  children  run  out 
to  meet  him.  They  make  a  circle  and  dance  around  a  few  times, 
then  go  to  seats,  while  Rhoecus  runs  on.) 

He  forgot  all  about  the  Dryad. 

A  bee  came  to  him. 

It  buzzed  in  his  ear. 

He  pushed  it  away. 

{Smallest  child  in  room  runs  buzzing  up  to  Rhoscus.  He 
pushes  it  away  several  times  until  it  is  hurt,  then  it  flies  slowly 
away.) 

He  hurt  its  wings.    The  bee  flew  away. 

Just  then  Rhoecus  looked  over  to  the  west. 

{Rhoecus  stops  and  looks  to  the  west.) 

He  saw  the  sun.    It  was  just  setting. 

Rhoecus  thought  of  the  Dryad.    He  ran  to  the  forest. 

{Rhoecus  runs  quickly  round  the  room  to  front  where  oak  tree 
is.) 

He  came  to  the  oak  tree.    He  could  not  see  the  Dryad. 

He  heard  a  voice. 

It  came  from  the  oak  tree. 

It  said:    {Child  behind  tree  speaks) 

"O,  Rhoecus,  you  forgot  your  promise.  I  sent  a  bee  to 
tell  you  of  it.  '  You  hurt  the  bee.  It  is  too  late.  We  can- 
not talk  now." 

Rhoecus  went  home.  He  felt  sad.  He  never  forgot 
a  promise  again.    He  was  more  kind  and  gentle. 

{Rhoecus  moves  slowly  to  seat  with  head  bent  over.) 


The  Mason 

(A  Finger  Play) 

Maude  M.  Grant 

Yes,  here's  the  trough  of  mortar, 
{Hands  in  position  as  if  measuring  off  an  oblong.) 
Water^  cement  and  sand, 
And  I'm  the  busy  mason, 
{Point  to  self.) 

Whose  work  for  years  will  stand. 

This  is  my  little  trowel, 
{Hold  right  hand  with  palm  outstretched.) 

I  smooth  the  mortar  so, 
(Smoothes  over  top  of  desk  with  right  hand.) 

And  place  the  bricks  on  carefully, 
(Motion  as  if  placing  on  bricks  one  by  one.) 
In  a  neat  and  even  row. 

Then  with  my  little  trowel, 
I  scrape  along  the  wall, 
(Scrapes  and  smoothes  with  right  hand  \outslretched.) 
I've  built  it  dstraight  an  even,     oCtTp^ 
And  I'm  sure 'twiU  never  fall!  ^^"^^ 
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NOW  READY 

•What  We  Hear  in  Music" 

A  Laboratory  Course  of  Study 


in 


400  pages. 


liar  book  size 
t;^  X  9>a  inches 
Beautifully  illustrated 


Music  History  and  Appreciation 

by 

Anne  Shaw  Faulkner 

Following  the  general  use  of  the 
Victor  and  the  Victor  Records  in  the 
schools,  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Co.  announce  the  completion  of  this 
four-years'  course  of  musical  study 
for  high  schools,  academies,  colleges, 
music  clubs,  music  conservatories 
and  the  home. 

The    work   consists  of  120  lessons,   subdivided   into    four 
courses  of  30  lessons  each,  as  follows: 

I.  The  Principles  of  Music 

IL  The  History  of  Music 

III.  The  Orchestra:  The  Development  of  Instrumental  Music 

.IV.  The  Opera  and  Oratorio 

Price  $1 

On  sale  at  all  Victor  dealers,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

Educational  Department 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

FREE 

To  Supervisors  and  Teachers: 

On  receipt  of  request,  we  will  send  to  every  Supervisor  or  Teacher,  a  28-pag:e 
booklet  with  specimen  lessons  from  each  of  the  four  courses,  which  includes  th£^ 
subject  of  headingfs  of  the  30  lessons  in  each  study. 


Victor 
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ONE  /INOTHER 


Use   of  Post   Cards  in   the   Primary   School 

Every  teacher  receives  several  postcards  on  the  different 
holidays.  If  she  saves  them,  they  may  be  used  in  her 
school  for  seat  work.  The  children  may  cut  out  the  pretty 
pictures. 

Drawing  paper  or  any  pretty  colored  paper  may  be  cut 
with  dimensions  like  any  postcards. 

Then  the  pictures  already  cut  may  be  pasted  on  the  papers, 
thus  making  a  pretty  card  to  be  given  to  a  parent  or  friend 
on  the  different  holidays. 

Florence  B.  Coey 


How  to  Make  a  Hektograph 

The  hektograph,  or  copying  pad,  is  very  useful  in  copy- 
ing writing  or  drawings  when  only  a  limited  nimiber  of 
copies  is  required.  A  practical  hektograph  may  be  pre- 
pared according  to  the  following  directions: 

Soak  an  oimce  of  gelatine  over  night  in  enough  cold  water 
to  cover  it  well,  taking  care  that  aXL  the  gelatine  is  swelled. 
Prepare  a  salt  water  bath  by  dissolving  2  oz.  of  common 
salt  in  1  pt.  of  water.  Heat  6  or  7  oz.  of  pure  glycerine 
over  the  salt  water  bath  to  a  temperature  of  300®  Fah. 
Pour  off  from  the  gelatine  all  the  water  remaining  imab- 
sorbed  and  add  the  gelatine  to  the  hot  glycerine.  Continue 
the  heating  for  an  hour,  carefully  sturing  the  mixture 
occasionally,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  formation 
of  bubbles  or  froth.  Finally  add  20  drops  of  oil  of  cloves 
to  prevent  decomposition.  The  composition  is  now  ready 
for  pouring  into  the  vessel  designed  to  hold  it  while  in  use. 
This  vessel  may  be  made  especially  for  the  purpose,  or  a 
shallow  cake  tin  may  be  used.  After  the  tin  is  filled  with 
the  composition  it  must  be  placed  in  a  level  position,  in  a 
cool  place,  free  from  dust,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  at 
least  five  hours. 

To  prepare  the  pad  for  use  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a  wet 
sponge  lightly  over  the  face  of  the  gelatine  and  allow  it 
to  nearly  dry  before  taking  the  first  copy.  If  this  pre- 
caution is  neglected  the  face  of  the  pad  will  be  ruined  by 
the  first  transfer. 

The  writing  or  drawing  to  be  copied  must  be  made  with 
hektograph  ink — which  may  be  procured  of  dealers  in  sta- 
tionery or  art  materials — using  a  new  steel  pen.  After  the 
writing  becomes  dry  it  is  placed  face  down  on  the  pad  and 


rubbed  gently  on  the  back  to  insure  the  perfect  contact 
of  every  part.  After  remaining  on  the  pad  for  about  a 
minute  remove  the  original  and  proceed  to  take  the  copies 
by  placing  the  paper  on  the  pad  and  removing  it  therefrom, 
always  beginning  at  one  comer. 

After  taldng  die  desired  number  of  copies,  or  when  the 
impression  is  exhausted,  the  pad  is  to  be  washed  lightly 
with  a  sponge  wet  in  cold  water.  The  pad  is  then  dlowed 
to  dry  before  being  used  again.  The  washing  is  unneces- 
sary when  the  pad  is  left  unused  for  two  or  three  days,  as 
the  ink  wiU  be  absorbed  so  as  not  to  interfere  wiUi  making 
a  new  transfer. 

The  pad  unavoidably  wastes  away  in  use.  If  its  surface 
should  become  uneven  or  should  it  be  injured  in  any  wav, 
it  can  be  restored  by  reheating  it  over  the  salt  water  bath, 
and  allowing  it  to  cool  as  before  described. 


A    Spelling   Game 

This  serves  the  purpose  also  of  a  Rest  Exercise. 

Teacher  says:   Class  s-t-a-n-d.    The  class  stand. 

Teacher    Class  t-u-r-n. 

Children  turn  and  place  one  hand  on  desk  and  the  other 
on  chair. 

Teacher    Class  j-u-m-p. 

Children  jump  into  the  next  aisle. 

Teacher    Class  t-u-r-n.    Jump  b-a-c-k. 

Other  commands  may  be  given  which  the  class  follow. 
Then  at  the  end.  Teacher  says:   Class  s-i-t. 

And  the  children  have  enjoyed  a  profitable  rest  exercise. 


An  Arithmetic  Device 

If  your  home  town  is  on  a  river  and  you  are  studying 
times  tables,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  on  an  excursion. 

The  pupils  in  the  second  ^ade  of  a  school  in  D had 

great  fun  in  steering  their  times  table  steam-boat  down  the 
Father  of  Waters.  Happy  were  the  pilots  who  completed 
the  trip  without  striking  a  sand-bar.  Of  course  those  who 
struck  more  than  once  had  to  be  discharged — but  few  were 
the  pilots  who  suffered  that  disgrace. 

Ella  E.  Preston 
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Helps  For  Primary  Teachers 


Of  course  you  use  Word  Builders  and  Sentence  Builders.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  to  choose  from,  but  one  in  particular  which  has  met  with  favor  among  progressive 
teachers  is  the 

BRADLEY'S 
PHONETIC  WORD  BUILDER  NO.  1 

As  its  name  suggests,  this  builder  is  perfectly  correlated  to  the  present  phonetic 
method  of  teaching  reading.  The  box  contains  a  number  of  phonograms  with  initial 
consonants,  which,  when  placed  together,  form  a  vocabulary  of  over  two  hundred  words. 
The  cards  are  printed  with  heavy  black  letters,  easy  to  read,  and  the  stock  used  is  strong 
manila.    Put  up  in  durable  box. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.15 
« 
To  supplement  the  above  we  have  recently  published  a 

BRADLEY'S 
PHONETIC  WORD  BUILDER  NO.  2 

This  consists  of  diphthongs  and  double  consonants  with  endings,  which,  when  placed 
together,  form  a  vocabulary  of  about  five  himdred  words,  Same  style  of  type  arid  card 
as  used  in  No.  1. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.15 

In  sentence  building  the  newest  and  one  of  the  most  eflfective  builders  is  found 
in  the 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading 

EXPRESSION  CARD  AND  SENTENCE  BUILDER 

This  is  a  large  card  12}/^  x  24  inches,  containing  the  vocabulary  used  in  the  basal 
stories  of  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  One.  The  words  are  arranged  in  connected 
sentences,  each  card  making  a  complete  story.  One  side  is  printed  in  bold  Roman 
letters  and  the  other  in  large  script.  The  cards  are  to  be  cut  apart  by  the  pupils,  and 
the  words  aie  divided  by  ruled  lines  to  facilitate  even  cutting.  In  point  of  economy  and 
eflBciency  this  builder  will  be  foimd  unusual.     There  are  four  cards  one  for  each  of  the 

first  four  basal  stories.  Any   teacher  may  procure   a    sample  by  sending  three 

2'cent  stamps  to  any  Milton  Bradley  Company  agency* 

Milton   Bradley  Company^  Springfield^   Mass. 

Boston         New  York  Philadelphia         Atlanta  San  Francisco 

CHICAGO :  KANSAS  CITY : 

Thomas  Charles  Company  Hoover  Brothers        t  I 

Digitized'  ^^^^' 
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Travels  of  Kito    VIII 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(Kito  is  a  little  cloth  doggie  who  slips  on  your  hand  like 
a  glove.  He  really  belongs  to  Polly  Lee.  She  left  him  in 
a  man's  pocket  when  she  went  to  ride  in  his  car.  The 
man's  little  boys  left  him  in  a  pumpkin  when  they  made 
Jack-o'-lanterns.  Kito  went  to  a  little  old  lady  who  gave 
him  to  Dilly.  By  and  by,  Dilly  found  out  that  Kito  be- 
longed to  Polly  Lee.  She  loved  Kito,  but  she  sent  him 
back  to  Polly  for  a  valentine.  She  sent  him  to  the  wrong 
place.  Kito  went  to  Jerry's  parrot,  whose  name  was  Polly 
Lee,  too.  Jerry  tied  Kito  to  a  kite  and  the  wind  took  him 
away.) 

Arbor  Day,  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Valley  Sghool  went  to  the  woods  to  find 
a  tree  to  plant  in  the  school  yard. 

The  woods  belonged  to  Daisy  and  Dix. 
Most  everything  did.  The  big  house  was 
theirs  and  all  the  land  as  far  as  you  could  see. 
But  they  had  no  father  or  mother,  or  anybody 
except  a  great-uncle.  So  none  of  the  little 
folks  of  the  Valley  School  wanted  to  change 
places  with  them,  after  all. 

Old  Miles,  one  of  the  servants  at  the  big 
house,  went  to  the  woods,  too,  to  take  up  the 
tree. 

Daisy  found  just  the  right  tree.  It  was  a 
strong  maple.  It  was  twice  as  high  as  Daisy. 
Miles  laughed.  He  wouldn't  take  it  up.  Daisy 
didn't  like  that.  Then  Dix  found  a  tree.  It 
was  a  tall,  slim  elm  full  of  buds.  Miles 
laughed  again.  He  said  that  wouldn't  do. 
Dix  didn't  like  that.  So  the  Twins,  who  were 
usually  just  full  of  smiles,  were  as  cross  as 
could  be. 


Miles  began  to  take  up  a  small  elm.  Daisy 
and  Dix  said  they  would  be  grown  up  long  be- 
fore the  tree  would. 

Dannie,  one  of  the  little  boys,  had  climbed 
a  chestnut  tree  near  by.  The  others  heard  a 
shout.  Down  through  the  air  came  a  small, 
white,  fuzzy  something.  It  turned  a  somer- 
set. Somehow,  it  landed  on  the  top  branch 
of  the  Arbor  Day  elm.  There  it  sat.  It  was 
a  small  cloth  dog.  It  had  black  eyes,  a  black 
nose,  and  funny  long  ears.  It  had  slipped  over 
the  little  branch  just  as  a  glove  might. 

'*It  was  caught  in  the  tree,"  cried  Dannie, 
as  he  slid  down  the  trunk  of  the  chestnut.  In 
his  hands  were  some  pieces  of  a  large  kite. 

Miles  took  the  dog  out  of  the  elm. 

"Someone  tied  him  to  the  kite,"  he  said. 

"His  name's  inside,"  cried  Mabel.  "It's 
K-I-T-0— " 

"Kito!"  cried  everybody. 

"He's  mine,"  said  Daisy.  "He  fell  into  my 
tree."     1 

"He's  mine,"  said  Dix.     "It's  my  tree." 

No  matter  what  anyone  said,  all  the  way 
to  the  school  yard,  one  or  both  of  the  Twins 
said,  "He's  mine!"  And  all  the  morning, 
though  they  couldn't  always  say  the  words, 
they  thought  them. 

Miss  May  put  Kito  on  the  little  tree.  He 
held  out  one  paw.  He  looked  so  sunny,  it 
was  a  wonder  the  Twins  could  look  at  him  and 
not  smile.     But  they  could  and  they  did. 

It  wasn't  a  long  walk  home.  But  Daisy 
hadn't  gone  more  than  a  weeny  bit  of  it,  be- 
fore she  looked  across  the  road  at  Dix.  How 
sad  and  lonely  he  looked.  Daisy  ran  across  the 
road  and  put  her  arms  around  Dix.  She  didn't 
get  'way  across.     Half  way,  Dix  met  her. 

"Of  course,  he's  yours,  Dixie,"  cried  Daisy. 

"I  don't  want  him,"  said  Dix. 
Daisy,  'cause  you're  the  girl." 

"Let's  give  him  to  Dannie," 
"He    found    him." 

Back  they  ran  to  the  school-house.  There, 
all  alone  in  the  sunshine,  stood  the  little  tree. 
But  though  Daisy  and  Dix  looked  and  looked 
and  looked,  there  was  no  Kito  ansnvhere. 


"He's  yours, 
cried   Daisy. 


They  Know 
Lulu  G.  Parker 


The  violets  down  imder  the  hedge, 

The  little  fern  that  grows  at  the  edge 

Of  the  woods,  tiie  grass,  the  trees,  they  all  kno^ 

That  it's  April,  so  they  commence  to  grow. 
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NOTES 

NEW  ORLEANS  CHILDREN  TO  BE 

SUBJECTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC 

STUDY 

Children  in  the  schools  of  New  Orleans 
axe  to  be  systematically  studied  by  ex- 
perts with  respect  to  their  capacity  for 
education,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived at  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  Under  the  terms  of  a  co- 
operative agreement  between  the  local 
School  Board  and  Newcomb  College  of 
Tulane  University,  children  who  are  for 
any  reason  markedly  "exceptional"  will 
be  selected  by  the  school  authorities  and 
referred  for  individual  examination  to 
the  psychological  laboratory  at  Newcomb 
College,  provided  the  parents  give  their 
consent. 

A  detailed  plan  of  procedure  has  been 
advised,  in  which  parent,  teacher,  sociolo- 
gist, physician,  and  psychologist  co- 
operate in  examining  the  children;  and 
a  significant  feature  is  the  instruction 
to  be  given  to  a  number  of  city  teachers 
and  normal  school  students  in  school  hy- 
giene and  in  the  psychology  of  abnormal 
children  by  professors  in  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. 

The  school  teachers  will  take  the  first 
step  in  the  examination.  Following  a 
systematic  census  of  all  the  children, 
they  will  select  from  their  classes  those 
who  appear  to  be  backward,  or  vicious, 
or  in  any  way  "exceptional."  After 
the  consent  of  the  parent  is  obtained,  the 
parent,  with  the  child,  will  apply  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools  for  his 
approval,  and  then  to  the  chief  medical 
inspector  of  the  public  schools  for  physi- 
cal examination.  The  experts  at  the 
university  laboratory  will  then  study  the 
children  individually. 

Through  mental  tests,  such  as  the  "form 
board"  and  the  Binet  tests,  through 
knowledge  of  the  child's  family  history  and 
mode  of  life,  obtained  by  a  tactful  social 
worker  in  close  touch  with  the  home,  and 
through  any  other  available  source  of 
information  they  will  seek  to  classify  the 
child  according  to  his  mental  needs  and 
ability. 

After  having  the  pupil  under  direct  ob- 
servation for  some  time,  the  psychologists 
will  be  able  to  determine  whether  he  should 
attend  the  regular  school,  receive  special 
training,  or  be  provided  for  in  some  other 
way.  The  whole  purpose  is  to  study  the 
apparently  exceptional  child  for  his  own 
welfare  and  that  of  the  school  and  com- 
munity, so  that  he  may  develop  to  the 
utmost  such  talents  as  he  has,  and  if 
possible  become  a  useful  member  of 
society  instead  of  a  social  loss. 


HIGH  PRESSURE  DAYS 

Men  and  women  alike  have  to  work  in- 
cessantly with  brain  and  hand  to  hold 
their  own  nowadays.  Never  were  the 
demands  of  business,  the  wants  of  the 
family,  the  requirements  of  society,  more 
numerous.  The  first  effect  of  the  praise- 
worthy effort  to  keep  up  with  all  these 
things  is  commonly  seen  in  a  weakened 
or  debilitated  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  and  in  extreme  cases  in  complete 
nervous  prostration.  It  is  clearly  seen 
that  what  is  needed  is  Hood's  SarsapariUa 
for  this  purix>se,  which  will  sustain  the 
system,  give  vigor  and  tone  to  the  nerves, 
and  keep  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
functions  healthy  and  active. 
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To  the  Woman 
Who  Does  Not  Know 

this  may  be  said: — the    ^.*-*^^r^ 

majorirjr  of  the  ailments   ^^'^^ 

from  wnich  women  suffer     ^  v^*^ 

are  caused  by  improper 

nourishment    and    poor 

circulation.     Headaches, 

backaches,     lassitude, 

worry  and  extreme  nervousness 

do  not  afflict  those  whose  systems  are  iiT 

natural  condition  ;    but  relief  can  be  ob-  ^ 

tained  and  every  suffering  woman  ought  to  know  that 

3eeepanfs> 


Pills 


**Th9  Lttrgmmi  Saim 

of  Any  MeJieinm 

inihm  World'* 


act  safely,  speedily  and  certainly.  They  help  the  di- 
gestive organs;  free  the  body  from  poisons;  purify  the 
blood  ;  increase  strength  and  insure  good  health. 

There  ought  to  be  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
so  economical  and  convenient  a  remedy  can  so  quickly 
improve  the  feelings  and  the  appearance.  Try 
Beecham's  Pills  and  you  will  find  they 

Make  All  the  Difference 

The  special  Jireetions  ivith  every  box  are  'very  'valuable 
to  'women  imshing  to  be  and  to  appear  at  their  best. 

Sold  •▼•rywiMre  in  boxM.  lOe.  and  25c    U  yoor  deaUr  flhoald  not 
baT*  tham.  Mad  prica  to  Tbomas  Booduun,  417  Canal  StroeC,  N.Y. 


TO  EARN  MORE.  LEARN  MORE 


-    — ■  — ,   TO   rw;  m^tt^ 


There  ia  a  direct  relation  bctwwn  your  «akry  und  your  abilicy.     Employing:  School  Boards  poy  one  Ceachfr 
more  than  jnnptiier  because  of  better  prciii^nition.     It  was  »lwiiy»  so,  and  wiU  be  *o  in  ihc  luturr.     What  b  your 

per  cent  ul  cfficieody  ?    Did  aoQther  teactier  (jei  the  position  vou  Kiu^bt  this 

fall  becauAe  bttter  equipp«i?  If  yoti  coukj  have  advanced  yrnjritTf  v^hut 
would  tbe  ad\;inc emeu t  Dt  woftb  —  not  onl^  b  monci'.  but  in.  the  belter 
schoi^L  you  would  get,  m  the  improved  worliim;  tondltiona  and  in  tbe  morr 
dch jfLible  aurr^uDduitfi  tha  L  accompaav  the  Xary^t  tiny  check'"  Yoiit  op^^r^ 
tunfty  ii  before  you.  It  will  be  possible  by  study  under  our  ditection  lo 
put  vQur^cIf  in  the  fmnt  ranlt. 

OUR  COURSES  ARE  TEACHER'S  COURSES 

The  IntemUte  h  the  teacher's  eiirrwpondencc  achciol;  let  thk  fact  have 
itspropcf  and  weigrhlyiiiflLience  when  you  select  the  &choDl  wilh  which  to 
study.  No  other  ins^tjtutioii  of  ttie  kind  in  the  worll  Hor^ani^ed  to  sert'C 
tcfcchers  a*  wdl  a*  they  arc  Kfved  here.  No  other  corr«pofidence  school 
has  earned  accreristed  rclitJons  ifrith  more  thjin  twenty  great  resident 
aclT>jU;  tbl*  rebtion  is  cndcnce  of  i he  high  character  of  uur  wort, 

Stfong  Normal  review*,  thorough  Acidemlc  cotiracs,  the  be^t  Cdunea  fn 
Mf  ttuHjs  of  Tcachin>t  ever  offered.  Write  to-dsy*  jtod  tell  us  ejtactly 
wt  it  >  oil  need. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

623-629   SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAGO 


For  Pupils  Backward  in  Reading  Get  the 

ACTION,  IMITATION  AND  FUN  S^IES 
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Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Country  Teacher 

If  all  the  proposals  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
country  teachers  are  carried  into  effect  it  looks  as  if  the 
city  sdiools  might  become  almost  devoid  of  teachers.  The 
latest  plan,  wUch  is  actually  in  operation  in  six  districts 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  is  a  cottage  for  the  teacher 
built  in  the  school  yard  and  sufficiently  furnished  to  en- 
sure an  attractive  home  at  very  slight  expense  to  the  occu- 
pant. How  greatly  such  an  arrangement  would  appeal  to 
a  woman  who  has  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  the  ordi- 
nary cheap  boarding-house,  only  a  woman  knows.  Indeed, 
the  superintendent  who  induced  these  six  school  districts 
to  build  the  cottages  is  a  woman  herself.  The  teachers 
imder  these  conditions  must  surely  be  worth  at  least  fifty 
percent  more  to  the  towns  that  employ  them. 


The  Question  of  Spelling 

That  indefatigable  statistician,  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres> 
believes  he  has  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
we  are  not  teaching  in  the  public  schools  the  spelling  of  the 
words  most  commonly  used  by  the  average  person,  or  at 
least  that  we  are  certainly  teaching  a  great  many  words 
not  conmionly  employed  by  such  a  person.  Dr.  Ayers  has 
foimd,  after  examining  two  thousand  letters,  written  by 
all  sorts  of  people,  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  that  the  written 
vocabulary  of  the  average  person  consists  of  little  more 
than  two  thousand  words,  while  in  school  he  is  taught  to 
spell  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  thousand.  To  quote  Dr. 
Ayres'  own  words: 

"In  general,  our  city  schools  devote  from  6  to  7  percent 
of  the  time  of  the  elementary  grades  to  the  formal  study 
of  spelling.  This  means  that  of  the  eight  years  devoted 
to  the  elementary  schooling,  half  a  year  is  assigned  to 
spelling.  In  addition,  a  large  amount  of  incidental  work  is 
^ways  done.  The  amount  of  work  attempted  varies 
^eatiy  in  diflferent  localities.  Some  school  systems  en- 
deavor to  teach  the  spelling  of  three  thousand  words  in 
the  first  three  grades.  Spelling  books  used  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  upper  grades  of  many  cities  include  from 
ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  words.  Moreover,  the 
children  in  general  actually  learn  to  spell  these  words  at  the 
time  when  the  spelling  lessons  containing  them  are  assigned. 
Neverthdess,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  a  few  years 
after  these  children  leave  those  grades,  whether  they  go 
on  to  high  school  and  college^  or  drop  out  before  completing 
the  elementary  grades,  they  are  qmte  unable  to  write  cor- 
rectly a  large  number  of  the  words  whose  spelling  they  are 
supposed  to  have  learned,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  did 
temporarily  master. 

"The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  although  the  children  acquire  a  temporary 
knowledge  of,  the  spdling  of  these  words,  they  do  not  as- 
similate the  words  and  their  uses  so  thoroughly  as  to  make 
them  parts  of  their  working  vocabularies  for  writing  pur- 
poses. The  principle  involved  is  the  one  so  happily  illus- 
trated bylMark  Twain  in  his  account  of  the  duties  of  the 
pilot  onithe  Mississippi|River.    In  that  description  he 


tells  how  the  pilot  stores  away  in  memory  an  exact  knowl* 
edge  of  the  location  and  significance  of  every  lighthouse 
and  promontory  and  almost  every  stump  and  tree  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  winding  course  of  the  river.  This 
great  mass  of  detailed  information,  however,  is  stored  in 
his  memory  only  while  it  is  being  used  incessantly.  As 
soon  as  the  pilot  ceases  to  use  it  he  loses  it. 

"  A  somewhat  similar  condition  seems  to  exist  in  the  learn- 
ing of  spelling.  Our  children  are  taught  in  the  elementary 
grades  to  spcJl  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  different  words. 
Many  of  them  leave  school  before  completing  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  and  most  of  them  before  finishing  the  high 
school.  The  great  majority  of  these  young  people  in  after 
life  do  little  writing  except  letter  writing.  In  extremely 
few  cases  does  this  letter  writing  require  the  use  of  a  vo- 
cabulary of  anything  like  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  words. 
Hence,  as  they  have  no  practice  in  spelling  most  of  the 
words  they  learned  in  school,  they  rapidly  forget  how  to 
do  it." 

Dr.  Ayres  is  not  yet  prepared  to  suggest  definite  improve- 
ments in  our  work  in  spelling,  but  he  is  convinced  that 
there  should  be  some. 


How  to  Inspire  Pride  in  Our  Pupils 

In  our  school  we  used  two  experiments,  each  of  which 
seemed  to  produce  the  desired  effect 

I    Rally  Day 

That  was  on  a  Friday  in  October  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted outdoor  exercises. 

The  day  was  made  a  holiday  for  all  the  schools  in  our 
immediate  section,  and  all  were  invited  to  take  part  with 
us.'' 

The  twelve  grades  in  our  school  each  had  its  banner, 
showing  in  the  upper  grades,  the  class  colors,  mottoes,  etc 

With  colors  flying  they,  with  the  visiting  schools,  formed 
a  long  procession,  marching  the  entire  length  of  the  town, 
and  the  marching  was  imusually  fine,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
fact  that  a  prize  had  been  offered  the  grade  doing  the  best 
marching. 

The  parents  and  friends  filled  the  doors,  windows  and  side- 
walks, while  the  line  of  march  took  the  street 

After  reaching  the  grand  stand,  the  entire  school  sang 
patriotic  songs,  school  songs,  and  dass  songs,  followed  by 
class  drills. 

In  the  calm  that  followed,  local  and  visiting  educators 
gave  rousing  speeches. 

A  general  "Basket  Dinner"  was  served.  Games  fol- 
lowed in  which  prizes  were  given  for  the  best  running, 
jumping,  etc. 

II    Parents'  Day 

On  the  Friday  before  Christmas  we  gave  a  "Parents' 
Day."  In  the  s^temoon  the  children  stayed  at  home  and 
the  parents  came  to  school. 

Each  pupil's  work  was  on  exhibition,  the  teacher  as 
hostess  showing  and  e]q>laimng.  ^--^  t 

(CofUmued  on  pag$  257)V^300QlC 
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BOOKS 

A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching 
Process.  By  George  Drayton  Strayer, 
Ph.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Education:  A  First  Book.  By 
Edward  L.  Thomdike,  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company, 

The  Learning  Process.  By  Stephen 
Sheldon  Colvin,  Ph.D.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company, 

Three  books  that  should  be  in  the  work- 
ing library  of  every  teacher.  Modern 
pedagogic  ideas  are  presented  in  simple 
language.  Each  of  the  books  is  char- 
acterised by  clearness  of  expression, 
logical  arrangement,  and  lucidity  of 
thought. 

The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Edited  by  George  B.  Aiton, 
State  Inspector  of  High  Schools  for  Minne- 
sota. Illustrated  with  four  half  tones  and 
line  drawings  by  Homer  W.  Colby. 
Cloth,  314  pages.  Price,  45  cents.  Chi- 
cago and  New  York:  Rand^  McNally  &• 
Company. 

A  good  biography  of  a  man  of  strong 
character  admittedly  is  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  of  books  for  the  young  reader. 
In  the  * 'Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin "  the  English  language  possesses  one  of 
the  very  best  biographies  ever  written. 
The  fact  that  it  has  been  so  little  appre- 
ciated and  used  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  country  is  undoubtedly  due  in  large 
part  to  the  dearth  of  good  editions.  It  is 
believed  that  in  the  addition  of  this  book 
to  the  well-known  Canterbury  Classics  a 
definite  need  will  be  met  and  that  the 
work  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

The  Autobiography  of  Franklin  is  both 
a  vivid  historical  document  and  a  revela- 
tion of  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile 
character  in  American  history. 

A  brief  conclusion  summing  up  that  part 
of  Franklin's  life  which  is  not  recorded  in 
the  Autobiography  has  been  added  by  the 
editor,  George  B.  Aiton.  Several  pages 
of  the  "Sayings  of  Poor  Richard"  and  a 
chronology  supplement  the  usual  notes 
and  suggestions  that  are  recognized  as 
the  particularly  valuable  features  of  this 
series  of  readers. 


Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils 

HUNDREDS  OF  SUBJECTS-BEST  STENCILS  MADE.  SENT  PREPAID 

Borders,  each  5c.     Sunbonnet  Babies:  Dutch 
Babies;     Brownies;     Chicks;     Rabbits; 
Easter ;  Tulips ;   Roses :   Pansies :   Dutch 
Boys;    Dutch    Girls;     Birds;       Morning 
Glories;    Brownies   Planting  Trees;    Ap- 
ple Blossoms:  Flags;  Strawberries;  But- 
terflies:  Dandelions;  Jack-in-Pulpit ;  Ivy. 
Portraits,   Animals,  etc.     Size   17x22  inches, 
each   5c      Longfellow;    Field;    Washing- 
ton;   Lincoln^    Special    Easter;    Horse; 
Cow;  Dog;  Fox;  Bear;  Elephant ;  Pig ; 
Lion:   Sheep;  Wolf;  Owl;  Hen;  Roost- 
er;   Eagle;   Locomotive;   Steamer;   Mill. 
Other  Stencils.     22x34  inches,  each  10c.     Loe  Cabin;  Washington  on  Horse;  Flag;  Profirram; 
Roll  of  Honor;  Welcome;   Hiawatha;   Name  any  Calendar,   Map  or  Physiology  Subject. 
Map    Stencils.      34x44   inches,    each    20c.      United    States;    Any    Continent;    Any    State;    Any 

Group  of  States.     You  may  name  any  of  above  maps  9x12,  at  3c  each  for  seat  work. 
Special  Stencils.     Fifty  different  Busywork  Stencils,  medium  size,  35c|  Fifteen  different  Com- 
'"'    '    Sencils,    15c;    Forty   different    Phonic 


:><* 


aSC 


mon    Bird 


inch  Ornamental  Alphabet.  20c^  Script  Alphabet  for  blackboard,  capitals,  small  letters  and 
figures,  complete  set  for  lOc  ''  "  '"       '••-         —       -  .-,..^ 


Stencils,   about   9x12   inches,   60c;    Five- 
rs, .^v.iiHi'  ^\n>iinu%7f,  for  blackboard,  capitals,  small  letters  and 
„        .  .  Roosevelt  on  Horse  10c;  Uncle  Sam  10c;  Spread  Eagle  10c. 

Colored  Chalk.     Very  best,  doz.  assorted,  15c;  2  doz.  25c.     Blue  Stamping  Powder,  1  bag  10c. 
Note.     You  may  have  one-fifth  off  if  you  order  not  less  than  $1.00  worth  of  above  goods. 

Latta's  Helps  for  Teachers 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH  AND  THE  LEAST  EXPENSIVE 

One-third  off  if  you  order  not  less  than  $1.50  worth  of  following  goods. 


Goods  are  sent  prepaid  at  once. 
Blackboard  Stencil  of  above  Overall  Boys,  10c 

Teacher's   Bulletin    (quarterly)    1   year 25c 

Latta*s  Book  for  Teachers 50c 

Farm  Stories  for  Pupils  and  Teachers 10c 

41   New  Paper  Cutting  Designs 15c 

30  Construction  Patterns  on  heavy  cardboard 

in  four  colors,  ready  to  make  up 40c 

Note.  Primary  or  Rural  Teachers  who  do 
not  have  the  above  six  articles  will  do 
well  to  consider  them  in  the  first  order. 

Hints  and  Devices  for  Teachers 20c 

New   Primary  Arithmetic  Cards 1 5c 

New   Primary  Sewing  Cards 20c 

50  Drawings  to  color,  assorted 15c 

16  Common  Birds  in  Colors  with  descript'n.  15c 
16  Birds  to  Color,  drawn  from  above,  6x9..  10c 

50  Outline  Maps,  8j4xll,  name  maps 20c 

50  Booklet  Covers  to  Color,  6x9,  assorted,  20c 


50  Popular  Pictures,  half  cent  size,  ass'ted,  I5e 

25  Public  School  Report  Cards  for 10c 

1 5  of  Latta's  Weaving  Mats  for 10c 

30  Large  Drawings  for  Children  to  color..  18e 
Tickets— Good,  Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  10c 

25  Prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject lOe 

Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  Paper,  20x30,  for lOc 

12  Sheets  Transparent  Tracing  Paper 15c 

Gummed  Stars,  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box,  10c 
Black  Letters  and  Fig's,  j4-in.  high,  set,  25c 
Black  Letters  and  Figures,  1  in.  high,  set.. 20c 
Black  Letters  and  Figures,  4  in.  high,  set..  10c 
Letters  and  Figures,  1  in.  high,  to  color...  12c 
Script  Letters  and  Fig's,  2  in.,  to  color.  ..15c 
Toy  Money  of  all  our  Coins  and  Bills,  set.  25c 
Brown    or    Carbon-tone     Pictures,      16x20, 

Washington;   Lincoln;  Christ  at  Twelve; 

Sistine    Madonna;      Angelus;      Gleaners; 

Wind  MUl,  1  for  20c;  4  for 6Q| 


ADDRESS,  JOHN  LATTA,  BOX  ZZ.  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 
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Teachers*  Souvenirs        For  Close  of  School 

Ffaiest  in  the  market.    Send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  samples  and  let  us  prove  our  assertion. 


E.  W.  AIImi,  La  Qrande,  Ore.,  writes:  Ttato  is  the  seventli  year  1  am  parchaslns  souveoirs  from  you 
aod  1  iiave  always  been  pleased. 

New   f^nUVenir    Nn.     I  I    "^^  ^tPV  ^*^"^  design,  gotten  out  by  one  of  the  best  artisU  in  the  coun- 

Jl!u    yV"7'=^""     *^^*     **    try.    This  undoubtedly  is  the  finest  and  newest  thing  in  the  market. 

The  design  is  exactly  as  shown  here.    The  cover  is  embossed  in  phun  white  except  a  part  being  printed  in  a 
gray  tmt  —  just  enough  color  to  give  it  a  fine  effect.    The  tint  also  matches  the  photo. 

We  want  you  to  compare  this  souvenir  with  ansrthing  you  have  ever  seen  and  if  it  is  not  superior  in  every 
way,  design  and  appearance  we  do  not  want  your  order. 

,  The  souvenir  is  a  12  page  booklet  (including  cover)  size  3^  x  5  inches,  tied  with  a  silk  tassel.  The  inside  con- 
tains three  pages  of  the  very  best  and  most  appropriate  quoUtions  obtainable.  We  also  print  on  one  page  for  you, 
the  name  of  school,  district  number,  township,  county,  sUte,  School  Board,  teacher  and  scholars,  whichmatter  you 
must  send  us  when  you  order. 

We  also  have  other  designs. 

Your    Photo    on    Fach    5v)UVenir    We  fumish  these  souvenirs  with  or  without  photo  of 
ivui     fliuiy    W"    C«yt    *3WUvCIUr    teacher  or  school-house.    If  photo  souvenirs  are  wanted 

all  photo  or 
Your  photo- 


you  must  send  us  a  photo  and  we  will  make  a  small  photo  for  each  souvenir.     We  can  copy  a  large  or  smairphoto'or 
from  a  j^roup,  butif  you  want  the  bestresultssendusa  ~  ^   * *^  ^  ....  


graph  will  be  returned  uninjured.    Photos  are  guarantee 


1  clear  photo  —  one  that  is  not  too  small, 
[to  be  first-class  and  will  not  fade. 


Priceiitt  Postpaid.    12  or  lest  withoot  photo  SOc,  additional  ones  5c  each.    12  or  less  with  photo  SI. 00» 
additional  ones  6c.  each.    Transparent  envelopes  to  match  at  5c  per  doz.    We  pay  the  postage. 

RemitUnce  must  accompany  all  orders.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    That's  the  way  we  have  been  doing  business  for  thirteen  years. 

Seibert  Printing  Company        Box  18        Canal  Dover,  Ohio,oOQl( ' 
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Good  Cheer  Days     VIII 

AucE  E.  Allen 

God's  in  His  heaven  — 

All's  right  with  the  world!  —  Browning 

^  Everv  season  is  brimful  and  running  over  with  its  own  pardcula 
Good  ukeer.  There  is  enough  to  fi11*every  school-room  in  the  land  — 
and;Still  there  will  be  plenty  left.    Be  sure  you  get  your  share. 

In  the  early  days  of  q>ring,  it  doesn't  always  seem  that  all  is  right  in 
the  worid.  But  whether  we  see  it  or  not»  the  good  work  goes  on  under 
our  very  eyes.  This  is  a  good  time  to  practice  looking  for  good  and 
beauty.    And  each  opening  leaf  of  April  spells  Hope. 

April  Cheer 

A  bird,  a  flow'r  comes  back  each  hour, 
The  trees  their  pretty  leaf-buds  ope; 

With  sheen  of  green  and  songs  between, 
Now  April  fills  the  world  with  Hope. 

Hope 

What  if  snow  lingers? 

There,  on  the  slope, 
Arbutus  voices 

Whisper  of  Hope. 

Just  Look 

Look  for  a  flower  —  by  and  by,  you'll  find  it; 
Found  a  thorn  too?    Well,  just  don't  mind  it! 

Look  all  the  time  for  beauty  and  glad  things, 

You  will  forget  there  are  sad  things  and  bad  things! 

Airs  Right  Everywhere 

Look  up  at  the  cup 

Of   the   sky   so   blue, 
God's  in  His  heav'n  — 

It's  true  —  it  is  true! 

Look  down  at  the  brown 

Of  the  earth  so  fair  — 
All's  right  with  the  world 

Here  —  everywhere ! 

Sun,  show'r  —  and  each  hour 

A  leaf  is  uncurl'd! 
God's  in  His  heav'n. 

All's  right  with  the  world! 

Some  Morning 

Some  morning,  like  this,  when  the  sky  is  a-glisten, 

And  all  the  world  is  aglow, 
Just  dose  your  eyes  and  listen  and  listen  — 

You'll  hear  the  grass-blades  grow! 


A  Rainbow 

Sweet  April  smiled  and  smiled  and  smiled - 

It  was  very  plain,  though, 
It  woidd  take  some  tears  before 

She  could  make  a  rainbow. 

A  Messenger  of  Hope 

To  the  earth,  sweet  Iris  went. 
When  the  clouds  were  breaking. 

Little  messenger  of  hope  — 
Joy  and  comfort  taUng. 

I  can't  cross  a  rainbow  bridge, 
Down  from  cloudland  sloping, 

But  I  can  give  Iris'  words  — 
And  I  do  — "Here's  hoping!" 

The  Iris 

(Fleur  de  lis) 

A  story  tells  how  long  ago. 

From  ridge  to  shimng  ridge 
Of  cloud,  for  Iris  there  was  built 

A  misty  rainbow  bridge. 

She  crossed  to  earth  one  happy  day, 
And  wandering  here  and  diere. 

Beside  a  singing  brook  she  found 
A  flower  tall  and  fair. 

"Oh  flower,"  she  cried,  "thy  shimmering  hues 
Are  like  my  bridge  of  mist!" 
Then  on  the  blossom's  upturned  face. 
She  lightly  left  a  kiss. 

Upon  sweet  Iris's  chosen  flower. 

Fell  raindrops  from  her  hair, 
And  to  this  day,  if  you  wiU  look. 

You'll  see  them  shining  there! 

In  the  Forest 

(For  one  or  two  children) 

I  love  the  sun  in  the  forest. 
Where  elms  and  maples  grow. 

When  real  leaves  just  overhead, 
Make  shadow-leaves  below. 

I  love  the  rain  in  the  forest. 
With  soft  and  murmurous  sound, 

It  seems  to  bring  the  flowers  down. 
And  drop  them  on  the  fS^^^^^'^->.^\r> 
(CirtUmued  on  pag$  2M)  O 
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BOOKS      ^ 

Vocation  and  Learning.  By  Hugo 
Munsterberg,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Litt.D.  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Cloth.  12mo.  289  pages.  Price, 
$1.25 

The  synopsis  of  chapters  and  list  of 
illustrations  will  give  a  very  definite  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  book.  It  is  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  various  voca- 
tions and  their  demands,  and  a  forceful- 
**  protest  against  the  haphazard  selec- 
tion of  one's  lifework."  The  various  top- 
ics are  discussed  in  a  clear,  vigorous  and 
interesting  way,  and  the  work  is  inspiring 
from  beginning  to  end. 

A  Cylclopedia  of  Education.  Edited 
by  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.D.,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Departmental  editors  and  more 
than  one  thousand  contributors.  682  pages. 
Price  $5.00.  New  York:  The  Mactnillan 
Company. 

This  is  volume  IH  —  Gai  to  Lib.  The 
same  high  standard  that  was  set  in  the 
former  volumes  is  maintained  in  this. 
Conciseness  in  treatment  characterizes  the 
different  articles.  While  there  is  no  loss 
in  lucidity  of  thought  —  and,  in  addition, 
psychology,  method,  history,  and  biog- 
raphy are  presented  in  a  well-balanced 
whole. 

To  give  an  idea  of  its  comprehensive- 
ness in  biography:  The  article  on  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  of  New  York  is  followed 
by  one  on  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of 
Tom  Brown's  ^'School  Days." 


A    NEW   CRAYON    FOR   DRAWING 
TEACHERS 

Dr.  James  Parton  Haney,  Supervisor 
of  Drawing  and  Art  in  the  high  schools  of 
New  York  City,  asked  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company,  if  they  could  get  him 
up  a  large  but  particularly  soft  crayon. 
We  experimented  on  these  lines  and  fur- 
nished him  with  samples  of  the  shape  and 
style  of  our  lumber  crayon,  five  and  a  half 
inches  long,  made  several  degrees  softer 
than  our  softest  crayon  that  had  been 
made  in  the  past. 

Dr.  Haney  wanted  these  particular 
crayons  made  in  this  way  so  that  he  could 
demonstrate  on  large  sheets  of  Manila 
paper  to  an 'audience  of  several  hundred 
people  the  way  pencil  drawings  should  be 
made  in  order  to  illustrate  certain  things. 
The  use  of  this  soft  crayon  gave  the  effect 
of  pencil  work  even  to  those  in  the  rear 
of  the  hall. 

The  size  of  the  crayon  enabled  him  to 
give  those  broad,  flat  strokes  which  are 
so  much  in  vogue  by  teachers  of  drawing 
at  the  present  time. 

We  think  this  crayon  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  teachers  of  drawing  when  demon- 
strating to  a  class  and  would  be  much 
more  sanitary  than  chalk  on  a  blackboard, 
as  it  is  entirely  free  from  dust,  and  the 
sheets  of  brown  paper  could  be  renewed 
as  fast  as  desired.  Then  as  each  drawing 
is  made  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  there 
is  an  opportunity  of  preserving  the  work 
and  handling  it  around  to  be  criticised 
and  shown  to  others.  It  is  barely  possi- 
ble that  the  future  blackboard  in  the 
school-room  may  turn  out  to  be  not  a 
blackboard  at  all,  but  some  arrangement 
of  large  sheets  of  paper  such  as  was  used 
by  Dr.  Haney. 


**  Here  is  the  Answer;'-  in 

Webster:^  New  Interhational 

You  daily  questioii  the  meauiug  of  some  Tiew 
word.  You  seek  the  location  of  iht  Leuant  or  the 
pronunciation  of  fiferi.  A  pupil  asks:  "What  is 
a  whakbachf^^  *'Who  was  Umea  Biglawf^ 
''Mother  BuThchr  ''What  wml'and&m's  hox'7 


Tbtt  New  Creation  aotwen 
aU  kindi  of  questiont 
yfith  Anal  aU' 


Tie  only  dictionary  with  the 
New  Divided  Pa|fe, — cliarac<> 
terized  as  '*A  Stroke  of  i 


^^^^   mfiQOW<^is.    6000  miiftratioiu?^ 
It  India  Paper  Edition : 

^    Prin  EtxJ  o^  thifi»  op«<Jue.  ■trose.  «xiKiialn  InporCnl  IndU  • 

"^    w^''*     VJhoit  a  s^it^^rarLirm  to  own   the  new  Mt-rriam^ 
y=    ir*6*f^  hi  A  form  ad  lieiit  and  *o  conveniont  it>  uscM 
0  One  h&it  the  th  ick  nefis  ana  weip  li  t  o  f  tbe  ncjruUr  Ltiitioiu 
g   Wcigbt  only  7lb8,    Siioli*6*iKKti2>iincLc«* 

g  Regular  Edition: 

^   yrmU<i  onatrotKrhookpaperofthehtirticiitqnflltty, 

^    \^  i'i(rJit  ll'*4  Ibi  iaiie  l-i^  iiAi  It  6  Inchoji,  Both 

m  are  pHnteti  from  the  sfimc  plntos  und  indexiti, 

^„^       W  ri  le  f Of  fi3m[>Ie  pa^rea  o  f  txht  h  Kditioixa  ;  FREE. 

"^^5^,.       Q.  A  C,  MERRIAM  CO., 
'"msm^..       flpHiitff|«Jd,  Mass. 


^^■^^^■u;.:-l;_:.:.:^"-^^'^^^^^ 


The  Merr/am  Webster 


A  FREE  TRIP  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

We  want  to  send  you  to  the  N.  E.  A.,  July  7-11,  1913,  as  our  dele- 
gate. We  pay  all  expenses.  For  full  particulars  write  at  once  to 
TEACHERS    CASUALTY    UNDERWRITERS.    Lincoln.    Neb. 


COMMENCEMENT    PLAYS 


The  choicest  oa  the  market  I 

Commencement  Novelties,  and  Novel 
Commencement  Programs — our  own 


specialties!     Class  parts  of  all  kinds  written  to  individual  order.     (Only  aucceaaors  to  the  well-known 
Pntnam  Stadio  —  the   original  wrlte*to*order  hoaae   In  America.)     Send  stamp  for  catalogue 

THE   PAINTONS,  Goldfinch  A  Douglas  Sts.,  San  Diego,  California 


A  Place  to  Ummt  and  Get  Weil 

SACRED   HEART  SANITARIUM,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Finest  Accommodations  — 17- Acre  Park.    Ideal  for  all  run -down  conditions.    Baths  and  apparatus  of  every  descrip 
tion  tor  the  successful  treatment  of  Nervousness,  Rheumatism,  Heart  and  Stomach  Troubles.     Non-Sectarian. 
Write  Slater    Superior,  or  Dr.  Stack  for  Booklet  J. 


FAIRBANKS'  HOME  GEOGRAPHY 

Cloth    236  pages    Price,  60  cents 

It  is  written  by  a  person  who  has  studied  children  and  knows  their 
mental  aptitude  and  abilities.  He  would  have  them  learn  to  observe  first, 
read  and  talk,  and,  later  on,  study.  This  is  common  sense,  and  founded  on 
psychological  and  physiological  laws  of  growth. 

Charles  F.  King,  Manager  of  National  School  oj  Methods 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  take  orders  for  Primary  Education  and  Popular  Educator  at 
your  local  teachers'  meeting  and  adjoining  counties,  in  Arkansas 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming. 
It  is  no  experiment.  Success  comes  to  all  energetic,  honest, 
earnest-working  representatives,  therefore,  do  not  apply  unless  you 
have  the  above  qualifications,  can  send  the  best  of  references,  and 
will  agree  to  represent  Primary  Education  and  Popular  Educator 
exclusively,  in  territory  assigned  to  you.  ^^^  t 

E.S.  SMITH       .       -       2457  Pralr&^'iV'e'r.Sa8S?i^ 
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Maple  Colors 

The  little  maple  down  by  the  brook, 
Put  out  her  buds  and  took  a  look  — 

"Coral-beads  are  becoming,"  she  said, 

"m  order  a  gown  for  fall  in  red!" 

The  Blushing  Tree 

In  Florida,  so  strange  to  see, 
There  grows  a  little  Blushing  Tree 

When  shines  the  sun,  the  tree's  as  green 
As  any  you  have  ever  seen. 

But  in  the  rain,  it  turns  to  rose, 
And  redder,  redder,  redder  grows. 

The  reason  why,  I'm  sure  I've  guess'd  — 
The  Blushing  Tree  loves  rain  the  best! 

The  Birch  Tree 

Gowned  all  in  shimmering  white  and  green . 
With  silver  glimmering  in  between, 
All  day,  the  Birch  laughs  to  herself. 
She's  told  me  why  —  the  pretty  elf. 

*  Just  hear  the  brook  sing  over  there, 
Just  see  the  sunshine  everywhere  — 
Such  joy  the  whole  world  seems  to  fill  — 
J  am  so  glad  I  can't  keep  still! " 

Spring  Question 

(For  one,  or  six  little  children) 

I'usl  When  did  this  vine  grow  longer? 

Second  When  did  this  leaflet  uncurl? 

Third  Who  saw  the  first  hepatica  bloom  — 

A  wonder  of  tinted  pearl? 

Fourth  When  did  the  sky  grow  softer? 

Fifth  When  did  the  maple-buds  flame? 

Sixth  Who  heard  the  rush  of  the  first  bird-wings? 

All  Who  saw  the  Spring  when  she  came? 

The  Trees 

(One  or  more  children  give  the  first  and  last  stanzas.  In  the  other 
stanzas,  the  dialogue  is  divided  up,  so  that  very  litde  folks  may  take 
part.) 

First  Child 

The  trees,  the  trees,  the  splendid  old  trees. 
Out  in  the  sunshine,  out  in  the  breeze. 
They  are  all  talking,  sweet  as  you  please. 

Second  Child 

"Sugaring's  done,"  laughs  out  a  big  one, 
Third  Child 

"But  after  all  our  work's  just  begun." 
Fourth  Child 

"We're  always  busy,  in  rain  or  in  sun." 


Fifth  and  Sixth  Children 

"Shade  we  must  make."    "Care  we  must  take, 
Keep  the  soil  moist  for  flower  and  fruit's  sake." 
Seventh  Child 

"The  force  of  each  tempest,  too,  we  must  break.'* 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Children 

"Nests  we'U  enfold."    "Songs,  too,  we'U  hold." 
Tenth  Child 

"Fruits  we  will  ripen,  brown,  crimson,  and  gold." 
Eleventh  Child 

"All  the  wind's  story  by  us  must  be  told." 

First  Child 

The  trees,  the  trees,  the  splendid  old  trees, 

Out  in  the  sunshine,  out  in  the  breeze. 

How  we  should  love  them  for  such  gifts  as  these! 

April  Days 

(A  pretty  little  play  may  be  made  of  this) 

I  found  some  little  folks. 

One  day,  when  I  was  straying, 
They'd  put  a  jolly  seesaw  up. 

And  on  it  all  were  playing. 

"Now  we  go  up,"  said  they. 

The  sun  was  gaily  shining  — 
And  every  happy  April  cloud 
Showed  off  its  silver  lining. 

"Now  we  go  down,"  said  they. 

The  raindrops  round  them  dropping 
As  if  they  didn't  know  quite  well, 
Next  minute  they'd  be  stopping. 

"What  are  your  names?"  I  said  — 

A  crow  was  madly  cawing  — 
"Why  don't  you  know?  "  they  cried,  and  laughed, 

"We're  April  Days  see-sawing!" 

Little  Patriots 

(For  two  little  boys,  one  with  lantern,  one  with  toy  horse,  if  desired) 

First  Boy 

I  wish,  for  Paul  Revere,  I'd  hung 
Those  lights  of  magic  power, 
"One  if  by  land,  two  if  by  sea," 
High  in  the  old  church-tower. 


Second  Boy 


Both 


And  Paul  Revere  I  wish  Pd  been, 
And  set  the  country  humming 

With  steed  that  flew  across  the  night, 
And  cry,  "The  foe  is  coming I^ 


But  teacher  says,  though  in  our  day, 
War  to  our  land's  a  stranger. 

We  can  hang  lights  of  courage  up 
And  warn  folks  when  there's  danger. 
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Sarsaparilla 

In  bondreds  of  homes  is  the  fayorite 

Spring  Medicine 

Made  from  Roots,  Barks,  Herbs  and 
other  ingredients,  including  just  those 
prescribed  by  the  best  physicians  for 
ailments  of  the  blood,  stomach,  kid- 
neys and  liver.    Creates  an  appetite. 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 

For  KindeTiR*f(cn  ami  Primary 
Qnidcs*  ^ocluiitie  j^ll  xuftpiirs  pttUitt- 
IKK  to  the  ii^i»ytnatbr\imkei.  !iurh  as 
Mn^nial  Training  Supplies,  J>rtfwin>{ 
FftntT^Mrchnnicil  l>r.iwtfiiK  !>itptlHS 
ami  De^itfn:.,  R«d,  Rj/Hi,  Cross 
SHtch  Canvas,  Sirim,  Monks' rtciib, 
BurbriA.  rrjm<truct!on  PsfH^r^,  Lhair 
Cane.  BotJt  Bitidliig;,  and  Weaving 
Mfitemb. 

Tcr  SnecLtl  Spring  Catalog  just  ti- 
ttle'I  inidrtt'j 

GARDEN  CITY  EDUCATIONAL  CO. 
Box  8       IIP  So.  WalMsh  Aveaue,  Chicago,  III. 


Rent  a  Few  flonths 
—  Then   It's  Yours  I 

Thto  Great  VbiUe  Writer 
The  Famous  Oliver  Model  No.  3 

Send  your  name  and  we  will  tell 
you  about  the  greatest  typewriter 
proposition  in  the  world. 
TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
166  D90  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


-STUDY  ABROAD- 

Pays  for  a  summer  in  France, 
Germany  or  Italy  with  daily  in- 
struction in  the  chosen  language 
from  the  time  you  start  until  your  return,  sightseeing 
and  all  traveling  expenses.  Send  for  "TH  E  ONLY  WAY.^ 

FOREIGN  STUDY  CLUB 
263  Cumberland  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


$275 


•FXI.A.03^X3Z1.IBS 

Your  summer  tour  for  1913.    England,  Holland,  Italy, 


France,  Germany.    Address, 
GRACE  DEAN       •      - 


GREENVILLE,  MICH 


iBi-i=r3<civx::iiLxi     sonooaia 

IN  KlSDERQAiitTEN  A^D  PR1,>1ARV  COURSES 

JIONTESSORI  METHODS  Wc  wrr.  pmarcl  to 
offer  iii  uniiiual  course  for  Trlrtiarj  iiril  KirnJirg,irtfn 
Tc^chen  th&  sutimin-,  and  wojIH^uiref^t  thnt  y^tj  in- 
ffiiiM  eirly,  ^s  our  scWI  will  be  lirBiUU  lu  j,ci  tiyrijll- 

fneal  of  rj>  fitu-lrnts.  Com  Tor  tab  If  fJorrniiory.  Aitdrfvv 
f^alionsJ  Kind^fRarten  CoUeifE,  Eliaibcth  Hurrtvin, 
Pre^.  ^  formt r f y  <  "1 1  In.  i^G  K i n r I lth: li  rtirit  ( ' i.f! Icjltc .  B o \  \2t 
I2!K»  MiclitE4»n   Avenue,  Chuajs'i' 

MISS  GERTRUDE  THOMPSON 
h.^  Wtititti  of  her  expertcuce  in  Mcur tn^  4 
library  for  her  school  without  cost  to  herself 
o«  pupUs.  This  U  contained  i a  a  charming 
Uit^lrated  bootlet  issued  by  Educational 
Ptffafahfng  Coinpaayr  Boiton,  New  York^ 
and  ChlQigo*  It  will  bt  fcal  in%  upoa 
ffcqucit* 


{Continued  from  page  252) 

The  parent  could  see  and  compare 
his  own  child's  work  with  that  of 
others. 

The  pupils,  of  course,  knowing  for 
some  time  that  we  were  to  have  such 
a  day,  had  done  their  best.  Even  the 
dullest  had  shown  some  pride. 

A  few  of  the  parents  did  not,  or  could 
not,  come,  but  even  they  could  not 
help  catching  the  spirit  from  the  general 
contagion. 

Afterward,  even  down  to  the  First 
Grade,  the  children  were  talking  "  Class 
Songs,"  *Tlass  Colors,"  and  "Class 
Mottoes."  Many  of  them  figured  out 
just  how  many  years  it  would  be 
before  their  class  could  graduate. 

Rebecca  A.  Reid 


Girls  Make-at-Home  Things.  Boys 
Make-at-Home-Things.  By  Carolyn 
Sherwin  Bailey.  New  York  Publishers: 
Frederick  A,  Stokes  Company. 

These  two  volumes  contain  plays  and 
occupations  designed  not  only  to  amuse, 
but  also  to  educate  brains  and  fingers. 
A  large  variety  of  attractive  objects  have 
been  evolved  from  the  simplest  materials 
and  are  adequately  illustrated  by  diagrams 
and  photographs.  Teachers  as  well  as 
parents  will  find  the  volumes  suggestive. 


The  Study  of  the  Individual  Child. 
Suggested  by  Maximilian  P.  E.  Grosz- 
mann,  Ph.D.  Published  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Education 
of  Exceptional  Children,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  very  complete 
set  of  tests  for  determining  the  mental 
and  physical  status  of  the  school  child. 
No  one  teacher,  of  course,  could  carry  out 
all  those  records,  but  a  number,  co-operat- 
ing and  enlisting  the  services  of  the 
parents,  could  secure  a  most  exhaustive 
set  of  records  that  should  be  of  great 
value.  Any  teacher,  whether  using  the 
tests  or  not,  will  find  the  pamphlets 
interesting  and  suggestive  reading. 


"A  MINE  OF  INFORMATION" 

Probably  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
the  New  International  (G.  &  C.  Merriam 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass).,  is  the  amount 
of  encyclopedic  information  that  it  con- 
tains. Wherever  the  reader  turns  he 
finds  admirably  condensed  treatises,  or 
tables,  or  illustrations. 

For  example,  most  of  us  know  the  bare 
fact  that  malaria  is  spread  by  mosquitoes. 
If  we  look  up  malaria,  or  mosquito,  we 
find,  following  an  excellent  definition,  a 
cross  reference  to  Anopheles,  the  genus  of 
malarial  mosquitoeg.  Under  Anopheles, 
is  not  only  a  discussion  of  the  spreading 
of  malaria  by  mosquitoes,  but  a  descrip- 
tion and  an  illustration  by  which  you  are 
enabled  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the 
particular  mosquito  resting  upon  your 
sleeve  is  of  the  malarial  variety. 

To  more  important  terms  much  more 
space  is  devoted  (as5tor,  two  columns;  man, 
two  pages;  automobile,  three  pages)  so 
that  their  definitions  are  perfect  mines 
of  information.    * 

Says  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  of 
Brown  University,  "The  New  Inter- 
national is  a  small  encyclopedia  covering 
the  entire  territory  of  the  world's  knowl- 
edge and  the  world's  action." 

The  publishers  offer  specimen  pages  free. 


BE  NOT  ''THE  LAST  TO 


LAY  THE  OLD  ASIDE/' 


The  old  way  was  to  let  the  pupils  use  any 
sort  of  Lead  Pencil  they  wished.  The 
new  way  is  better — read  of  it  in  the 
Dixon  School  Pencil  Books  and  see  it  in 
the  samples  of  THE  BIO  THREE.  These 
wiU  be  sent  free  of  charge  if  you  will  tell 
us  where  you  teach  and  make  it  known  to 
us  that  you  would  like  to  be  intiwiuced. 

Be  not  '*tbe  last  to  lay  the  old  aside" 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


B 


TROCHEVJ 


For  Hoarseness 


Kerer  ftil  to  promptly  reUere  lo«  of  Tolee.  oongba,  mm 
Inraloaue  to  pablio  Hieaken  and  lingerk 


thrftflt 

25c  Me,'  tLOO.  ~  Sample  Free. 

j^^u^Rom^^m^^^gi 


JBB 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


I  PLAYS  P^^^^*"^''  R«itjitk»iai.  CinUp.  ^(.i«iMtary,  Hv'Qo- 


»]1  Ffoll  J»r*,  Muiitrs^,  JotB^,  Hand  Bw^ki,  Hnkf^Ur 
G'x>^',  ct*".  iSujtiHJ*  for  lII  &r*£  and  (KTAeloni  lArjc 
e^tilci^.u^  rr««.     S^ftrf  T*»0fc*<f  *  liquid  h*T«  one 


IS  !  ! 

Your  summer  tour  for  1913 
44  Days  for  S3 10.00 

England.  Holland,  Belgium,  Gennany,  Switzerland, 
Franoe.  Tlie  best  for  the  price.  Addresn  Tour  Deoart- 
ment.  Teachers  Magazine.  31-33  E.  27th  St.  N.  Y.  City. 


i5ui«oi»:b 


m&'TB 


Mediterranean;  Gibraltar:  naly,  including  the  Amalfi 
Drive,  Blue  Grotto,  Pompeii;  Switzerland:  The  Rhine 
Country;  Holland;   Belgium;  Paris;  Londiw. 

Scotland  and  Shakenpeare  country  $35  extra. 

"  Peof^  are  born  not  made  who  know  how  to  take 
voa  on  a  summer  tour.  Misa  FitcGerald  is  a  natural 
leader,"  said  Mrs.  Eva  KeUogg  when  editor  of  Primary 
Education. 

MARY  E.  FITZQERALD 

234  N.  Hamlin  Ave.,  Chicaco 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.-gt^'SfTtSS?.^ 

Speakers,  Reoitationa,  Dialogues,  Plays,  BCarches, 
Drills,  Bxeroises,  Celebrations,  Entertainments, 
Games,  Songs,  Teaohers'  Books  and  Dictionaries. 
Reward  and  Qlft  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Number, 
Reading,  Alphabet  and  Busywork  Cards,  Reports, 
Records,  Oertlflcates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  StencUs, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Pegs,  Sticks,  Beads, 
Papers,  Stars,  Festooning,  Drapery,  Flags,  Raffia, 
Sewing  Silkette,  Needles,  Scissors,  BlacktKMuds, 
Brasers,  Crayons,  Maps.  Globes,  all  School  Goods. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUOH  Ai  CC^/WABRBN,  PA* 


r4< 


CLASS  P/MS^ 


FACTORY  TO  YOU  ^\\ 

CoOesB.Sclool,SMM|ir  Lodge 

DMcriptiT*  oatalof  with  attracilTo  prlcM  mailed  »*    ,^ 

irMapoa  rcqawk.    BHhar  itrleof  piasbervlHiu-  ^IXJ4 

fratod  with  any  three  I  «tlen  and  flinros,  oneortwo 

er>lore  of  enamel.    STERUNQ   SILVER,  2  So  eeeh} 

f2.50    deten  J      SILVER    PLATE.     lOo     eaoh  i     $1.00    dote«U 

BA8TIAN  BROS.  CO.  74  BA8TIAN  BLOQ. ,  ROCHCaTCR.  N .  Y, 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 

June  27  to  August  1 

IN     PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Parsons,  Director 

Normal  course  m  Phsrsical  Training  for  Physical 
Directors  and  Playground  Workers.  Classes  will  be 
conducted  in  Folk  Dancing,  i&thetic  Dancing,  Public 
School  Gymnastics,  and  Playground  Courses.  These 
courses  are  especially  pointed  for  beginners  who  wish 
fundamental  instruction.  Secondly,  for  those  with  some 
experience  in  teaching  who  desire  additional  bstruction. 
Third,  teachers  can  acquire  additional  material  for 
broadening  the  scope  of  their  work  in  the  way  of  dril^, 
etcL  Fourth,  teachers  seeking  advanced  instructions  m 
theory  and  practice  who  cannot  give  the  time  during 
the  regular  school  year.  Credit  for  the  summer  work 
will  be  given  on  the  regular  course  of  the  school  to  those 
seeking  a  diploma.  For  particulars  address,  CHICA03 
SC/IOOL  OFPHYSICAL  education  and  EX-r 
PRESSION,  Box  L,  430  S.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  HI. 
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Pensive  little  sister, 

Cloak  and  hood  of  gray, 
Blessing  hill  and  valley, 

As  she  wends  her  way, 
Sighing  in  the  treetops, 
Sighing  'gainst  the  pane; 

Ever  weeping, 

Never  sleeping 
Spirit  of  the  rain. 


Happy  little  sister, 
Merry  little  lass, 
Every  living  creature 

Smiles  to  see  her  pass. 
Grateful  for  the  sunshine, 
Grateful  for  the  showers. 
Ever   smiling, 
Time  beguiling 
Spirit  of  the  flowers. 


The  Beacon  Light 

Susan  M.  Kane 

Oh,  joyfully  swaying  and  turning, 
Among  its  tall  steeples  of  green, 

With  its  beacon  light  brightly  burning, 
Daffy-down-dilly  is  seen. 

To  all  the  bold  voyagers  coming. 

In  the  open  green  grassy  sea, 
Quick  flashes  of  cheer  it  is  sending, 

•And  welcomes  those  close  in  the  lee. 

Not  a  bark  that  is  bravely  sailing 
But  catches  a  gleam  of  its  light. 

And  soon  the  green  sea  is  reflecting 
Many  thousand  lamps  that  are  bright. 

And  glad  happy  children  come  running; 

They  laugh  and  they  tumble  and  shout, 
For  the  beacon  light  is  low  biuning. 

But  the  dandelions  are  out! 


Nursery  Rhymes  for  April 

A.  E.  A. 

April  merry,  so  contrary. 

What  does  your  garden  grow? 
Not  much  but  weeds  and  sprouting  seeds. 

But  May  my  work  will  show. 

Daffy-down-dilly  in  town  has  been  seen. 

In  bonnet  of  sun-gold,  in  gown  of  leaf-green. 

Rain,  rain,  go  away. 

Don't  you  know  it's  Arbor  Day? 

Out-of-doors,  we  want  to  play, 

Little  pieces  we  would  say, 

While  we  plant  our  tree  —  oh  pray, 

Rain,  rain,  go  away! 

I  know  a  little  girl, 

Who  wears  a  simbeam  curl  — 
Sweet  April,  with  a  parasol  above  her  — 

Ajttd  when  she  is  good, 

She's  very,  very  good,    C^f\rio]c> 
And  when  she  is  bad,  stiU  youldv?fccJH^  ^^ 
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PRFF  ^^  to  Europe  will  be  given  oiganizer 
rnCC  of  a  party  of  3;  established  1900. 
Babcock'tTourt,  1 137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE 
SCHOOLROOM 

Langui^e  Games 

Price,  50  cents. 

A  Method  of  Using  Play  for  Establishing 
Correct  Habits  of  Speech  in  Primary  Grades. 
By  Myra  King. 

Miss  Myra  King's  little  book  of  Language 
Games  seems  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  means 
to  the  end  of  forming  correct  habits  of  speech. 
The  words  of  a  game  which  one  has  played 
repeatcKlly  in  his  youth  are  not  apt  to  slip 
away  from  him.  Just  so  the  habitual  mis- 
takes are  by  means  of  these  games  repeated 
and  repeated  in  correct  form  so  successfully 
in  the  neat  and  enthusiasm  of  the  game  that 
the  correct  form  will  keep  coming  up  as  long 
as  one  lives.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
impress  these  necessary  lessons  than  this. 
E.  C.  Moore 

Blackboard  Reading 

By  Maude  Moore 
Primary  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Canton,  Ohio. 
160  pp.    Cloth.    Price,  50  cents. 
It  will  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  experienced 
and  inexperienced  First  Grade  Teachers  alike. 
It  is  full  of  action  and  conversation  work, 
which  the  children  heartily  enjoy  and  which 
promotes   spontaneity  and    relieves  of  self- 
consciousness. 

Story  Plays  for  Little  Ones 

A  Hand  Book  for  Teachers 

By  Emma  M.  Maguire,  B.  Ped. 
Fully  illustrated.  Cloth.  128  pp.  Price, 
50  cents. 
These  "Story  Plays"  have  been  chosen  and 
written  in  their  dramatic  form  to  help  the 
teacher  in  her  choice  of  Stories  and  to  furnish 
the  story  chosen  all  ready  for  action.  The 
plays  in  this  little  book  furnish  right  action  for 
the  imagination  by  allowing  the  child  to  im- 
personate the  characters  in  the  fables  and 
fairy  tales. 

A  Year  of  Primary  Occupation  Work 

First  Term    Second  Term    Third  Term 
By  Etta  Merrick  Graves. 
Joint  Author  of  "A  Year  Book  for  Primary 
Grades" 
Three  Volumes.    Price,  50  cents  each. 
Vol.     I— First  Term    For  September,  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December. 
Vol.   II — Second  Term    For  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 
Vol.  Ill— Third  Term    For  April,  May  and 
June. 
The  author  in  this  work  carries  the  spirit 
of  the  Kindergarten  into  the  daily  program, 
bringing  primary  teacher   and  Kindergarten 
into  intelligent  co-operation. 

Of  utmost  importance  is  the  systematic  use 
of  ''  gifts  "  materials  in  the  primary,  and  the 
sequences  must  be  carefully  worked  out  to 
develop  number,  form,  rhythm,  balance,  color, 
harmonies  and  illustrative  work. 

Five  Little  Foxes  and  Other  Folks 

By  Nellie  Lathrop  Helm. 

Illustrated  by  D.  R.  Augsburg,  with  drawings 

for  the  blackboard. 

Cloth.    Price,  40  cents. 

Charming  animal  stories  that  will  delight 

and   instruct   the  children,   illustrated   with 

unique  blackboard  sketches  that  any  teacher 

can  place  on  the  board. 


NOTES 

Coe's  Founders  of  our  Country. 
By  Fanny  E.  Coe,  Teacher  in  the  Boston 
Normal  School;  author  of  Coe's  School 
Readers,  etc.  Cloth,  12mo,  320  pages, 
illustrated.  Price,  50  cents.  American 
Book  Company, 

This  supplementary  reader  for  the  fourth 
year  is  copiously  illustrated  with  suitable 
pictures,  and  is  written  in  a  vivid  and  inter- 
teresting  style,  well  calculated  to  appeal 
to  the  imagination.  The  important  events 
of  our  early  history  are  presented  in  con- 
nection with  the  lives  of  great  discoverers, 
explorers,  and  founders  of  colonies.  In 
the  selection  of  incident  and  detail,  and 
in  the  manner  of  presentation,  the  author 
has  also  kept  in  mind  the  moral  value  of 
history,  the  reverence  due  to  the  memory 
of  noble  leaders,  and  the  education  of  the 
will  which  comes  from  early  acquaintance 
with  the  lives  of  strong,  forceful  men. 

Leiper's  Subordinate  Latin  Clause 
Syntax.  By  M.  A.  Leiper,  Professor  of 
Latin,  Western  Kentucky  State  Normal 
School.  Flexible  cloth,  12mo.  65  pages. 
Price,  30  cents.  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chicago:   American  Book  Company. 

A  helpful  little  book  for  the  second  year 
high  school  student,  presenting  clearly 
and  concisely  the  essential  facts  on  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  Latin  constructions. 
The  scholar  will  find  here,  simply  presented, 
all  necessary  information  regarding  sub- 
ordinate clauses,  and  the  various  matters 
of  syntax  involved.  The  number  of  all 
subordinate  clauses  in  four  books  of 
Caesar  and  six  orations  of  Cicero  is  given, 
as  well  as  their  classification.  The  illus- 
trative sentences  are  taken  from  the 
Bellum  Gallicum  or  from  Cicero.  Refer- 
ences to  all  the  leading  grammars  are 
included.       

GENERAL  EFFICIENCY  OF 
TEACHERS 

Teach  pupils,  not  subjects. 
Recognition  of  service  in  a  financial 
way. 
Inspired  leadership. 
Elimination  of  the  poorest. 
Continued  training. 
Secure  tenure 


Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 

San  Francisco 


THE  VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE 
AS  AN  (EDUCATOR 

A  valuable  means  for  promoting  bet- 
ter school  work  is  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine.  This  machine  with  the  special 
Victor  Educational  Records  is  in  practical 
use  in  the  schools  of  hundreds  of  cities  in 
the  United  States.  The  api^iance  is  use- 
ful in  every  grade,  and  every  branch  of 
school  work;  as  valuable  for  kindergartens, 
marching,  calisthenics,  folk  dances,  drill 
exercises,  and  play  ground  work  as  for  the 
teaching  and  exemplication  of  music. 

Wide-awake  teachers  everywhere  should 
devise  some  plan  for  the  purchase  of  a  good 
talking  machine  for  use  as  an*  aid  in  school 
work,  and  especially  in  all  its  phases  re- 
quiring music.  Readers  of  Primary  Ed- 
ucation are  invited  to  take  note  of  the 
information  in  the  Victor  Talking  Ma- 
chine advertisement  on  page  247  of  this 
magazine.  By  all  means  write  the  com- 
pany for  booklet  of  information.  If  there 
is  a  local  dealer  near  you  he  will  take  a 
machine  into  your  schoolroom  and  make 
a  demonstration  of  its  usefulness. 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should  Weigh 

You  can  be  sound  in  body  and  mind; 
efficient,  well  poised, 
and 

You  Can 

Be  WeU 

I  have  helped  60,- 
OOOof  the  most  refined, 
intellectual  women  of 
America  to  regain 
health  and  good  fig- 
ures and  have  taught 
themhowto  keep  well. 
Why  not  you?  You  are 
busy,  but  you  can  devote 
a  few  minutes  a  day  in  the 
privacy  of  your  room  to 
following  scientific,  hysri- 
enic  principles  of  health, 
prescribed  to  suit  your 
particular  needs.    I  have 

Reduced  the  Wei^ 

of  30.000  women  and  have 

Increased  [the  Wei^ 

of  as  many  more. 
My  work  has  ffrown  in 
favor  because  results  are 
Quick,  natural  and  perma- 
nent, and  because  they  are 
scientific  and  appeal  to 
common  sense. 

No  Drugs— No  Medicines 

You  can— 

Be  Well  so  that  ever>'one  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact  is  permeated  with  your  stronsr 
spirit,  wholesome  pc.sonality  —  feels  better  in 
body  and  mind  for  your  very  presence. 

Be  Attmctnre— well  groomed.   You  can- 
Improve  Your  Figure— in  other  words  be 
at  your  beat  

I  want  to  ha^  y<ra  to  realize  tiiat  yoor  health 
lice  abnoet  ontlrely  in  your  own  haada,  and  tliat 
yon  can  reach  yoor  ideal  in  Bgnre  and  poise. 

Judge  what  I  can  do  for  s^u  by  what  I  bare 
done  for  others.  I  have  relieved  such  Chronic 
Ailments  as 

Sleepleetnesa      Headaches 
Nenrousncsa       Weaknesses 
Torpid  Livei       Rheumatism 
Catanh 

The  best  physicians  are  my  friends— their 
wives  and  daughters  are  my  pupils— the  medical 
magazines  advertise  my  work. 

I  have  published  a  free  booklet  showing  how 
to  stand  and  walk  correctly  and  giving  other  in- 
formation of  vital  interest  to  women.  "Write  for 
it  and  I  will  also  tell  you  about  my  work.  If  you 
are  perfectly  well  and  your  figure  is  just  what 
you  wish,  you  may  be  able  to  help  a  dear  friend 
—at  least  you  will  help  me  by  your  interest  in 
this  great  movement  for  greater  culture,  refine- 
ment and  beauty  in  woman. 

Sit  down  and  %rrito  me  NOW.  Don't  wait- 
you  may  forget  it.  I  have  had  a  wonderful  ex- 
perience and  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  45      624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Miss  Cocroft  is  a  college  bred  *u;oman.  She 
is  the  recognized  authority  upon  the  scientific 
care  of  the  health  and  figure  of  nvoman, 

WOULD  YOU 

,     Show  this  wholly  visiUs 
typewritCT  to  yoor  friends 
and  let  them  see  wborein  It 
excells  any    $10t  Type- 
writer made,  if  we  would 
■end  one  to  you  Free  of  One 
Cent  of  Cost  for  you  to 
keep  forever  as  your  own  ? 
Then  on  a  postal  card,  or 

CO-  BMI7M 


imiisiSiciDsia: 


Personally  Conducted  Parties  In  May* 
June  and  July  to  the 
CONTINENT  AND  BSITISH  ISLES 

NOSWAY.  SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK 

SEND  FOR  ITINERARIES 
We  have  unequalled  facilities  for  hooking  European  pas- 
sages on  all  steamers  from  New  York  or  Boston.     Wjite 
for  any  information  pertaining  to  travel,  ^^ 

QEORQE  E.  MARSTERS,  31  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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**An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers*  agency  fa  a  very  serviceafele  institution  for  achool  boards 
schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teacher^  agencies.    The  following  exce| 

**THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    MEi 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


Telepbooe  Conoectioo 

o  : 

AgmclM  crtftto  a 


ESTABLISHED   1890. 

Miss  E.  P.  POSTER,  Manager. 

Miss  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Ass't.  Manager. 

le^ooi^L    Stireet^    Booi^oz^* 

for  tMciMn  by  the  consUot  prcteoUtioo  of  their  candktatet. 


hMB  fllled  these  pusltlont  In  pabllc  aod  private  tcbools 
eztendlns  Its  opentUons  from  the  Atlantic  sea  board  to 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

the  Paclflc,  Manoal  Tralalair.  $600,  TraTellmr  Companions,  $700,  PrlnelpaU,  $1900,  Assistants.  $800,  Lanf  aacei, 
■    "  ^  "     -e,  $650,  Grammar.  $600.  Frimary,  $460,  Mnslc  $800.  eoTomesses,  $600,  Drawing,  MOO, 
I.   Klndercarten,  $600,  Critic,  $1S60,  Saperrlsors,  $1M0,  Slocntlon,  $600. 

NOAH  I.BONABD,  Pb.D.,  Manafrer.  4,  The  HIer,  Dept.  F,  Syimeaoe,  N.  T. 


$1600,  Physical  Onltare, 
Domestle  Seleiiee,  $700. 


rJkOCJ«i£D    OOl 


»O^I>£D^OSe    mGBiOOJU 


TBAOHSBS  fear  no  examinations  after  Ukinf  onr  DRII«I<  OOUR8K  by  mall.  We  prepare  for  any  oer< 
Ulloate  you  want,  Ooonty^lty,  State  BXAMINATIONS.  COUB8S8  in  lOI  sabjecu  for  oItU  serrioe,  kinder- 
garten, borne  study.   60.000  Stadents. 

HOAH  I.KONARD,  A.M.,  Maiuiaer,  The  Hler,  Dept.  O,  8TRAOUSK.  N.  T. 


CompetitkNi  for  positioiit  grows  sharper  each  year— use  every  help 


A  HT  A  /3.x*  HT^  *1^  ^  valaable  In  proportion  to  Ita 
XLM  X%L%jtJCiM\J  X  Inflaenoe.  If  It  merely  heart 
of  ▼neanoloa  and  toUt  fllU'  A  HH  ^  aomethlns  bnt  If  It 
jon  about  thejn  X«CjL^^X  la  aaked  to  raoommand 
a  taaoher  and  reeommanda  ^>X*^/\lMnMrX*lKmO 
yon  that  la  more.  Onra  XUEiW vJILJIL JEi JM  JJ9 
THB  80HOOI.  BUI^UBTIN  AOKNOr,  O.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syracnaa,  H.  T. 


Ao  agency  reglstratloa  phicat  yaa  hi  tooch  with  vacancies  of  whole  lactioflis  of  the  country. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Oracles. 


RBOiSTER    NOW. 


The  Salary  your  Qoallflcationt  Seserve  b  hicreased  by  an  agency  registration. 


TH  E. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


i  0  2      A  U  D  I    iC)   R  I   i;   M      BUILDING.      C  H  I  C  /\  G  O 


Agencies  are  daily  helping  others;  they  will  help  yoa. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
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623  8.  Wabash  Avenue,  Ohioago.  III.,  or  Realty  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 


T^!  Pratt  Teacher's  Agency 


Recoonnends  college  and  nor- 
mal graduates,  specialists  and 
other  teachers  to  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  priTate  schools. 
Receires  at  all  seasons  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  School  and  College  Bureau  ss=J%Ffe!« 

with  us  for  a  better  position.    We  personally  recommend  our  members  after  a  careful  investigatioD. 

H.  E.  KRATZ,  Hanager,  21  E.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


School  Notes 

Spelling 
A  chit  of  a  young  teacher  in  a  fourth 
grade  room  gave  to  her  pupils  the  familiar 
spelling  blank,  then  said,  "Draw  a  pic- 
ture of  anything  you  like,  take  something 
from  your  pocket,  or  come  and  get  a 
picture  from  this  box  on  my  desk  and  make 
out  a  list  of  the  words  you  need  to  de- 
scribe it."  One  boy  took  from  his  pocket 
the  tail  feather  of  an  oriole  and  made  a 
list  of  30  words  spellmg  all  but  one  cor- 
rectly. Another  took  a  harmonica,  etc. 
The  teacher  looked  over  the  papers  not- 
ing the  misspelled  words.  To  John,  who 
had  the  feather,  she  said  privately  when 
she  had  the  chance,  "You  did  well  on 
that  list.  You  spelled  29  out  of  30  words 
correctly."  John  was  in  a  stew  then, 
wondering  about  the  misspelled  word. 
To  Mary  and  Delle  she  made  similar 
comments  when  she  had  the  opportunity. 
Each  day  she  had  a  lesson  of  this  sort. 
On  Friday  she  asked,  **Who  can  spell 
threads?"  A  boy  wrote  the  word  on  the 
board.  Everybody  looked  at  it.  She 
asked  John  to  erase,  spell  and  write  it, 
which  he  did  correctly.  Then  she  said, 
**  John,  that  was  the  word  you  missed  on 
NIonday."  In  this  way  she  continued 
with  the  most  important  of  the  words 
misspelled  during  the  week.  No  time 
was  spent  on  dead  lists  of  words  that  con- 
nected themselves  with  nothing  except 
the  spelling  book  —  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  dim  future. 

Reading 

A  teacher  of  first  primary  room  always 
said  to  her  pupils  on  the  first  day,  **  How 
many  wish  to  learn  to  read?"  Usually 
a  fair  percentage  of  hands  came  up. 
Thereupon  she  took  these  children  off 
in  a  comer,  by  themselves  and  after  dis- 
tributing busy  work  to  the  others,  began 
on  reading,  making  the  lesson  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible.  Next  session  she  did 
the  same  thing,  always  increasing  her 
numbers  by  a  few  until  at  last  all  had 
come  to  desire  this  accomplishment. 
Once  one  boy  held  out  four  months. 
Usually  it  did  not  take  long,  for  those  who 
were  m  the  reading  class  always  reminded 
the  laggards  of  what  they  were  getting 
by  giving  them  a  few  digs  in  the  ribs  and 
reminding  them,  "I  can  read  and  you 
can't."  Never  did  the  teacher  attempt 
to  teach  a  child  until  he  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  what  she  had  to  offer.  Usually 
she  had  not  long  to  wait. 

Self-Government 

A  certain  teacher,  after  school  had  been 
in  session  a  few  days,  looked  around  and 
picked  out  a  few  children  and  put  them  in 
a  row  by  themselves  saying,  "You  have 
been  in  school  now  for  a  week  and  I  see 
that  you  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
can  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  yourselves 
and    behave    in    a    courteous    manner. 
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^E    HIGHEST   SUCCESS   FOR    BOTH    TEACHER    AND    SCHOOL." 
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You  can  sit  in  this  outside  row.  As  soon 
as  I  discover  more  gentlemen  and  ladies! 
I  shall  seat  them  in  the  next  row."  Of 
course,  the  teacher  soon  finds  more, 
adds  a  new  row  every  few  days  imtil  she 
has  self-government  in  full  working  order. 
Another  school  was  organized  like  a  dty, 
with  the  principal  for  Mayor,  a  Council, 
Chief  of  Police,  etc.  In  this  school  one 
day  a  boy  reported  to  the  Mayor  the  loss 
of  his  hat,  which  he  said  had  been  stolen. 
Thereupon  the  Mayor  sent  for  the  Chief 
of  Police  who  in  turn  called  on  the  police 
for  help.  After  an  interview  with  them 
he  said  to  the^ayor,  "We  think  we  know 
who  stole  the  hat  and  we  have  posted  a 
notice  giving  the  culprit  until  nine  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning  to  put  the  hat  back 
on  the  peg  from  which  he  took  it.  If 
that  does  not  do  we  will  try  something 
else."  Next  morning  the  hat  was  on  the 
peg.  The  boys  watched  and  seeing  the 
boy  whom  they  suspected  put  it  there, 
took  him  aside  and  talked  with  him.  He 
said  he  had  lost  his  own  in  the  river,  was 
poor,  and  had  stolen  the  hat  because  he 
had  none.  Thereupon  the  boys  forgave 
him.  Later  the  Mayor  talked  with  him. 
Finally,  the  boy  said,  "Mr.  Brown,  why 
did  those  boys  not  lick  me  instead  of  for- 
giving me?  I  could  have  stood  being 
licked,  but  to  be  forgiven  —  forgiven  — 
I  just  can't  stand  it,"  and  he  burst  out 
crying  and  cried  as  if  his  heart  would 
break. 

Arithmetic 

Any  number  of  teachers  all  over  the 
country  have  vitalized  the  arithmetic 
by  bringing  in  problems  of  every  life  and 
business.  One  county  superintendent 
set  a  whole  big  county  agog  by  teaching 
the  children  how  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  hay  in  the  haystack  in  the  barnyard,  the 
apples  and  grain  in  certain  bins  at  home, 
etc. 

School  gardens  in  many  places  have  been 
made  to  yield  the  kind  of  practical  in- 
formation needed  at  home,  such  as  analy- 
sis of  the  soil,  kinds  of  seeds  to  plant  in 
various  places,  the  testing  of  seeds,  etc. 
Many  an  old  farmer,  convinced  against 
his  will  that  the  teacher  does  know  some- 
thing of  practical  value,  has  come  to 
sdhool  to  ask  perhaps  from  a  slip  of  a  girl 
most  important  scientific  facts. 

In  geography  and  grammar  the  making 
of  a  text-book  has  been  found  a  vitalized 
method  of  giving  instructon,  the  table 
of  contents  and  index  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary review  and  examination. 

A  printing  press  for  the  high  school 
gives  much  vitalized  experience.  One 
High  School  class  prepared  and  printed 
primers  for  the  first  graders,  boimd  their 
books  with  good  substantial  covers  and 
put  in  as  many  illustrations  as  they  felt 
like  making.  Givers  and  recipients  found 
them  a  huge  success  in  every  way.  No 
two  were  aUke.  The  jingles  and  pictures 
furnished  a  great  deal  of  good  sight  read- 
ing. 
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A  Peep  into  a  Japanese 
Primary  School 

Maude  W.  Madden 

JUST  around  the  corner  from  our  house  is  the  Osaka 
Boys'  Normal  School,  with  its  attached  model  school. 
Ted  is  an  American  boy,  bom  in  Japan,  six  years 
ago.  Shall  he  study  at  home  alone,  with  mother 
for  tutor,  or  shall  he  enter  the  model  sdiool  with  the 
Japanese  neighbor  bo3rs  of  his  age,  and  with  whom  he 
plays?  He  is  a  boy  who  needs  competition  and  companion- 
ship. A  visit  to  the  school  decided  in  its  favor,  though  no 
English  is  taught  in  the  grades. 

An  entrance  application  blank  was  secured  from  the 
school  two  weeks  before  the  new  term  began,  April  1 .  This 
is  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  Japan.  And  all 
would-be  pupils  must  file  the  application  blank.  The  in- 
formation required  is,  father's  and  mother's  full  names, 
nationality,  age,  occupation,  number  of  children,  residence, 
former  residence,  child's  name,  sex,  age,  former  school, 
if  any,  and  place  in  family;  f .e.,  whedier  first,  second,  etc., 
child.  The  application  was  accepted  and  Ted  asked  to 
come  to  school,  with  either  or  both  parents,  April  4,  for  en- 
trance examination.  Of  all  the  applications  sent  in,  one 
hundred  were  selected,  and  from  this  one  hundred,  sixty  of 
the  best  children  could  be  admitted  to  the  first  grade,  that 
being  the  niunber  provided  for.    Ted  entered  as  No.  28. 

The  examination :  One  teacher  asked  if  he  could  count  to 
20.  Then  gave  a  few  very  simple  problems  in  addition  and 
subtraction.  Another  asked  the  names  of  a  few  objects, 
etc.  Another  examined  him  physically,  eyes,  teeth,  ears, 
chest  expansion,  etc.  After  the  children's  examination,  the 
parents  were  assembled  in  the  school  gymnasium  and  in- 
structed by  the  Principal  as  to  the  purpose  of  education, 
school  hours,  care  of  children's  health,  especially  teeth  and 
eyes;  necessary  clothing,  including  the  importance  of 
handkerchiefs,  and  so  on.  They  were  told  the  school 
would  supply  all  books,  slates,  pencils,  paper,  etc.,  needed, 
and  a  bill  for  the  same  would  be  sent  the  parents  at  the  end 
of  each  month.  Parents  must  supply  the  uniform  school 
cap  to  boys  and  the  uniform  skirts  to  girls;  each  must  have 
a  canvas  bag,  with  shoulder  straps,  to  carry  books  and  slates 
in.  Our  bill  for  Ted's  first  month's  supplies  was  eleven  cents; 
the  second  month,  two  cents.  The  first  month's  supplies 
were  Reader,  3  cents;  Ethics  Book,  2  cents;  slate,  2  cents; 
pencils,  1  cent;  eraser,  ^  cent;  colored  crayons,  IJ  cents; 
notebook,  1  cent. 

The  Japanese  government  has  a  "Department  of  Educa- 
tion," wHch  ranks  with  other  departments  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet.  This  department  prepares  and  publishes  all  the 
text-books  used  in  government  schools  in  the  Empire. 
Hence,  the  books  are  uniform.  Compared  to  some  American 
text-books,  they  are  not  expensive  works  of  art,  but  they 
fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  a  text-book,  and  are  not 
a  burden  to  parents  of  five  or  six  children.  What  a  comfort, 
too,  to  those  who  must  move  to  have  no  care  nor  expense 
about  new  books,  wherever  they  may  go. 

School  began  for  Ted,  April  8.  The  higher  grades  had 
been  begim,  in  order,  from  two  weeks  before.  Each  first 
grader,  or,  as  they  say,  "first  year  student,"  was  accom- 
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panied  that  momentous  day,  by  father,  mother,  grandpa 
or  grandma,  older  brother,  or  sister,  or  a  servant.  A  few 
days  later  I  visited  Ted's  grade  and  found  two  long  benches 
on  one  side  of  the  room  full  of  the  attendants  who  were 
enjoying  the  recitations  too.  Several  times  since,  I  have 
been  over  and  always  find  some  visitors  there.  It  looks  as 
though  every  one  were  interested  in  education  in  Japan. 

The  first  month  the  first  grader's  hours  are  from  8  to  11 
A.M.,  only.  The  first  of  May  they  go  from  8  to  12,  except 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  when  they  are  dismissed  at 
11.    There  are  15  minute  recesses  at  9  o'clock  and  at  10. 

The  playground  of  this  school  covers  several  acres,  and 
has  in  it  every  conceivable  device  for  outdoor  sport  —  ex- 
cept a  swinmiing  pool  —  perhaps.  I  have  never  seen  in 
any  playground  or  school  or  outdoor  gymnasium  anything 
sensible  which  is  not  here.  Each  grade  has  its  own  special 
time  and  place  on  the  recreation  ground,  so  that  the 
children  of  different  grades  do  not  play  together,  nor  is  the 
ground  crowded  at  any  time.  Each  teacher  plays  or 
exercises  wUh  his  grade  during  the  full  recess.  On  rainy 
days,  or  when  the  sun  is  too  hot,  there  are  great  times  for  the 
different  grades  in  the  big  gymnasium  room.  At  each  re- 
cess a  few  minutes  are  given  to  physical  drill  of  some  kind. 

My  visits,  so  far,  have  been  limited  to  the  first  grade. 
Ted  seems  to  be  holding  his  own  right  along  with  the  other 
children  —  though  his  shiny  tow  head  is  wonderfully 
conspicuous  among  fifty-nine  shiny  black  ones! 

The  first  grade  seems  well  equipped  with  inexpensive 
te?r>^ing  material.  Coimting  frame,  charts — all  sorts  of 
objects  for  illustrating  the  reading  and  number  lessons  — 
and  kindergarten  material  for  "busy  work,"  when  little 
brains  are  tired. 

The  morning  they  studied  "5  and  6,"  after  using  the 


bead  frame  awhile,  teacher  took  from  a  little  cabinet  six 
red  fishes  (with  hooks  on  them)  and  hung  them  to  the  top 
frame  of  the  blackboard.  After  the  fishes  had  served  their 
turn,  a  row  of  soldiers  appeared.  Teacher  used  the  black- 
board, so  did  several  pupils  on  whom  he  called,  and  all  used 
their  slates.    It  was  a  Uvely  lesson. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  all  the  first  grade  pupils  are  in  one 
class  the  whole  year.  Students  are  only  entered  (as  begin- 
ners) in  April.  So  each  grade  is  composed  of  only  one 
class.  This  makes  it  a  pleasure  for  both  teacher  and 
pupils,  for  all  are  doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  yery  little  lack  of  attention  —  almost  no  playing 
or  whispering  —  there  isn't  time  for  it  —  for  teacher  always 
has  "something  doing."    Discipline  is  no  trouble  at  all. 

One  day  the  reading  lesson  was  the  two  words,  "dove," 
"beans"  (halo  —  ma'me).  Beans  are  a  favorite  food  of 
doves  in  Japan.  The  children  have  a  sweet  little  one- 
stanza  song  about  feeding  beans  to  the  doves  which  fly  from 
the  temple  roof  to  feed.  This  morning  when  the  picture 
chart  was  exposed  some  of  the  children  began  to  sing  softly, 
"HalOf  pO'po,  Hato,  po-po" —  ''Yes,  that's  the  song,  isn't 
it?"  said  the  teacher  smiling  at  them  —  but  we'll  not 
sing  it  just  now."  After  diatting  with  them  awhile 
about  doves  and  the  picture,  he  said,  "In  another  part 
of  the  school  yard,  not  where  we  play,  is  a  great  cage  — 
how  many  have  noticed  it?  "  Only  a  few  had.  "  What  is  in 
it?"  Various  were  the  guesses  of  those  who  had  not  seen. 
Then  one  who  had  was  called  on  to  tell.  "Yes,  it's  a  cage 
of  doves  —  let's  go  and  see  them."    So  with  a  one.  two. 


School-girls  in  CUas  Room 


Children  Playing  in  Front  of  a  Shiine 

tliree,  the  whole  grade  of  expectant  youngsters  was  soon 
marching  into  the  hall.  Here  they  marked  time  a  minute, 
then  followed  Teacher  out  into  the  yard  to  the  great  cage  of 
doves,  where  the  lesson  was  fully  illustrated  and  the 
children  were  given  beans  to  feed  to  the  doves.  Teacher 
talked  pleasantly  about  the  doves,  telling  something  of 
their  habits,  adUng  attention  to  their  beauty  and  to  dieir 
peculiar  feet. 

Upon  inquiry,  I  learned  that  each  lesson  where  possible 
is  illustrated  with  a  real  object.  The  day  they  had  hakama 
and  haoril  —  Japanese  skirt  and  jacket  —  Teacher  brought 
his  own  silk  ones,  and  sa3dng,  "Since  American  gentle- 
men do  not  dress  in  these  garments  when  they  are  "  dressed 
up,"  as  Japanese  gentlemen  do,  we  will  dress  Ted  in  these 
so  he  can  tmderstand  better  about  them. 

No  need  to  say  everyone  was  pleased.  The  whole  room 
was  a  broad  grin  —  of  which  Ted's  was  the  broadest.  Ted 
was  so  happy  over  it,  that  he  came  home  and  teased  for 
hakama  and  haori  "just  like  Teacher's." 

"Ethics"  is  a  picture  book  —  twenty-five  pictures  — 
illustrating  different  relations  in  life  —  such  as  parent  and 
child;  teacher  and  pupil;  sovereign  and  subject,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  iEsop's  fables  dso.  The  children  look 
at  the  picture  —  chat  about  it.  Teacher  has  a  story  and 
points  the  moral.    Then  the  children  are  questioned  on  the 
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story  and  its  meaning.  "Ethics,"  is  the  name  of  the  book, 
but  we  could  safely  call  the  time,  "The  Story  Period." 

On  Friday,  April  19,  the  first,  second  and  third  grades, 
accompanied  by  their  teachers,  a  few  delegated  older  pupils, 
as  assistants,  and  as  many  interested  relatives  as  wi^ed 
to  go,  went  off  for  a  picnic.  The  third  grade  went  on  the 
electric  inter-urban  to  the  seashore  an  hour  away.  The 
first  and  second  grades  planned  for  a  visit  to  a  beautiful 
park;  but  a  thunder  shower  drove  them  back  to  their 
own  gymnasiiun. 

A  month  later  all  the  eight  grades  had  field  day  in  the 
school  grounds.  Printed  program  invitations,  with  tickets, 
were  sent  to  all  the  parents.  At  half  past  one  the  big 
hall  was  well  filled  with  expectant  and  interested  home  folk. 

Tea  and  wafers  were  served  from  little  side  tables  by 
older  pupils.  The  Normal  students  marched  in  and  stood 
at  the  rear  of  the  room,  but  the  grade  children  were  not 
assembled  in  the  room.  The  Principal  of  the  school  gave 
an  address  of  welcome  —  which  was  really  an  exhortation  to 
the  parents.  Space  permits  only  the  briefest  hint  of  his 
thoughts.  He  gave  comparative  statistics  as  to  physique 
and  health  of  Osaka  children  and  those  of  other  parts  of  the 


School-boys  in  the  Class  Room 

Empire;  told  what  diseases  prevailed  here  and  the  probable 
reasons  why,  with  hints  to  parents  on  preventive  precau- 
tions. ''  The  object  of  education  is  to  make  good  citizens. 
Therefore  it  is  most  necessary  to  have  *  sound  minds  in  sound 
bodies.'  Children  need  more  than  book  learning.  To-day 
you  will  see  samples  of  the  children's  health  exercises. 
This  school  is  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils;  therefore 
the  pupils  are  expected  to  help  care  for  it  —  otherwise 
they  might  consider  themselves  merely  guests.  They  are 
divided  into  companies,  each  of  which  in  turn  sweeps, 
dusts,  washes  and  otherwise  daily  cleans  the  school  build- 
ing and  groimds  —  under  the  detailed  teachers'  super- 
vision. This  is  not  only  good  exercise  for  the  pupils' 
bodies,  it  increases  the  value  of  the  school  to  them,  teaches 
them  to  be  careful  of  waste  material,  and  quite  considerably 
reduces  the  upkeep  expenses  of  the  school  —  and  indirectly 
your  taxes.  We  count  on  the  hearty  approval  of  all  the 
parents  in  these  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  school,  the 
children,  and  our  beloved  country." 

As  the  guests  left  the  gym,  the  older  boys  quickly  and 
quietly  carried  the  benches  out  doors,  and  soon  we  were  all 
seated  and  waiting  for  the  program  to  begin. 

As  each  class  marched  to  its  place  in  the  field  ring,  and 
out  again,  it  sang  a  merry  roundelay  —  the  one  part  edboing 
the  other  was  very  inspiring.  For  two  hours  we  were 
treated  to  running,  obstacle  and  relay  races,  basket  ball, 
dumb-bell,  wand,  flag  (including  the  military  code  wig- 
wag) and  gun  drills,  football  (a  kicking  scramble  by  litUe 
boys)  jumping  the  rope,  tug-of-war  by  all  the  children  of 


Girls'  School  in  Tokyo 

all  the  grades,  and  r^^ular  cadet  drill  of  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  boys  in  uniform,  with  rifles  and  bayonets. 

A  few  prizes  were  given  to  the  winners  in  the  nmning  races. 
Ted  was  so  excited  when  his  grade  played  basket  ball,  that 
he  stood  still  watching  the  others  scramble  for  the  red  and 
white  balls,  his  own  red  one  squeezed  tight  in  his  handl 

Osaka  dty  is  the  most  thoroughly  Japanese  cUy  in 
Japan.  While  in  it  is  manufactured  almost  every  known 
article  of  foreign  commerce,  the  people  of  Osaka  cling  to  the 
old  Js^anese  customs  and  things  most  tenaciously  —  except 
in  their  schools.    There  are  a  lot  of  splendid  schools  here. 

Osaka  is  the  greatest  dty  in  Japan  next  to  Tokyo  and 
more  wealthy  than  the  capital.  Japanese  school  law  com- 
pels children's  attendance  at  school  from  six  to  twdve  years 
old,  poverty  and  sickness  only  exempting  them. 

The  Boys'  Normal  is  imder  the  Osaka  City  government  — 
subject  of  course  to  the  National  Department  of  Education. 
There  are  about  fifty  teachers  at  the  Normal  department 
alone,  and  about  four  hundred  male  students.  The 
Woman's  Normal  School  is  in  anoUier  part  of  the  city. 
There  is  no  co-education  in  Japan  above  the  primary 
grades. 

The  buildings  are  long,  two-story,  weather-colored  frame 
ones,  with  no  attempt  at  architecture  —  but  built  for  use  — 
and  are  light,  aiiy,  roomy,  comfortable,  easily  emptied  in 
case  of  fire,  and  witial  very  sensible,  kept  in  good  repair  and 
apparently  the  happiest  place  in  town  to  the  hundreds 
of  little  folks  who  flock  there  every  day  but  Sunday. 

Somewhere  I  read  that  in  Japan  the  children  sit  on  the 
floor  and  "con"  their  lessons  aloud.  It  is  not  true.  They 
all  have  seats  and  they  recite  a  great  deal  in  concert. 
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An  Everyday  Exercise 

For  Visitors*  or  Mothers*  Day 
Jennie  Rebecca  Faddis 

THE  following  program,  used  in  early  June,  was  ar- 
ranged in  order  to  give  the  parents  of  a  room  of 
fixst  grade  children  an  opportunity  to  see  the  spring 
work  with  wild  flowers,  of  which  the  children  had 
talked  much  at  home.  The  work  of  an  entire  morning  was 
centered  about  flowers,  but  the  subjects  taught  daily  were 
represented  on  the  program,  and  the  whole  might  be  called 
an  everyday  exercise  far  visitors. 

Some  of  the  mothers  came  with  the  duldren  before  school, 
and  by  nine  o'clock  a  large  circle  of  mothers  and  friends 
had  gathered  to  spend  the  morning.  A  few  fathers  were 
among  the  number  for  a  part  of  the  time. 

1  Alphabet  of  Wild  Flowers. 

2  Song  — Tulips. 

3  Reading  Lesson— (a)    The  Little  Plant;    (b)    Be 

Glad. 

4  Song  —  Gypsy  Dandelion. 

5  Reading  —  The  Dandelion. 

6  Reading  —  Gymnasium  Story. 

7  Poem  —  Dutchman's  Breeches. 

8  Riddles. 

9  Poem  —  Little  Yellow  Buttercup. 

10  Song  —  Buttercups. 

11  Poem  —  The  Daisy. 

12  Song  —  Daisies. 

13  Reading  — (a)    The   Star;    (6)    The   Dandelion's 

Friends. 

14  Poem  — Trillium. 

15  Reading  —  The  Trillium  Story. 

16  Song  —  Trillium. 

17  Poem  —  Spring  Beauty. 

18  Poem  —  Clovers. 

19  Readmg  —  The  Giants. 

20  Poem  —  Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 


21  Song  —  Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

22  Song  —  Pussy  Willow. 

23  Reading  —  The  Angler's  Wish. 

24  Poems— (a)    The  Violet's   Grievance;      (b)    The 

Violets. 

25  Song  —  Violets. 

26  Poem  —  The  Frogs. 

27  A  Flower  Game. 

The  alphabet  of  wild  flowers  was  started  by  a  child  who 
gave  anemone  for  a,  followed  by  another  child  with  butter- 
cup for  b  and  another  with  clover  for  c.  Most  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  were  represented  in  quick  succession,  nearly 
all  of  the  children  responding  in  turn. 

Could  anything  be  brighter  and  more  characteristic  of  the 
flowers  than: 

Gold  and  crimson  tulips, 

Lift  your  bright  heads  up; 
Catch  the  shining  dewdrops 
In  your  dainty  cup? 

This  little  song  is  found  in  Gaynor's  **  Songs  of  the  Child 
World,"  Book  I. 

The  reading  lesson  from  the  "Aldine  First  Reader" 
gave  two  little  poems  on  the  work  of  the  sun  and  the  rain 
for  the  plants  and  flowers.  The  thought  of  the  poems  had 
been  enjoyed  before,  but  the  happy,  natural  little  readers 
were  stimulated  to  new  effort  and  fuller  appreciation,  as 
their  comments  showed,  by  the  presence  of  visitors. 

The  song,  "Little  Gypsy  Dandelion,"  from  "The  Eleanor 
Smith  Primer,"  always  a  favorite  with  little  children,  was 
sung  as  a  dialogue.  "The  Dandelion"  shook  its  head 
vigorously  as  it  responded  to  the  question,  "Have  you  any 
curls  to  sell? "  with,  "Not  a  single  one." 

The  reading  lesson  on  the  dandelion  from  "Aldine  First 
Reader"  was  also  used  as  a  dialogue,  the  characters  taking 
their  parts  with  zest. 

During  a  short  intermission  for  outdoor  play  at  this 
point  in  the  program,  a  visitor  arrived  bringing  a  stalk 
of  the  pretty  blue  day  flower  to  show  the  children.  The 
teacher  recognized  it  at  once,  though  she  had  only  seen 
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pictures  of  it  before  that;  and  when  the  children  were 
again  in  their  seats,  held  it  up  saying,  "We  have  a  new 
flower.  Do  you  suppose  it  b  related  to  any  flower  we  have 
had?*'  One  child  made  a  guess  wide  of  the  mark,  at  which 
the  others  shook  their  heads.  Soon  one  suggested  that  the 
leaves  were  like  those  of  the  spiderwort.  Several  confirmed 
this  statement,  and  after  looking  carefully  at  the  flower 
and  leaves  and  then  consiJting  their  portfolios  for  a  picture 
of  the  spiderwort  they  had  painted,  concluded  that  the 
new  flower  was  more  like  the  spiderwort  than  any  other 
flower  they  knew.  A  question  arose  about  the  latter 
flower  which  could  not  be  answered  without  the  flower 
itself,  so  the  teacher  closed  the  interesting  little  discussion 
for  the  time  by  suggesting  that  they  try  to  find  the  spider- 
wort before  the  new  flower  wilted,  saying  that  she  would 
then  give  the  name  they  were  so  eager  to  know. 

The  reading  lesson,  called  "The  Gymnasivun  Story,"  fol- 
lowed the  teacher^s  explanation  that  the  visiting  doUs, 
Albertina  and  Donald,  had  been  with  them  some  weeks 
and  were  included  by  the  children  in  many  of  their  school- 
room interests,  especudly  those  centered  on  the  flowers.  The 
little  people  opened  their  portfolios  and  read: 

"Bertha  and  Florence,  why  did  you  bring  an  extra  pair 
of  slippers  to  school?" 

"Those  are  not  slippers,  Albertina.  They  are  gymnasium 
shoes." 

"  But  why  did  you  bring  them  to  school?" 

"We  are  going  to  the  gynmasium  after  school.  Did  you 
and  Donald  ever  go  to  a  gymnasium?" 

"No;  I  don't  think  they  have  gymnasiiuns  for  dolls." 

"Well,  the  flowers  must  have  a  gymnasium.  We  saw 
some  perform  on  a  crossbar." 

"Wiat  flower  could  that  be?  I  thought  flowers  were 
fastened  to  their  stems." 

"Some  people  call  them  Dutchman's  Breeches.  Other 
people  call  them  Boys  and  Girls.  And  they  are  fastened 
to  their  stems.  Their  stem  is  their  crossbar.  They  perform 
on  it.    We  know  a  poem  about  them." 


In  a  gymnasium  where  things  grow 

Jolly  boys  and  girb  in  a  row, 

Hanging  down  from  crossbar  stem 

Made  just  purposely  for  them. 

Stout  little  legs  up  in  the  air 

Kick  at  the  breeze  as  it  passes  there. 

Dizzy  heads  in  collars  wide 

Look  at  the  world  from  the  under  side. 

Happy  acrobats  aswing, 

At  tne  woodside  show  in  early  spring. 

—  A.  B.  Comstock 

The  flower  riddles  were  generally  descriptions  of  flowers 
given  for  the  children  to  guess  the  names.  Some  of  the 
improvised  riddles  given  by  the  children  created  some 
amusement,  as  when  the  description  was  so  plain  that 
everybody  guessed  the  flower  as  soon  as  the  little  speaker 
had  finished. 

"How  every  child  loves  buttercups!"  the  visitors  might 
have  exclaimed,  as  the  c^dren  read  and  sang  and  talked 
about  this  flower. 


A  little  yeUow  buttercup, 

Stood  laughing  in  the  sun; 

The  grass  and  leaves  all  green  around. 

The  sunmier  just  begim. 

It's  saucy  little  head  abrim 

With  happiness  and  fim. 

The  flower  smiled  up,  the  sim  beamed  down, 

As  they  for  years  had  done, 

Until  as  golden  as  his  friend 

The  little  flower  had  grown. 

A  summer  passed  and  autunm  came. 

The  flowers  above  him  said, 
"Come,  buttercup,  our  work  is  done, 

It*s  time  to  go  to  bed." 
"Not  yet,"  said  he,  "the  sun  still  smiles," 

I'll  wait  till  he  has  fled; 

I  yet  some  little  seeds  can  form, 

Some  smiles  about  me  shed." 

The  merry  buttercup  laughed  on 

And  tossed  his  golden  head. 

They  sang  the  buttercup  part  of  **  Buttercups  and  Daisies" 
in  "Lilts  and  Lyrics,"  by  Gaynor  and  Riley. 

The  daisy  is  among  the  flowers  that  seem  quite  hvunan  to 
children,  and  they  repeated  with  enjoyment: 

I'm  a  pretty  little  thing, 
Always  coming  with  the  spring, 
In  the  meadow  green  I'm  found 
Peeping  just  above  the  groimd, 
And  my  stalk  is  covered  flat 
With  a  white  and  yellow  hat,  etc. 
— From  Rhymes  for  Children,  by  Jane  and  Ann  Taylor 

Then  they  sang  with  joy: 

Tell  me,  little  Daisy,  tell,  oh  I  tell  me  true, 
How  you  keep  your  cap  frills  dean  and  white  as  new? 
"Hist! "  the  daisy  whi4>ered,  "wash  them  in  the  dew." 

The  pretty  little  story  of  "The  Star,"  m  the  "Aldine 
First  Reader,"  tells  about  the  star  that  loved  the  flowers 
so  much  that  it  was  allowed  to  drop  from  the  sky  into  the 
meadow  and  become  a  dandelion.  Here  the  flower  explains 
to  the  violet  and  daisy  how  it  came  to  be  growing  near  them 
in  the  morning,  when  they  opened  their  eyes  in  surprise. 

The  evident  pleasure  derived  from  the  bits  of  poetry 
woven  into  the  flower  work  made  one  feel  that  the  intro- 
duction of  these  selections  must  have  been  a  happy  one* 
The  children  read  with  appreciation: 

Here  hangs  the  sign  of  three  times  three. 

Hospitable  inn  for  fly  and  bee. 

Three  spreading  leaves  of  glossy  green, 

Three  curling  petab  nodding  free, 

Three-pointed  sepals  thrust  between. 

Best  of  pollen  for  fly  and  bee. 

To  be  had  at  the  sign  of  three  times  three. 

— Anna  B,  Comstock 

They  sang  the  beautiful  trillium  song  from  Meissner's 
"Art  Song  Cycles,"  Book  II: 

Trillium  pink,  trillium  white, 
Tri-leaved  trillium,  my  delight. 
From  out  your  mossv  dell, 
A  story  sweet  you  tol, 
A  story  ever  new, 
A  story  ever  true. 

The  "Wild  Flowers"  books,  kept  in  the  portfolios,  were 
opened  to  the  reading  lessons  on  the  trillium. 

This  flower  is  a  trillium. 

We  foimd  out  why  it  was  given  that  name. 

The  word  trillivun  means  three. 

The  trillium  has  three  leaves,  three  sepals  and  three 
petals. 

There  are  two  threes  in  its  stamens. 

Its  pistil  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

The  three  parts  of  this  trillium  are  red. 

The  trilliimi  likes  to  grow  in  the  shady  woods. 

"  I  heard  you  talking  about  the  trillium.  I  thought  you 
said  it  was  a  hotel." 

"  It  is  more  like  a  restaurant,  Albertina.  It  just  serves 
meab." 

"Well,  what  has  it  that  people  like  to  eat? " 

"  It  is  not  an  inn  for  people,  Albertina.  It  is  for  flies 
and  bees.    They  go  to  the  tnllium  for  nectar." 
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"  But  the  inn  feeds  people  for  money.    Why  should  the 
trillium  feed  bees?" 
"Oh,  the  bees  must  pay  for  what  they  eat." 
"How  queer!    What  can  a  trillium  do  with  money?" 
"It  does  not  want  money.    It  wants  pollen  from  another 
trillium.    When  the  bee  gets  nectar  the  pollen  sticks  to  his 
legs.    Then  he  carries  it  to  other  trilliums." 

After  the  children  had  recited  in  concert  Mrs.  Comstock's 
pretty  lines  on  the  spring  beauty,  they  wanted  to  show  their 
mothers  the  colored  drawings  of  the  dainty  flower  they  had 
made  below  the  copy  of  the  poem  in  their  wild  flower  books, 
and:  the  little  penal  sketches  of  the  bees  and  butterflies 
aroimd  the  margins. 

For  happy  bee  and  butterfly, 
I  lift  my  pink  stem  from  the  mold. 

For  them  I  toss  my  blossoms  high 
Daring  the  Apnl  cold. 

Pink  lines  on  my  petals  tell 

To  them,  where  nectar  hides, 
And  lest  Uiey  find  not  the  sweet  well, 

I  write  in  gold  besides. 

^These^cfaildren  talked  familiarly  of  several  varieties  of 
the  clover  and  thought  of  each  as  the  busy  workers  of  the 
little  poem: 

The  clovers  have  no  time  to  play; 
They  feed  the  cows,  and  make  the  hay, 

And  trim  the  lawns,  and  help  the  bees. 
Until  the  sun  sink  through  tne  trees. 


And  then  to  work  the  whole  long  day. 
For  dovers  have  no  time  to  play. 
—  H.  X,  JdUfe,  Songs  of  the  Tree-lop  and  Meadow 

^At  this  point  in  the  program  the  children  took  their 
jplaces  in  tBe  aisles  for  physical  excerdses.  The  teacher 
said,  "Let  us  try  first  the  one  that  Elizabeth  thinks  is  like 
thefgreat  Sdomon's  Seal."  Such  strenuous  little  efforts 
a^followed  to  represent  the  plant!  Next  came  the 
^'Dutchman's  Breeches  Exercise."  The  children  told  why 
these  exercises  had  reminded  them  of  the  flowers  and  their 
way  of  growing. 

After  a  second  intermission  the  teacher  suggested  that 
while  the  boys  and  girls  got  their  drinks  they  would  have 
the  flower  alphabet  again,  giving  this  time  sdl  the  flowers 
for  each  letter  that  they  coidd  reodl.  Then  followed  some 
simple  games.  One  t^t  called  forth  hearty  response  was 
named  the  ''Family  Geune."  A  child  said,  ^'I  am  thinking 
of  a  flower  in  the  composite  family;  what  do  you  think  it  is? 
A  long  array  of  composites  was  offered  before  the  right  one 
was  found.  The  little  leader  became  abnost  discouraged 
and  said  to  the  teacher,  ''Well,  I'm  pretty  sure  it's  a  com- 
posite.   May  I  whimper  its  name  to  you?" 

When  thev  were  told  to  find  the  story  of  "The  Giants" 
and  get  ready  to  read  it,  great  enthusiasm  was  manifested 
and  many  arms  told  that  their  owners  were  ready  to  begin. 
The  dialogue  form  used  in  the  reading  of  this  lesson  and 
several  others  is  especially  valuable  in  the  early  work,  as  the 
children  must  study  ahead  in  order  to  know  who  the  speaker 
is. 

The  Giants 

"Oh,  Donald,  the  girls  and  boys  have  all  gone  and  they 
forgot  to  put  us  to  b^." 

"Don't  be  afraid,  Albertina.  I  think  it  will  be  fun  to 
sit  here  all  night.    We  can  see  what  the  flowers  do." 

"But  I  am  afraid  of  those  two  giants.  I  saw  the  chil- 
dren measure  one  of  them.  He  is  twenty-five  inches  tall. 
His  leaf  is  nineteen  inches  wide." 

"Do  not  be  afraid  of  me,  Albertina.  I  will  not  hurt 
youy  neither  will  my  cousin.  We  grew  tall  and  strong 
because  we  had  a  good  wet  place  to  grow  in.  Let  us  be 
your  friends." 

"All  riffht,  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  and  Green  Dragon.  I  will 
not  be  amid  of  you  any  more.  Oh,  Jack,  where  is  my 
pretty  spiderwort?    I  cannot  see  it  anywhere." 


"It  goes  to  sleep  at  night.  Its  pretty  blue  eyes  are  dosed. 
It  will  wake  again  in  the  morning." 

"And,  Jack,  I  can't  find  the  yellow  flowers  that  I  love 
best." 

"  The  Hawkweeds?    They  go  to  sleep,  too." 

"Will  they  wake  in  the  morning?" 

"Yes,  they  will  be  pretty  to-morrow." 

"Donald,  do  all  the  flowers  go  to  sleep  at  night?" 

"Ask  Jack.    He  will  know." 

"Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  do  sdl  the  flowers  sleep  at  night?" 

"Oh,  no.  The  Stars  of  Bethlehem  will  sleep.  But  Green 
Dragon  and  I  will  stay  awake  all  night.  So  will  the  Solo- 
mon's Seab  and  Columbine  and  Ansonia." 

A  poem  about  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  on  the  blackboard 
next  occupied  the  children." 

Jack-in-the-Pu^it  preaches  to-day, 
To-morrow  the  pubit  is  faded  away. 
Come  back  to  see  Jack  when  Sq>tember  it  nigh 
And  a  bunch  of  red  berries  is  all  you  will  spy. 

They  read  and  talked  about  the  red  berries  that  are  to 
come.  One  boy  told  that  on  a  trip  to  the  woods  he  had 
looked  down  into  a  Jack  and  had  seen  "lots  of  little  brown 
seeds."  The  teacher  told  him  these  would  be  the  berries 
in  Sq>tember.  "But,"  said  another  b^,  "Sq>tember  is 
already  gone,"  whereupon  the  other  children  hastened  to 
give  him^  the  needed  information  about  months  and  seasons. 
A  beautiful  song  about  Jack  and  his  associates  is  found 
in  "Art  Song  Cycles,"  Book  H. 

Where  harebells  are  ringing  afar  in  the  wood, 

To  matins  are  calling  away, 
A  wise  little  preacher  in  surplice  and  hood, 

Stands  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  to  pray. 

How  dear  to  the  child  heart  are  the  fimry  pussy  willows 
when  they  first  appear.    They  sang: 

Little  PiSsy  Willow, 

Budding  on  the  tree; 
When  w«  see  your  fuzzy  coats 

Blithe  and  gay  are  we. 
For  we  know  that  spring  has  come 

When  you  first  appear. 
Know  that  soon  the  Dlueoird's  call 

Joyfully  we'll  hear. 

^  Songs  of  the  Child  WoM,  Book  I 

Then  they  began  to  read  "The  Angler's  Wish,"  by  Van 
Dyke.  The  first  little  reader  stumbled  and  hesitated  and 
sat  down  somewhat  confused.  The  teacher  asked  if  they 
remembered  how  Mr.  Van  Dyke  happened  to  write  tlie 
poem,  and  turning  to  the  reader  said  she  wondered  if  he 
could  tell  what  Mr.  Van  Dyke  was  thinking  about.  Soon  a 
child  read  beautifully: 

I  guess  the  pussy  willows  now 

Are  creepmg  out  en  tvtry  bough 
Along  the  brook,  and  robins  lode 

For  early  worms  behind  the  plough. 

The  thistle  birds  have  changed  thdr  dun 

For  ydlow  coats  to  match  the  sun; 
And  in  the  same  array  of  flame 

The  Dandelion's  Show's  begim. 

The  flocks  of  young  anemones 
Are  dft"n"g  round  the  budding  trees. 

Who  can  hdp  wishing  to  go  a-fisUng 
In  days  as  full  of  joy  as  these? 

The  Violet  Family  came  in  for  its  share  of  attention. 
"Violet  Ladies,"  in  purple  and  green,  on  long  strips,  were 
imfolded  from  the  pages  in  the  wild  flower  book  and  re- 
sembled "sm-e-enough"  ladies  in  their  walking,  and  bow- 
ing, and  erect  position  on  chairs.  The  "Blue  Ptint  Book" 
po^essed  by  each  child  showed  artistic  prints  of  the  flowers 
and  leaves.  "The  Violet's  Grievance,"  was  recited  wiUi 
great  feeling,  for  the  flower's  pride  and  injury  touched  each 

heart 

A  dollar  a  dozen  at  Christmas, 

And  given  away  in  the  q>ringl 

Did  you  ever  near 

Of  a  fortune  so  queer,  ^^^  t 

Or  such  a  ridiculous  thing?y  V^:jOOQIC 
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Then  the  other  appreciation  of  violet  nature: 

I  know  —  blue  modest  violets. 

Gleaming  with  dew  of  mom, 
I  know  the  place  you  came  from 

And  the  way  that  you  were  bom; 
When  God  cut  holes  in  Heaven  — 

The  holes  the  stars  look  through  — 
He  let  the  scraps  fall  down  to  earth  — 

The  little  scraps  are  you. 

The  delicate  Violet  Song  in  "Art  Song  Cycles/'  Book  II., 
furthered  the  tender  sentiment  attached  to  this  favorite 
flower: 

A  little  face  looked  up  at  me 

From  out  a  violet  hood, 
And  softly  breathed  a  tiny  sigh, 
A  perfume  from  the  wood. 

The  Violet  asks  to  be  taken  back  to  the  green  wood 
where,  it  says,  "The  toad  and  the  robin  wait  for  me." 

Each  eager  little  worker  helped  in  the  chorus  about  "The 
Frogs." 

Peep,  peep,  peep,  peep! 

Hark,  *tis  the  voice  of  the  frogs. 
The  cowslips  bud  in  the  meadow  marsh. 
The  rushes  start  in  the  bogs. 

Come,  Violet,  come  in  your  purple  hood. 
Come,  Wild  Wake  Robin,  and  light  the  wood, 
Shine,  Star  Flower,  shine  in  your  emerald  wheel, 
Come,  smaU  whit?  plume  of  the  Solomon's  Seal. 


Bloom,  Wind  Flower,  bloom  to  the  South  Wind  true, 
Come,  Innocence,  color  the  brooksides  blue, 
Come,  yellow  bell  of  the  Adder's  Tongue, 
Again  o'er  your  spotted  leaves  be  hung. 

Croak,  bull  frogs,  croak. 

Peep,  Little  Frogs,  peep, 
Till  the  very  last  blossom 

Awakes  from  its  sleep. 

The  school  broke  up  into  groups  of  four  and  six  to  play 
"A  Wild  Flower  Game,"  prepared  by  the  teacher  on  stiff 
cards,  twenty-four  of  them, giving  blue  print  pictures  of  the 
commonest  wild  flowers.  The  same  wholesome  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  helpfulness  that  was  manifest  throughout 
every  exercise  of  the  morning  characterized  the  pla3ring  of 
the  game. 

The  mothers,  who  talked  together  while  the  little  people 
were  preparing  to  go  home  witi  them,  agreed  that  they  had 
missed  sometUng  in  life  by  being  deprived  of  such  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  outdoor  interests.  They  recalled 
some  of  their  own  childhood  tastes  and  fancies  about  the 
flower-folk,  and  were  well  pleased  that  their  girls  and  boys 
could  have  the  wonderful  yet  simple  facts  of  plant  life  pre- 
sented to  them  in  this  way,  and  that  their  fancies  were 
developing  into  the  wholesome  imagination  that  we  need^ 
in  order  to  appreciate  beauty  of  all  kinds.  ^^ 
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READING  LESSONS 


Dramatic  Reading 

Frieda  Norma  Brettschneider 

IT  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  system  we  use  in 
teaching  reading,  whether  it  be  the  word,  sentence, 
rhyme,  phonic,  action,  Pollard,  Ward,  Gordon, 
Connecticut,  or  any  other  system,  unless  we  go  be- 
yond the  laws  of  method  and  are  full  of  expression  our- 
selves, we  shall  never  secure  dramatic  reading. 

Expressive  reading  depends  on  the  teacher  and  the 
material  she  uses.  We  cannot  teach  dramatic  reading  in  a 
cold,  half-hearted,  listless  way.  It's  enthusiasm  more  than 
the  method.  Some  one  has  said,  **  Enthusiasm  is  the  first 
ingredient  of  success."  Yes,  some  of  us  are  sticks  in  the 
school-room.  There  should  be  joy  and  pleasure  in  every 
reading  lesson  as  well  as  study.  Praise  five  times  where 
you  criticise  once. 

What  little  child  does  not  love  the  story  of  "The  Three 
Bears,"  "Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew,"  "Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,"  "Three  LitUe  Kittens,"  "Three  Little  Pigs," 
"Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  "Hop  o' My  Thumb,"  "Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,"  "Puss  in  Boots,"  etc. 

These  stories  are  published  in  beautiful  form  by  the 
Educational  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.  I  could  re- 
commend no  better  readers  for  dramatic  reading. 

Children  truly  delight  in  lines  that  rhyming  go.  Much 
rhyme  is  now  provided.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
publish  "Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Readers"  and"  A  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses."  Scribner  &  Sons,  New  York,  The 
Eugene  Field  Reader.  The  Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  publish  "Gold  Nuggets  of  Literature," 
Books  I,  II,  and  III. 

I  would  begin  teaching  simple  nursery  rhymes,  "Mother 
Goose  Jingles'  *  and  Folk  Songs  on  this  order. 

1  Here's  a  little  kitty, 

Going  round  and  round, 

She  has  cushions  on  her  feet, 

And  never  makes  a  sound. 

2  Dancy  diddledy,  poppity  pin, 

Have  a  new  dress  when  summer  comes  in, 
When  summer  goes  out  'tis  all  worn  out, 
Dancy  diddledy,  poppity  pin. 

3  Chickeray,  chickeray,  cranny  crow, 

I  went  to  the  well  to  wash  my  toe 
When  I  got  there  my  chickens  were  gone, 
What  is  the  time,  old  witch? 

4  Little  star  that  shines  so  bright, 

Come  and  peep  at  me  to-night, 
VorJ.  often  watch  for  you, 
In  the  sky  so  dark  and  blue. 


5  Baby,  dear  baby,  come  in  from  the  yard, 

The  clock  in  the  steeple  strikes  two, 
You  said  in  a  minute  and  now  it  is  ten, 
And  mother  is  waiting  for  you. 

6  Baby,  dear  baby,  don't  you  cry. 
Mother  will  come  to  you  by  and  by, 
Father  is  cutting  the  hay  and  wheat, 
Mother  is  baking  a  cake  to  eat, 
Brother  is  driving  the  cattle  home 

From  the  upland  pasture  where  they  roam, 
Baby,  dear  baby,  don't  you  cry, 
Supper  time's  coming  by  and  by. 

The  teacher  should  read  these  in  a  charming  way.  Teach 
as  an  act  of  memory  by  imitation.  It  is  a  splendid  method; 
we  all  imitate.  Commit  to  memory  before  presenting 
on  the  board  or  from  book.  Coloring  the  words  upon  which 
you  wish  to  put  the  emphasis  will  bring  desired  results. 
Use  colored  chalk. 

In  the  beginning  I  would  use  drawings  suggesting  a 
dramatic  sentence.    For  example: 

1  Oh,  how  he  runs! 

2  One,  two,  three,  jump. 

3  Fly  high,  kite. 

4  Tom  at  the  bat. 

5  See-saw.    Up  we  go. 

6  Catch  the  ball,  boys. 

7  Dance,  dante. 

8  Papers,  papers! 

9  How  do  you  do? 

10  Here  I  go. 

1 1  You  dear  little  Japanese ! 

12  Hurrah,  down  I  go! 

Put  on  board  or  cards  and  draw  the  expression  from  them 
by  questions  and  remarks.  Failing  in  this,  I  would  read 
it  for  the  children  and  have  them  repeat  after  me.  The 
statement  that  if  a  child  recognizes  the  words  the  expression 
will  take  care  of  itself,  is  absolute  nonsense,  as  every  practical 
teacher  knows.  With  a  class  that  is  particulary  unrespon- 
sive I  would  exaggerate  the  emphasis  and  inflection.  I 
would  insist  on  the  children  thinking  the  strong  word  be- 
fore they  give  the  sentence. 

Right  breathing  is  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  good 
reading,  as  breath  is  the  material  words  are  made  of  and 
fundamental  to  cle^r,  distinct  utterance.  Give  five  minutes 
each  morning  and  afternoon  to  breathing  exercises  and  note 
the  difference  in  a  week's  time. 

Clear  enunciation  is  a  requirement  that  should  be  in- 
sisted on  at  all  times.  The  consonants  as  well  as  the  vowels 
should  receive  their  proper  value.  Then  we  shall  not  hear 
lay  for  lake,  ligh  for  light,  bra  for  brave,  etc.    Insist  on  the 

child  making  himself  heard,  .  The  worst  mumbler  can  make 
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his  companions  hear  on  the  school  ground.  A  mumbler 
will  never  make  a  dramatic  reader. 

Let  me  add  that  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  phrase, 
or  poem  should  be  explained  to  the  children  before  they 
attempt  to  read. 

Every  boy  and  girl  in  our  grades  and  high  school  should 
be  kept  in  touch  with  good  reading  (the  best  we  can  find) 
and  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  before  they  pass  crut 
of  our  schools  so  that  they  may  carry  with  them  this  de- 


sirable asset  of  permanent  value.  When  we  teach  reading, 
that  most  important  of  all  subjects,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
fill  the  child  with  pure,  beautiful  and  good  thoughts,  when 
our  training  results  in  a  desire  to  seek  and  love  the  good, 
then  we  are  giving  to  the  child  from  every  point  of  view  Uie 
most  valuable  equipment  with  which  the  school  can  send 
its  boys  and  girls  out  into  the  world. 

Cultivate  happy  thoughts,  pave  the  way  for  good  and 
great  thoughts,  it  is  the  best  education  we  can  acquire. 
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In  the  Swing 


Susan  J.  Kane 

Now  high,   now  low, 

Now  up  I  go. 
In  the  swing  on  the  tall  tree  bough. 

Now  toward  me  flow. 

The  things  I  know, 
And  winds  caress  my  brow. 


Now  wide  my  view, 
All  things  are  new, 
Now  daisies  kiss  my  feet. 


I  meet  the  blue, 
Then  glide  to  you, 
And  the  world  runs  back  so  fleet. 


All  things  below 
But  faintly  show; 
Like  a  bird  I've  reached  the  sky. 
Now  swing  me  slow, 
Just  to  and  fro—  ngitized  by 
ril  let  the  old  cat  die. 
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A  Talk  on  Reading     IX 

Good  Expression  and  How  to  Secure  It 

AFTER  the  duld  has  mastered  his  sight  words  and 
has  gained  the  working  knowledge  of  such  sounds 
as  are  necessary  in  discovering  new  words  for 
himself,  the  teacher  has  brought  him  to  the  artistic 
stage  of  the  work,  the  goal  toward  which  all  former  efforts 
were  directed;  i.e.,  expressive  reading  from  a  book.  Of 
course,  in  a  sense,  there  has  been  actual  reading  —  that 
should  have  been  expressive  —  right  from  the  first  black- 
board lessons  given,  but  the  real  test  of  any  teacher's  work 
is  a  pupil's  ability  to  take  a  lesson  in  his  book,  grasp  the 
thought  for  himself  and  express  it  in  a  lively,  natural  way 
with  emphasis  falling  upon  the  principal  words,  and  correct 
inflection  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  various  sen- 
tences. If  in  the  minute  that  a  book  is  placed  in  the  child's 
hand,  he  begins  to  stumble  or  to  read  in  a  set,  dead-alive, 
mechanical  manner,  there  has  been  something  wrong  in 
the  previous  plan  of  instruction.  Even  if  the  pupil  can 
pronounce  every  word  in  the  sentence  and  that  without  an 
instant's  hesitation,  he  is  not  reading  well  nor,  in  fact,  en- 
joying his  reading,  unless  the  thought  is  alive  and  he  is 
expressing  that  thought  in  the  natural,  bright  tones  of 
voice  that  its  content  calls  for.  In  all  work  in  reading,  the 
teacher  should  set  before  herself  a  definite  ideal  and  this 
ideal  should  be,  not  the  mere  ability  to  pronounce  words 
when  strung  together  into  sentences,  but  to  express  the 
thought  imprisoned  in  the  printed  words  and  to  express  it 
so  naturally  that  a  listener,  with  his  back  turned  to  the  class, 
could  not  distinguish  whether  the  pupils  were  telling  some- 
thing or  reading  it  from  a  book.  Children  should  read  just 
as  they  speak.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  exacting  basis 
upon  which  to  judge  the  results  gained  in  the  reading  class. 
No  teacher  need  despair,  however,  for  it  is  possible  to  give 
the  pupils  such  a  clear  idea  of  the  thing  toward  which  both 
teacher  and  children  are  working,  that  every  member  of  the 
class  will  help  materially  in  attaining  to  this  ideal.  Many 
children  will  read  very  beautifully  as  soon  as  they  discover 
exactly  what  the  teacher  wants. 

The  foregoing  statement  offers  a  valuable  test  which  any 
instructor  may  easily  apply  in  endeavoring  to  estimate  the 
exact  value  of  her  work.  Call  the  dass  to  the  front  of  the 
room  and  first,  turning  your  back  upon  them,  direct  them 
in  turn,  to  read  or  speak  as  they  may  choose.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  a  flood  of  new  light  this  will  often  throw  upon 
one's  work.  Any  teacher  who  works  day  by  day  with  the 
same  little  children  is  bound  to  be  influenced  unconsciously 
by  the  sum-total  of  her  knowledge  of  each  child.  In  spite 
of  hersdf,  a  little  pupil's  expression,  disposition  and  physi- 
cal makeup  colors  her  estimate  of  his  work.  Looking  into 
a  child's  eyes  as  he  reads  will  tend  to  impress  his  personalitv 
to  sudi  a  degree  that  the  teacher  will  not  be  able  to  judge  his 
work  as  coldly  and  exactly  as  a  stranger  might.  When  the 
back  b  turned  and  the  child  reads,  imseen  as  he  does  it, 
what  a  host  of  hitherto  unnoticed  details  crowd  upon  the 
attention!  Johnny  will  read  with  a  pronoimced  lisp  that 
has  hitherto  escaped  the  teacher;  Hazel's  voice  will,  all 
at  once,  be  found  to  be  rather  imbending  and  not  nearly 
so  musical  as  the  listener  would  have  d^lared  it  to  be  if 
asked  to  express  an  opinion  a  few  moments  earlier;  Marion's 
reading  will  show  the  absence  of  all  emphasis  from  five  or 
six  of  die  words  on  which  the  whole  meaning  of  the  thought 
dq>ends,  and  so  it  goes  on.  In  the  end  the  experimenter 
wfll  have  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  exact  status  of  each  child 
than  many  months  of  the  purely  conventional  methods 
would  give  her.  While  making  the  test,  have  a  convenient 
notebook  in  readiness,  assigning  a  whole  or  part  of  a  page 
to  eadi  child.  On  this  page,  jot  down  a  general  estimate 
of  the  child's  work  carefully  noting  wherein  he  excels, 
what  he  lacks  and  any  little  peculiarities  or  irregularities 
you  may  have  discovered.  When  the  test  is  completed,  the 
uttle  book  will  give  you  a  valuable  basis  on  which  to  pro- 
ceed in  planning  your  future  line  of  work.  Also,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  tbi$  Im^  pf  work  will  not  be  exactly  what  you 


would  have  worked  out  previous  to  the  test  recitation  given 
the  children. 

When  the  grading  of  the  members  of  her  school  is  com- 
pleted, the  teacher  may  proceed  to  bring  all  of  the  work  up 
to  her  accepted  standard.  At  once  die  question  arises, 
"  How  is  this  to  be  done  and  where  is  the  start  to  be  made?  " 

At  the  very  outset,  one  firm,  absolutely  invariable  rule 
must  be  adopted  and  when  once  adopted  adhered  to  in- 
flexibly. The  rule  is  this:  "Always  watch  and  correct  the 
tone  in  which  the  pupils  read."  A  little  thought  and  ob- 
servation will  reveal  the  fact  that  every  child  has  two 
tones.  One  is  his  natural,  pleasant,  musical,  flexible 
speaking  tone,  the  one  he  uses  at  play,  at  home  and  every- 
where else  but  in  school;  the  other  is  the  stiff,  unnatural 
dead-level-unvarjdng  tone  that  he  reserves  for  the  reading 
recitation.  To  prove  this  go  out  and  stand  in  the  comer  of 
the  playground  where  the  chDdren  "most  do  congregate." 
Watch  and  listen  as  they  enjoy  their  fun  in  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness of  self.  What  do  you  find?  Their  voices  are 
well  pitched,  plenty  loud  enough  and  never  upon  the  same 
tone  more  than  a  second.  The  tone  used  covers  a  wide  range 
of  pitch  and  there  is  an  absolute  absence  of  the  stilted  way 
of  expressing  thought  that  troubles  so  many  primary 
teachers.  Just  why  is  this  true?  The  answer  is  evident 
and  clearly  to  be  seen,  here  before  us.  At  play,  the 
children  are  entirely  in  the  power  of  their  thoughts  and 
feelings.  There  is  no  opposing  self-consciousness  coming 
to  life  simultaneously  with  the  realizing  sense  of  being 
watched  and  listened  to.  When  we  can  transport  these 
same  conditions  into  the  school-room  the  same  things  will 
be  noticeable.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  The  answer  coming 
to  the  mind  first  is  this  one:  "See  to  it  that  the  child  enjoys 
the  reading  class  to  the  full  and  then  steep  him  so  thor- 
oughly in  die  thought  that  he  will  become  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  self." 

In  exercising  this  watchful  care  over  the  reading  voices 
of  the  children,  a  number  of  things  will  be  found  hflpful. 
Quite  often,  turn  your  back  to  the  class  reciting  and  take 
note  of  the  quality  of  the  reading,  listening  carefully  to 
see  if  you  can  discover  any  signs  of  improvement.  At 
times  step  into  the  hall  during  the  progress  of  the  recitation. 
This  vantage-point  will  give  you  a  dear  impression  of  the 
loudness  and  distinctness  of  the  voices.  You  will  notice 
a  horrifying  number  of  absent  final  consonants  and  the 
equally  horrifjdng  number  of  pupils  who  mumble  along, 
giving  the  words  very  indistinctly.  You  will  find  other 
chOdren  who  lower  the  voices  so  much  that  they  do  not  carry 
beyond  the  first  few  rows  of  seats.  Still  others  will  be  found 
who  let  the  voices  drop  so  completely  that  the  last  word 
in  every  sentence  they  read  is  entirely  lost.  In  correcting 
all  of  these  things,  a  number  of  very  helpful  devices  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  situation.  One  good  rule  is  this: 
"Whenever  a  child  begins  to  read  his  sentence  in  a  stiff, 
unnatural  tone  of  voice,  stop  him  at  once  and  try  to  steep 
him  in  the  thought  to  such  a  degree  that  he  will  adopt  the 
fitting  tone  and  adopt  it  unconsciously." 

Tins  may  be  done  by  engaging  him  in  conversation,  for 
a  second  or  two,  in  order  to  bring  him  out  of  his  unnatural, 
strained,  self-conscious  attitude  of  mind.  When  he  seems 
to  have  gone  back  into  his  ordinary  childish  lack  of  timidity, 
have  him  try  the  sentence  again.  Sometimes  he  will  lift 
his  voice  several  degrees  higher  than  the  tones  in  which  he 
has  been  speaking  to  you.  Do  not  allow  him  to  proceed 
as  in  that  case  he  will  read  the  sentence  in  the  same  voice 
that  he  made  use  of  the  first  time  he  read  for  you.  Call 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has  raised  his  tone  and  is  not 
speaking  in  his  natural  pitch  of  voice.  Urge  him  to  look 
at  the  sentence  and  say  it.  When  a  pupil  has  learned,  upon 
the  second  trial,  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  sentence  in  his 
natural  tone  of  voice,  he  has  made  a  great  step  forward.  In 
time  this  simple  plan,  if  persevered  in,  will  do  much  to  break 
up  the  monotony  of  voice  that  so  often  mars  the  reading 
in  primary  grades.  For  the  complete  banishment  of  that 
same  undesirable  quality  in  the  reading  recitation,  it  is 
well  to  use  some  devices  that  aim  directly  at  the  seat  of  the 
trouble.  *^ 
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As  has  been  stated  above,  boys  and  girls  on  the  play- 
ground raise  and  lower  their  voices  continually,  while  in 
the  reading  class,  they  easily  become  entirely  unable  to 
secure  any  such  variation.  This  fact  being  true,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  help  her  pupils  to  gain  and  maintain 
this  variety  of  inflection,  for  without  it,  it  is  an  impossibility 
for  a  child  to  read  exactly  as  he  would  say,  the  same  sen- 
tence, paragraph  or  page. 

One  way  of  avoiding  the  establishment  of  an  imdesirable 
and  monotonous  kind  of  reading  is  the  frequent  and  con- 
tinual use  of  questions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Questions 
and  answers  back  and  forth  between  teacher  and  pupil  make 
it  an  easy  task  to  secure  modulation  of  voice.  The  ques- 
tions should  always  be  asked  in  ^rightly,  interesting  tones. 
If  a  pupil  uses  a  flat,  unemotional  tone  of  voice  in  giving 
his  sentence,  ask  him  a  question  designed  to  draw  out 
the  thought  and  especially  try  to  make  him  put  emphasis 
upon  the  most  important  words  in  his  sentence.  Re- 
quire a  verbal  answer  from  the  particular  little  child  you 
are  trying  to  help  and  then  have  him  read  the  sentence  a 
second  time.  If  this  attempt  is  not  yet  wholly  satisfactory, 
ask  further  questions,  being  careful  to  frame  and  express 
them  so  that  the  pupil  will  catch  your  own  meaning  and 
enthusiasm.  From  the  tones  of  the  teacher,  as  she  pro- 
pounds those  helpful  questions,  young  children,  owing  to 
their  strong  tendency  to  imitate,  imconsciously  learn  to 
modulate  well.  When  a  pupil  b  led  to  throw  emphasis 
upon  certain  words  in  the  answers  he  gives,  he  will  be  in- 
clined to  carry  thk  same  inflection  over  into  the  reading 
of  his  sentence  or  paragraph.  This  much  accomplished, 
he  will  soon  fall  into  tihe  habit  of  reading  in  a  natural 
conversational  tone,  raising  and  lowering  the  voice  and 
giving  stress  here  and  there  throughout  die  portion  read. 

Another  valuable  aid  in  securing  excellent  and  expressive 
reading  is  the  use  of  the  dialogue  form.  Boys  and  girls 
of  primary  grade  age  have  a  natural  heritage  of  the  dra- 
matic instinct  and  because  this  instinct  is  so  strong  they  love 
to  express  themselves  in  games  of  "make-believe."  For 
this  reason  the  first  few  readers  used  by  young  children 
should  be  well  supplied  with  imaginative  material  that  em- 
ploys a  large  amount  of  conversation  between  these  wholly 
imaginative  characters.  Whenever  the  teacher  adopts 
the  above  suggested  plan  for  securing  good  expression,  she 
may  feel  certain  that  the  busy  responsive  minds  of  both 
the  speaker  and  the  other  listening  members  of  the  class, 
are  actively  filling  in  the  mass  of  details  that  are  neces- 
sary for  completely  roimding  out  the  idea  of  the  story  or 
drama. 

In  using  the  dialogue  form,  there  are  several  ways 
of  employing  it  that  may  be  suggested.  For  instance, 
the  reading  of  the  new  lesson  may  be  preceded  by  a  story 
drawn  from  the  substance  of  the  printed  page  and  using 
the  same  characters  and  events  that  the  members  of  the 
class  will  read  for  themselves  a  little  later.  This  story, 
originated  and  told  by  the  teacher,  should  be  as  interesting 
as  it  is  possible  for  her  to  make  it.  When  it  has  been 
completed,  the  teacher  may  say,  "I  will  tell  the  story  again 
and  you  may  help  me  this  tune."  Then  after  narrating 
the  necessary  general  facts,  she  should  call  upon  different 
pupils  to  help  her  carry  on  the  bits  of  conversation  given  in 
the  lesson.  This  last  plan  may  be  carried  out  in  any  one  of 
several  ways.  Have  any  pupil  you  glance  at  respond  to  your 
own  reading  of  one  sentence  of  the  dialogue,  or  choose  a 
child  to  make  all  the  responses,  or,  better  still,  read  only  the 
part  giving  the  genend  information,  and  dioose  several 
children  to  take  the  part  of  the  several  speakers.  This 
last  plan  brings  the  form  of  the  work  very  dose  to  that  of 
actual  dramatization.  The  use  of  the  dialogue  gives 
a  vast  amount  of  pleasure  to  all  young  pupils  and  it  helps 
the  general  tone  of  the  work  to  an  extent  that  only  those 
who  have  ever  made  large  and  thorough  tests  of  its  vdue  can 
realize.  After  the  boys  and  girls  have  taken  part  in  a 
niunber  of  these  lesson-conversations,  the  teacher  has  an 
additional  resource  for  aiding  pupils  who  are  naturally 
lacking  in  the  power  of  adeqiiate  expression.  If  a  little 
cfaUd  reads  his  sentence  poorly  an  J  it  hi^pens  to  be  a  bit 


of  the  conversation,  the  teacher  has  only  to  read  the  re- 
mark just  preceding  the  child's  part,  and  very  often  the  pupil 
will  instantly  catch  the  spirit  and  reread  his  sentence  in  a 
vastly  more  satisfactory  manner. 

Another  very  interesting  form  that  this  device  may  take 
is  that  of  the  story.  The  teacher  shoiJd  begin  it  and  shape 
her  narrative  so  Aat  the  various  members  of  her  class  can 
read  the  sentences  in  order  and  yet  have  them  fit  perfectly 
into  the  course  of  events.  This  calls  for  a  small  amount 
of  extra  work,  but  the  delight  of  the  children  in  this  plan  is 
always  so  great  that,  without  doubt,  the  teacher  will  feel 
well  repaid  for  any  time  she  may  have  put  into  the  framing 
of  the  story.  After  the  story  b  finished,  the  boys  and  girls 
can  readily  take  up  the  lesson  and  read  it  with  good  ex- 
pression and  much  enjoyment. 

Any  thoughtfiJ  person  who  will  carefully  read  over  the 
devices  suggested  above  will  very  soon  see  that  each  and 
all  of  them  are  designed  to  banish  self-consciousness  by 
submerging  the  child's  mind  in  the  content  of  the  thought. 
With  this  in  mind,  any  teacher  will  be  able  to  origmate 
other  plans  that  may  better  fit  her  particular  class  or  en- 
vironment. Anything  that  tends  to  unpress  the  thought 
will  be  found  exceedingly  helpful.  Taking  the  above  sug- 
gested ideas  as  a  basis  or  starting  point,  a  nvunber  of  ways 
may  be  thought  out  that  will  advance  the  work  to  a  point 
beyond  that  attained  by  those  already  suggested. 

As  a  suggestion,  take  the  story  form  last  given.  Thb 
may  be  further  developed  by  bringing  in  the  adcQtional  aid  of 
action-work.  The  teacher  may  read  the  general  sentences 
or  paragraphs,  the  children  chosen  to  represent  the  various 
characters  may  carry  on  whatever  bits  of  conversation 
chance  to  appear  in  the  lesson,  and,  if  the  story  contains  any 
action,  thb  may  be  actually  carried  out  by  the  characters 
involved  in  it.  After  thb  has  been  done  several  times, 
the  children  will  be  able  to  give  the  whole  story  in  panto- 
mime, other  chosen  members  of  the  class  suppl)dng  die 
conversation  as  it  is  needed.  Another  plan,  quite  a  favorite 
with  very  young  pupib,  b  to  have  the  members  of  the  class 
read  silently  the  general  facts  in  the  story  and  to  have 
nothing  spoken  aloud  except  the  actual  bits  of  conversa- 
tion.   '_ 

Ten  Minutes'  Tim.e  in  a  First 
Grade  Class  of  Foreigners 

A  Stenographic  Report 

H.  J.  WiGHTMAN,  Superintendent,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

(The  teacher  of  the  class  described  here  will  later  write  some  of  her 
methods  for  Primary  Education.  —  Ed.) 

The  report  be^s  at  the  dose  of  a  drill  exercise  on  sixty 
to  seventy  reading  words  from  cards.  One  pupil  was 
heard  to  give,  with  as  much  speed  as  it  was  possible  for 
teacher  to  duft  cards,  every  one  of  these  words  without 
error,  and  with  hesitation  on  only  one  word.  Every  pupil  of 
the  class  was  alert  and  the  teacher  stepped  to  the  board  and 
wrote  the  sentences  given  below  and  called  upon  a  different 
pupil  to  read  each  sentence  as  its  writing  was  finished.  This 
reading  was  done  with  good  expression  and  with  readiness. 

Sentences 

This  is  a  fine  day. 

How  do  you  like  it? 

It  is  good  to  be  in  school. 

We  aS  like  to  be  there. 

We  will  go  home.  (The  teacher  commenting,  We 
will  go  home  after  awhile.) 

Are  you  working  well?  (This  sentence  required  a 
second  trial  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  boy  called 
on  to  read,  but  was  mastered  without  assistance 
other  than  the  marking  of  one  letter.) 

You  are  good  boys  and  girls. 

I  am  so  proud  of  you  all.  {aud  in  proud  was  under- 
lined.   The  pupil  called  upon  hesitation  the 
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word  and  the  teacher  asked  him  to  sound  pr,  then 

ouy  and  then  dy  after  which  the   sentence  was 

easily  read.) 
We  eat  good  bread  and  meat. 
Do  you  like  bread  and  milk? 
Can  you  do  good  work? 
Here  are  some  good  boys  and  girls. 
Where  are  they?    (The  last  sentence  was  written  to 

bring  more   emphasis  on  the  word   here.    The 

pupil  called  on  hesitated  over  the  word  uhere  and 

was  aided  by  another  pupil.) 
Where  are  you  going?    (The  pupil  who  hesitated  on 

first    sentence    read    this    quickly.)    Note    the 

follow-up. 

Comment  The  fifteen  sentences  given  above  were  written 
by  teacher  and  read  by  pupils  in  exactly  three  minutes  and 
forty  seconds.  The  teacher  then  called  upon  a  boy  to  go 
to  the  board  and  write  s-eat.  (Teacher  giving  the  sentence 
"The  little  boy  is  in  his  seat.")  Another  pupil  was  sent  to 
the  board  to  write  h-eat.  (In  the  summer  we  feel  the  heat.) 
Another  pupil  to  write  m-eat.  (For  breakfast  we  eat  meat.) 
Another  pupil  was  sent  to  write  ail,  another  pupil  was  sent 
to  write  m-ail.  (Will  you  mail  a  letter  for  me?)  The 
pupil  writing  the  word  mail  began  with  a  capital  letter; 
the  teacher  said,  "We  do  not  need  the  first  letter  so  large.** 
The  child  immediately  Erased  and  substituted  small  m. 
Another  pupU  was  sent  to  write  s-ail.  (The  man  can  sail 
a  boat.)  Another  pupil  h-ail.  (When  rain  freezes  we  call 
it  hail.)  Another  pupil  ing,  another  pupil  s-ing.  (You 
can  sing  very  nicely.)  Another  pupil  r-ing.  (The  bell 
will  ring  in  the  morning.)  Another  pupil,  "Can  you  write 
all?"  "Make  that  say  f-all."  (When  it  is  icy  we  do 
not  want  to  fall.) 

At  this  point  the  pupils  were  asked  to  turn  toward  the 
windows,  dap  hands  once,  knees  bend,  bend  and  hold,  until 
teacher  counted  a  certain  number,  then  pupils  marched  to 
the  song,  "Soldiers  are  Marching,"  and  imed  up,  passed  to 
Game  Room  in  two's,  took  places  and  for  about  one  minute 
went  through  the  Shoemaker's  Dance,  then  passed  to  yard 
for  recess. 

It  is  impossible  to  report  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  and 
the  speed  and  snap  that  was  manifest  in  all  of  this  work. 
The  only  indication  that  can  be  given  of  this  energy  and 
interest  is  the  fact  that  aU  that  has  been  rep)orted  took  place 
within  ten  and  one-half  minutes. 


For  this  particular  week  Miss  B  has  culled  the  following 
twenty  of  the  most  difficult  words  from  the  lesson  of  "The 
Boy  and  the  Wolf,"  and  has  entered  them  in  her  note- 
book. 


A  Second  Grade  Spelling  Lesson 

Irene  Douglass 

TO  many  teachers  a  spelling  lesson  oflFers  very  little 
scope  for  originality.  Other  lessons  may  be  made 
attractive  and  interesting  and  are  presented  to 
the  class  in  many  different  ways,  but  the  ^)elling 
lesson  always  follows  the  same  routine  day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week.  If,  however,  instead  oi  simply 
assigning  a  certain  number  of  words  to  be  learned,  havmg 
these  studied  and  recited  by  the  children,  the  required 
words  are  investigated  together,  sounckd  phonetically 
when  possible,  the  peculiarities,  sudi  as  silent  letters, 
changes  of  such  letters  as  "y"  into  "i,"  "f"  into  "v,*' 
noted  and  explained,  there  will  be  a  more  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  subject,  a  greater  interest  manifested,  and  con- 
sequently a  better  result  obtained  in  mastering  the  lesson. 
In  Miss  B's  room  spelling  lesson  time  is  accounted  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  and  Uvdy  periods  of  the  day.  The 
words  to  be  learned  are  usually  taken  from  a  lesson  in  the 
reading  book,  from  a  story  told  in  class,  or  from  a  memory 
verse,  so  that  the  words  are  readily  recognized  as  wholes 
when  written. 

Each  week  Miss  B  prepares  a  list  of  twenty  words  that 
are  suitable  to  be  used  in  the  spelling  lessons.  She  con- 
siders that  if  five  words  are  learned  perfectly  on  four  days 
of  the  week  and  the  twenty  words  reviewed  each  Friday, 
a  vocabulary  of  a  very  respectable  size  will  be  acquired  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 


1  wolf 

6  sport 

11  loudly 

16  kUled 

2  sheep 

7  hurried 

12  mocking 

17  sorry 

3  pasture 

8  laugh 

13  caught 

18  pomised 

4  guard 

9  angry 

14  carried 

19  always 

5  shout 

10  another 

15  lamb 

20  truth 

Miss  B  stands  at  the  board,  chalk  in  one  hand,  eraser  in 
the  other,  and  while  the  class  is  sitting  "at  attention," 
writes  in  large  and  distinct  letters  the  word  "wolf.**  She 
pauses  a  moment  to  allow  the  class  time  to  read  the  word, 
then  she  erases  it.  Many  hands  are  raised,  their  owners 
anxious  to  pronounce  the  word.  Some  one  pronounces  the 
word  distinctly  and  foiu:  or  five  others  are  chosen  to  write 
it  on  the  board.  If  a  child  makes  a  mistake  he  takes  his 
seat,  and  after  looking  at  the  word  correctly  written,  gcps 
again  to  the  board,  and  writes  it  twice.  Miss  B  then  has 
a  child  pick  out  the  best  written  word  and  while  he  points 
to  it  the  dass  spells  it  in  unison  two  or  three  times.  After 
this,  individual  children  are  called  on  to  spell  the  word 
with  eyes  closed. 

Proceeding  to  the  next  word,  "sheep,"  Miss  B  gives  the 
sound  of  "sh"  and  asks  for  volunteers  to  write  the  sound 
on  the  board.  Here  a  few  guesses  are  made  by  the  class 
as  to  what  word  it  will  be,  and  as  the  story  has  been  pre- 
viously read  the  correct  word  is  soon  supplied.  Miss 
B  writes  it  on  the  board,  erases  it,  has  it  pronounced 
slowly,  emphasizing  the  component  parts,  sh-ee-p,  written 
on  the  board  and  spelled. 

Tn  the  case  of  the  word  "guard,"  Miss  B  crosses  through 
or  underlines  the  silent  "u"  as  an  aid  to  remembering  its 
presence. 

When  the  five  words  for  the  day  have  been  studied  in 
this  way,  two  or  three  children  quickly  erase  aU  writing 
from  the  board  and  Miss  B  csJls  on  five  children  to 
write  from  memory  one  of  the  words  studied.  These  words 
are  arranged  in  a  colunm  very  neatly  and  the  class  then 
copies  each  word  twice  into  their  exercise  books. 

The  following  day  these  five  words  are  written  from 
dictation,  together  with  such  sentences  as: 

The  sheep  are  in  the  pasture. 
A  wolf  sees  the  8heq>. 

The  papers  are  collected  to  be  later  corrected  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  class  is  then  ready  for  the  five  new  words. 

On  Friday,  Miss  B  has  a  review,  either  written  or  oral — 
sometimes  a  "match"  is  allowed  —  of  the  twenty  words 
learned  Uiat  week  with  any  additional  words  of  week 
before. 

Miss  B  has  ample  blackboard  space,  and  eadi  day  a 
child  who  has  secured  the  coveted  "excellent"  for  ^xxl 
writing  and  spelling  is  allowed  to  write  his  five  words  on 
the  side  blackboard.  This  list  is  added  to  each  day  until 
the  whole  twenty  are  there. 


A  Story  Picture 

(See  illustratioa  on  opposite  page) 
O.  M.  Long 

1  The  Bluebirds  are  just  back  from  the  South,  and  are 
thinking  of  a  new  house. 

2  An  2^[>ple  tree  in  blossom  seems  just  the  place  —  untfl 
they  see  on  the  path  someone  who  would  be  a  near  neigh- 
bor! 

3  A  little  rosebush  just  beyond  a  bank  looks  very  pretty. 

4  But  when  they  fly  nearer,  the  rosebush  gets  up  and 
walks  away. 

5  Next  they  go  to  look  at  a  fine  large  house. 

6  When  the  real  owner  comes  to  the  door  to  see  who 
his  callers  are. 

7  At  last  they  find  just  what  the3^<^«»ant  and  co  to 
housekeeping.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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NUMBER  LESSONS 


Fourth  Grade  Number     IX 

-Kate  K.  O'Neill 

Review  thoroughly  Linear  and  Square  Measure,  giving 
the  whole  of  each  table. 

Linear  Measure 

12  in.  =  1  ft. 
3  ft.  or  36  m.  =  1  yd. 
5i  yds.  or  16i  ft.  =   1  rd. 
320  rds.  or  6280  ft.  =   1  mi. 

Square  Measure 

144  sq.  in.  =1  sq.  ft. 

9  sq.  ft.  =   1  sq.  yd. 

30i  sq.  yd.  =   1  sq.  rd. 

160  sq.  rd.  =  1  acre 

640  acre  =   1  sq.  mi. 

Explain  the  terms  "dimension"  and  "area."  Give 
many  problems  for  class  work.  Teach  that  architects 
and  carpenters  usually  write  ft.  '  and  in.  ".  Use  both 
ways. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  the  month  teach  Cubic  Measure. 
Better  use  cubes  and  rectangular  solids  for  some  time  to 
illustrate.  Explain  the  word  "volume"  as  used  in  cubic 
measure. 

Sample  Lessons 

Material  needed:  (1)  A  string  for  Linear  Measure; 
(2)  A  square  and  an  oblong  for  Square  Measure;  (3) 
A  cube,  a  half  cube  and  a  square  prism  for  Cubic  Measure. 

First  Lesson 

What  dimension  has  the  string?    Length. 
What  measure  has  length  only?    Linear  Measure. 
Tell  as  many  different  things  as  you  can  that  are  measured 
by  Linear  Measure. 


What  dimensions  has  the  square?  Length  and  breadth, 
or  width. 

What  dimensions  has  the  oblong? 

What  measure  has  two  dimensions? 

What  are  they? 

Tell  as  many  things  as  you  can  that  are  measured  by 
Square  Measure. 

How  many  dimensions  has  the  cube? 

How  many  has  the  half  cube? 

How  many  has  the  square  prism? 

How  many  has  this  book? 

What  are  they?  Length,  breadth  (and  if  no  one  volun- 
teers "  thickness, "  tell  them.  Do  not  stop  to  develop  it  or 
to  let  them  guess.) 

Name  objects  in  the  room  that  have  length,  breadth  and 
thickness. 

Nanie  objects  not  in  the  room  that  have  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness. 

What  measure  has  three  dimensions? 

Second  Lesson 

(Rapidly  review  Lesson  One.) 

How  many  sides  or  faces  has  the  cube? 
The  half  cube? 
The  square  prism? 
A  book? 

Imagine  the  edges  of  this  cube  are  6'. 
How  many  feet  in  one  face.    In  all  the  faces? 
Imagine  the  square  prism  is  5'  by  10'. 
How  many  square  faces? 
How  many  oblong  faces? 
How  many  square  feet  in  each  end? 
In  both  ends? 

How  many  square  feet  in  one  side? 
In  all  four  sides? 
In  the  whole  prism? 

Give  several  such  examples,  using  first  imaginary,  then 
real  measure.  ^^ 
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Third  Lesson 
(To  be  given  after  the  children  are  sure  of  the  other  two) . 

If  you  have  length  and  breadth,  how  do  you  find  area? 
If  you  have  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  how  do  you 
find  volume? 
Find  the  volume  of  the  following: 

A  box    8"  X    4''  X    10". 
A  box    4"  X    5"  X    8". 
A  book    9"  X    2"  x    5'\ 
A  room  11"  x    10"  x    8". 

Give  many  such  problems. 

If  you  give  brick  and  stone  walls,  give  length  only,  as 
these  children  are  too  young  to  do  cellar  wdls. 

Fourth  Lesson 

Measure  blackboards,  doors,  windows,  floor  (ceiling  same 
size),  one  end  and  one  side  of  the. room.  Copy  in  note- 
books for  future  reference. 

Fifth  LessOn 

Find  the  area  of  all  the  blackboards. 

All  the  windows. 

All  the  doors. 

The  floor. 

The  ceiling. 

Both  sides  of  the  room. 

Both  ends  of  the  room. 

The  four  walls. 

The  four  walls  plus  the  ceiling. 

Find  the  volume  of  the  room. 

Seat  Work 

1  Write  in  words,  |,  +f,  4|,  16tV,  4i,  19,456,  2100, 
56,490,  »45.27,  $19.24,  MCXLIV. 

2  Reduce: 

♦*,  H,  H,  1661, 126*,  46f ,  W,  V,  W,  H^. 

Find  L.  CD.: 

*    h  f  >  A>  if  ^^ 

5  il,i 

1  3i  X  5|. 

2  6i  X  24. 

3  5i4-2J. 

4  12t-^2i. 

6  (4?  +  6iV  +  5A)-^*X?Xl). 

7  What  cost  5^  lbs.  of  sugar  at  10  cts.  a  lb.,  4f  lbs. 
cheese  at  16  cts.  a  lb.,  }  lb.  tea  at  50  cts.  a  lb.,  2}  lbs.  coffee 
at  50  cts.  a  lb.,  and  8i  lbs.  butter  at  48  cts.  a  lb. 

1  The  factors  are  8^,  5^  and  7.    What  is  the  number? 

2  Prove  1  by  factoring  your  answer. 

3  If  14  lbs.  of  sugar  cost  $1.26,  what  will  12  lbs.  cost? 

4  Make  out  a  biU.  Buy  5  articles  at  a  grocery  store. 
Buy  a  fraction  of  a  lb.  of  everything. 

Write  the  answers  only: 

5  X  +  XIV  +  C  + VI  +  XXX  +  IX  + V. 

6  (2  +  4  +  7)  X  5  +  5  +  5  +  25. 

7  5X4X2X2X2-^-8^5-5-4. 

8  42-J-6X8  —  50  +  6  +  8  +  6  +  40  —  50. 

9  5X  8-5- lOX  9-^  6X  8-^  12  X9-5- 3. 
10  21+48  +  32  +  54  +  65  +  92. 

1  Write  the  Dry  Measure  Table. 

2  A  man  bought  15  bu.  of  potatoes  at  $1.25  a  bu. 
He  sold  them  for  30  cts.  a  peck.    How  much  did  he  gain? 

3  Reduce  4  bu.  9  pk.  8  qt.  to  pints. 

4  Reduce  2536  qt.  to  bu. 

5  Write  the  Liquid  Measure  Table. 


6  A  man  bought  45  gal.  of  vinegar  at  25  cts.  a  gallons 
He  sold  it  for  8  cts.  a  quart.    How  much  did  he  make? 

7  Reduce  4  gal.  2  qt.  1  pt.  2  gi.  to  gi. 

8  Reduce  278  gi.  to  gal. 

9  Reduce  14  qt.  to  pts. 

10  A  milkman  sells  nulk  for  8  cts.  a  quart.  How  much 
will  he  get  for  24  gal.  of  milk? 

1  Write  the  Money  Table. 

2  How  many  dollars  in  25  Eagles? 

3  How  many  cents  in  8  two  and  a  half  dollar  gold 
pieces? 

4  How  many  dollars  in  20  quarters? 

5  How  many  dollars  in  80  nickds? 

6  How  many  cents  in  $25? 

7  How  many  half  dollars  in  $25? 

8  How  many  quarters  in  $25? 

9  How  many  dimes  in  $25? 
10    How  many  nickels  in  $25? 

1  Write  the  Linear  Measure  Table. 

2  Name  5  things  bought  by  Linear  Measure. 

3  How  many  cUmensions  used  in  Linear  Measure? 

4  Name  it. 

5  If  a  room  is  36  ft.  long,  25  ft.  wide,  how  far  around 
is  it? 

6  Reduce  17  mi.  240  ft.  to  ft. 

7  Reduce  16  yd.  2  ft.  9  in.  to  m. 

8  Reduce  18  rd.  to  yd. 

9  Reduce  18  rd.  to  ft. 
10    Reduce  792  in.  to  rd. 

1  421,695+832,165  +  927,688+927,894  +  695,421 
+  872,164. 

2  940,695,107  —  213,198,209. 

3  94562  X  274. 

4  Prove  3  by  multq)lying  by  left-hand  figure  first. 

5  Prove  3  by  Long  Division. 

6  219347X6. 

7  Prove  6  by  Short  Division. 

1  Reduce  the  following:  tell  the  kind  of  fractions  and 
to  what  you  reduced  them. 

H,   ¥,   ¥,   4t,Ato30ths. 

2  The  quotient  is  46,  die  remainder  5,  the  divisor  83. 
What  is  the  dividend? 

3  The  product  is  39,399,  the  multiplier  is  47.  What  is 
the  multiplicand? 

4  The  remainder  is  42,165,  the  subtrahend  is  64,189. 
What  is  the  minuend? 

5  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  4925;  one  number  is 
4643.    What  is  the  other? 

6  A  man  sold  two  carriages  for  $175  each.  On  one  he 
gained  $40,  and  on  the  other  lost  $25.  What  did  he  sell 
them  for?    How  much  did  he  gain  on  the  sale? 

7  What  is  the  square  of  8, 12, 15,  20? 

8  Add  the  answers  to  7. 

1  Write  the  Square  Measure  Table. 

2  Reduce  4  sq.  mi.  to  acres. 

3  Reduce  45  acres  to  sq.  rd. 

4  Reduce  64.  sq.  rd.  to  sg.  yd. 

5  Reduce  18  sq.  yd.  to  sq.  in. 
Find  the  Area. 

6  A  floor  19'  X  15'. 
A  ceiUng  16'  X  18'. 


7 

8 

9 

10 


A  lot  45^X80'. 
A  lot  75'  X  85'. 
How  many  sq.  rd.  in  a  5  acre  lot? 


1  A  man  divided  $27,954  equally  among  his  4  sons, 
4  daughters  and  his  wife.    How  mudi  did  each  receive? 

2  What  cost  5  gals,  of  molasses  at  12  cts.  a  ouart? 

3  Worden  drove  405  miles  in  9  days.    Hos^far  did  he 

4  The  distance  from  A  to  B  is  952  rafi  ^^lmQ/^§l^ 
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from  A  and  Leonard  from  B  and  go  towards  each  other  18 
mi.  a  day,  how  long  before  they  will  meet? 
6    Factor  2896,  4158. 

6  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  72,  140,  168. 

7  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  72,  140,  168. 

8  2X4X6X8X3X7X9X2X5 

25  X  14  X  18  X  64  X  15 

Draw  the  field. 
1    A  field  is  16  rd.  by  18  rd.    How  many  rods  of  fence 
will  it  take  to  fence  it? 

2    If  the  fence  is  5  boards  high,  how  many  rods  will  it 
take? 

3  How  many  ft.? 

4  How  many  sq.  rd.  in  the  field? 

5  How  m^tny  sq.  ft.? 

6  4|  +  9i  +  7A  +  9A-     (Find  denominators  by 
inspection.) 

7  4t  +  9^  +  6A  +  5A.    (Find  L.  C.  M.  of  de- 
nominators.) 

Answers  only: 

8  4+2+6+4+8+5+9+2+2+1+1+ 
6  +  3  +  6  +  9  +  5. 

9  100  —  4  —  9  —  3  —  7  —  6  —  2—8  —  4  —  10  — 
5-13  —  9. 

10    2X2X2X2X2-^8•^4X75. 

1     Add: 


2    Subtract: 


2  gal. 
6  gal. 

3  qt. 
2qt. 

Ipt. 
Ipt. 

2gi. 
1  gi. 

8  gal. 
2  gal. 

2  qt. 
Iqt. 

0  pt. 
Ipt. 

3gi. 
2gi. 

67  ft. 
9  ft. 

9  in. 
6  in. 

42  ft. 
17  ft. 

3  in. 
6  in. 

3    Subtract: 


4    Subtract: 


5  6  bu.  2  pk.  3  qt.  X  4. 

6  3  bu.  4  pk.  2  qt.  1  pt.  X  6. 

7  $4.25  +  $6.04  +  $9.32  +  $8.47  +  $24.03  +  $62.17 
+  $5.03  +  $8.02. 

8  8  nickels  +  17  cts.  +  8  quarters  =  how  many  dollars 
and  cents? 

1  A  farm  is  150  rd.  by  160  rd.  by  160  rd.    How  many 
acres  in  the  farm? 

2  What  is  it  worth  at  $75  an  acre? 

3  What  would  it  cost  to  build  a  wire  fence  around  it  at 
252cts.  a  foot? 

4  After  it  is  fenced  and  a  $2000  house  built  on  it,  what 
is  it  worth? 

5  If  the  man  sells  it  for  $80  an  acre  will  he  gain  or  lose 
and  how  much? 

1  Write  the  prime  numbers  to  100. 

2  Odd  to  100. 

3  Even  to  100. 

4  Composite  to  100. 

5  Five  Concrete. 

6  Five  Abstract. 

7  Write   in   Roman  Notation   14,  89,  75,  164,  548, 
1000.    This  year. 

8  Write  a  number  divisible  by  2,  3,  5,  9,  10,  100,  1000, 
10,000. 

9  Write  a  proper  fraction,  improper  fraction,  a  mixed 
number,  ^n   integer. 

10    Write  all  the  combinations  of  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9. 

1    Make  out  bill  and  receipt  it.    Ardus  Kratzer  bought 
of  Lester  Loop.    4  doz.  oranges  at  40  cts.,  2  doz.  bananas 
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• 
at  25  cts.,  1  doz.  lemons  at  30  cts.,  ^  lbs.  of  Malaga  gn^ 
at  20  cts.,  4  lbs.  nuts  at  12^  cts.  and  4  boxes  figs  at  2i5  cts' 

2  J  of  $24.10  +  }  of  $30.15  +  }  of  $40.20. 

3  At  I  yd.  each,  how  many  strips  of  ribbon  can  be 
cut  from  4  bolts  of  ribbon,  each  tK>lt  containing  10  yards. 

4  Leonard  has  $425f,  James  has  $125^  lessjthan 
Leonard.  How  much  has  James?  How  much^have 
both? 

5  }  of  64  -5-  4  of  18  X  J  of  18  -5-  f  of  12. 

6  24  +  65  +  92  +  87  +  64  +  95  +  86. 

7  2,184,650  —  1,978,629. 

8  (4  X  2000)  +  (6  X  8000)  +  (9  X  2000). 

9  Divide  example  8  by  37,000. 

10    (2  +  3  +  5  +  9  +  4  +  7  +  6  +  3  +  2+8  +  9 
+  2)  ^  10. 

Reduce: 

1  4  gal.  2  qt.  1  pt.  2  gi.  to  gi. 

2  8  bu.  3  pk.  2  qt.  1  pt.  to  pt. 

3  4  mi.  2  rd.  6  ft  to  ft 

4  4  rd.  2  yd.  2  ft  11  in.  to  in. 

5  4  sq.  mi.  2  acres  to  sq.  rd. 

6  4  sq.  rd.  4  sq.  yd.  6  sq.  ft  121  sq.  in.  to  sq.  in. 

7  14  cords  to  cu.  ft. 

8  7  cu.  yd.  4  cu.  ft.  1000  cu.  in.  to  cu.  in. 

9  $14.36  to  cents. 
10  $25.25  to  quarters. 

Reduce: 

1  246  gi.  to  gal. 

2  482  pt.  t(5  bu. 
43,924  ft  to  mi. 
718  in.  to  rds. 
99  yd.  to  rd. 
7200  sq.  in.  to  sq.  ft. 
2560  acres  to  sq.  mi. 
1280  sq.  rd.  to  acr^s. 
1024  cu.  ft.  to  cords. 


3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


1024  cu.  it.   uu  ^vivia. 

133,280  cu.  in.  to  cu.  yd. 

1  What  cost  2  sq.  mi.  of  land  at  $60  an  acre? 

2  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  a  floor  19'  X  24'? 

3  How  far  aroimd  a  field  24  rds.  X  16  rds.? 

4  What  cost  25  yds.  of  silk  at  87J  cts.  per  yd.? 

5  If  14  coats  cost  $497,  what  is  the  price  of  1  coat? 

6  Factor  1024. 

7  Prove  No.  6. 

8  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  9,  12,  50. 

9  Fmd  the  G.  C.  D.  of  96,  60,  36. 

10    263  +  947  +  846  +  927  +  813  +  605. 

1  269,057  +  846,219  +  987,649. 

2  Write  the  answer  to  1  in  words. 

3  69,504,649  —  21,769,549. 

4  Write  the  answer  to  3  in  words. 

5  619,500  X  4007. 

6  Prove  5  by  Long  Division. 

7  921,876,543-^7. 

8  Write  the  answer  to  7  in  words. 

9  Write  in  Roman  Notation: 

89,  76,  54,  32,  5,  2764,  1913,  42,904. 
10    What  kind  of  numbers  or  fractions  are  the  follow- 
ing: i  9,  64,  44,  3,  V-,  th  7  pmts. 

Reduce: 

1      !%• 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


9A. 

Add:  2i  4f,  7J,  n,  7} 
Subtract:  49  —  26^. 
14i  -  7|. 

Multiply:   18  X  184- 
4t  X  i  X  8  X  3i. 
481    •*-     7. 
1  +  ?. 

*  X I X  M  X 
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Hanging  the  May  Basket 

Emilie  Yunker 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  City  Beautiful  Club  of  the  Normal 
School,  when  flowers  were  fresh  and  plentiful,  it 
ocairred  to  them  that  some  might  be  gathered  and 
shared  with  those  less  fortunate.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers suggested:    "Hanging  the  May  Basket." 

At  once  great  enthusiasm  was  aroused  and  a  trip  to  the 
Children's  Free  Hospital  planned. 

One  Friday  afternoon,  the  children  had  been  busy  getting 
together  all  the  flowers  they  could.  There  were  irises  as 
lovely  as  orchids,  waxy  white  syringas,  pansies  with  their 
saucy  faces,  and  lilacs  with  their  fragrant  and  delicate 
blossoms.  Oh,  the  flowers!  more  than  some  of  the  chil- 
dren had  ever  seen. 

Some  grown-ups,  interested  in  our  plan  and  quite  anxious 
to  have  it  succeed,  offered  some  of  theirs.  A  friend  in- 
vited the  children  to  gather  the  pansies  in  his  garden, 
saying,  "They  need  picking  and  I  haven't  the  time  to  do  it 
to-day."  The  children  were  so  pleased  that  they  did  not 
mind  walking  to  this  garden  —  two  miles  from  school  — 
willing  to  go  no  matter  how  far  distant,  to  pluck  flowers  to 
their  heart's  content.  Five  hundred  pansies,  yellow,  white 
royal  purple  and  some  variegated!  Much  to  the  delight 
of  our  friend  the  children  pulled  some  weeds  that  had 
crept  into  this  garden. 

Not  satisfied  to  take  only  cut  flowers,  some  suggested 
buying  potted  plants.  In  consequence,  roses,  geraniimis, 
ferns,  plumbago  and  lantana,  three  dozen  in  all,  were  se- 
cured from  the  florist  at  a  nominal  simi,  which  the  children 
had  the  pleasure  of  paying  for  themselves. 

The  following  day,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  thirty-one 
boys  and  girls  went  to  the  Children's  Hospital.  They  car- 
ried potted  plants  and  as  many  cut  flowers  as  their  little 
hands  could  hold. 

When  they  reached  the  building,  Little  Grade  hung  the 
basket  of  flowers  upon  the  door.  When  the  matron  ap- 
peared Simon  recited  the  following  poem  adapted  to  suit 
the  occasion. 


The  May  Basket 

The  City  Beautiful  Club  of  the  Normal  School, 

Once  in  sunny  weather, 
Went  to  hang  a  May  Basket, 

Straying  oflF   together. 

They  wandered  up  and  down  the  street, 

They  wandered  east  and  west; 
But  hung  it  on  the  children's  door, 

Because  they  loved  them  best. 

The  children  passed  along  quietly  distributing  their 
flowers  among  those  confined  to  their  beds,  and  then  into 
the  playroom,  where  the  convalescents  were. 

Oh,  the  delight  of  the  little  ones  who  received  the  flowers! 
How  they  loved  and  nursed  them  I  And  the  unspeakable 
joy  of  those  who  were  able  to  give  so  much  pleasure  to 
others! 

This  work  is  related  to  the  child's  interests  and  activities. 
With  such  a  concrete  basis  for  oral  expression,  the  written 
work  and  drawing  which  followed  was  vital  and  the  results 
excellent. 

A  Stinbeam  Ladder 

The  sunbeams  made  a  ladder  —  it  was  lovely,  I  am  told, 
For  every  bar  upon  it  was  a  bar  of  shining  gold; 
One  end  of  it  was  on  the  earth,  the  other  in  the  sky, 
Where  little  sunbeams  teach  themselves  the  proper  way  to 
fly. 

And  in  the  early  morning  they  would  climb  the  golden  bars, 
And  leave  the  far-off  sky-land  with  its  mother  moon  and 

stars; 
And  every  little  sunbeam  made  the  air  so  warm  and  sweet 
As  it  danced  adown  the  ladder  with  its  little  golden  feet* 

They  woke  the  pretty  garden  flowers  and  showed  them 

how  to  grow  — 
And  every  bird  began  to  sing,  and  little  winds  to  blow; 
And  if  you  get  up  early  and  peep  up  in  the  sky 
You  may  see  the  golden  ladder  as  the  simbeams  hurry  by! 

—sa. 
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Nature  and  Language  Lessons 
Correlated 

M.  E.  James 

NOTHING  in  nature  appeals  to  the  child  in  so  great 
a  degree  as  animal  life.  The  things  that  can  be 
taken  into  the  school-room  for  observation,  such 
as  a  pet  rabbit,  white  mice,  or  a  jar  of  goldfish  or 
tadpoles  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  for  nature  and 
language.  When  it  is  not  possible  or  practical  to  have  the 
thing  itself,  a  good  picture  is  the  best  substitute,  or  in  the 
study  of  birds,  a  stuffed  specimen. 

For  example,  in  studying  the  robin,  die  material  on  hand 
should  consist  of  either  a  stufiFed  specimen  or  a  good  pic- 
ture of  the  robin,  and  a  last  year's  nest. 

Hold  up  the  bird  or  picture  and  ask  what  it  is. 

When  do  you  see  birds  most? 

Why  do  you  not  see  them  in  winter? 

Why  do  they  go  away?    When  do  they  go? 

When  does  the  robin  come  back?    (Early  in  March.) 

Describe  the  color  of  his  back  and  wings  (gray  and  brown), 
his  breast  (rusty  red),  his  throat  (black  and  white),  his 
head  and  tail  (black),  and  his  bill  (yellow). 

What  kind  of  song  does  he  sing?    (Cheerful,  happy.) 

When  does  he  sing?  (When  he  first  comes  back  from  the 
south  he  sings  most  at  noon  and  in  Uie  afternoon.  Later, 
he  sings  early  in  the  morning.) 

Where  do  you  often  see  him?    (On  the  lawns.) 

How  does  he  move  about?    (He  hops  and  runs.) 

What  is  he  looking  for?    (Worms.) 

What  does  he  eat?    (Grubs,  worms,  insects,  and  fruit.) 

Hold  up  the  nest.  Of  what  is  it  made?  (Sticks,  straws, 
grass,  and  mud.) 

The  robin  builds  an  untidy  nest.  It  is  often  built  on 
branches  of  trees  that  are  not  strong  enough  to  hold  it. 
Then,  sometimes  when  a  strong  wind  or  heavy  rain  comes, 
the  nest  is  blown  to  the  ground. 

How  many  eggs  are  found  in  the  robin's  nest?  (Four.) 
What  is  their  color?  (Bluish-green,  called  "  robin Vegg 
blue.") 

References 

Type  Lessons  in  Nature  Study  and  Literature  —  Anna 
E.  McGovern, 

Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools  —  Teacher^ s  Manual 
—  Mrs.  L.  L.  Wilson,  Ph.D. 

Bird  Neighbors  —  Neltje  Blanchan. 

Stories 

How  die  Robin's  Breast  Became  Red  —  Nature  Myths  — ' 
Flora  J.  Cooke. 

Robin  Redbreast  —  Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools — 
Second  Reader  —  Mrs.  L.  L.  Wilson,  Ph.D. 


The  Lesson  in  Nest-Building — Language  Through  Natmef 
Literature  and  Art  —  Perduie-Griswold, 
This  story  is  also  found  in  the  Baldwin  Third  Reader. 

Poems 

Sir  Robin  —  Lucy  Larcom. 

The  Building  of  the  Nest  —  Margaret  Sangster. 

Robin's  Return  — Edith  Thomas. 

(The  last  two  are  found  in  ''Type  Lessons  in  Nature 
Study,"  by  Anna  E.  McGovem.) 

Outline  por  Study  op  Birds 

Size  (as  compared  with  others) 
Color 

,   Head,  back,  wings,  breast,  throat,  bill,  tail 
Song 

When  heard 

Character 
Habits 
Nest 

Where  built 

Material  used 

Shape  and  size 
Eggs 

Size,  color,  number 
Food 
Usefulness  to  man 

Eat  insects  harmful  to  trees 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  birds  tell  the  children 
something  about  Audubon. 

John  Jamcfs  Audubon  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  birds 
in  our  country.  He  liked  to  study  about  wild  animals, 
but  he  liked  the  birds  best  of  all.  He  learned  to  draw  and 
paint  very  well  so  that  he  could  make  pictures  of  birds  that 
would  look  exactly  like  the  real  birds. 

He  wrote  books  about  birds  and  made  pictures  of  the 
birds.  It  took  him  several  years  to  finish  the  books.  He 
had  to  live  in  the  woods  to  find  out  just  how  the  birds 
lived. 

Here  is  a  reproduction  of  "The  Red-Headed  Wood- 
pecker," by  a  third  grade  boy.  The  story  was  told  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  die  woodpecker. 

The  Red-Headed  Woodpecker 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  little  old  woman.  Nobody  ever  saw 
anyone  so  neat  and  clean,  but  also  she  was  selfish. 

One  day  when  she  was  baking  cakes  and  old  man  came  to  her  door 
and  asked  for  one. 

She  thought  her  cakes  were  too  nice  to  give  a  beflKar. 

She  went  to  the  dough,  broke  oQ  a  piece  and  baked  it. 

She  thought  it  was  also  too  nice. 

She  broke  o£f  another  piece  of  dough  smaller  than  the  < 

This  was  also  too  nice  to  give  away. 
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She  was  so  selfish  that  she  only  gave  him  an  old  piece  of  bread. 

Before  she  could  wink  the  old  man  was  gone. 

She  knew  she  had  been  selfish. 

She  then  wished  she  was  a  bird. 

In  a  minute  she  was  a  bird. 

The  wind  whisked  her  up  the  chimney 

She  still  wore  her  black  dress  and  red  bonnet,  and  her  white  apron. 

Now  she  has  to  peck  her  food  from  the  wood  of  trees. 

Ever  since  people  have  called  her  the  red-headed  woodpecker. 

After  stud3dng  several  birds  and  myths  concerning  them 
a  few  children  wrote  original  stories.    Here  is  one: 

How  THE  Bluebird  Got  His  Blue  Feathers 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  rich  man. 

One  day  there  was  a  sale  in  the  town  of  a  balloon. 

Then  he  wanted  to  buy  it,  which  he  did. 

Of  course  when  he  got  it  he  wanted  to  try  it. 

Bis  little  boy  wanted  to  ^ o  with  him. 

When  he  got  high  in  the  air  it  made  him  think  of  the  birds. 

He  liked  being  able  to  be  up  in  the  air  so  long. 

He  said,  "  Father,  I  wish  I  were  a  bird  so  I  could  fly  all  the  time  like 
this." 

Just  then  his  blue  blouse  turned  to  blue  feathers  on  his  back  and  on 
arms  which  are  wings  now. 

EUs  brown  trousers  changed  to  his  brown  breast. 

He  looked  just  like  a  bird. 

Ever  since  people  have  called  those  birds  bluebirds. 

That  is  how  the  bluebird  got  his  blue  feathers. 

Pebcival  H. 


Sight-seeing  in  Birdland 

How  to  Arouse  Enthusiasm  in  a  Study  of  Birds 
Beatrice  Websteb 

BY  studying  birds  in  this  wa^,  there  results  a  two 
fold  enthusiasm.  (1)  The  mtense  interest  aroused 
on  the  part  of  the  children.  (2)  The  renewed 
interest  of  the  teacher  for  an  old  trip  through 
Birdland. 

Spring  is  coming  and  the  birds  will  soon  return.  All  must 
keep  their  eyes  wide  open,  for  you  are  taking  a  long  sight- 
seemg  trip  through  Birdland. 

In  the  April  number  of  PitnfARY  Education,  for  1912, 
there  is  a  splendid  sketch  of  an  apple  tree  for  the  black- 
board.   Copy  that  on  your  board  for  a  calendar. 

Tlien  since  the  robin  is  the  first  bird  to  appear,  tell  the 
essential  facts  about  the  robin.  If  some  child  has  seen  one 
this  spring,  so  much  the  better.)  Cut  out  a  small  pictiure 
of  a  robin  and  paste  it  lightly  on  one  of  the  branches  in  the 
tree.  (The  Singer  Series  of  bird  pictures  are  a  very  good 
size  for  this.) 

Tell  the  children  to  watch  for  the  birds,  as  it  is  time  now 
for  them  to  be  returning,  and  when  another  bird  is  seen,  his 
pictiure  will  be  put  into  the  school  tree.  This  quickens 
their  powers  of  observation  and  descriptive  power,  for 
they  must  describe  their  bird  so  that  the  class  may  know 
which  one  is  to  go  into  the  tree. 

The  day  after  the  robin  is  pasted  onto  the  tree,  call  ujpon 
some  child  to  tell  about  the  robin.  The  other  children 
may  add  to  his  story. 

The  Robin 

When  you  saw  me  in  Birdland,  I  was  walking  about 
looking  for  worms.  I  do  not  fly  high.  You  were  glad  to 
see  me  because  I  am  the  first  bird  to  return  in  the  Spring. 
You  knew  me  by  my  red  breast  and  cheery  song.  Cheer 
up!  Cheer  up  I  I  eat  the  farmer's  cherries,  but  still  he 
likes  to  have  me  aroimd,  because  I  also  help  him  by  eatmg 
the  worms  in  his  garden. 

My  nest  is  made  of  mud  and  straw,  and  all  the  white 
string  I  can  fird.  But  I  do  not  like  blue  yarn.  There  are 
four  blue  eggs  in  my  nest. 

In  a  few  days,  perhaps,  some  child  will  com  ?  with  a  secret 
to  tell.  He  has  seen  another  bird.  Let  Mm  keep  it  a  secret 
from  the  other  children  during  that  session.  Then,  after 
school,  when  he  has  described  it  and  found  its  picture,  let 
him  paste  it  onto  the  tree.    Tell  him,  individually,  facts 


about  the  bird  and  let  him  tell  the  story  to  the  children 
in  the  next  lesson.  From  that  moment  he  feels  a  pride 
amounting  almost  to  ownership  in  that  bird.  He  was  the 
first  one  to  see  it  this  year. 

In  the  following  lesson,  let  the  children  reproduce  his 
story  orally.  After  several  birds  have  been  pasted  onto 
the  tree,  let  the  children  choose  the  bird  they  wish  to  tell 
about.  This  will  be  a  good  review  and  keep  the  birds 
fresh  in  the  children's  minds. 

In  case  birds  are  not  common  in  the  school  district,  let 
one  row  of  children  remain  after  school  a  few  minutes  to 
learn  about  a  bird,  which  they  may  describe  to  the  children 
the  next  day.  This  arouses  great  enthusiasm  in  the 
children. 

Small  nests  may  be  drawn  upon  the  tree  and  the  picture 
of  the  birds'  eggs  be  pasted  upon  these  near  the  birds. 
Of  course  the  meadow-lark  would  be  foimd  in  the  grass 
near  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Let  the  children  come  to  the  front 
of  the  room  when  they  tell  their  story,  as: 


The  Baltimore  Oriole 

I  am  a  Baltimore  Oriole.  You  know  me  by  my  orange 
breast.  I  come  in  May  and  have  a  low,  soft  whistle.  My 
head  and  throat  are  glossy  black. 

For  food,  I  eat  worms,  flies  and  caterpillars.  My  nest 
is  like  a  deep  bag,  and  I  hang  it  on  a  high  branch  of  a  tree. 
It  is  made  of  plant  fibres  and  thread.  I  like  to  live  in  the 
elm  tree. 

To  add  to  the  pleasure,  a  child  may  describe  one  of  the 
birds  and  let  the  children  guess  which  one  it  is,  as,  for  in- 
stance : 

I  am  a  bird  we  saw  last  week  in  Birdland.  I  am  about 
the  size  of  a  robin,  and  I  come  the  last  of  April.  I  am  the 
color  of  slate.  My  song  is  sweet,  but  I  have  a  call  like  a 
cat.  My  tail  is  long  and  it  twitches.  You  will  find  my 
nest  in  the  dense  thicket.  It  is  bulky  and  made  of  leaves, 
bark  and  rootlets.    What  is  my  name? 

They  will  readily  guess  this  is  a  catbird. 

Let  the  children  read,  "The  Magpies'  Lesson,"  on  page 
95  of  the  "  Aldine  Second  Reader." 

Bird  walks  are  a  p)ossibility. 

Bird  pictures  may  be  hektographed  and  colored  by  the 
children,  as  one  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole. 

Color  nest  and  tree  brown.  ^  r^r^rrT^ 

Breast  —  orange  over  yellow^ed  by  V^nOOV  IC 
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Back  and  feet  —  black. 

Bill  —  yellow. 

Some  birds  which  may  be  studied  in  this  way  are  the: 

Whipfoorwill 

You  know  who  I  am  when  you  hear  me  sing:  "Whip- 
poor-will,"  "Whip-poor-will." 

I  am  a  light  brown  color,  and  my  outside  tail  feathers  are 
white.  My  breast  b  white  too,  but  my  wife  has  a  yellow- 
ish breast.  I  call  it  buflf.  Our  tails  are  round.  We 
usually  bustle  around  for  about  a  month,  and  then  we  leave 
you. 


The  Caudi 


UNAL 


ViREO 

I  belong  to  a  large  family,  and  have  many  cousins,  but 
my  name  is  YeLow-Throated  Vireo.  I  am  called  that  be- 
cause my  throat  and  breast  are  bright  yellow.  Round  my 
eyes  you  will  find  a  yellow  ring.  My  back  is  gray,  while 
near  my  head  I  am  an  olive  green.  My  wings  are  blackish 
color;  you  might  call  them  gray,  with  two  white  bars  on 
them.  One  day  when  I  was  singing,  a  little  boy  heard  me, 
and  he  told  his  nurse  he  knew  what  I  was  saying.    It  was: 

"  Can  you  see  me? 
Can  you  hear  me? 
Do  you  know  who  I  am?  " 

His  nurse  listened  then  and  I  sang  it  again. 

Barn  Swallow 

You  must  come  to  the  barn  if  you  want  to  visit  me  in  my 
home.  I  build  my  nest  under  the  eaves  there.  How  do  I 
look?  Why,  my  breast  is  red  and  my  back  is  bluish  black. 
I  have  a  forked  tail  with  a  row  of  white  spots  on  it,  and  my 
wings  are  long  and  narrow,  so  I  can  fly  swiftly  and  fly  a  long 
distance.  Do  you  not  know  how  pretty  I  look  when  I 
fly?  I  dip  down  with  a  long  sweeping  stroke  and  then  up 
again.    One  of  my  cousins  is  the 

Chimney   Swift 

He  does  not  like  to  be  called  Chimney  Swallow,  because 
that  is  not  his  true  name,  though  some  people  call  him  that. 
He  builds  his  nest  in  chimneys  or  in  hollow  trees.  He  has  a 
sooty  brown  color,  though  he  is  a  little  pale  round  his  throat. 
And  he  has  ten  tail  feathers  which  look  like  a  fan  when  they 
are  spread  out.    His  wings  are  like  mine,  so  he  flys  well  too. 

Cow  Bird 

I  am  a  tramp,  a  homeless  vagabond.  They  call  me  an 
outlaw  in  Birdland.  That  is  because  I  have  no  nest  of  my 
own,  but  I  put  my  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests.  I  am  seven 
and  a  half  inches  long,  wear  a  glossy  black  coat,  and  have 
a  shining  dark  brown  head  and  neck.  My  wife  is  a  dusky 
brown  color.    We  live  on  seeds. 


I  like  to  stay  in  the  woods,  because  I  am  very  shy  and 
bashful.  That  is  why  you  do  not  see  me  when  you  walk  in 
the  fields.  But  you  can  easily  find  me  in  tiie  woods,  be- 
cause I  wear  such  bright  colors.  I  have  a  bright  red  breast 
and  tall  hat,  and  a  darker  red  coat.  Round  my  face  and 
neck  it  is  black.  I  haye  a  soft  and  low  whistle  and  the 
farmers  say  they  often  hear  me  when  rain  is  coming.  In 
my  nest  you  will  find  three  or  four  eggs,  and  I  will  teU  you 
where  it  is  because  I  know  you  will  not  harm  them.  It  is 
in  a  thicket  about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

Scarlet  Tanager 

He  is  smaller  than  a  robin,  and  is  all  scarlet  except  his 
tail  and  wings,  which  are  black. 

In  the  winter  his  color  changes  to  an  olive  green,  like 
his  wife. 

His  bill  is  black,  and  short  and  stout,  and  for  food  he  eats 
insects. 

He  builds  his  nest  on  a  horizontal  branch  in  an  oak  tree. 

And  when  he  sings,  he  says  chip  —  chi-r-r-r. 

Cedar  Bird  or  Waxwing 

I  am  a  general  brownish  color,  but  my  tail  has  a  yellow 
edge.  And  on  my  wings  there  is  a  red  spot  like  sealing 
wax.  I  supp)Ose  that  is  why  I  am  called  Waxwing.  .1  am 
very  fond  of  cedar  berries,  so  that  is  how  I  get  my  other 
name.    There  is  a  little  black  crest  on  my  head. 

I  am  very  fond  of  company,  and  so  you  usually  see  me 
with  my  friends,  for  we  fly  in  flocks. 

A  Bird  Game 

Place  bird  pictures  in  a  row  along  the  board  railing.  Let 
the  children  name  the  birds  while  the  teacher  points  to 
them,  until  all  are  familiar. 

Then  while  the  children  turn  their  heads  away,  remove 
one  of  the  birds. 

Children  raise  hands  to  tell  which  bird  is  gone. 

The  work  may  be  carried  still  farther  in  the  form  of  a 
dramatization,  correlated  with  the  story  of  Hiawatha: 

Hiawatha  and  the  Birds 
Characters 


Nokomis 

Robin  —  Opechee 

Hiawatha 

Bluebird  —  Owaissa 

Oriole 

Meadow  Lark 

Whip-poor-will 

Bob-o-link 

Owl 

Crow 

Nokomis  Where  are  you  going  with  your  bow  and 
arrows,  my  little  Hiawatha? 

Hiawatha  I  am  going  into  the  forest  to  talk  with  the 
birds. 

Nokomis  1  hope  you  are  not  going  to  harm  the  little 
birds  with   your   arrows. 

Hiawatha  Oh,  no,  dear  grandmother.  I  would  not  kill 
a  little  bird.  They  are  my  little  chickens.  I  love  them. 
They  talk  to  me  and  tell  me  all  their  secrets.  Good-by, 
dear  grandmother. 

Nokomis    Good-by,  my  little  Hiawatha. 

Hiawatha  (walking  across  room,  whistling  and  calling) 
Come,  Opechee,  Come,  Owaissa.  Come  all  my  litUe 
chickens,  and  tell  me  your  secrets. 

Robin  {hopping  toward  Hiawatha)  Good-morning,  Hia- 
watha. 

Hiawatha  Good-morning,  Opechee,  my  little  robin. 
Where  did  you  get  your  lovely  red  breast? 

Robin  That  came  long  ago,  when  my  gr^t,  great  grand- 
father robin,  fanned  the  fire  in  the  cold  North,  to  keep  the 
poor  people  of  the  earth  warm.  And  so  robins  have  had  a 
red  breast  ever  since.  {Of  course  the  children  should  be 
familiar  with  this  story  of  "  How  the  Robin  got  his  Red  Breast" 
See  April  Prdcary  Education,  1912.)    But  listen  to  my 
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secret,  Hiawatha.  I  have  four  blue  eggs  in  my  nest  that 
I  am  keeping  warm  with  my  wings,  and  soon  there'll  be 
four  baby  robins.    Cheer  up  I    Cheer  up! 

Bluebird  {hopping  toward  Hiawatha)  Good-morning,  Hia- 
watha, I  am  your  little  bluebird,  Owaissa.  See  my  brown 
breast  and  my  blue  back. 

Hiawatha  You  are  a  very  pretty  bird,  Owaissa,  and  you 
come  early  in  the  Spring.  But  who  is  that  over  in  the 
meadow? 

Bluebird  Oh,  that  is  the  Meadow  Lark.  Your  eyes  are 
sharp,  little  Hiawatha.    The  meadow  lark  is  very  hard 


to  find,  because  he  is  colored  like  the  meadow.  He 
and  the  Bob-o-link  always  make  their  nests  in  the 
meadow,  because  they  think  the  naughty  boys  cannot 
find  them,  [and  the  wind  cannot  blow  them  to  the 
groimd. 

Whip-poor-will  (calls)  Whip-poor-willl  Whip-poor- 
willl 

Hiawatha  (walks  toward  him  and  says)  Good- 
morning.    Where  is  your  nest? 

Whip-poor^Ml  Oh,  I  do  not  (make  one.  It  is  so 
much  work.  I  just  lay  my  eggs  in  a  hollow  on  the 
ground,  or  on  a  log. 

HiawathaJi^Yoxi  are  a  lazy  bird,  I  guess.  (Looks  up 
and  sees  Oriole.)  Good-morning,  Oriole.  How  pretty 
and  bright  you  are.  I  could  not  help  seeing  you. 
Where  is  your  nest? 

Oriole  Do  you  not  see  it  hanging  there  from  two 
limbs?  It  swings  in  the  wind,  but  it  cannot  blow 
off. 

Owl  Who,  who,  who-o  is  waking  me  with  all  this 
talking.    I  can't  see  well  in  the  daylight. 

Hiawatha  Good-morning,  Mr.  Owl,  you  do  look 
sleepy.  But  just  show  me  your  nest  with  your  Uttlr 
eggs. 

Owl  Oh,  it  is  little  Hiawatha.  Come  to-night  and  I 
will  talk  with  you.  I  am  wid6^bwake  at  night.  (Looks 
very  wise  and  says,  Who-oOy  who-oo.  Then  closes  eyes 
and  sleeps.) 
Crow  He  is  ashamed  to  show  you  his  nest,  Hiawatha, 
because  he  does  not  build  one.  He  put  his  eggs  in  an  old 
nest  of  mine.  And  last  year  he  put  them  in  brother  hawk's 
nest.  But  I  must  go  for  some  corn  now  in  Farmer  White's 
garden.  I  don't  go  to  Farmer  Green's  com  field  any  more, 
because  I  had  a  scare  there  last  week,  and  flew  away 
frightened. 

Owl  (wakes  up  long  enough  to  say)    Only  a  scarecrow. 
Who-ool  Who-oo! 

Hiawatha    Go  to  sleep,  Mr.  Owl,  and  I  must  go  back  to 
my  dear  Nokomis  now.    Good-by,  my  little  ciickens. 
Birds    (all  together)     Good-by,  little  Hiawatha. 
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Drawing  Lessons 

LiSETTE  F.  Henderson 

IT  is  May  when  we  first  find  our  wild  flowers,  and  usu- 
ally we  have  our  dandelions  for  company  before  the 
end  of  May,  so  let's  think  about  nature  and  its  re- 
sources in  the  way  of  flowers  this  month. 

Magazines  publish  beautiful  flower  landscapes  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  seed  catalc>gues  contain  pictures,  and  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  contribute  their  pictures  from  home  if 
you  ask  Aem  to.  At  any  rate,  however  you  do  it,  get 
the  pictureSi  not  five  or  six,  but  one  dozen  at  least,  and 
fifty  or  more  if  you  can,  the  more  the  better.  Some  of  the 
landscapes  will  fill  oblong  spaces,  horizontally,  some  verti- 
cally, some  will  be  squares,  others  ovals,  and  still  others 
circles.  The  greater  tiie  variety  the  better.  Some  will  be 
pictures  of  fields  of  flowers,  others  of  brooks  or  roads,  lined 
with  blossoms,  others  of  trees  with  the  life  in  them,  just 
bursting  forth  in  pink  and  white  buds,  others  of  sedate 
trees,  and  perhaps  still  others  where  not  much  besides  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  wUl  appear.  Some  of  every  kind  are 
needed,  and  a  dozen  of  each  and  every  kind  wouldn't 
be  a  bit  too  many.  You  see  I'm  calling  for  more  and  more, 
and  the  more  you  get  the*  better  the  impression  on  the 
child's  mind,  and  the  better  the  results  where  he  is  called 
upon  to  draw  his  ideas. 

Well,  we'll  say  the  first  story  is  going  to  be  about  the 
brook  running  through  the  meadow,  or  the  woods,  where 
the  radiant  blossoms  of  the  plants  are  just  bursting  forth 
in  all  their  beauty.  Before  they  know  that  such  a  story 
is  to  be  read  to  them,  one  day  is  taken  and  pictures  hung  on 
the  line.  Pictures  and  pictures  of  brooks!  Some  repre- 
sented in  colors,  others  m  charcoal,  or  whatever  flat  tone 
is  used  in  the  picture.  They  will  notice  that  the  brook  runs 
in  different  directions  in  the  pictiures;  that  some  are  spark- 
ling with  Ufe,  some  qmet  and  peaceful;  that  some  contain 
a  lot  oif  color,  others  very  little;  that  some  banks  seem  high 
and  steep,  others  low,  with  a  gentle  slope,  that  they  can 
guess  the  flowers  by  their  color;  that  tJie  flowers  in  the 
distance  are  a  softer  color  than  the  ones  in  the  foreground 
and  so  on.  Or,  if  the  pictures  are  not  colored,  notice  how, 
by  the  use  of  light  and  dark,  different  ideas  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  picture  are  brought  out.  The  colored  pictures, 
nowever,  are  best  for  little  children,  but  the  colors  should  be 
well  put  on  and  not  the  atrocious  ones  seen  in  some  pictures. 

Now,  we  want  one  day  for  a  story  and  the  work  of  the 


children.  If  you  can  find  no  story,  make  ooe  up.  Put 
all  the  pictures  away,  except  one,  and  don't  let  any  one  see 
that  picture  you  keep  out.  Tell  tibem  Uie  story  which 
comes  to  you  as  you  look  at  that  picture  and  then  let  them 
work.  Never,  under  any  consid&ation,  let  them  see  the 
original  of  their  pictures,  as  the  original. 

The  work  should  be  done  in  water-colors  or  colored 
chalks  or  crayons. 

We  have  secured  our  ideas,  we  have  heard  a  story  and 
expr^sed  our  ideas  of  that  story;  now  let  us  review  that 
expression.  Take  a  day  to  place  the  children's  work  on  the 
line.  Let  them  tell  you  which  is  the  best  picture  and  why. 
If  half  a  dozen  or  more  children  are  allowed  to  pick  out  the 
one  which  each  thinks  best  and  give  reasons  for  it,  a  lot 
of  new  ideas  may  be  drawn  from  die  children.  If  you  will 
then  rearrange  the  pictures  on  the  line,  leaving  out  some  and 
putting  them  up,  first  one  of  the  children's,  then  one  from 
a  magazine,  omitting  the  one  from  which  you  told  the  story, 
or  putting  it  in,  as  you  prefer.  And  let  tiiem  see  wherein 
theirs  differ  from  the  magazine  pictiures,  and  where  they 
could  improve  their  own  next  time. 

Another  day,  take  a  different  picture  and  tell  its  story, 
and  later,  put  this  work  up  for  criticism.  It  should  be  an 
improvement  over  the  first  ones,  but  the  difference  will  not 
be  very  great. 

A  tree  story  will  occupy  the  greater  part  of  a  week,  as 
also  a  hillside  of  flowers.  If  you  are  enthusiastic  about 
this  work,  you  will  find  the  children  will  just  love  it. 

In  your  tree  pictures,  show  them  ones  with  some  large 
trees  in  the  foreground,  and  how  the  trees  in  the  back- 
groimd  look  much  smaller  than  the  ones  in  the  f  or^round. 
It  may  be  an  entirely  new  idea  to  them.  Perhaps  when 
they  go  home  at  noon  or  in  the  afternoon,  they  will  notice 
that  to  be  the  case  in  the  outdoor  world. 

In  these  first  few  years,  we  must  not  help  the  children  too 
much,  but  must  let  them  discover  ideas  and  express  diem 
themselves,  else  we  dwarf  the  possibilides  of  later  years. 

Now,  when  you  find  that  the  children  (or  perhaps  only 
one  child)  make  their  trees,  so  that  they  are  large  or  small 
according  as  they  are  near  or  far,  say,  "I  like  diese  trees, 
look  at  the  small  ones  way  off  in  the  distance  that  way/' 
and  so  on.  Don't  try  to  tell  them  stories  that  will  call  for 
the  expression  of  too  many  different  ideas  in  any  one  pic- 
ture. It  makes  it  too  hard  for  the  child.  He  can  only 
grasp  a  limited  number  at  one  time^^HLater,  other  possi- 
bilities will  develop.  Digitized  by  VjOOQl€ 
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They  must  do  absolutely  no  drawing  tUl  after  the  story 
is  read,  but  everything  should  be  prepared  before  read- 
ing, so  that  nothing  will  be  lost  from  their  ideas  by  their 
taking  time  to  prepare  materials  for  work  after  listening 
to  the  story.  Not  even  the  lines  marking  oflf  the  panel 
for  the  drawng  shoud  be  put  in,  however,  till  after  the 
story  is  read,  as  they  might  not  suit  the  shape  of  the  pic- 
ture described  in  the  story. 

As  soon  as  spring  flowers  make  th^ir.appearance  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  country  you  reside,  have  some  child 
gather  a  bunch  of  them  —  daisies,  violets,  clover  blossoms, 
or  whatever  flowers  may  be  characteristic  of  your  section 
of  the  country.  Place  in  bowl  or  vase  and  have  children 
observe.  Notice  color,  shape  of  bouquet,  whether  individ- 
ual flowers  stand  out  or  not,  presence  of  light  and  dark 
parts,  and  so  on.  Observe  for  four  or  five  minutes.  What 
shaped  panel  will  be  required  for  the  object  to  be  painted, 
proportional  parts  of  flowers  and  vase? 

After  observing  for  five  minutes,  a  child  ought  to  have 
a  very  fair  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  object  before  him, 
and  be  ready  for  work.  The  paper,  water,  paints,  and  so 
forth,  have  been  arranged  previous  to  observation  of  object. 

He  should  work  quickly,  working  on  the  whole  object, 
and  not  completing  any  one  part  before  going  to  the  next. 
The  whole  object  shoiJd  be  moistened  and  first  one  part 
started,  then  another,  skip  to  another,  go  back  to  the  first, 
and  try  thus  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  work  from  drying, 
thus  making  it  impossible  to  work  on  it  again,  as  water- 
color  once  dried  cannot  be  worked  over  with  satisfactory 
results  in  the  class-room.  An  expert  might  do  it,  but  not 
a  child. 

This  will  do  for  the  fourth  grade  and  could  perhaps  be 
satisfactorily  carried  out  in  the  third. 

The  first  grade  might  make  a  very  fair  impression  of  a 
bunch  of  flowers,  if  given  the  colored  chalks  to  work  with. 
I  have  sometimes  been  surprised  at  what  some  of  these 
little  tots  have  accomplished.  I  hope  they  will  likewise 
surprise  you. 

We  have  had  the  flower  stories,  and  a  number  of  flowers 
collectively,  as  I  intend  that  you  will  devote  several  days 
to  these  bouquets  of  flowers.  Now,  let  us  go  to  the  in- 
dividual flower.  Take  the  much  abused  and  very  beautiful 
dandelion.  It  won't  be  hard  to  secure  enough  of  these 
to  give  every  child  one  or  two.  Have  him  place  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  similar  to  the  one  on  which  he  is  to  paint,  and 
arrange  to  form  good  composition.  In  painting  the  dan- 
delion, it  is  so  simple,  that  the  paints  may  be  applied 
directly,  without  first  moistening  the  paper.  The  yellow 
is  usually  very  vivid,  while  the  stem  contains  three  colors, 
light  and  dark  green,  a  touch  of  yellow  in  parts,  and  a  little 
r«i.  Of  course  the  colors  of  the  stems  vary,  and  you  will 
have  to  let  each  child  discover  the  colors  in  his  stems  for 
himself.  The  work  will  be  crude  and  the  stems  over 
thick  at  times,  but  when  hung  on  the  line  the  children  will 
discover  that  for  themselves,  and  at  least  attempt  to  use 
the  knowledge  the  next  time.  Two  lessons  devoted  to  the 
dandelion  would  not  be  too  many. 

There  are  other  flowers  which  you  can  obtain  in  your 
section  of  the  country  and  use  in  this  way. 

From  the  flowers,  we  move  on  to  design  work,  using  the 
flowers  as  the  design  motives.  Take  one  day  to  draw  the 
flower,  looking  down  upon  it  from  the  top  —  just  outline 
in  pencil  — that  would  do  for  the  dandelion  (Fig.  1),  and 
Fig.  2  'for  the  daisy^  while  the  dandelion  side-view  would 
appear  something  like  Fig.  3,  and  the  leaf  about  like  Fig.  4. 

Taking  the  daisy  first,  let  us  make  a  simple  rosette 


Fig.  a 


Fig.  4 


design  motive  from  it,  which  can  be  used  in  a  border  on  a 
book,  as  a  wall  paper  design  —  or  for  any  purpose  for  which 
one  may  desire  to  use  it.  Take  the  dandelion  and  we  can 
change  it  to  appear  as  a  motive  to  be  used  in  the  same 
way,  or  leave  off  the  petals  and  we  can  have  this  a  very 
simple  and  attractive  motive  (Ff^.  5).  Fig.  7  is  very  much 
better  than  Fig.  6.  But,  of  course,  the  chUdren  must  work 
out  their  own  motives  from  the  sketch  drawings  they  have 
made. 


^0\ 


Fig.  8' 


When  one  motive  has  been  drawn  on  their  paper  say  as 
the  circle  (1),  Fig.  8,  is  here  drawn,  the  paper  may  be 
folded  on  the  dotted  lines  and  pressed  hard  on  the  next  sec- 
tion of  paper  resulting  in  a  motive  exactly  like  the  first,  (2). 

The  second  motive  may  be  traced  heavily  and  folded  on 
the  second  dotted  line  and  a  third  motive  secured,  and  so 
on  till  a  row  of  motives  is  apparent  on  the  paper.  Then, 
taking  these  motives,  a  piece  of  cardboard  and  a  sharp 
knife,  these  motives  may  be  cut  out  —  leaving  open  spaces 
where  the  motives  were. 

This  paper  may  then  be  placed  on  a  second  paper  and, 
being  held  securely  in  place,  paint  applied  through  the 
open  spaces.  Be  careful  to  use  not  more  than  two  tones 
of  paint,  preferably  two  tones  of  the  same  color,  and 
once  the  holes  are  painted  through,  avoid  going  back  and 
touching  up.  Instead  of  a  knife,  scissors  may  be  used  to 
cut  out  the  paper. 

Next  month,  we  shall  continue  along  this  line,  so  do 
not  try  too  much  of  this  work  this  month. 
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F%pa  Cutting  for  Frieze  lUustnting 

Dramatization  of  Reader  Stories 
in  Primary  Grades 

IT  takes  no  more  time  to  play  a  story  than  it  does  to 
drill  on  the  new  words  and  phrases  before  beginning 
a  new  lesson  —  and  it  is  more  pleasant. 
I   sometimes  read  the  story  to  the  class.    Often 
I  have  one  of  the  children  who  readis  well  read  to  them. 

Then  we  choose  the  children  for  the  parts. 

Our  first  dramatization  this  term  was  "The  Pot  of 
Gold  "  —  the  very  first  story  in  the  "  Howe  Second  Reader.'' 

"Iris"  stood  by  my  desk.  The  king  in  one  comer. 
Two  rows  of  children  quickly  formed  a  circle  in  the  front 
of  the  room  to  represent  the  sea. 

Another  row  were  trees,  in  the  back  of  the  room;  and 
others  were  the  wind  messengers. 

One  little  girl  remained  in  her  seat  to  steal  the  pot  of 
gold  when  Iris  walked  over  to  look  out  of  the  window. 

The  first  time  we  play  a  story,  I  make  a  little  explanation, 
using  the  words  and  phrases  with  which  I  want  them  to 
become  familiar. 

So  I  began  by  saying  —  "  Now  Iris  has  charge  of  the  pot 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  and  whOe  she  is  away, 
Louise  is  going  to  steal  it  and  hide  it  among  the  leaves  of  the 
poplar  tree.     Iris  will  tell  the  bad  news  to  the  king. 

The  king  will  tell  her  to  call  the  wind  messengers.  He 
will  tell  the  wind  messengers  to  look  everywhere,  until  they 
find  the  pot  of  gold." 

The  children  always  remember  what  to  say  to  the  sea 
and  the  trees. 

As  "Call  the  Wind  messengers,"  and  "among  the  leaves 
of  the  poplar  tree,"  are  the  most  difficult  phrases  in  this 
story,  they  are  ready  to  read  after  playing  it  once. 

Stories  with  a  greater  number  of  difficult  or  new  words 
and  phrases  ought  to  be  played  two  or  three  times  before 
being  read  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Iris  can  be  presented  and  played  in  ten  minutes.  So  I 
still  have  five  minutes  for  the  class  to  read. 

Then  I  do  not  drop  that  story  as  soon  as  they  have  read 
it  well,  but  we  play  the  best  ones  occasionally  all  through 
the  term. 

After  the  first  time,  it  does  not  take  more  than  three 
minutes,  and  comes  in  nicely  as  a  rest,  between  recita- 
tions. 

As  these  little  plays  accumulate  we  have  plenty  of 
material  from  which  to  make  up  a  little  Friday  afternoon 
program. 


iting  "The  Sleeping  Beauty" 

The  Sleeping  Beauty 

Characters 

King 

Wise  Women  — 13 

Queen 

Neighboring  Princes  —  3  or  4 

Noblemen  —  3  or  4 

Neighboring  Kings  and  Queens  —  2  or  3 

Princess 

Servants  —  3  or  4 

Prince 

Dogs 

Nurse 

Horses 

Old  Woman 

Hedge  —  All  children  not  having  special 

parts 

Scene  1  — Palace 
(King,  Queen,  Sohlemen,   Wise  women  at  one  side  of  room,) 

{Enter  nurse  leading  little  Princess  by  hand.) 

King  I  wish  you  many  happy  birthdays,  Little  Prin- 
cess. 

Qmen  I,  too,  wish  you  many,  many,  happy  birthdays, 
my   dear. 

King  Here  come  the  wise  women,  bringing  you  fairy 
gifts. 

First  Wise  Woman    I  bring  you  goodness,  sweet  Princess. 

Second  Wise  Waman    I  bring  you  beauty,  my  dear. 

Third  Wise  Woman    I  bring  you  health. 

Fourth  Wise  Woman    I  bring  you  wealth. 

Fifth  Wise  Woman    I  bring  you  happiness  and  cheer. 

Sixth  Wise  Woman    I  bring  you  strength. 

Seventh  Wise  Woman    I  bring  you  smiles. 

Eighth  Wise  Woman    I  bring  you  luck,  etc. 

Twelfth  Wise  Woman    I  bring  — 

{Enter  Thirteenth  Wise  Woman.) 

Thirteenth  Woman  When  the  princess  is  fifteen  years 
of  age,  she  shall  wound  her  finger  with  a  spindle  and  fall 
down  dead. 

Twelfth  Woman  Death  is  only  a  kind  of  sleep.  The 
princess  shall  sleep  a  himdred  years.  Then  a  prince  shall 
awaken  her. 

Scene  II  —  Palace 

King  {to  Noblemen)  Soon  the  princess  will  be  fifteen 
years  old.  Go  —  see  that  every  spindle  in  the  Kingdom 
is  destroyed. 

{Exit  King  and  Queen) 

Princess  I  am  fifteen  years  old  —  yet  I  have  never  seen 
all  of  this  great  castle.  Til  explore  it,  to  keep  myself  busy 
while  father  and  mother  are  gone. 

{Princess  goes  to  tower  where  old  woman  is  spinning)^ 
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(Enter  King  and  Queen) 

Princess  Let  me  see  your  work.  {Touches  spindle,  and 
pricks  finger.) 

(Princess  falls  asleep.) 
(All  go  to  sleep.) 
(Hedge  springs  up.) 

{Princes  try  to  break  through  hedge,  but  fail  and  fall  asleep.) 
{Prince  walks  right  through  — goes  to  tower  and  lightly 
touches  Princess.) 
(Everyone  wakens.) 

Princess    Where  did  you  come  from? 

Prince  When  you  were  fifteen  years  old,  you  pricked 
your  finger  with  a  spindle  and  fell  asleep.  I  came  to  waken 
you. 

Princess    Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  brave  Prince. 

(Enter  Neighbors) 

Neighbor  We  saw  the  flowers  in  bloom  again  —  and 
came  to  tell  you  how  glad  we  are  that  you  have  awakened. 

Queen    How  strangely  you  are  dressed. 

Neighbor  Yes,  the  styles  have  changed  since  you  went 
to  sleep. 

Queen    Oh,  well,  we  shall  soon  make  that  all  right. 

King  (to  Noblemen)  Go,  prepare  a  wedding  feast,  and 
invite  all  our  neighbors  to  see  the  Sleeping  Beauty  married 
to  the  Brave  Prince. 

Little  Things 

What  a  very  little  thing 

Helps  to  make  a  lovely  Spring; 

Just  a  robin  redbreast's  note 

Coming  from  his  tiny  throat, 

Or  a  brook  that  runs  along 

Gives  the  Springtime  wondrous  song. 

Grass  blades  green  and  flowers  small 
In  the  sunshine  by  the  waU, 
Stretch  of  sky  so  sweetly  blue 
With  a  puffy  cloud  or  two; 
There  seems  little  in  our  sight. 
But  gives  Springtime  color  bright. 

Just  a  simple  loving  word 
Like  the  chirping  of  the  bird. 
Just  some  laughter  soft  and  gay 
Sounding  like  the  brook  at  play. 
Just  these  from  each  girl  and  boy 
Give  the  Springtime  all  its  joy. 


A  Gymnastic  Game 

Note  This  is  to  be  played  like  the  old-fashioned  ''stage-coach" 
game.  When  the  assiflied  word  is  read  in  the  story,  a  row  of  children 
will  lump  up,  whirl  iS>outy  and  sit  down,  the  whole  class  rising  and 
whirling  at  Uie  word  "train."  A  good  game  for  a  rainy  day.  A  sug- 
gested assignment  is  as  follows:  Train  the  whole  class;  first  row, 
engine;  second  row,  smoke;  third  row,  wheel;  fourth  row,  whistle; 
fifth  row,  bell;   sixth  row,  coal. 

We  had  waited  a  long  time  at  the  station  for  our  train, 
and  the  children  were  beginning  to  get  impatient.  Sud- 
denly a  whistle  sounded,  and  there  yvas  a  mad  rush  for  the 
door.  Away  down  the  track  we  could  see  a  faint  puflF  of 
smoke  and  hear  a  bell  ringing.  The  train  must  have  stopped, 
or  else  its  wheels  were  moving  very  slowly,  for  we  watched 
for  several  minutes  and  it  seemed  to  come  no  nearer. 

Then  the  smoke  began  to  come  out  in  big  black  pufifs. 
"My!"  exclaimed  Jack,  "they  must  use  pretty  soft  coal 
on  that  engine  to  make  such  black  smoke!"  "I  never  saw 
any  soft  coal,"  said  Jean,  and  little  Edward  chimed  in,  "I 
fink  they  must  use  Wocife  coal." 

Very  slowly  the  train  came  toward  us;  puff,  puff,  went 
the  engine;  chug,  chug,  echoed  the  wheels;  and  ding,  dong, 
clanged  the  bell.  It  was  certainly  a  queer  way  for  a  train 
to  come  into  a  station.  "Oh,"  said  Jack,  the  knowing  one, 
"it's  not  our  train  at  all,  it's  only  a  freight.  I  guess  that  old 
engine  will  have  to  puff  a  litde  harder,  and  those  wheels 
go  a  little  faster,  if  they  mean  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  our 
train." 

Just  then  the  whistle  sounded  four  sharp  blasts.  How  we 
jumped!  "That's  to  signal  the  switchman,"  said  Jack, 
whose  special  friend  is  the  son  of  a  railroad  man.  Sure 
enoi^gh,  the  switch  was  thrown  open,  and  the  freight-train 
ran  along  by  the  side  of  a  long  black  shed.  More  and  more 
slowly  the  wheels  turned,  the  bell  stopped  ringing  and  the 
engine  stood  still. 

The  men  jimiped  from  the  cars  into  the  shed  and  began 
to  shovel  coal.  The  children  were  so  interested  in  watching 
them  that  they  forgot  the  long  wait  for  their  own  train, 
until  at  last  another  shrill  whistle  and  a  rush  of  wheels  set 
us  scrambling  for  our  bags  and  bundles. 

"Good-bye,  old  freight-train,"  said  Jack.  "You're 
fun  enough  to  watch,  but  we'd  rather  travel  by  express." 

"Ding,  dong,"  warned  the  bell  of  our  engine,  and  we 
were  off.  

"The  flower  that's  bright  with  the  sun's  own  liMit, 
And  hearty,  and  true,  and  bold,  lOOQlC 
Is  the  dais^  sweet  that  nods  at  your  feet,   O 
And  sprinkles  the  field  with  gold." 


'The  Sleeping  Beauty'' 
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A  Japanese  Tea  Garden 

IN  order  to  make  the  lesson  on  Japan  vital  to  the 
children  of  the  Second  Grade,  a  Japanese  tea  garden 
was  made  in  the  sand-table. 

A  piece  of  mirror  sufficed  for  the  lake  upon  which 
sailed  small  boats  of  ordinary  manila  drawing  paper  with 
white  sails.  Far  back  in  the  rear  rose  the  Fuji  Yama,  the 
sacred  mountain,  made  of  sand,  covered  with  flour.  In 
the  valley  stood  the  tea  house,  made  of  paper,  open  on 
all  sides,  strung  with  tiny  lanterns  tinted  with  water 
colors. 

Here  and  there  were  trees — for  it  was  cherry  blossom 
time  —  all  were  covered  with  small  delicate  pink  and 
white  blossoms,  made  of  tissue  paper,  cut  in  circles  and 
fastened  in  the  center  with  fine  wire  or  twine.  For  trees, 
the  children  used  the  dead  twigs  found  l3ang  about  after 
pruning  had  been  done. 

The  little  Japs,  attired  in  delicately  flowered  kimonas, 
bordered  with  light  blue,  pink  or  green,  looked  quite  fes- 
tive. These  were  easily  made  of  clothespins.  For  the 
kimonas,  pieces  of  lawn  or  other  fabric  found  in  the  scrap 
bag  at  home,  were  used. 

The  fans  were  like  those  generally  folded  by  children. 

The  parasols  consisted  of  a  two-inch  square  of  ordinary 
drawing  paper:  diagonals  folded  on  one  side,  a  vertical 
and  a  horizontal  fold  through  the  center  on  the  other; 
the  handle  was  nothing  but  a  four  inch  stick,  whittled 
down  until  it  was  not  quite  as  thick  as  a  meat  skewer. 

The  jinrikishas,  also  made  of  paper,  were  like  wheel- 
barrows, using  two  wheels  instead  of  one. 

Some  of  the  work  was  directed  and  some  used  as  seat 
work.  At  times,  the  children  worked  in  groups.  They 
were  led  to  express  with  their  hands  thoughts  they  had 
gained  in  their  study  of  this  interesting  people.  They 
not  only  learned  a  fetv  facts  concerning  the  Japanese,  but 
acquired  skill  in  language,  both  oral  and  written,  spelling, 
writing,  drawing,  construction  and  reading  —  all  correlated 
and  interwoven  with  one  another. 

The  children  worked  at  the  sand  table  for  days,  but  the 
work  was  as  play.  Then  for  each  child  there  was  some- 
thing to  do,  something  to  find  out,  something  to  think 
about. 

Persistence,  effort  and  concentration  brought  forth  a 
most  pleasing  result  which  was  quite  worth  while.  When 
finished,  the  tea  garden  was  a  thing  of  beauty  and  the 
children  were  delighted  with  it. 


Our  Japanese  Tea  Garden 

It  is  spring  time  and  the  cherry  trees  are  in  bloom. 

The  Japs  are  having  a  flower  festival.  Some  are  in  the  garden,  others 
are  in  the  tea  house  drinking  tea. 

Some  are  coming  in  sail-boats.  Many  ride  in  jinrikishas  pulled  by 
men.    They  can  run  as  fast  as  horses. 

Not  far  away  is  the  mountain  call  Fuji  Yama.  It  is  covered  with 
snow.. 

The  Japs  love  their  Fuji.  They  paint  pictures  of  it  on  their  fans, 
dishes  and  parasols. 


Grade  2.  Nornud  School 


Katie  Nichols 
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A  Simple   May  Basket 

Addie  a.  Johnson 

Fold  an  oblong  sheet  of  paper  (6  x  8"  is  good  size)  into 
16  small  oblongs.  (Fold  opposite  edges  together,  crease 
open;  fold  same  edges  to  crease  in  center,  crease;  open; 
turn  paper  and  fold  same  in  opposite  direction,  crossing 
first  creases.)     (Fig.  1.) 

Fold  A  to  B,  forming  diagonal  crease  in  each  corner. 

(Fig.,  2.) 

Fold  comers  C  to  meet  at  D.     (Fig.  3.) 

Turn  down  flaps  E.     (Fig.  4.) 

Cut  and  paste  handle  to  sides.     (Fig.  4.) 


Mother  Goose  Paper  Cutting 
for  May 

Mary  Tucker  Merrill 

Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary. 
How  does  your  garden  grow? 

With  silver  bells  and  cockle-shells, 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row. 

Mistress  Mary's  garden,  like  other  gardens  of  her  time, 
was  evidently  exact  and  precise,  for  whatever  else  the  flower 
beds  may  have  contamed,  we  are  told  that  they  were  bor- 
dered with  **  silver  bells  and  cockle-shells  and  pretty 
maids  all  in  a  row."  Silver  bells  are  tall,  stately  beU- 
shaped  flowers,  while  pretty  maids  are  not  maidens  at  all, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  but  white  (also  bell-shaped) 
blossoms,  very  graceful  and  pretty,  and  growing  in  clusters. 

Mistress  Mary  surely  found  the  articles  pictured  here 
of  use  in  her  garden. 

Directions  for  Paper  Cutting 
Fold  the  trapezium  in  halves  lengthwise.  This  gives 
the  line  BC  and  the  double  obtuse  angle  triangle  ABC. 
Keeping  ABC  intact,  cut  AO  and  DE,  and  DAOA'  D'E 
forms  the  handle  of  the  rake.  Now  take  the  figure  DED'C, 
and  cut  CE.  The  two  triangles  thus  formed,  DEC  and 
CED',  when  pasted  into  place,  form  the  spade.    Open 


the  double  scalene  triangle  ABo,  and  fold  B  to  O.  This 
gives  the  line  XX'.  Fold  the  double  scalene  triangle  ABO 
again,  and  cut  MN,  YS,  XT  and  HIKY.  The  pieces  thus 
formed  are  AMNM'A'O  (the  ^ade  handle)  XBX'T  (the 
trowel),  MHIKSKTH'M'N  (the  flower  pot)  and  I'K' 
Y'H'  (the  top  which  holds  the  rake's  teeth  in  place.) 
(Notice  that  it  must  be  this  figure  in  order  to  make  the  per- 
spective correct  when  the  rake  is  pasted  into  place.  The 
corresponding  figure  on  the  other  side  will  not  do  for  this.) 
Two  other  figures  remain.  Take  one  of  these  YXTX'Y'K' 
SK,  and  cut  ST  and  VW.  The  trowel  handle  STX'Y'K', 
the  top  of  the  spade  handle  WVTS,  and  one  of  the  rake's 
teeth  YXVWK  are  thus  formed.  Now  take  HYKI,  and 
cut  F'G,  JL,  and  PR,  that  is,  cut  it  in  quarters.  These 
small  pieces  form  the  remaining  teeth  of  the  rake. 

How  TO  Cut  a  Trapezium  from  a  Square 

It  is  possible  that  the  trapezium  or  kite  form  cannot 
always  be  purchased  already  cut  for  use  in  the  school-room. 
This  being  the  case  the  following  is  an  easy  way  for  the 
teacher  to  prepare  them  for  her  class. 

Directions 

Fold  the  square  ABCD  in  halves  diagonally.  This  gives 
the  line  BD.  Fold  AB  to  BD,  and  BC  to  BD.  This  gives 
BX  and  BX'.    Cut  BX  and  BX'  and  th^rapezium  :JCBX'D 

is  formed.  Digitized  by  ^ 
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First  Year 

First  Week 
Monday 

What  is  the  name  of  this  month?  What  is  the  name  of 
the  month  just  ended?  What  is  the  name  of  the  month 
following  May?  What  season  is  this?  What  season  follows 
Spring?  How  many  days  has  May?  What  other  months 
have  thirty-one  days? 

Tuesday 

Teach  the  proper  method  of  salutation  on  the  street 
Have  the  boys  put  on  their  caps,  and  the  girls  their  hats. 
Have  a  boy  and  a  girl  go  to  the  front  of  the  room,  and  from 
opposite  sides  of  tiie  room  walk  toward  each  other.  As 
they  meet,  the  girl  nods  her  head  politely,  and  the  boy 
lifts  his  hat  After  the  simple  ceremony  die  two  children 
return  to  their  seats,  and  their  places  are  taken  by  other 
boys  and  girls,  in  turn,  imtil  all  can  make  the  proper 
salutation  easily  and  gracefully. 

Wednesday 
Write  a  sentence  about  birds. 
Write  a  sentence  about  the  grass. 
Write  a  sentence  about  May. 

Thursday 

Story  for  reproduction.  (Let  the  children  test  the  re- 
sults of  mixing  colors,  with  their  paint  boxes,  if  they  have 
paints.) 

The  Rainbow  Fairies 

One  night  three  little  fairies  were  playing  under  a  tree.  They 
were  flower  fairies.  Each  had  on  a  dress  of  the  same  color  as  the 
flower  for  which  it  was  named.  Little  Fairy  Buttercup  wore  a  bright 
yellow  dress.  Forget-me-not  wore  a  blue  dress.  Gmnium  wore  a 
red  dress. 

Not  far  from  the  three  fairies  in  red.  yellow  and  blue,  were  three 
other  fairies.  These  fairies  had  on  old,  faded  druses.  They  stood 
and  watched  the  gaily-dressed  fairies  dance  in  the  moonlight. 

*Xome,**  said  Buttercup,  "won't  you  come  and  dance  with  us?** 

"We  cannot/*  said  the  three.  "We  cannot  dance,  for  we  have  on 
our  old  clothes.  We  have  worked  hard  all  day  and  are  just  going 
home,  but  we  like  to  see  you  dance  in  your  pretty  clothes.** 

Then  Buttercup  took  the  skirt  of  her  yellow  dress  and  dipped  it 
into  a  lily  cup  filled  with  dew.    The  dew  was  quickly  dyed  yellow. 

Forget-me-not  dipped  the  skirt  of  her  blue  dress  into  another 
lily  cup  filled  with  dew.  The  dew  was  quickly  dyed  blue.  Then  the 
fairies  mixed  the  yellow  dew  and  the  blue  dew  together. 

"Now  ivjnp  in,  little  fairy,*'  cried  Buttercup.  In  jimiped  one  of 
the  fairies  in  faded  gown,  and  when  she  came  out  her  dress  was  a 
beautiful  green. 

Then  Geranium  dipped  her  dress  into  dew,  and  Forget-me-not  did 
the  same.  They  mixed  blue  and  red,  and  the  second  fairy  jumped 
in.    When  she  came  out,  her  dress  was  bright  purple. 

Then  Buttercup  and  Geraniimi  dipped  their  dresses  into  dew  again, 
to  make  a  mixture  for  the  third  fairy.  When  she  came  out  of  the  lily 
cup  her  dress  was  bright  orange. 

Then  the  six  fairies  laughed  and  sang,  and  danced  about.  By  and 
by  a  dark  cloud  covered  the  moon,  and  the  rain  came  pattering  down. 
The  six  fairies  hid  themselves  in  the  flowers. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  rain  stopped,  the  sun  came  out  and  shone 
brightly.  The  six  fairies  came  out  of  the  flowers,  and  hand  in  hand 
they  ran  up  to  the  sky.  There  they  made  a  beautiful  rainbow.  Since 
then,  they  have  been  called  the  Rainbow  Fairies.  —  Adapted 

Friday 

Talk  about  the  rainbow,  and  its  six  colors.  Have  the 
children  tell  the  combinations  that  make  green,  purple,  and 
orange. 

Second  Week 
Monday 
To  be  committed  to  memory: 

The  Dandeuon 

A  brave  little  dandelion  woke  up  from  his  nap. 
And  hunted  around  in  the  dark  for  his  cap. 


"I*m  certain,**  he  muttered,  "it  ought  to  be  here. 
In  the  very  same  place  where  I  left  it  last  year.** 

He  poked  all  about  in  the  dirt  and  the  dark, 
For  the  same  little  hat  that  he  wore  in  the  ark; 
For  faahioDs  may  vaiv  with  people  and  dime, 
But  danddioDS  wear  the  same  hats  all  the  time. 

"What's  o'dock? *'  and  he  paused  while  he  counted  the  fuxs 
That  had  crept  through  his  locks,  as  old  age  always  does; 
Then  he  settled  himself  to  pluck  out  the  old  feathen, 
That  had  done  so  mudi  service  in  all  kinds  of  weathers. 

Rather  frowsy  he  looked,  getting  into  his  hat. 
But  he  knew  that  the  rain  would  take  care  of  nSi  that. 
If  he  only  were  up;  so  he  pulled  on  his  boots, 
And  began  to  push  up  from  his  tough  little  roots. 

Kept  pushing  and  dieerful,  and  hopeful,  he  pushed. 
And  he  came  to  the  surface,  dose  by  an  old  Dush, 
With  the  frost  hardly  gone,  and  theground  hardly  niellow. 
Here  he  is  on  the  top  now,  the  brave  little  fdlow. 

The  first  dandelion!  Wdl  may  we  ddight 
And  call  all  the  children  to  see  the  ^ad  tig^t, 
For  of  all  the  brare  proa>ects  of  hope  and  of  q)ring. 
The  golden  crowned  dandelion  surdy  is  king. 

^SdecUd  and  digkUy  adapted 

Teach  the  children  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem. 

Tuesday 
Teadi  the  children  the  second  stanza  of  the  poem. 

Wednesday 

Teach  the  children  the  third  stanza  of  the  poem,  ez* 
plaining  what  is  meant  by  the  '*fuzz." 

Thursday 
Teach  the  fourth  stanza  of  the  poem. 

Friday 
Teach  the  fifth  stanza  of  the  poem. 

Third  Week 
Monday 
Teach  the  sixth  stanza  of  the  poem. 

Tuesday 

Have  the  children  play  the  poem,  each  child  acting  the 
part  of  the  dandelion,  as  all  recite  the  poem  in  concert. 


Wednesday 

Write:   A  dandelion  is  yellow. 
May. 


Dandelions  bloom  in 


Thursday 

Children  name  a  flower  (besides  dandelions)  that  is 
yellow;  one  that  is  blue;  green;  pink;  white;  purple. 
Which  of  these  are  in  blossom  in  May? 

Friday 

Talk  about  diflEerent  kinds  of  dogs,  and  what  each  b 
good  for;  e.  g.,  terrier,  catching  rats;  collie,  driving 
sheep;   St.  Bernard,  saving  life;  hoimd,  himting,  etc. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday 

What  flowers  bloom  in  May?  What  are  their  colors? 
What  are  the  birds  doing  this  month?  Have  you  seen  any 
birds'  nests  this  Spring?  Where?  What  kinds  of  birds 
do  you  know?  What  have  the  trees  been  doing  this  month? 
(Growing  leaves.) 

Tuesday 

Ask  each  child  to  bring  a  penny  to  school.  See  how  many 
things  can  be  foimd  on  the  penny.  Wtart  is  the  motto  of 
our  coimtry.    (In  God  we  trusted  by  VnOO^ 
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Wednesday 
Have  the  children  write: 

Under  the  green  trees, 

Just  over  the  way, 
Jack-in-the^ulplt 

Preaches  to-day. 

Thursday 

Have  the  pupils  told,  the  preceding  day,  to  bring  into 
the  school-room  three  different  green  objects,  as  a  leaf  from 
a  tree,  a  blade  of  grass,  a  branch  of  some  plant,  etc  Have 
pupils  write  the  words  describing  what  they  have  brought, 
as  leaf,  grass,  twig,^tc. 


Friday 

Talk  about  Decoration  Day. 
to  celebrate  it. 


What  it  means,  and  how 


Second  Year 

First  Week 
Monday 
To  be  committed  to  memory: 

Thb  Seed 

As  wonderful  things  are  hidden  away 

In  the  heart  of  a  little  brown  seed 
As  ever  were  found  in  the  f aiiy  nut 

Of  which  we  sometimes  rc^. 

Over  the  dainty  shining  coat» 

We  q>rinkle  the  earth  so  brown. 
And  then  the  simshine  warms  its  bed, 

And  the  rain  comes  pattering  down. 

Patter,  patter,  the  soft  warm  rain 

Knocks  at  the  tiny  door, 
And  two  little  heads  come  peeping  out, 

Like  a  story  in  fairy  lore. 

^Sdeckd  and  digMy  adapud 

Learn  the  first  two  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Tuesday 
Learn  the  entire  poem. 

Wednesday 

Talk  about  the  meaning  of  the  poem,  and  sow  some 
morning  glory  seed  in  a  box  or  flower  pot.  Talk  about  the 
need  of  moist  earth  to  make  the  seeds  grow.  Have  the 
children  water  the  seeds  every  day,  imtil  the  "two  little 
heads  come  peeping  out." 

Thursday 

Write  a  list  of  the  naming  words  (nouns)  in  the  poem  of 
the  week. 

Friday 

Chfldren  write  five  sentences  about  seeds  and  the  way 
they  grow. 


Monday 
For  dictation: 


Second  Week 


Sing,  O  sing,  thou  merry  bird, 

As  you  fly  so  lightly; 
Sing  your  song  of  joy  and  love, 
While  the  sun  shines  brightly. 
Tuesday 

Write,  in  complete  sentences,  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 
What  bird  has  a  red  breast?    (Robin.) 
What  bird  picks  worms  from  imder  the  bark  of  large  trees? 
(Woodpecker.) 

What  bird  lays  large  white  eggs  that  we  like  to  eat  for 
breakfast?    (Hen.) 
What  bird  likes  to  eat  the  farmer's  com?    (Crow.) 
What  bird  says,  "Coo,  coo,  coo?''    (Pigeon.) 


Wednesday 

Talk  about  the  birds,  and  nest-building.  Talk  about 
the  different  kinds  of  nests:  the  robin's;  the  oriole's^  hung 
from  the  limb  of  a  tall  tree.;  the  bobolink's,  built  m  the 
grass;  the  q[>arrow's,  tucked  under  the  eaves;  theswdlow's, 
built  in  the  bam,  etc. 

Thursday 

Read  the  following  poem  to  the  children,  and  have  them 
tell  the  story  back  to  you: 

The  Jolly  Old  Caow 

On  the  limb  of  an  oak  sat  a  jolly  old  crow, 
And  chattered  away  with  glee,  with  glee, 

As  he  saw  the  old  farmer  go  out  to  sow, 
And  he  cried,  "It's  all  for  me,  for  me  I" 

"Look,  look,  how  he  scatters  his  seeds  around; 
He's  tremendously  kind  to  the  poor,  the  poor; 
If  he'd  empty  it  down  in  a  pile  on  the  ground, 
I  could  find  it  much  better,  I'm  sure,  I'm  sure! 

"I've  learned  all  the  tricks  of  this  wonderful  man. 
Who  shows  sudi  regard  for  the  crow,  the  crow. 
That  he  lays  out  his  grounds  on  a  regular  plan, 
And  covers  his  com  in  a  row,  a  rowl 

He  must  have  a  very  great  fancy  for  me; 

He  tries  to  entrap  me  enough,  enough. 
But  I  measure  his  distance  as  well  as  he. 

And  when  he  comes  near  I  am  off,  I'm  off  1  —  Selected 

Have  the  children  tell  about  the  cow  and  the  com  in 
their  own  words. 

Friday 

Have  the  children  write  a  little  story  about  the  crow  and 
the  com. 

Third  Week 
Monday 
Write  five  words  beginning  with  m. 
Write  five  words  be^nning  with  s. 
Write  five  words  beginning  with  b. 

Tuesday 
Add  a  word  to  vioki^  to  show  what  color  it  is. 
Add  a  word  to  tulip,  to  show  what  color  it  is. 
Add  a  word  to  apfte  blossom,  to  show  what  color  it  is. 
Add  a  word  to  hyacinth,  to  show  what  color  it  is. 
Add  a  word  to  grass,  to  show  what  color  it  is. 

Wednesday 
For  dictation: 

Into  my  window  a  sunbeam  bright 
Comes  with  a  glad  good  morning. 
"The  night  is  gone,  it  is  time  you  were  up," 
It  is  thus  he  gives  me  warning. 
Thursday 

Write  five  sentences,  telling  what  the  warm  sunshine 
does.    ■ 

Friday 

Play,  as  a  game,  "  I  went  to  the  woods  and  brought  back 
a  violet."  One  child  says,  "I  went  to  the  woods,  and 
brought  back  a  violet  and  an  anemone  (or  any  other 
flower)."  The  next  child  says,  "I  went  to  the  woods  and 
brought  back  a  violet,  an  anemone,  and  a  hepatica."  Each 
child  adds  a  flower  to  the  list,  as  long  as  ^e  children 'can 
remember  the  list  of  flowers. 


FoxjRTH  Week 
Monday 
Talk  about  birds*  eggs,  and  the  wrong  of  robbing  nests. 


Tuesday 


icsday  r^  t 

Read  the  following  poem  to  the  children ;y  VnOOQ IC 
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The  Fughtened  Bieds 

''Hush!   hushl"  said  the  little  brown  thrush, 
To  her  mate  on  the  nest  in  the  alder  bush, 

"Keep  stOlI  don't  open  your  bill, 
There's  a  boy  coming  bird-nesting  over  the  hill. 

Let  go  your  wings  out,  so 

That  not  an  egg  on  the  nest  shall  show, 

Cheel   dieel  it  seems  to  me 

I'm  as  frightened  as  ever  a  bird  can  be." 

Then  still,  with  a  quivering  bill, 

They  watched  the  boy  out  of  sight  o'er  the  hill. 

And  then,  in  the  branches  again 

Their  glad  song  rang  out  over  valley  and  glen. 

Oh!   oh!  if  only  that  boy  could  know 

How  dad  they  were  when  th^r  saw  him  go, 

Say,  do  you  think  that  next  day, 

He  could  possibly  steal  those  eggs  a,wsiy?  —  Selected 


Paper  Cutting 


Talk  about  the  advantage  that  the  birds  are,  in  eating 
insects  and  orotecting  the  trees. 

Wednesday 

Write  five  sentences,  telling  what  birds  do  for  us,  and 
why  it  is  wrong  to  steal  birds'  eggs. 

Thursday 

Fill  the  blank  spaces  in  the  following: 

blackbirds on  a  hill, 

One  named ,  the  other Jill. 

Fly  away,  , 

away,  Jill, 

Come yjacky 

back, . 

Friday 

Wnte  a  letter  to  your  cousm,  telling  about  birds,  and 
why  you  will  never  steal  their  eggs. 

Third  Year 

FirstIWeek 
Monday 
Poem  to  be  committed  to  memory: 

We  Thakx  TbEE 

For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet; 
For  tender  Rrass,  so  fresh,  so  sweet; 
For  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee; 
For  all  things  fair  we  hear  or  see, 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Tlieel 

For  blue  of  stream  and  blue  of  sky: 
For  pleasant  shade  of  branches  high; 
For  fragrant  air  and  oooling  breeze; 
For  beauty  of  the  blooming  trees  — 
Father  in  heaven,  we  Thank  Thee  I 

For  mother-love  and  father-care, 
For  brothers  strong  and  sisters  fair; 
For  love  at  home  and  here  each  day; 
For  guidance,  lest  we  go  astray  — 
Father  in  heaven,  we  Thank  Thetl —  Sehcted 

Have  the  poem  copied. 

Tuesday 
Learn  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem. 

Wednesday 
Learn  the  second  stanza  of  the  poem. 

Thursday 
Learn  and  recite  the  entire  poem. 

Friday 
Write  a  list  of  the  nouns  in  the  poem. 

Second  Week 
Monday 
Write  a  list  of  the  adjectives  m  the  poem. 

Tuesday 

Write  the  name  of  a  flower  that  is  blue;!  one  that  is 
yellow;  pink;  red;  purple;  white.  Write  a  sentence 
describing  each  of  the  flowers  m  your  list. 

Wednesday 

Write  the  name  of  a  bird  that  is  brown;  one  that  is 
black;  blue;  green;  yellow.  Class  exchange  papers.  Write 
a  sentence  about  each  bird  on  the  list  you  receive. 

.  Thursday 

Talk  about  May,  and  how  it  differs  from  any  other 
month  of  the  year.  What  garden  flowers  are  in  blossom 
this  month?  What  wild  flowers  are  in  blossom?  What  fruit 
trees?    What  forest  trees? 

Friday 

Write  five  sentences  about  the  flowers  and  trees  that 
blossom  in  May. 

Third  Week 
Monday  ^^  ^ 

Story  for  reproduction^^^^  ^^  (^OOglC 
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Anemone 

Once  upon  a  time  there  b'ved  a  youth  whose  name  was  Adonis.  He 
was  a  fine-looking  boy,  tall  and  straight,  and  he  was  very  fond  of 
hunting. 

Every  day^  with  only  his  dogs  for  company,  he  would  go  into  the 
woods,  carrymg  his  bow  and  arrows.  He  had  a  fast  horse  on  which 
he  rode. 

His  friends  often  urged  him  not  to  go  too  far  into  the  deep  woods, 
but  Adonis  was  not  at  all  afraid.  He  had  killed  bears,  and  he  had  killea 
lions,  so  why  should  he  be  afraid? 

One  day  Adonis  was  in  the  woods  as  usual,  when  he  caught  sight  of 
two  wild|hogs.  He  left  his  dogs  tO  worry  one  of  the  hogs,  and  he 
started  after  the  other  with  his  spear. 

The^anny  hog  bit  him  and  he  had  to  hasten  to  the  brook  to  bathe 
his  wounds.    The  angry  hog  followed  him. 

Swimming  in  the  brook  were  some  beautiful  white  swans.  When 
thev  saw  Adonis  wounded,  they  went  to  Venus  and  told  her  what  they 
had  seen. 

Venus  hastened  to  the  brook  in  her  silver  chariot. 

"AdonisI   Adom's!"  she  cried. 

No  answer  came.  The  only  trace  she  6>uld  find  of  Adonis  was 
some  drops  of  blood  on  the  green  grass. 

Venus  was  very  sorry,  for  she  loved  the  boy  Adonis  very  much. 
From  a  silver  cup  which  sne  carried  with  her,  she^sprinkled  a  few  drops 


of  blood  over  the  grass.    In  a  little  while,  tiny  flower  buds  peeped 
out  from  the  spot  where  each  drop  of  blood  had  fallen.  |( 

A  gentle  wind  came  up  and  blew  the  little  buds  open  and  before 
night  it  had  blown  them  all  away.  People  called  the  little  flowers 
wind-flowers,  or  anemones.  Their  delicate  pink  coloring  was  believed 
to  have  come  from  the  heart  of  Adonis.  Have  you  seen  the  dainty 
little  anemones,  the  wind-flowers?  —  Adapted 

Tell  the  story  to  the  children, 

Tuesday 

Have  the  chfldren  tell  back  to  you  the  story  of  the 
anemones. 

Wednesday 
Write  die  story  of  the  anemones. 

Thursday 

Write  five  sentences  about  the  woods  where  the  anemones 
grow. 

Friday 

Have  the  children  play  in  their  own  way  the  story  of 
Adonis. 
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Babies  of  the  World     IX 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(For  any  number  of  little  folks,  as  English  lads  and  lassies.  They 
carry  buds,  flowers,  garlands,  baskets,  etc.  They  may  select  and 
crown  a  May  Queen,  set  up  a  Pole,  and  dance  merrily  about  it,  during 
last  stanza.  The  quoted  Imes  are  from  Tennyson's  "  May  Queen"  and 
"New  Year's  Eve.") 

Oh,  ''sweet  is  all  the  land  about  and  all  the  flowers  that 

blow,'' 
The  "faint  sweet  cuckoo-flowers"  are  out,  the  "wild  marsh 

marigolds"  show; 


We  come  from  merrie  England,  a-bringing  you  the  may, 
To-day '11  "be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest,  merriest  day!" 

We've  "gathered  knots  of  flowers  and  buds  and  garlands 

gay," 
We'll  hang  them  on  your  windows,  and,  laughing,  run  away; 
We've  brought  a  crown  of  posies  to  crown  a  little  Queen, 
We've  brought  a  pretty  May-pole  to  set  upon  the  green. 

Oh,  come,  let's  dance  a  dainty  dance — the  gayest  ever  seen. 

All  to  a  little  tune  of  birds  with  violets  set  between. 

Let's  dance  and  dance  and  danqe  again  —  it  b  the  First  o' 

May, 
To-day'll  "be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest,  merriest  day!" 


I 


Jonathan  John's  Big  Story 

Susan  M.  Kane 

F  Mt.  Rainier  throws  off  his  gray  scarf  in  the  morning, 
and  every  little  wave  on  Lake  Washington  is  rock- 
ing gold  in  its  cradle,  I  shall  give  you  my  promise," 
was  the  way  Mother  Darling  finished  the  one  partly 
given  to  Jonathan  John  for  Satur^y  when  he  came  home 
from  school  the  day  after  they  had  moved. 

Mother  Darling  sat  between  the  little  white  beds  that 
held  Jonathan  John  and  Genevieve  Maud.  It  was  Sand* 
man  time. 

Jonathan  John  was  quite  a  man.  One  knew  that  the 
moment  his  name  was  spoken.  Only  a  manly  fellow  could 
carry  the  names  of  two  fine  old  grandfathers.  Besides, 
he  was  their  very  best  chum.  Genevieve  Maud  was  two 
years  younger,  but  a  promise  given  to  Jonathan  usually 
belonged  to  her,  too. 

They  had  always  lived  in  the  big  hotel  in  the  city. 

"We  live  just  at  the  rim  of  the  country,  now,"  Jonathan 
told  Miss  Ra3rmond  the  morning  he  entered  his  new  school. 
"It  seems  like  God's  pressed  a  button  and  made  the  world 
all   over." 

Before  she  could  speak  a  tiny  bird  flew  in  at  the  open 
window  of  the  schoolroom. 

"Oh!    Oh!"  he  squealed  with  delight. 

"Sh!"  Miss  Ra3rmond  raised  a  warning  finger. 

The  bird,  like  a  winged  flower,  himmied  from  blossom 
to  blossom  of  the  morning-glory  vine  growing  in  a  deep 
window  box,  that  was  trained  over  the  window. 

"What  is  it?  What  is  it  doing?"  Jonathan  whispered, 
as  it  balanced  with  swiftly  fanning  wings  before  each 
flower. 

"A  hiunming-bird  getting  honey  for  its  breakfast.  See 
its  long  slender  spoon.  Watch  closely  and  see  how  he  uses 
it." 

"Does  it  come  every  day?"  Jonathan  asked  excitedly 
as^the  little  sprite  flashed  out  again. 


"Every  day  the  sun  is  bright  enough  to  make  our  morn- 
ing-glories open  wide.  He  loves  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 
Those  bright  ones  coaxed  him  imtil  he  was  bold  enough  to 
come  to  them." 

The  bell  rang  and  the  children  came  trooping  into  the 
room.  The  school  was  as  great  a  wonder  to  Jonathan  as 
the  new  world  he  had  awakened  into  that  morning.  He 
sat  breathless  while  the  children  talked  about  bir£  they 
had  seen  and  nests  into  which  they  had  peeped. 

Would  he  ever  see  and  hear  such  things?  Not  as  long 
as  he  wore  shoes,  he  decided,  for  the  boys  who  told  the 
most  wonderful  stories  were  barefooted  and  their  toes 
wiggled  when  they  talked,  and  the  more  they  wiggled  the 
sweeter  Miss  Ra)anond  smiled. 

Jonathan  wanted  to  tell  a  bird  story  and  have  Miss 
Ra3rmond  smile  into  his  eyes.  He  only  knew  book  bird 
stories  and  it  never  made  his  toes  wiggle  to  tell  them. 

Miss  Ra3anond  saw  the  wishing  look  on  his  face  and  said, 
"  Tell  what  you  saw  before  the  children  came  into  the  room." 

Before  he  got  over  feeling  shy  when  the  children  all  looked 
at  him,  in  came  the  bird  and  told  every  bit  of  his  story  itself. 

Such  a  silent  bimch  of  children  they  were  while  they 
watched  and  listened!  Of  coiu^  their  legs  swung  back 
and  forth,  and  the  bare  toes  wiggled,  and  the  boys  squeezed 
their  hands  between  their  knees  or  sat  on  them  in  their  de- 
light. All  sent  messages  to  Miss  Raymond  with  their  eyes 
and  she  answered  with  twinkles  and  smiles.  One  little 
girl  was  so  hs^py  she  almost  cried  out,  but  clapped  her 
hands  over  her  mouth  so  the  soimd  didn't  get  out. 

Jonathan's  legs  were  swinging,  too.  Crack!  The  toes 
of  his  shoes  hit  the  seat  in  front  and  out  hununed  the  bird, 
fading  away  like  a  bit  of  rainbow  in  the  sunshine. 

The  children  turned  disappointed  glances  in  his  direction 
and  some  of  the  barefooted  boys  looked  straight  at  his 
offending  shoes.  He  felt  relieved  when  Miss  Raymond 
said,  "He'll  be  siu^  to  return.  Perhaps  not  to-day,  for 
it  is  nearly  time  for  our  morning  glories  to  go  to  sleep  and 
for  us  to  work."  Digitized  b 
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Never  before  had  Jonathan  been  so  happy  in  school. 
He  hurried  home  in  the  afternoon  to  tell  Mother  Darling 
and  Genevieve  Maud  all  about  it. 

"But  I  can't  tell  really,  truly  bird  stories  if  I  wear  shoes. 
The  boys  all  say  so,"  he  explained,  as  he  sat  down  to  re- 
move his. 

"No,  no,  Jonathan,"  Mother  Darling  said,  "not  to-day. 
When  it  is  a  little  warmer." 

Jonathan  never  teased  when  mother  said  "No,"  so  he 
knotted  the  strings  —  a  little  dowly,  to  be  sure,  for  he  was 
greatly  disappointed. 

"Just  when  may  I,  mother,  please?" 

"Saturday  morning,  if  —  we  shall  leave  it  *if'  until 
Friday  at  Sandman  time." 

Early  Saturday  morning  Jonathan  awoke.  His  first 
thought  was  of  the  promise.  He  ran  to  the  window.  Mt. 
Rainier  rose  high  into  the  clear  blue  sky  and  his  great 
shoulders  were  draped  in  folds  of  delicate  pink.  The  lake 
was  smiling  and  gathering  gold  in  its  dimples. 

"Get  up,  Vevie,  quick,"  he  caUed  to  Genevieve  Maud. 
"Come  and  see  Mt.  Rainier's  white  head.  We  can  have 
our  promise,  siu^  as  a  gun." 

"Do  you  'spose  he's  folded  his  scarf  all  nice  when  he 
took  it  off?"  Genevieve  inquired  as  she  stood  blinking  in 
the  bright  light. 

"Oh,  listen  1"  Jonathan's  voice  was  a  little  impatient  as 
he  hurried  with  his  buttons.  Did  you  really  think  he  wore 
scarfs  like  girls!  Mother  Darling  meant  the  douds.  Can't 
you  see  the  sun  has  chased  them  away?" 

"Who  wants  my  promise?"  Modier  Darling  stood  at 
their  door. 

"I  do!    I  do!"  both  children  answered  eagerly. 

"And  who  wants  my  secret?" 

"I!    I!"  they  chorused  again. 

"Is  it  in  the  house?"  Genevieve  asked  as  she  snuggled 
into  Mother  Darling's  lap. 

"No  secrets  in  houses!"  Jonathan  spoke  with  fine  scorn. 
"Is  it  a  live  secret?" 

"Yes." 

"Is  it  big,  big?"  Genevieve  streched  her  roimd  arms 
and  made  a  frame  for  her  questioning  face. 

"A  big  secret,  but  a  little  thing  is  sharing  it  with  me." 

At  that  Genevieve  slipped  to  the  floor  and  got  her  clothes 
she  was  so  slow  about  putting  on  in  the  morning.  "Jona- 
than John  is  to  wait  for  me,  isn't  he.  Mother?" 

"Not  unless  we  can  catch  up  with  him." 

A  lively  scramble  for  sleeves  and  buttons  followed. 
Together  they  ran  down  stairs.  The  secret  was  forgotten 
as  they  tried  the  cool  grass  on  their  bare  toes  for  the  first 
time. 

Genevieve  stood  with  one  foot  up  like  a  pussy  cat  that 
had  been  put  out  in  the  rain.  But  Jonathan  raced  up  and 
down  the  yard  and  out  onto  a  grassy  himip  in  the  street 
in  front  of  the  lot.  It  had  a  straight  bank  next  the  lot, 
made  when  the  lot  was  graded.  Down  the  grassy  slope 
he  rolled,  got  too  near  the  bank  and  over  he  went.  Not 
being  high,  the  fall  added  to  his  sport. 

A  robin  had  hopped  into  the  yard.  He  had  already  learned 
that  a  pan  of  fresh  water  was  kept  there,  and  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  drink  from  it.  As  Jonathan  tumbled  into  the 
yard  it  flew  to  a  pine  tree  piping  as  he  went.  "Chee!  Cheel 
I'm  'sprised  at  you!    'Sprised  at  you!" 

"I'm  'sprised,  too!"  Jonathan  mocked.  "At  you,  too," 
he  said  quite  soberly  to  a  little  gray  bird  with  coal  black 
head  which  seemed  about  to  fly  at  his  face.  Its  wjngs 
were  outspread  and  shrill  angry  cries  poured  from  its  dainty 
flesh-colored  beak. 

Mother  Darling,  who  watched  from  the  porch,  motioned 
for  the  children.    "Let  us  see  what  it  does,"  she  said  softly. 
"It's  yoiu:  secret,"  Jonathan  whispered. 
"Not  all  of  it    Sh!"  she  warned.    The  bird  flew  near 
the  bank,  then  into  a  little  hole  there. 

Genevieve  wanted  to  run  to  the  place,  but  Jonathan 
knew  better.  How  glad  he  was  that  his  feet  were  bare. 
With  many  backward  motions  for  dlence  to  those  on  the 
porch  he  at  last  reached  the  wall.    He  peeped  into  the  hole. 


took  one  long  look,  ran  back  to  Mother  Darling  and  bur- 
rowed his  face  in  her  lap,  he  was  so  happy. 

"You  haven't  my  whole  secret  yet,"  Mother  Darling 
laughed.    "Come,  we'll  all  slip  and  see." 

The  bird  —  Mrs,  Junco  —  started  when  so  many  strange 
faces  looked  in  at  her  door.  She  loved  her  home  and  all 
that  was  in  it.  To  protect  it  she  flattened  herself  in  her 
nest  and  tried  to  hide.  She  was  so  like  the  color  of  the 
nest  and  earth  that  Jonathan  thought  for  a  moment  he 
had  only  fancied  there  was  a  bird  in  the  hole  when  he  first 
looked.  His  joyful  surprise  when  he  saw  her  again  caused 
Mrs.  Jimco  too  much  fear  and  she  fluttered  out. 

Every  bit  of  Mother  Darling's  secret  was  now  revealed. 
Such  wee,  tiny  eggs!  The  duldren's  eyes  grew  big  with 
wonder  and  tender  with  love. 

"One,  two,  three,  four,"  counted  Genevieve. 

"I  am  glad,"  Jonathaii  said  simply. 

During  that  day  or  night  something  quite  wonderful 
happened.  When  the  ch&cben  visited  Mrs.  Junco  the 
next  morning,  she  hovered  over  four  little  naked  birds  and 
the  father  bird  flitted  about  so  busily  he  was  too  much  out 
of  breath  to  chirp. 

Jonathan  told  a  beautiful  bird  story  at  school  on  Monday 
morning.  He  was  barefooted,  but  he  forgot  all  about  it 
he  was  so  interested  in  the  Jimcos.  At  the  very  moment 
he  was  talking  about  them  a  new  story  of  the  little  family 
had  begun,  for  a  great  danger  threatened  it.  In  the  un- 
graded street,  in  front  of  his  home,  men  with  teams,  shovels, 
scrapers  and  plows  were  gathering.  Soon  they  began  to 
work.  By  the  time  Jonathan  returned  from  sdiool  in  the 
afternoon  all  was  so  changed  about  his  home  that  for  a 
moment  he  thought  he  had  come  the  wrong  way. 

Trees  had  been  chopped  down,  stumps  dug  up,  hills 
were  cut  away,  hollows  filled  and  a  broad  level  street  was 
being  made. 

Jonathan  stood  watching]two  men  with  team  and  scraper 
busy  cutting  away  a  hump^and  about  to  trample  down  the 
last  of  it.  Suddenly  he  recognized  it  as  the  one  that  held 
the  Junco's  nest.  All  the  joy  in  his  heart  was  crowded 
out  at  the  sight.  He  tried  to  call  to  the  men,  but  no  words 
would  come  and  his  efforts  ended  in  a  piercing  scream. 

The  men  gathered  around  him.  With  sobbing  voice 
he  told  them  about  the  nest  and  they^followed  him  to  it. 
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The  old  birds  chirped  in  distress  on  a  bush  near  by. 

"We  can't  stop  the  work  till  they  grow,"  the  foreman 
said.  "Don't  know  anything  we  can  do.  It  will  have 
to  come  out."  There  was  more  compassion  in  the  man's 
face  than  in  his  words. 

"Oh,  wait,  just  a  minute,  do,"  Jonathan  pleaded. 

"All  right.  Clear  up  that  other  side,"  he  ordered  the 
men. 

Mother  Darling  had  gone  to  the  dty.  Jonathan  looked 
in  that  direction.  No  time  could  be  lost.  He  must  think 
for  himself  if  he  saved  the  Juncos. 

He  thought  of  a  box,  a  cage,  of  putting  the  nest  in  tree 
or  shrub.  "It's  the  best  I  can  do,"  he  decided.  He  ran 
for  an  old  broken  market  basket,  hollowed  out  a  place  in 
the  dirt  he  put  into  it,  tied  his  top  string  to  the  end  of  the 
basket  and  set  it  close  to  the  bank  witii  the  broken-down 
side  toward  the  nest. 

"Miss  Ra)anond  says  birds  like  old  faded  things  when 
homes  are  made  for  them."    The  words  comforted  him. 

"I'm  helping  you,"  Jonathan  whimpered  to  the  mother 
bird,  who  had  returned  to  her  little  ones,  as  again  she  flew 
away  crying  distressingly. 

With  trembling  hands  he  lifted  the  nest  and  put  it  into 
the  place  he  made  for  it  in  the  basket,  stretched  the  string 
toward  a  clump  of  shrubs  in  the  yard.  Flat  upon  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  string  he  watched  and  waited. 
Tears  chased  each  other  down  his  cheeks  when  he  saw  the 
birds'  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  their  little  ones. 

Round  and  round  they  flew,  in  and  out  of  the  place 
where  the  nest  had  been,  all  the  time  calling  pitifully.  At 
last  one  lit  on  the  edge  of  the  basket.  Jonathan  almost 
stopped  breathing  he  was  so  anxious. 

" Chirp  1  Chirp!  Chirp!"  it  coaxed  the  one  fljang 
about.  Several  times  it  lit  near,  then  fluttered  away. 
The  one  on  the  basket  continued  to  coax. 

Jonathan  never  moved,  but  when  tiie  bird  fljang  about 


lit  beside  its  mate  he  was  afraid  his  heart's  joy  thunips 
would  frighten  them  away.  When  they  both  flew  down 
to  the  nest,  he  became  calm.  He  had  to  get  that  basket 
to  a  safe  place. 

Just  a  moment  the  birds  stayed,  then  circled  away  in 
fear.  Jonathan  pulled  the  string  and  slid  back  a  very 
little.  Again  and  again  the  birds  came  back,  each  time 
staying  longer.  Inch  by  inch  Jonathan  moved  the  basket. 
At  last  it  was  in  the  shelter  of  the  shrubs.  He  lay  still  a 
long  time,  then  wormed  his  way  across  the  yard. 

Genevieve  and  Mother  Darling  were  in  sight  when  he 
got  to  his  feet.  Motioning  cautiously  toward  the  rescued 
family  he  tapped  his  lips  for  silence. 

"My  little  hero,"  Mother  Darling  said  when  she  heard 
what  had  happened.  Then  she  hurried  to  talk  to  the  fore- 
man, who  promised  not  to  touch  the  bank  again  for  two 
days  so  the  Jimcos  could  get  used  to  their  new  home  before 
they  were  frightened  any  more. 

Miss  Raymond  heard  Jonathan's  bird  story,  but  not 
from  him.  His  voice  got  all  choky  even  when  he  thought 
of  some  parts  of  it.  When  she  told  it  to  the  children  he 
did  not  realize  that  the  little  boy  in  the  story  was  himself. 
He  sat  like  the  other  children,  sUent.  Not  a  hand  moved. 
Not  a  toe  wiggled.  There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  room 
but  Miss  Raymond's  gentle  voice.  The  humming:bird 
came  in  unnoticed  and  must  have  thought  he  had  the  room 
all  to  himself,  for  he  got  his  beak  very  deep  in  a  blue  and 
white  morning-glory  trumpet. 

When  she  flmshed  the  story  she  said,  ''Children,  let  us 
clap  our  hands  long  and  loud  for  the  hero  who  saved  the 
Jimco  family,  for  the  little  life  saver  was  our  own  Jonathan 
John."    Then  she  smiled  straight  into  his  eyes. 

How  the  children  clapped!  The  humming-bird  was 
so  startled  at  the  commotion  he  fairly  tumbled  out  of  the 
trumpet  and  left  the  room  with  a  saucy  flirt  of  his  wings 
and  tail. 


PLAYS    AND  GAMES 


The  Queen  of  the  May 

Kate  Wickham 

The  first  of  May  was  a  bright  simshiny  day,  so  I  chose 
for  our  memory  gem: 

Who  shall  be  Queen  of  the  May? 
Not  the  prettiest  one,  not  the  wittiest  onel 
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Nor  she  with  the  gown  most  gay! 
But  she  that  is  pleasantest  all  the  day  through, 
With  the  pleasantest  things  to  say  and  do, 

She  shall  be  Queen  of  the  May. 

Not  one  of  the  children  knew  what  "Queen  of  the  May," 
meant,  not  one  had  seen  a  May-pole! 

That  noon,  we  took  our  window  stick,  which  is  a  good 
long  one,  and  fastened  thirty-six  long  ends  of  macrame  cord 
tojthe  top  of  it.    Then  our  May-pole  was  ready. 


After  dinner  we  chose  our  May  Queen.  Each  child 
ran  up  to  the  teacher  and  whispered  the  name  of  the  little 
girl  he  chose.  The  one  who  got  the  most  votes  was  the 
Queen. 

At  recess  we  had  our  good  time.  The  two  tallest  boys 
marched  to  the  playground  first,  carrying  the  May-pole. 

Next  came  the  queen,  holding  the  ends  of  all  the  cords. 
We  all  marched  into  a  circle  and  took  an  end  of  cord.  We 
stood  still  while  we  sang  our  two  May  songs  and  recited 
our  memory  gem.  As  we  said  the  last  line,  we  all  pointed 
to  the  May  (^een;  then  we  began  to  wind  the  pole  while 
we  sang  "whirling  and  whirling  in  circles  so  light." 

The  Maypole  woimd  beautifully  and  the  ctoldren  made 
such  a  pretty  picture  out  on  the  grass.  One  of  the  children 
said,  "It  was  such  a  beautiful  time!" 

Since  then  we  have  wound  our  May-pole  several  times. 
It  takes  only  about  fifteen  minutes  and  is  a  very  pleasant 
rest  exercises  for  a  sunshiny  afternoon. 
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Postmaster 

Miriam  A.  Tighe 

(An- interesting  game,  devised  for  first  grade  children,  involving  a 
thorough  review  and  drill  of  sight  words.) 

"What  shall  we  play  to-day,  children?"  Miss  B.  looked 
about  her  class  of  forty  little  ones  with  a  bright,  sprightly 
smile  and  in  return  a  dozen  little  hands  waved  frantically 
in  the  air. 

**Well,  what  shall  it  be,  Tom?"  and  Miss  B.  smiled 
graciously  at  the  little  lad  who  was  almost  over  his  desk  in 
his  eagerness.  " Postmaster! "  almost  gasped  Tommy,  and 
immediately  forty  pairs  of  eyes  gleamed  with  delight  and 
forty  pairs  of  little  hands  clasped  themselves  tightly  to- 
gether on  the  edge  of  each  tiny  desk  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  be  chosen  postmaster.  "I  want  some  one  who  can  speak 
so  we  can  hear  well,"  said  Miss  B.  If  willingness  to  sit 
properly  could  determine  such  a  point,  each  child  might 
have  been  credited  with  megaphone  qualities,  such  were 
the  upright  backs,  the  well-placed  hands,  and  the  firmness 
of  the  little  feet  placed  so  closely  together  under  each  desk. 
Miss  B.  looked  around  cautiously.  "Billy  may  be 
postmaster,"  and  Billy,  proud  hero  of  the  occasion,  arose 
valiantly  at  the  teacher^s  words  and  proceeded  with  his 
preparations  for  erecting  the  post-office.  A  large  school- 
room chair  was  first  placed  in  front  of  the  class,  its  back 
to  the  children.  Its  back,  so  nicely  curved,  just  made  an 
admirable  little  post-office  window,  where  people  could 
come  to  inquire  for  mail.  Billy  next  placed  a  little  chair 
in  back  of  the  larger  one,  facing  the  little  office  window. 
This  was  the  postmaster's  chair  and,  sitting  thus,  he  was 
able  to  dispense  mail  to  anxious  inquirers  who  came  and 
peered  through  the  little  window.  Billy  next  went  to  the 
teacher's  desk  and  took  from  it  a  neat  pile  of  papers,  each 
a  foot  long  and  pine  inches  wide,  and  on  each  of  whidi  was 
written  a  sight  word,  which  the  children  had  been  taught 
to  recognize.  With  these  papers  on  a  chair  beside  him, 
within  reach,  Billy  was  prepared  to  start  the  game  of  post- 
master, which  is  as  follows: 

A  child  walks  from  his  seat  to  the  post-office  window. 
"Good-morning,"  he  says,  through  the  chair  window  to 
the  postmaster.  "Good-morning,"  says  the  postmaster. 
"Have  you  any  mail  for  me  to-day?"  says  the  child. 
"  I  don't  know.  What  is  your  name?  ".asks  the  postmaster, 
and  at  the  same  time  holds  up  to  the  window  one  of  the 
sight  words.  If  the  child  can  name  the  sight  word,  the 
postmaster  says,  "Yes,  I  have  some  mail  for  you  to-day," 
and  passes  it  to  the  child  through  the  chair  window.  The 
child  says,  "  Thank  you,"  and  goes  to  his  seat.  If  the  child 
has  failed  to  recognize  the  sight  word  in  reply  to  the  post- 
master's query,  "What  is  your  name?"  the  postmaster 
does  not  pass  out  the  letter,  but  says,  "No,  I  haven't  any 
mail  for  you  to-day,"  and  the  child  walks  to  his  seat  with- 
out a  letter.  Another  child  in  turn  steps  from  his  seat  to 
the  post-office  window,  and  following  out  the  same  idea, 
carries  a  letter  back  with  him  to  his  seat.  This  opportunity 
of  inquiring  at  the  office  window  for  a  letter  is  given  to  each 
child  in  the  class  in  turn  until  all  the  letters  have  been  given 
out.  The  number  of  play-letters,  of  course,  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  sight  words  previously  taught  by  the  teacher. 
After  all  the  letters  have  been  given  out,  a  new  turn  to 
the  game  occurs,  when  the  teacher  has  the  pupils  play 
mailing  the  letters;  thus,  with  an  entirely  different  device, 
again  accomplishing  a  review  of  the  sight  words  in  a  manner 
which  directly  interests  each  child  in  the  class. 

The  first  child  brings  his  letter  to  the  front  of  the  room. 
He  holds  it  up  high,  within  sight  of  every  child  in  the  class 
with  the  query:  "Who's  going  to  get  this  letter?"  In 
answer,  the  class  recognizes  the  sight  word  and  pronounces 
it  in  unison.  The  child  then  walks  to  the  office  window 
and  plays  mailing  it  by  dropping  it  through  the  side  rungs 
of  the  chair.  The  next  child  comes  up  with  his  letter, 
holds  it  up  with  the  same  query,  "Who's  going  to  get  this 
letter?"  waits  for  the  answer  from  the  class,  and  then  drops 
it  in  the  side  opening  for  the  postmaster.  This  idea  is 
carried  out  until  every  child  in  the  room  has  given  his 
letters  back  to  the  postmaster,  thus  ending  the  game. 


Did  You  write  this  letter? 

We  want  to  send  the  Jungle  Pow  Wow  books — but 
there  was  no  address  on  the  letter.  Read  it  and  help 
us  find  the  writer. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  New  York 

The  package  of  supplies  was  received  several  days  since.  I 
thank  you  voy  much  for  your  kindness  and  feel  sure  that  my 
pupils  will  gain  much  physical  and  intellectual  benefit  from  the 
contents.  I  shall  begin  work  on  the  instruction  and  essays  after 
the  holidays  and  send  the  prize  essays  as  soon  as  graded. 

My  pupib  being  all  quite  small  children,  I  fear  the  teeny  weeny 
boys  and  the  teeny  weeny  girls  will  just  weep  and  scream  and  sob 
and  roar  and  yammer  unless  each  has  a  "Jungle  Pow  Wow."  If 
you  will  send  me  25  more  I  shall  be  glad  to  pay  any  charges. 

Thanks  to  you  for  the  kind  remembrance  to  myself.  lam  sure 
it  is  very  acceptable. 

The  letter  was  signed  but  no  address  given.  Did  you 
write 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  199  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


says  in  part: 

"  A  boy  whose  teeth  are  bad,  whose  mouth  and  throat 
are  germ-laden,  blinks  when  he  looks  at  the  blackboard, 
and  fails  to  hear  when  his  name  is  called.  He  becomes 
a  truant,  rebellious,  and  a  liar.  Give  him  an  oral  cleansing 
and  complete  masticatory  repairs  and  you  begin  to  make 
of  him  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.** 

—New  York  Times,  July  8,  1911. 

We  quote  this,  although  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
neglected  teeth  necessarily  make  a  child  untruthful.  Yet  with 
poor  teeth  there  is  a  tendency  toward  nervousness  and  general 
poor  health. 

Any  help  that  the  army  of  teachers  can  get  in  their  efforts  to 
make  of  their  charges  *' gentlemen  (or  ladies)  and  scholars"  is 
therefore  help  in  a  worthy  cause.  We  are  willing  and  glad  to 
do  our  part  with 

ICOLOeTEL'a 

RIBBON  DENTBL  CRCeM 
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We  will  send  you  —  as  we  have  to  thousands  of  other 
teachers — free  trial  tubes  of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  and  Pledge 
Cards  for  all  your  class.  The  cards  contain  the  simple  promise 
to  care  for  the  teeth  daily  —  the  tubes  contain  enough  of  the 
delicious  and  efficient  dentifrice  to  establish  the  habit  of  the 
Tooth  Brush  Drill.    This  offer  expires  May  5th. 

Thb  is  entirely  at  our  own  expense — you  need  only  fill  out  and  mail  us 
the  coupon  bebw  if  your  present  class  has  not  received  this  help, 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  80 

199  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  free  Pledge  Cards  and  Trial  Tubes  for 
Number  of  Scholars Average  age 


School . 


Teacher's  Name 

Address  for  Express. 
Town 


County State 

If  there  is  no  Express  Office  in  your  town  write  here  Express 
Shipping  Address 


This  offer  is  good  only  in  the  United  Sutea.  f 
ExPiRKS  May  5th.    Reauests  after  that  date  can  be  answered  onU  - 
Vacation  Tooth  Brush  Record  Cards.    Ask  us  about  them. 
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Rock-a-bye,  Baby 


M.  Bakeman 


1_ 

-# 
a     -    bye, 

2.tPick        up         the 

3.  She'd     hold       you 


m^ 


^^^1^ 


k 


Margaret  Bakemax 


Ba 
Ba 

close 


by,  see  the  swing  go, 
by,  .don't  let  her  fall, 
and     kiss         all      tears      away. 


Fast    -     er 

Han    -    die 

You'd       feel 


# 
and 

her 

so 


t 


^ 


-ztizr: 


a. 


.± 


-=|- 


:,  S:^ 


-^ 
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-^- 


:.:^- 


■7^ 
ritatd. 


-s^- 


I 


^ 


iS; 
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er,       now       ve    -    ry      slow. 

ly,        she's  your     best      doll. 

there    you'd   want      to        stay. 


(^) 


So 


:-^ 


r^: 


-X- 


Moth    -    er 
You       know 
pick       up 


IS 

you 
your 


care  -  less 
love  her 
dol     -     ly 


and 

as 

and 


-?5^- 


I 


-t 


-I 


-X^- 


■=t- 


lets      the    swing     fall  I* 
true     moth  -  ers       do. 
fold      her       up       tight, 


r 

I'm        glad  the 

What     would  mam 

Kiss       her  and 


-4  ---4 


J-:: 


u 


Ba 
ma 
love 


by's 
do 
her      and 


on 
if 
she'll      be 


-I- 

— i- 


:i|- 
>_ 


1=^ 


-A 


-d   - 


ly  a      doll. 

it       were    you  t 

all     right. 


-±=-jr 


« 


I. 


19^^35= 


■  --I- 


• 
It 


/C\ 


NoTS.    Cradle  may  be  made  with  handke-xhiefs  by  folding  the  corners  to  meet  in  the  center  and  holding  the  other  two  in  the  hands. 

*  At  this  point  let  the  cradle  fall  on  the  desk.  DJOitiZGCl  bv 

t  Crush  the  handkerchief  and  hold  it  in  the  hollow  of  the  arms  and  tend  it  as  if  it  really  were  a  doll.  ^  ^ 


£P 


Google 
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—Dumb-bell  drill  to  the  niualc  of  Cbc  Vk tor— Alexander  llcury  Scbogl,  Phll^dilphls 

A  brass  band  for  your  playground  this 
summer — ^all  day  long   and   every  day. 

Calisthenics  and  games  are  spiritless  and  dull 
without  music.  Folk  Dancing  is  Impossible  without 
the  right  music  properly  played  with  snap  and  vigor. 

Your  play  may  be  orderly,  the  children  attracted, 
interested  and  taught  by  using  splendid  rousing  music 
to  accompany  your  activities. 

Let  the  Victor  help  you  this  summer. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  to  bring  out  a  Victor  and 
show  you  just  how  it  provides  the  very  music 
required  for  Folk  Dances,  Singing  Games,  Waltzes, 
Two-Steps,  Marches  etc.  for  Calisthenics. 

Write  us  today  for  booklet  and  full  information 
about  the  value  of  the  Victor  in  school  work. 

Public  School  Editc&tioQBl  Deparbnent 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co*»  Camden,  N, 

The  Victor  V  with  wood  horOp  price  $68  complete, 
IS  specially  recommended  for  general  school  work. 


Victor 


Li 
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(See  song  on  page  308) 

Travels  of  Kito     IX 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(Kito  is  a  little  cloth  doggie  who  slips  on  your  hand  like 
a  glove.  He  really  belongs  to  Polly  Lee.  She  left  him  in  a 
man's  pocket  when  she  went  to  ride  in  his  car.  The  man's 
little  boys  left  him  in  a  pumpkin  when  they  made  Jack-o'- 
lanterns.  Kito  went  to  a  little  old  lady  who  gave  him  to 
Dilly.  Dilly  found  that  he  belonged  to  Polly  Lee,  so  she 
sent  him  back  to  her.  She  sent  him  to  the  wrong  place. 
Kito  went  to  Jerry's  parrot,  whose  name  was  Polly  Lee, 
too.  Jerry  tied  Kito  to  a  kite.  The  wind  took  him  away. 
He  landed  in  a  big  chestnut  tree.  He  was  found  by  some 
children  out  in  the  woods  for  an  Arbor  Day  tree.  Dix 
and  Daisy  both  wanted  him  and  while  they  quarrelled 
over  it,  Kito  got  lost  again.) 

All  that  day,  Dix  and  Daisy  wondered  and 
wondered  what  had  become  of  Kito. 

"We  were  so  cross  he  didn't  want  to  stay 
with  us/'  said  Daisy. 

"I  don't  blame  him,"  said  Dix. 

When  great-uncle  Max  came  home  from  the 
city,  that  night,  he  told  Dix  and  Daisy  about 
a  hand-organ  man  with  a  little  monkey.  He 
said  the  monkey  had  found  a  little  cloth  doggie 
somewhere  that  slipped  over  your  hand  like 
a  glove. 

"That  was  Kito,'*  cried  Dix  and  Daisy. 
Then  they  told  great-uncle  Max  about  Kito, 
where  they  had  found  him,  how  cross  they'd 
been,  and  everything. 

Maybe,  it  was  a  week  after  Arbor  Day. 
Anyhow,  it  was  the  loveliest  morning  you  ever 
saw,  all  made  of  sunshine  and  blue  sky  and 
bird-song  and  apple-bloom.     Ben  and  Bob  and 


"Oh,  come  —  quick 
a  monkey  —  and   K 


Baby  were  out  on  the  lawn.  Father  was  away. 
They  were  so  lonesome  they  had  to  do  some- 
thing.    So  they  dug  worms  for  bait. 

Baby  found  a  place  all  his  own  to  dig  in. 
He  hadn't  found  any  worms.  But  he  was 
having  a  good  time,  just  digging.  He  went 
nearer  and  nearer  the  road. 

By  and  by,  in  the  road,  he  saw  a  man  with 
a  hand-organ  and  a  monkey.  And  in  the 
monkey's  arms  —  when  Baby  saw  what  was 
there,  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  back  to  Ben 
and  Bob. 

"Come,"  he  panted. 
—  there's  a  man  —  and 
— K— K— " 

What  else  Baby  had  seen,  Ben  and  Bob 
didn't  know  until  they  reached  the  road. 

On  the  big  gate  post  sat  a  bright-eyed 
monkey.  In  his  arms  was  a  small  cloth  dog. 
He  sat  up  straight.  Almost,  it  seemed  that 
he  waved  a  paw  at  Ben  and  Bob  and  Baby. 

"It's  Kito!"  cried  Ben  and  Bob  and  Baby. 
"Oh,  where  did  you  get  him?" 

"The  monkey  found  him  in  a  little  tree," 
said  the  man.  "It  was  many  miles  from 
here." 

Ben  and  Bob  and  Baby  offered  the  monkey 
everything  they  could  think  of  for  Kito.  But 
he  would  not  give  him  up.  He  rocked  him. 
He  chattered  to  him.  He  slipped  him  on  his 
paw  and  made  him  bow.  He  put  him  on  his 
head  instead  of  a  cap. 

Ben  and  Bob  and  Baby  tried  to  give  the 
man  all  their  pennies  for  Kito.  But  the  man 
shook  his  head. 

By  and  by,  the  man  and  the  monkey  and 
Kito  went  away.  Kito  waved  his  paw.  The 
monkey  grinned. 

"That's  the  last  we'll  ever  see  of  Kito," 
said  Ben. 

But  it  wasn't. 

Early  next  day,   Ben  and   Bob  and   Baby 
went  for  a  walk.     By  the  side  of  the  road  they 
saw  something  white  in  the  grass.     It  moved 
about  as  if  something  jerked  it,  first  one  way,  i 
then  the  other. 

The  white  thing  was  Kito.  But  he  wasn't 
very  white  now.  He  lay  on  the  grass  where 
the  monkey  had  dropped  him.  Two  big,  fat  I 
robin  redbreasts  stood  over  him.  One  had 
him  by  the  body.  The  other  had  him  by  the 
ear.  They  both  tugged  at  him  and  pulled  out 
bits  of  fuzz  and  scolded  Jfar  all  they  were  i 
worth.  Digitized  by  LjOO^I^ 
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Helps  For  Primary  Teachers 


Of  course  you  use  Word  Builders  anH  Sentence  Builders.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  to  choose  from,  but  one  in  particular  which  has  met  with  favor  among  progressive 
teachers  is  the 

BRADLEVS 
^PHONETIC  WORD  BUILDER  NO.  1 

As  its  name  suggests,  this  builder  is  perfectly  correlated  to  the  present  phonetic 
method  of  teaching  reading.  The  box  contains  a  number  of  phonograms  with  initial 
consonants,  which,  when  placed  together,  form  a  vocabulary  of  over  two  hundred  words. 
The  cards  a^e  printed  wiUi  heavy  black  letters,  easy  to  read,  and  the  stock  used  is  strong 
manila.    Put  up  in  durable  box. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.15 

To  supplement  the  above  we  have  recently  published  a 

BRADLEY'S 
PHONETIC  WORD  BUILDER  NO.  2 

This  consists  of  diphthongs  and  double  consonants  with  endings,  which,  when  placed 
together,  form  a  vocabulary  of  about  five  hundred  words.  Same  style  of  type  and  card 
as  used  in  No.  1. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.15 

In  sentence  building  the  newest  and  one  of  the  most  effective  builders  is  found 
in  the 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading 

EXPRESSION  CARD  AND  SENTENCE  BUILDER 

This  is  a  large  card  .123^  x  24  inches,  containing  the  vocabulary  used  in  the  basal 

stories  of  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  One.     The  words  are  arranged  in  connected 

sentences,  each  card  making  a  complete  story.     One  side  is  printed  in  bold   Roman 

letters  and  the  other  in  large  script.     The  cards  are  to  be  cut  apart  by  the  pupils,  and 

the  words  aie  divided  by  ruled  lines  to  facilitate  even  cutting.     In  point  of  economy  and 

efl5ciency  this  builder  will  be  found  unusual.     There  are  four  cards  one  for  each  of  the 

first  four  basal  stories.  Any   teacher  may  procure   a   sample  by  seadlag  three 

2-ceat  MtampM  to  any  Miitoa  Bradley  Company  agency. 

Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston         New  York         I%Uadelphia         Atlanta  San  Francisco 

CHICAGO:  KANSAS  CITY: 

Thomas  Charles  Company  Hoover  Brothers 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's   Page 
Address  EDrroR,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Let  Us  Play 

Now  that  spring  is  really  with  us,  out-of-door  plays  and 
games  assume  importance  even  for  those  teachers  who 
are  not  ardent  enthusiasts  on  the  subject.  In  many  places 
the  play  festival,  held  in  some  public  park  or  playground 
and  participated  in  by  all  kindergartens  and  primary 
schools  of  the  town,  is  an  established  custom.  Next 
month  we  shall  publish  some  interesting  descriptions  and 
photographs  of  some  of  them.  Every  teacher  knows,  how- 
ever, that  certain  classes  of  children  seem  almost  to 
have  lost  the  instinct  of  play.  Perhaps  this  is  most 
noticeable  in  isolated  country  districts  and  in  the  foreign 
sections  of  crowded  towns.  The  teacher  with  a  missionary 
spirit  may  do  wonders  for  such  children,  however.  Play 
festivals  and  pageants  are  not  always  possible,  and  some- 
times people  do  not  know  how  to  co-operate  where  they 
are  possible.  But  listen  to  this  account  of  his  work  by  the 
supervisor  of  playgrounds  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.: 

"Last  summer  in  connection  with  the  playground  work 
I  determined  to  try  street  play  as  an  experiment.  I  selected 
a  street  in  the  foreign  district  where  whole  families  seemed 
to  spend  the  evenings  on  the  doorsteps  and  in  the  street. 
It  was  a  narrow  street  off  the  main  thoroughfare  and  in  the 
early  evening  was  almost  free  from  automobiles  and  teams. 

"Clad  in  a  gray  flannel  shirt  with  sleeves  rolled  to  the 
elbows,  a  worn  pair  of  trousers,  tennis  shoes  and  an  old 
soft  hat,  I  sauntered  down  the  street.  The  children  knew 
me  as  the  playground  supervisor  and  came  out  and  spoke 
to  me.  I  bowed  to  the  parents,  chatted  with  the  children 
and  finally  asked  a  group  of  them  if  they  would  like  to  have 
some  games  and  sports  with  me.  They  were  delighted  and 
began  to  call  to  their  parents  and  jabber  in  two  or  three 
languages  which  I  was  not  able  to  understand,  but  I  could 
see  from  the  gestures  that  the  adults  were  pleased. 

"I  selected  such  of  the  fathers  and  elder  brothers  as 
could  speak  English  for  judges  and  time-keepers  and  started 
the  small  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  on  a  fifteen  yards 
dash;  then  the  older  ones  on  a  fifteen  yards  jump.  The 
one  covering  this  distance  in  the  fewest  number  of  jumps 
was  the  winner.  We  also  played  Duck  on  the  Rock^  Drop 
the  Handkerchief  and  Three  Deep. 

"When  I  left,  the  parents  thanked  me  and  asked  me 
to  come  again.  One  Italian  said  in  broken  English, '  Gooda 
time!    Gooda  time!    Come  anuder  tima  1 ' 

"The  next  time  that  I. went,  they  gave  me  a  welcome 
cheer  and  children  and  parents  from  two  adjacent  streets 
began  to  join  us  even  before  the  first  game  had  been  chosen. 

"The  third  night  as  I  turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  I 
found  that  they  were  already  playing  and  that  the  crowd 
of  spectators  and  participants  was  larger  than  on  the 
previous  nights.  The  fact  that  they  had  started  their  own 
games  was  very  gratifying,  as  I  always  aim  to  lead  the 
children  towards  the  management  of  their  own  games. 

"  Having  started  this  street  play  rather  late  in  the  summer 
and  being  especially  busy  with  my  other  work,  I  regret 
to  say  I  did  not  go  again.  But  my  experiment  had  proved 
satisfactorily  to  me  that  the  children  enjoy  such  play  and 
that  it  furnishes  recreation  and  enjoyment  for  the  parents 
as  well.  One  very  pleasing  feature  was  that  several  men 
who  usually  spent  the  evenings  in  bar-rooms  stayed  by  their 
homes  to  enjoy  the  fun  and  took  great  pride  in  being  officials. 

"In  street  play  I  think  the  manner  of  approach  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.    The  people  of  this  class  would  not 


welcome  a  man  too  much  dressed  up  nor  one  who  began  by 
telling  them  of  their  needs  which  he  had  come  to  supply. 
I  did  not  even  announce  that  I  would  visit  them.  I  simply 
walked  through  the  street,  dressed  as  I  have  described,  and 
after  chatting  with  the  neighbors  on  everyday  topics  asked 
them  if  they  would  like  to  have  me  help  them  start  some 
games,  as  though  the  thought  had  just  occurred  to  me." 

A  Unique  School 

The  Editor  has  received  so  many  letters  and  articles 
from  teachers  who  are  already  trying,  sometimes  under  the 
most  unlikely  conditions,  to  put  Dr.  Montessori's  ideas 
into  practice  in  their  own  schools,  that  it  is  evident  teach  rs 
feel  the  need  of  less  formality  and  more  natural  surroiidings 
in  dealing  with  little  children.  Mrs.  Marietta  Johnson, 
who  has  for  some  time  conducted  a  school  in  Alabama  which, 
in  many  respects,  is  based  on  the  principles  advocated  by 
the  Italian  teacher,  talks  very  interestingly  about  her  ex- 
periment. For  entrance  to  this  school  the  requirements 
were  based  on  attainments  in  reading,  writing,  and 
number.  The  program  included  singing,  games,  dramati- 
zation, reciting  poems,  informal  sense  culture,  field-geog- 
raphy and  nature  study. 

"The  test  of  everything  we  did  was,  Does  it  make  the 
body  stronger,  the  mind  bigger,  the  soul  sweeter?  If  it 
did,  we  kept  it  up.  If  it  did  not,  we  dropped  it.  It  was  an 
out-of-doors  school,  producing  out-of-doors  children.  Chil- 
dren were  sometimes  sent  to  us,  to  get  well  of  illnesses! 
How  they  love  to  learn  if  they  are  not  forced  to  it!  The 
school  had  been  in  existence  only  four  or  five  days  when 
the  children  began  to  beg  me  to  show  them  how  to  read. 
They  didn't  need  to  be  given  tasks.  Then  one  child  came 
to  me  who  had  achieved  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
able  to  write  his  name.  Instantly  all  wished  to  write  their 
names.  Another  child  could  figure  a  little.  All  immedi- 
ately wished  to  figure.  They  could  see  that  the. ability 
to  figure  carried  its  reward  with  it.  The  child  who  under- 
stood such  matters  had  a  power  which  they  did  not  have. 
They  wished  to  have  as  much  power  as  he  had,  and  learned 
eagerly,  not  because  we  ordered  them  to  learn,  or  even  asked 
them  to,  but  because  they  really  wished  to  learn.  How 
much  easier  the  wish  makes  learning! 

"We  make  our  children  do  too  many  things,  we  do  not 
let  them  do  enough  things.  The  ^reat  objection 'which 
the  average  man  or  woman  finds  to  my  plan  of  letting  chil- 
dren do  as  they  please,  in  great  measure,  and  trusting  to 
their  right  instincts,  is  that  if  we  do  not  hold  Iheiii  close 
to  difficult  tasks,  they  will  not  in  their  childhood  be  pre- 
paring for  afte  i;fe,  which  is  full  of  difficult  tasks.  To  this 
I  have  a  double  answer.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  permitting  children  to  fulfil  desires  which  may  be 
properly  classed  as  pure  caprice,  although  I  do  believe  in 
letting  them  follow  their  logical  desire,  which  is  sure  to  be 
the  expression  of  their  individuality.  But  I  should  }je  the 
last  person  to  deny  that  a  child  must  often  be  protected 
from  himself.  Second,  when  anyone  does  a  difficult  and 
distasteful  thing,  and  gains  power  by  so  doing,  which 
is  undeniably  frequently  the  case,  it  is  not  a  task  into  which 
he  has  been  forced  against  his  will,  but  one  which  his  own 
reasoning  powers  have  shown  him  that  he  ought  to  do, 
that  his  own  logic  has  convinced  him  is  a  necessity  to  the 
attainment  of  an  end  that  he  himself  desires.  Compel 
him  to  do  this  work  and  he  will  not  be  benefited  by  it." 
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N.  E.  A. 

Resolutions,  Department  of 

Superintendence 

The  following  resolutions,  among  others, 

were  passed  at  the  meeting  in  February 

of  the  Department  of  Superintendence: 

Resolved: 

1  That  the  Department  of  Superin 
tendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso 
ciation  recognizes  the  vital  importance 
of  raising  the  efficiency  of  rural  schools 
and  strongly  urges  their  supervision  by 
expert,  non-political  county  or  district 
superintendents  appointed  by  non-politi 
cal  boards  or  commissions. 

2  That  we  favor  the  continued  agi 
talion,  discussion,  development  and  exten 
sion  of  industrial,  agricultural,  and  voca- 
tional training,  and  guidance  for  both 
boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  of  this  coun 
try,  and  believe  such  work  should  have 
the  encouragement  and  financial  support 
of  national,  state,  and  local  governments 

3  That  we  endorse  differentiation 
in  courses  of  study  in  the  last  two  years 
of  grammar-school  work. 

4  That  we  hold  the  logical  and  sane 
education  for  the  American  girl  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  be  fully  as  important 
as  is  that  for  the  twentieth  century  boy, 
and  believe  that  the  making  of  courses 
of  study  to  meet  her  special  needs  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  enlist  the  best 
thought  and  effort  of  the  most  earnest  and 
efficient  school  men  and  women  of  our  day. 

5  That  we  advocate  the  wider  use 
of  the  school  plant  for  educational,  social, 
and  civic  purposes  up  to  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns. 

6  That  we  believe  there  is  urgent  need 
for  fuller  development  and  better  support 
for  night  and  vacation  schools. 

7  That  we  urge  our  national  Congress 
to  give  the  fullest  possible  recognition 
of,  and  financial  support  to,  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  now  doing  such  excellent 
work  under  the  supervision  of  Commis- 
sioner Claxton. 

8  That  we  recommend  expert  surveys 
and  investigations  of  school  systems  as 
helpful  and  valuable,  when  made  by 
broad-minded,  constructive  committees, 
inspired  by  right  educational  motives, 
working  under  properly  constituted  au- 
thority and  wholly  free  from  commercialism. 

9  We  recommend  the  action  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  in  ap- 
pointing a  committee  on  the  Economy  of 
Time,  and  recommend  the  continuance 
of  such  committee  with  adequate  financial 
support  to  prosecute  its  work. 

10  That  while  we  believe  uniformity 
in  clerical,  administrative,  and  business 
phases  of  school  work  would  increase  effi- 
ciency, we  advocate  such  liberality  and 
diversity  in  strictly  educational  phases 
as  to  encourage  initiative  upon  the  part 
of  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers 
in  studying  their  particular  problems  and 
in  providing  for  the  complex  and  varied 
needs  of  individual  pupils  and  communities. 


Sailing  From  Boston  July  1 

Visttlng     England,    Holland,    France,    Qermany, 

Aus  rian  Tyrol  Switzerland  and  lta!y. 

PRICE,  $375.00 

A  ttractlve  Feature *.  Automobiling  through  Shakes- 
peare country.  Dutch  canaU  by  motor  bont.  Steamer 
on  Lake  Lucerne  to  Tele's  Chapel.  Axenstraase.  As- 
cent of  Rigi.  Forty-mile  Diive  in  heart  of  Alps. 
Sunday  at  Montreux  and  Cattle  of  Chillon.  A  visit  to 
Oberammer(;au  and  home  of  Anton  Lang. 

For  full  information  address 
DANIEL  A.  TEAR,  Ph.D.,  Priacipal,  Qlaiiteae  Sckeel, 
5232  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


C>Lil*    4.  I  HE*    1-*!  ■KH'LMI'H     lUajIC^B    "*     m^ 

ton  *N«  i^TMliTCO     *  Bin  »OU»  ■**"■■ 


FAITHFUL  SERVICE  FOR  YOU 

y^  hen  wc  soy  that  no  nih^r  corrraportflencc  iurhooL  is  in  the  ^ me  cks*  with  the  Inteii^Ute  wc  d-r  not  Atk  you 
to  uccei:4l  our  uEL^ujifxirteJ  P'orrJ  A«  the  truth      Examine  in  to   ihc  m^iU^r  tor  ycjuririf       No  nthcr  !»chfK>l   oi  \\t 
kind    hx^   'fi  LmptiTisei   ksckfupon  the  eriHcUbfuL   ^orM,       Muff  ihaiii  IwltjLv  nw  .ir.»ni:  rcsi'jcnc^:   bi^EooIs 
-  universities,  coUe^?»  Bnii  state  nomiaU— cxteti J  ucci:edttt>l  f<rLitJon».  iiiid 
Vi'-Tt  i*  not  a^»ther  rtirrtt^|i»^ndence  iscbool  h  the  world  Ih^t  hi*  thovfn 
itv?JF  worthy  uf  tJiis  diitincliun.      tt  menn^  thai  our  work  i^   ri.to^iwd 
a-  i«>tjnd  Jinrj  pAlqriwicil  by  the  Iwrtt    educuLorih   in   the    Cpittd    State* 
Whcft  another  ^ichwrmnkea  ckim^  in  this  iJlrctLion  Sik  fur  the  tmoic%  oi 

GET  READY  FOR  NEXT  FALL 

Pririvin.-  M  tciii:  h  4  lurrtrr  scboM  thin  uvcr  brf-jre  Our  h«lj>  in  Jcfinitt' 
ami  (M^mfJ^'ieflt  The  inter.-tUte  ii  th^f  tCicher'^  cfjiresjw^fitlencc  -chtxil;  i^'i 
Ihi-*  fict  havp  it»  proper  ami  wfiKh^y  intluenr:?  when  you  M-lett  thciLtufol 
wiih  whirh  in  *tudy  Stmne  Normal  mv  iew^,  tbymu^Rh  ALademic  coorws, 
lln^  jjftl  couFits^  in  Met  bod  >  of  Teaching  (?vct  f>ffeirEJ,  V\'ritc  to-day.  and 
tfll  u-  ejiutlv  vk\uI  you  need. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

623.629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAGO 


t   -tiTWi    K)M«« 


Primaiiy  EotTCATiO!*— Mny 


A  Place  to  Reat  and  Oct  Wall 

SACRED  HEART  SANITARIUM,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Finest  Accommodations —  17-Acre  Park.    Ideal  for  all  run-down  conditions.     Baths  and  apparatus  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  the  successful  treatment  of  Xervousness.  Rheumatism.  Heart  and  Stomach  Troubles.     Non-Sectarian. 
Write  Slater   Snpartort  or  Dr.  Stack  for  Booklet  J. 


:y^^ 
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Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils 

HUNDREDS  OF  8UBJ£GTS~BEST  STENCILS  MADE.  SENT  PREPAID 

Borders,  each  5c.    Sunbonnet  Babies :  Dutch 
Babies;     Brownies;     Chicks;      Rabbits; 
Easter;  Tulips;   Roses;   Pansies:   Dutch 
Boys;    Dutch    Girls;     Birds;       Morning 
Glories;    Brownies   Planting  Trees;    Ap- 
ple Blossoms:  Flags;  Strawberries;  But- 
terflies: Dandelions;  Jack-in- Pulpit;  Ivy. 
Portraits,   Animals,  etc.     Size   17x22  inches* 
each    5c.      Longfellow;    Field;    Washing- 
ton;   Lincoln;    Special    Easter;    Horse; 
Cow;  Dog;  Fox;   Bear;  Elephant:  Pig; 
Lion;   Sheep;  Wolf;  Owl;   Hen;  Roost- 
er;   Eagle;    Locomotive;   Steamer;   Mill. 
Other  Stencils.    22x34  inches,  each  10c.     Lo^  Cabin;  Washington  on  Horse;  Flag;  Program; 
Roll  of  Honor;   Welcome;    Hiawatha;   Name  any  Calendar,  Map  or  Physiology   Subject. 
Map   Stencils.      34x44    inches,    each    20c.      L'nitcd    States;    Any    Continent;    Any    State;    Any 

Group  of  States.     You  may  name  any  of  above  maps  9x12,  at  3c  each  for  seat  work. 
Special  Stencils.     Fifty  different  Busywork  Stencils,  medium  size,  35c;  Fifteen  different  Com- 
mon   Bird    Sen-cils,    15c;    Forty   different   Phonic   Stencils,   about   9x12   inches.    60c;    Five- 
inch  Ornamental  Alphabet,  20c;  Script  Alphabet  for  blackboard,  capitals,  smaH  letters  and 
figures,  complete  set  for  10c.     Roosevelt  on  Horse  10c;  L^nde  Sam  10c;  Spread  Eagle  lOc. 
Colored  Chalk.     Very  beft,  doz.  assorted,  iSc;  2  doz.  2Sc.     Blue  Sumping  Powder,  1  bag  10c. 
Note.     You  may  have  one-fifth  off  if  you  order  not  less  than  $1.00  worth  of  above  goods. 

itiiir*iiR 

Latta's  Helps  for  Teachers 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH  AND  THE  LEAST  EXPENSIVE 

One-third  off  if  you  order  not  less  than  $1.50  worth  of  following  goods. 


Goods  are  sent  prepaid  at  once. 
Blackboard  Stencil  of  above  Overall  Boys,  lOe 

Teacher's    Bulletin    (quarterly)    1    year 25c 

Latta's  Book  for  Teachers SOc 

Parm  Stories  for  Pupils  and  Teachers 10c 

41   New  Paper  Cutting  Designs 1 5c 

30  Construction  Patterns  on  heavy  cardboard 

in  four  colors,  ready  to  make  up 40c 

Note.     Primary  or  Rural  Teachers  who  do 

not  have   the   above   six   articles   will   do 

well  to  consider  them  in  the  first  order. 

Hints  and  Devices  for  Teachers 20c 

New   Primary  Arithmetic   Cards 1 5c 

New    Primary   Sewing  Cards 20c 

50  Drawings  to  color,  assorted 15c 

16  Common  Tiirds  in  Colors  with  descript'n,  15c 
16  Birds  to  Color,  drawn  from  above,  6x9.. 10c 

50  Outline  Maps,  8j4xll,  name  maps 20c 

50  Booklet  Covers  to  Color,  6x9,  assorted,  20c 

'iqitized  by   _  _ 
ADDRESS,  JOHN  LATTA,   BOX  ^^,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 


50  Popular  Pictures,  half  cent  size,  ass*ted,  15c 

25  Public  School  Report  Cards  for 10c 

15  of  Latta's  Weaving  Mats  for 10c 

30  Large  Drawings  for  Children  to  color..  18c 
Tickets— Good,  Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  10c 

25  Prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject 10c 

Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  Paper.  20x30.  for 10c 

12  Sheets  Transparent  Tracing  Paper 15c 

Gummed  Stars,  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box,  10c 

Black  Letters  and  Fig's,   j4-in.  high,  set,  25c 

Black  Letters  and  Figures,  1  in.  high,  set.. 20c 

Black  Letters  and  Figures,  4  in.  high,  set..  10c 

Letters  and  Figures,  1  in.  high,  to  color...  12c 

Script  Letters  and  rig's,  2  in.,  to  color... 1 5c 

Toy  Money  of  all  our  Coins  and  Bills,  set,  25c 

Brown    or    Carbon-tone     Pictures,      16x20, 

Washington ;  Lincoln  ;  Christ  at  Twelve : 

Sistine    Madonna  :      Angelusi-^Gleaners ; 

Wind  Mill,  1  for  20c;  4  forf 
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Good  Cheer  Days     IX 

Alice  E.  Allen 

Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east, 
And  the  little  birds  sang  west  I  —  Mrs.  Browning 

Every  season  is  brimful  and  running  over  with  its  own  particular 
Good  Cheer.  There  is  enough  to  fill  every  school-room  in  the  land  — 
and  still  there  will  be  plenty  left.    Be  sure  you  get  your  share. 

The  thought  of  May  is  Growth  —  the  beauty  of  growth,  the  happi- 
ness of  growth,  everywhere  expressing  itself  in  song.  We  can't  help 
growing  a  little  ourselves.  And  we  can't  help  singing,  either.  Let 
the  Good  Cheer  of  the  month,  then,  be  Growth  and  Song. 

May  Cheer 

With  happy  sounds  and  sights  and  scents, 
The  world  of  May  seems  overflowing, 

And  yet  the  happiest  thing  of  all 
Is  just  the  knowing  things  are  growing. 

Songs 

Song  of  bird  and  song  of  bee, 

Song  of  flow'r-bells  rung  by  elves, 
Song  of  wind  and  leaf  and  brook  — 

Come,  "Let's  Sing  a  Song,  Ourselves!" 

Song  and  Growth 

We,  with  everything,  must  grow  — 
Can't  help  growing,  now,  you  know, 
And  with  sweet  things  all  up-springing, 
Can't  help,  either  —  can  you  —  singing? 

A  Help 

Maybe  a  song 

Helps  growth  along  — 
It's  best  to  be  sweet 

As  well  as  strong! 

Brimming  Over 

The  world's  just  brimming  over 

Of  sweetness  not  half  guess'd, 
Though  winds  to  try  are  telling, 

And  flowers  do  their  best, 
"And  little  birds  are  singing  east. 

And  little  birds  are  singing  west!" 

A  May  Wish 

May  the  sunny  thoughts  of  sunny  things 

On  golden  pinions  dart, 
Like  happy  little  birds  of  May, 

And  sing  within  your^heart! 


Lilacs 

The  lilacs,  lavender  and  white, 

In  doorways  and  in  fields, 
Are  plumed  knights.    Upon  their  arms, 

They  wear  their  leaf-green  shields. 

The  Sky  Garden 

May  is  a  laughing  Dolly  Varden, 

The  little  clouds  are  flowers  in  her  garden, 

Yellow  as  buttercups,  crimson  as  clover. 

White  as  the  snowflakes;  —  the  wind  sweeps  over, 

And  across  the  blue  of  her  garden  high. 

The  pretty  flow'r-p)etals  lightly  fly. 

A  Walk 

We  went  for  a  walk,  the  other  day, 

My  little  friend  and  I  — 
She  led  the  way  through  a  clover  field, 

All  under  the  blue  bright  sky. 

We  went  along  through  a  forest  green. 

And  stopped  to  play  in  the  shade. 
With  the  bright-eyed  cowslips  growing  there. 

Till  the  day  began  to  fade. 

Then  on  we  hurried,  hand  in  hand. 

Along  the  meadow's  edge. 
Crept  under  a  bridge  and  tumbled  down 

A  little  rocky  ledge. 

Who  is  my  friend?    Why,  you  know  her  well, 

Her  home's  in  a  mossy  nook; 
Take  a  walk  with  her  —  you^  have  the  best  time 

She's  the  little  runaway  brook. 

A  Fairy  Ring 

I  know  as  well  as  anything 

I've  found  a  real  true  fairy  ring, 

It's  made  of  toadstools  standing  round. 

They're  gnomes  with  some  enchantment  boun.l 

Wish  rd  grow  small,  I'd  creep  right  under. 
And  there  I'd  find  —  I  woulchi't  wonder  — 
A  little  doorway  close  at  hand, 
A-leading  straight  to  Fairy  Land. 

Oh,  bees  and  birds  and  flowers  small 
Of  course  it's  nice  to  be  so  tall, 
But  think  of  all  the  things  I'd  do, 
If  I  were  liMe,  just  like  you!       '  r^r^rs\r> 
{Continued  on  page  316)  fOOW  IC 
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Make  Your 
Blood    Pure 

By  taking  THE  SPRING   MEDICINE 


010    • 


Sarsaparilla 


Made    from    Boots,    Barks,    Herbs    and 
other  valuable  ingredients. 
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SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 

Fur    Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Qj-ddes*  intludinp  ill  supplies  Ptrtain- 

iffiVtihr  intiuir,.t.  branches,  such  as 
Manujil  Trainitin  Supplies,  Drawing 
Patter.  Mtchanka  I  Drawiiur  Supplies 
and  Designs,  Reed,  Raffia,  Cross 
Stilch  Canvas,  Scrim,  Monks' Cloth, 
Burlaps,  Construction  Papers,  Chair 
C^ne.  Book  Bindbg,  and  Weaving 
MatcTiaLs, 

For  Sp«cUl  Spring  Catakg  just  is- 
sued address 

GARDEN  CITY  EDUCATIONAL  CO. 
Box  8       110  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chlcaco,  111. 


June  17  to  Atigiut  8 
IN  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  COURSES 
MONTESSORI  METHODS  We  arcprepared  to 
offer  an  unusual  course  for  Primary  and  Kindctgarten 
Teacbers  this  summer,  and  would  suggest  that  you  in- 
quire «Jly,  as  our  school  will  be  limited  to  an  enroll- 
mttt  of  60  studenU.  ComforUble  Dormitory.  Address 
National  Kbidenarten  College.  Elizabeth  Harrison, 
Ite.,fonneriy  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  Box  32. 
I2w0  Michisan  Avenue.  Chicago. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 

June  27  to  August  I 

IN    PtlYSICAL    EDUCATION 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Parsons,  Director 

Nonnal  course  in  Physical  Training  for  Physical 
Daectors  and  PUyground  Workers.  CUaaes  wfll  be 
omducted  m  Folk  Dancing,  i&thetic  Dancing.  Public 
School  GymnasUcs.  and  Playground  Courses.  These 
counes  are  especially  pointed  for  beginners  who  wish 
f andunental  instruction,  ^-cnndly,  for  those  with  some 
e^mace  in  teaching  wno  aesire  additional  instruction 
Third,  teachers  can  acquire  additional  material  for 
broadoiing  the  scope  of  their  work  in  the  way  of  drills, 
rtc^Fourth,  teachers  seeking  advanced  instructions  in 
theocy  and  practice  who  cannot  give  the  time  duruig 
the  regular  school  year.  Credit  for  the  summer  work 
will  be  given  on  the  regular  course  of  the  schoo  1  to  those 
seekinca  diptoma.  For  particulars  address.  CHICAGO 
^3bL  6f  PHYSlcSl  EDUCATION  AND  EX- 
P^ESSJONj    Box    U    430    S.    WabMh    Avenue, 

Complete  Scholarship 

ART  FREE 

SPECIAL  LIMITED  OFFEIT- 

Vitf  iiv    d^tHnriLUk'-E^  to    pmvp  [*■, 
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NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSO- 
CIATION MEETS  IN  JULY 

The  location  of  the  1913  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  has  been 
definitely  fixed  for  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
dates  being  July  7-11.  The  National 
Council  of  Education  will  meet  on  Satur- 
day, July  5,  and  Sunday,  July  6,  will  be 
observed  as  Educational  Sunday,  as  has 
been  the  custom  for  several  years. 

The  Western  Passenger  Association,  and 
the  Trans-Continental  Passenger  As^ia- 
tion,  within  whose  bounds  3ie  meeting 
is  held,  have  granted  a  rate  from  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  westward,  and  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  eastward,  which  should 
insure  a  large  attendance  from  all  of  the 
territory  in  the  central  and  western 
sections. 

The  definite  rates  east  of  the  territory 
of  the  Central  Passenger  Association,  have 
not  yet  been  settled,  but  assurances  have 
been  received  that  they  will  be  as  low  for 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  as  are  granted  for  any  other 
meeting  this  year. 

The  railroads  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt 
Lake  are  planning  special  rates  to  nearby 
points  of  interest;  $1.50  added  to  the 
regular  rate  will  carry  the  passenger  to 
Yellowstone  Park,  where  special  accom- 
modations will  be  made  for  the  care  of  the 
large  number  of  our  members  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
see  "Nature's  Wonderland."  One  form 
of  ticket  which  will  be  on  sale  is  a  through 
coast  ticket  with  stop-over  privileges. 
This  is  bound  to  be  very  popular  with  a 
large  number  of  our  people. 

The  states  in  the  territory  of  Utah  are 
counting  upon  securing  a  large  percentage 
of  their  teachers  as  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Utah  has  guaranteed  a  member- 
ship of  three  thousand;  California  ex- 
pects to  send  one  thousand  of  her  teach- 
ers; and  other  states  will  do  relatively 
as  well. 

The  plans  already  made  with  regard 
to  the  program  insure  a  meeting  which  it 
will  be  worth  while  crossing  the  continent 
to  attend. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Utah  has 
established  a  precedent  in  the  history  of 
the  Association  by  makkng  an  appropria- 
tion of  seven  thousand  dollars  for  enter- 
tainment. The  local  accommodations  of 
Salt  Lake  City  are  the  most  favorable 
for  the  holding  of  a  convention  such  as 
ours  to  be  found  in  any  city  in  the  Union. 
The  general  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
Tabernacle,  an  auditoriiun  seating  ten 
thousand  persons  and  with  perfect  acoustic 
properties.  The  Hotel  Utah,  situated 
across  the  street  from  the  Tabernacle,  will 
be  the  headquarters.  Withm  five  blocks 
of  the  Tabernacle,  enough  churches  and 
halls  are  available  to  supply  all  the  meet- 
ing places  necessary  for  the  several  de- 
partmental sessions. 

The  local  executive  conmiittee  is  as 
follows: 

D.  H.  Christensen,  Superintendent  of 
Schools;  A.  C.  Nelson,  State  Superintend- 
ent; Charles  Tyng,  Commercial  Club; 
J.  T.  Kingsbury,  President  State  Univer- 
sity; Mrs.  A.  J.  Gorham,  President  State 
Federation  Woman's  Clubs. 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should  Weigh 


You  can  I  know  you 

cati.  b«>fius*  1  liav^  i*- 
ducfld  i5,D(jO  women  axitl 
hiiv«  built  up  Ihfit  mATi> 
more— scientifically,  nal- 
uriilly,  without  dry  lis,  in 
U^r  privacy  of  their  own 

You  Can 

Be  Weil 

I  can  btiild  ui>  your  vitiil- 
ity— al  the  same  tinie  I 
strenstheii  your  heart  ac- 
lion;  c;in  Leach  you  hovf 
tohreflthe.  tostaiuip  w^llc 
[ttid  relieve  £u?h  ail- 
Tuenita  as 

ttttiMtmctt,  lowwll  liTtr^ 
cvutJpttiH.  Endiietitivs,  «tc. 
Of!^ /m/// titriifs :  "I  w«ir1i 
^i  [liiUi^djS  ic*;s,  and  I  havo 
fT^ined  wDuderJully  in 

AH'7£k£riiiyti    "Lisi  May 
1  weiffheci  im  ponnda.  thiJ 
May  1   wciffh  ij6^  and  ohl 
lieelSQ  WRLL." 
Write  lod&jr  for  tat 
§T^4>  booklet 
I  him  lud  f.  wDTHJi  rful  esqwri- 


Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept  ?^.        624  Michigan  BouL,  Chicago 

AaUMr  «f  -  -<iTvwth  la  StliAAi' ' .  '  '^1  (.f    ^ 


BE  NOT  ''THE  LAST  TO 
LAY  THE  OLD  ASIDE/' 

The  old  way  was  to  let  the  pupils  use  any 
sort  of  Lead  Pencil  they  wished.  The 
new  way  is  better — read  of  it  in  the 
Dixon  School  Pencil  Books  and  see  it  in 
the  samples  of  THE  BIQ  THREE.  These 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge  if  you  will  tell 
us  where  you  teach  and  make  it  known  to 
us  that  you  would  like  to  be  intAxiuced. 

Be  not  ''the  laat  to  lay  the  old  aalde" 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


ENTERTAINIIENTS 


^uisop:^ 


m&Ta 


Mediterranean;  Gibraltar:  Italy,  including  the  Amalfi 
Drive,  Bhie  Grotto,  Pompeii;  Switzerland:  The  RhiM 
Country;    Holland;    Belgium;  Paris;  London. 

Scotland  and  Shakenpeare  country  $35  extra. 

"  People  are  bom  not  made  who  know  how  to  taka 
you  on  a  summer  tour.  Miss  Fiti  Gerald  is  a  natural 
leader,"  said  Mrs.  Eva  KeUogg  when  editor  of  Priwisry 
BducitHon. 

MARY  E.  FITZQERALD 

224  N.  HamUn  Ave.,  ChlcMg9 


CMssmS'S, 

.      FACTORY  TO  YOU 

For  CoUigBySGiMl,  SocMy  ir  Lftfp 

DMeriptiT*  oateloff  with  sttracMTs  prIoM  mailMl  | 

lre«  apon  r«qiiMt.    Bihar  dy  !•  of  pin  •  b«r«  Ulna-  ^ 

tntod  with  ABythrM  l«tt«n  and  flgarM,  oB«ortwo 

•olora  of  •okincl.    STERUNa   SILVER,  2S«  Mohi 

$2.  BO    dosMii     SILVER    PLATE,     lOo     ••oh  |     (1.00 

■ASTIAN  BROS.  CO.  u  BA8TIAN  BLDQ. .  ROCHESTER.  N.T. 


4 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.'^g;^S^*JSSS! 

S^?f^*L"'  I^oltations.  Dlaloffnes,  Plays,  MarohM! 

Games.  Sonffs,  Toaohora'  Books  and  DlotionuteS 
Reward  and  Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sswlnff fNumblS 
Raadlncr,  Alphabet  and  Bosywork  Cards,  Reports! 
Reoords.  Certifloates.  Dlplomaa,  Drawing  Sten^ 

SSS^SJiS^^iJ^^l''  OoforedPiffa.  SSfsTSSj 
Papers,  Stjm,  Festooning,  Drapery,  Flaffs.  Raffla! 
gjwln^  m^ette.  NeeineiT  8ols£>ri.  BlaSbSSS 
■rasers.  Crayons,  Maps,  Globes.  aU  Bohool  OoodS 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUOH  A  00.,.WABRBN.  F4* 
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{Continued  from  page  314) 

May  Flowers 

(For  one,  or  three  little  folks) 

Ev'ry  day 

Of  May's  a  gay  day, 
Why  not  make 

Of  it  a  May  Day? 

Fill  it  fuU 

Of  flow'rs  for  sad  folks. 
There'll  be  still 

Enough  for  glad  folks. 

Have  no  flow'rs? 

Give  love  and  laughter  — 
Flow'rs  of  cheer 

WOl  bloom  right  after! 

In  Early  Spring 

(For  two  little  folks,  with  a  chorus  recitation  of  as  many  as  desired 
for  last  stanza.) 

First 

It's  just  a  tiny  little  thing  — 

This  speckled  egg  —  in  early  spring  — 

But  oh,  the  color  that  it  holds  — 

The  glinting  browns  and  blues  and  golds. 

Second 

It's  just  a  tiny  little  thing, 

This  op'ning  bud  —  in  early  spring, 

But  oh,  the  honey  that  it  brews. 

Of  sunbeams  warm  and  shimmering  dews. 

Chorus 

Oh  where  would  happy  summer  be, 

Her  color,  scent,  and  melody. 

If  spring  did  not,  unseen,  apart 

Keep  all  these  sweet  things  in  her  heart? 

Going  to  the  Woods 

*  (A  little  counting  exercise,  in  which,  if  preferred,  the  Violets,  Quaker 
Ladies,  Cherry  Bloom,  Robins,  Thrush,  Oriole,  and  Bobolink  may  be 
ihown  following  the  speaker  in  a  merry  march  to  rhythm  of  verses.) 

You  thought  I  was  the  only  one 

Who  went  into  the  woods? 
Oh,  no,  six  pretty  violets 

Went  with  me,  in  blue  hoods. 

Two  little  Quaker  Ladies,  too. 

As  fair  as  fair  could  be. 
One  cherry  bloom,  that  ran  a  race 

With  robins,  one,  two,  three. 

One  oriole,  one  merry  thrush, 
One  saucy  bobolink  — 
.    How  many  went  into  the  woods? 
You'd  better  tell,  I  think. 


Flying   Song 

(Adapted  and  altered  from  verse,  called  "Song,  The  Flying  Bird," 
author  unknown.  Make  into  a  pretty  little  game,  children  playing 
bird  f  and  flying  about  gaily.) 

Fly,  little  birds,  in  the  golden  sim, 
Fly,  little  birds,  till  the  day  is  done, 
Fly,  little  birds,  where  grasses  play, 
Fly  to  the  blue  sky  far  away. 

Fly,  fly,  fly,  fly,  fly,  fly, 

Fly  to  the  blue  sky  far  away, 
'Up,  up,  up,  fly  —  and  then, 
Oh,  be  sure  fly  down  again! 


A  May  Cold 

(For  two  little  boys,  one  as  child,  one  as  frog.) 

Child  {anxiously) 

Poor  froggie,  out  in  the  twilight  gold, 

I'm  sorry  you've  taken  such  a  cold! 
Frog 

You'd  better  go  in  —  it's  getting  worse, 

'*Ker  chug,  chug,  chug!" 

Child 

Say  —  but  you're  hoarse! 


Flowers  of  Memory  Day 

(For  four  little  children,  or  four  groups,  if  preferred.  At  close  of 
recitation,  a  Memory  Day  Song  may  be  suiig,  with  slow  march  and 
motions  of  strewing  flowers.) 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


All 


The  mosses  green 
All  lightly  creep 

Where  many  a  soldier 
Lies  asleep. 

The  apple  tree 

Her  blossoms  brave 
Drops  gently  on 

A  soldier's  grave. 

Sweet  violets  spring 
And  half  surround 

With  purple  fragrance 
Many  a  mound. 

And  clover  bloom 
With  tender  breath 

On  many  a  grave 
Has  laid  its  wreath. 

And  so  the  flowers 
Their  off'rings  lay 

Throughout  the  land 
On  Memory  Day! 
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You  Are  as  Old  as  You  Look 

"Why  is  not  the  skin  of  your  face  as  fair  and  firm 
as  that  of  your  body?  If  you  look  older  than  you 
are,  it  h  because  you  are  not  doing  what  you  should 
to  help  nature.    My  exercises  in 

Physical  Culture 

for  the  Face 

do  for  the  face  what  my  exercises  for  the  body  have 
done  for  the  health  and  figures  of  60,000  women. 
Results  are  quick  and  maneJous.  In  six  to  ten 
minutes  a  day  you  can  do  more  with  these  exercises  at 
home  than  massage  will  accomplish  in  an  hour  a  day 
in  a  beauty  parlor." 

—Susanna  Cocroft. 
MiM  Cocroft,  after  year*  of  experience,  hat  prepared  the 
Inirruction*  for  thit  coune,  including  alto  the  care  of  the 
Hair.  I7M,  Haada  aad  F*cl. 

WrinkNt  Flabby.  Thin  Ntck    taJlew.  FrMkltd  Skin 

Dottbla  Chint    Crow's  Fftt  Oindruff    | 

Tirtd  EyM        Pimplti  Thin.  Oity  Hair 

Poiwhti  Undir  Ey«  Sagging  Facial  Minelti 
TanMr.  Inflamad  Fttt 
■nd  many  other  blemishea  are  lelieved  and  overcome. 
The  exprvaiion  it  invigorated,  the  tliin  cleared,  the  hair 
made  glotaj,  more  abundant,  the  eye*  stronger  and  brighter, 
the  feet  comfortable,  hands  tntooth.  Our  pupils  luok  10 
^•ars  joaager  after  our  course     Write  fur  FRKI  booklet 

QRACE-MILDRED  CULTURE  COURSE 
624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  19,  CHICAGO 


BUILDERS 

Price,  2  to  5  cents  per  set. 

Why  pay  more  for  goods  no  better? 

Send  at  once  for  two  free  sample  sets. 

The  E.  T.  CURTIS  CO. 
NOR  WALK,  OHIO         LA  CROSSE,  WIS.  ^ 


WE  WANT 


a  few  alert,  energetic  and 
successful  school  men  and 
women  to  represent  us  in 
Massachusetts  and  adjoining  states  in  our 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 

EXTENSION  WORK 

Before  planning  your  summer  work  defi- 
nitely you  certainly  owe  it  to  yourself  to  inves- 
tigate our  proposition,  which  is  extended  only 
to  ambitious,  progressive  school  men  and 
women.  The  opportunity  afforded  is  unusual 
and  unequalled,  the  work  is  pleasurable  and 
profitable  and  the  connection  permanent  if 
you  wish.    Addiess: 

SCHOOL  HETHODS  CO. 
Monroe  Building  Chicago 


Entertaining  Program  Features 

For  all  occasions  —  Easily  produced.  Never  before  pub- 
lished. Atttbor,teacherof  Expression  17  years.  Adapted 
clattics  for  juveniles.  Laughable  sketches  for  High 
Schools  and  Crades. 

Manuscript  copies,  50  ce  :ts 

State  for  what  occasion.    We  always  please. 

THE  WESNER  ENTERTAINERS 

*' Pantomime  Specialists*' 

507  Edwards  Avenue,   Benton  Harbor,   Michigan 


SHORTHAND 

IN  30  DAYS 


t^mf  dlji-  VfM  c&il  tcun  io  *pa«  time  in  your  t*n  hr.n-fr^ 
ho  mirtrf  ^hwejftfU  JItc^  Nu  firrJ  ICt  «^€fl ■!  ttujti" h ^  Sm^  ji  h 
aid  tyMKcm*.  flatd,*B  Sfllubto  <^j#len  Li  c^^y  i9 
tesro—eMy  Cf>  ^rttf^^ty    to   wt^i.    :t^ta\4t.    TtxctWii, 

la  01  hear  iYttpms,  No  l^na  IHt  of  k-iti^  tigai  to  confu'^^?. 
ONLY  Hf^fli  CtURACTSas  Ed  Icmm  and  ,^  ^iat-  ihfl 

COMMAKO.  T1l»  bEjl  tyitcTn  fur  tttaoKTipfi^'*.  pfl"ta 
sec  ttATln^licwtpipcT  «p(irtsr»+  U*y''n*  mmlitcriKlrach- 
«rt«  pptiy4klin»i.  Httrtry  Totk  »rvd  tmidii'**  msn  piiv  now 
t^un  (>wthtad  ftrf  theu  ows  ut^  iJt.'Ct  n*A  tik«  iLoinriEiui] 
OMiy  ptwrdec  it  *rJt)l  Olhet  i^ttemv-  Our  eri'Lultc*  }\o\i 
high^  irrad*  p»f ticnii  rr  cry  <*  he  rr.  Scad  tw-dty  fcir  t>ooJelels, 
btattmQntftlt^  g-uiriTitee  «itrcr«  etc. 

CniCAQO CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
tUCtiicaSD  Opera  House  BTock,  ChEcafo,  lit. 


NOTES 

REMINGTON 

The  Official  Typewriter  of  the 

Panama-Pacific  International 

Exposition 

The  announcement  has  just  been  made 
that  the  Remington  has  been  adopted 
as  the  official  typewriter  of  the  Panama - 
Pacific  International  Exposition  —  that 
the  entire  clerical  work  of  the  exposition 
will  be  done  exclusively  on  Remington 
Typewriter,  also  that  the  Remington  will 
be  employed  exclusively  in  the  public 
typewriting  stations,  of  which  there  will 
be  about  one  hundred  different  points  on 
the  exposition  grounds  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors. 

This  appointment  is  of  course  an  im- 
pressive recognition  of  Remington  Type- 
writer merit.  Another  appointment  made 
at  the  same  time  is  an  equally  remarkable 
testimonial  to  the  greatness  of  the  Reming- 
ton organization. 

The  Remington  Typewriter  Company 
has  been  appointed  the  sole  distributor 
throughout  the  world  of  the  handbook, 
concerning  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion and  the  Panama  Canal .  The  Reming- 
ton Typewriter  System,  with  its  709  sales- 
rooms, covering  every  continent  and  every 
country,  has  been  selected  by  the  exposi- 
tion committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge,  as  the  best  available  agency 
through  which  to  make  this  distribution. 
Such  recognition  of  the  potency  of  the 
Remington  Typewriter  organization  is  an 
honor  to  the  typewriter  business.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  present-day  greatness  of 
the  typewriter  industry,  for  none  but  an 
industry  of  the  first  magnitude  could  pro- 
duce an  organization  which  would  be  in 
any  way  adequate  to  the  performance  of 
such  a  task. 

This  book  will  be  the  only  official  and 
authoritative  publication  on  the  subject, 
the  sole  source  of  information  the  world 
over  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
Canal  or  the  Exposition,  either  as  ex- 
hibitors, or  as  visitors,  or  as  shippers  en- 
gaged in  international  trade.  It  will,  of 
course,  give  the  facts  concerning  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  In  addition, 
it  will  be  a  complete  handbook  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  giving  authentic  data 
concerning  the  Canal  tolls,  climatic  condi- 
tions, present  trade  routes  of  the  world 
and  the  trade  routes  as  they  will  be  affected 
by  the  completion  of  the  great  waterway. 
An  edition  of  at  least  one  million  copies 
in  all  the  principal  languages  of  the  world 
is  projected,  and  at  laste  as  many  more 
may  be  required. 

The  Panama  Exposition  will  be  the 
greatest  of  all  expositions,  it  will  not 
merely  commemorate  a  birthday,  it  will 
celebrate  a  birth. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
be  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  earth's 
history,  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  four 
centuries.  In  sheer  physical  magnitude  it 
is  the  greatest  of  the  works  of  man  on  this 
planet,  the  dividing  of  continents  to  unite 
the  world. 

Anyone  who  has  the  opportunity  to 
attend  this  great  exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  certainly  do  so,  and  all  of  our 
readers  should  make  it  a  point  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  official  handbook  from  the 
nearest  Remington  office  as  soon  as  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Company  an- 
nounces that  the  book  is  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. 


report  information, NAMES.etc, 
to   us.     We    have    markets       Spare    time. 
Confidential.     Particulars  for  stamp 
NATIONAL  INFORMATION  SALES  CO.-AXQ-ClBcliaali.  0. 


HAMBURG 

Largest  S.S.  Co. 
OVER  400 
SHIPS 


AMERICAN 

in  the  world 

1,306,819 

TONS 


CRUISES 

Special  Summer  Rates 

MAY  to  OCTOBER 

JAMAICA  and  the 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Cuba,  Hayti, 

Colombia,  Costa  Rica 

WEEKLY  SAILIN6 

by  the   new,  fast  Twin 

Screw  Steamships 
"CARL  SCHURZ"  and 
"EMIL  L.   BOAS"  and 
the  well  known  "PRINZ" 
Steamers  of  our 

ATLAS  SERVICE 

n  to  18  days $75 

25  DAY  CRUISES.... $115 

SANTIAGO  Round 
KINGSTON    Trip    ■ --J^S 

COLON  and      Round,.., 
PORTLIMON     Trip    '"S 

Wrtte  tor  booklet 

HAMBURnMERIGAN 
UNE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 

San  Francisco 

St.  Louis 
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BIG  FUND  FOR  SOCIAL  LABORA- 
TORIES 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson  has 
given  $650,000. for  social  welfare  labora- 
tories to  be  conducted  by  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor.  This  will  be  known  as 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Gift.  In  effect 
it  makes  possible  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  Social  Welfare  to  conduct 
experiniental  laboratories  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  practicability  of 
preventive  and  constructive  measures, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  adopted  by  the 
municipality  and  other  existing  civic 
and  social  agencies. 

Mrs.  Anderson's  offer  of  this  munificent 
gift,  which  has  just  been  accepted  by  the 
Board  of  Managers,  was  made  in  a  letter 
addressed  on  March  5,  to  R.  Fulton  Cut- 
ting, President  of  the  Association,  in 
which  she  indicated  in  a  general  way  the 
objects  she  had  in  mind.  "I  fully  appre- 
ciate," she  informed  Mr.  Cutting,  "the 
necessity  for  ministering  to  the  physical 
needs  of  the  sick,  disabled  and  unfortunate, 
but  in  undertaking  the  work  outlined  in 
this  letter,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
proposed  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
is  to  concern  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  employs 
funds  supplied  by  me,  with  a  social 
program  based  upon  preventive  and 
constructive  measures. 

"Generally  speaking,  therefore,  this 
program  should  include  those  activities 
which  are  calculated  to  prevent  sickness 
and  thus  diminish  poverty,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  promotion  of  cleanliness 
and  sanitation  and  aid  in  securing  a 
proper  food  supply.  In  this  connection, 
your  Association  will  doubtless  find  it 
advisable,  in  some  cases,  to  co-operate 
with  public  authorities  and  with  existing 
agencies  having  similar  objects  in  view 
where  such  agencies  are  practicing  ap- 
proved methods  in  fulfilling  their  pur- 
poses, while  in  other  cases  it  may  probably 
be  necessary  to  establish  the  work  as 
a  new  enterprise,  and  in  still  other  cases, 
it  will  perhaps  be  prudent  to  devote  some 
time  and  money  to  investigation  and 
research  before  assurances  can  be  given 
that  any  proposed  measure  will  accom- 
plish the  object  sought  to  be  attained. 

"With  the  funds  at  your  disposal,  I 
would  expect  you  to  create  the  proposed 
Department   of   Social  Welfare,   and   to 


distribute  the  enterprises  to  be  conducted 
under  its  supervision,  among  at  least 
three  sub-departments  or  committees, 
one  dealing  with  matters  pertaining  to 
Public  Health  and  Hygiene,  one  dealing 
with  matters  pertaining  to  the  Welfare 
of  School  Children,  and  one  with  matters 
pertaining  to  Food  Supply." 

"It  is  Mrs.  Anderson's  desire  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  School  Chil- 
dren make  a  searching  and  thoroughly 
scientific  inquiry  into  the  subject  of 
ventilation  of  school  buildings  and  other 
public  buildings  in  New  York.  For  this 
purpose,  a  committee  of  experts  will  be 
organized  for  independent  research  and 
experimental  work. 

"The  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of 
School  Children  will  enable  the  School 
Lunch  Committee,  which  had  been  about 
to  discontinue,  to  extend  and  broaden 
the  admirable  work  of  serving  hot  lunches 
at  approximately  cost  to  school  children, 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  co- 
operation between  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  School  Lunch  Committee  which 
has  been  successful  for  several  years. 
With  this  support,  it  is  expected  that  the 
School  Lunch  Committee  will  be  able 
by  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  to 
serve  lunches  to  the  children  of  approxi- 
mately fourteen  schools  instead  of  seven, 
as  at  present. 

"The  problem  of  extending  and  im- 
proving the  present  system  of  medical 
inspection  of  school  children,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  clinic  facilities  for  the  treat- 
ment of  physical  defects  of  school  chil- 
dren, especially  of  the  teeth,  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  committee  in  co-operation  with 
existing  agencies.  More  sanitary  methods 
of  cleaning  school-rooms  and  of  providing 
sanitary  drinking  fountains  also  will  be 
considered  by  the  committee. 

"Mrs.  Anderson  has  also  suggested 
considering  the  introduction  of  public 
bakeshops  in  this  city,  which  she  believes 
have  been  very  successful  abroad." 


HI 


BIBLE 
STUDY 


Fbnr  Cooxsm:  BIbU  Doetrinc,  Pnetteal 
ChrisklMi  Work.ChAptorSamiiMry.Syii- 
thalio  Bible  StudiM  ;Moh  Indapendant. 
Begin  maj  time.  Certifleato  at  end  of 
any  eoona.  8tud«n«a  all  ovar  the  world. 

TBE  NOODT  BIBLE  INSTITOTC, 

153  Institute  Place.  Chicasro. 

BY   CORRESPONDENCE 


THE    DEMAND    FOR    PHYSICAL 

DIRECTORS    IS     GREATER 

TO-DAY   THAN    EVER 


The  Phytical  Cutture 
Training  Scliool, 


Home  of  the  Physical 
Culture  Training  School, 
Grand  Blvd..  CUcago,  III 


Chicago,  HI.  will  have  a 
special  summer  school 
beginning  July  1st. 
Learn   a    |»rofessioa 

that  is  not  over-crowded. 
There  are  thousands 

of  the  smaller  cities  that 
would  gladly  pay  a  grade 
teacher  an  additional 
salary  for  supervising  the 
physical  won. 

Why  not  combine 
this  with  your  regular 
teachmg  work,  and  earn  more  money?  Classes  will 
be  conducted  in  all  branches  in  which  we  will  accept 
beginners,  also  those  who  have  had  some  experience. 
We  will  also  offer  additional  material  for  broadening 
the  scope  of  work  for  teachers  seeking  advanced  in- 
struction. 

Normal  Course  requires  for  admission,  15  units  from 
an  accredited  High  School  or  Academy.    Wc  accept 
students  in  the  general  course  without  15  unito. 
The  field  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
The  Boards  of  Education  all  over  the  country  are 
in  want  of  Physical  Directors. 
We  own  our  quarter-of-a-mUlion  dollar  building. 
Attend  a  recognized  school.    Address 

SECRETARY.  BOX  43 
42D  STREET  and  QRAND  BLVD..  CHICAQO.  ILUNOIS 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 

June  27  to  August  1 

IN    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Parsons,  Director 

Normal  course  in  Physical  Training  for  Physical 
Directors  and  Playground  Workers.  Classes  will  be 
conducted  in  Folk  Dancmg,  ^Esthetic  Dancing,  Public 
School  Gymnastics,  and  Plavground  Courses.  These 
courses  are  especially  pointed  for  beginners  who  wish 
fundajmental  instruction.  Secondly,  for  those  with  some 
experience  in  teaching  who  desire  additional  instruction. 
Third,  teachers  can  acquire  additional  material  for 
broadening  the  scope  of  their  work  in  the  way  of  driUs, 
etc.  Fourth,  teachers  seeking  advanced  instructions  in 
theory  and  practke  who  cannot  give  the  time  during 
the  regular  school  year.  Credit  for  the  summer  work 
will  be  given  on  the  regular  course  of  the  schoo  1  to  those 
seeking  a  diploma.  For  particulars  address,  CHICAQ9 
SCHOOL  6f  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  EX- 
PRESSION, Box  U  430  S.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  III. 


WOULD  YOU 

Show   thlfl   wboll^  vl^mv 

_nd  lpt  than  *m  wlKHPerio  It 
cEcelU  ftn/  11  Oft  Tjrpe- 
irrlter  madp,  if  we  would 
fipnol  onr  to  you  Fre*  af  Oll« 

Cent  at  Cloft   ioT  yau  ta 
k  CM'  |Li  fore^'i'  r  J 1 H  yi;)  II  r  nvr  n  ? 

Thi'ri  (It,  .i  i.     ■       .  ■    .or 


EMERSON  TYPEWRITER  COh  Bex  M27I  I,  Woodrtoek.  li 


Teachers'  Souvenirs        For  Close  of  School 

Finest  in  the  market.    Send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  samples  and  let  us  prove  our  assertion. 


E.  W.  Allen,  La  Qrande,  Ore.,  writes:  This  is  the  seventh  year  I  am  purchasins  souvenirs  from  you 
and  I  have  always  been  pleased. 


New  Souvenir  No.  11 


This  is  our  latest  design,  gotten  out  by  one  of  the  best  artists  in  the  coun- 
try.    This  undoubtedly  is  the  finest  and  newest  th.ng  in  the  market. 

The  design  is  exactly  as  shown  here.  The  cover  is  embo^ed  in  plain  white  except  a  part  being  printed  in  a 
gray  tint  —  just  enough  color  to  give  it  a  fine  effect.     The  tint  also  matches  the  photo. 

We  want  you  to  compare  this  souvenir  with  anything  you  have  ever  seen  and  if  it  is  not  superior  in  every 
way,  design  and  appearance  we  do  not  want  your  order. 

The  souvenir  is  a  12  page  booklet  (including  cover)  sire  3Vi  x  5  inches,  tied  with  a  silk  tassel.  The  inside  con- 
tains three  piges  of  the  very  best  and  most  appropriate  quotations  obtainable.  We  also  print  on  one  page  for  you, 
the  name  of  school,  district  number,  township,  county,  state,  School  Board,  teacher  and  scholars,  whicn  matter  you 
must  send  us  when  you  order. 

We  also  have  other  designs. 

Vrkfir  Dhrkirk  /\n  Pi/^h  QrkiiVfknir  We  furnish  these  souvenirs  with  or  without  photo  of 
I  our  rnOlO  on  Cracn  OOUVCnir  teacher  or  school  house.  If  photo  souvenirs  are  wanted 
on  must  send  us  a  photo  and  we  will  make  a  small  photo  for  each  souvenir.  We  can  copy  a  large  or  small  photo  or 
rom  a  group,  but  if  you  want  the  best  results  send  us  a  good  dear  photo  —  one  that  is  not  too  small.  Your  photo- 
graph will  be  returned  uninjured.    Photos  are  guaranteed  to  be  first-class  and  will  not  fade. 

^  Pricelist  Postpaid.    12  or  less  without  photo  SOc^  additional  ones  5c.  ea^h.    1 2  or  less  with  photo  $1.00. 

additional  ones  6c.  each.    Transpareit  envelopes  to  match  at  5c.  per  doz.    We  pay  the  postage. 

Remittance  most  accompany  all  orders.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    That's  the  way  we  have  been  doing  business  for  thirteen  years. 


Seibert  Printing  Company        Box  18        Canal  Dover,  Ohio 
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^An  honesty  painstakmg»  efficient  teachers^  agency  is  a  very  scfviccablc  institytion  for  achool  boards 
schools^  colleges  and  private  schools^  have  been  pot  there  by  means  of  teachers^  agencies^    The  following 

**THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    ME 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I800. 

Miss  B.  P.  iH)STER«  Manager. 

Miaa  T.  M.  HASTINOS,  Aaa't.  Manager. 

1.001:1.    S^i*oo^«    Bom^oKk* 

AgMiciM  crcAto  a  drauuid  for  tMdMrt  by  dM  coa«Unt  praenUtloa  of  their  caodldatot. 


Telephone  Connection 


SYRACUSE    TEACHERS'    A6ENCY   extendlngltTnimUou^trom'tlM^Atiui&ttUb^^ 
tbti  Pmclfle.  Manoftl  Tralalng,  SMO,  TraTeUnf  Companloni.  $700,  PrinolpaU,  tlfOO,  AMlsUate,  $800,  Luiffatfet, 
$1000,  Physical  Culture,  $6W,  Onunmar,  $M0,  Prbnary,  $tfO,  Mniie,  lisoo.  GoTenieMet,  $100,  Drawloff,  MOO, 
DometUc  Science,  $700.   KlDdernutea,  $600.  Crltie,  $1$60,  SuperriMn,  $1100,  BloeutlOD,  $000. 

VOAn  fBONARD.  Ph.D..  Manaffer,  4,  The  HIer,  Dept.  P,  SynMOto,  K.  T. 


mirwtJk.GXjm^  ooi 


rBiBP0Bn>BB90B  iBOHOor^ 


TKAOHKB8  fear  do  ezamlnatlona  after  taklnf  our  DRILI*  OOUBSB  by  mall.  We  prepare  for  any  cer- 
Uflcate  you  waD^  County,  City,  State  BXAM INATIONS.  OOUR8K8  In  all  enbJeeU  for  oml  lerTtoe,  kbider- 
ganen,  home  study.   50.000  StudenU. 

NOAH  I.KONARD,  A.M.,  MMiAffer,  The  Hler,  Dept.  O,  STRAOUSB,  K.  T. 


Competition  for  potttkNis  growa  sharper  each  year — use  every  help 


A  HT     A  /3.  V  HT/^  ^C^   ^  valiiAble  in  proportion  to  Ite 
J^M    JLljtXiSyiXJ  X     inflaenoe.    If  It  naerely  hMre 

somothlns    bat    If    it 
fteked    to  rooonunond 

RECOMMENDS 


of  ▼aeanoloa  nnd  telle   fll^J   A  ^1^   te 
yon  nbont  thena    XfL<41LX    te 
n  teaeher  nnd  reeommenda 
yon  th»t  ie  naoro.     Onre 
THB  SOHOOL  BUIXKTIN  AOKNOT,  O.  W.  BARDKBN.  Syrmease,  V.  T. 


Ao  areocy  reglstratloa  piacee  yoe  hi  tooch  with  vacancies  of  whole  sections  of  the  country. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Qradee.  RBQI8TBR  NOW. 


The  Salary  your  qualifications  deserve  is  increased  by  an  agency  registration. 


THE- 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


13  0  2      A  U  D  I  T  O 


CHICAGO 


Agencies  are  daily  helping  others;  they  will  help  you. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.,  Vincent  B,  Fisk,  Sec>.,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

™  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE  "•.SSToi...o„... 

RECONINIEND8   TEACHERS,   TUTORS   AND    SCHOOLS. 


Engage  the  help  and  experience  of  an  agency. 


GRADE  TEACHERS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CRITIC  TEACHERS  FOR 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS  wanted  every  day  of  the  year  at  good  salaries  and  in  the 
best  schools.  10,700  positioas  filled.  Our  booklet,  •'Teaching  as  a  Business," 
sent  free. 

THE    ALBERT   TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

e23  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chloago,  III.,  or  Realty  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 


T"?!  Pratt  Teacher's  Agency 


Recommendt  college  and  nor- 
mal graduates,  specialists  and 
other  teachers  to  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  priTftte  schools. 
Receives  at  all  seasons  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


has  many  good    grade^    high 


The  School  and  College  Bureau 

with  us  (or  a  better  position.    We  personally  recommend  our  members  after  a  careful  investigation, 

H.  E.  KRATZ,  nanager,  21  E.  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago,  111 


school  and  college  positions  to 
offer  teachers  NOW.    Enroll 


Western  Notes 

Mary  Richards  Gray 

At  Cardiff-by-the-Sea,  work  is  in  pro- 
gress on  the  new  Montessori  School, 
founded  by  Dr.  Mary  Powell- Jordan,  who 
is  now  in  Rome  preparing  more  fully  for 
the  work.  Here  in  the  United  States  in 
many  places  parts  of  the  system  have  been 
adopted,  but  never  before  has  an  institu- 
tion been  built  to  be  given  over  entirely 
to  the  new  system  of  training  for  very 
young  children.  From  all  over  the 
United  States  so  many  applications  for 
places  have  poured  in  that  the  size  of  the 
original  plans  has  been  increased  and  the 
sum  to  be  expended  on  the  building  in- 
creased from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Incidentally  the  location  of  the  building 
in  a  new  seaside  resort  just  outside  of  San 
Diego  is  a  matter  of  concern.  No  more 
suitable  or  beautiful  location  could  be 
found  than  here  in  the  equable  climate 
of  the  Southland,  where  the  sun  shines 
almost  every  day  of  the  year,  where 
gardening,  which  is  such  a  part  of  the 
Montessori  System,  can  be  taught  every 
month  of  the  year  in  wonderfidly  fertile 
soil,  and  where  children  can  live  out-of- 
doors  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  school 
building  of  white  cement  three  stories  in 
height,  stands  a  few  blocks  back  from 
the  Pacific  on  the  side  of  a  hill  sloping 
down  gently  to  the  water.  The  entire 
top  story,  with  large  pergolas  at  each  end 
and  a  chalet  roof  over  the  center,  is 
arranged  for  open  air  class-rooms.  It 
also  has  a  heated  outdoor  salt  water 
swimming  pool.  For  the  development 
and  training  of  very  young  children 
the  Montessori  School  at  Cardiff  pro- 
vides every  physical  device.  The  climate 
is  perfect.  Now  the  rest  is  merely  a 
question  of  trained  directors. 

Once  upon  a  time  and  quite  within  the 
memory  of  many  now  living,  there  was 
but  one  calling  for  women,  one  vocation 
in  which  they  could  labor  for  an  honor- 
arium without  losing  caste,  and  that  was 
school  teaching.  Just  to  show  that  times 
have  changed  and  to  help  young  women 
not  sure  of  a  call  to  the  ''profesh"  a  Vo- 
cational Conference  was  held  recently  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  call  atten- 
tion to  other  lines  of  business  proper, 
suitable,  and  honorable  for  women. 

In  March,  the  Ninth  Annual  Conference 
of  Child  Labor  Committees  from  all  over 
the  United  States  held  its  meeting  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Mr.  E.  J.  Lickley, 
Supervisor  of  Compulsory  Education, 
furnished  the  report  that  went  from  Los 
Angeles,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  few 
parents  show  any  desire  to  make  their 
children  a  financial  asset  or  control  their 
wages,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  aa 
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ten,'*    It  is  a  legitiinate  and  helpful  buaineig.    Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  tuccesiful  edocators  in  public 
ters*  agencies  ate  managed  by  able»  experienced  and  reliable  persons^  and  have  our  recommendation. 

!  HIGHEST  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL." 


^^  -^3 


^^  ^ 


enormous  foreign  population,  both  Oriental 
and  Occidental.  In  February,  seventy- 
five  work  permits  were  issued  and  of  these 
nineteen  were  found  not  necessary,  making 
the  number  of  those  in  dire  need  but 
seventy-six.  The  report  was  considered 
remarkable. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  for  seventeen 
years  Vice-president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
High  School,  has  been  appointed  A^ist- 
ant  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  a  salary 
of  $3000  per  year  —  and  this  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Francis,  the 
Superintendent.  One  of  her  many  duties 
will  be  the  du-ection  of  the  work  of  social 
service. 

Significant  of  the  study-play-work 
ideas  that  are  so  fast  revolutionizing  our 
public  schools  is  the  fact  that  the  very 
exclusive  boarding  schools  in  this  country 
as  well  as  England,  are  putting  in  equip- 
ment for  hand  work  that  will  give  to  the 
children  of  the  rich  the  same  vocational 
training  offered  in  the  public  schools.  In 
certain  large  cities  where  the  authorities 
are  not  working  fast  enough  to  suit  them, 
the  parents  through  Parent-Teacher  or- 
ganizations, or  no  real  organizations  at  all, 
are  hastening  matters,  taking  up  the  ques- 
tion just  in  their  own  dbtrict  and  going 
ahead  building  shops,  furnishing  supplies, 
etc. 

"Wherever  children  live,  let  there  be  a 
school"  is  the  gist  of  Mark  Keppel's 
bill  before  the  State  Legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  idea  is  for  the  State  to  es- 
tablish schools  and  pay  teachers  in  every 
place  wherever  one  family  with  children 
live.  Now  in  the  State,  there  are  two 
thousand  children,  it  is  estimated,  too 
far  away  from  established  schools  to  get 
an  education. 


KEEP  THE  BALANCE  UP 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  even  balance  of  health 
causes  serious  trouble.  Nobody  can  be 
too  careful  to  keep  this  balance  up. 
When  people  begin  to  lose  appetite,  or  to 
get  tired  easily,  the  least  imprudence 
brings  on  sickness,  weakness,  or  debility. 
The  early  use  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has 
illustrated  the  wisdom  of  the  old  saying 
that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  Take 
Hood*s  for  appetite,  strength,  and  en- 
durance. 


SOUTHERN   GOME    SOUTH 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


W.H.JONES 

Mtnager 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


Splendid  field;  specialists  in 
demand;  satisfactory  service 
guaranteed;  sheet  of  instruc- 
tions for  applying  furnished; 
get  a  booklet,  "A  Plan,'*  tell- 
ing all  about  Southem  oppor- 
tunities. 


Established   1897 


EDMANDS  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

Calls  for  Taachtrt   Every   Month   In   the  Year 

101  TREMONT  ST..  .ST^m  BOSTON,  MASS. 


This  It  an  age  of  tpecUUitti  —  it*i  an  agaocy'i  botfaiMa  to  placa  teacban. 


Are  you  a  good  Normal  trained  grade  teacher  and  do  you  want  to  get  into  a  nowing  town  in 
the  Northwest  at  a  salary  of  $585  to  $675?    If  so,  write  for  our  FIFTEENTH  YEAR  BOOK. 
PACIFIC  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  535  New  York  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


An  Agaocy  raglstratlon  Incraaaas  yovr  chancas  for  sacoring  work  antirdy  conganlal. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Write  us  your  qualifications. 
Free  Literature.    Address 


THE  INSTRUCTORS'  AGENCY 

MARION,  IND. 


Tine 


A  gaperior  aaeitcy  for  superior  people. 
CHABLES  W.    HULPORD.  rroprletor 


il3Lex*XKi.e]rli^]rKa.  ^PeArolneirfli' 

We  register  only  reliable  candidates.    Senrices  free 


school  offidi 

3A3  Fifth  Avaane.  New  York.  N. 


Y. 


Hava  you  avar  raffittarad  with  an  agaocy?    It  pays. 


WESTERN    POSITIONS    FOR   TEACHERSI 

We  are  the  Agency  for  securing  positions  for  teachos  in  Cokxado,  Olclaboma,  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Oregon,  Washington,  Kansas,  Idaho,  Utah,  North  Dakota ,  New  Mexico,  California,  Nebraska , 
Ariaona,  Monuna  and  Nevada.  WRITE 
US  TO-DAY,  for  free  Booklet,  showmg 
how  we  place  most  of  our  teachers  out- 
right. We  place  teachers  from  the  Kinder- 
garten to  the  University. 


Roc/<y/^r  Ffa  chers 

/lOej\/cy.  EMPIRE  BID  G,  Djsvpp  Colo 


It  la  always  wise  to  have  "a  friend  at  the  Court  of  Cssar."    Register  Now  I 


THE  PARKER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Home  Office 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN 
Western  Branch 

SPOKANE.    WASHINGTON 


^N  Aitency  that  recommends. 

Tenth   year    in    the    work* 

Candidates     have    services    of 

two  a4encles  —  East  and  West. 


Write  for  The      Parker"  Way  Booklet.    Addreaa  either  office. 


PENN    EDUCATIONAL   BUREAU    ^^^l^s^^.^^^^^.-    operates  locaUy  and  naUonally.    1000  teachers 


NO   ADVANCE    FEE 


Direct  calls  from  school  officers.    Direct  recommendationa. 
205  D  7th  Street.  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Do  it  Nowl 


Do  it  Nowl 


THURSTON   TEACHERS  ACENCY 

Finds  positions  for   teachers.    Finds  teachers    for   positions.    Personally  recommends 
teachers.    Established  18  years.    ANNA  M.  THURSTON,  Mgr.    E.  R.  NICHOLS,  Ass't  Mgr. 
623  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


It  paya — to  pay — to  get — mora  pay.    Reglatar  Nowl 


THE  CARY-STUART  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

C.  WILBUR  GARY,  Manager,    HARTFORD,  CONN. 

We  need  five  hundred  grade  teachers  for  Spring  and  Fall  Positions.   No  fee  until  placed. 


THE  B.  F.  CLARK  TEACHERS'  ACENCY 

Chicago,  413  Stelnway  Hail    Lincoln,  Neb.,  1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.    Spokane,  Wash.,  Chamber  Commerce  Bidg. 
Vacancies  from  the  University  to  the  grades.  25th  Year 


OPHl^  PIS] 


tA  Park  Street,  Boston 
2j6  Fijih  Ave.,  New  York 
21847  U  Street,  WaskiMitcn 


Agency  Manual  tent  free  to  any  addreaa 


aS  E.  yackson  Blvd.^  Chicago 
50&  Colorado  Building,  Denver 


3tb  Journal  Bldg.,  Portland'^ 
2ibr  Skaituck  Avenue,  Berkei    _ 
342  Douglas  Bldg.,  Los  Angers 
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Rosc-bi^edsted  Grosbeak, 

Aloov^e  black,  ThroatT   bUck. 
Breast  and  lining  of  wingS 
ro5C-rcd.    UnderneatK   white> 
Two  v\rKiire  bands  onwmgsi. 
Tail  p^tTcKed    witH  wbi1i. 


Chippmg    Sparrow. 

Crowa  red-brown;  foreheaxi 
black,  Lighttr   sTreak  over  1;tie 
eye,  "black  atrea^k  i:krougK 
eye.    Underncatii,  and    ba,ck 
oT  n.cck  gra^^    3ack  streaked 
witlfi  blacky  and  duU  red.         ; 


SidG.5    of     ' 

Kead, throat 

and  brea&tT- 
brown.  Black 
patcheb  oa   ] 
clxeekb,  a,nd  * 
black  cre&cerit 
on  brea^tr.    * 
-./    £)a_ck  browa 
'    barred  wltE, 
^  ^         ,  ,     f^._.,  li  black;  scar - 

_  jJelT  ci*e5>ceal7  on    back  otneck, 
:  Underaeottl  g^^  wiVri  black 
;  6pdrb,   Tail  Wack  above;  _  yel 
:  low  uuden     Lengtli:  12.-|  i  a. 


iWhlp-poor^will.  . 

Kottkd  all 
over  vjitta  red- 
trown,  dark 
gra^  ai^cl  dull  whitTe. 

Y\/nLite  collar  on   neck. 
Many  bribt;l&b  around    mou^ 
Lengtii   S^incheb.  l 


.....L. Oven-bird. 

Above    olI\re -green, 
A  laTeral   stripe  of 
brown i&h  orange  on. 
crown,  laclobed  by^^ipe^ 
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of  black.       j_        I 
l^engtti  66  in.: 
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Jennie  Rebecca  Faddis 

THE  wholesome  play  of  children  is  a  sight  to  cure 
the  soul's  depression.  Who  is  not  a  better,  saner, 
more  hopefid  man  after  witnessing  the  directed 
play  of  a  host  of  little  human  actors? 

For  several  years  the  middle  and  upper  grades  in  our 
public  schools  have  had  a  successful  annual  field  day. 
The  attractive  program  planned  and  carried  out  by  the 
director  of  physical  exercises  and  the  teachers  in  diarge 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  participate  in  the  drills,  march- 
ing, poses  and  dancing  is  an  event  of  great  interest  in  the 
whole  community.  La^t  spring  we  had  our  first  out-door 
day  for  little  children,  those  of  the  kindergarten  and  first 
two  grades  participating.  It  was  so  wholesome  and  lovely 
a  sight  and  so  much  enjoyed  by  parents  and  friends  as 
well  as  by  the  children  themselves  that  we  are  planning  to 
repeat  the  occasion  each  spring,  including  more  children 
from  the  primary  grades  as  we  see  the  possibility  of  doing 
so. 

The  most  beautiful  spot  of  green  in  the  city  was  chosen 
for  the  play-day  scene,  a  small  park  about  a  block  from 
one  of  the  school  buildings,  where  an  open  space  between 
the  fine  old  trees  afforded  ample  room  for  the  marchiflg 
plays  and  games  of  the  children. 

This  space  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter  was 
inclosed  by  rope  fastened  to  trees  and  stakes.  Within 
this  was  a  large  circle  marked  with  lime.  At  one  side  of 
the  enclosure  a  piano  was  placed  on  a  little  platform,  the 
music  being  of  sufficient  volume  to  guide  the  children  in 
the  inarching  and  singing. 

The  different  kindergartens  and  primary  schools  were 
stationed  in  the  beginning  at  various  trees  not  far  from 
the  scene  of  action,  the  trees  which  were  used  as  centers 
being  well  labelled  with  the  names  of  the  schools. 

Each  school  was  represented  by  its  own  color.  This 
was  shown  in  the  form  of  a  bow  of  crfip^  paper  pinned  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  children,  and  made  a  pretty  rainbow 
effect  when  the  children  were  together. 

Program 
I    Grand  March  by  nine  kindergartens. 
II    A  group  of  spring  songs  by  all. 

III  Dance  in  the  orchard. 

IV  Indian  game. 
V    Prism  game. 

VI  Dramatization  —  Pig  Brother. 

VII  German  Klapp  Dance. 

VIII  See-saw  game. 

IX  Dramatization  —  Benny  and  the  Goats. 

X  Mother  Goose  Pantomimes. 

XI  Swing  game. 

XII  Flower   march. 

XIII  Hansel  and  Gretel  dance. 

XIV  Goodbye  song  by  all. 

The  marching  in  No.  I  was  varied  by  the  introduction 
of  different  rhythms,  for  high  stepping  horses,  skipping,^ 
birds'  march  and  sailors'  hornpipe. 
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The  songs  following^ the  march  were  "Springy Song,  Sun- 
shine" and  "Swing  Song  "from  Corinne  Brown's  "One  and 
Twenty  Songs"  and  "The  Woodpecker," from  the  Gaynor 
book  No.  2. 

The  Dance  in  the  Orchard  was  adapted  from  the  song 
and  game, "  Swinging  'Neath  the  Old  Apple  Tree  "  in  "  Kin 
dergarten  Marches  and  Other  Songs"  by  Mabel  Rogers. 
The  dance  was  started  by  a  march  in  couples.  Then  the 
partners  faced  each  other  and  held  their  hands  high  as  if 
grasping  the  imaginary  ropes  of  a  swing,  swinging  and 
singmg  the  first  stanza.  They  clapped  hands  through  the 
second  stanza  and  bowed  to  each  other  in  the  third.  At 
the  close  of  the  song  the  children  skipped  around  the  circle 
to  the  two  step  music  in  Mabel  Rogers'  "  Large  Rhythmic 
Movements  for  Small  People,"  then  marched  to  the  center 
and  back  four  times,  circled  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the 
left,  finishing  with  an  elaborate  bow,  and  then  marched 
out  of  the  ring  with  partners. 

In  the  Indian  game  the  children  formed  a  straight  line 
of  march,  headed  by  the  leader  in  Indian  costume.  They 
knelt,  bending  forward,  and  sang  "Come,  Let's  Play  We're 
Indians."  At  the  close  of  the  song  the  rhythm  changed 
to  a  rapid  running  step  and  the  children  bending  forward 
ran  about  the  circle,  stopping  occasionally  to  strike  the 
ground  with  their  hands  and  give  the  war  whoop.  The 
^ords  and  music  for  the  game  were  written  by  Madge 
Weiland. 

The  Prism  game  is  found  in  the  Gaynor  Book,  No.  2, 
the  sunbeam  movement  accompanying  it  in  this  case,  in 
"Instrumental  Characteristic  Rhythms,"  by  Clara  Louise 
Anderson.  The  game  was  played  by  forty-four  children 
who  formed  a  circle  around  the  prism.  The  prism  con- 
sisted of  three  children  forming  a  triangle,  with  clasped 
and  uplifted  hands.  Twelve  other  boys  and  girls  were 
selected  as  sunbeams,  dancing  to  the  rhythm  and  carrying 
the  prismatic  colors  made  of  tissue  paper  balls.  As  soon 
as  the  music  was  begim  the  sunbeams  circled  several  times, 
dancing  in  and  out  under  the  uplifted  hands.  After  they 
had  entered  and  emerged  from  the  prism,  they  again  flut- 
tered their  colors  in  order,  after  which  all  dropped  hands 
as  they  stepped  back  to  form  a  large  circle.  All  left  the 
field  acting  as  sunbeams. 

The  dramatization  of  Pig  Brother  was  well  done  by 
primary  children,  who  seemed  oblivious  of  everything  but 
joy  in  playing  their  parts. 

The  German  Klapp  Dance  was  taken  from  "Popular 
Folk  Games  and  Dances"  by  Marie  Hofer  and  played  in 
two  figures: 

Fir  si  figure  The  children  formed  in  couples  for  a  prom- 
enade around  the  circle.  The  boys  stood  on  the  outside 
circle  and  the  little  girls  stood  on  the  inner  circle.  They 
sang  these  words: 

Now  with  your  hands  go  clap,  dap,  clap, 
Now  with  your  feet  go  tap,  tap,  tap, 
Then  have  a  care,  my  partner  there, 
Or  in  our  fun  you'll  have  no  share. 

At  the  words  clap^  clap,  dap  and  tap,  tap,  tap,  the  cnil- 
dren  clapped  and  tapped  with  their  hands  and  feet.  At 
*^Naw  have  a  care^'  they  nodded  their  heads  and  playfully 


shook  their  forefingers  at  each  other,  then  finished  with  a 
skip  around  the  circle. 

Second  figure  The  chDdren  all  formed  a  circle  and  acted 
the  first  and  second  lines  of  the  stanza: 

Now  to  the  center  you  must  go, 
Now  back  again  into  the  row; 
Now  boys  go  down,  now  girls  go  down, 
Then  form  a  ring  upon  the  ground. 

The  boys  had  silver  bells  tied  to  their  wrists  and  the  girls 
had  white  paper  chrysanthemums  tied  to  theirs.  At  the 
words  boys  go  down  the  boys  stooped  to  the  ground  and 
girls  stretched  their  arms  up  straight,  then  vice  versa. 
Then  all  the  children  skipped  around  the  circle  in  one  large 
ring. 

The  See-saw  game  was  adapted  from  the  See-saw  song 
written  by  W.  H.  Neidlinger. 

We  made  a  see-saw  yesterday, 

The  board  was  good  and  long. 
And  all  the  while  we  were  at  play 
We  sang  this  happy  song: 
See-saw,  see-saw, 

So  we  go  up  and  down, 
See-saw,  see-saw, 
Going  to  the  town. 

The  children  marched  to  the  circle  in  couples,  then 
formed  a  ring.  Then  they  were  numbered  in  groups  of 
three.  At  a  given  signal  from  the  piano  the  second  child 
knelt  to  make  a  see-saw  board,  while  the  first  and  third 
represented  children  on  the  board,  the  one  on  the  inside 
of  the  circle  stooping  and  the  one  on  the  outside  standing 
erect.  As  all  the  children  sang  the  words  of  the  song  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  a  see-saw  was  given.  The  game 
was  played  twice  in  this  manner. 

The  little  story  of  "Benny  and  the  Goats"  was  played 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  the  children  always  mani- 
fest in  attempting  to  be  the  real  thing  in  a  favorite  tale. 
The  pantomimes  from  Mother  Goose  were  all  so  familiar 
that  the  audience  could  readily  recognize  the  characters 
and  were  much  appreciated. 

Sixty  little  people  took  part  in  the  Swing  game,  the 
music  for  which  is  found  in  Arnold's  "Collection  of 
Rhythms."  The  children  marched  to  the  circle  in  groups 
of  three,  arranging  themselves  so  that  two  children  faced 
each  other  and  clasped  hands  to  form  the  swing,  the  third 
child  pushing  it.  The  latter  swung  the  arms  of  the  two 
children  back  and  forth  to  the  rhythm  of  waltz  music 
for  six  counts,  and  then  on  the  seventh  count  ran  under 
the  swing  and  took  his  place  in  front  of  the  next  swing, 
continuing  in  this  way  until  he  had  made  the  round  of  the 
entire  circle.  The  children  then  fell  in  line  and  left  the 
circle  in  a  tip-toe  run. 

For  the  Flower  March  the  children  marched  in  twos  and 
fours  and  then  formed  the  wheel  and  one  of  the  snail  coils. 
They  wore  pink  bows  and  carried  pink  roses,  so  that  they 
resembled  a  morning  flower  garden.  When  the  long  line 
was  wound  into  a  circular  mass,  the  children  stooped  low 
and  held  the  flowers  high,  singing,  "Mary,  Mary,  quite 
contrary.  How  does  your  garden  grow? " 

In  the  pretty  Hansel  and  Gretel  Dance,  found  in  Marie 
Hofer's  Children's  Singing  Games,  the  childrMi  tramped 
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their  feet  and  clapped  their  hands,  flew  like  birds  and  were 
gay  butterflies  as  they  went  round  and  round  the  ring.     • 

For  the  closing  the  children  formed  a  great  circle,  three 
deep,  and  sang  together  the  "Goodbye  Song." 

During  an  hour  and  a  half  several  hundred  visitors  on 
foot,  in  chairs  and  vehicles  enjoyed  the  merry  scene.  Not 
even  a  few  sprinkles  of  rain,  which  came  in  the  midst  of 
bright  sunshine,  stirred  the  crowd  for  more  than  a  brief 
moment. 

The  teachers  who  had  planned  and  carried  out  the  pro- 
gram breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  last  baby  was 
started  on  its  homeward  way  —  some  in  street  cars,  others 
in  moving  vans,  carriages  or  on  foot,  —  but  felt  repaid 
for  the  work  that  had  made  the  day  a  joyous  event  in  many 
a  child's  life;  and  began  at  once  to  think  how  the  next 
play  day  could  be  improved. 


A  Play  Pageant 

Pauline  More  Wetzel 

FOR  the  last  few  years  we  have  read  much  of  pag- 
eants, their  significance  and  value,  and  we  have 
long  desired  to  see,  to  participate  in  a  real  one. 
However,  this  part  of  Michigan,  which  is  generally 
referred  to  as  "The  Copper  Country,"  has  never  been  con- 
sidered a  center  for  advanced  ideas  such  as  festal  days  and 
pageants. 

But  we  have  had  a  pageant.  Not  alone  is  the  mere  fact 
worth  noting;  the  thing  itself  was  so  exquisite  that  it  must 
be  shared.  We  have  traveled  to  fairyland.  It  was  like 
a  dream  come  true. 

^  This  was  called  a  Spring  Pageant  and  was  given  by  over 
six  hundred  children,  of  many  nationalities,  from  four  pub- 
lic schools.  They  were  children  of  the  kindergartens,  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  grades,  all  of  which  were  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  N.  She,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
teachers,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Mothers  planned  and 
executed  everything  —  costumes  —  paraphernalia  —  all. 

The  costumes  were  of  paper,  cheesecloth,  cambric  or 
prints,  so  as  to  give  the  desired  effect,  the  proper  color 
note,  the  necessary  illusion  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
time  and  money. 

The  month  was  May,  but  our  climate  is  not  suitable  for 
out-of-door  May  plans,  so  the  place  was  the  great  building 
used  in  the  fall  for  County  Fairs,  and  in  winter  for  hocky 
and  skating.  The  building  was  large  enough  to  give  quite 
a  feeling  of  outdoors.  Evergreens  stood  about,  and  posts 
were  wound  with  green,  and  posy  topped.  The  lights,  too, 
were  flower  covered. 

On  the  selected  Saturday  afternoon,  the  place  was  filled 
with  eager  spectators.     For  the  previous  week  the  very 


air  had  been  permeated  with  '* pageant"  and  now  mothers 
and  fathers,  older  children,  teachers  and  pupils  from  near 
by  towns,  all  were  assembled.  Let  us  go  back,  in  memory, 
to  the  eventfid  afternoon. 

The  orchestra  pla)rs.  Miss  N.  takes  her  place,  she  gives 
the  signal  and  they  come.    Our  Pageant  has  begim. 

The  Story  of  Persephone  is  dramatized  first.  Heralds 
begin  the  procession;  heralds,  with  long  silver  trumpets, 
dressed  to  represent  Earth  and  Light,  heralds  of  the  Spring. 
Here  is  Persephone,  surely  a  child  of  the  spring  with  her 
light  step  and  wind  tossed  hair.  Her  dress  is  bordered 
with  apple  blossoms,  and  fluttering  about  her,  swaying 
above  her  bright  hair,  are  butterflies.  Mother  Ceres  in 
flowing  robes  all  decked  with  corn  and  harvest  things  comes 
with  Peresphone.  Then  come  more  elements;  children 
representing  wind  and  water.  Next  a  group  of  boys  and 
girls  carrying  small  shrubs  and  trees.  The  birds  come 
now;  robins  and  bluebirds  —  bright-eyed  birdlings,  indeed! 
What  are  these  in  gray?  Oh,  yes,  the  Rocks.  These  are 
shrubs,  and  see,  here  comes  a  May  Day  scene;  children 
drawing  a  May-pole  in  a  cart.  One  can  but  hold  one's 
breath  as  the  flowers  draw  near;  the  flowers  are  the  little 
kindergarten  children.  See 
how  the  colors  are  planned  to 
make  a  faint  spring  rainbow! 
The  flower  caps  are  wondrous 
sweet,  but,  oh,  the  little 
flower  faces!  Apple  blos- 
soms, crocus,  daffodils,  and 
then  the  fluttering  green  of 
the  grass  children  followed 
by  bluebells  and  violets. 

The  flowers  are  followed 
by  butterflies.  These,  too, 
are  kindergarten  children 
with  bespangled  wings  fast- 
ened by  rings  slipped  over 
the  middle  fingers.  They 
have  head  bands,  which  hold 
in  place  the  stiff,  tip-curled 
antennae.  We  don't  wonder 
that  they  come  along  with 
only  their  toes  touching  the 
ground. 

Here  comes  another  school 
No  need  to  look  at  your  pro- 
gram to  identify  this.  These 
are  the  Indian  legends.  Here 
come  Indian  boys  and  girls, 
some  bearing  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  others  carrying  a 
canoe.  With  them  is  a  veri- 
table forest,  having  in  its  midst  the  green  frogs  with  white 
vests,  and  the  bears  (three  of  them,  of  course)  now  walk- 
ing on  all  fours,  and  now  erect.  Then  advance  the  winds 
accompanied  by  their  children.  This  is  the  East  Wind 
with  peaked  cap  and  blowing  scarf.  He  has  a  group  of 
smaller  children  in  charge.  Fluffs  of  snow  are  still  left 
on  their  dresses,  but  the  glossy  green  leaves  and  the  pale 
pink  peeping  from  under,  tell  us  that  these  are  the  arbutus 
flowers.  The  South  Wind  is  surroimded  by  the  maize: 
fair  Finnish  children  in  green  and  yellow,  looking  very 
much  like  the  waving  corn  stalks.  The  Autumn  leaves 
dance  about  the  West  Wind.  The  North  Wind  looks 
like  an  Eskimo,  and  the  children  in  his  charge  are  similarly 
dressed  and  all  have  snow-shoes  slung  over  their  shoulders. 

The  phases  of  the  moon  are  represented  by  four  children 
in  blue  and  silver.  See  these  sprites  in  brown  and  orange, 
with  wands  tipped  with  orange  globes,  they  are  fire-flies  — 

"Little  fire-fly,  wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting  through  the  dusk  of  evening." 

Ncjxt  come  the  daisies  and  the  buttercups.    When  they 
arc  directly  in  front,  it  is  as  though  we  looked  down  upon 
a  daisy  field,"  for  the  petals  form  brims,  and  the  yellow  * 
centers  are  hat  crowns  and  quite  over  the  children's  hea^s.  ^ 
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Those  in  gray,  hopping  and  running,  are  the  rabbits. 
Last  of  all,  in  little  close  capes  of  dark  glossy  green  and 
hoods  of  brightest  red,  come  the  Wintergreen  children. 

Hansel  and  Gretel  the  next  school  represents.  Firsf 
come  four  Dutch  flower  girls,  wearing  wooden  shoes  and 
wooden  yokes  with  bouquets  hung  on  either  side.  Fol- 
lowing them  are  queer  folk  with  yellow  or  brown  capes. 
Such  strange  head-dresses,  umbrella  shaped  and  crimson 
cup  shaped  caps;  they  are  the  mushrooms.  These  gay 
birds  are  the  scarlet  tanagers,  and  here  are  blackbirds,  too. 
The  ferns  are  smiling  girls  in  white  with  the  green  ferns 
front  and  back  and  ferns  in  their  hair;  really  they  seem 
the  loveliest  of  all.  The  little  girls  are  the  tulips  and  corn 
flowers  and  all  are  wondrous  gay. 

Another  group  of  butterflies  flutter  past  us. 

Here  are  Hansel  and  Gretel  wandering  hand  in  hand 
with  the  forest  following  them.  Notice  how  each  tree  b 
firmly  based  to  stand  alone  where  it  is  set  down. 

This  is  a  happy,  harmless  looking  witch,  but  how  could 
she  be  otherwise  with  a  gingerbread  house?  What  fim 
to  be  inside  and  help  carry  it!  These  four  girls  following 
carry  the  windows,  huge  doughnuts,  which  they  will  hang 
in  place.  And  these  are  the  comers  of  the  house  —  pep- 
permint-stick boys.  How  merry  they  are!  Did  you  not 
see?  One  tumbled,  in  stepping  onto  the  floor,  and  they 
had  a  hard  time  to  pick  him  up,  and  put  him  to  rights. 
See  the  gingerbread  children  with  their  cooky  faces  and 
frosted  clothes. 

What  comes  next?  Anothei^  school.  Oh,  see  these 
heralds  with  their  long  silver  trumpets  with  banners  hang- 
ing from  them.  This  school  gives  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 
Here  come  Knights  carrying  white  pillars,  and  long  skirted 
ladies  vdth  arms  full  of  garlands  of  green  and  roses.  Then 
the  bay  trees,  stiff  and  green,  carpet  bearers  next,  and 
here,  in  motley  and  bells,  is  the  jester. 

The  King  and  Queen,  right  royal  in  their  robes,  are  fol- 
lowed by  pages  and  maids  with  yellow  cushions.  Then 
come  the  royal  flowers,  first  the  fleur-de-lis.  After  comes 
the  Princess  with  silver-spangled  fairies  all  about  her,  and 
followed  by  roses. 

Now  all  are  on  the  floor,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  each  line 
—  they  came  in  by  fours  —  forms  a  circle,  and  dances. 
Just  a  sort  of  a  glorified,  radiant  **Ring  around  the  Rosy'* 
without  the  tumble  down.  You  are  divided  between  sheer 
joy  in  the  whole  kaleidoscope  effect  and  delight  in  some 
special  bird  or  flower.  Before  you  can  decide  which  is 
rarer,  lovelier,  they  have  drifted  back  into  line  and  are 
marching  on  around  each  school  or  group  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  corner  of  the  floor  space  and  await  its  turn  for  the 
center  of  the  amphitheater.  Wonderfully  clever,  this 
using  of  children  as  a  background  for  themselves.  They 
have  thus  the  opportunity  to  see  as  well  as  to  be  in  the 


Pageant;  adding  life  and  color  to  it  all,  and  giving  spa- 
ciousness and  a  greater  feeling  of  out  of  doors. 

The  Persephone  group  comes  forward  first  and  arranges 
itself  into  a  picture  rather  than  a  tableau.  Then  they  sep- 
arate into  three  groups  to  dance  about  the  May-poles. 
Birds  and  flowxrs  weave  in  and  out  the  strands  of  green 
and  pink. 

The  butterflies  form  a  circle  at  one  side  and,  some  grow- 
ing weary,  being  very  small  people,  sit  down;  others 
stretch  out  their  wings  and  crane  their  necks  to  see  how 
lovely  are  these  wonderful  wings  they  wear,  preening  them- 
selves as  happily  unconscious  as  though  they  had  recently 
emerged  from  some  strange,  extra  large  cocoons.  After 
the  simple  figures  around  the  May-pole,  Ceres  leads  the 
group  back  to  its  comer  and  the  poles  are  removed.  Then 
there  is  heard  a  soft  patter.  Leaning  forward,  lightly 
running  in  their  moccasins  the  Indians  come  to  the  center. 
They  form  circles  and  do  Indian  dances  and  calls.  They 
too,  form  a  tableau.  ^  Frogs,  rabbits  and  bears,  rocks  and 
trees  and  flowers,  Indians,  fireflies,  moons,  winds,  a  picture 
group,  symbolic  and  colorful.  Then  the  bent  figures  run 
lightly  back  to  place. 

Then  Hansel  and  Gretel  advance  next,  their  dance  a  bit 
more  complicated  and  their  tableau  having  more  of  a  set- 
ting. The  tulips  and  cornflowers  are  planted  with  pre- 
cision.   The  two  children  and  the  Witch  are  grouped  about 


the  gingerbread  house,  with  its  doughnut  windows  and 
candy-stick  corners.  The  mushrooms  and  ferns  grow 
beside  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  the  birds  and  butterflies 
give  added  life  to  it  all. 

The  flower  girls  dance  by  themselves;  there  is  a  long 
line  of  mushrooms  facing  each  other;  trees  and  ferns, 
butterflies  and  flowers  form  other  lines,  and  the  Greeting 
Hansel  and  Gretel  dance  is  given,  with  its  clap  and  stamp 
and  turn  about. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  real  pomp  — when  the  Sleep- 
ing Beauty  group  takes  its  place.  They  dance,  of  course, 
the  minuet,  and  after  that  form  the  tableau.  Their  part 
gives  greater  dramatic  possibilities  than  the  other  and  they 
faithfully  fulfil  its  demands. 

First  the  Knights,  all  helmeted  and  armored,  bearing 
the  pillars,  advance  with  careful  spacing,  place  the  pillars. 
The  garland  bearing  ladies  hang  their  garlands  from  pillar 
to  pillar  so  that  a  most  effective  palace  is  formed.  The 
bay  trees  in  double  line  form  an  approach  to  the  palace; 
the  roses  and  the  fleur-de-lk  form  round  flower  beds  upon 
each  side;  the  heralds  become  a  guard  before  the  royal 
abode.  The  carpet  bearers  unroll  a  roll  of  white  tnat 
reaches  from  the  furthest  bay  ti:ee  to  the  heart  of  the 
palace  and  down  this  walks  the  Ji^ster.  The  King  and 
Queen  follow;  they  are  under  a  purple  and  gold  canopy 
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held  by  strong  and  proud  servitors.  The  Princess,  too, 
walks  beneath  a  canopy.  She  is  all  that  could  be  desired 
by  way  of  a  Princess,  from  flowing  flaxen  curls  held  by  a 
golden  mesh,  to  the  tip  of  the  white  slipper  and  the  gilt 
banded  hem  of  the  cheese  cloth  train. 

The  stool  bearers  pile  the  yellow  cushions  to  make  the 
royal  couch.  And  here  the  Princess  lies  asleep.  The 
flowers  nod  and  droop.  Bay  trees,  heralds,  fall  asleep. 
The  Kinjg  and  Queen  and  the  court  are  sleeping.  Breath- 
lessly we  all  await  the  Prince.  See,  there  he  is  —  away 
down  at  the  entrance.  You  would  not  have  him  arrayed 
in  any  other  way.  His  white  suit  is  topped  by  a  pink  cape, 
a  princely  garment.  Not  so  long,  however,  that  it  covers 
his  sword.  In  Ins  hand  he  holds  his  pink  hat  with  its  long 
white  curling  plimie.  He  pauses.  Now  he  sees  yonder 
enchanted  palace.  He  comes.  He  runs.  As  lightly  as  the 
the  Indians  but  not  with  bent  back.  Erect,  a  Prince  in- 
deed is  he.  Down  the  white  carpet  to  where  the  Princess 
lies  asleep.  Ah!  now  she  is  awake;  the  flowers  come  up. 
All  the  castle  comes  to  life.  The  spell  is  broken.  Back 
to  places  now.  Groups  are  forming  into  lines.  Yes,  this 
is  the  recessional.  They  are  gone,  but,  oh,  we  have  had 
our  pageant  and  the  spirit  of  the  Spring  is  in  our  hearts. 


Winter  is  cold-hearted, 

Spring  is  yea  and  nay, 
Autumn  is  a  weathercock 

Blown  every  way: 
Sunmier  days  for  me 
When  every  leaf  is  on  its  tree. 

—Christina  G.  RossM 


School-room  Visitors 

Ruby  Nash 

DID  you  ever  have  a  Fathers'  Visiting  Day  in  your 
primary  room? 
I  had  often  thought  of  this  novel  undertaking, 
but  did  not  screw  my  '^  courage  up  to  the  sticking- 
point"  imtil  one  of  the  fathers  jokingly  accused  me  of  not 
desiring  his  presence  in  the  school-room. 

After  exacting  a  promise  from  two  or  three  of  them  that 
they  would  come  if  specially  invited,  meanwhile  privately 
interviewing  the  respective  mothers,  urging  their  support 
in  the  matter,  I  sent  out  invitations  which  read: 


Fathers*  Visiting  Day 

Public  School 

Room  I 

Thursday,  March   1 

1:10-3:30p.m 

Note  —  You  are  urged  to  come  if  for  only  ten 
minutes  on  your  way  to  shop  or  office.  Bring  some 
one  with  you. 


I  told  the  children  to  tell  their  fathers  that  we  didn't 
expect  them  to  dress  up. 

This  word  was  properly  conveyed,  for  one  boy  returned 
and  said,  "Jlfy  father  is  coming  and  he  says  he  is  going  to 
put  on  his  best  suit." 

During  the  two  or  three  days  intervening  between  the 
sending  of  the  invitations  and  the  appointed  day,  I  talked 
Fathers'  Day  to  everyone  I  saw  —  mothers  as  well  as 
fathers.  Of  course  the  children  did  their  share  of  adver- 
tising. 

We  tried  to  have  our  room  look  its  very  best;  no  extras, 
however.  The  work  of  the  children,  exactly  the  same 
amount  from  each  child,  was  displayed  in  its  usual  place. 
I  planned  new  but  simple  work,  with  the  exception  of  the 
daily  drills,  songs,  etc. 

Well,  the  fixed  day  and  hour  arrived  and  with  it,  ten 
fathers  —  one-fourth  of  the  total.  I  had  expected  five, 
but  would  not  have  been  disappointed  with  even  one 
visitor,  for  up  to  this  time,  the  visiting  fathers  had  been 
confined  to  the  ministers.  School  Board,  County  Super- 
intendent, and  an  occasional  one  who,  perhaps,  had  come 
to  the  building  on  an  errand  and  whom  I  had  been  able 
to  hold  at  bay  for  a  few  moments. 

I  seated  them  near  each  other  and  tried  to  have  them 
feel  free  to  look  about  the  room  and  comment  as  they 
wished. 

I  conducted  the  classes  as  informally  as  possible.  I 
"sandwiched  in"  a  little  bit  of  phonics,  music,  arithmetic 
—  yes,  all  the  children  knew  of  thai  —  spelling  and  many 
short  drills,  explaining  in  just  a  word  why  we  give  certain 
steps  in  the  beginning  work.  I  gave  some  rest  exercises, 
and  short  games  to  show  that  we  try  to  look  after  the  physi- 
cal as  well  as  the  mental  growth. 

Only  one  or  two  of  the  fathers  had  ever  been  inside  of  the 
building  before,  so  after  recess,  I  asked  our  superintendent 
to  show  the  visitors  through  the  building  —  the  heating- 
plant,  the  play-rooms,  the  manual-training  room  and  the 
conveniences  about  the  building. 

Most  of  the  fathers  remained  imtU  dismissal.  Some  lost 
a  half  day  at  the  factory,  but  they  expressed  the  feeling 
that  they  had  had  a  profitable  and  pleasant  afternoon  and 
all  agreed  that  a  visit  to  a  modem  school  was  a  revelation. 
One  father  said,  "I  don't  wonder  my  boy  teases  to  come, 
even  in  the  coldest  of  weather."  Another  remarked,  "Why, 
they  all  mind  the  first  time  you  speak  1"  A  marvel  to 
some  modem  parents!  Incidentally,  these  fathers  are 
not  going  to  complain  of  the  high  school  tax,  nor  assert 
that  teachers  do  not  earn  their  salary. 

Now,  I  have  had  Fathers'  Day  but  once,  but  every  year 
I  have  several  Mothers'  Days. 

I  always  have  the  first  one  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday] 
of  the  first  week  of  school.    I  begin  at  once  to  educai 
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against  Friday  visiting.  It  is  as  good  as  any  day  for  the 
children,  but,  as  we  do  special  things  on  Friday  afternoon 
and  also  dismiss  earlier,  it  is  not  so  good  a  day  for  teachers 
or  visitors. 

I  do  not  allow  the  parents  to  remain  with  the  children 
the  first  day  of  school.  Perhaps  it  is  imagination,  but 
at  any  rate,  I  have  the  feeling  that  I  can  manage  the  average 
forty-five  beginners  alone  better  than  I  can  with  the  help  of 
a  dozen  mothers.  So  I  dismiss  them,  telling  them  that  I'll 
send  for  them  later  in  the  week  when  we  are  all  settled. 
Usually  there  is  a  pretty  good  representation  on  this  first 
visiting  day. 

Of  course  on  this  day,  we  show  all  we  know.  I  learned 
long  ago,  by  unpleasant  experiences,  to  say,  "Those  chil- 
dren, whose  moUiers  are  present,  may  do  so-and-so,"  thus 
giving  them  a  chance  to  do  a  few  "extras"  and  precluding 
the  possibility  of  omitting  any  one.  Sometimes  I  say, 
"Show  your  paper  to  your  mother."  In  this  way,  I  am 
able  to  identify  some  strange  faces. 

I  tell  the  children  that  they  must  be  extra  careful  about 
taking  care  of  themselves  on  these  days  because  the 
mothers  are  our  guests  and  I  must  do  my  share  toward 
entertaining  them.  Thus,  the  children  soon  learn  to  wait 
if  I  am  interrupted  in  any  way  by  the  visitors. 

I  spare  both  parent  and  pupil  any  humiliation  which  I 
can,  either  in  lessons  or  in  discipline,  but  do  not  sacrifice 
too  much  as  I  have  been  much  chagrined  when  some  vkitor 
has  called  my  attention  to  some  mistake  or  misdemeanor 
which  they  thought  I  had  carelessly  overlooked. 

Usually  on  this  first  visiting  day,  I  show  the  mothers 
about  the  building.  They  have  a  right  to  know  in  what  kind 
of  a  place  their  babies  live  for  four  hours  each  day,  and  this 
knowledge  helps  them  to  co-operate  in  some  regulations 
which  necessarily  must  be  made. 

Often,  after  dismissal  on  thk  day,  I  send  the  children 
out  in  the  yard  to  wait  for  their  mothers,  while  we  have 
a  little  social  time.  With  the  help  of  one  or  two  mothers, 
I  serve  frappe,  grape-juice,  chocolate,  and  sometimes  just 
candy  or  fruit. 

About  the  time  for  the  first  report  cards  to  be  sent  home, 
I  issue  invitations  for  another  visiting  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  regular  work,  I  dismiss  the  children, 
and  after  the  mothers  have  inspected  the  work  and  chatted 
a  little,  I  call  them  together  for  a  conference.  I  explain 
the  markings  on  the  report  cards,  which  are  new  to  some, 
and  answer  any  questions.  Lest  occasion  should  later 
demand  it,  I  have  often  read  at  this  time,  portions  of  the 
school  law  in  regard  to  the  teacher's  duties  and  rights  with 
the  children,  and  the  parents'  obligations  toward  the 
school.  I  have  found  that  parents  who  are  well  informed 
in  these  matters  rarely  oppose  the  school. 

On  one  of  these  special  days,  a  librarian  came  and  talked 
to  the  mothers  about  children's  books.  Another  time,  a 
program  was  given  by  the  mothers  themselves. 

Later  in  the  year,  we  have  a  Patriot's  Day  —  a  booster 
day,  if  you  please  —  when  all  the  rooms  combine  and  have 


a  "big"  day.  Then  all  rooms  have  visitors,  and  at  close 
of  schools,  we  have  a  conference,  program  or  address  upon 
school  topics. 

Besides  these  special  days  with  regular  work  as  the 
attraction,  I  give  two  or  three  programs  during  the  year. 
Also,  at  Christmas  time,  I  invite  all  the  four  and  five  year 
old  brothers  and  sisters  who  will  "stay  put"  and  not  cry,  to 
come  and  see  our  tree.  No  mothers  are  allowed  and  it  is 
the  only  day  upon  which  these  little  ones  may  accompany 
the  older  ones  to  school. 

But  better  than  all  these  "set"  days  for  visiting,  is  the 
day  when  one  mother  comes  alone  to  actually  see  what  her 
child  is  individually  accomplishing.  I  try  to  be  honest 
and  frank  and  show  her  child's  strong  and  weak  points. 
I  believe  that  a  teacher  has  no  right  to  withhold  from  a 
mother  any  honest  opinion  which  she  may  have  in  regard 
to  that  child. 

My  visitors'  book  records  the  names  of  1234  adults  and 
about  250  children  during  the  last  five  years. 

But  why  all  this  effort?    Who  is  the  winner? 

The  greatest  benefit  accrues  to  the  parents.  They  be- 
come informed  by  observation  of  the  work  and  regulations 
of  a  modern  school  and  so  will  more  willingly  co-operate. 
They  become  interested  in  other  children  and  possibly 
raise  the  standard  for  their  own  child.  They  have  more 
sympathy  for  the  teacher.  I  once  overheard  a  mother  say, 
after  observing  an  exhaustive  effort  with  a  child  in  his  early 
reading,  "How  does  she  stand  it?"  After  such  a  visit,  a 
mother  will  be  more  charitable  in  her  criticisms  and  more 
tolerant  when  she  finds  the  teacher  in  error. 

A  mother  once  confessed  to  me  that  the  first  thing  she 
noticed  upon  entering  a  school-room  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  children  were  clothed. 

So,  incidentally,  the  children  come  cleaner  in  person  and 
better  dressed  because  one  mother  learns  from  another  the 
sensible  way  to  clothe  her  child  for  school. 

Mothers  who  visit  notice  that  every  lesson  counts  and 
so  make  greater  effort  to  keep  up  the  punctuality  and 
regularity  in  attendance. 

And  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  the  children  to  have  visitors! 

They  take  greater  pride  in  their  work  and  overcome 
embarrassment  in  speaking  or  doing  before  strangers. 
They  learn,  too,  to  exercise  self-control  and  to  display  an 
unselfish  spirit  in  entertaining  guests. 

And  the  teacher  needs  visitors  too.  They  help  me  keep 
up  my  enthusiasm  in  my  work  and  my  interest  in  the  chil- 
dren. And  —  must  I  confess  it  —  the  ever-looked-for 
arrival  of  a  visitor  keeps  me  on  guard  as  to  my  personal 
appearance,  the  arrangement  of  the  room,  the  preparation 
of  my  work  and  the  management  of  the  children. 

Yes,  I  invite  everybody  —  except  crying  babies.  I  speak 
to  parents  when  I  meet  them;  I  ask  the  grandmothers  oi 
people  of  leisure  and  my  own  friends. 

Try  it.  You  can  "start"  the  parents  and  friends  as 
well  as  the  children.  Work  up  a  good  school  spirit  and 
all  the  succeeding  teachers  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 
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Woodland  Echoes 

Mary  Ellerton 

List  to  the  whisperings  in  the  grass, 
Lbt  to  the  winds  that  murmuring  pass. 
Step    softly!    Listen!    Look   around! 
The  woods  are  full  of  life  and  sound. 

From  the  green  distance  comes  a  note 
Full  from  the  hermit  thrush's  throat; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  faint  yet  fine, 
The  fairy  bells  of  columbine. 

The  green  path  beckons.    Take  my  hand, 
I'll  lead  you  into  fairy  land, 
Come,  then,  with  ear  and  heart  attune, 
Come  wander  in  the  woods  of  June. 


The  Playground 

Katrina  May  Graveson 

THE  purpose  of  playgrounds  is  to  promote  morally, 
mentally  and  physically  the  welfare  of  the  child 
by  means  of  directed  play.  Play  must  be  con- 
sidered in  its  broad  sense  of  being  anything  that 
amuses,  and  not  simply  games  and  athletics.  Let  us 
consider  an  average  playground  in  which  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  children,  varying  in  age  and  size  and  sex  and 
disposition,  meet  together.  All  must  be  made  happy  rather 
than  the  chosen  few. 

In  dealing  with  a  subject  about  which  so  much  has  been 
and  can  be  said  in  a  more  or  less  rambling  way,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  give  only  definite  and  practicable  ideas. 

The  first  requisite  is  organization.  Open  your  play- 
ground by  separating  your  children  into  three  groups  ac- 
cording to  age,  not  sex.  In  the  first  group  put  all  children 
of  six  years  and  under;  in  the  second  those  of  seven,  eight 
and  nine  years  and  in  the  third  those  between  nine  and 
twelve.  The  average  ground  limits  the  age  to  twelve  years, 
those  older  playing  at  a  different  yard.  Now  place  one 
teacher  in  charge  of  each  group.  Because  of  the  varying 
attendance  and  the  constant  coming  and  going  at  all  hours, 
it  will  be  difiicult  to  keep  the  groups  separate  at  first,  but 
as  Group  1  is  not  amused  by  what  would  please  Group  3 
and  vice-versa,  the  grouping  soon  becomes  natural  rather 
than  compulsory. 

Now  we  must  amuse  and  interest  each  group  to  keep 
them  busy  and  happy  and  out  of  mischief  and  to  make  them 
like  to  come.    A  program  is  necessary.    Try  the  following: 


9:00-  9:30 
9:30-10:00 
10:00-10:30 
10:  30-10:  45 
10:45-11:15 
11:15-11:45 


2;  00-2:15 
2:15-2:45 
2:45-3:15 
3:15-3:30 
3:30-4:00 
4:00-4:30 


Group  1 

Free  Play 

Apparatus 

Games 

Recess 

Story 

Construction 


Free  Play 

Apparatus 

Game 

Recess 

Construction 

Story 


A.   M. 

Group  2 

Free  Play 

Game 

Apparatus 

Recess 

Story 

Construction 


Free  Play 

Game 

Apparatus 

Recess 

Dancing 

Game 


Group  3 

Free  Play 

Ball 

Story 

Recess 

Apparatus 

Construction 


Free  Play 

Construction 

Game 

Recess 

Apparatus 

Dancing 


At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  2  in  the  afternoon 
ring  a  bell  to  announce  the  opening  of  the  ground.  It 
is  not  only  troublesome  to  the  neighbors  but  also  bad  for 
the  children  to  come  to  play  any  earlier  than  that. 

During  free  play  each  teacher,  with  such  help  as  is 
needed,  cleans  and  sprinkles  the  yard  and  sand  boxes,  puts 
out  the  apparatus,  games,  settees,  and  arranges  a  book 
comer  and  other  things  as  planned.  A  march  after  free 
play  will  aid  in  gathering  together  the  three  groups.    To 


get  the  best  results,  the  program,  whatever  it  may  be, 
should  be  followed  minutely.  The  one  given  here  is  so 
arranged  as  to  give  each  child  an  equal  share  of  the  ap- 
paratus, games,  stories,  construction  work,  athletics  and 
dancing  without  conflicting  with  those  in  other  groups. 

The  apparatus,  such  as  see-saws,  swings,  the  slide,  the 
giant  stride,  etc.,  should  be  used  by  one  group  jointly. 
Place  settees  in  a  line  near  each  piece  of  apparatus.  The 
children  wait  their  turn  on  the  settees  and  move  down  as 
there  is  room.  Each  child  should  use  the  apparatus  for 
about  three  minutes  —  the  one  in  charge  blowing  a  whistle 
at  the  end  of  that  time.  This  system  has  proved  very 
successful  in  giving  each  one  a  fair  chance  without  quarreling. 

Games  may  be  considered  in  two  classes  —  the  group 
game  and  the  athletic  ganie.  In  general,  the  children 
should  be  taught  a  new  group  game  thoroughly  and  then 
trained  to  play  it  by  themselves.  Teach  honesty  and  fair- 
ness in  play  above  all  else.  It  gives  the  child  a  good 
foundation  for  the  future.  I  submit  the  following  list 
of  active  and  restful  games  and  athletic  games  suitable 
to  each  of  the  three  groups.  The  rules  of  all  and  how  to 
play  them  can  be  found  in  any  book  of  games  in  the  public 
library.    A  fine  book  has  been  written  by  Jessie  Bancroft. 


Group  1 
Daddy  on  the  Castle 
Puss  in  the  Comer 
Snake  and  Birds 
Farmer  in  the  Dell 
Drop  the  Handkerchief 
GDod  Morning 
Japanese  Tag 
Statues 

Follow  the  Leader 
In  and  Out  the  Window 
**  Guess" 


Group  2 
Beetle 
Red  Rover 
Sneak  Thief 
Cat  and  Rat 
Last  Couple  Out 
Fox  and  Chickens 
Teacher 

Ten  Steps  to  Boston 
Dog  and  Rabbit 
Three  Deep 
Cap  Tag 


Group  3 
Dodge  Ball 
Bull  in  Ring 
Kick  Ball 
Touch  Ball 
Straddle  Ball 
Boundary  Ball 
Prisoner's  Base 
Hare  and  Hounds 
Black  and  White 
Jump  the  Shot 
All  up  Relay 


Stories  can  be  told  in  a  shady  spot  in  the  yard  or  inside 
where  it  is  cool.  They  are  appreciated  much  more  when 
told  than  read.  Simple  dramatization  affords  much 
pleasure.    These  stories  are  suggested: 


Group  1 
The  House  that  Jack  Built 
Chicken  Licken 
The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig 
The  Little  Red  Hen 
The  Three  Bears 
Cocky-Locky  and  Henny-Penny 
The  Wolf  and  the  Three  Little  Pigs 


Group  2 
How  the  Robin  Came 
The  Red  Headed  Woodpecker 
Harweda  and  the  Fairy  Prison 
St.  Christopher 
How  Thor  Lost  His  Hammer 
Clytie 
Diana,  Queen  of  the  Moon 


Group  3 
Stories  of  King  Arthur 
Little  Men 
Little  Women 

Master  of  the  Strongheart 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Stories  by  Daniel  Defoe 
Tanglewood  Tales 


Group  1 
Three  Little  Billy  Goats  Gruff 
Little  Red  Ridmg  Hood 
The  Discontented  Pme  Tree 
Jack,  the  Giant  Killer 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 
The  Dog  and  His  Image 


Group  2 
Great  Bear  and  Little  Bear 
Echo,  the  Air  Maiden 
A  Bag  of  Winds 
A  Legend  of  the  North  Wind 
Balder,  the  Beautiful 
The  Story  of  the  Anemone 


Hans  Brinker 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 


Group  3 


The  Waste  Collector 

The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy 

The  Wonder  Book 

Children  love  to  make  things.  Construction  work 
appeals  to  all  alike  and  the  following  list  may  be  of  use  to 
the  playground  teacher. 

Group  t 
Paper  boats 
Soldier  caps 
Cardboard  house 
Lanterns 
Pea  bracelets 
Modelene  figures 
Log  cabins 
Doll  furniture 
Picture  books 
Kites 


Group  2 

Group  3 

Raffia  baskets 

Stilts 

Soldier  caps 

Reed  and  raffia  baskets 

Yam  reins 

Willow  whistles 

Pin  wheeb 

Bows  and  arrows 

Bead  chains 

Rag  rugs 

Puzzles 

Denim  table  cover 

Checker  boards 

Braided  rugs 

Kites 

Hammocks 

Moccasins 

y^  DoU  houses 
Raffia  pillow  top 

String  bags    ^^ 
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Construction  of  reed  and  raffia  work  and  rugs  requires 
so  much  supervision  that  a  special  teacher  is  required. 

Dancing  also  requires  a  special  teacher  and  a  piano 
player  is  necessary.  If  boys  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  danc- 
ing when  grouped  with  the  girls,  it  might  be  well  to  group 
them  by  themselves  for  tlus.  Teach  them  some  Indian 
dances  and  watch  their  interest  loom  up. 

In  closing,  I  make  these  few  general  suggestions:  One 
teacher  at  least  is  necessary  for  every  fifty  pupils.  Dis- 
cipline must  be  kept,  but  not  as  rigidly  as  in  the  school- 
room. In  cases  of  repeated  annoyance  or  rowdyism,  re- 
port to  the  police.  In  minor  offences  take  away  certain 
privileges  for  a  stated  time.    Do  not  give  out  all  the  play 


material  at  once,  but  vary  it  daily.  Supervise  only  to 
insure  equal  opportunity  for  all.  Commend  good  manners 
and  good  individual  work.  At  the  dose  of  the  playground 
a  festival  and  exhibition  can  be  held. 

The  festival  should  include  all  the  children  of  all  the  play- 
grounds. They  should  meet  on  some  large  open  space  and 
under  direction  of  their  various  teachers,  play  their  favorite 
games,  dance,  etc.,  before  the  public.  Each  groimd  could 
be  identified  by  some  color  in  the  form  of  a  banner^  cap,  or 
band.  The  exhibition  should  be  in  a  hall  nearby  and  all 
the  work  done  by  the  children  at  all  the  grounds  should 
be  exhibited.  The  parents,  I  am  sure,  will  be  no  less 
appreciative  than  the  children,  of  their  work. 


Clay  Modeling  in  the  Primary 
School 

M.  Anderson 

Very  frequently  requests  come  to  me  in  regard  to  what 
kind  of  hand- work  I  consider  most  valuable  for  little  chil- 
dren. Always  I  answer  clay  modeling  —  then  of  course 
follow  questions  as  to  why  I  would  choose  clay  as  a  medium 
for  expression  above  other  mediums. 

In  the  first  place,  children  love  it.  I  am  certain  there 
is  not  a  teacher  of  day  modeling  that  will  not  tell  you  the 
same.  Is  it  because  our  ancestors  used  day  so  freely  in 
expressing  their  ideas  in  practical  and  idealistic  things,  or 
is  it  because  it  gives  the  child  an  opportunity  to  get  his 
hands  dirty,  or  because  he  can  handle  it  in  the  roughest 
possible  way  and  do  it  no  harm,  for  he  may  slap  it,  roll, 
break,  or  twist  it  and  it  will  make  the  day  just  that  much 
better? 

In  the  average  g^ade  school,  if  it  served  no  other  purpose 
than  to  get  the  children  out  of  their  seats  and  allow  them 
to  move  easily  and  freely  about,  I  would  say  it  had  served 
a  good  mission.    The  greatest  mission  of  clay  modeling  in 


the  lower  grades,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fact  that 
it  gives  unlimited  opportunity  for  free  expression  of  ideas. 

Free  expression,  that  is  the  great  word  that  day  work 
stands  for  in  these  elementary  grades.  We  give  the  child 
all  kinds  of  opportunities  to  gain  new  ideas  by  means  of 
his  Hterature,  songs  and  nature  lessons,  but  when  and  how 
do  we  provide  for  ample  opportunity  to  express  those 
ideas?  And  yet  every  educator  will  tell  you  that  one 
really  never  embodies  an  idea  until  one  is  able  to  reproduce 
the  same. 

In  clay  the  child  reproduces  an  object  as  it  really  is  in 
all  its  dimensions,  and  at  the  same  time  need  not  cramp 
his  muscles,  as  is  often  the  case  with  pencil,  chalk,  and 
similar  tools.  He  can  stand,  sit  or  go  out-of-doors  while 
working 'with  it.  If  his  attempt  does  not  satisfy,  he  need 
not  waste  any  of  'the  material,  but  just  put  it  in  the  day  box 
until  next  time.  For  this  reason  it  is  an  economical  me- 
dium, which  is  one  strong  point  in  its  favor  with  school 
authorities,  generally. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  how  clay  may  be 

used  at  this  season  of  the  year.     In  a  later  artide  I  shall 

endeavor  to  make  dear  several  good  ways  to  make  this 

expression  in  clay  more  effective.  C^  r^r^rAr> 
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An  Experiment  with  Montessori 
Plane  Insets 

Maky  a.  Stuxman 

(Copyright    Book  righU  reserved) 

SO  many  opinions  have  been  expressed  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  Montessori  didactic  apparatus 
that  an  experiment  with  it  in  the  hands  of  American 
children  may  prove  of  interest.  The  children 
were  fifteen  in  nimiber,  members  of  a  special  class  for  back- 
ward children.  The  teacher  had  long  been  a  follower  of 
Dr.  Seguin  and  was  a  firm  believer  in  his  physiological 
methods  of  training,  at  least  for  defective  children;  and 
had  often  thought  that  many  of  his  methods  might  prove 
of  value  to  the  normal  child.  She  therefore  welcomed  the 
work  of  Dr.  Montessori  and  added  some  of  the  didactic 
apparatus  to  the  equipment  of  the  school. 

The  pupils  ranged  in  actual  age  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years,  and  in  mental  age  according  to  the  Binet  test  from 
three  to  ten  years.  They  were  sdlowed  and  encouraged, 
when  not  reciting  their  lessons,  to  choose  their  own  occu- 
pations and  to  move  about  the  room  whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  that  the  plane  geometrical 
insets  were  in  use,  most  of  the  children  learned  to  fit  them 
into  the  corresponding  openings  both  by  sight  and  by 
touch.  Dr.  Montessori  claims  that  the  didactic  material 
will  appeal  only  to  children  of  an  age  for  which  it  is  suited; 
and  that  the  -use  of  the  plane  geometrical  insets  leads  up 
directly  to  writing.  Let  us  see  how  it  worked  in  this  in- 
stance. 

On  the  afternoon  in  question  all  the  chil- 
dren were  busy  except  one  little  boy,  who 
seemed  to  be  looking  for  something  to  do. 
The  teacher  took  the  box  of  insets  and,  lead- 
ing little  Fred  to  the  blackboard,  showed 
him  how  to  use  the  square  opening  as  a  sten- 
dl  by  tracing  through  it  with  wWte  crayon, 
simply  following  the  outline  of  the  square. 
After  showing  him  how  to  draw  one  square 
she  retired  to  the  opp)Osite  side  of  the  room, 
where  she  was  hearing  a  reading  lesson.  Fred 
drew  seven  squares  with  evident  pleasure, 
then  chose  the  stencil  of  the  circle  and  drew 
a  circle  neatly  inside  of  each  square;  and 
finally  he  chose  an  oblong  and,  making  the 
top  of  it  coincide  with  the  top  of  the  square, 
he  added  the  outline  of  an  oblong  to  each  of 
his  designs. 

The  teacher  meanwhile  was  watching  the 
effect  upon  the  school  of  the  introduction  of 
this  new  occupation.  By  the  time  that  Fred 
had  finished  his  seven  designs  six  other  chil- 
dren were  drawing  through  stencils  upon  the 
blackboard,  all  yoimger  members  of  the  class. 
When  he  began  to  draw  the  girls  were  sewing 
and  all  except  one  of  them  evidently  con- 
sidered the  garments  in  hand  of  more  im- 
portance than  designs,  so  they  continued  to 
sew.  Anna,  however,  the  youngest  of  the 
girls,  laid  aside  her  sewing  and  drew  nineteen 
different  forms  upon  the  blackboard,  num- 
bering them  neatly  from  one  to  nineteen. 
In  order  to  make  as  many  forms  as  possible, 
she  drew  some  of  them  in  different  positions, 
as,  for  instance,  a  triangle  with  a  line  at 
the  bottom  and  then  with  an  angle  at  the 
bottom. 

Anthony  drew  through  the  stencil  and  also 
around  the  outside  of  Uie  square  tablet,  thus 
making  a  more  perfect  representation  of  the 
object.  John  took  two  sizes  of  right  angle 
triangles  and  tried  a  design.    He  found  that 


a  small  triangle  at  the  top  and  left  side  did  not  balance  a 
large  one  at  Uie  bottom  and  right,  so  he  began  again  with 
the  small  triangle  only  and  made  a  balanced  design  of  four 
parts,  which  suited  him  better. 

David  used  a  square  to  aid  him  in  drawing  a  picture  of 
a^  box  in  two  positions.  He  explained  afterwards  that 
his  mother  had  taught  him  to  draw  boxes.  He  then  ex- 
perimented in  the  drawing  of  stars.  He  began  with  a 
square  upon  its  diameter,  then  turned  Uie  stencil  upon 
its  diagonal  and  drew  the  angles  which  protruded;  and 
erased  all  from  the  first  square  which  was  not  needed  in 
an  eight-pointed  star.  Then  selecting  an  equilateral 
triangle  he  tried  drawing  a  six-pointed  star. 

Two  older  boys  had  not  been  attracted  by  the  tracing 
of  holes;  but  when  they  noticed  David's  box  they  said 
it  looked  like  a  box-kite.  A  box-kite  seemed  worth  draw- 
ing, so  they  tried  that  free-hand  with  indifferent  success, 
and  then  decided  to  try  it  with  the  stencil.  They  found 
stencilling  more  fim  than  they  had  expected,  so  they  drew 
the  outline  of  the  circle  and  tiie  oval  also.  This  suggested 
to  them  connected  ovals  (which  they  may.  have  had  in 
writing  lessons  in  another  school  more  than  a  year  before, 
and  they  wrote  several  lines  of  connected  ovals  and  con- 
nected n's. 

All  of  this  experiment  was  conducted  within  half  an 
hour  and  without  any  suggestion  from  the  teacher  except 
as  to  the  drawing  of  the  first  square.  It  certainly  devel- 
oped initiative.  Does  it  not  seem  to  prove  that  children 
who  have  liberty  will  choose  such  parts  of  the  apparatus 
as  are  suited  to  their  stage  of  development,  and  that  the 
use  of  the  geometrical  insets  leads  up  directly  to  the  art 
of   writing? 
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READING  LESSONS 


Motor  Activity  in  Its  Relation 
to  Primary  Reading 

Virginia  E.  Stone 

BY  the  time  that  a  child,  at  seven  years  of  age,  enters 
school  he  has  already  acquired  a  large  share  of  his 
education.  The  knowledge  and  experience  which 
he  has  gained  have  come  to  him  as  the  result  of 
two  forces,  mental  activity  and  motor  activity.  He  is 
constantly  employing  his  mind,  asking  questions,  insisting 
on  answers  to  questions,  reasoning  out  matters  of  import- 
ance in  his  child  world,  making  observations  and  reaching 
conclusions.  During  this  time  his  motor  activity  is  as 
striking  as  his  mental  life.  He  is  using  his  body  as  freely 
as  he  is  using  his  mind.  He  is  so  constituted  that  action 
is  necessary  for  his  growth  and  development  and  he  romps 
and  plays,  not  with  any  result  in  view,  but  for  the  pure 
love  of  motion. 

At  the  age  of  seven,  when  he  enters  school,  he  is  expected 
to  continue  his  mental  exertions,  but  is  often  supposed  to 
leave  off  his  bodily  activity.  If  an  abundance  of  physical 
activity  was  characteristic  of  the  years  when  he  learned  so 
much  and  if  this  physical  activity  is  necessary  for  his  de- 
velopment, why  should  not  provision  be  made  for  its  use  in 
school  work?  The  educational  value  of  motor  play  has 
been  recognized  by  psychologists  and  teachers  who  appre- 
ciate the  relation  of  the  child's  physical  development  to  his 
mental  development.  It  has  been  said  that  "there  can 
be  no  muscular  development  without  a  corresponding  de- 
velopment of  the  nervous  system,  nor  can  there  be  a  well- 
balanced  development  of  the  nervous  system  without 
a  development  of  the  muscular  system." 

The  use  of  play  cs  an  educational  factor  follows  the  line 
of  the  child's  natural  interests.  His  natural  impulses  are 
led  through  means  of  play  into  useful  channels.  His 
school  life  is  brought  into  closer  connection  with  his  outside 
life  where  the  play  element  is  strong. 

School  life  has  been  made  more  vital  by  the  introduction  of 
such  activities  as  construction  in  industrial  work,  games 


and  store  keeping  in  arithmetic,  motion  songs  in  music  and 
dramatization  in  reading.  But  reading,  in  spite  of  the 
present  conmion  use  of  dramatization,  has  had  little  real 
motor  accompaniment  in  proportion  to  the  mental  activity 
necessary  for  its  mastery.  Reading  in  the  lower  grades 
can  be  made  a  more  vital  part  of  the  school  work  by  the 
introduction  of  what  we  commonly  call  "action  sentences.'* 
One  fifteen  or  twenty  minute  period  daily  should  be  re- 
served in  every  first  grade  program  for  this  work.  Several 
comparatively  new  primers  have  been  based  on  child- 
activity.  These  books  are  helpful  to  teachers  of  primary 
grades,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  reader  based  on 
action  to  secure  the  best  results.  The  reading  games  best 
suited  to  children  are  those  made  by  the  teacher  to  fit  their 
interests   and   needs. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  work  it  is  well  to  use  the  child's 
desire  to  imitate.  If  it  is  desired  to  start  with  one  word  as, 
Jump,  it  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  with  a  capital 
and  period  to  show  complete  thought.  The  action  of 
jumping  performed  by  the  teacher  or  a  child  selected  by  the 
teacher  makes  the  connection  between  the  word  and  the 
action.  Other  words  of  the  same  sort  may  follow,  as 
hop,  run,  walk,  march,  skip,  skip  to  me,  skip  to  the  window. 
With  each  sentence  is  written  the  name  of  the  child  who  is 
to  perform  the  action: 

The  steps  in  all  action  sentence  work  are: 

1  Silent  reading. 

2  Action  performed. 

If  the  child  can  prove  his  ability  to  read  by  performing 
the  action  there  is  small  need  for  oral  reading,  but  this  may 
be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Games  of  ball  are  of  interest  to  children  and  they  easily 
learn  to  read  from  the  blackboard  such  sentences  as: 

Roll  the  ball. 

Bounce  the  hall. 

Toss  the  ball. 

Kick,  throw,  catch,  hide  and  find  the  ball  are  added  and 
adjectives  denote  other  balls  as:  yellow,  red,  blue,  rubber y 
big  and  lUUe.  These  sentences  may  also  be  lengthened  to 
indicate  how  many  times  the  ball  is  to  be  rolled.    Children 
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easily  read  such  sentences  as  Roll  the  red  ball  nine  times, 
Henry y  or  Henry  may  roll  the  blue  ball  six  times. 

In  games  with  other  toys  direction  may  be  given  for 
spinning  tops,  waving  flags,  rolling  hoops,  blowing  whistles, 
jumping  rope  or  beating  a  drum. 

The  children  may  conduct  the  entire  game  from  written 
directions,  reading  silently  and  doing  what  the  directions 
call  for  as  in  the  following  game: 

We  shall  play  with  the  flags  to-day. 

Go  to  the  table,  Mary. 

Get  the  big  flag. 

Wave  the  big  flag  three  times. 

Wave  the  big  flag  ten  times,  Helen. 

Get  the  little  flag,  Tom. 

Wave  the  little  flag  above  your  head. 

Get  the  blue  flag. 

Let  us  march  with  the  flags. 

Children  like  to  play  school  and  will  enter  gladly  into 
the  spirit  of  following  written  directions  such  as: 
We  shall  play  school. 
Mary  may  be  our  teacher. 

Mary,  what  will  you  teach?     (Child  whispers  to  teacher.) 
Mary  will  teach  reading. 
All  of  you  may  get  out  your  books. 
Helen  may  read  on  page  69. 
Tom  may  read  on  page  71. 
Mary  is  a  good  teacher. 
Now  Tom  may  be  our  teacher. 
He  will  teach  singing. 
We  shall  sing  "Jack  Frost." 

The  children  enjoy  a  game  of  "Brownies'*  after  having 
learned  the  song,  "Hist,  hist.  Be  Still,"  in  Jessie  Gaynor's 
"  Songs  of  the  Child  World."  The  directions  may  be  like 
these: 


As  the  child  develops,  the  nature  of  the  games  gradually 
changes,  the  child  interest  shifting  from  activity  for  the 
sake  of  activity  to  the  residt  of  activity.  There  must  then 
be  provided  a  form  of  activity  necessitating  a  definite  pur- 
pose, skill  in  the  performance  and  an  interest  in  the  outcome. 

The  use  of  motor  activity  in  reading  produces  good  re- 
sults because: 

1  It  appeals  to  the  interest  of  children. 

2  It  aids  in  mental  and  muscular  development. 

3  It  places  the  emphasis  on  the  most  important  phase  of 
reading  —  the  silent  getting  of  thought.  Good  oral 
teaching  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  silent  reading 
which  precedes  it.  Thoughtful  silent  reading  usually  pro- 
duces satisfactory  oral  reading. 

Primary  teachers  in  general  are  glad  to  follow  any  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  work  of  their  grades,  but  we 
still  hear  the  old  objection  that  the  use  of  play  in  the  school 
work  produces  poor  order  in  the  school-room  and  that  if 
play  is  emphasized  work  must  be  depreciated.  The  con- 
trary is  true.  The  best  disciplined  rooms  are  those  in 
which  children  are  interested  and  busy.  No  fears  need 
be  felt  for  the  order  of  a  school-room  during  a  lesson  based 
on  child  interest  if  the  teacher  has  carefully  planned  her 
work  and  presents  it  attractively.  The  child  will  do  better 
work  and  more  work  if  he  is  interested.  The  introduction 
of  play  does  not  eliminate  work,  for  play  often  involves  the 
hardest  of  work.     Play  is  the  child's  work. 

The  results  in  reading  are  worth  consideration.  The 
subject  is  made  interesting  to  the  child  and  furnishes  to 
him  clear  mental  pictures.  He  has  a  fuller  f)Ossession  of 
knowledge  because  he  can  learn  double  the  number  of 
words.  He  has  gained  the  power  to  grasp  an  entire  sen- 
tence at  a  time  instead  of  single  words.  The  reading  is 
more  real  to  him  and  he  reads  in  a  manner  free  from  self- 
consciousness.  He  has  been  helped  through  true  activity 
to  gain  independence. 


We  shall  play  the  Brownie  game. 
Ten  of  you  may  form  a  circle. 
We  have  ten  brownies. 
The  Brownies  will  sing  and  dance. 
All  Brownies  tiptoe. 

We  shall  listen  to  the  Brownies'  song.  (The  Brownies' 
sing.) 

Now  you  may  go  to  sleep. 

The  Brownies  will  come  to  visit  you. 

Tom  may  clap  his  hands. 

The  children  are  awake. 

Mary,  what  did  the  Brownies  bring  you? 

John,  what  did  the  Brownies  bring  you? 

Or  in  the  spring,  when  the  birds  begin  to  return,  the  child's 
imagination  can  easily  transform  him  into  one  of  the  birds 
whose  arrival  he  has  noted  with  interest.  These  sentences 
may  be  used: 

We  shall  play  a  bird  game. 

All  of  us  may  be  birds. 

All  of  the  children  who  have  on  red  may  be  cardinals. 

Which  boys  have  on  red  ties? 

All  of  the  children  who  have  on  blue  may  be  bluebirds. 

The  rest  of  us  may  be  robins. 

The  bluebirds  may  hop  to  the  blackboard. 

The  robins  may  fly  around  the  room. 

The  cardinals  may  chirp. 

The  robins  may  sing  to  us. 

If  oral  reading  is  added,  children  may  be  asked  to  tell 
what  the  chalk  says  or  to  speak  for  the  chalk. 

Children  are  interested  in  soldier  games  in  which  they 
march  in  different  ways,  beating  the  drum  and  waving  the 
flags.  Many  other  games  suggest  themselves  and  the  work 
can  be  planned  de&iitely,  more  material  presenting  itself 
than  can  be  used  by  the  teacher. 


Blackboard  Work  as  an  Aid  to 
Reading 

Lillian  A.  Reece 

ONE  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  my  day's  program  is  the 
connection  of  blackboard  work  with  the  reading 
lesson.  In  a  first  grade  of  foreign  children  I 
have  found  an  enthusiasm  that  is  really  refreshing  when 
the  time  comes  for  written  story  work  —  and  when  I  say 
**when  the  time  comes''  do  not  necessarily  mean  a  stated 
time,  but  just  an  opportunity  to  ask  or  tell  something  in 
written  form  that  might  otherwise  be  asked  orally. 

**Angelo  may  come  to  me." 

I  write  this,  or  some  similar  invitation,  on  the  board  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  one,  two  or  three  Angelos 
present  themselves  ready  to  participate  in  some  form  of 
blackboard  game  that  means  a  difference  from  the  fa- 
miliar **Open  your  books  for  reading." 

Sometimes  the  children  at  the  seats  tiptoe  to  me  and 
whisper  a  question,  which  1  write  for  the  benefit  of  the 
assembled  Angelos  and  they  in  turn  repeat  what  they  have 
read  and  give  the  answer  —  or,  more  frequently,  I  frame 
and  write  the  questions,  as  I  can  reach  more  children  by 
this  plan  in  a  limited  amount  of  time. 

"How  old  are  you?" 
"Where  do  you  Uve?" 
"Do  you  like  flowers?" 
"What  is  your  baby's  name?" 
"Sing  me  a  song?" 
"Run  to  your  seats." 

A  never  failing  and  ever  welcome  readina^-tesson  is 


the  form  of  a  guessing  game. 
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I  am  thinking  of  a  little  girl. 
She  has  blue  eyes. 
She  wears  a  red  dress. 
She  has  light  hair. 
She  is  looking  at  me. 
She  is  six  years  old. 
Who  is  she? 

Each  sentence  is,  of  course,  read  silently  and  given  with 
expression  that  is  the  result  of  interest  and  the  ability  to 
understand  what  b  asked. 

That  every  child  in  the  room  may  participate  in  this 
work,  I  call  on  some  of  those  who  have  diSiciilty  in  keep- 
ing up  with  the  rapidly  read  stories,  to  come  front  and  do 
the  "acting"  which  is  dictated  to  them  by  children  at  the 
seats. 

"Mary,  take  my  hand." 
"Shut  your  eyes." 
"Show  me  your  shoes." 
"Run  to  the  door." 
"Where  is  your  coat?" 
"Bring  me  your  hat." 


I  believe  the  results  obtained  from  this  phase  of  reading 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  material  is  taken  from 
our  own  resources.  We  read  about  our  own  children  — 
our  own  games  —  our  own  pictures  —  our  own  visitors  — 
in  short,  everything  available  is  utilized  that  might  con- 
tribute to  pleasurable  and  profitable  subject  matter. 

Now  that  fluency  and  independence  have  been  acquired 
by  these  little  Americanized  foreigners,  a  retrospective 
view  fa  often  taken.  Many  of  the  "I  dont's  got  any"  ex- 
pressions will  at  times  crop  out;  but  "I  do  not  have  any" 
has  been  used  so  persfatently  that  we  hope  the  former 
familiar  and  much  used  term  —  to  say  nothing  of  many 
sfater  ones  —  may  be  relegated  to  oblivion. 

The  nimiber  of  very  attractive  and  well  compiled  first 
readers  on  the  market  today  may  make  the  blackboard 
work  seem  unnecessary  to  some  teachers,  but  from  the 
fact  that  we  learn  to  read  by  reading  I  find  that  the  "extra" 
stories  are  not  too  many  since  thev  contribute  to  thought 
getting  and  the  variety  of  material  a  first  grade  has  at  its 
dfaposal  fa  not  to  be  scorned  or  looked  lightly  upon,  for  in 
the  words  of  Antonio  Doronto,  aged  six:  "If 'he  don't's 
reads  —  he  don't's  know  nothin'!" 


A  Story  Picture 
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"  The  little  Road  says  '  Go,' 
The  little  House  says  '  Stay.' " 
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A  Talk  on  Reading     X 

Good  Expression  and  How  to  Secure  It 

EVERY  teacher  of  little  children  begins  her  work, 
each  year,  with  a  more  or  less  defined  ideal  in 
mind.  This  ideal  is  the  attainment  of  rapid, 
ready  and,  above  all,  expressive  reading  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  While  the  element  of  expression  is 
put  last  in  simuning  up  the  results  that  all  primary  teachers 
strive  earnestly  to  secure,  it  may  well  take  the  first  place 
in  importance,  for  without  it  the  most  correct  and  ready 
reading  in  the  world  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  "sound- 
ing brass  and  tinkling  cymbals."  Of  coiu-se,  the  children 
must,  as  soon  as  is  possible,  master  the  means  of  expression. 
There  must  be  conscientious  teaching  and  continual  drill 
as  the  little  people  learn  the  sight-words,  the  consonant 
and  vowel  sounds  and  the  host  of  other  details  that  go  to 
make  up  the  first  lessons  in  this  most  important  of  all 
branches.  Yet  when  all  is  said  and  done,  every  bit  of  this 
preliminary  activity  is  but  a  means  to  an  end  and  that  end 
is  the  getting  and  expressing  of  thought  from  the  printed 
page.  This  is  the  thing  that  all  of  the  teacher's  efforts 
should  lead  toward  and,  unless  the  work  does  accomplish 
this  one  clear  and  simple  task,  the  whole  course  of  pro- 
cedure has  been  a  failure  from  start  to  finish.  All  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  type  of  pupil  who  can  recognize  words 
very  rapidly  and  repeat  his  sentences  aloud  with  a  glibness 
that  is  astonishingly  perfect  and  yet,  taken  as  a  whole, 
his  recitation  is  absolutely  devoid  of  the  least  trace  of  any 
natural,  spontaneous  expression  of  the  thought  that  under- 
lies the  work  he  can  pronounce  so  readily.  Such  a  pupil 
gets  the  letter  without  the  spirit  and  is  not  reading 
his  sentence,  but  merely  pronouncing  the  words  of  it. 
Since  these  cases  are  oftentimes  the  most  difficult  things 
to  deal  with  in  a  teacher's  whole  experience,  this  article  is 
written  with  a  view  of  presenting  helpful  ideas  that  may 
be  tried  out  in  actual  work  with  pupils  of  the  type. 

Many  of  the  elements  enter  into  good,  expressive  reading. 
In  the  first  place,  as  was  stated  above,  the  child  must  be 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  sight-words,  listed  to  occur  in  the 
lessons  he  is  about  to  read.  In  addition  to  this,  he  must 
have  learned  the  sounds  of  all  the  common  consonants  and 
at  last  the  long  and  short  vowels  —  all  this  in  order  that 
he  may  study  out  new  words  for  himself.  When  the 
above  knowledge  has  become  a  part  of  the  pupil's  equipment 
he  must  have  much  practice  in  combining  words  into 
sentences,  and  this  practice  must  be  given  him  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  will  acquire  the  faculty  of  taking  in  a  whole 
thought  at  a  time;  this  feat,  of  course,  requiring  the  instant 
recognition  of  several  words  at  one  glance.  Furthermore, 
as  the  little  reader  recognizes  each  new  group  of  words,  he 
must  also  get  a  clear  grasp  of  the  thought;  in  fact,  a  grasp 
so  clear  and  complete  that  he  will  naturally  express  it  in 
the  easy,  expressive,  flexible  tones  of  voice  that  he  would 
employ  in  telling  the  same  thing  to  someone  who  was  listen- 
ing to  his  conversation.  This  last  of  the  elements  that  go 
to  produce  good  primary  reading  may  appear  to  be  a 
very  formidable  one,  but  a  moment  or  two  of  careful  thought 
will  convince  the  reader  that,  if  any  one  of  the  things  enu- 
merated be  omitted  from  the  list,  the  work  of  the  children 
will  fall  far  below  what  the  teacher  considers  her  ideal  of 
attainment  in  this  special  line  of  work. 

With  these  elements  well  in  mind,  the  question  that  next 
presents  itself  is  this  one:  "What  steps  are  to  be  taken 
so  that  the  thought  may  become  the  predominating  thing 
throughout  all  of  the  work?"  In  the  first  place,  the  oral 
reading  lesson  will  not  be  a  source  of  any  profit  unless  the 
pupils  are  prepared  for  it.  This  preparation  for  the  reading 
of  a  new  lesson,  according  to  a  recent  text-book  on  our 
subject,  includes 

(1)  Drill  on  words  so  that  the  pupils  will  recognize  them 
instantly  on  sight. 

(2)  Knowledge  of  the  consonants  so  that  pupils  can 
sound  them  accurately  and  unhesitatingly  on  all  occasions. 

(3)  Drill  on  families  or  series  of  words  so  that  the  pupil 


will  become  accustomed  to  pronounce  the  same  vowel  com- 
binations in  the  same  way. 

(4)  The  analysis  and  attentive  pronunciation  of  words 
with  distinct  articulation. 

(5)  Ability  to  pronounce  two  or  more  consonants  in 
combination. 

(6)  The  mastery  of  any  new  words  that  may  occur; 
this  being  done  by  the  application  of  knowledge  and  prin- 
ciples already  learned. 

Drill  in  all  of  these  details  should  be  given  in  lessons 
or  exercises  entirely  apart  from  the  formal  reading  lessons. 
In  this  way  the  new  words  and  unknown  ideas  should  be 
anticipated  and  presented  to  the  child  before  he  encounters 
them  in  the  lesson  itself.  Oftentimes  it  is  not  at  all  out  of 
order  to  give  a  little  preliminary  study  of  the  lesson  before 
the  reading  of  it  is  even  attempted,  for  when  the  many  me- 
chanical difficulties  of  a  lesson  have  been  met  and  over- 
come beforehand,  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  left  free  to 
fasten  themselves  upon  the  thought  and  to  express  that 
thought  to  the  teacher  as  they  are  in  turn  called  upon  to 
read. 

When  all  of  the  preliminary  study  has  been  done  and  done 
thoroughly,  the  members  of  the  class  are  ready  to  really 
read  the  selection.  What  does  the  word  "read"  imply? 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends  largely  upon  the  intent 
of  the  particular  assignment  m  hand.  If  the  lesson  is 
largely  intellectual,  that  is  a  thoughtful  and  expository 
presentation  of  some  new  item  of  knowledge,  the  children 
will  really  think  this  knowledge  as,  bit  by  bit,  from  their 
books,  they  impart  the  new  information  to  you,  as  teacher. 
If  the  lesson  in  some  way  touches  the  pulse  of  emotion,  the 
little  readers  will  actively  partake  of  that  emotion,  actually 
feeling  sorrow  or  joy  over  the  events  of  the  little  story  or 
sympathetically  experiencing  the  feelmgs  of  the  characters 
in  it.  If  in  the  course  of  the  recitation  there  should  chance 
to  be  sections  of  conversation  to  be  read  by  certain  members 
of  the  class,  the  children  to  whom  these  parts  of  the  lesson 
chance  to  fall  will  not  be  merely  reading,  that  is,  simply 
pronouncing  the  words  of  the  quoted  bits,  but  they  will, 
for  the  moment,  actually  be  the  characters  themselves  and 
will  give  the  sentences  as  if  they  were  really  the  persons 
who  said  them.  Moreover,  the  children  will  not  read  the 
lesson  in  disjointed  bits,  the  inevitable  result  when  the 
mind  of  a  child  does  not  proceed  beyond  the  boundary  of 
of  sentence-limit,  but  will  grasp  the  selection  as  a  whole, 
and  from  their  realization  of  that  whole,  will  express  each 
particular  sentence  with  the  emphasis  prop)erly  falling  to  it 
as  part  of  the  larger  units  of  paragraph  and  complete 
story. 

In  short,  the  teacher  should  strive  to  have  the  children 
grasp  both  the  thought  and  the  feeling  as  a  whole,  or 
unity,  and  to  accomplish  this  most  desirable  thing,  nothing 
is  more  helpful  than  the  habit  of  reading  tfie  entire  lesson 
for  the  pupils.  This  the  teacher  should  do  very  often  and 
in  doing  it,  she  should  take  care  that  she  reads  in  her 
very  best  manner.  All  of  the  most  important  words  must 
receive  their  due  amount  of  emphasis  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  children  should  be  given  a  clear  idea  of  the  best  way  in 
which  to  recite  the  lesson.  As  the  children  listen  to  the 
careful,  artistic  work  of  the  teacher,  they  unconsciously 
form  an  ideal  of  what  their  own  efforts  should  be  like. 
Many  excellent  habits  of  clear  enunciation  and  pleasing 
intonation  may  be  conununicated  to  the  children  by  the 
adoption  of  this  simple  little  plan.  Some  teachers  read  the 
new  lesson  when  the  pupils  finish  the  previous  one.  Others 
do  this  at  the  close  of  the  recitation  devoted  to  the  mastering 
of  mechanical  difficulties. 

Even  when  the  preparatory  drill  has  been  carefully  and 
conscientiously  done,  the  teacher  will  find  some  children 
who,  since  they  are  naturally  unimaginative,  will  either  fail 
to  realize  the  thought  or  will  express  it  in  a  monotonous, 
sing-song  piece-meal  manner.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this. 

Some  children  read  sentences  from  word  to  word;  that 
is,  clearly  thinking  the  words  and  imaging  them  correctly 
in  mind,  but,  nevertheless,  getting  each  one  wholly  as  a 
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separate  entity  and  finding  no  larger,  more  complete  thought 
as  a  result  of  combining  the  lesser  word-ideas  into  the 
composite  sentence-masses.  The  pupils  of  this  class  get 
the  individual  ideas  that  the  separate  words  stand  for,  but 
they  fail  utterly  in  getting  the  concept  of  the  larger  thought 
that  lies  behind  the  sentence.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
detect  work  of  this  character,  for  a  pupil  addicted  to  this 
particular  habit  of  mind  will  distinctly  pronoimce  one 
word  by  itself  as  though  there  were  no  other  one  to  follow 
it.  There  will  be  occasional  pauses  often  occurring  between 
the  most  closely  related  words.  The  tones  of  voice  used 
are  apt  to  be  heavy  and  wooden  in  quality;  there  is  next 
to  no  inflection  and  at  no  time  will  sudi  a  pupil  give  rapidly 
the  three  or  four  words  that  go  to  make  up  the  smaUer 
group  units  of  a  sentence.  For  instance,  take  the  sen- 
tence, "The  little  girl  who  lives  in  the  big  red  house  is 
ill."  This  sentence  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  lesser 
thought-imits  which  the  child,  in  reading,  will  give  con- 
nectedly with  pauses  only  between  each  group  and  the 
next  to  follow.  He  will  say  rapidly,  "The  little  girl,"  and 
after  an  almost  imperceptible  wait  will  go  on  hastily  to  give 
the  next  group  of  words,  "who  lives  in  the  big  red  house," 
stopping  another  second  before  he  concludes  with  the  final 
group  composed  of  the  two  words  *is'  and  Mil.'  This 
method  of  reading  comes  naturally  and  spontaneously  to  the 
pupil  who  really  grasps  the  thought  in  its  proper  divisions 
and  also  senses  the  relationship  that  these  divisions  hold 
toward  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  word-to-word 
reader  can  and  will  never  do  this  because  he  does  not  think 
the  ideas  together  and,  of  course,  can  not  express  what  he 
does  not  succeed  in  grasping  mentally. 

Children  fall  into  the  habit  of  reading  in  this  monotonous 
way,  whenever  they  are  allowed  to  fasten  the  mind  on 
individual  words.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  the  pupils 
are  kept  too  lon^  on  the  drilling  of  sight  words,  or  again, 
when  too  many  sight-words  are  taught  before  the  children 
are  led  to  read  them  as  combined  into  sentences.  A  child 
who  has  learned  to  say  his  words  in  such  a  disconnected 
way  really  does  not  see  sentences  in  his  reader  or  primer. 
Instead,  the  thing  he  looks  at  is  a  list  of  the  old,  well- 
known  words  placed  along  the  page  in  horizontal  rows 
instead  of  the  vertical  ones  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
seeing  on  the  blackboard.  Younger  teachers  often  allow 
their  pupils  to  fall  into  this  habit  by  asking  them  to  read 
new  sentences  that  are  difficult,  without  first  having  the 
work  done  silently.  This  way  of  conducting  the  lesson 
will  inevitably  produce  the  word-to-word  reader,  for  the 
children,  not  having  read  the  sentence  in  order  to  master  it 
before  they  attempt  to  read  it  aloud,  will  come  upon 
all  sorts  of  unexpected  difficulties  and  the  mastery  of 
these  new  and  hs^d  words  will  take  up  so  much  of  the 
mind's  attention  and  power  that  there  will  be  none  left 
for  the  grasping  of  the  thought  as  a  unity.  The  habit  of 
reading  in  this  very  unsatisfactory  manner  is  easily  formed, 
but,  when  once  definitely  established,  can  be  broken  up 
only  with  great  difficulty. 

la  attempting  to  help  a  child  who  is  a  victim  of  the  one- 
word  habit  of  reading,  the  first  and  most  important  step 
is  to  get  him  to  think  in  complete  sentences.  Such  a  pupil 
must  be  led  away  from  his  mental  practice  of  visualiiang  a 
succession  of  ideas  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  should  be  im- 
pressed wiUi  the  fact  that  the  thought  lies  back  of  the 
sentence,  just  as  the  idea  stands  behind  the  word  that 
symbolizes  it.  Try  to  make  him  form  thoughts  about  the 
pictures  that  illustrate  his  lesson.  Waken  up  his  imagina- 
tion by  directing  him  to  observe  the  minute  details  in  these 
same  pictures.  Strive  to  have  him  express  the  impres- 
sions he  receives.  If  the  mental  concepts  do  not  shape 
themselves  into  the  complete  form  that  is  desired,  clarify 
the  pupil's  ideas  by  asking  questions.  Form  these  questions 
very  carefully  for,  while  nouBLking  toward  the  acquisition  of 
clear  thinking-power,  they  are  also  of  invaluable  aid  in 
stimulating  interest,  and  in  time,  especially  if  faithfully 
persisted  in,  they  will  infuse  a  large  degree  of  animation 
into  tiie  child's  voice. 
Probably  the  most  effective  thing  that  can  be  done  is  the 


adoption  of  an  unvarying  practice  of  having  every  little 
reader  study  his  sentence  silently  until  he  is  able  to  give  it 
aloud  in  a  smooth,  ready  and  imhesitating  maimer.  This 
rule,  if  vigorously  adhered  to,  will  work  wonders  in  the 
general  quality  of  the  primary  reading  recitations.  If,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  teacher  will  make  a  wide  use  of  skillfuUy 
put  questions,  the  results  will  more  than  meet  her  expecta- 
tions. For  example,  when  the  child  has  prepared  his 
sentence  and  raises  his  eyes  to  your  face,  as  a  signal  that 
he  is  ready,  call  upon  him  in  some  such  fashion  as  the 
following:  "Harry,  you  may  tell  us  how  the  little  bird 
felt  when  his  nest  was  done,"  or,  "Hattie,  tell  us  where  the 
little  boy  went  when  he  ran  away."  This  form  of  ques- 
tioning strikes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  thought  and,  in 
responding  to  it,  the  pupil  will,  in  perfect  imconsciousness 
of  self,  place  emphasis  upon  the  words  that  should  properly 
receive  it.  This  plan  is  a  most  excellent  one  to  use  in  cases 
where  the  several  sentences  of  the  reading  lesson  are  not 
sufficiently  connected  in  thought.  B}*  using  this  plan  of 
procedure,  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  fill  in  the  gaps  and 
the  lesson  takes  form  in  the  pupils'  minds,  to  become  a 
connected  logical  story. 

Another  error,  common  to  the  primary  reading  class, 
is  the  so-called  "sentence-to-sentence"  reader.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  child  who  reads  one  sentence  perhaps  very 
readily  and  expressively,  but  still  as  a  unity  in  itself. 
The  next  sentence  has  no  bearing  on  his  own,  for  in  his 
small  mind  it  is  assigned  to  the  next  child  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  portion  of  the  lesson  that  fell  to  his 
own  lot.  The  idea  that  a  sentence  is  but  one  part  of  the 
paragraph  would  be  an  entirely  foreign  thought  to  a  child 
of  this  type.  Anyone  who  is  at  all  famidar  with  the 
conditions  in  our  primary  grades  of  to-day  will  readily 
realize  that  the  number  of  sentence-to-sentence  readers 
to  be  found  in  the  first  two  rooms  is  almost  legion.  The 
reason  for  this  statement  is  not  far  to  seek.  This  condition 
of  affairs  is  the  result  of  the  prevalent  habits  of  conducting 
the  readilig  recitations,  especially  in  the  first  three  grades. 
Go  into  one  of  these  rooms  and  you  will  hear  classes  who 
stand  up  and  read  beautifully  and  expressively,  as  long  as 
each  duld  is  asked  to  give  but  one  sentence  at  a  time. 
If,  however,  you  ask  questions  calculated  to  draw  out  a 
connected  reproduction  of  the  lesson  that  has  just  be^n 
completed,  the  pupils  will  stare  at  you  in  open-mouthed 
wonder.  In  short,  each  child  has  gone  mentally  to  the  limit 
of  his  sentence  length  and  he  has  naturally  stopped  there. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  very  simple.  Break 
up  the  old  cut-and-dried  habit  of  conducting  the  reading 
recitation.  There  is  something  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
ability  to  read  intelligently  and  expressively  that  is  vastly 
more  important  than  the  fact  that  every  pupil  is  being 
trained  to  give  perfect  attention  to  his  reading  lesson  be- 
cause he  knows  that  the  next  sentence  will  inevitably  fall 
to  another  pupil  and  he  is  as  apt  as  any  one  else  to  be  the 
particular  pupil.  Questions  are  of  great  help  in  this  case 
also.  By  skillful  questioning,  draw  from  the  members  of 
the  class  the  entire  gbt  of  the  next  paragraph  or  of  each 
successive  paragraph  in  the  lesson.  Occasionally  have 
a  pupil  or  several  pupils  give  an  oral  reproduction  of  the 
story  told  in  the  selection.  At  other  times  assign  the  entire 
lesson  to  several  pupils,  directing  each  one  to  read  the 
parts  that  concern  certain  characters  or  happenings.  Vary 
the  plan  of  the  reading-class  recitation  by  constantly 
asking  some  child  to  read  the  next  two  sentences,  three 
more  sentences,  or  even  the  next  paragraph,  or,  again, 
let  all  of  the  children  silently  read  the  next  paragrs^h  and 
call  upon  the  first  one  who  succeeds  in  getting  the  work  pre- 
pared. Of  course,  this  will  not  be  easy  at  first,  but  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  can  be  immeasurably  lessened  by  first 
trying  out  the  new  plan  with  review  lessons.  Have  a 
duld  read  several  sentences  and  then  choose  the  next  child 
to  continue.  At  times  leave  the  little  readers  free  to  stop 
where  they  will.  Now  and  then,  call  upon  a  pupil  to  read 
all  of  a  review  lesson  and,  at  the  close  of  his  work,  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  other  members  of  the  class  as  to  how  well  the 
reading  was  done.     To  make  the  above  suggestions  prac- 
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tically  successful,  the  teacher  must  be  careful  that  the 
reading-matter  she  uses  b  not  too  difficult.  This  especially 
applies  to  new  lessons.  Before  attempting  any  new  lesson, 
and  in  particular,  before  attempting  to  have  children  read 
large  portions  of  the  new  lesson  at  a  time  be  sure  that  the 
preparatory  work  on  the  mechanical  details  that  are  to  be 
met  with  has  been  thoroughly  done. 

As  the  recognition  of  the  complete  unity  of  thought, 
whether  in  regard  to  sentence,  paragraph  or  lesson,  is  an 
indispensable  factor  in  the  formation  of  correct  and  expres- 
sive reading-habits,  the  primary  teacher  should,  from  the 
very  first  lessons,  consciously  shape  her  efforts  toward  the 
attainment  of  this  ideal.  Give  the  thought  the  predomi- 
nant place  always.    In  striving  to  do  this,  make  imhesi- 


tating  and  constant  use  of  every  means  at  hand.  Bring 
in  the  story,  the  picture,  and  even  introduce  the  dramatiza- 
tion, for  it  is  of  immense  help  in  fostering  vividness  of 
imagery  in  the  child's  mind.  All  of  these  aids  stimulate 
the  children  to  do  connected  logical  thinking  and  as  such 
are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  The  introduction  of  the 
story  and  picture  serves  to  arouse  interest,  attract  attention, 
and  stimulate,  while  it  directs,  thought.  From  interest 
springs  enthusiasm,  and  when  to  these  things  are  added 
the  wide-awake  questions  and  the  constant  guidance  of  an 
earnest  teacher  the  reading  recitation  is  bound  to  become 
what  it  should  be  —  the  place  where,  although  he  holds  a 
book  in  his  hands,  the  child  will  find  another  outlet  for  his 
own  uncurbed  natural  self-expression. 


Alice  E.  Allen 


Flower  Song 


*Chas.  E.  Boyd 
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I.  Dew    -    drops  turn        to     for  -get  -  me  -  nots,       For  -  get  -  me  -  nots,      For  -  get  -   me  -  nots, 


2.    Sun  -    beams  turn 
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to     dan  -de  -    lions,     Bold   dan  -de  -    lions,  Gold    dan   -  de    -   lions, 


3.  Cloud   -  lets     turn        in  -  to       clo  -  ver  -  blooms.  Bright  clo  -  ver  -  L looms, White  clo    -  ver  -  blooms, 
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as  the  blue  of  the  sum  -  mer  sky,  In  the 
as  the  sun  when  the  noon  is  high.  In  the 
as      a       rob   -    in*s  lul  -    la    -    by,  In    the 


lap  of  June  they 
lap  of  June  they 
lap     of     June     they 


lie. 
lie. 
lie. 
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On  Teaching  Poem  and  Song  Writing  in  Second  Grade 


Anne  Reid 


HAPPY  is  the  gardener,  when,  in  the  early  spring- 
time, he  loosens  the  soil  in  his  hot  beds,  and  tucks 
away  the  tiny  seeds  in  the  rich  earth;  then, 
seeing  that  they  receive  just  the  right  amount  of 
sunshine,  returns  each  day  to  water  and  to  dig  about  the 
roots. 

And  happy  b  the  second  grade  teacher  who  receives 
her  little  people,  knowing  that  here  is  soil,  ready  for  all 
kinds  of  planting  —  rich  soil,  that  has  been  loosened  and 
made  ready  during  the  first  year  of  school  —  himgry  and 
thirsty  soil  that  receives  the  seeds  and  the  watering  and 
digging  with  daily  satisfaction. 


Woidd  she  teach  history?  The  children  are  ready  to 
hear  of  Caesar  and  Columbus,  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon, 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  their  eyes  grow  bright  as 
the  tales  are  told  of  lands  discovered,  of  battles  won  and 
of  wrongs  righted. 

Woidd  she  teach  geography?  With  her  bimch  of  flags 
and  the  map  of  the  world  hung  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
school-room,  the  children  soon  get  an  idea  of  direction, 
of  land  and  water,  of  our  own  country,  and  other  nations. 
The  names  become  household  words,  and  the  children  be- 
gin to  search  the  dictionary  for  new  and  uncertain  standards, 
thus  starting  the  important  use  of  the  dictionaiy.        t 
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In  construction  and  drawing,  no  term  is  too  difficult,  if 
it  has  bneen  repeated  and  explained  sufficiently  to  make 
the  child  fanxiliar  with  it;  and  he  draws  his  vertical  and 
objiiiue  lines,  his  oblongs  and  his  triangles,  thus  preparing 
lot  future  hand  work  and  for  geometry. 

Does  not  James  say,  "The  more  different  kinds  of 
things  a  child  gets  to  know,  the  more  confident  grows  his 
kinship  with  the  world"? 

PeAaps  there  is  no  better  way  to  learn  to  appreciate 
poetry  than  to  try  to  write  a  poem.  The  beat  of  the 
rhythm  and  the  pulse  of  the  rhyme  having  once  been  felt, 
the  pupils  will,  like  Watts,  "lisp  in  numbers  ere  the  num- 
bers come,"  and  will  feel  the  beauty  of  great  poems,  and 
mayhap,  write  them  some  day. 

Not  by  one  pupil  can  we  at  first  expect  each  poem  to 
be  written,  but  a  line  from  one  child,  a  beautiful  thought 
from  another,  a  rhyming  word  from  a  third,  with  the  teacher 
at  the  blackboard  writing  them  down,  teaching  capitaliza- 
tion and  the  "in  and  out"  of  poetry,  and  watching  the 
rhythm  to  have  it  true.  You  should  see  the  joy  on  the 
children's  faces,  when  a  little  four-lined  verse,  new  born, 
shows  itself  on  the  board,  and  tkey  did  it! 

After  the  first  "composite,"  others  come  more  easily, 
until  each  morning,  as  the  children  assemble,  the  teacher 
receives  little  poems  that  have  been  "thought  out"  at 
home.  And  so  by  repetition  a  little  habit  of  thought  is 
formed.  Perhaps  no  child  in  the  room  may  ever  become 
a  great  poet,  but  many  will  find  and  give  pleasure  by  the 
little  jingles  they  will  write,  and  surely  all  will  understand 
and  love  poetry  the  better  for  this  little  insight  into  the 
sky  land  of  the  imagination. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  the  writing  of  poetry  to  the  com- 
posing of  little  songs.  Just  as  the  poems  were  made  —  as  a 
composite  —  so  the  songs  are  written;  one  little  brave 
voice  after  another  singing  a  phrase.  The  teacher  at  the 
blackboard,  with  her  staff  already  prepared,  jots  down  the 
notes  of  those  that  seem  most  musical,  going  over  it  after- 
wards, to  give  each  note  its  proJ)er  value,  then  dividing 
into  measures,  and  teaching  a  little  of  musical  sequence. 
Then  the  height  of  happiness  —  which  is  the  creative  —  is 
felt  when  the  little  original  poems  are  set  to  music  and 


sung. 


Original  Poems 

Night 

The  moon  is  sailing  in  the  sky, 

The  night  is  very  cool, 
The  little  stars  are  passing  by  — 

I  see  them  in  the  pool. 

Rain 

The  raindrops  are  falling, 
The  thunder  is  calling, 
The  lightning  is  flashing, 
The  water  is  splashing. 

Spkikg 

Springtime  is  going. 

Summer  is  near. 
Sweet  winds  are  blowing  — 

I  wish  you  were  here. 

June 

June  is  coming, 

And  will  soon  be  here. 
All  the  bees  are  humming  — 

It  comes  but  once  a  year. 

Night 

The  stars  are  shining  bright, 
It  is  a  cool,  clear  night, 

The  moon  is  in  the  sky. 
It  is  very,  very  high. 

My  Dolly 

I  have  a  little  doll>, 

And  she  loves  me. 
Her  name  is  Molly, 

And  she  's  wee. 


Night 

It  is  a  summer's  night, 

When  all  is  stiU, 
And  the  stars  shine  bright, 

Over  the  hill. 


Winter 

I  like  the  winter 

With  its  ice  and  snow, 
And  the  sparkling  snowflakes, 

Wherever  we  go. 

Spring 

The   winter's   past; 
I  say  at  last 
The  spring  is  here  — 
It  fills  with  cheer. 


Rain 

The  raindrops  gendy  fa'l, 
The  grass  is  growing  taU, 
I  hear  the  birdies  call. 
Their  nest  is  on  the  wall. 

Night 

The  night  is  very  cool 
The  stars  shine  in  the  pool. 
The  crickets  chirp  their  song, 
They  chirp  the  whole  night  long. 

Spring 

The  trees  are  bending  down  their  heiuls, 

The  grass  is  growing  tall, 
The  songs  of  birds  are  heard  again, 

I  hear  their  merry  call. 


The  Brook 

You  can  hear  the  song  of  th   little  brook, 
As  it  wanders  along  in  its  shady  nook. 


Little  My-Dearie 
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"Out    for     a     vis  -  it      in     sun  -  ny  May  wca-lher 
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Lit  -  tie     My-  Dear   -  ie     goes  walk  -  ing     to  -  day. 


Ah !  how    the   birds  sing     in     cho  -  rus     to  -  geth-  er, 
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Ah  !  how     the   but  -  ter  -  cups  shine     by      the     way. 


Grass  -es     nod  soft  -  ly    and  leaves  trem-ble   gen  -  tly — 


it"-F--rjF;al-=;:r-r=j>:: 
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E  •  ven    the    brook  he<*rs  her     com-  ing     and  sings. 


N — V- 
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Lit  -  tie    My  -  Dear  -  ie       is    part     of      the   sun-shine — 


'k^m^^r'^m 
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lit  -  tie     My- Dear  •  ie       is    part    ja^^     the  spring." 
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May 


Spring 
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I       love      the    trees      so      full       of  bloom,  The 


Spring  has  come,  spring  has    come  I  Now    the  grass    is 


fcLj  Jlh-ti^I^JStiti     E 


birds  all  sing     a  cheer  -  ful  tune;   I    love    the  flow*rs  that 
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get  -  ting  green,    Ba  •  by    buds  will    soon    be     seen, 
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come    in  May,  The  chil  -  dren  like     to    play    all  day. 


Spring 
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Birds      are       sing  -  ing    their       hap  -    py        song. 
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How    hap  -  py      we      are       that  spring      is      here, 
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Cheer        up,      cheer       up,      cheer        up,       cheer. 

Swinging 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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The     fiow-ei«     are    out     and    the  birds    have  come. 
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*'How    do     you    like     to     go      up       in      a    swing? 
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We  have  had     cold  wea  -  ther      for  half       tje    year, 


Up         in        the        air  so       blue? 
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The    bees       are    back  with   their    hum,  hum,  hum. 


Oh! 
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I       do    think  it's     the    pleas -ant 

•  est    thing, 
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.     II 

That     ev    -  er         a     child    can     do! 
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NUMBER  LESSONS 


ColoredT  Crayons  as  an  Aid  in 
Number  Drills 

Alice  Ingham 

THE  problem  of  teaching  number  ideas  to  the 
yoimg  childi.is  one  of  the  most  dfficult  questions 
which  confronts  the  primary  teacher.  Many 
psychologists  claim  that  the  mind  of  a  six-year-old 
child  is  not  suflBiciently  developed  to  grasp  number  con- 
cepts* so  in  many  schools  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
number  formally  until  the  second  or  third  grade. 

However,  most  experienced  teachers  have  foimd  out  that 
the  actual  age  of  the  child  is  not  an  accurate  measure  of  his 
ability  to  learn.  Many  children  of  six  have  minds  no  more 
developed  than  an  ordinary  four  or  five  year-old,  while 
others  acquire  knowledge  as  readily  as  pupils  of  seven. 
The  Binet  system  of  measuring  intelligence  reveals  this 
unevenness  of  mental  growth  in  children  of  the  same  age. 

Rather  than  make  an  arbitrary  standard  of  no  number 
lessons  in  the  first  grade,  it  would  be  better  to  require  that 
there  should  be  no  forcing  of  it  upon  undeveloped  minds, 
but  the  children  who  seem  ready  for  it  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  elementary  number  facts  during 
the  first  year.  Often  a  child  who  is  backward  in  reading 
delights  in  number  lessons  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  not 
to  give  him  the  work  when  it  seems  to  be  the  psychological 
moment  to  do  so.  After  all,  children  develop  individually 
and  are  not  so  readily  classified  into  grades  and  divisions 
as  the  makers  of  courses  of  study  would  lead  us  to  think. 

Of  course,  the  number  ideas  are  gained  through  the  use 
of  objects,  the  first  lessons  being  altogether  concrete. 
This  work  should  be  continued  for  several  months. 

The  passing  from  concrete  to  abstract  number  is  the 
greatest  diflEiculty  to  be  encountered  in  teaching  number 
work  during  the  first  year.  Many  children  who  could 
correctly  give  the  sum  of  5  apples  and  2  apples  become  con- 
fused if  asked  the  sum  of  5  and  2.  The  child  who  can  count 
chairs,  blocks,  etc.,  by  twos  is  often  unable  to  count  unless 
;he  objects  are  before  his  eyes. 


The  invention  of  the  waxed  colored  crayon  has  been 
most  useful  to  teachers  in  many  ways  and  can  be  made  a 
valuable  aid  at  the  difficult  point  of  passing  into  abstract 
munber.  For  example,  in  learning  to  count  by  two's,  after 
observing  objects,  of  course,  the  teacher  might  write  the 
numbers  on  the  blackboard,  as  follows,  alternating  the 
colored  chalk  with  the  white. 

123456789  10,  etc. 
(The  heavy  type  represents  the  colored  crayon. 

The  class  is  asked  to  read  all  the  numbers,  then  the 
colored  niunbers  only.  For  seat  work,  they  are  required 
to  write  the  niunbers,  the  even  ones  being  in  color.  The 
next  step  would  be  to  have  them  tkink  the  number  they  used 
to  write  in  black  lead  pencil  and  xmte  the  niunbers  in  color 
only.  It  will  then  be  an  easy  matter  to  say  aloud  the  num- 
bers in  color  and  think  the  numbers  that  were  written  with 
black  lead  pencil. 

The  first  lessons  in  written  abstract  number  are  difficult 
to  bring  within  the  comprehension  of  the  child.  The  teacher 
places  such  problems  as  these  on  the  board: 


4  +  1  = 
3  —  1  = 


1  +  2 

2  —  2 


At  first,  in  spite  of  explanations  and  preparation,  many 
pupils  will  simply  copy  the  numbers  as  they  are  on  the 
board,  leaving  out  the  answers  entirely. 

It  will  help  explain  the  mysteries  of  written  number  to 
the  class  if  the  teacher  writes  with  colored  chalk  the  an- 
swers to  a  few  number  combinations.  This  shows  them 
how  the  work  b  to  appear  on  their  papers,  their  answers  being 
filled  in  with  colored  crayons.  If  the  work  is  given  in  the 
form: 

4  3  2 

1  1  2    etc. 

the  same  difficulty  is  encountered.  Some  of  the  pupils 
will  not  comprehend  that  they  are  expected  to  do  anything 
qut  copy  the  figures.    The  color  work  will  help  them  to 
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realize  that  these  number  statements  are  incomplete  and 
must  be  finished  by  them. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  is  desirable  to  teach 
the  class  to  fill  in  missing  numbers  of  combinations  as  fol- 
lows: 

2+=4  4+=5 

1  +      =  2  3  +      =  6 

The  pupils  are  told  that  these  are  number  stories  with 
some  of  the  numbers  left  out.  When  they  can  guess  the 
number,  they  are  to  fill  it  in  with  colored  crayon.  This 
device  makes  a  rather  difficult  operation  seem  like  play. 
A  variation  of  the  same  exercise  appears: 

2  3  2 

etc. 

4  6  5 

It  seems  to  the  small  mathematician  that  the  height  of 
ambition  has  been  reached  when  he  can  correctly  fill  in 
such  problems  as: 

4  ^1  2 

3  5  3 

etc. 


10 


9 


Much  rep)etition  is  necessary,  hence  it  is  desirable  to  give 
the  drills  in  as  many  different  ways  as  possible.  Children 
as  well  as  grown  people  love  variety. 

The  following  exercises  are  given  to  present  the  same 
ideas  in  a  different  and  pleasing  form.  The  children  may 
draw  aroimd  their  paint  pans  to  make  their  circles.  The 
exercise  is  given  on  the  blackboard.     (Fig.  1). 


0; 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  3 


When  completed  with  the  answers  written  in  color,  the 
exercise  appears  on  the  child's  paper  as  in  Fig.  2. 
The  next  step  is  given  on  the  blackboard.    (Fig.  3). 


Fourth  Grade  Number    X 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 

BY  now  everything  for  the  year  should  have  been 
given.  Spend  the  class  periods  this  month  with 
the  children  who  need  it.  Some  have  doubtless 
been  absent  and  are  weak  in  some  parts.  Others, 
who  are  naturally  slow,  may  need  help  about  something. 
Do  not  spend  any  time  "stuffing"  the  children  who  need 
to  repeat  the  work.  Be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  seat  work 
for  all  who  are  not  in  class.  Also  be  sure  that  you  review 
everything  you  have  had  dining  the  year. 

Spend  one  class  period  for  all  the  definitions  and  tables 
and  have  every  missed  one  learned. 

Seat  Work 
Write  in  Roman  notation: 

1  From  1  to  100. 

2  100, 200,  300, 400,  500,  600,  700,  800, 900, 1000. 

3  This  year. 

4  The  date  of  your  birth. 

1  Write  in  words: 

4218;  16425;  1200716;  426;  5001;  $64.25;  $75;  $.75; 
$943.21;   $16745.05. 

2  Write  in  figures: 

Nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  sixty-five;  four  million 
two  hundred  forty-three  thousand  six  himdred  twelve;  four 
hundred  five;  seven  million  three  thousand  two;  five 
thousand  five  hundred  five;  seventy-five  dollars  and 
seventeen  cents;  three  hundred  dollars  and  forty-eight 
cents;  three  cents;  three  million  dollars;  six  thousand 
four  himdred  seventy-five  dollars  and  eighty  cents. 

1  218,416  +  721,315  +  498,675  +  28764  -|-  1837  + 
463  +  928,194  +  302  +  42,163  -|-  5  +  932,148. 

2  Write  the  answer  to  1  in  words. 

3  921,840,576  —  219,847,653. 

4  Write  the  answer  to  3  in  words. 

5  92,185  X  642. 

6  Prove  5  in  two  ways. 

7  542,412  -^  648. 

8  728,365,248  ^  9. 

9  421,873  ^  12,000  (short  division). 
10    21,843X500,300. 

1  (4  X  8  X  16  X  49  X  5  X  100  X  44  X  81  X  36) 
-J-  7  X  11  X  32  X  24  X  64  X  63  X  25  X  45. 

2  The  product  of  two  numbers  is  756.  Two  of  the 
numbers  are  9  and  7.    Find  the  third  number. 

3  The  product  of  6  numbers  is  7560.  Four  of  the 
numbers  are  4,  5,  6  and  7.    Find  the  fifth. 

4  If  6  lbs.  of  coffeS  c&st  $1.92,  what  will  8  lbs.  cost? 

5  If  17  doz.  eggs  cost  $5.44,  what  will  3  doz.  cost? 

6  48X144X72X44X70X9^88X36X60 
X  12  X  108  X  8. 

7  2160  -5-  (8  X  9  X  6  X  5). 

8    362880 

2X3X4X5X6X7X8X9 

9  Write  all  the  combinations  of  0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,  7, 8, 9. 
10    Write  one  table  from  each  combination. 

Factor  and  prove: 


F%.  8 


The  child's  paper  has  the  corresponding  answers  filled 
in.    (Fig.  4). 

The  teacher  who  has  heretofore  looked  upon  the  waxed 
crayon  as  a  welcome  substitute  for  water  colors,  which  are 
so  mconvenient  for  Uttle  folks  to  use,  wfll  welcome  it  as  an 
indinenaable  aid  in  hdping  teach  the  abstract  ideas  of 
number. 


7560. 
2500. 
5184. 
6125. 
11,648. 

From  the  following  factors  find  the  number: 
6    2X3X7X5X13. 
11  X  19  X  7  X  2  X  5. 
2^3^ 
11«,  6. 
5»,3«,2^. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


7 

8 

9 

10 


1    Reduce  to  equivalent  fractions:  ^ 

H;  m-,  •♦*;  W;  H*;  *IF;  wi;  38|;  049;^le 
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Reduce  to  L.  C.  D.  by  inspection: 
2  "    -    ^ 


7       7     6 


e 

3       3       n        5       1 

J.         7         ft       5 

Reduce  to  L.  C.  D,  by  finding  L.  C  M. 

6    AV  ?*,  if,  iVa. 

Find  the  G.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M. 

8  42  and  96. 

9  72,  140,  and  168. 
10    18,  27,  45  and  72. 

1  i  +  i  +  §  +  Jd. 

2  A  +  H  +  il  +  II 

3  4i  +  9|  +  5f  +  8i 

4  2^  +  6  +  A  +  52'i. 

5  3|  +  7A  +  3f +  4f +  2A  +  6i 

6  On  a  farm  there  are  four  fields.  In  the  first  there  are 
17J  A.,  in  the  second  16t«V  A.,  in  the  third  245  A.,  in  the 
fourth  17f  A.    How  many  A.  in  the  farm? 

7  Worden  walked  7f  miles,  Gerald  4f  miles,  Donald 
8i  miles,  Leonard  9f  miles,  Leslie  ^^  miles  and  Lester 
8t  miles.    How  far  did  they  all  walk? 

8  $14.12i  +  $82.17i  +  $64.25i  +  $92.17^. 

9  A  field  is  19f  rd.  long  and  12J  rd.  wide.  How  far 
around  the  field? 

10    |82i  +  $64i  +  $97J  +  $86^  +  $92j  +  $86J  + 
$75f. 

1  i-'i 

2  H-l 

3  40  —  7i 

4  98  — 46,^T. 

5  28|  —  13§. 

6  (26  +  mi)  -  (21  +  28f). 

7  (14f  -  12J)  +  (18A  -  8f ).    . 

8  A  man  paid  $2184|  for  a  house  and  $645}  for  repairs. 
He  sold  it  for  $3216J.    Did  he  gain  or  lose?    How  much? 

9  If  Alada  goes  246^^  miles  and  Ardus  326f  miles, 
how  far  do  they  both  go? 

10    How  much  farther  does  Ardus  go  than  Alada? 

1  ?  X  8.    Ax  8. 

2  I  of  25.    4  of  81. 

3  fofil.    A  of  A. 

4  9  X  2f .    4t  X  20. 

5  7!  X  Si. 

6  What  cost  12 J  yards  of  cloth  at  $8.40  a  yard? 

7  A  man  paid  $320  for  a  horse  and  sold  him  for  |  as 
much  as  he  paid  for  him.  How  much  did  he  sell  him  for? 
How  much  did  he  lose? 

8  What  cost  24f  bushek  of  wheat  at  $l|  per  bushel 

9  A  man  sold  |  of  360  A.  of  land  for  $50  an  acre  and 
the  rest  of  it  for  $55  an  acre.  How  much  did  he  sell  it  all 
for? 

10  (fx*xA)  +  axHxi)-^(AXTVxl). 

1  H  -  7.    ?!  -^  11. 

2  i  H-  9.    H  ^  11. 

3  8  ^  f .    9  -h  4. 

4  H^l   H^l 

5  5f  ^  3§.    7|  ^  4f. 

6  88  ^  4i.    75  4-  9^T. 

7  84i  -7-  6.    73f  4-  8. 

8  A  lady  paid  $92  for  cloth  at  $5}  per  yard.  How 
many  yards  did  she  buy? 

9  If  18i  yards  of  ribbon  cost  $2.77^  cents,  how  much 
will  one  yard  cost? 

10   (t  +  i)x(i-?)^(!  +  ^~D. 

1  Write  all  the  odd  numbers  to  100. 

2  Even   to    100. 

3  Composite  to  100. 

4  Prime  to  100. 

6    Five  abstract  numbers. 
6    Five  concrete  numbers. 


7  Five  integers. 

8  Five  proper  fractions. 

9  Five  improper  fractions. 

10  Five  mixed  numbers. 

1 1  How  many  eggs  in  14  dozen  eggs? 

12  How  many  dozen  oranges  are  240  oranges? 

1  Make  out  bill  and  receipt  it: 
Tonamy  Greene  bought  of  Donald  Sprole. 

4  doz.  eggs  at  42  cts.  per  doz. 

2  lbs.  tea  at  50  cts.  per  lb. 

3  lbs.  coffee  at  32  cts.  per  lb. 
2  lbs.  cheese  at  16  cts.  per  lb. 
1  lb.  baking  powder  at  50  cts.  per  lb. 

10  lbs.  sugar  at  9  cts.  per  lb. 

20  lbs.  sugar  at  7  cts.  per  lb. 

2  Reduce  8  rd.  3  yd.  to  ft. 

3  2  mi.  to  rds. 

4  4  mi.  to  ft. 

5  4  yd.  to  in. 

6  26,400  ft.  to  mi. 

7  108  in.  to  yd. 

8  2560  rd.  to  mi. 

9  A  field  is  24  rd.  long  and  21  rd.  wide.  If  Leona  d 
walks  around  it  5  times,  how  many  rods  has  he  walked? 
How  many  miles? 

10    Add: 

2  mi.  1350  ft. 
9  mi.  424  ft. 

6  mi.  1280  ft. 

7  mi.  290  ft. 

8  mi.  1936  ft. 

1  Reduce  4  sq.  mi.  to  sq.  rd. 

2  3200  A.  to  sq.  mi. 

3  4  sq.  rd.,  2  sq.  yd.,  3  sq.  ft.,  4  sq.  in.,  to  sq.  in. 

4  4216  sq.  in.,  to  sq.  yd. 

5  A  room  is  24'  x  27'.    Find  the  area. 

6  A  field  is  21  rd.  by  25  rd.  How  Ynany  acres  in  the 
field? 

7  What  is  the  area  of  the  blackboards  in  this  room? 

8  What  is  the  area  of  the  side  walls  in  this  room? 

9  What  is  the  area  of  the  walls,  the  ceiling  and  the 
floor  of  this  room? 

10    What  cost  1520  sq.  rd.  of  land  at  $65i  an  acre? 

1  Reduce  14  cu.  yd.,  to  cu.  in. 

2  Reduce  10,368  cu.  in.  to  cu.  ft. 

3  Reduce  135  cu.  yds.  to  cu.  ft. 

4  How  many  cu.  ft.  in  a  piece  of  timber  36  ft.  by  1§  ft. 
by  2\  ft.? 

5  How  many  cords  of  wood  in  a  pile  280  ft.  long,  8  ft. 
high  and  6  ft.  wide? 

6  How  many  cu.  ft.,  in  a  wall  32j  ft.  by  32J  ft.  by  2  ft.? 

7  How  many  cu.  in.  of  air  in  this  room? 

8  What  will  it  cost  to  dig  a  cellar  25  ft.  long,  15  ft. 
wide  and  10  ft.  deep  at  50  cts.  a  cu.  yd.? 

9  Add: 

4  cu.  yd.,  7  cu.  ft.,  260  cu.  in. 
8  cu.  yd.,  9  cu.  ft.,  1260  cu.  in. 
8  cu.  yd.,  10  cu.  ft.,  208  cu.  in. 

10    Subtract: 

18  cords,  8  cu.  ft.,  219  cu.  in. 
7  cords,  3  cu.  ft.,  216  cu.  in. 

1  Reduce  4  gal.,  2  qt.,  1  pt.,  3  gi.,  to  gills. 

2  608  gills  to  gallons. 

3  8  bu.,  2  pk.,  3  qt.,  1  pt.  to  pints. 

4  768  pts.  to  bu. 

5  $4265  to  cents. 

6  72,165  cents  to  dollars. 

7  I  bought  4  gals,  of  olive  oil  at  $3.30  a  gal.    I  sold  it 
for  90  cts.  a  qt.;  how  much  did  I  gain  or  lose? 

8  What  cost  16  pecks  of  appl^  at  $1 .25  a  bu.? 

9  A  man  feeds  his  horse  9  qts.  ot  oats  a  day.    How 
long  will  8  bu.  last? 

10  There  are  231  cu.  in.p^in  a  eaL  ^ow  much  water 
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w  ill  a  cistern  hold  that  is  10  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide,  and  6  ft. 
deep? 

Examination  Questions 
(10  credits  each) 

1  Write  2  odd,  2  even,  2  prime,  2  composite,  2  abstract, 
2  concrete  numbers,  2  integers,  2  proper  fractions,  2  im- 
proper fractions  and  2  mixed  numbers. 

2  A  man  was  worth  $75,000.  He  paid  $4575  to  one 
man,  $6250  to  another  and  $8716  to  another.  How  much 
did  he  have  left?  He  gave  i  of  that  to  his  son.  How  much 
did  he  give  his  son? 

3  What  cost  465i  A.  of  land  at  $35  an  acre? 

4  847,619  X  876. 
Prove  in  two  ways: 

5  Find  the  prime  factors  of  27,720.    Prove. 


6  Draw  a  field.    This  field  is  75  rd.  by  60  rd.    How 
far  around  it? 

What  is  the  area? 

7  What  cost  6  gals,  of  maple  syrup  at  30  cts.  a  qt.? 

8  (2lf  +  171  +  19iV  +  2^)  -  (16i  +  23i  +  Shi). 

9  (f  X  !  X  +f  X  if)  -5-  (2i  X  6|). 
10    Make  out  bill  and  receipt  it. 

Frances  Wasse  bought  of  Isabel  Mills: 

8  yds.  of  ribbon  at  29  cts.  a  yd. 
6  yds.  of  lace  at  35  cts.  a  yd. 

9  yds.  of  insertion  at  28  cts.  a  yd. 
5  spools  of  cotton  at  5  cts.  a  spool. 

2  spools  silk  at  10  cts.  a  spool. 

3  yds.  of  elastic  at  15  cts.  a  yd. 
1  belt  for  50  cts. 


Trying  Days 

Margaret  Willard 

EVERY  teacher  has  days  when  things  simply  won't 
go   right.    Cheer  up!  and  don't  think  that  you 
are  the  only  one  who  ever  had  such  a  hard  day. 
There  are  plenty  of  bright  days  and  so  why  not 
on  those  days  plan  for  attractive  things  to  literally  spring 
on  the  little  folks? 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  I  have  thought  of  and 
found  that  they  have  been  good. 

On  the  days  that  I  get  up  with  a  headache  and  feel  as 
cross  as  a  bear  at  the  start,  I  put  on  the  prettiest  bow  or 
necktie  that  I  have,  or  else  I  get  out  a  company  handker- 
chief or  a  dainty  belt.  This  is  only  a  little  start,  but  the 
children  notice  these  little  things  and  love  them. 

If  the  reading  has  all  gone  wrong,  don't  scold,  and  above 
all,  don't  blame  the  children.  Remember  that  they  may 
be  tired  of  the  old  routine.  One  day  I  took  up  the  entire 
reading  period  by  illustrating  the  lesson  on  the  board. 
It  was  the  story  of  the  "Three  Bears."  I  let  the  children 
draw  the  pictures  on  the  board  and  write  under  them  the 
words  that  they  were  supposed  to  represent.  The  pictures 
were  awful  and  the  words  were  nearly  all  spelled  wTong. 
The  children  sat  in  breathless  silence  and  every  hand  posi- 
tively flew  into  the  air  when  I  said,  "Who  would  like  to 
draw  the  little  wee  bear?"  The  next  day  they  read  the 
same  lesson  and  read  it  well.  Do  you  think  that  that 
period  was  lost? 

Most  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  keeping  their  board 
work  on  too  long.  Don't  do  it.  If  you  have  some  good 
stencils  for  a  certain  month,  put  them  on,  but  vary  them 
from  time  to  time.  I  kept  my  Santa  Claus  on  for  three 
weeks.  But  I  changed  him  every  day  or  so.  One  day  I 
added  a  new  toy  to  his  pack,  another  day  a  pair  of  bright 
red  mittens  and  still  another,  a  pipe  encircling  his  head 
with  smoke.  The  children  loved  it  and  it  took  about  five 
minutes  to  give  them  the  pleasure. 

During  the  last  month  I  kept  a  weather  forecast  on  the 
board.  I  made  a  Dutch  Girl  stencil  by  outlining  one, 
printed  in  the  Primary  Education,  on  the  sewing  machine. 


I  used  this  for  the  foundation  three  times.  Under  the  first 
I  wrote,  "Fair,"  under  the  second  "Rain"  and  drew  an 
umbrella  over  the  girl's  head  and  made  dashes  for  rain; 
under  the  third  I  wrote  "Snow"  and  made  big  white 
dots  for  flakes.  It  kept  up  the  interest  beautifully  in  the 
weather,  for  we  would  put  the  day's  date  under  the  right 
sign. 

I  keep  a  geography  screen  over  the  sand  table.  Each 
month  it  has  a  different  set  of  pictures  brought  and  pasted 
on  by  the  children.  For  January,  there  were  the  people  and 
homes  of  the  Northland.  For  February,  there  were  flags 
and  soldiers,  and  of  course  the  heroes  of  the  month.  March 
will  have  Japan  with  its  gay  flowers  and  queer  little  people. 

Now  just  one  word  more,  dear  sister  teachers,  don't 
fret  so!  Remember  that  you  can't  and  neither  are  you 
expected  to  make  brains.  Some  days  things  are  bright  and 
sunny  and  other  days  they  are  not.  But  it  is  not  your 
fault.    Every  business  has  its  ups  and  downs. 

Try  to  see  the  bright  side  of  things  and  when  there  is  a 
chance  to  laugh,  for  goodness  sake,  laugh!  You  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  keep  sweet  and  cheery,  you  owe  it  to  the 
children  and  you  owe  it  to  humanity  at  large.  For  who 
does  more  in  the  world's  work  than  you  and  I? 

Why  not  try  a  topsy-turvy  day  some  time?  I  did  once, 
and  the  Superintendent  came  in!  Isn't  that  always  the 
way?  Never  make  the  mistake  of  being  afraid  of  what  he 
will  say  or  think.  Remember  that  you  are  the  mistress 
of  the  room,  and  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  enjoy  the 
change  as  much  as  you  and  the  children  do.  Besides,  it 
shows  him  that  you,  at  least,  are  trying  to  make  a  success 
of  your  work  and  he  himself  can  do  no  more. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  the  idea.  It  was  one  of  those  gray, 
foggy  days  when  nothing  is  attractive.  After  morning 
exercises  I  said,  "Now,  cluldren,  we  are  going  to  have  the 
best  kind  of  a  day.  It  is  going  to  be  an  upside  down  day. 
We  are  going  to  play  that  it  is  half-past  three  instead  of 
eight.    John,  you  may  pass  the  drawing  paper." 

Imagine  a  drawing  lesson  at  8: 45  in  the  morning! 

Well,  it  worked  like  a  charm.  Even  the  Superintendent 
saw  the  sense  of  getting  out  of  the  rut  and  laughed  when 
one  little  fellow  said,  "See,  teacher,  I  spelled>my  spellimg 
all  backwards."    He  had,  and  all  right,  tooy  VjOOQ IC 
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A  Circus  Parade 

Frances  Baehler 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  the  editor  in  Pribiary  Educa- 
tion for  December,  1913,  asking  readers  to  tell  what  use 
is  made  of  the  silhouette  picture  published  monthly,  I 
shall  undertake  to  describe  a  circus,  which  was  made  as  a 
community  problem  by  my  second  grade. 

Primary  Education  for  June,  1911,  contained  silhou- 
ette pictures  of  the  circus  wagons,  clowns,  horses,  lions, 
camels,  elephants,  giraffes  and  other  animals.  These 
figures  were  reproduced,  in  much  larger  size,  on  the  black- 
board. The  children  cut  them  free-hand.  The  drawing 
period  for  several  days  was  occupied  in  this  manner. 

It  was  the  aim  to  have  every  child's  work  represented, 
in  some  way,  in  this  community  problem.  Those  who 
excelled  in  cutting  had  their  figures  chosen  for  the  circus. 
Others,  with  less  skill  in  this  direction,  were  appointed 
to  color  the  cuttings  with  their  crayolas.  The  clown  was 
dressed  in  a  brilliant  orange  costume  with  large  black 
polka  dots.  The  frilly  skirts  of  the  girls  dancing  on  an 
elephant's  back  were  tinted  a  delicate  pink.  The  circus 
wagons  were  elaborately  decorated  in  scarlet  and  gold. 
The  horses  were  colored  black  and  brown,  the  elephants 
gray  with  red  blankets,  the  zebra  striped,  and  the  snakes 
in  the  snake  wagon  were  mottled  and  striped  to  look  most 
terrifying  when  twined  about  the  neck  of  their  fair  charmer. 
The  men,  women  and  children,  who  had  assembled  to 
watch  the  parade,  were  dressed  in  holiday  attire.  The 
costumes  of  the  drivers  and  riders  in  the  circus  were  won- 
derful to  behold. 

A  heavy  strip  of  cardboard,  four  feet  long  and  two  feet 
wide,  had  large  sheets  of  drawing  paper  neatly  pasted 
over  it.  Other  children  were  chosen  to  make  a  blue  sky, 
and  a  brown  street  with  green  grass  on  each  side  of  it. 
On  the  farther  side  of  the  road  there  was  a  row  of  horses, 
which  had  been  cut  out,  colored  and  mounted. 


The  parade  was  formed  in  the  street.  A  feature  of  the 
mounting  of  the  parade  was  that  the  animals,  wagons, 
etc.,  were  not  formed  in  single  file,  but  came  four  abreast. 
The  farthest  animal  of  each  group  of  four  was  placed  high- 
est against  the  background,  the  next  a  little  lower  and  to 
the  rear,  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  a  very  effective  perspec- 
tive was  obtained. 

The  children  who  had  not  yet  contributed  any  work 
in  the  making  of  this  circus  were  called  upon  to  mount 
these  animals  after  they  had  been  placed  in  position  by 
the  supervisor  of  drawing. 

The  spectators,  lined  up  on  each  side  of  the  street  to 
watch  the  parade,  gave  an  added  touch  of  realism  to  our 
circus. 

On  the  silhouette  page  in  Primary  Education  for  April, 
1912,  there  were  studies  of  crocuses,  snowdrops  and  jon- 
quils. Proceeding  in  the  same  way  —  by  first  reproduc- 
ing the  picture  on  the  board  —  the  class  made  charts  of 
spring  flowers. 

From  time  to  time,  other  silhouettes  are  taken,  indepen- 
dently of  others,  for  cutting  lessons. 


f  o  Make  a  Firecracker 

F.  G.  Sanders 

1  Take  a  two-inch  square  of  red  paper. 

2  A  piece  of  string  about  3J"  long. 

3  Take  a  piece  of  soft  white  paper  about  8"  long  and 
4"  wide.  Double  your  paper  over  so  that  it  will  be  8" 
long  and  2"  wide. 

4  Roll  the  white  paper  tightly  around  the  string. 

5  Roll  the  red  paper  around  the  white  and  paste. 

6  You  will  have  a  fire-cracker. 

The  children  enjoy  making  these  fire-crackers  very 
much,  for  it  is  within  the  scope  of  th^^most  backward 
child.  Digitized  by  VjOO< 
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The  only  warning  is  to  roll  the  white  paper  very  tightly. 
The  kindergarten  4"  square  of  red  paper  (not  surface) 
ispdnd  required.    It  of  course  makes  four  2"  squares. 


A  Daisy  Chain 

Martha  Winkler 

I  have  foimd  the  making  of  a  daisy  chain  very  interest- 
ing seat  work  for  my  little  fdks.  The  material  used  for 
this  was  some  plain  white  paper  on  which  the  pupils  drew 
the  daisy  petals  together  from  die  pattern  I  had  made 
of  stiff  paper.  A  yellow  circle  was  used  for  the  center  of 
the  daisy.  The  material  for  this  was  the  margins  of  the 
backs  of  Primary  Education.  A  circle  of  green  paper 
was  used  for  the  calyx.  For  stems  we  cut  wheat  straws, 
two  inches  in  length.  This  the  pupils  were  glad  to  bring 
as  well  as  some  of  the  paper.  With  a  thread  and  darning 
needle  they  strung  these  by  taking  first  a  green  caljrx,  the 
daisy  petals,  a  yellow  center  and  then  a  stem.  Thk  was 
repeated  until  they  had  a  chain  of  the  desired  length. 


Suggestions  for  Busy  Seat 
Work 

A.  F.  Cameron 

AT  this  time  of  year,  most  primary  teachers  are  glad 
to  get  suggestions  for  busy  work. 
I  have  had  very  good  success  with  a  design  busy 
work. 

The  illustrations  above  and  below  show  work  done,  in 
paint  and  pen  and  ink  design,  in  second  grade. 

Cut  a  2"  square  from  ordinary  writing  or  drawing 
paper.  Give  each  child  scissors,  2"  square,  pencil  and 
6"x9"  white  drawing  paper.  Fold  the  square  into  a 
large  triangle,  then  fold  again  into  a  smaller  right-angled 
triangle.  Cut  zigzag,  squares  or  any  original  figures  the 
child  may  invent  —  unfold  and  place  square  on  paper, 
mark  inside  of  holes  cut.  Make  three  rows  of  this  marking 
and  this  forms  your  design  in  pencil. 

This  will  cover  one  busy  period. 

For  another  period,  give  the  children  paints.  First  cover 
the  entire  paper  with  a  faint  color  flat  wash.  When  this 
is  dry,  paint  in  the  design  with  a  darker  shade. 

This  will  easily  fill  up  another  busy  period. 

You  will  find  with  this  work  done,  you  have  accomplished 
not  only  a  very  pretty  design  for  your  border  around  the 
blackboard,  but  a  busy  work  worth  while. 
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A  Mother  Goose 
Paper  Cutting 

For  June 

Mary  Tucker  Merrill 

"Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty 

maid?" 
"I'm  going  a-miiking,  sir,"  she  said. 

DnuEcnoNS 

Fold  the  cylinder  in  halves,  that  is, 
fold  g  g'  tx)  p  p\  This  gives  the  line 
<i  a\  Open  and  fold  the  cylinder  in 
halves  lengthwise,  that  is,  fold  p'  a'  g' 
to  p  a  g.  This  gives  the  line  e  f  and 
the  double  oblong  p  a  gf  b  e.  Keep- 
ing p  a  g  f  b  e  intact,  cut  a  b  and 
cd. 

The  handle  of  the  churn  c  ab  a!  d  d 
is  thus  formed  and  two  small  double 
oblongs  remain,  pcde  and  a  g/ 6. 

Op)en  (i  gf  b  and  fold  g  to  a  and  g'  to  a\  This  gives  the 
line  ijf  i  .  Open  and  fold  g  to  i  and  g'  to  i\  This  gives 
the  liiae  r  s  sW.  Open  and  fold  the  double  oblong  a  gfb 
again  and  cut  ij  and  g  sj  h.  The  chum  hj  s  gj  g'  s'  f  h!  is 
thus  formed;  aijh  and  a'  V  f  h\  when  pasted  into  place, 
form  the  milk  pail,  and  i  r  ^  j  and  i'  r'  s'  j\  the  pretty 
maid's  cap,  r  g  s  and  /  g'  s'  being  folded  in  out  of  sight 
before  pasting  into  place. 

Take  the  double  oblong  pcde  and  cut  k  I  mno.  (This 
last  should  be  talked  about  and  illustrated  for  the  children 
before  they  are  asked  to  cut  if  good  results  are  to  follow) 
and  p  k  I  m  n  t  f  n'  m'  V  k'  ft  is  the  milk  maid's  stool 
after  cutting  %  i\  which  forms  the  wooden  handle  of  the 
milk  pail  %  o  o'  t. 

Fold  the  two  oblong  pieces  of  paper  remaining  so  that 
they  coincide,  and  cut  the  little  curved  line  w  v  and  the 
small  straight  line  x  y.  The  two  little  curved  pieces  m  y 
w  n  and  m'  y'  w'  n'  form  the  milk  pail's  handle,  v  y  x  w 
and  v'  y'  xf  w'  make  the  bow  for  the  pretty  maid's  cap, 
while  kly  xto  c  and  k'  V  y'  x*  o'  c'  form  the  butter  tub. 

How  To  Cut  A  Cylinder  from  a  Circle 

Fold  the  circle  in  halves.  This  gives  the  line  a  a!.  Open 
and  fold  a  to  b.  Thi»  gives  tiie  line  c  b  d.  Now  fold  a 
to  b  and  a*  to  b.  This  gives  the  lines  g  h  and  g'  A'.  Cut 
g  h  and  g'  K  and  the  cylmder  ghd  h!  g'  c  is  formed. 


Paper- Folding 

How  to  Make  a  Bow  Knot 

J.   M.  NiVEN 

Take  a  square  of  colored  paper.  Fold  it  across  the 
center  both  ways.  Fold  it  across  both  diagonals.  Open, 
and  fold  each  comer  to  center.  Turn  it  over  and  fold 
corners  again  to  the  center. 

Insert  Uie  fingers  and  mak6  the  salt-cellar  so  familiar  to 
children. 

Depress  the  center  of  salt-cellar.  Give  diagonals  an  extra 
crease.  Push  gently  on  right  and  left  hand  sides  with 
the  fingers,  and  the  upper  and  lower  triangles  on  each  side 
will  meet.  The  figures  wfll  then  be  as  follows,  AB  repre- 
senting where  the  edges  meet. 


Insert  the  fingers  at  AB  and  draw  the  paper  down  to 
form  two  squares.    Reverse  paper  and  repeat. 


\ 

N 
N 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 

/ 
/ 
/ 

/ 
/ 
/ 

/ 

Turn  points  A  and  B  down  to  C.    Reverse  paper  and 
repeat.  f^  T 
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Now  turn  this  with  the  point  downwards  and  it  will  open 
a  little. 

Take  the  two  long  bits  at  the  ends  firmly  in  each  hand  and 
pull  out.  As  they  are  being  pulled  the  center  of  the  bow 
spreads  out. 

Turn  down  the  points  A  and  B  and  the  bow  is  complete. 


Cover  Design 


Cover  Design  for  June 


June 

Florence  Jones  Hadley 

O  heart  of  June, 
You  beat  to  one  mad,  merry  tune: 
Your  bounding  ciurent  leaps  and  starts 
To  hum  of  bees  in  fragrant  hearts, 
To  flutterings  of  a  soft  brown  breast 
Pressed  close  against  a  little  nest. 

O  fidds  of  June, 
I  catch  a  scent  of  clover  bloom, 
Of  scarlet  berries  as  they  hide 
In  meadow  grass  or  warm  hillside, 
Where  south  winds,  laughing  as  they  pass, 
Betray  their  haunts  in  fragrant  grass. 

O  dreams  of  June, 
When  earth  and  Heaven  in  perfect  tune 
Take  up  the  glad,  sweet  song  of  youth. 
Of  faith  in  love's  eternal  truth; 
June  dreams  I  No  other  dreamsom  be 
As  sweet  as  these  June  drean 
Jigitized  by ' 
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The  Daisy 


Words  from  The  Schoolmistress 
Simply 

n     :—    :8     |r     m 


Music  by  Florsnck  Stkakn 
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And 

man  -   y 
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A 

bon   -  net 

of 

The 

winds    kiss 

her 

sis*-  ter       and      broth -er     has    she 
green  she         wears      with  grace  1 

gent      -       ly        as     they    go    by; 
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Liv  -  ing    so     hap  -  pi  -   ly 
Snow  -  white   frill  round  her 
Sky     -     lark  sings    to     her 


wild  and   free, 

gold     -     en     face, 
out     of     the     sky, 


Smil  -  ing  at  us  as  we  pass.  . 
Glow  -  ing  in  sunshine  and  shower. 
Dear  chil  -  dren    all  love   her     well. 
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Old  Mn.  White  Duck  cmme  in  with  a  great  deal  of  none. 


The  Ugly  Duckling 

Ruth  0.  Dyer 

IT  was  a  beautiful  simuner  morning  in  the  country. 
Everything  was  green  and  the  sun  was  bright. 
In  a  sunny  spot  stood  an  old  farmhouse  and  out  to 
one  side  was  a  beautiful  pond.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  house  were  large  burdocks  and  their  leaves  were  so 
high  that  the  children  could  stand  upright  among  them 
without  being  seen.  The  spot  was  as  wild  as  the  Uiickest 
part  of  the  wood. 

An  old  duck  walked  down  the  broad  path  that  led  by  the 
pond  where  all  the  other  ducks  were  swimming,  and,  twist- 
ing her  long  white  neck,  she  stopped  just  a  few  minutes 
and  seemed  imdecided  whether  to  swim  on  the  lake  or  go 
on,  but,  with  a  decided  twist  of  her  head,  she  said  to  her- 
self: "No,  I  cannot  swim  on  the  lake,  I  must  find  a  good 
place  for  my  nest."  So  she  walked  on  past  the  big  house 
and  over  to  the  wild  spot  where  the  burdocks  grew.  "This 
is  just  the  place,"  she  said,  pushing  aside  the  outer  leaves 
with  her  bill.  "These  green  leaves  will  be  so  good  for  my 
little  duckling's  eyes.  Just  the  place.  But  I  will  go  far 
back  under  the  leaves  so  the  children  who  pass  will  not 
see  my  nest."  So  she  pushed  down  the  green  leaves  with 
her  bill  and  scratched  out  the  dead  leaves  with  her  feet, 
and  soon  she  had  a  soft  nest.  Then  she  settled  herself 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  said:  "I  must  try  and  be 
happy  these  days,  for  I  shall  need  to  sit  here  a  long  time 
before  all  my  eggs  are  hatched.  They  will  be  beautiful 
little  ducks,  for  everyone  in  the  farmyard  says  their  mother 
is  all  that  could  be  desired."  So  she  stroked  her  soft 
feathers  with  her  bill  and  sat  contented  among  the  burdock 
leaves. 

At  last  she  heard  a  soft  "Tchick!  Tchick! "  and  arching 
her  neck  she  said:  "These  eggs  are  beginning  to  break,  now 
I  shall  soon  be  able  to  leave  my  nest."  Then  you  could 
hear  a  soft  "Peep,"  "peep,"  "peep"  and  one  little  head 
after  another  peeped  forth.  Then  the  little  fluflPy  yellow 
bodies  came  out  from  under  the  mother's  wing  and  one 
little  duckling  said :  "  How  large  the  world  is ! "  and  another 
one  answered,  "Peep,"  "peep."  Then  the  other  one  said: 
"How  green  the  world  is!"  and  still  another:  "How  cool 
the  world  is!" 

But  the  mother  duck  answered:  "Do  not  imagine  this 
is  all  the  world.  It  extends  far  beyond  the  other  side  of 
the  garden  to  the  pastor's  fields,  but  I  have  never  been 
there." 

Then  the  mother  shook  her  wings  and  said:  "Are  you 
all  out?  No,  there  lies  the  largest  egg.  How  long  will  this 
last?    I  am  so  tired  sitting  here,"  and  she  settled  herself  on 


the  nest  again,  while  the  little  ducks  ran  back  and  forth 
among  the  burdock  leaves. 

By  and  by  the  mother  duck  heard  the  soft  thud,  thud, 
of  a  duck's  feet  and  she  saw,  looking  between  Ac  broad 
green  leaves,  Old  Mrs.  White  Duck. 

Now  Old  Mrs.  White  Duck  was  noted  among  the  barn- 
yard fowls  for  thinking  she  knew  more  than  anyone  else, 
but  the  mother  duck  was  glad  to  see  her,  nevertheless, 
for  she  was  so  tired  sitting  day  after  day  alone. 

So  Old  Mrs.  White  Duck  parted  the  leaves  with  her  bill 
and  came  in  with  a  great  deal  of  noise,  saying  as  she  entered, 
"Well,  how  are  you  getting  along?" 

"Bad  enough,"  replied  die  mother.  "All  the  eggs  have 
broken  except  this  one,  and  this  will  not  break;  but  you 
should  see  the  others.  They  are  the  prettiest  little  duck- 
lings I  have  seen  in  all  my  days.  There  they  are,  out 
among  the  green  leaves;  now  who  do  you  think  they  are 
like?"  "They  look  much  like  you,"  said  the  old  duck, 
shaking  her  head  sadly,  "but  no  good  can  ever  come  of 
pretty  feathers.  I  hope  they  will  be  sensible  ducks  and 
keep  neat  and  clean  and  not  spend  too  much  time  on  the 
lake.  Let  me  see  the  egg  that  will  not  break.  I  dare  say 
it  is  a  turkey's  egg.  I  had  the  same  trouble  once  myself  and 
I  waited  for  days  and  when  it  did  hatch,  out  came  an  ugly 
turkey.  It  was  afraid  of  the  water  and  I  could  not  get  it 
there.  I  called  and  called  and  scolded  and  scolded,  but 
it  was  of  no  use.  But  let  me  see  the  egg.  Why  yes,  yes, 
it's  a  turkey's  egg.  Don't  wait  to  hatch  it.  The  young 
one  will  be  afraid  of  the  water.  Come  and  teach  the  other 
children  to  swim  and  let  the  large  egg  lie.  Harvest  will 
soon  be  over  and  there  is  so  much  good  grain  you  are  miss- 
ing.   And  see  you  are  getting  quite  thin,  too." 

"Oh,  I  will  sit  a  little  longer,"  said  the  mother.  "I  have 
been  here  so  long,  I  shall  not  mind  a  few  more  days." 

"Very  well,  please  yourself,"  said  the  old  duck.  "It's 
none  of  my  business.  You  never  would  take  good  advice 
from  me,"  and  she  waddled  away,  saying  to  herself,  "Silly 
thing!  stupid  thing!  I  want  to  be  there  when  she  tries 
to  teach  it  to  swim." 

But  the  mother  sat  on  her  nest  and  waited.  At  last  a 
loud  "Tchick"  was  heard  in  the  nest,  and  the  mother 
said,  "Hark!  the  egg  is  breaking.  The  child  will  soon  be 
out."  Then  when  she  heard  a  loud  "Peep"  she  jump)ed 
from  the  nest  and  there  among  the  broken  egg  shells  was 
a  creature  twice  the  size  of  the  others  and  very  coarse 
and  ugly.  "What  a  great  strong  creature!"  said  she. 
"It  is  not  at  all  like  the  others.  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  a 
turkey." 

Then  she  called  "Quack,  quack,"  and  all  the  little  ducks 
came  running.    But  when  they  saw  Mro^  queer  cipature 
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mong  the  egg  shells  they  ran  close  to  their  mother  and  one 
lid,  "Who  is  he?"  "Who  is  he?"  and  the  mother  an- 
wered,  "This  is  your  brother  and  we  are  aU  going  down  to 
be  pond  to  swim.  I  will  go  first  and  you  come  close 
ehind  me.  Hold  your  heads  high  and  remember  that 
our  father  is  king  of  the  barnyard  and  you  must  not  make 
im  ashamed." 

They  walked  on  past  the  big  house  and  down  to  the  pond, 
lUt  all  the  while  the  mother  kept  saying  to  herself:  "I 
ronder  if  he  will  swim?  I  cannot  stand  Old  Mrs.  White 
)uck's  sneers  if  he  does  not.  Oh,  the  trials  of  being  a 
aother  duck  with  six  little  ducklings  to  watch!" 

Then  they  reached  the  pond  and  the  mother  made  the 
hildren  stand  along  the  edge,  while  she  told  them  where 
hey  could  swim  with  safety.  "Over  there,"  she  said,  "is 
.  deep  hole  and  you  must  not  go  near  it  \mtil  you  learn  to 
wim.  Keep  along  the  edges  and.foUow  me,  and  you  will 
oon  be  able  to  take  care  of  yourself." 

Then  she  called  "Quack,  quack,"  and  jimiped  into  the 
rater,  and  all  the  little  ones  I'lmiped  in  too,  even  the  ugly  one. 

"No,  it  is  not  a  turkey,"  said  the  mother  duck.  "Only 
ee  how  prettily  it  moves  its  legs,  how  upright  it  holds  it- 
elf.  It  is  my  own  diild.  It  redly  isn't  so  ugly  either  when 
>ne  looks  closely." 

Then  after  they  had  circled  aroimd  the  pond  several 
imes,  the  mother  jumped  from  the  water  and  all  the 
Ittle  ones  followed,  shaking  the  water  from  their  tiny 
rings.  "Now  come  with  me,"  said  the  mother,  "and  I 
rill  take  you  into  the  world  and  introduce  you  in  the  duck 
rard,  but  keep  close  to  me  and  if  you  see  the  cat,  beware, 
or  he  is  fond  of  yoimg  ducks. 

Now  to  get  into  the  duck  yard  the  mother  had  to  squeeze 
hrough  a  tiny  hole  in  the  fence.  She  foimd  this  hard 
eork,  but  after  several  attempts  she  succeeded,  and  all  the 
ittle  ducklings  hurried  after  her.  Then  what  a  sight  met 
heir  eyes!  Two  ducks  were  quarreling  over  an  ed  which 
eas  at  last  secured  by  the  cat.  Seeing  the  confusion  in 
he  yard,  the  mother  took  her  brood  behind  a  tree  and  said: 
'  See,  my  children,  such  is  the  way  of  the  world.  Now  when 
'ou  see  Mrs.  White  Duck  you  must  speak  to  her  very 
K>litely  for  she  can  give  you  much  trouble  if  she  gets  a 
lislike  for  you. 

Use  your  legs  and  keep  together.  Look!  Look!  Chil- 
Iren,  do  you  see  the  old  duck  over  there — she  is  of  Spanish 
>lood  and  wears  a  red  rag  on  her  leg,  which  shows  how 
;reat  she  is. 

Then  turning  to  a  little  duck  she  said,  "Don't  turn  your 
eet  inward.  A  well-educated  duckling  always  keeps  his 
egs  wide  apart.  Look  at  me!  Now  bow  your  necks  and 
ay  quack!" 

All  the  little  ducks  did  as  they  were  told  and  the  mother 
a,me  out  from  behind  the  tree  and  brought  her  brood  into 
ull  view. 

All  the  ducks  stared  at  them  and  Mrs.  Brown  Wing  said, 
'Here  is  another  brood.  I  think  we  had  enough  already, 
low  ugly  that  little  one  is!  We  will  not  endure  it,"  and 
he  flew  at  the  ugly  duckling  and  bit  him  in  the  neck. 

"Let  him  alone,"  said  the  mother.  "He  is  doing  you  no 
larm." 

"He  is  big  and  ugly,"  said  the  duck,  "a  little  biting  will 
lo  him  good." 

By  th&  time  all  the  ducks  had  gathered  around  the  brood 
ind  the  old  duck  with  the  red  rag  on  her  leg  was  looking 
It  the  Ugly  Duckling  with  her  head  turned  to  one  side. 

"  AU  pretty  except  one.  I  wish  it  could  be  hatched  over 
igain." 

"That  cannot  be,"  said  the  mother.  "Certainly,  he 
s  not  handsome,  but  he  is  a  very  good  child  and  swims  as 
ivell  as  the  others.  Indeed,  I  think  he  swims  even  better. 
The  only  trouble  is  he  stayed  too  long  in  the  egg  shell," 
md  she  scratched  the  duckling's  neck  and  stroked  his 
Dody.  "He  is  a  drake  and  is  very  strong.  I  feel  sure 
lie  will  fight  his  way  through." 

"He  is  hopelessly  ugly,"  said  the  old  duck,  "but  make 
/ourselves  at  home  and  if  you  find  an  eel's  head  be  sure  to 
bring  it  to  me." 


Then  the  ducklings  made  themselves  at  home  and  the 
mother  went  over  to  talk  with  her  old  friends. 

But  the  poor  little  duckling  who  had  come  last  out  of  the 
egg  shell  had  a  hard  time.  The  turkeys  strutted  around 
hSn  calling  out,  "Ugly  thing!  See  his  big  wings!"  and 
they  would  give  him  a  sharp  rap  with  their  bills.  Even 
his  brothers  and  sisters  were  ashamed  of  him  and  said, 
"You  ugly  creature.    I  hope  the  cat  will  catch  you." 

Then  the  girl  who  fed  the  fowls  came,  and  when  the  Ugly 
Duckling  heard  her  low  call,  "Chick,  Chick,"  he  felt  sure 
he  had  found  a  friend.  But  everyone  had  readied  the 
food  when  he  came  up.  The  ducks  bit  him,  the  hens  pecked 
him  and  the  girl  kicked  him  aside,  sajring,  "You  are  too 
ugly  to  eat.    Get  out!" 

This  was  more  than  the  little  duckling  could  stand,  so  he 
flew  over  the  hedge  and  all  the  little  birds  in  the  bushes 
were  terrified.  "See,  all  the  little  birds  fly  because  I  am 
so  ugly,"  said  he.  "I  will  run  on  and  on  imtil  I  get  far 
away." 

At  last  he  came  to  a  wild  moor  where  some  wild  ducks 
lived.  He  could  see  them  here  and  there  scattered  over 
the  moor.  So  he  crept  about  very  quietly  so  he  would  not 
waken  them.  He  slept  peacefully  during  the  night  and 
when  he  woke  in  the  morning  he  foimd  his  new  companions 
standing  over  him. 

"  Pray  who  are  you?  "  they  asked,  and  our  Ugly  Duckling 
jumped  to  his  feet,  and  turning  awkwardly,  greeted  them  as 
politely  as  possible. 

"You  are  really  very  ugly,"  said  the  wild  ducks.  "How- 
ever, that  does  not  matter  to  us  provided  you  do  not  many 
into  our  family." 

"I  do  not  care  to  marry,"  said  he.  "Only  let  me  lie 
among  the  reeds  and  drink  the  water  of  the  moor." 

"Oh,  you  may  stay.  You  are  so  ugly  that  we  really 
like  you,"  but  just  then,  bang!  bang!  went  a  gun  and  the 
wild  ducks  lay  dead.  How  frightened  the  poor  little  duck 
was!  He  turned  his  head,  thinking  to  hide  it  \mder  his 
wing,  and  in  a  moment  a  most  terrible  looking  dog  stood 
close  to  him,  his  tongue  hanging  out  of  his  mouth,  his  eyes 
sparkling  fearfully. 

The  duckling  was  so  startled  at  the  sight  of  him  that  he 
called  out  timidly,  "Please  do  not  eat  me,"  but  the  dog 
only  showed  his  sharp  teeth  and  said,  "Really  you  are  so 
ugly  I  would  not  think  of  harming  you." 

"Well,  let  me  be  thankful,"  sighed  the  Ugly  Duckling. 
"I  am  so  ugly  that  even  the  dog  will  not  eat  me.  Why 
doesn't  that  shooting  stop?  I  am  afraid  to  stir,  so  I  will 
nestle  down  here  among  the  leaves  until  it  is  safe  to  move." 

After  a  while,  the  shooting  stopped  and  he  decided  to 
move.  Towards  evening  he  reached  a  wretched  little  hut. 
The  wind  had  been  blowing  very  hard  and  the  poor  duck- 
ling was  so  tired  tr3ring  to  nm  against  it. 

So  when  he  saw  the  little  hut  he  said,  "I  will  go  in  and 
see  if  I  can  find  shelter."  Now  in  this  house  lived  an  old 
woman  with  her  cat  and  her  hen,  but  they  were  all  asleep, 
so  the  duckling  said,  "I  will  rest  under  tJie  bed  and  per- 
haps when  morning  comes,  I  may  find  something  to  eat." 
So  all  night  long  he  rested  and  when  morning  came  the  cat 
and  the  hen  were  the  first  ones  up,  and  when  they  dis- 
covered the  duckling  under  the  bed,  the  cat  said,  "Who 
is  this  new  guest?"  and  the  hen  cried,  "Let  me  see!  Let 
me  see!'* 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  old  woman,  looking 
around.  Her  eyes  were  not  very  good  and  she  took  the 
young  duckling  to  be  a  fat  duck  who  had  lost  her  way. 

"  This  is  a  capital  catch,"  she  said.  "  What  a  fine  fat  duck! 
I  shall  now  have  duck  eggs.  I  will  stir  up  a  cake  and  when 
she  lays  an  egg  I  can  bake  it."  So  she  went  out  of  the 
room  to  get  some  wood  to  build  her  fire. 

Now  the  cat  was  master  of  the  house  and  the  hen  was 
mistress  and  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  having  the  Ugly 
Duckling  with  them  all  the  time,  so  they  started  at  once 
to  fuss  with  the  poor  duckling. 

"Can  you  lay  eggs?"  asked  the  hen. 

"No,"  said  the  duckling. 

"Well,  then,  hold  your  tongue."  r^ r^^^r^Jr^ 
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**  Can  you  set  up  your  back  and  purr?"  asked  the  cat. 

"No,"  answered  the  duckling,  sadly. 

"Well,  then, you  should  have  no  opinion  when  sensible 
persons  are  speaking." 

"I  wish  I  could  find  a  good  pond,"  said  the  Ugly  Duck- 
ling; "I  would  teach  you  how  to  swim." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  said  the  hen.  "You 
have  nothing  to  do  and  that  is  what  makes  you  have  such 
queer  fancies;  either  lay  eggs  or  purr,  then  you  will  forget 
them." 

"But  it  is  such  sport  to  swim,"  said  the  duckling.  "Such 
sport  when  the  water  doses  over  your  head  and  you  plunge 
to  the  bottom." 

"Well,  that  is  queer,"  said  the  hen.  "Ask  the  cat,  he  is 
the  most  sensible  animal  I  know.  Ask  him  if  he  would  like 
to  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Ask  the  old  woman. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  world  wiser  than  she.  Do  you 
think  she  would  like  to  swim?" 

"You  do  not  understand  me,"  said  the  Ugly  Duckling. 

"  Do  not  imderstand  you ! "  said  the  hen.  "  So  you  thmk 
you  are  wiser  than  I.  You  are  certainly  very  unthankful 
and  when  the  old  woman  comes  in  and  finds  you  cannot 
lay  eggs  she  will  twist  your  neck  and  throw  you  in  the 
kettle." 

"I  think  I  will  go  out  into  the  wide  world,"  said  the 
duckling. 

"You  had  better,"  answered  the  hen,  "before  the  old 
woman  comes." 

So  the  duckling  left  the  house  and  flew  to  a  large  lake. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "I  will  live.  The  winter  is  coming 
and  perhaps  the  cold  will  kill  me.    I  shall  wait  and  see." 

The  days  grew  colder  and  colder  and  the  duckling  was 
obliged  to  swim  round  and  roimd  in  the  water  to  keep  it 
from  freezing. 

"How  cold  it  is!"  he  said  over  and  over  to  himself. 
"  Little  by  little  the  water  is  freezing.  See  the  ice  is  getting 
nearer  and  nearer.  I  cannot  stand  this  much  longer.  I 
am  so  tired,  so  tired!"  And  wearied  out,  he  lay  stiff  and 
cold  on  the  ice. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  man  passed  by,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached the  pond  he  saw  the  Ugly  Duckling.  "What  is 
this?  "  he  said.  "  Why,  I  do  believe  it  is  a  little  duck.  And 
see  it  is  not  dead,  only  half  frozen.  I  will  break  the  ice 
and  take  it  home  to  my  wife."  So  he  broke  the  ice  with 
his  wooden  shoe  and  took  the  little  duckling  in  his  arms. 

It  was  nice  and  warm  in  the  good  man's  arms  and  our 
little  duckling  wished  he  could  stay  there  always.  But 
when  he  entered  the  house  the  man  said,  "Here,  wife,  is  a 
duck  I  found  half  frozen  in  the  pond."  The  children  came 
crowding  aroimd  crying  out,  "Let  me  see!"  "Let  me  touch 
him!"  The  poor  duckling  thought  they  wished  to  tease 
him  and  jumped  into  the  milk  pail,  then  he  flew  into  the 
pan  where  butter  was  kept  and  then  into  the  meal  barrel. 

The  woman  screamed  loudly,  "Catch  him!  Catch  him!" 
The  children  ran  races  with  eadi  other  trying  to  catch  him, 
but  the  door  was  open  and  he  jumped  out  among  the 
bushes.  He  wandered  aimlessly  about  imtil  the  warm  days 
of  spring  came,  then  he  shook  his  wings  and  said,  "How 
beautiful  ever3rthing  is  I  Iwillgotothepondandswimagain." 

When  he  neared  the  pond,  he  saw  three  white  swans 
swinmiing  gracefully  on  the  water. 

"  I  will  fly  to  them,"  he  said.  "They  will  kill  me  because 
I  am  so  ugly,  but  what  does  that  matter?  I  had  rather 
be  killed  than  bitten  by  the  ducks,  pecked  by  the  hens, 
kicked  by  the  girl  who  feeds  the  poultry,  and  have  so  much 
to  suffer  from  the  cold  and  himger." 

So  he  flew  into  the  water  and  swam  towards  the  beautiful 
creatures. 

They  saw  him  and  ran  forward  to  meet  him. 

"Only  kill  me,"  said  the  poor  duckling,  and  he  bowed 
hb  head  low,  expecting  death,  but  what  did  he  see  in  the 
water,  but  a  beautiful  swan. 

"We  do  not  wish  to  kill  you,"  said  the  swans.  "You 
are  a  beautiful  creature  and  we  can  be  so  happy." 

Then  the  beautiful  swan,  who  had  been  the  ugly  duckling, 
raised  his  head  thankfully  and  said: 


"It  does  not  matter  if  I  was  born  in  a  duck  yard,  for  I 
was  hatched  from  a  swan's  egg  after  all." 

Suggestions  for  Dramatization 

This  story  is  well  suited  for  dramatization  because  every 
child  in  the  room  can  have  a  part. 

Before  beginning  the  dramatization,  designate  the  differ- 
ent places  of  interest.  The  first  pond  is  over  to  one  side  of 
the  room  and  should  be  in  a  place  that  is  free  from  chairs 
and  desks,  so  the  ducks  can  swim  with  ease. 

The  burdock  patch  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
while  the  farmhouse  is  midway  between.  The  duck  yard 
is  situated  behind  the  house  and  one  side  should  be  enclosed 
by  chairs,  between  which  the  mother  squeezes  with  a  great 
effort.  A  chair  can  represent  the  tree  behind  which  the 
mother  takes  her  brood  on  entering  the  duck  yard.  A  red 
ribbon  should  be  tied  around  the  leg  of  one  child  to  mark  her 
as  the  Spanish  duck. 

When  the  Ugly  Duckling  flies  from  the  duck  yard  he 
should  leave  from  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  he  entered, 
and  the  children  who  represent  the  birds  in  the  hedge  fly 
as  he  approaches.  The  birds  can  be  perched  on  chairs 
enclosing  the  duck  yard. 

The  Ugly  Duckling  nms  in  a  frightened  way  around  the 
room  and  at  last  reaches  the  moor  on  the  opposite  side. 
There  he  finds  the  wild  ducks  sleeping.  He  creeps  noise- 
lessly about  and  at  last  settles  himself  on  the  moor,  where 
he  sleeps  until  morning,  when  he  is  discovered  by  the 
wild  ducks. 

Then  the  shooting  begins,  and  it  will  add  greatly  to  the 
children's  delight  in  the  play  if  a  toy  popgun  can  be  obtained 
and  used  here.  After  the  shooting  ceases  the  Ugly  Duckling 
decides  to  go  on  farther,  and  after  wandering  aimlessly 
he  comes  to  the  hut  where  the  hen,  the  cat  and  the  old 
woman  are  sleeping.  Two  chairs  can  be  used  for  the  bed, 
while  a  table  serves  for  a  stove.  The  hen  can  be  perched 
on  a  seat  instead  of  a  beam.  The  ugly  duckling  crawls 
behind  the  bed  and  sleeps  imtil  morning.  Then  the  hen. 
flies  down  with  a  loud  cackle,  the  cat  stretches  herself 
and  finds  the  stranger  under  the  bed.  Then  ensues  the 
long  conversation  which  results  in  the  Ugly  Duckling  leav- 
ing the  house  and  fl3dng  away  to  pond  number  two,  where 
he  is  rescued  by  the  man  and  taken  to  the  house.  Here 
the  Ugly  Duckling  meets  with  new  experiences. 

In  the  end  he  comes  back  to  pond  number  one  and  dis- 
covers that  he  is  a  swan  after  all. 


Dramatization 

Major  Characters 

Mother  Duck 

Mrs.  White  Duck 

Ugly  Duckling 

Minor  Characters 

Duckling  No.  I 

WUd  Duck  No.  II 

Duckling  No.  II 

Dog 

Duckling  No.  UI 

Old  Woman 

Quarrelsome  Ducks  I  and  II 

Cat 

Mrs.  Spanish  Duck 

Hen 

Mrs.  Brown  Wing 

Man 

Turkey 

Wife 

Girl  (who  feeds  fowk) 

Three  Children 

Birds  (any  number  desired) 

Swan  No.  I 

WUd  Duck  No.  I 

Swan  No.  H 

Mother  Duck  {walking  quietly  down  the  path,  looks  very 
wistful  as  she  nears  the  pond)  No,  I  cannot  swim  in  the 
lake;  I  must  find  a  good  place  for  my  nest.  {Walks  on 
past  the  house  and  over  to  the  burdocks.)  This  is  just  the 
place  {pushes  aside  the  burdock  leaves).  These  green  leaves 
will  be  so  good  for  my  little  duckling's  eyes  —  just  the 
place,  but  I  will  go  far  back  \mder  the  leaves  so  the  children 
who  pass  will  not  see  my  nest.  {Makes  the  nest  and  settles 
herself  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.)  I  must  try  and  be  happy 
these  days,  for  I  shall  need  to  sit  here  a  long  time  before  aU 
my  eggs  are  hatched.  They  will  be  beautiful  little  ducks, 
for  everyone  in  the  duck  yard  says  their  mother  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.    {Strokes  her  feather^  Jll^  94^tfl^s  a 
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"  He  is  big  and  ugly/'  said  the  duck,  "  a  little  biting  will  do  him  good." 


contetUed  looky  sits  quietly  for  awhile  until  the  sound  of  a 
breaking  egg  is  heard,  then  arches  her  neck.)  These  eggs 
are  beginning  to  break.  Now  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  leave 
my  nest. 

Duckling  No.  I  (peeping  from  behind  mother)    Peep! 

Duckling  No.  II  (peeping  from  behind  mother)    Peep! 

Duckling  No.  Ill  (peeping  from  behind  mother)    Peep ! 

Duckling  No.  I  (coming  out  and  staring  about  in  surprise) 
How  large  the  world  is! 

Duckling  No.  II  (coming  out  and  pecking  at  the  green 
leaves)    How  green  the  world  is! 

Duckling  No.  Ill  (coming  out  and  flapping  its  wings) 
How  cool  the  world  is! 

Mother  Duck  Do  not  imagine  that  this  is  all  the  world. 
It  extends  far  beyond  the  other  side  of  the  garden  to  the 
pastor's  fields,  but  I  have  never  been  there  (shakes  her 
wings  and  stands).  Are  you  all  out?  No,  there  lies  the 
largest  egg.  How  long  will  this  last!  I  am  so  tired  sitting 
here  (settles  herself  on  the  nest  again). 

Mrs.  White  Duck  (entering  with  a  great  deal  of  noise) 
Well,  how  are  you  getting  along? 

Mother  Duck  Bad  enough.  Mi,  the  eggs  are  hatched 
except  this  one  and  this  just  will  not  break.  But  you  should 
see  the  others.  They  are  the  prettiest  little  ducklings 
I  have  seen  in  all  my  days.  There  they  are,  out  among  the 
green  leaves.    Now,  who  do  you  think  they  look  like? 

Mrs.  White  Duck  (looking  steadily  at  ducklings)  They 
look  much  like  you  (shakes  her  head  sadly)  ^  but  no  good 
can  ever  come  of  pretty  feathers.  I  hope  they  will  be 
sensible  ducks  and  keep  neat  and  clean  and  not  spend  too 
much  time  on  the  lake.  Let  me  see  the  egg  that  will  not 
break.  I  dare  say  it  is  a  turkey's  egg.  I  had  the  same 
trouble  once  myself,  and  I  watched  for  days.  When  it 
did  hatch,  out  came  an  ugly  turkey.  It  was  afraid  of  the 
water  and  I  could  not  get  it  there.  I  called  and  scolded 
and  scolded  and  called,  but  it  was  no  use.  (Rises  and 
comes  over  to  the  Mother  Duck.)  Let  me  see  the  egg! 
(Examines  it  closely.)  Why,  yes,  yes,  it's  a  turkey's  egg. 
Don't  wait  to  hatch  it.  The  young  thing  will  be  afraid 
of  the  water.    Come  and  teach  the  other  children  to  swim 


and  let  this  large  egg  lie.  (Replaces  the  egg  under  Mother 
Duck.)  Harvest  wUl  soon  be  over  and  there  is  so  much 
good  grain  you  are  missing.  And  see!  you  are  getting 
quite  thin,  too. 

Mother  Duck  Oh,  I  will  sit  a  little  longer.  I  have  been 
so  long,  I  shall  not  mind  a  few  days  more. 

Mrs.  White  Duck  (tossing  her  head  indignantly)  Very 
well,  please  yourself.  It's  none  of  my  business.  You  never 
would  take  good  advice  from  me.  (Waddles  away  and 
talks  to  herself  as  she  goes.)  Silly  thing!  Stupid  thing! 
I  want  to  be  there  when  she  tries  to  teach  it  to  swim. 

Mother  Duck  (after  waiting  a  long  time,  hears  a  loud 
**tchick.^*)  Hark,  the  egg  is  breaking.  The  child  will  soon 
be  out. 

Ugly  Duckling  (peeping  out  from  behind  the  mother) 
Peep!  (Mother  Duck  jumps  from  nest  and  looks  eagerly 
at  duckling.) 

Mother  Duck  What  a  queer  strong  creature!  It  is 
not  at  all  like  the  others.  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  a  turkey. 
(Turns  to  the  other  ducklings.)    Quack!    Quack! 

(Ducklings  No.  /,  //,  ///  come  running,  but  stop  when 
they  come  near  and  look  eagerly  at  the  strange  sight.) 

Duckling  No.  I.        i 

Duckling  No.  II       ]  Who  is  he? 

Duckling  No.  Ill     ( 

Mother  Duck  This  is  your  brother  and  we  are  all  going 
down  to  the  pond  to  swim.  I  will  go  first  and  you  come 
dose  behind  me.  (Holds  her  head  high  and  walks  on,  leading 
the  line.  All  the  little  ducks  follow.)  Hold  your  heads 
high  and  remember  that  your  father  is  king  of  the  barn- 
yard and  you  must  not  make  him  ashamed.  (To  herself 
in  a  lower  tone,)  I  wonder  if  he  will  swim.  I  cannot  stand 
Old  Mrs.  White  Duck's  sneers  if  he  does  not.  Oh,  the 
trials  of  being  a  mother  duck  with  four  little  ducklings  to 
watch! 


(The  ducks  reach  the  lake, 
in  line  on  the  bank.) 


Mother  Duck  arranges  them 
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Mother  Duck  Now,  children,  over  there  is  a  deep  hole 
and  you  must  not  go  near  it  until  you  learn  to  swim.  Keep 
along  the  edges  and  follow  me,  and  you  will  soon  be  able 
to  take  care  of  yourselves. 

{Mother  Duck  jumps  in  the  water  calling,  "Quack!  Quack!  " 
and  all  the  little  ducklings  follow.) 

Mother  Duck  {turning  to  observe  the  Ugly  Duckling)  No, 
it  is  not  a  turkey.  See  how  prettily  it  moves  its  legs. 
How  upright  it  holds  itself!  It  is  my  own  child.  It  really 
isn't  so  ugly,  either,  when  one  looks  closely." 

{The  ducks  circle  around  4he  lake  several  times,  then  jump 
from  the  waler  and  shake  the  drops  from  their  feathers.) 

Mother  Duck  {leading  ducks  towards  the  duck  yard)  Now 
come  with  me,  and  I  will  take  you  into  the  world  and  in- 
troduce you  in  the  duck  yard,  but  keep  close  to  me,  and  if 
you  see  the  cat,  beware,  for  he  is  fond  of  young  ducks. 

{The  mother  duck  reaches  the  duck  yard  and  makes  several 
attempts  to  get  through  the  small  opening,  hut  succeeds  at 
last.  Ducklings  follow,  and,  seeing  the  confusion  in  the  duck 
yard.  Mother  Duck  retreats  behind  a  tree  with  her  brood.) 

Mother  Duck  {pointing  to  two  ducks  who  are  fighting  over 
an  eel^s  head)  See,  my  children,  such  is  the  way  of  the 
world.  Now  when  you  see  Mrs.  White  Duck  you  must 
speak  to  her  very  politely,  for  she  can  give  you  much  trouble 
if  she  takes  a  dislike  to  you.  Use  your  legs  and  keep  to- 
gether. {Moves  out  a  little  from  behind  tree  and  sees  Mrs. 
Spanish  Duck)  Look,  look,  children!  Do  you  see  that 
old  duck  over  there?  She  is  the  most  noted  of  all  the  fowls. 
She  is  of  Spanish  blood  and  wears  a  red  rag  on  her  leg 
which  shows  how  great  she  is.  {Turning  to  Ugly  Duckling) 
Don't  turn  your  feet  inward.  A  well-educated  duckling 
always  keeps  his  legs  wide  apart.  Look  at  me.  {Walks 
up  and  d&um  before  them.)  Now  bow  your  heads  and  say 
*^  Quack." 

Duckling  No.  I 


Duckling  No.  II 
Duckling  No.  Ill 
Ugly  Duckling 


Quack!   Quack!   Quack! 


{Mother  Duck  leads  brood  out  from  behind  the  tree  and  in 
full  view  of  the  ducks  in  the  duck  yard.  Fowls  all  stare  at 
the  brood.) 


one  is.  We  will  not  endure  it.  {Jumps  at  Ugly  Duckling 
and  bites  him  on  the  neck.) 

Mother  Duck    Let  him  alone,  he  is  doing  you  no  harm. 

Mrs.  Brawn  Wing  He  is  big  and  ugly;  a  little  biting 
will  do  him  good. 

Mrs.  Spanish  Duck  {turning  her  head  on  one  side  and 
viewing  ducks)  All  pretty  except  one.  I  wish  it  could  be 
hatched  again. 

Mother  Duck  That  cannot  be.  {Scratches  the  Ugly 
Duckling^s  head  and  strokes  his  feathers.)  Certainly  he  is 
not  handsome,  but  he  is  a  very  good  child  and  swims  as 
well  as  the  others.  Indeed,  I  think  he  swims  even  better. 
The  only  trouble  is  he  stayed  too  long  in  the  shell.  He 
is  a  drake  and  very  strong.  I  feel  sure  he  will  fight  his 
way  through. 

Mrs.  Spanish  Duck  {turning  aside)  He  is  hopelessly 
ugly,  but  make  yourselves  at  home  and  if  you  find  an  eel's 
head  be  sure  and  bring  it  to  me. 

{Mother  Duck  goes  over  to  the  other  side  of  duck  yard  to  talk 
with  other  ducks.  The  little  ducklings  begin  picking  around 
in  the  yard,  while  all  the  fowls  strut  around  and  look  at  the 
Ugly  Duckling.) 

Mrs.  Turkey  {picking  at  the  Ugly  Duckling)  Ugly  thing! 
See  his  wings! 

Duckling  No.  I  {coming  close  to  Ugly  Duckling)  Ugly 
thing! 

LHickling  No.  II    I  hope  the  cat  will  catch  you. 

{Girl  enters  with  a  pan  of  corn.) 

Girl  Chick,  chick,  chick,  chickee!  Chick,  chick,  chick, 
chickee! 

{All  the  fowls  rush  for  food.  The  Ugly  Duckling  comes  in 
last.  Fowls  all  peck  him  and  eat  the  corn  themselves.) 


Girl    {kicking  the  Ugly  Duckling  away) 
are  too  ugly  to  eat!    Get  out! 


Get  out!    You 


Mrs.  Brown  Wing  {coming  near) 
think  we  had  enough  already. 


Here  is  another  brood. 
How  ugly  that  little 


{The  Ugly  Duckling  runs  away  and  flies  over  the  hedge,  all 
the  little  birds  resting  on  the  hedge  fly  up  startled.) 

Ugly  Duckling  {turning  and  looking  at  flying  birds)  See 
all  the  little  birds  fly  because  I  am  so  ugly.  I  will  rim  on 
and  on  until  I  get  far  away.  {The  Ugly  Duckling  runs  on 
and  on  until  he  reaches  a  moor  where  some  ivild  ducks  are 
crouching  asleep.) 

Ugly  Duckling  {creeping  quietly  about)  This  is  the  home 
of  wild  ducks.    It  is  night  and  tJiey  cannot  see  me.    I  will 
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creep  quietly  in  so  I  shall  not  wake  them  and  I  will  sleep 
here,  until  morning. 

Wild  Duck  No.  I       i  r,  ^ 

Wild  Duck  No.  II     I  Pray,  who  are  you? 

Ugly  Duckling  (Jumping  to  his  feet  and  bowing  awkwardly) 
Good-morning! 

WHd  Duck  No.  I  You  are  really  very  ugly.  However 
that  does  not  matter  to  us  provided  you  do  not  marry  into 
our  family. 

Ugly  Duckling  I  don't  care  to  marry,  only  let  me  lie 
among  the  reeds  and  drink  the  water  of  the  moor. 

Wild  Duck  Oh,  you  may  stay.  You  are  really  so  ugly 
that  we  like  you. 

{The  sound  of  a  gun  is  heard  and  the  two  wild  ducks  Jail 
dead.  The  Ugly  Duckling  drops  down  on  the  ground  and 
crouches  close.    A  dog  comes  near,  smells  the  Ugly  Duckling,) 

Ugly  Duckling  {trembling  with  fear)  Please  do  not  ea^ 
me. 

Dog  {running  on  and  calling  back)  Really  you  are  so 
ugly  I  would  not  think  of  harming  you. 

Ugling  Duckling  {breathing  sigh  of  relief)  Well,  let  me  be 
thankful.  I  am  so  ugly  that  even  the  dog  will  not  eat  me. 
{Looking  about  nervously.)  Why  doesn't  that  shooting 
stop?  I  am  afraid  to  stir,  so  I  will  nestle  down  here 
among  these  leaves  and  wait  until  it  is  safe  to  move. 

{The  Ugly  Duckling  nestles  down  and  waits.  During  this 
time  the  guns  are  heard.  After  several  shots  are  fired  all 
becomes  quiet.) 

Ugly  Duckling  {standing  up  and  looking  around)  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  safe  to  move  now.  {Turning  restlessly 
about.)  Where  shall  I  go?  What  shall  I  do?  I  will  go 
this  way  and  see  what  I  can  find.  {Starts  to  run  and  runs 
on  and  on  until  he  reaches  a  hut.) 

Ugly  Duckling  {standing  before  the  door  of  the  hut)  I  will 
go  in  this  hut  and  see  if  I  can  find  shelter.  {Enters  the  hut 
and  looks  around.)  I  will  rest  under  this  bed  and  p)erhaps 
when  morning  comes  I  may  find  something  to  eat. 

{Ugly  Duckling  creeps  under  the  bed  and  sleeps  soundly. 
When  morning  comes  the  cat  wakes  and  comes  out  from  under 
the  stove  and  the  hen  jumps  down  from  a  beam.  Cat  finds 
the  Ugly  Duckling  under  the  bed.) 

Cat  {peering  under  the  bed)    Who  is  this  new  guest? 
Hen  {running  up)    Let  me  see!    Let  me  see! 
Old  Woman  {rising  from  her  bed  and  taking  her  cane) 
What  is  the  matter?    {Sees  the  Ugly  Duckling  coming  from 


under  the  bed,  looks  at  him  carefully)  This  is  a  capital  catch. 
What  a  fine  fat  duck!  I  shall  now  have  duck's  eggs.  I 
wil  stir  up  a  cake  and  when  she  lays  an  egg  I  can  bake  it. 

{Old  Woman  leaves  the  room.) 

Hen  {coming  close  to  the  Ugly  Duckling)  Can  you  lay 
eggs? 

Ugly  Duckling    No. 

Hen  Well  then,  hold  your  tongue.  {Pecks  duck  on  the 
head.) 

Cat    Can  you  set  up  your  back  and  purr? 

Ugly  Duckling    No. 

Cat  {slapping  her  with  his  paw)  Well,  then,  you  should 
have  no  opinion  wh^re  sensible  people  are  speaking. 

Ugly  Duckling  I  wish  I  could  find  a  good  pond;  I  would 
teach  you  how  to  swim. 

Hen  {turning  aside  in  disgust)  What  is  the  matter  with 
you?  You  have  nothing  to  do  and  that  is  what  makes  you 
have  such  queer  fancies.  Either  lay  eggs  or  purr,  then  you 
will  forget  them. 

Ugly  Duckling  But  it  k  such  sport  to  swim.  Such 
sport  when  the  water  closes  over  your  head  and  you  plunge 
in  to  the  bottom. 

Hen  Well,  that  is  queer!  Ask  the  cat;  he  is  the  most 
sensible  animal  I  know.  Ask  him  if  he  would  like  to  plunge 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Ask  the  old  woman.  There 
is  no  one  in  the  world  wiser  than  she.  Do  you  think  she 
would  like  to  swim? 

Ugly  Duckling  {looking  troubled)  You  do  not  understand 
me. 

Hen  {pecking  the  Ugly  Duckling  on  the  head)  Do  not 
understand  you?  Indeed,  so  you  think  you  are  wiser 
than  we?  You  are  certainly  very  unthankful  and  when 
the  old  woman  comes  in  and  finds  you  cannot  lay  eggs  she 
will  twist  your  neck  and  throw  you  in  the  kettle. 

Ugly  Duckling  {looking  timidly  about  and  sighing)  I  think 
I  will  go  out  into  the  wide  world  again. 

Hen  You  had  better  go  before  the  old  woman  comes. 
{Duckling  leaves  the  hut  and  walks  aimlessly  on  until  he  comes 
to  a  lake!) 

Ugly  Duckling  {stopping  on  the  bank  of  the  lake)  Here  I 
will  stop.  The  winter  is  coming  and  perhaps  the  cold 
will  kill  me.  I  shall  wait  and  see.  {Jumps  in  the  lake 
and  swims  round  and  round.)  How  cold  it  is!  How  cold 
it  is!  Little  by  little  the  water  is  freezing.  See  the  ice 
is  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  I  cannot  stand  this  much 
longer.  I  am  so  tired,  so  tired.  {The  Ugly  Duckling  swims 
more  slowly  and  more  slowly  and  at  last  falls  over  on  the  ice.)  ^ 
Man  {coming  near  the  Ugly  Duckling  and  shading  his  eyes- 
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vnth  his  hands)  What  is  this?  Why  I  do  believe  it  is  a 
little  duck.  See,  it  is  not  dead,  only  half  frozen.  I  will 
break  the  ice  and  take  it  home  to  my  wife.  (Takes  his 
shoe  from  his  foot,  breaks  the  ice,  and  taking  duckling  in  his 
arms  walks  on  towards  his  home,) 

Man  (entering  his  home)  Here,  wife,  is  a  duck  I  found 
half  frozen  in  Uie  pond. 

Children  (crowding  around)  Let  me  see!  Let  me  touch 
him! 

(The  Ugly  Duckling  becomes  alarmed  and  flies  from  the 
man's  arms  into  the  mUk  pail.) 

Wife    Catch  him!    Catch  him!    He's  in  my  milk  pail! 

(Duckling  flies  from  milk  pail  into  the  butter  tub.) 

Wife  (running  with  the  broom)    Now  he's  in  the  butter  tub ! 

(Duckling  flies  from  the  butter  tub  into  the  meal  barrel.) 


Children    Here  he  is,  in  the  meal  barrel ! 

(The  Ugly  Duckling  flies  out  the  door  and  wanders  aim- 
lessly about  until  he  comes  in  sight  of  a  pond.) 

Duckling  (stopping  thoughtfully)  How  beautiful  every- 
thing is!  I  will  go  to  this  pond  and  swim.  (Comes  to 
bank  of  pond  and  sees  two  swans  there.)  There  are  two 
swans.  I  will  fly  to  them  and  they  will  kill  me  because  I 
am  so  ugly.  I  had  rather  be  killed  by  them  than  bitten 
by  the  ducks,  pecked  by  the  hens,  kicked  by  the  girl  who 
feeds  the  poiiltry,  and  have  so  much  to  suiffer  from  cold 
and  hunger.  (Flies  to  swans  and  bows  his  head  before  them.) 
Only  kill  me! 

Swan  No.  I    We  do  not  wish  to  kill  you. 

Swan  No.  II  You  are  a  beautiful  creature  and  if  you 
will  come  and  live  with  us  we  can  be  so  happy. 

Ugly  Duckling  (seeing  his  reflection  in  the  water,  raises 
his  head)  It  does  not  matter  if  I  was  bom  in  a  duck  yard, 
for  I  was  hatched  from  a  swan's  egg,  after  all. 


Drawing  Lessons 

LisETTE  F.  Henderson 


THE  last  month  of  our  school  year  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  the  whole  year  and  the  one  in 
which  we  all  become  restless  when  kept  indoors. 
I  sometimes  take  my  high  school  pupils  outdoors 
to  work,  and  if  you  are  sure  that  the  children  wOl  behave 
as  they  should,  perhaps  on  the  hottest  days  they  might 
take  their  little  red  chairs  or  borrow  them  from  a  primary 
room  and  go  out  into  the  open. 

Take  your  story  book  with  you  and  read  a  flower  story  or 
a  bird  story.  In  June,  the  wee  robins  come  into  life  and 
stories  of  a  mother  robin  and  her  little  ones,  or  any  similar 
bird  story,  will  prove  very  interesting,  especially  if  there  is  a 
nest  in  one  of  the  trees  on  the  school  grounds.  More  than 
half  the  children  in  your  school-room  will  be  just  bubbling 
over  with  stories  of  birds  they  know  about.  After  they 
have  seen  all  their  drawings  of  the  story  which  you  have 
read  to  them,  and  have  commented  on  them,  have  some 
child  who  is  a  good  story-teller  tell  about  some  story  he 
has  read,  or,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  partiality,  let  the 
one  who  has  the  most  perfect  and  neatest  paper  on  some 
subject  on  a  certain  day  be  the  story-teller,  or,  the  one 
who  can  show  the  most  marked  improvement  in  deportment 
in  a  certain  period.  The  children  will  enjoy  drawing  a 
picture  which  is  suggested  by  a  pupil.  On  still  another 
day,  let  each  portray  some  story  he  has  read  and  then  see 
how  many  stories  have  been  drawn  well  enough  to  be 
recognized. 

Remind  them  that  the  large  drawings  which  fill  the  space 
within  the  marginal  lines,  without  at  the  same  time  crowd- 
ing it,  are  the  best  ones.  Also  review  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject in  the  story  which  is  the  most  prominent  must  also 
be  the  most  prominent  figure  in  their  drawings.  Thus, 
if  the  mother  robin  is  described  as  hunting  a  worm  for  the 
little  robins,  she  must  be  drawn  large  enough  to  catch  the 
eye  as  soon  as  it  rests  on  the  picture  or  else  it  will  not  appear 
to  the  observer  as  the  story  of  a  robin. 

Bring  out  all  ideas  through  favorable  criticism. 

Nearly  all  school-rooms  are  at  present  supplied  with  a 
series  of  bird  pictures.  A  number  of  these  may  be  shown 
the  children,  remdved,  and  a  story  of  one  of  the  pictures 
told  them,  without  letting  them  know  which  picture  it  is, 
and  they  may  be  given  a  chance  to  draw  it.  Again,  a 
picture  may  be  shown,  removed,  and  the  children  asked  to 
reproduce  it. 

This  latter  is  called,  or  at  least  may  come  under  the 
heading  of,  past-observation  work. 

It  may  seem  a  little  difficult  at  first,  but  in  the  fourth 
grade,  a  child  should  be  able  to  paint  in  water-colors  at 
least  a  semblance  of  a  bird.  In  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, different  birds  are  common  whose  plumage  is  without 
any  variety  of  color  and  easy  for  the  children  to  paint. 


Among  the  easily  painted  birds  are  the  blackbird,  blue- 
bird, swallow,  meadow-lark  and  sea-giidl.  In  our  part  of 
the  country  it  is  the  red-breasted  robin.  With  an  orange- 
red  for  his  breast  and  gray  for  his  back,*' wings,*  head  and 
tail,  many  of  the  chDdren  ought  to  be  able'to  paint  him  well . 

The  whole  bird  is  sketched  in  with  clear  water  and  the 
colors  added  afterward,  while  the  paper  is  damp.  His  nest 
would  also  be  easy  to  paint,  going  at  it  in  the  same  way. 

The  cultivated  plants  are  in  bloom  now.  Roses,  lilacs 
and  other  bush-flowers  are  out. 

Given  as  an  object  for  a  drawing  lesson,  one  or  more  lilac 
blossoms  in  a  bowl,  and  the  grade  being  the  third  or  fourth, 
I  would  go  about  painting  it  in  the  following  manner: 

We  begin  as  with  all  our  work  by  deciding  which  way  we 
will  hold  our  paper,  and  the  shape  of  the  panel  which  we 
shall  draw  thereon.  Then  we  draw  in  our  marginal  lines 
with  a  brush  dampened  with  a  gray  which  will  look  well 
with  the  rest  of  our  painting. 

Next,  we  shall  decide  approximately  what  portion  of 
our  picture  shall  be  bowl  and  what  portion  flowers. 

Let's  say  the  lilac  blossoms  are  a  light  purple,  as  most  of 
them  are,  though  some  are  white  and  a  few  abnost  red. 

Blue  and  red  give  us  purple,  and  if  the  flower  is  light  in 
color  it  may  be  necessary  to  mix  these  two  colors  in  a  little 
water,  especially  if  the  paint  in  the  cake  is  soft.  If  the 
paint  b.hard,  the  brush  may  be  touched  first  to  the  red, 
then  to  the  blue  cake  and  applied  directly  to  the  pa,peT. 
The  latter  is  the  more  correct  way. 

Carry  enough  water  on  your  brush  so  that  the  paint 
will  appear  moist  on  the  paper  and  not  set,  but  do  not 
carry  enough  water  to  make  it  run. 

The  lilac  blossom  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  smaller 
blossoms  and  to  a  certain  extent,  we  shall  endeavor  to  bring 
these  out. 

With  the  required  amount  of  paint  on  our  brushes  and 
enough  water,  we  shall  make  a  number  of  irregular  dabs 
close  together,  each  dab  somewhat  the  shape  of  one  of  the 
tiny  blossoms,  and  the  combined  number  of  dabs  the 
shape  of  the  large  blossom,  in  the  position  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  bowl.  A  part  of  the  blossom  being  darker 
than  the  other  part,  if  the  brush  is  moistened  with  a  blue 
gray,  not  too  dark,  and  dabbed  over  the  darker  part 
and  any  place  in  the  blossom  which  appears  dark,  about 
the  right  effect  will  result. 

Be  careful  not  to  have  one  part  of  the  blossom  light  and 
the  other  part  very  dark.  The  effect  is  poor.  Each  blos- 
som is  treated  in  the  same  way. 

If  there  are  leaves,  we  may  go  to  them  next,  and  take  in 
the  bowl  whOe  the  leaves  are  damp. 

Sketch  in  the  leaves  with  clear  water,  have  the  green, 
composed  of  yellow  and  blue,  ready,  and  go  over  the  leaves 
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as  soon  as  possible  after  sketching  in,  add  more  blue  to  the 
green  and  paint  in  the  darker  parts  of  the  leaves. 

Sketch  in  the  bowl  with  water,  add  the  paint  of  the  color 
of  the  bowl  quickly,  and  put  in  the  dark  on  the  shaded  side. 
There  is  always  blue  in  the  shaded  part,  so  you  are  safe 
in  putting  it  in  directly  from  the  cake,  as  long  as  not  too 
much  is  put  on  at  a  time. 

The  shadow  thrown  by  the  bowl  of  flowers  is  gray  and 
may  be  put  in.  Of  course  it  is  on  the  shaded  side.  Watch, 
or  some  child  will  put  it  on  the  side  on  which  the  light  falls. 

Other  flowers  may  be  treated  in  about  the  same  way. 

If  this  is  hard  for  the  children,  let  them  take  two  days 
for  it,  putting  in  the  blossoms  one  day  and  finishing  it  the 
next. 

If  two  days  prove  necessary  to  paint  this  composition,  I 
would  take  the  third  ^y  for  class  criticism  of  the  work  on 
the  line  and  paint  but  one  more  bowl  of  flowers  this  year. 

As  June  is  the  closing  month,  we  review  all  the  subjects 
which  are  taught  and  Uien  examine  the  pupils  to  see  Uiat 
their  knowledge  of  the  work  is  sufficient  to  allow  them  to 
pass  to  another  grade. 

Examinations  in  drawings  are  a  little  different  necessarily 
from  other  examinations,  and  I  like  to  see  if  my  children 
understand  what  they  should. 

Even  first  graders  should  be  able  to  answer  a  large  number 
of  these  questions,  expecially  the  first  five. 

1  To  draw  a  banana,  how  would  I  hold  my  paper? 
To  draw  an  apple?    A  cap?    A  Christmas  tree? 

2  If  my  story  is  about  a  bird,  where  should  the  bird 
be  in  the  picture?    Why? 

3  Should  our  drawings  be  tiny  or  large? 


4  You  have  heard  stories  about  each  month  of  the  year; 
which  h^ve  you  liked  best  and  why? 

Thus  far,  the  questions  may  be  answered  orally  and  a 
whole  period  taken  up  discussing  them. 

5  Using  the  medium  (pencil,  charcoal,  crayon,  water 
color),  you  like  best,  draw  or  paint  for  me  in  the  proper 
shaped  panel,  paper  in  correct  position,  a  picture  of  the 
story  in  your  reader  which  you  have  liked  best  of  all  (or 
name  some  object  or  landscape  to  be  painted  or  drawn). 

6  Draw  a  line  representing  a  man  when  he  is  running. 
Is  it  straight  up  and  down  or  does  it  slant  from  left  to 
right?  Draw:  (\).  Draw  the  line  which  will  represent 
him  walking:    (|). 

7  (Two  minute  sketches  will  finish  our  work.).  Hold 
up  some  simple  object  for  one  minute,  remove,  and  give 
the  children  a  minute  to  draw.  Show  them  the  object 
once  more  and  then  give  them  a  minute  for  the  correction 
of  their  work. 

Repeat  with  another  object. 

So  much  for  the  school  work  in  drawing  for  this  year. 
If  you  have  been  faithful  in  doing  exactly  what  I  have 
tried  to  tell  you  to  do,  your  year's  work  has  not  been  in 
vain,  and  I  truly  hope  that  you  have  enjoyed  it  with  your 
pupils. 

If  you  have  found  drawing  hard  to  teach  this  year,  make 
it  easy  next  year  by  adding  it  to  the  course  which  you  are 
plannmg  on  taking  this  summer,  or  secure  from  your  town 
library  good  books  on  the  subject  and  read  up.  Better 
still,  get  a  good  book  on  famous  artists  and  Aeir  works, 
with  copies  of  their  paintings  and  learn  to  converse  about 
them.    It  will  pay. 


Week  by  Week  Lesson  Plans  in  En8:lish 

Caroline  Griffin 


First  Year 

First  Week 
Monday 

What  month  is  this?  What  month  is  just  ended?  What 
month  comes  after  June?  What  season  is  this?  What  are 
the  three  simimer  months?  Name  the  four  seasons. 
What  season  is  just  ended?  What  season  comes  alter 
summer?  In  what  month  does  school  close  for  the  sum- 
mer?   In  what  month  does  school  open  again? 

Tuesday 

Write:   This  is  the (supply  first,  second,  or  whatever 

day  it  k)  of  June. 

Wednesday 
Story-poem  for  reproduction: 

The  Maiden  and  the  Bee 

Said  a  little  wandering  maiden, 
To  a  bee  with  honey  laden, 
"Bee,  in  all  the  flowers  you  work, 
Yet  in  some  doth  poison  lurk.'* 

"That  I  know,  my  little  maiden," 

Said  the  bee  with  honey  laden; 
"But  the  poison  I  forsake. 

And  the  honey  only  take." 

"Cunning  bee  with  honey  laden, 

That  is  right,"  replied  the  maiden. 
•*So  will  I  from  all  I  meet, 

Only  take  the  good  and  sweet."  —  Selected 

Read  the  poem  to  the  children,  and  explain  its  meaning. 

Thursday 

Talk  about  bees  and  honey.  Where  the  bees  find  the 
honey.  How  they  carry  to  the  hive.  The  honeycomb. 
Have  you  eaten  honey?  Have  you  eaten  honey  in  the 
comb?    What  is  the  comb  made  of? 


Friday 
Write: 

Bees  take  honey  from  flowers 
Bees  put  the  honey  in  honeycomb. 

Second  Week 
M(mday 
Write  two  sentences  about  daisies. 

Tuesday 

Name  two  white  flowers;   two  red  flowers;  two  pink 
flowers;   two  yellow  flowers. 

Wednesday 

Fill  the  blanks  with  an  appropriate  word  indicating 
color. 

A  daisy  is 


Violeb  are  • 
I  have  a 


buttercup. 


This  apple  blossom  is 

This  tulip  is . 

This  tulip  is . 

This  tulip  is  not  red,  it  is . 

Thursday 

Show  the  children  a  daisy  or  buttercup  blossom.  Talk 
about  the  flower,  the  stem,  the  leaves,  the  root;  the  part 
that  the  rain,  the  sunshine,  and  the  earth  have  in  making 
the  plant  grow. 

Friday 

Play,  as  a  game,  the  growth  of  the  daisy.  One  child 
represent  the  sun,  another  the  rain,  others  daisy  leaves, 
stems,  roots,  blossoms.  The  children  will  work  out  their 
own  game,  with  a  little  helpful  suggestion. 


Monday 


Third  Week 


onaay  t 

Place  a  number  of  small  object§j^g^%  desk  or  tablllC 
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Have  the  children  see  how  many  of  the  objects  they  can 
name,  after  they  have  had  a  minute  to  observe  the  objects, 
and^then  these  are  hidden. 

Tuesday 

Conversation  on  Sight:  How  do  we  see  objects?  Why 
do  we  need  to  take  the  best  possible  care  of  our  eyes? 
What  do  we  call  a  person  who  cannot  see?  How  far  can 
you  see?  Can  you  see  a  grain  of  sand?  Can  you  see  at 
night?    What  animal  can  see  at  night? 

Wednesday 

Write  a  list  of  as  many  objects  as  possible  that  you  can 
see  as  you  sit  at  your  desk. 

Thursday 

Have  the  children  cover  their  eyes.  Pound  on  a  tin  pan. 
Have  children  guess  what  the  sound  was.  Ring  a  small 
bell.  What  was  the  sound?  Blow  on  a  whistle.  What 
was  it?  Stamp  on  the  floor.  Have  the  children  guess 
what  the  sound  was. 

Friday 

Conversation  on  Hearing: 

How  do  we  hear?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  take  care  of 
our  ears?  (Explain  how  the  ears  should  be  cared  for.) 
What  is  a  person  who  cannot  hear  called?  How  do  our 
ears  differ  from  a  dog's  ears?  A  cat's  ears?  The  ears  of 
a  horse?  Can  we  move  our  ears?  Can  we  move  our 
eyes?  What  are  some  of  the  sounds  you  have  heard 
this  morning? 

Fourth  Week 
Monday 

Have  the  children  close  their  eyes.  Place  on  each  tongue 
a  bit  of  salt.  How  many  know  what  it  was?  Do  the  same 
with  a  bit  of  sugar,  a  bit  of  vinegar,  a  bit  of  nutmeg. 

Tuesday 

Conversation  on  Taste: 

How  do  we  taste?  What  have  we  in  the  mouth  that  helps 
us  to  taste?  (Tongue.)  What  becomes  of  what  we  eat 
after  it  has  been  chewed?  Do  we  taste  food  after  it  has 
been  swallowed? 

(Have  the  children  test  this  by  acttial  experiment,  with 
an  apple,  or  some  other  eatable  with  pronounced  taste.) 
Tell  the  children  about  the  taste-buds  on  the  tongue  that 
help  us  to  tell  the  flavor  of  what  we  take  into  the  mouth. 

Wednesday 

Have  the  children  close  their  eyes.  Allow  each  child 
to  smell  cologne,  vinegar,  a  lemon,  and  an  onion.  How 
many  can  tell  by  the  scent  what  each  is? 

Thursday 

Conversation  on  Smelling: 

With  what  do  we  smell?  Can  we  smell  anything  if 
we  cover  the  nose?  Why  is  it  difficult  to  smell  anything 
if  one  has  a  cold?  Which  has  the  keener  sense  of  smell, 
you  or  a  dog?  Can  a  horse  smell?  A  cow?  A  cat? 
How  does  a  cat  know  when  a  mouse  is  near? 

Friday 

Have  the  children  close  their  eyes.  Allow  each  child 
to  feel  a  soft  ball,  a  marble,  a  handkerchief,  and  a  piece  of 
crayon.  How  many  can  guess,  by  the  feeling,  what  the 
objects  are?  How  do  we  know,  by  feeling,  whether  an 
artide  is  hard  or  soft?  What  part  of  the  hand  has  the 
most  sensitive  sense  of  touch?  How  does  a  cat  know  if 
we  pull  her  tail?  How  do  you  know  when  a  pin  pricks 
you?    How  does  a  dpg  know  when  a  flea  is  biting  him? 


^fanday 


Second  Year 
First  Week 

T&B  Daisy 
Wake  op,  little  daisy,  the  summer  is  nigh, 

Tbe  aear  little  roiMn  is  up  in  the  sky, 
The  flMfwdiop  and  aocus  were  never  so  slow; 

TbcB  wakty  Htlk  daisy,  and  hasten  to  grow. 


Now  hark,  little  daisy,  TU  tell  you  what's  said, 

The  lark  thinks  you're  lazy,  and  love  your  warm  bed; 
But  I'll  not  believe  it,  for  now  I  can  see 
Your  bright  little  eye  winking  softly  at  me. 

--SdtcM 
Write  a  sentence  about  the  daisy. 

Tuesday 
Write  sentences,  answering  the  following  questions: 
When  does  the  daisy  blossom? 
What  is  the  color  of  the  daisy? 
What  is  the  daisy's  eye? 

Wednesday 
For  dictation: 

The  daisies  white  are  nursery  maids, 

With  friUs  upon  their  caps; 
The  daisy  buds  are  litde  babes 
They  tend  upon  their  laps. 
Thursday 
Write  the  daisy  rhyme: 

Doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief, 

Rich  man,  poor  man,  be^ar  man,  thief. 

Friday 
Have  each  child  give,  orally,  a  sentence  containing  the 

word  doctor,  then  one  containing  the  word  lawyer,  then  one 

containing  merchant,  etc. 

Second  Week 
Monday 
Poem  to  be  committed  to  memory: 
"The  Flag  Goes  By,"  by  Henry  Holcomb  Bennett. 

This  is  not  too  diflScult  for  primary  children  to  learn. 
Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  blare  of  bugles  and  the 
ruflBe  of  dnuns.  Play  the  marching,  removing  the  hats, 
and  saluting  the  flag. 

Have  the  poem  copied. 

Tuesday    - 
Children  conmiit  to  memory  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem. 

Wednesday 

Children  commit  to  memory  the  second  and  third  stanzas 
of  the  poem. 

Thursday 
Children  conmiit  to  memory  the  entire  poem. 

Friday 
Recite  the  poem,  in  concert,  and  singly. 

Third  Week 
Monday 

Talk  about  Flag  Day.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  red, 
the  white,  and  the  blue.  Tell  why  there  are  thirteen  stripes 
and  forty-eight  stiirs. 

Tuesday 

Write  answers  in  complete  sentences  to  the  following 
questions: 

What  are  the  colors  of  our  flag? 

How  many  stripes  has  oiu:  flag? 

How  many  stars  has  oiu:  flag? 

What  does  the  red  stand  for? 

What  does  the  white  stand  for? 

What  does  the  blue  stand  for? 

Wednesday 

For  dictation: 

I  give  my  head,  my  heart,  and  my  hand  to  my  country. 
One  country,  one  language,  one  flag. 

Thursday 

Tell  the  children  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  ffill. 
If  possible,  show  them  a  picture  of  the  Bunker  HOI  Monu- 
ment. This  lesson  should  be  giveD>on  or  nefr  June  17, 
the  annivcrsMy  of  the  battlg^d  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Friday 
Write  five  sentences  about  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday 

Talk  about  vacation.  Have  each  child  tell  something 
that  he  expects  to  do  during  the  summer. 

Tuesday 

Write  five  sentences  about  what  you  expect  to  do  during 
the  summer. 

Wednesday 
Write  as  many  words  as  you  c^n  beginning  with  s. 

Thursday 

Write  the  name  of  a  red  flower;  an  orange-colored 
flower;  a  yellow  flower;  a  green  flower;  a  light  blue  flower; 
a  dark  blue  flower;   a  purple  flower. 

Friday 

Play  '*  I'm  thinking  of  a  flower,"  the  others  to  guess  what 
flower  is  being  thought  of. 

Third  Year 

First  Week 
Monday 
Poem  to  be  committed  to  memory: 
"The  Liberty  Bell." 

Have  the  poem  copied. 

Tuesday  y  Wednesday  ^  Thursday  and  Friday 
Learn  the  poem. 


Second  Week 
Monday 
'  Write  a  list  of  the  nouns  in  the  poem. 

Tuesday 
Write  a  list  of  the  adjectives  in  the  poem. 

Wednesday 
Write  a  list  of  the  verbs  in  the  poem. 

Thursday 

Look  up  in  the  dictionary  and  write  out  definitions  ot 
the  following  words:  rife^  whisper ^  gather y  grant,  hazard, 
portal, 

Friday 

Look  up  in  the  dictionary  and  write  out  definitions  of  the 
following  words:  patriot,  freedom,  dense,  quivers,  murmurs, 
exultant. 


Monday 
For  dictation: 


Third  Week 


Little  Betty  Biue 


Little  Betty  Blue, 

Lost  her  holiday  shoe. 
What  shall  Betty  do? 

Buy  her  another 
To  match  the  other,  . 

And  then  she  will  walk  upon  two.  —  Sel^c 

Tuesday 
Write  a  rhyme  of  four  lines  about  a  shoe. 


Di«*%  l>»wc mL \*^ ^^e *«C? 


Wednesday    . 

Write  a  letter  to  a  cousin,  telling  what  you 
have  done  in  school  to-day. 

Thursday 

Write  twenty-six  words,  each  to  begin  with  a 
different  letter  of  the  alphabet.  As  a,  apple;  b, 
baby,  etc. 

Friday 

Play  "Guess  what  I  am,"  each  pupil  to  play 
he  is  some  flower.  As,  "I  grow  in  the  fields. 
My  flowers  are  white  with  yeUow  centers.  They 
dose  at  night.  What  am  I?"  {Answer:  A 
daisy.) 

Fourth  Week 
Monday 

Story  for  reproduction: 

Pussy 

My  name  is  Puss.    You  know  me  very  well. 

Once  I  was  a  little  kitten,  and  you  played  with  me.  I 
am  erown  up  now.  but  I  like  to  play  as  well  as  ever.  Get 
a  bafi,  and  you  will  see  what  I  can  do. 


I  like  to  sleep  by  the  fire,  too.    I  like  to  drink  milk  too^ 

len  I  am  hungry.    When  you  have  fed  me,  I  will  i 

Do  you  see  how  I  clean  keep  my  face  and  hands?    Do 


when  I  am  huxigry.    When  you  have  fed  me,  I  will  puir. 

Do  you  see  how  I  clean  keep  my  face  and  hands? 
you  keep  your  face  and  hands  as  clean  as  I  keep  mine? 


Please  give  me  a  warm  bed  at  night.    I  do  not  like 
to  be  turned  out  in  the  cold. 

I  have  a  warm  coat  of  fur,  which  I  always  wear, 
am  better  off  than  some  boys  and  girls. 

Tuesday 
Tell  the  story  of  "Pussy." 

Wednesday 
Write  five  sentences  about  Pussy. 

Thursday 

Write  ten  words  that  rhyme  with  cat;   five 
that  rhyme  with /iff. 

Friday 

Write  a  letter,  telling  about  your  cat  if  yo 
have  one,  or  about  some  cat  that  you  know  abou,^ 
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Babies  of  the  World     X 


Alice  E.  Allen 
(For'any  number  of  little  folks,  in  bright  colored  caps  and  ribbons,  carrying  packs,  as  Gypsies.) 


Wjb  are  the  Gypsy  Babies  —  up  flowery  hill  and  hollow, 
The  long  white  road,  the  strong  white  road,  it  calls  to  us 
to  follow; 
"Oh,  come  and  come  and  come,"  it  cries,  and  nobody  cares 
whether 
It  rains  or  shines,  so  it  is  June,  and  we  are  off  to- 
gether. 


Oh  let  us  go  a-gypsying  through  sweet  and  sunny  places, 
We'll  go  along  and  Wow  along  with  buttercups  and 

daisies; 
For  all  the  Babies  of  the  World,  there's  room  and  bloom 

to  spare 
In  God's  great,  green,  glad  out-of-doors  —  let's  run  and 

get  our  share! 


Mr.  Blue  Jay's  Wings 

Harriet  M.  Mulry 

IN  the  beginning  this  is  a  story  about  Mr.  Gray  Squirrel, 
in  the'  middle  it  is  about  Bobbity  Rabbit,  and  in  the 
end  it  is  about  Mr.  Blue  Jay  and  how  he  came  to  have 
blade  stripes  on  his  blue  wings. 

Once  upon  a  time  Mr.  Gray  Squirrel  had  a  snug  little 
nest  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  where  he  gathered  in  his  nuts  for  the 
winter.    One  day  he  found  the  nest  empty. 

He  went  as  fast  as  he  could,  skippity-hoppity-skip,  and 
tol4  his  friend,  Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit. 

Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit  knew  at  once  who  had  cheated  Mr. 
Gray  Squirrel. 

He  said,  "This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  heard  such  a 
tale;  all  the  litde  birds  and  the  other  small  creatures  have 
the  same  story  to  tell.  Ever  since  I  could  hop  over  an 
ant-hill  I  have  known  Mr.  Blue  Jay  was  fonder  of  stealing 
other  folks'  dinners  than  of  cooking  up  one  for  himself.  I 
think  it  is  just  time  I  taught  him  a  lesson. 

One  day,  not  long  after,  while  Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit  was 
working  around  his  house,  along  came  Mr.  Blue  Jay,in  all 
his  fine  feathers  and  his  tippity-tc^knot. 

He  perched  on  a  limb  of  a  tree  to  watch  Mr.  Bbbbity 
Rabbit  work. 

Roun4  and  round  his  brush-heap  went  Mr.  Bobbity 
Rabbit  saying: 

"Four,  five,  six,  pick  up  sticks." 

Then  off  he  would  run  to  the  fire-place  adding, 
"Six,  seven,  eight,  lay  them  straight," 
which  is  just  exactly  what  he  was  doing. 

Mr.  Blue  Jay  could  not  guess  the  meaning  of  all  this,  so 
he  inquired,  "What  are  you  doing,  Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit?" 

Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit  was  working  so  fast  and  working 
so  hard  he  didn't  have  time  to  look  up,  but  he  answered, 
"I'm  picking  up  sticks  and  laying  them  in  my  fire-place 
90  I  can  have  a  fire." 


"I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Blue  Jay,  "when  you  get  the  fire 
going  you'll  start  your  dinner." 

But  Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit  was  scuflling  around  so  fast  in 
'  the  bushes  it  seemed  as  if  he  didn't  hear  what  Mr.  Blue 
Jay  remarked. 

Pretty  soon  Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit  straightened  up  his 
back,  and  looking  aroimd  said,  "It's  high  time  for  me  to  be 
off  himting  if  I'm  going  to  have  anything  to  eat." 

Mr.  Blue  Jay  hopped  and  fluttered  up  in  the  branches 
and  said,  "I  hope  you  will  catch  something  pretty  ^^o^d  to 
cook  on  such  a  big  fire." 

Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit  laughed  to  himself  and  called  up, 
**I  think  I'll  have  a  dinner  worth  while  t6-day.  I  gue^  I 
know  where  it  is,  too,  high  and  dry  on  a  limb  of  a  tree." 

"What  do  you  think  you'll  have  for  dinner?"  queried 
Mr.  Blue  Jay. 

"I  just  have  my  mind  made  up,"  said  Mr.  Bobbity  Rab* 
bit,  to  get  a  bit  of  thief-meat.    The  little  rabs  like  it/' 

"Thief-meat!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Blue  Jay  in  surprise* 
"Does  that  make  a  good  dinner?" 

"Good  dinner!"  cried  Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit;  ifs  the 
next  best  thing  to  Christmas  fixings  if  you  can  get  the  right 
kind  of  sauce  to  go  with  it." 

"What  kind  of  sauce  do  you  like  to  go  with  it?"  asked 
Mr.  Blue  Jay. 

"Tart  apple  sauce,  to  take  the  rich  taste  off,"  said  Mn 
Bobbity  Rabbit. 

"Thief-meat  and  tart  apple  sai  ce  to  take  the  rich  taste 
off!"  repeated  Mr.  Blue  Jay  as  he  thought  how  he  would 
relish  it. 

"With  such  a  hearty  dinrter,"  continued  Mr.  Bobbity 
Rabbit,  "most  folks  have  to  have  a  bit  of  water-cress  for 
trimming  round  the  edges." 

"Thief-meat  and  tart  apple  sauce  and  water-cress  for 
trinmiing  roimd  the  edges!"  cried  Mr.  Blue  Jay  more  as- 
tonished than  ever.  "I'd  like  to  know  where  anyone  can 
get  all  those  good  things  at  one  meal  these  hard  times." 

%^ 
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"And  if  they  had  all  that,"  Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit  went 
on,  "  they  wouldn't  start  in  to  sharpen  their  knives  till  they 
knew  there  was  some  mint-leaf  dressing,  just  to  give  the 
dinner  a  flavor." 

Mr.  Blue  Jay  could  not  speak  for  a  minute.  He  had 
never  heard  of  anything  that  made  him  fed  so  hungry. 

Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit  was  picking  up  his  bag  to  go  get  all 
this  good  dinner,  when  he  called  out,  "Most  folks  are  glad 
to  have  company  roimd  when  they  get  up  such  a  meal  as 
this."    Then  he  was.  oS  through  the  bushes,  bag  and  all. 

Mr.  Blue  Jay  stayed  where  he  was  for  a  while;  but 
pretty  soon  he  wanted  to  know  how  Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit 
fixed  the  kindlings  for  a  fire.  Down  he  flew  and  looked  all 
around  the  heap  of  dry  sticks  and  leaves  in  the  fire-place. 

He  thought  he  smelled  something  good.  He  came  a 
little  nearer.  He  was  sure  he  smeUed  something  good, 
and  he  just  wanted  to  see  it. 

Pickity-pick  and  pokety-poke,  he  pushed  away  the 
sticks  and  leaves,  and  there  in  the  middle  of  the  fire-place 
he  saw  an  acorn  pie. 

There  was  nothing  Mr.  Blue  Jay  liked  better  than  acorn 
pie,  and  Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit  knew  it. 

This  one  looked  good  and  it  smelled  good,  so  Mr.  Blue 
Tay  wanted  to  know  how  it  tasted  —  that  is,  how  just  a 
tiny  little  comer  of  it  tasted. 

He  had  just  finished  the  last  delicious  mouthful  when 
clap  went  a  trap,  and  that  very  minute  along  came  Mr. 
Bobbity  Rabbit  with  his  bag  just  full.  He  sat  down  on  a 
stiunp  without  a  look  at  his  fire-place. 

Then  Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit  shook  his  head  and  began 
regretfully,  "I  got  my  tart  apples  for  sauce,  my  water-cress 
fdr  trimming  and  my  mint-leaves  just  to  give  the  dinner 
a  flavor,  but  not  a  bit  of  thief-meat  could  I  find  high  or 
low." 

Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit  went  over  to  light  the  sticks,  when 
there  was  such  a  flitter  and  flutter  in  tiie  fire-place  that  he 
jumped  up  in  the  air  and  backward  as  high  as  over  hb 
own  head. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  surprise  he  saw  something 
hiding  in  the  fire-place,  down  in  the  sticks  and  leaves,  and 
he  danced  up  and  down  shouting  out,  "Thief-meat  for 
supper  I  Thief-meat  for  supper!  The  finest  piece  and 
the  plumpest  piece  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time!" 

Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit  caught  up  a  spoon  in  one  paw  and 
a  ladle  in  the  other,  and  waving  them  both  he  danced  be- 
fore the  fire-place  shouting,  "Tart  apple  sauce  to  take  the 
rich  taste  off,  and  water-cress  for  trimming  round  the  edges, 
and  mint  dressing  just  to  give  it  a  kind  of  flavor!    Let  me 


light  the  fire  and  get  it  going  before  the  little  rabs  come 
home  hungry." 

"Oh,  please  don't  burn  me,"  cried  a  voice  from  the  fire- 
place. 

Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit  pretended  he  did  not  know  whose 
voice  it  was,  and  he  kept  on  trjring  to  light  a  match. 

All  he  said  was,  "I  have  my  tart  apples  for  sauce,  my 
water-cress,  and  my  mint  leaves,  so  I  must  hurry  up  and 
cook  my  thief-meat." 

"I'm  not  a  thief,  Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit,"  cried  the  un- 
happy voice. 

"That's  what  we  call  such  folks  around  here,  no  matter 
how  polite  their  other  names  are,"  answered  Mr.  Bobbity 
Rabbit. 

"Please  let  me  out,  let  me  out,"  begged  the  prisoner  in 
the  kindlings. 

"When  folks  go  where  they  are  not  invited  they  can  get 
out  the  way  they  got  in,"  Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit  replied. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  steal  anything  when  I  came  here," 
th^  imfortunate  one  continued. 

"Folks  don't  ever  mean  to  steal  anjrthing  with  their 
poking  and  snifling,"  said  Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit,  "even 
when  you  catch  them  gobbling  down  the  last  mouthful." 

"Let  me  go  this  time,  and  I  won't  do  it  again,"  came  the 
voice  and  this  time  it  sounded  very  much  frightened. 

"If  I  eat  you  this  time  you  won't  do  it  again,"  said  Mr. 
Bobbity  Rabbit,  as  cross  as  he  could  say  it.  "I  had  better 
hurry  up  about  the  supper,  too,"  he  added,  "because  it's 
almost  time  the  little  rabs  came  home." 

Then  he  went  over  to  the  fire-place  and  saw  Mr.  Blue 
Jay  with  his  handsome  wings  and  tail  all. streaked  with 
dust,  soot,  and  ashes.  Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit  made  believe 
he  was  very  much  surprised,  and  he  pretended  he  was  very 
sorry  for  the  way  he  had  talked  to  Mr.  Blue  Jay. 

"  If  I  had  known  you  weren't  tired  out  waiting  for  dinner- 
time, I  would  have  had  things  on  the  table  long  ago,"  said 
Mr.  Bobbity  Rabbit. 

He  was  very  busy  for  a  few  minutes. 

Then  he  said,  "Perhaps  you  can  stand  it  if  I  don't  have 
all  that  I  was  planning^ior  to  go  with  the  sauce  and  the 
trinmiings.  Maybe  if  I  were  to  help  you  out  of  what  you 
got  into  you  might  like  to  dust  off  your  feathers  a  bit  before 
we  sit  down." 

Mr.  Blue  Jay  looked  at  those  horrid  black  streaks  on  his 
wings  and  t£ul  an  i  then  he  flew  off  so  far  and  spent  so  long 
trying  to  dean  off  the  ^^mooches,  that  when  the  little  rabs 
came  home  hungry,  Mr,  Bobbity  Rabbit  thought  it  was 
no  use  to  wait  any  longer. 
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1       Yankee  Doodle  March 

'  Harriet  A.  James 

(A  march  for  twelve  girls  and  a  leader) 

Costumes  White  dresses  and  white  stocking  caps  made  from 
bunting  with  feathers  of  white  tissue  paper  fastened  to  a  wire.  Six 
of  the  girls  carry  small  flags  and  six  carnr  bunting  scarfs  one  and  one- 
half  ytada  long.    Picture  shows  effect  of  these  simple  costumes. 

(Leader  happened  to  own  a  red,  white  and  blue  accordion  plaited 
dress.  Simple  white  dress  answers  the  purpose.)  This  march  b 
suit^  for  any  day  when  patriotic  exercises  are  held  in  the  school. 

Enter  from  side  of  room  in  single  file  behind  the  leader. 
Flags  over  shoulder.  Scarfs  draped  in  front  with  hands 
on  hips.  Leader  carries  a  large  flag,  behind  her  is  a  girl 
with  scarfy  next  a  girl  with  flag,  so  on  alternately  through 
the  file. 

Music  School  hums  "Yankee  Doodle"  over  and  over. 
Mardi  to  center  and  leader  steps  in  front  and  others  march 
by  twos  behind  her  to  position  in  center  of  front  of  room. 

a  Leader  marks  time  —  2  files  separate.  Each  file 
taking  two  side  steps  (4  counts)  away  from  each  other. 

b  Leader  marches  backward  between  2  files  while 
first  one  in  each  file  starts  outward  and  marches  in  and  out 
(like  game  of  go  in  and  out  the  window),  others  following. 
Meet  partner  at  back  and  down  center  by  twos  behind  the 
leader  again. 

c  Leader  marks  time  in  front  and  first  two  march  to 
right,  second  to  left  and  so  on,  and  down  the  center  by 
fours. 

d  Point  right  foot  sideward,  right  cross  in  front  — 
repeat  and  2  side  steps  right  (4  counts  for  side  steps). 

Point  left  foot  sideward  left,  cross  in  front  —  repeat 
and  2  side  steps  left  (4  counts  for  side  steps). 

Repeat  all  of  d.    (Leader  does  same  in  front.)    Twog 


separate  and  pass  to  back  and  down  the  center  by  2's. 
(Leader  markmg  time.) 

/  Separate  again  by  single  file,  pass  to  back  and  leader 
marches  backward  to  badk  of  space  —  files  forward  to 
center  and  down  center  by  single  file  behind  leader. 

g  Leader  marches  ahead  forming  a  large  circle.  Leader 
steps  into  center  of  circle.  Six  girls  who  have  scarfs  march 
to  center,  three  on  right,  and  three  on  left.  Each  give 
leader  one  end  of  scarf,  retaining  the  other  end  and  march 
back  to  place  in  circle. 

Leader  raises  scarfs  over  head  and  turns  slowly  in  place, 
while  circle  marches  toward  right  with  scarfs  extending  from 
leader  to  six  girls  (making  wheel  effect). 

Point  right  and  cross  right  foot  in  front  of  left. 

Repeat  and  march  forward  four  steps.  Same  with  left 
foot  and  repeat  all.     Turn  quickly. 

Same  thing  in  other  direction. 

Leader  drops  scarfs  —  steps  into  circle  and  all  march  off. 


The  Strawberry  Pickers 

(Motion  Exercise  for  Several  Children) 
Harriet  H.  Pierson 

Here  are  the  baskets  ^  neat  and  round 

We  wove  with  greatest  care; 
Here  is  the  dusty  road  *  that  wound 

Out  to  the  meadow  fair; 
Here  is  the  high  rafl  fence  ^  we  climbed; 

Here  is  the  grass  *  so  green. 
Where  hide  the  berries,  sweet  and  round, 

The  reddest  ever  seen. 
We  brush  the  clustering  feaves  aside,!  ^ 
Jigitized  Dy  V^  S^^ 
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And  pick  ^  them  one  by  one; 
We  hold  •  them  up  like  this,  you  see, 
And  eat  them  ^  —  just  for  fun. 

Motions 

Fingers  interlaced,  hands  curved. 

Curving  motion  with  right  hand. 

Fingers  interlaced,  hands  straight,  held  high. 

Sweeping  motion  of  hand. 

Picking  berries  into  basket. 

Hold  fingers  before  mouth.  ' 

Motion  as  if  putting  berry  into  mouth. 


Closing  Exercises  in  One  First 
Grade 

Helen  C.  Gremont 

BECAUSE  of  the  fact  that  June  finds  both  teacher 
and  pupils  too  tired  to  prepare  and  execute  an 
elaborate  program,  our  closing  exercises  are  al- 
ways very  simple  in  character,  consisting  mainly 
of  the  ()oems  that  have  formed  our  memory  work  and  the 
songs  that  we  have  learned  during  the  year. 

To  avoid  monotony,  these  may  be  arranged  as  solos, 
duets  and  quartettes  (the  little  people  like  the  sound  of 
these  words)  as  well  as  choruses  in  which  all  the  children 
have  a  part. 

Last  year,  however,  I  wanted  one  novelty,  something 
which  should  be  a  complete  surprise  to  all  of  the  children 
except  a  very  few  who  should  be  the  participants. 

After  considerable  hard  thought,  I  resolved  to  try  the 
following,  which,  although  the  general  plan  was  not  an 
entirely  new  one,  was  worked  out  according  to  my  own 
ideas. 

Narrow  strips  of  wood  were  hailed  to  the  corners  of  the 
number  table,  reaching  above  it  to  a  height  of  five  feet, 
and  were  loosely  wrapped  with  sheets  of  thin  green  paper 
used  by  florists,  with  bunches  of  daisies  carelessly  arranged 
at  irregular  intervals  up  and  down  them. 

From  these,  by  means  of  a  strong  cord,  was  stretched  a 
curtain  of  chintz,  also  in  that  soft  light  shade  of  green  that 
at  once  suggests  both  beauty  and  coolness. 

On  this,  five  large  daisies,  two  each  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom with  one  in  the  center,  were  constructed,  the  six-inch 
petals  being  of  white  drawing  paper  arranged  aroimd  a 
circle  about  five  inches  in  diameter.  These  were  tacked 
with  white  co<  .on  at  the  points  near  the  center  and  fastened 
at  the  larger  ends  with  bits  of  paste. 

The  green  circles  were  then  cut  out  and  squares  of  yellow 
paper  fastened  by  pins  from  the  back,  which  was  the  touch 
needed  to  make  chem  look  like  "truly"  daisies.  The 
effect  was  very  pretty  and  was  further  enhanced  by  quan- 
tities of  real  daisies  from  which  the  stems  were  clipjjed, 
dotting  the  curtain  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  last  number  on  the  program  was  entitled  "The 
Daisies'  Goodbye,'!  and  forty-five  delightfully  wondering 
pairs  of  ^es  followed  five  littie  girls  who  left  the  room 
accompanied  by  the  teacher  and  went  softiy  through  the 
cloak-room  to  the  open  door  back  of  the  number  table. 

The  next  they  saw  were  ten  littie  white  slippers  back 
of  the  table;  the  next  —  the  yellow  centers  of  the  daisies 
quietiy  slipping  down;  the  next  —  the  faces  of  Dorothy, 
Eleanor,  Evelyn,  Inez  and  Elsie,  and  the  last  they  heard 
was  this  littie  song,  written  to  conform  to  the  metre  and 
music  of  our  old  favorite  —  "Sweet  Bunch  of  Daisies." 

Sweet  bunch  of  daisies 

Brought  from  Grade  One 
Just  one  more  song  now, 

School  is  all  done. 
We've  been  so  happy 

All  through  the  year, 
Now  we  must  leave  them  — 

The  children  dear. 

Then,  there  is  teacher 

We  love  her  too, 
WeVe  done  what  she  wanted 

Each  one  to  do, 
Readmg  and  writin 


Niunbers  as  well. 
Hundreds  of  nice  things 
Daisies  can  tell. 

Sweet  bunch  of  daisies. 

Now  say  "Goodbye." 
Soon  books  and  pencils 

Untouched  will  lie. 
Thank  you  for  smiling 

As  you  all  do, 
Come  see  us  next  year 

Up  in  Grade  Two. 

I  must  apologize  to  both  the  author  of  the  real  song 
and  to  my  readers,  for  my  feeble  attempt  at  j)oetry,  but 
hum  it  over  to  the  given  tune  and  perhaps  it  will  not  seem 
utterly  impossible. 

The  children  were  delighted  with  it  and  the  mothers, 
almost  without  exception,  remarked  that  it  was  quite  as 
dainty  a  thing  as  they  had  seen  in  the  school-room,  both 
of  which  repaid  me  for  the  trouble  and  ipade  me  want  to 
share  it  with  my  Primary  Education  friends. 

Perhaps  I  might  add  that  the  two  topmost  "daisies" 
were  standing  on  chairs,  the  middle  one  kneeling  on  a  low 
box  and  the  bottom  ones  sitting  on  the  table  with  feet 
drawn  imder. 

Further,  that  I  chose  this  song  because  of  the  peculiar 
sweetness  of  the  melody  and  its  easy  range  for  childish 
voices. 

My  Favorite  Flowers 

n(A  Flower  Drill  for  Wee  Ones) 

Florence  Jones  Hadley 
Four  small  boys  —  the  younger  the  better  —  take  part  in 
this  drill.  They  may  all  be  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time^ 
or  come  on,  one  after  another.  This  is  a  spring  or  summer 
playy  when  the  flowers  may  be  obtained,  or  if  not,  may  be 
easily  made  of  paper. 

First  boy  (speaks,  holding  out  the  blossom  to  the  other  boys 
and  to  the  audience) 
This  littie  daisy  with  its  shining  face  — 

The  "day's  eye"  as  'twas  named  long,  long  ago  — 
I  love  the  best,  because  it  means  to  me 
The  morning  hours  —  the  day's  best  part,  you  know. 

Second  boy  (holding  a  spray  of  morning  glories) 
The  morning  glory  with  its  nodding  bells 

Is  the  one  blossom  that  I  like  the  best; 
It  rings  the  hour  when  I  must  go  to  school. 

It  rings  for  study  and  for  noonday  rest. 

Third  boy  (holding  out  the  old-fashioned  yellow  flower,  the 

noon-skui) 
A  tiny  littie  flower  I  bring  to  you  — 

A  shy,  sweet  blossom,  all  unknown  to  fame: 
It  tells  of  day's  half  spent,  the  noontide  play  — 

The  noon-shut  —  well  I  love  it  for  it's  name. 

Fourth  Boy 
The  morning  glory,  daisy,  noon-shut,  all 

Are  beautiful  enough,  without  a  doubt, 
But  I  bring  one,  that,  to  me,  is  the  best  — 

The  four  o'clock  —  the  hour  when  school  is  out  I 

(He  waves  the  blossoms  around  and  over  his  head,  laugh 
ing  mischievously  at  the  others  as  he  does  so.) 

The  four  boys  speak  in  concert 

Just  as  it  needs  these  blossoms  all 

To  make  this  sweet  bouquet 
(Putting  the  flowers  together  to  form  a  bouquet.) 
It  takes  the  morning,  noon  and  night 

To  make  the  busy  day. 
So  whether  study,  work  or  play. 

Each  hour  that  comes  is  best. 
From  the  time  the  sun  first  tints  the  sky 

Till  it  sinks  down  in  the  west. 

(A  few  simple  figures  may  be  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  drill^ 
but  it  should  not  be  too  intricate  for  small  tots.)      jOOQ  IC 
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Butterfly  Dance 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(A  game  to  be  given  by  part  of  the  children  as  Butterflies,  the  rest 
at  Ch&dren  chasing  them.  Only  a  part  **Ay**  and  chase  at  a  time, 
:.t  words  suggest.    Make  as  gay  as  possible.) 

Bidterflies 

One  little,  two  little,  blue  little  butterflies. 
Two  little,  three  little,  wee  little  butterflies. 
Three  little,  four  —  and  more  —  little  butterflies, 
Four  —  and  more  —  butterflies. 

Children 

Four  little,  five  little,  live  little  butterflies. 
Five  little,  six  little,  seven  little  butterflies. 
Seven  little,  eight  little,  late  little  butterflies. 
Eight  little  late  butterflies. 

BuUerflies 

Eight  little,  nine  little,  fine  little  butterflies,  * 
Nine  little,  ten  —  and  then  more  butterflies, 
Ten  —  and  more  —  quite  a  score  little  butterflies, 
A  score  and  more  butterflies. 

Children 

Ten,  twelve,  twenty,  a  plenty  butterflies, 
Further  we  can't  go  —  any  —  butterflies. 
We  can't  count  so  many  butterflies  — 
So  many  butterflies! 


Sing  a  Song  of  Summer  Time 

Mabel  L.  Jontz 

(This  exercise  is  for  eight  of  the  smallest  boys  and  girls,  and  will 
prove  to  be  a  pretty  litde  part  in  the  closing  program. 

Each  child  should  be  required  to  say  his  or  her  part  clearly  and 
distinctly,  and  with  as  much  childish  freedom  as  possible.) 

First  {two  little  girls  with  tiny  parasols  on  shoulders  recite 
the  following  stanza  as  they  saunter  across  the  stage, 
or  front  of  school-room) 

Sing  a  song  of  summer  time; 

What  can  little  folks  do 
All  through  the  long  vacation 

To  keep  from  getting  blue? 

{When  the  little  girls  finish  reciting  the  stanza,  they  should 
stand  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  from  which  they  entered, 
and  give  their  attention  to  the  children  who  come  following 
—  one  at  a  time.) 

Second  {little  girl  comes  in,  jumping  rope) 

Sing  a  song  of  summer  time, 

Lots  of  fun,  I  hope, 
I'll  have  merry,  merry  times 

With  my  jumping  rope. 

Third  {little  girl.wUh  doll) 

Sing  a  song  of  summer  time. 

To  the  swing  I'll  go 
Underneath  the  maple  tree, 

Swinging  dollie,  high  and  low. 

Fourth  {little  boy  with  fishing  rod  over  one  shoulder  and  carry- 
ing tin  pail.    He  should  enter  the  room  whistling) 

Sing  a  song  of  summer  time. 

Fields  and  meadow  brooks; 
Lunches  in  the  bright  tin  pails, 

And  fishing  rods  and  hooks. 


Fifth  {little  boy  carrying  a  ball  and  ball  bat) 
Sing  a  song  of  summer  time, 

Lotsof  ftm  for  all; 
I  will  have  just  lots  of  fun 

With  my  bat  and  ball. 

Sixth  {little  boy  with  a  small  spade  and  hoe) 
Sing  a  song  of  summer  time, 

To  the  farm  1*11  go; 
I'll  learn  to  be  a  farmer 

And  work  with  spade  and  hoe. 

Seventh  {little  boy  carrying  rake  and  market  basket) 
Sing  a  song  of  sunmier  time, 

Will  you  buy  my  truck? 
I'll  have  all  kinds  of  vegetables 

If  I  have  good  luck. 

All  together 

Sing  a  song  of  autumn  time. 

Then  back  to  school  once  more, 
And  we'll  learn  our  lessons  better 

Than  we  ever  did  before. 

{Children  pass  off  of  stage,  being  led  by  the  little  girls  who 
entered  first.) 

Jolly  Lads  and  Lassies* 

Ida  Maude  Titus 

(An  exercise  comprising  four  kinds  of  ^y  that  children  love  all  the 
world  over:  singing,  skipping,  jumping  and  dancing.) 

Children  Required  Ten  girls  and  eight  boys,  or  more, 
according  to  stage  capacity,  and  as  young  and  small  as 
possible  —  five  and  six  years  preferable. 

Costumes  All  to  be  dressed  in  white  excepting  two  little 
girls  who  should  be  selected  on  account  of  natural  grace- 
fulness and  who  are  to  do  a  little  very  simple  extra  dancing. 
These  children  are  to  be  dressed  in  pink  silkoline  accordion 
pleated  dresses  made  Mother  Hubbard  style,  with  elbow 
sleeves  of  accordion  pleating.  A  large  bow  of  wide  pink 
satin  ribbon  falls  from  the  back  of  the  yoke  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dress,  which  should  not  be  below  the  knees. 
Pink  hair  ribbons  and  pink  socks  with  pink  or  white  slippers 
complete  the  costume.  The  other  children  wear  different 
colored  ribbons  and  sashes,  and  the  boys  different  colored 
ties.  (When  dancing,  the  boys  take  for  their  partners 
the  little  girls  whose  colors  match  their  own,  excepting  the 
two  in  pink,  who  dance  alone.) 

Material  Six  jumping  ropes  of  the  heavy  kind  of  rope 
with  handles  on  the  ends,  that  can  be  bought  at  any  ten 
cent  store. 

Two  sticks  three  feet  high  to  be  used  as  posts  of  a  fence 
and  three  yards  of  light  pink,  soft  finished  cambric,  which 
k  to  be  cut  in  strips  four  inches  wide  and  French  seamed 
together.  The  posts  are  to  be  covered  with  the  pink  strips 
by  winding,  and  two  long  strips  are  to  simulate  the  bars 
of  the  fence  across  the  stage,  at  the  proper  time.  The 
bars  must  be  fastened  to  the  posts  far  enough  doum  so  as 
not  to  hide  the  faces  of  the  children. 

Arrangment  The  children  are  placed  in  two  lines  having 
the  tallest  in  the  middle  of  each  line  and  the  two  little  ones 
in  pink  placed  a  little  apart  in  the  front  row.  They  march 
on  from  both  sides  of  the  stage  to  the  music  of  the  Intro- 
duction, and  stand  in  two  lines  at  the  front  ready  to  sing. 

The  Song  In  the  chorus  each  time  it  is  simg  the  words 
"Sing,"  "Skip,"  "Jump,"  and  "Dance,"  must  be  very, 
very  strongly  emphasved.  At  the  end  of  the  first  chorus,  a 
boy  having  a  loud  clear  voice  says,  "And  this  fa  the  way  we 
sing,^^  The  children  then  sing,  "Tra-la-la-la-la,  tra-la-la- 
la-la,"  to  the  music  of  the  chorus.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
chorus,  the  Speaker  says,  "And  this  is  the  way  we  skipJ^ 
The  children  in  each  line  then  take  hol4  of  hands^  the  front 

•See  music  on  paces  876, 378  and^^ ized  by  Cj O OQ IC 
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NEW,    AND    GOOD 


MORROW'S  LANGUAGE  FOR  LITTLE 
PEOPLE 

By   JOHN    MORROW,   M.   S.,   Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

25  cento 

The  book  contains  180  easy  lessons  in  language  —  one 
lesson  for  each  day  of  a  nine-months'  school  year. 
These  lessons  are  adapted  to  pupils  of  the  Second  Reader 
Grade.  They  are  based  upon  the  belief  that  careful 
practice  is  needed  in  training  children  early  in  life  to 
express  their  own  thoughts  concerning  matters  within 
their  own  experience.  Persistent  attention  to  the  rules 
herein  indicated,  and  the  careful  practice  of  the  exer- 
cises presented  or  suggested,  can  hardly  fail  to  cultivate 
and  impress  the  habit  of  using  correct  English.  The 
many  interesting  pictures  will  suggest  to  |the  children 
stories  which  they  will  want  to  tell.  The  clearness, 
simplicity,  and  interesting  quality  of  its  various  lessons 
make  this  an  excellent  introductory  volume  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  any  series. 


PERRY  AND  PRICE'S  AMERICAN 
HISTORY,  FIRST  BOOK  (1492-1763) 

By  ARTHUR  C.  PERRY,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Principal, 
and  GERTRUDE  A.  PRICE,  Teacher,  Public 
School  No.  85,  New  York  City. 

60  cento 

This  book  for  the  first-cycle  study  of  American  history 
by  fifth  year  pupils  is  distinguished  by  its  extraordinarily 
picturesque  style.  Each  of  the  eleven  ch£^>ters  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  colored  picture,  illustrating  some  dramatic 
incident  in  the  text,  to  which  the  pupil  is  constantly 
looking  forward.  Each  chapter  is  made  up  of  three 
parts:  an  accoimt  for  the  pupil  to  read,  a  sununary  to 
study,  and  a  few  leading  facts  to  memorize.  The  read- 
ing portion  is  as  interesting  as  any  story. 

Throughout  the  appeal  k  made  to  the  fondness 
of  the  child  for  adventure,  heroic  deeds,  and  dramatic 
events.  Apt  quotations  from  standard  poems  are 
given,  and  will  encourage  a  broader  reading  of  literature . 
Besides  the  color  pictures,  there  are  in  the  book  many 
other  illustrations,  and  also  numerous  maps. 


The  New  Series  by  James  Otis 

OTIS'S    PIONEER    SERIES 


Antoine  of  Oregon 

A  f  tory  of  the  Oregon  Trail 

Benjamin  of  Ohio 

A  story  of  the  settlement  of  Marietta 

Hannah  of  Kentucky 

A  story  of  the  Wilderness  Road 

Price,  35 

This  new  series,  the  last  ever  written  by  James  Otis, 
is  a  worthy  successor  to  his  extremely  popular  Colonial 
Series,  published  three  years  ago.  These  books  tell 
in  the  author's  own  inimitably  entertaining  way,  stories 
of  the  journeys  made  by  those  adventurous  pioneers 
who  were  determined  to  push  west  either  to  foimd 
homes  or  to  gain  riches  for  themselves  from  the  better 
opportxmities  offered  in  the  new  country.  There 
were  many  hardships  to  be  endured  in  making  the  long 


Martha  of  California 

A  story  of  the  California  Trail 

Philip  of  Texas 

A  story  of  Sheep  Raising  in  Texas 

Seth  of  Colorado 

A  story  of  the  settlement  of  Denver 

cento  each 

and  tedious  journeys  through  ahnost  imbroken  forests, 
across  desolate  prairies  and  over  unbridged  rivers,  in 
fair  and  stormy  weather;  there  were  homes  to  be  built, 
and  there  were  fields  to  be  cleared,  while  savage  foes 
watched  from  the  distance.  All  these  hardships  and 
all  these  adventures  were  experienced  and  are  related 
by  children,  and  their  great-grandchildren  will  enjoy 
and  profit  by  reading  of  the  struggles  of  the  men  who 
helped  to  build  up  this  nation. 
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1 .  Hap  -  py     lit  -  tie   chil-dren    we,  At  our   play,  at    our  play,  . 

2.  How    we  love    toskippi-ty     skip,  All    a  -bout,  all     a  -bout;  . 

3.  We     can  turn  our  jumpHing  ropes  Fast  or    slow,  fast  or     slow.  . 

4.  When   we  dance  to    mu  -  sic  sweet  Then  we're  gay,  then  we're  gay ; 
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We  make      sun   -  shine  in 

Up  and  down  the  street 

One,  two,  three,  all  read     -     y 

Keep  -    ing  time  with  mer     -    ry 
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this        world,  So  they  say, 

we           trip,  When  we're  out, 

then.  In  we  go, 

feet  Just  this  way, 
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-Majr  Pole— Fifth  and  Sixth  Ond«4.  Wa&hln^oa  Schoar  Port  Huroa.  Mich.* 


A  brass  band  for  your  playground  this 
summer — all  day  long   and   every  day. 

Calisthenics  and  games,  al^e  spiritless  and  dull 
without  music.  Folk  Dancing  is  impossible  without 
the  right  music  properly  played  with  snap  and  vigor. 

Your  play  may  be  orderly,  the  children  attracted, 
interested  and  taught  by  using  splendid  rousing  music 
to  accompany  your  activities. 

Let  the  Victor  help  you  this  summer. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  to  bring  out  a  Victor  and 
show  you  just  how  it  provides  the  very  music 
required  for  Folk  Dances,  Singing  Games,  Waltzes, 
Two-Steps,  Marches  etc,  for  Calisthenics. 

Write  us  today  for  booklet  and  full  information 
about  the  value  of  the  Victor  in  school  work. 

Public  School  Ediicvtioiud  Dcfwrtment 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co^  Camden^  N.  J, 

The  Victor  V  with  wood  horn,  price  $68  complete, 
is  specially  recommended  for  general  school  work. 


Victor 
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{Ctmiinued  from  page  374) 
line  turning  to  the  right  and  the  back  line  to  the  left^  and 
skip  all  around  the  stage,  being  careful  when  the  lines  pass 
by  that  the  front  line  takes  the  inside  and  the  back  line  the 
outside,  in  order  to  give  each  line  the  same  skipping  dis- 
tance. (The  effect  of  this  continuous  line,  produced  by  the 
taking  hold  of  hands,  is  very  attractive.)  As  they  skip 
around  the  stage  the  second  time,  they  halt  when  both  lines 
are  facing  the  sides  of  the  stage,  and  backwards  to  each 
other.  At  a  given  chord,  they  drop  hands  and  face  about. 
With  the  lines  at  the  sides  of  the  stage,  they  are  ready  for 
the  third  verse,  leaving  the  whole  middle  of  the  stage  clear 
for  the  jumping  ropes. 

Note  —  The  skipping  and  dancing  are  both  done  to 
the  music  entitled,  "Happy  Playtime." 

After  the  third  verse  and  chorus  the  Speaker  says,  "And 
this  is  the  way  we  jump,^'    Then  six  girls  who  can  jump 
well  run  forward  and  pick  up  the  jumping  ropes  (which  were 
placed  at  the  extreme  front,  a  little  way  apart,  across  the 
stage  before  the  exercise  was  begun)  and  stand  well  apart  so 
as  not  to  conflict  with  each  other.    The  surest  way  is  to 
mark  these  places  with  crayon.    The  children  jump  to  the 
music  of  the  chorus,  keeping  time  as  nearly  as  possible, 
after  which  they  place  the  ropes  as  before  and  run  back  to 
their  places  in  the  lines.    After  the  fourth  chorus  has  been 
simg,  a  little  pause  must  be  made  while  two  dependable 
fair-sized  boys  carry  up  the  fence.    One  boy  passes  slowly 
across  the  front  of  the  stage  letting  out  the  length  of  the  pink 
bars  smoothly  as  he  goes.    Their  place  is  a  little  back  from 
the  front  of  the  stage,  leaving  enough  room  in  front  of  the 
fence  for  the  little  dancers  in  pink  to  dance  back  and  fourth 
across  the  platform  and  not  be  too  cramped  for  room. 
The  boys  holding  the  fence  stand  a  little  in  from  the  extreme 
sides  of  the  stage,  leaving  enough  room  for  the  two  little 
girls  to  run  around  to  their  places  in  front  of  the  fence. 
The  bars  must  be  held  tatU  so  as  not  to  sag.    This  can  be 
done  by  bracing  the  post  against  the  foot.    When  the  fence 
is  all  in  place  (  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  grown  person 
to  help  the  boys  a  little  in  letting  out  the  pink  strips)  the 
Sf)eaker  says,  "And  this  is  the  way  we  dance '^    The  little 
dancers  tiien  run  around  the  side  of  the  fence  to  the  middle 
of  the  stage  and  make  a  deep  bow  holding  out  their  accordion 
pleated  skirts  straight  at  the  sides  —  at  the  same  time  the 
boys  all  run  quickly  and  lightly  to  their  partners  and  cross 
hands,  taking  hold  of  the  girFs  hands  and  directly  facing 
them  ready  to  dance  to  the  music  of  "Happy  Playtime." 
Their  dancing  is  simply  a  continuous  slide,  slide,  slide,  slide, 
with  as  mudi  motion  as  possible  to  make  it  look  graceful 
and  pretty.    The  children  take  their  own  course,  which 
they  do  readily  after  two  or  three  rehearsals.    The  little 
dancers  in  front  of  the  fence,  skip  with  one  foot  and  throw 
the  other  up  and  out,  giving  really  a  moderate  kick,  then 
take  one  step  and  repeat.    (To  give  it  more  fully,  step  with 
right  f 'X)t  —  skip  once  with  the  same  foot  and  kick  with  the 
left  foot  —  step  once  with  the  left  foot,  skip  once  with  same 
foot  and  kick  with  the  right  foot,  etc.)    At  the  same  time, 
they  hold  the  sides  of  the  dresses  in  their  hands  and  throw 
their  arms  upward  with  a  circular  fling,  right  arm  up  with 
left  foot  up,  left  arm  up  with  right  foot  up,  and  let  the  body 
and  head  sway  from  side  to  side  with  motion.    This  gives 
rather  the  effect  of  wings.    The  girls  dance  from  the  center, 
where  they  made  the  bow,  in  opposite  directions,  turn  with- 
out stopping  at  the  ends  of  the  fence,  and  dance  back  and 
forth  to  the  end  of  the  music.    As  it  ceases  the  couples 
keep  their  places  just  wherever  they  happen  to  be,  facing 
each  other,  but  dropping  hands.    The  two  boys  raise  up  the 
fence  straight  (it  will  not  be  found  heavy),  the  music  is  re- 
peated and  the  two  dancers  go  in  and  out  among  the  chil- 
dren, dancing  as  before,  the  more  capable  of  the  two 
leading.    At  the  close  of  the  music,  they  all  bow  to  partners 
with  extreme  ix)ws,  girls  holding  out  their  skirts  and  letting 
one  foot  fall  back,  and  boys  with  one  hand  at  waist  and 
other  at  sides.    The  two  dancers  at  the  same  time  run 
quickly  to  the  front  of  stage  and  bow  to  the  audience  with 
same  deep  bow  as  before.    The  bowing  is  best  done  to  a 
run  on  the  piano. 


MARCH'S  THESAURUS 

By  FRANCIS  ANDREW  MARCH,  LUD.,  L.H.D^ 
DX.U  Litt.D. 

GET  THIS  BOOK  FOB  YOUB  SCHOOL  AND  FOB  YOUB  HOME 
BETTER  THAN  A  DICTIONARY 

Does  lor  you  what  the  dictionary  cannot  do. 
Gives    one   absolute    and   almost    immediate 
command  of  the  English  Lancuage. 
Invaluable  to  students  and  teachers. 

By  the  patented 
cross  reference  in 
March's  Thesaurus, 
you  are  supplied  with 
from  50  to  1 ,000  words 
upon  your  subject  im- 
mediately, all  gram- 
matically arranged, 
grouped  and  defined. 

March's  Thesaurus 
is  now  in  use  by 
the  U.  S.  Government, 
State,  County  and 
Municipal  Offices,  also 
by  the  leading  libraries, 
public  schools  and  uni- 
versities. 

Superintendents  and 
educators  in  general 
will  find  this  lx)ok  of 
the  utmost  value. 
Every  school  should 
have  at  least  one  copy. 
It  appeals  to  every  one 
who  has  writing  to  do. 

LOOK  UP  IN  YOUR  DICTIONARY 


300  words  on  the  subject  of 
money 

300  word  on  goodness  or  bad- 
ness 
1000  words  on  Church  and  the 
ecclesiastical  subjects 

100  words  on  electndty 

200  words  on  weapons  of  all 
kinds 

300  words  on  music  and  mu- 
sical instnunents 


300  words  on  clothing,  wear- 
ing apparel  and  dress 
300  words  on  health-sickness 
300  words  on  love-hate 
100  words  on  agriculture 
150  words  on  instnmient 
200  words  on  traveling-navi- 
gation 
1000  words  on    truth,    error, 

fraud,  etc. 
Thousands  of  other  words  also. 


These  words  are  in  the  dictionary  scattered  through- 
out the  book  in  alphabetical  order,  but  how  many  can 
you  find,  not  knowing  what  they  are? 

By  the  wonderful  PATENTED  INVENTION  in  March's  The- 
saurus these  words  can  be  found  instantly,  and  all  the  terms 
and  phrases  connected  with  them. 

You  have  frequently  felt  the  need  of  such  a  book. 

UNiVERsmr  OF  Chicago,  Dec.  29, 1908 
Sirs:    I  have  owned  your  March's  Thesaurus  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  for  some  time.     It  is  invaluable  to  me,  so  invaluable  that  I  could  not 
enumerate  fully  all  its  uses  save  in  a  long  letter. 

WiLUAM  E.  Chancellor 

Philadflphu,  September  13, 190 
I  have  examined  with  much  interest  a  copy  of  Dr.  March's  Thesaurus,  and 
appreciating  the  very  great  value  of  such  a  work,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  com- 
mend this  publication  as  one  of  an  almost  indispensable  character  for  any  one 
who  desires  to  acquire  a  masterly  use  of  the  Enghsh  lanjniage. 

Edward  Brooks 
Superintendeni,  Public  Schools,  PkUadHpMa,  Pa. 

Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Dear  Sir:    Professor  March's  Thesaurus  b  a  very  valuable  work.     There  is 
no  question  of  the  utility  of,  or  even  the  necessity  for,  Thesaurus  to  the  teacher 
who  must  choose  his  language  to  express  himself  in  speech  or  writing  correctly. 

Edward  D.  Osborn 

Acting  Dean,  Washburn  Law  School 

Denver  High  School,  Jan.  30, 1908 
Dear  Sirs:    March's  Thesaurus  is  a  marvellous  tribute  to  English  Scholar- 
ship and  the  best  work  for  the  assistance  of  careful  writers. 

Wm.  H.  Smiley,  Pftuct^i/ 

Write  to-day  for  full  information 

THE  HISTORICAL   PUBLISHING  Ca 

1342  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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In  Lilac  Time 
Florence  Jones  Hadley 

In  lilac  time, 
When  fragrant  bells  hang  heavily 

And  all  the  air  is  faint  and  sweet, 
When  south  winds  blowing  fitfully 

Rustle  the  warm  grass  at  my  feet  — 
When  brown  bees  circling  in  the  sun 

Drone  their  content  in  drowsy  rhyme. 
Then  know  I  Heaven  is  nearer  earth 

In  lilac  time,  in  lilac  time. 
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BRADLEY'S 

HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  OOTLINE  MAPS 

FOR  THE  CORRELATED  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

Arranged  by  J.  E.  DeMeyer 

Outline  maps  are  recognized  as  an  impor- 
tant aid  in  the  teaching  of  history  and 
geography.  This  new  series  of  Bradley 
Outline  Maps  is  carefully  designed  and 
lithographed  on  a  superior  quality  of  tough 
bond  paper,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  use  of 
ink  or  water  colors  as  well  as  pencil  or 
crayon. 

There  are  ten  maps  in  the  Historical 
Series,  covering  American  History  from  the 
earliest  explorers  to  the  present  time,  num- 
bered as  follows: 


No.  I       Exploration  No.  VI 

No.  11     Colonization  No.  VII 

No.  Ill    Territory  owned  by  Indians  and  For-  No.  VIII 

eign  Nations  in  1750 

No.  IV    Hudson  Valley  Campaign  No.  IX 

No.  V     Washington's  Campaign  in  and  No.  X 

around  New  Jersey 

Size  of  the  Historical  Maps  9  x  12  inches 

The  Geographical  Series  includes  eight  maps,  the  six  Grand  Divisions,  United  States 
and  British  Isles,  designated  as  follows: 


Green's  Campaign  in  the  South 

Aquisition  of  Territory 

Productions    (Previous   to   the   Civil 

War) 
The  CivU  War 
General  Productions 


No.  XI  North  America 
No.  XII  South  America 
No.  XIII     Europe 


No.  XIV    Asia 
No.  XV     Africa 
No.  XVI    Australia 

Size  of  the  Geographical  Series  11x14  inches 


No.  XVII 
No.  XVIII 


United  States 
British  Isles 


These  maps  are  put  in  portfolios  containing  fifty  maps  of  a  kind  with  a  sheet  of  sug- 
gestion for  the  teacher,  emphasizing  those  points  which  need  special  stress  in  the  presen- 
tation of  the  subject. 

Price  per  Portibiio,  any  number  of  either  series,  $0.35 

Write  Jot  descriptive  circular  and  free  sample  maps 


For  all  sticking  purposes  use 


ADHEZO 

Trade  Mark 

The  newest  adhesive.  ADHEZO  is  not  a  paste  nor  a  glue,  yet  it  combines  the  vir- 
tues of  both,  being  as  clean  to  use  as  the  finest  library  paste  and  sticking  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  powerful  glue.  A  trial  will  convince  you  that  Adhezo  is  the  most  perfect 
preparation  you  have  ever  used. 

la  4  ounce  enameled  tubes,  $0.10;  postage  $0.07 
Also  in  8  ounce,  pint  and  quart  Jars. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices 

MILTON   BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco         t 

CHICAGO:  Thomas  Charles  Co.  KANSAS  CITY:  Hoover  B^C 
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Good  Cheer  Days     X 

Alice  E.  Allen 

I  was  glad  that  day. 

The  June  was  in  me!  —  Mrs.  Browning 

We  are  happy,  now,  because  God  so  wills  it!  —  Lowell 

Eveiy  season  is  brimful  and  running  over  with  its  own  particular 
Good  Cheer.  There  is  enough  to  fill  every  school-room  in  the  land  — 
and  still  there  wiU  be  plenty  left.  Be  sure  you  get  your  share, 
r  Look,  listen,  take  long  breaths,  or  just  feel  —  vou  will  know  it  is 
June.  You  need  no  mottoes,  no  words  of  any  kind.  You  possess 
the  greatest  joy  the  year  offers  —  Jxtne.  You  don't  need  to  say 
''Be  Glad"  —  you  are  glad,  because  you  can't  help  yourself  1 

June  Cheer 

And  —  when  the  year  at  last  brings  June, 
Of  song  and  sun  and  fragrance  blent, 

There's  nothing  worth  while  wishing  for, 
For  thirty  days,  we  are  content! 

Our  Motto 

We  don't  need  any  words  of  cheer 

To  keep  from  being  sad  — 
June's  filled  the  world  so  full  of  joy 

We  can't  help  being  glad! 

Joy's  Other  Name 

There's  June  above, 

There's  June   beneath. 
We  breathe  in  June 
At  every  breath  — 
And,  listen,\little  girl  and  boy, 
June's  just  the  other  namejor  Jo\ 

Which 

I  don't  know  which  is  better  —  to  watch  the  waters  glisten. 

To  look  and  look  and  look  and  look  at  earth  and  sea  and 

sky, 

Or  just  to  close  your  eyes  awhile,  and  listen,  listen,  listen 

To  all  the  sweet  things  of  the  world  a  drifting  lightly  by. 

The  Sun 

The  sun  sits  up  —  oh,  very  late  — 

Long  after  I'm  in  bed; 
And  gets  up,  too,  before  I  wake, 

His  face  so  bright  and  red. 
He's  never  cross  nor  sleepy  seems. 
But,  wide  awake,  at^me  he  beams. 


Forget-me-not  Days 

Now,  little  blue  flowers. 

Gold-hearted,  appear. 
To  mark  the  forget-me-not  days 

Of  the  year. 

We  could  not  forget. 

Dear  June  —  never  fear  — 
Your  days  —  the  forget-me-not  days 

Of  the  year. 

The  Moon 

(Tell  children  the  old  myth  of  the  Lorelei,  who  sat  onlthe'cliffs^of 
the  Rhine  and  combed  her  golden  tresses.) 

Between  the  tall  white  cliffs  of  cloud. 

The  sky  like  a  river  swirls; 
The  moon  is  the  pretty  Lorelei; 

With  a  comb  set  thick  with  pearls, 
Serene  she  sits  far  up  the  cliff 

And  combs  her  golden  curls. 

The  Day  I  Ran  Away 

It  was  a  day  just  like  this  one. 

With  skies  all  golden-gay. 
All  birds  and  bees  and  butterflies  — 

The  day  I  ran  away. 

But  oh,  to-day's  so  different  — 

The  skies  seem'd  almost  gray, 
A  bird  sang  somewhere  very  sad 

The  day  I  ran  away. 

The  flowers  and  bees  —  I'm  sure  they  knew; 

Outdoors  I  couldn't  stay. 
And  so,  I  ran  straight  back  to  school 

The  day  I  ran  away. 

June 

(For  one,  of  three,  as  desired) 

April 

Sun  and  show'r-time. 
May 

Song-bird  and  flow'r-time, 
June 

Why,  June  is  our  time  — 
AU 

Little  girl  and  boy  time, 

Joy-time,  joy-time,  joy-time  * 
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SEE  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
BEFORE  THE  WATER  IS   LET  IN. 

Every  pairioiic  School  Teacher  should  see  the  greaiesl 
of  engineer  in  g  feats,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world. 

This  year,  we  arc  told,  will  witness  the  opening  of  the 
Canal.  Therefore.  NOW  is  the  trme  togp  whi!e  Culebra  Cut, 
the  Giant  Locks  at  Gatun  and  Pedro  Miguel  are  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  tourist. 

The  way  to  go  is  on  one  of  our  big,  new,  air-cooled 
steamers^  especially  built  for  tropical  travel,  sailing  from 
Ne  w  York  eve  ry  Wed  nes  day  an  d  Sa  tu  rday .  S  ummer  cli  ma  te 
at  the  Zone  is  delightfully  cool  and  even.  Average  summer 
tem|>erature  at  Colon  on  the  Atlantic,  84°-  on  the  Pacific 
Pide,  74^ 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  RATES 

M&r    lit    to    October    l«t 

22-day  cruise,  includinj^  Jamaica,  Panama  Canal  and 
Colombian  ports,  $110  and  up;  24-day  crui^t  including 
Jamaica,  Panama  Canal  and  Costa  Hica,  $115  and  up. 
Special  17-day  cruises  from  New  Orleans  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  $75  and  up.  Our  booklet  tells  the  whole 
story.    Send  for  a  copy  to-day. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 

17  Bftttery  PL  Lonf  Wharf  630  CoinmQii    St. 

New  York  Bostoti  New  Orle&ni 


A  Popui&r  Course 
in  the 
Open  Air 
School 


Do  Your  Schools  Make 

Sick  ChUdren  Well 

or 
Well  ChOdren  Sick? 


You  will  be  interested  in  the  Community  Program 
for  Fresh  Air  Education  for  All  the  Children  and  the 
chapters  which  discuss  the  equipment,  feeding  and 
results  to  date  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Open  Air 
Schools.  

OPEN  AIR  CRUSADERS— NEW  EDITION 
Price,  Sixty  Cents,  Postpaid 

THE  ELIZABETH  McCORMICK  MEMORIAL  FUND 
315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  ill. 


Forty    Beaches 

of  New  Jersey 


The  World's  Greatest  Playground  is  located  on  the  stretch  of  beach  between 
Sandy  Hook  and  Cape  May. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  Summer  Excursion  Book,  issued  about  the  first 
of  May,  tells  all  about  the  Forty  Beaches  of  New  Jersey. 

Vacation  days  are  coming  fast.    Have  you  decided  your  Summer  Trip  yet  f    It's 
about  time,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  can  help  you  make  a  wise  choice. 


Ask  nearest  Pennsyl- 
vania Ticket  Agent 
for  a  copy  of  the 
Summer  Excursion 
Book,  or  write  Jas.  P. 
Anderson,  G.  P.  A., 
Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD 
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(Continued  from  page  382) 

My  Runaway  Roses 

My  roses  are  runaway  roses, 

I  saw  one  this  morning  had  gone 
Straight  over  the  stile,  perhaps,  a  rose-mile, 

Her  cheeks  flush'd  the  color  of  da^^-n. 

My  roses  are  nmaway  roses, 

A  little  \dld  white  one  I  found 
With  footsteps  so  wee  had  climbed  up  a  tree, 

And  scattered  sweet  petals  around. 

My  roses  are  runaway  roses, 

A  dozen  or  two  half  in  bloom, 
Up  the  trellis  have  sped,  and  fragrant  and  red, 

Are  peeping  in  Dorothy's  room. 

Hard  Up 

(For  a  small  boy,  anxiously  showing  a  small,  almost  empty  pocket- 
book.) 

I  must  try  every  way  I  can 

To  turn  an  honest  penny, 
Just  see  this  pocket-book  — just  see! 

I  haven't  scarcely  any. 
And  yet  the  Fourth  will  soon  be  here 
When  I  shall  need  so  many! 

The  Class  of  1913   ' 

(For  selected  one,  speaking  for  Class,  or  for  all  the  Class  in  chorus.) 

Just  look  us  over,  one  by  one. 

Some  day,  we  may  be  noted; 
Fame's  ladder  we've  begun  to  climb  — 

To-day  we  are  promoted! 


First 
Second 
Third 
All 


For  Flag  Day 

(For  one,  or  three,  with  flowers  or  flags) 
June  brings  roses,  red  and  white, 
Jime  brings  pansies,  blue  and  bright, 
Set  with  stars  of  gleaming  dew. 
She  makes  Flags  —  red,  white,  and  blue! 


First 


June's   Colors 

(For  three  children) 

When  I  look  at  the  skies 
In  the  morning  light, 

I  think  June's  colors 
Are  blue  and  white. 


Second 

When  I  look  at  the  fields 

'Neath  the  noon  unroll'd, 
I  think  June's  colors 

Are  green  and  gold. 


Third 


AU 


But  at  sunset  time, 
I  almost  think 

The  colors  of  June 
Are  purple  and  pink. 


The  June  is  so  fair. 

Why  shouldn't  she  choose 
All  colors  as  hers  — 

Pinks,  yellows,  and  blues? 


All 


If  a  Body 

(Exercise  for  eight  small  children) 


If  a  body  but  harks  with  the  ears  of  his  head. 
He  can  hear  —  oh,  so  many  glad  things,  it  is  said  — 

First 

Winds  blowing. 

Second 

Brooks  flowing. 

Third 

Birds  winging 
And    singing  — 


All 


All  the  happy  day  long  from  day  until  dark, 
If  only,  if  only  he'll  just  stop  to  hark  — 
If  a  body  but  harks  with  the  ears  of  his  head. 


All 


If  a  body  but  harks  with  the  ears  of  his  heart, 
He  can  hear — oh,  the  sweetest  —  sweet  things  quite 
apart  — 

Fourth 

Grass  growing. 


Fifth 


Day  going. 


Sixth 

Flow'rs  tinkling, 

Seventh 

Stars  twinkling. 
Eighth 
The  laugh  of  the  lilies  far  out  on  the  streams, 

All 
So  many  sweet  things  that  nobody  dreams. 
If  a  body  but  harks  with  the  ears  of  his  heart! 

Afternoon  Ladies  —  At  Home 

(For  a  number  of  little  girls,  in  make-believe  trains,  or  some  easily 
arranged  touch  of  "dress-up"  as  "Afternoon  Ladies."  The  After- 
noon Ladies  are  the  ittl    flowers  better  known  as  Four  0*docks.) 


First 


They  called  us  **  Afternoon  Ladies," 
(Shows  train) 

Because  in  our  best  always  gown'd, 
At  just  such  an  hour,  each  gay  little  flow'r. 

At  home  to  her  neighbors  was  found. 


Second 
Third 


Sometimes,  a  Sunbeam  called  on  us. 


Sometimes,  a  Raindrop  dropped  in. 
Fourth  and  Fifth 

A  fair  Butterfly,  or  a  Bee  passing  by, 
Sixth 

Or  a  Humming  Bird  out  for  a  spin. 
Seventh 

So  promptly,  each  day  we  were  ready 
To  answer  our  little  guests'  knocks, 
{With  preUy  bow,) 
AU 

All  fresh  from  our  naps  —  that's  the  reason  perhaps, 
We're  often  called,  now,  "Four  O'Clocks!" 


How  good  to  lie  a  little  while 
And  look  up  through  the  tree! 

The  sky  is  like  a  kind  bigsmile 
Bent  swee^lv 
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START  BENEFICIAL  AND  PENSION 
FUND 

As  a  means  of  showing  their  employees 
that  it  wishes  to  co-operate  with  them 
and  aid  when  they  are  ill  or  in  trouble, 
the  Victor  Talking  Machme  Company,  of 
Camden,  N.  J.,  has  inaugurated  a  ben- 
eficial association.  With  the  announce- 
ment of  the  beneficial  association  came 
another  to  the  efifect  that  within  a  short 
time  the  company  wiU  establish  a  pen- 
sion system  for  its  workers. 

Membership  in  the  association  will  be 
limited  to  those  who  have  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  at  least  thirty 
days.  The  benefits  of  the  association  have 
been  arranged  to  enable  the  men  who 
remain  with  the  company  to  derive  better 
results  than  those  who  leave  after  a  short 
period. 

During  illness  the  members  of  the 
association  wiU  receive  $1  a  day  for 
100  days.  Upon  death  those  dependent 
upon  the  member  will  receive  $150.  If 
the  deceased  has  been  with  the  Victor 
Company  at  least  five  years  the  depend- 
ent persons,  wife,  mother  or  child,  will 
receive  an  additional  $500  from  the 
company. 

Employees  of  the  company  wiU  ^ct  as 
executives  of  the  association  and  as 
clerks.  In  this  way  it  will  save  the 
expense  of  securing  an  office  force.  The 
dues  will  be  25  cents  a  month. 

Letters  sent  to  the  employees  contam 
the  foUowing: 

"We  now  announce  that,  until  fur- 
ther notice,  this  company  will,  upon 
the  death  of  any  employee  who  dies 
after  five  years*  continuous  employment 


by  the  company  and  who  was  at  the  time 
of  his  or  her  death  a  member  of  the  Victor 
Co-operative  Benefidal  Association,  pay 
to  such  dependent  person  or  persons  (to 
be  selected  by  the  company)  in  deceased 
employee's  family,  if  any,  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  provided 
that  the  compensation  of  the  deceased  em- 
ployee at  the  time  he  or  she  discontinued 
active  service  with  the  company  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  per 
month.  Hie  purpose  of  this  action  b^ng 
to  render  assistance  only  to  dependent 
members  of  deceased  employee's  family, 
this  payment  will  be  made  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  company  may  deem  best.  In 
deciding  upon  the  payment  the  company 
will  consider  the  information  contained  in 
employee's  application  for  membership 
in  the  Victor  Co-operative  Beneficial 
Association. 

"The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Com- 
pany has  always  been  interested  in  the 
general  welfare  of  its  employees,  particu- 
larly those  who  meet  with  sickness  and 
consequent  loss  of  income.  Eveiything 
possible,  has  been  done  b  individual 
cases  that  have  been  called  to  the  com- 
pany's attention,  but  the  management 
feels  that  the  growth  of  the  business 
to  its  present  proportions  makes  it  im- 
practical to  keep  in  sufficiently  dose 
touch  with  the  needs  of  sick  employees 
without  the  assistance  of  a  regular  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose. 

**  After  much  thought  and  exhaustive 
investigation,  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  situation  can  best  be  met  by  means  of 
a  co-operative  movement  in  which  both 
the  employees  and  the  company  will  par- 
ticipate." 


FOR  EXHIBITION   DAY 


BIRD  OUTUNES 

For  water  color  or  crayon    work.      Full 
directions  on  each  print  for  coloring.     Sheets 
6x9  inches;  heavy  drawing  paper. 
Price,  U  cis,  per  dozen    Two  dozen  for  26  cis. 

The  following  subjects  can  be  supplied : 


Bluebird 

Quail 

Robin 

Blue-headed  Vireo 

Golden  Oriole 

Red-tailed  Hen  Hawk 

Goldfinch 

Tanager 

Bam  Swallow 

Yellow  Warbler 

Bobolink 

Shore  Lark 

Chewink 

Downy  Woodpecker 
Black-throated  Green 

Golden-winffed 
Woodpecker 

Warbler 

FARM  SCENES 

Color  Work  for  UtUo  Fingort 

Ten  outline  farm  scenes  6x9  inches,  to  be 
colored  in  crayon  or  wash  drawing.  Can  be 
combined  in  a  pretty  frieze  if  desired.  Very 
attractive  and  pleasing  when  finished  by  the 
pupib. 
Prices  16  cents  per  set  with  a  sample  colored  copy 

FLOWER  OUTUNES 

For  Young  Papilt 

12  prints,  6x9  inches. 
Price,  16  cents 
A  packet  containing  12  copies  of  flowers  in 
outline,  in  numbered  squar^  interesting  and 
easy  drawing  for  young  pupils. 


L.  E.  NORRIS 

54  Clayton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Teachers  of  the  first  grade  should  ask  our  agent 
at  their  Summer  Institute  to  show  them  a  copy  of 

BLACKBOARD  READING 

By  Maud  Moore 
Primary  Saperintendtnt  of  Schools.  Canton,  Ohio 

Every  first  grade  teacher  will  find  it  of  invaluable  help  in  those 
trying  First  Weeks  when  new  beginners  gather  utterly  self- 
helpless  about  your  feet  and  are  there  to  learn  to  read. 

Get  Blackboard  Reading  and  find  all  the  material  for  daily  drill. 
Find  tlie  best  Method  of  making  an  effective  display  of  this  material 
on  the  board,  and  of  drilling  the  pupils.  Lesuning  to  read  is 
thus  made  a  matter  of  pride  and  enjo3niient  to  teacher  and 
pupils. 

160  pages.    Cloth,  Price,  50  cents. 

By  the  same  author 

WHAT  THE  PICTURES  SAY 

By  Maud  Moore 

Beautifully    illustrated    with    full-page    half-tones.    Text    and 
illustrations  printed  on  tinted  paper. 

The  pictures  upon  which  the  lessons  in  this  book  are  based  are 
used  in  sense-traming  work,  a  full,  explanatory  outline  for  which 
is  given  by  the  author  in  her  "Note  to  the  Teacher." 

The  pictures,  selected  as  appealing  e^edaUy  to  children, 
are  by  Millet,  Landseer.  Bonheur,  and  notner  noted  artists. 

As  the  title  implies  this  book  leads  the  little  people  into  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  while  they  are 
learning  to  read.  The  art  reproductions  are  those  that  children 
like  and  the  text  serves  to  focus  attention  upon  the  pictures  — 
and  so  we  have  sense-training,  reading,  and  art  all  admirably 
combined.    The  book  itself  is  art.  —  Ohio  Educational  Monthly 

176  pages.    Cloth.    Price,  40  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Boston       New  York       Chicago       San  Francisco 


HOTEL  FOR  WOMEN 

WITH  HOTEL  RESTRICTIONS  ONLY 

ROOMS  WITH  BOARD 
$5.00  to  $6.00  a  Week 


ELEVATOR  SERVICE 

TELEPHONES 

ROOF  GARDEN 

PORCHES 
LAUNDRY 

SEWING  ROOM 

TYPEWRITII^Q  ROOM 

JUNIOR    LEAGUE    HOTEL 

7Bth  Street  and  East  River 

Telephone  Lenox  7730  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Travels  of  Kito     X 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(Kito  is  a  little  cloth  doggie  who  slips  on  your  hand  like  a  glove.  He  really  belongs  to  Polly  Lee.  She  left 
him  in  a  man's  pocket  when  she  went  to  ride  in  his  car.  The  man's  little  boys,  Ben,  Bob,  and  Baby,  left  him 
in  a  pumpkin  when  they  made  Jack-o'-lanterns.  He  went  to  a  little  old  lady,  then  to  Dilly,  where  he  met  Billy  and 
helped  him  to  get  well.  Dilly  sent  him  back  to  Polly  Lee,  but  he  went  to  Polly  Lee,  a  parrot  who  belonged  to 
Jerry.  Jerry  tied  Kito  to  a  kite.  The  wind  blew  him  into  a  tree.  Dannie  found  him  and  dropped  him  into  a  little 
Arbor  Day  Tree.  Dix  and  Daisy  both  wanted  him,  but  a  monkey  who  traveled  with  a  man  and  a  hand-organ  ran 
away  with  him  and  carried  him  back  to  Ben,  Bob,  and  Baby.) 


If  Father  hadn't  been  away,  Ben  and  Bob 
and  Baby  would  have  taken  Kito  back  to  the 
little  school-house  that  very  day.  But  Father 
was  gone  for  two  whole  weeks. 

In  that  time,  Kito  was  made  to  look  almost 
as  good  as  new.  Mother  gave  him  a  bath. 
Then  she  combed  and  brushed  him.  She 
made  him  new  eyes  out  of  shoe-buttons. 
Ben  and  Bob  and  Baby  bought  him  a  red  rib- 
bon. They  were  afraid  Kito  Would  get  lost 
again.  So  they  put  him  in  a  box  and  tied 
down    the   cover   tight. 

The  first  morning,  after  Father  had  come 
home,  they  showed  Kito  to  Father. 

*' Let's  take  him  right  back,"  cried  Ben. 

''Do  let's,"  cried  Bob. 

"Let's,"   cooed    Baby. 

"We'll  start  this  minute,"  laughed  Father — 
he  was  just  a  big  boy  himself —  "before 
Kito  has  time  to  fly  away." 

Away  they  went  in  the  car.  Baby  held  on 
to  Kito.  Bob  held  on  to  Baby.  And  Ben 
held  on  to  Bob. 

By  and  by  they  came  to  a  little  school-house 
under  a  tall  elm.  Wild  roses  were  in  blossom 
everywhere.  And  for  every  blossom  there 
was  a  bee.     Or  so  it  seemed  from  the  buzz. 

But  a  louder  buzzing  came  from  a  big,  green 
car  that  stood  in  the  yard.  In  the  car  was 
a  tall  man.  Beside  him  was  a  little  pale  boy. 
In  the  back  of  the  car  were  three  little  girls 
and  a  pretty  little  woman.  Ben  and  Bob  and 
Baby  didn't  know  any  of  them.  But  maybe 
Kito  did.  The  little  girl  with  the  big,  dark 
eyes  was  Dilly.  The  slim,  gay  little  one  was 
Ruth.  The  pretty  little  woman  was  Ruth's 
mother.  The  roly-poly  girl  with  tumbly  golden 
curls  and  brown  eyes  was  Polly  Lee,  herself. 
The  little  pale  boy  was  Billy.  And  the  tall 
man  was  the  great  doctor  who  was  making 
Billy  well. 

Out  of  the  buzz  of  the  car  you  could  hear  just 
one  word.  It  was  spelled  in  big  letters.  It 
was  Kito. 


As  soon  as  they  could,  Ben  and  Bob  and 
Baby  tumbled  out  of  their  car.  They  ran 
toward  the  green  car.     Baby  held  up  Kito. 

"Here's  Kito!"  he  cried. 

You  ought  to  have  seen  the  boy  and  the  girls 
and  the  man  and  the  pretty  woman.  Then 
out  from  the  school-house  came  the  teacher 
and  a  flock  of  little  folks.  And  everybody 
talked  and  laughed  at  once. 

Polly  hugged  Kito.  When  she  could  be 
heard,  she  told  all  over  again,  how  she  had  left 
him  in  the  big  man's  pocket.  Then  Bob  and 
Ben  and  Baby  told  how  they  had  left  him  in  a 
pumpkin.  Dilly  told  how  Auntie  Prudence 
had  found  him  and  given  him  to  her.  Ruth 
told  how  Dilly  had  sent  him  by  mail  to  Polly 
Lee.  Ben  told  how  the  monkey  had  found 
him  in  a  tree.  And  Bob  and  Baby  told  how 
the  robins  had  tried  to  make  him  into  a  nest. 

But  there  was  nobody  to  tell  about  Polly, 
the  parrot,  and  Jerry  and  the  kite  and  the 
Arbor  Day  Tree  and  Dix  and  Daisy. 

"How  in  the  world  did  he  get  into  the  tree, 
when  you  sent  him  by  mail,  Dilly?"  cried 
Polly. 

"Kito  is  the  only  one  who  knows,"  said 
Ruth.  "I  think  he  just  wanted  to  come  back 
to  you,  Polly,  and  took  his  own  way  of  doing 
it." 

"I  wish  you  could  tell  how  you  did  it,  Kito," 
said  Polly.  "But  oh,  I'm  so  glad  you're 
back,  I  don't  care  much  for  anything  else. 
I'm  going  to  give  my  little  live  doggie  to 
Dilly.  But  I'm  going  to  keep  you  and  I 
don't  think  I'll  ever  lose  you  again." 

"Aren't  you  almost  glad  he  did  get  lost, 
Polly.?"  said  Dilly.  "Think  of  all  the  good 
times  he's  brought  everybody."  She  smiled 
at  Billy. 

Billy  smiled  back.  Then  he  reached  over 
and  shook  Kito's  paw. 

"I'm  glad,"  he  said.  "Cause  if  you  hadn't, 
Kito,  maybe  I'd  never  known  Doctor  EarL 


And  then,  maybe  H 


been  lame!' 
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What  You 
Most  Need 

Now,  for  tired  feelings,  bad  blood,  etc.,  i:^ 


f  If  It 


Sarsaparilla 


Gives  great  relief  in  Scrofula,  Ecjcemn. 
Humors,  Rheumatism,  Catarrh  and  In 
stomach,  liver  and  kidney  diseases. 


NATIONAL  II 


REPORT  INFORMATION,  NAMES, etc. , 
to    us.     We    have    markets.      Spare    time. 
Confidential.    Particulars  for  stamp 
NATIONAL  INFORMATION  SALES  CO.-AXH  -ClodBBttl,  0. 


r>  I  x:  o  :iv 

WITH  THE  NEW 

BIO    IvK^^DtS 

It  You  are  not  Famillui  with  Thf.se,  Write  for 
Samples.    Trying  Means  Buying. 

"SPECIAL  BLACK,"    No.  312 

"SOFT  SHADING,"      No.  309 

/The   lead  of  No.  309  to  a^v 

Vltttle  herder  than  thatof  St2j 

"BEGINNERS,"  No.  308 

(Large  wood  and  large  lead.\ 
l^estful  and  easy  to  hold.   / 
Our  Name  is  SumciENT  Guarantee  o»  Qualtty. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


June  17  to  Augost  8 
IN  KINDBRQARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  COURSES 
MONTESSORI  METHODS  We  are  prepared  to 
offer  an  unusual  course  for  Primary  and  Kindergarten 
Teachers  this  summer,  and  would  suj^est  that  you  in- 
quire early,  as  our  school  will  be  limited  to  an  enroll- 
ment of  60  studento.  Comfortable  Dormitory.  Address 
National  Kindergarten  College,  Elizabeth  Harrison, 
Pres..  formerly  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  Box  32, 
1200  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Mediterranean;  Gibraltar;  Italy,  inchiding  the  Amalfi 
Drive,  Blue  Grotto,  Pompeii;  Switzerland:  The  Rhme 
Country;    Holland;   Belgium;  Paris;   Ixmdon. 

Scotland  and  Shakespeare  country  136  extra. 

*'  People  are  bom  not  made  who  know  how  to  take 
vou  on  a  summer  tour.  Miss  Fitz Gerald  is  a  natural 
leader,"  said  Mrs.  Eva  KeUogg  when  editor  of  Primary 
Education, 

MARY  E.  FITZGERALD 

224  N.  Hamlin  Ave.,  Chicago 


^v 


y^ 


Our  Neighbors:  The  Japanese.  Cloth. 
Price,  $L25.  Chicago:  F.  G.  Browne 
6-  Co. 

Thb  is  the  first  volume  in  a  new  series 
to  be  called  Our  Neighbors  Series.  Pro- 
fessor Goodrich  has  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  become  familiar  at  first  hand 
with  the  history  and  characteristics  of 
peoples  of  other  lands,  and  it  is  his  aim 
in  this  series  to  present  the  reader  with  a 
simple  outline  of  the  things  most  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  our  brothers 
across  the  seas. 

Jataka  Tales.  Retold  by  Ellen  C. 
Babbitt.  106  pages.  42  lUustrations. 
Price,  40  cents  net.  New  York:  The 
Century  Company. 

The  Jataka  Tales  form  one  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Buddhists.  Miss  Babbitt 
has  selected  some  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  adapted  them  to  the  child's  vocabu- 
lary. Quaint  humor  and  gentle  earnest- 
ness distinguish  these  legends.  They 
teach  many  wholesome  lessons,  among 
them  the  duty  of  kindness  to  animals. 

Dr.  Felix  Adler  in  his  Moral  Instruction 
of  Children,  sajrs,  these  tales  "are  as 
everyone  must  admit,  nobly  conceived, 
lofty  in  meaning,  and  many  a  helpful 
sermon  might  be  preached  from  them  as 
text." 

A  notable  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  illustrated  —  forty- 
two  illustrations  in  silhouette  by  Ellsworth 
Young. 

Cromwell,  England's  Uncrowned 
King.  (Little  Lives  of  Great  Men  Series.) 
By  Esse  V.  Hathaway,  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  Des  Moines  (fowa)  High  School. 
Illustrated  with  4  half-tone  portraits 
and  51  text  illustrations  by  Carle  Michel 
Boog.  Cloth,  190  pages.  Price,  35  cents. 
Chicago  and  New  York:  Rand,  McNally 
6*  Company. 

In  "CromweU,  England's  Uncrowned 
King"  (Little  Lives  of  Great  Men  Series), 
Esse  V.  Hathaway  has  for  the  first  time 
brought  this  mighty  character  within 
reach  of  the  child's  understanding.  Crom- 
well rose  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  Eng- 
land through  steadfast  adherence  to  what 
he  knew  to  be  right,  and  his  stubborn  fight 
for  the  realization  of  his  convictions 
is  a  story  full  of  inspiration.  Cromwell 
is  shown  in  this  biography  as  pre-eminently 
the  man  of  the  hour.  The  patriotic  pur- 
pose of  his  life  stands  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  selfish  ambitions  which  animated 
Napoleon,  whose  biography  Miss  Hatha- 
way wrote  earlier  in  the  series. 

The  abundant  local  color  in  the  story 
reflects  the  author's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Cromwell's  country,  while  the  broad, 
free  handling  of  the  material  testifies  to 
her  familiarity  with  her  subject. 


"OUR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY" 

Send  for  this  interesting  little  illustrated 
booklet  by  Miss  Gertrude  Thompson,  telling 
how  she  secured  a  school  library  without 
cost  to  herself  or  pupils,  addressing  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago. 


THE    DEMAND    FOR    PHYSICAL 

DIRECTORS     IS     GREATER 

TO-DAY    THAN    EVER 

The   Physical    Culture 
Training  School, 

Chicago.  111.,  will  have  a 
special  summer  school 
beginning  July  Ist. 
Learn   a    proYeision 

that  is  not  over-crowded. 
There  are  thousands 

of  the  smaller  cities  that 
would  gladly  pay  a  ^rade 
teacher     an     additional 
TT  r.u    nL.   •    1      salary  for  supervising  the 

Home  of  the  Physical      physical  woA. 

teaching  work,  and  earn  more  money?  Classes  will 
be  conducted  in  all  branches  in  which  we  will  accept 
beginners,  also  those  who  have  had  some  experience. 
We  will  also  offer  additk>nal  material  for  broadening 
the  scope  of  work  for  teachers  sediing  advanced  in- 
struction. 

Normal  Course  requires  for  admission.  1 5  units  from 
an  accredited  High  School  or  Academy.  We  accept 
students  in  the  general  course  without  15  units. 

The  field  b  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

The  Boards  of  Education  all  over  the  country  are 
in  want  of  Physical  Directors. 

We  own  our  quarter-of-a-mUlion  dollar  building. 

Attend  a  recognized  school.    Address 

SECRETARY.  BOX  43 
42D  STREET  and  QRAND  BLVD..  CHICAQO.  ILUN0I8 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 

June  27  to  August  1 

IN     PHYSICAL     EDUCATION 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Parsons,  Director 

Normal  course  in  Physical  Training  for  Phvsical 
Directors  and  Playground  Workers.  Classes  will  be 
conducted  in  Folk  Dancing,  y£sthetic  Dancing,  Public 
School  Gymnastics,  and  Plavground  Courses.  These 
courses  are  especially  pointed  for  beginners  who  wish 
fundamental  instruction.  Secondly,  for  those  with  some 
experience  in  teaching  who  desire  additional  instruction. 
Third,  teachers  can  acquire  additional  material  for 
broadening  the  scope  of  their  work  in  the  way  oi  drills, 
etc.  Fourth,  teachers  seeking  advanced  instructions  in 
theory  and  practice  who  cannot  give  the  time  during 
the  regular  school  year.  Credit  tor  the  summer  work 
will  be  given  on  the  reguhr  course  of  the  school  to  those 
seeking  a  dipknia.  For  particulars  address.  CHICAOO 
SCHOOL  <5F  PHYSICAL  EDUCATIOl^  AND  EX- 
PRESSION. Box  L,  430  S.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  III. 


WE  WANT 


a  few  alert,  energetic  and 
successful  school  men  and 
women  to  represent  us  in 
Massachusetts  and  adjoining  states  in  our 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 

EXTENSION  WORK 

Before  planning  your  summer  work  defi- 
nitely you  certainly  owe  it  to  yourself  to  inves- 
tigate our  proposition,  which  is  extended  only 
to  ambitious,  progressive  school  men  and 
women.  The  opportunity  afforded  is  unusual 
and  unequalled,  the  work  is  pleasurable  and 
profitable  and  the  connection  permanent  if 
you  wish.    Addiess: 

SCHOOL  HETHODS  CO. 
Monroe  Building  Chlcasa 


Birthday  Ring  12c. 

Solid  gold  filled  ring  set  with  your 
Birthstone  and  guaranteed  for  5 
years,  only  12c  postpaid.  We  make 
this  offer  to  get  our  catalogue  in 
(the  home  of  every  reader  of  this 
magazine.  FREE.  Your  Fortune 
Free  with  every  ring. 
MEXICAN  DIAM0NDC0..S2Mlat  Arcade.  Pkila..Pa. 


BIRTH-STONE   RINGS 

As  an  advertisement  we  give 
this  beautiful  gold-fiUedXa-  ONLY 
dies' ring  with  proper  stone 
for  any  month,  ONLY  12c.  |  ^ 
in  stamps  to  pay  for  packing  I  AC. 
and  madiiig.     State  size  and 
month.     WE  make  a  Special 
TEACHERS'  WATCH.  Ladies'  size,  at  $1.50;  Ger- 
man Silver  case,  Gkxxl  time-keeper.     Just  the  thing 
for  work  or  travel.     $2.00  with  wrist  strap. 

P.  E.  REXFORD  CO.,  936  Market  St..  Phiia,  Pa. 
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WE    WERE    THE    PIONEERS    IN    PUBLISHING 
SUPPLEMENTARY    READERS 

JUNE  AND  JULY  ARE  THE  MONTHS  TO  SELECT  SCHOOL  BOOKS  FOR  THE  FALL. 

You  want  the  best  Texts  and  the  BEST  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Here  is  a  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  LIST  of  the  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

No  School  should  be  without  at  least  a  few  sets  of  these  Standard  Books. 
All  cloth  bound.    Beautiful  illustrations. 


FIRST  YEAR  — GRADE  FIRST 

Title  List  Price 

Sprague  Classic  Reader    Book  One  .30 

The  Little  People's  Sound  Primer  .30 

The  Little  Red  Hen  .30 

The  Three  Bears  .30 

Three  LitUe  Kittens  —  Chicken  Little  .30 

Red  Riding  Hood  —  The  Seven  Kids  .30 

Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew  .30 

Puss-in-Boots  —  Reynard  the  Fox  .30 

Pratt's  iEsop's  Fables    Vol.1  .40 

Welsh's  Some  of  Our  Friends  .40 

Chase's  Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles  .40 
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Campbell's  Wewa,  The  Child  of  the  Pueblos  .25 

Story  of  Little  Jan,  The  Dutch  Boy  .25 
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Endicott's  Stories  of  the  Bible    Vol.  I  .60 
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Ewing's  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life  .25 
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Chapman's  Gulliver  Among  the  Giants  ^25 
Gulliver's  Travels  Complete,  Voyage  to  Lilliput  and  Among  the 
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The  question  of  to-day, 
of  to-morrow,  and  of 
every  succeeding  day  is 

Have  You  Used  Pears*  Soap? 

The  Great  English  Complexion  Soap 

If  you  have  not,  you 
have  neglected  your 
duty  to  your  skin  and 
complexion. 

If  you  have,  you  may 
feel  happy,  for  you  will 
have  done  the  best  that 
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Evil  Suggestion 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 

HUMAN  nature  is  so  fashioned  that  what  amuses  us 
is  apt  to  exert  a  potent  influence  for  good  or  ill 
upon  US.  When  one  seeks  enjoyment,  he  is  re- 
ceptive to  any  suggestions  that  may  plav  upon  him. 
When  he  is  engaged  in  work,  he  is  likely  to  be  in  a  re- 
sistant attitude  toward  mudh  that  occurs  around  him. 
When  he  concentrates  himself  upon  his  task,  his  mind 
and  body  are  strained  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  the 
undertaking  in  hand.  But  when  there  is  no  task  to  be 
accomplished,  both  mind  and  body  are  apt  to  be  in  a 
plastic,  impressionable  attitude.  Whatever  is  presented 
to  the  individual  then,  if  it  fits  in  with  his  mood,  is  certain 
to  get  his  attention,  to  determine  his  feelings,  and  so  to 
affect  him  more  or  less  permanently.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
of  psychologv  that  when  any  experience  gets  established 
in  the  individual's  attention,  and  arouses  his  feelings,  it 
is  likely  to  live  with  him  for  a  considerable  period  —  it 
may  be  even  for  all  time.  It  will  surge  up  in  him  often 
when  he  is  far  removed  from  the  original  experience. 
The  thing  that  amuses  him  to-day,  he  wiU  probably  think 
about  or  at  least  feel  to-morrow  and  the  next  day,  and  it 
remains  fresh  with  him  for  all  time.  It  is  this  trait  of 
hunum  nature  which  makes  the  amusements  of  the  young 
people  of  principal  importance  in  determining  their  atti- 
tude toward  life. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is,  of  course,  to  bring  the  child 
into  accord  with  the  ethical,  social,  and  moral  conventions, 
standards  and  ideals  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
The  school  makes  every  effort  to  keep  evil  suggestion 
away  from  the  child.  But  there  are  institutions  in  almost 
every  community  that  deliberately  plan  to  suggest  evil 
to  the  young.  And  why  do  they  do  it?  Because  there  is 
money  in  it.  The  vaudeville  manager  who  presents  scenes 
on  his  stage  that  are  offensive  to  the  ethical  and  moral 
ideals  of  the  conmunity  knows  that  these  will  exdte  the 
young.  Every  individual  possesses  impulses  which  are 
not  in  accord  with  present-day  social  and  moral  standards. 
Students  of  human  nature  to-day  all  recognize  that  the 
child  is,  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  the  heir  of  past  ages; 
and  he  more  easily  adopts  the  practices  of  his  remote 
ancestors  than  of  his  immediate  parents  and  associates. 
This  is  why  it  is  a  constant  struggle  to  get  the  individual 
to  restrain  his  impulses  and  accept  the  standards  of  conduct 
which  he  finds  in  effect  in  the  community  around  him. 
This  is  why,  too,  it  is  imperative  that  all  those  who  have  the 
training  of  the  child  should  endeavor  to  control  the  sug- 
gestions that  come  to  him  in  order  that  his  impulses  may 
not  be  aroused,  and  that  he  may  constantly  be  stimulated 
toward^  the  things  which  the  school,  the  home,  and  the 
church  are  trying  to  impress  upon  him. 

In  some  places  in  our  country  the  school  people  have  been 
able  to  influence  their  communities  so  that  the  theatre, 
the  bill  boards,  and  even  the  streets  are  comparatively  free 
from  evil  suggestion.  It  is  probable  that  the  initiative 
in  protecting  the  young  from  those  who  seek  to  exploit  their 
impulses  for  financial  gain  must  be  taken  by  teachers, 
though  in  some  communities  the  parents  are  becoming 
active  and  eff  ctive  in  securing  reforms  in  the  direction^ 
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of  eliminating  evil  suggestion  through  pictures,  songs, 
dances,  and  the  like.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  places 
the  parents  are  not  organized  either  for  purposes  of  studying 
the  forces  that  deterpiine  the  conduct  and  ideals  of  the 
young,  or  for  ^effective  action  in  curing  moral  diseases  that 
attack  childhood,  and  youth.  The  inspiration  in  this 
work  generally  comes  from  those  teachers  who  are  studying 
these  problems  in  such  a  way  as  to  appreciate  their  signi- 
ficance. 


Making  Connections 

Ethel  Gessner  Rockwell 

NO,  it  isn't  Friday  night,  with  its  train-scramble  for 
home;  its  just  plain  Monday- to-Friday  making 
connections  with  that  elusive  thing  known  as  your 
children's  consciousness.  How  many  days  in  the 
week  do  we  talk  at  them  rather  than  into  them?  Do  we 
"explain,  explain,"  and  is  it  "a  muddle  still"? 

Yet  we  have  worked  hard  and  done  our  duty.  Well, 
not  exactly.  I  never  call  my  duty  done  till  I  have  accom- 
plished what  I  started  out  to  do.  How  do  we  know  when 
we've  made  connections?  When  we  get  our  train  and 
arrive  at  our  destination.  How  do  we  know  we  have  made 
connections  Mrith  our  children's  consciousness?  When  they 
get  our  meaning  and  arrive  at  the  state  of  mind  toward 
which  we  are  inclining  them. 

When  we  fail  to  do  this  we  fail  to  reach  the  children's 
own  viewpoint.  How  often  we  talk  completely  over  their 
heads.  We  are  satisfied  that  our  story  points  the  needed 
moral,  that  our  explanation  makes  quite  clear  the  number 
problem. .  The  fact  is,  that  we,  from  our  grown-up  view- 
point, are  perfectly  satisfied,  but  we  have  failed  to  satisfy 
the  children.  We  see  so  clearly,  but  we  do  not  make  ihem 
see.  Only  so  far  as  a  teacher  makes  connection  with  the 
child's  own  viewpoint  is  she  a  successful  teacher. 

How  shall  we  do  it?  First  of  all,  by  sympathy.  Not 
the  painted  kind,  that  tweaks  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
into  a  smile  at  the  oflfering  of  a  sticky  candy  heart  while 
the  wee  giver  is  watching,  and  that  drops  it  gingerly  into 
the  waste-basket  with  a  laughing  shudder  when  the  next 
room  teacher  comes  in  a  minute  afterward.  Don't  you 
suppose  your  baby  was  watching  the  fate  of  his  little  hard- 
to-part-with  treasure?  Of  course.  Very  likely  his  heart 
is  as  waste  towards  you  as  is  the  red  one  in  the  waste-basket 
and  he  has  had  his  first  lesson  in  the  great  realization  that 
the  world  is  not  what  it  seems.  Then  you  wonder  at  his 
listless  contempt  of  your  story  to  prove  the  delights  of 
generosity.  He  knows  whether  you  are  really  interested 
in  him;  you  can  feign  nothing  with  a  child.  If  you  can't 
establish  a  sympathetic  interest  between  you  and  the  child, 
you  can't  teach  hun  anything. 

The  second  live  wire  in  making  connections  with  the 
child's  viewpoint  is  imagination.  You  must  leave  outside 
your  little  kingdom  the  problems  of  twenty-five,  if  you 
happen  to  be  so  young  or  so  old,  and  consider  only  the 
problems  of  five.  Make  real  to  yourself  what  is  in  the 
child's  mind  before  you  try  to  make  real  to  him  what  is  in 
your  own.  See  it  with  his  eyes.  Let  him  teach  you  how 
to   teach  him. 

Did  you  ever  see  in  print  for  children  to  read  for  them- 
selves the  thrilling  tale  of  Washington  and  the  colt?  Old 
as  the  ark,  of  course.  Did  it  say,  "  the  colt  had  never  been 
broken,  and  all  the  servants  were  afraid  to  try  to  break  him  "? 
Watch  the  horror  darken  Reginald's  city  accustomed  eyes! 
Were  they  trying  to  get  the  colt  in  pieces?  Explain  as 
well  as  you  can.  Then  let  hun  tell  it  to  you.  "George 
tried  to  ride  a  pony  that  wasn't  ready  for  riding."  Of 
course!  Remember  that  for  next  year  when  George  agam 
rides  upon  the  scene  in  all  his  dressed-over  newness  to  your 
tired  memory!  See  your  next  story  through  Reginald's 
eyes»i)efore  you  tell  it!      ^ 

One  (more  guide  to  making  connections  —  enthusiasm. 
Haveut,  oh,  of  course  hav**  it,  but  don't  mw-have  it!  Not 
befoffe  the  children,  at  least.     I  once  visited  a  teacher  of 


large  reputation,  about  to  leave  one  city  for  another,  at  a 
fabulous  salary  (for  a  teacher).  I  thought,  "Now  for  the 
way  she  does  the  trick ! ' '  She  certainly  did  it !  She  rushed , 
gestured,  smiled,  with  feet,  hands,  face;  she  pranced, 
laughed,  questioned,  scurried  them  through  stunt  after 
stunt,  till  at  the  end  of  an  hour  I  was  tired  out  with  watch- 
ing and  the  children  were  forty  small  combinations  of 
screaming  ner\'es.  One  doesn't  need  to  rant,  or  lose  one's 
head  with  excitement,  to  have  enthusiasm. 

Let  your  enthusiasm  be  the  fruit  of  a  real  interest.  Don't 
go  into  raptures  over  a  certain  method  of  reading  just  be- 
cause the  one  whom  you  saw  illustrate  the  system  tried 
to  out-wind  the  wind  in  its  noisy  blowing.  With  all  your 
getting,  get  enthusiasm,  but  let  it  be  real,  not  mere  man- 
nerism. 

When  you  find  you're  not  making  connections,  either 
through  lack  of  sympathy,  imagination,  or  enthusiasm  for 
your  work,  reform  at  once,  or  get  out.  Some  one  will 
probably  have  the  kindness  to  help  you  toward  the  latter 
solution  if  you  don't  do  it  for  yourself. 

Teach,  if  you  can;  if  you  can't,  don't  stay  around  and 
spoil  children;  get  out  and  trim  hats  or  make  pickles. 


Class  Records 

Ruby  Nash 

IN  all  schools  in  which  report  cards  are  given  out  at 
certain  fixed  intervals,  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  keep  some  sort  of  record  of  work  accomplished 
by  the  pupil  during  that  time. 

This  record  may  be  of  daily  recitation  or  special  tests, 
or  in  primary  grades,  it  may  be  merely  a  memorandum  to 
guide  the  teacher,  lest  her  marks  become  largely  guess 
work. 

Having  found  that  record  books  and  memorandum 
books,  devoting  a  page  or  less  to  each  child,  were  incon- 
venient to  handle,  I  chanced  upon  the  idea  of  using  a  card- 
board (a  tablet  back)  containing  a  seating  plot  of  the 
room,  assigning  a  square  to  each  pupil. 

Some  of  the  higher  teachers  likc5d  the  idea  and  helped 
perfect  it  by  marking  each  square  into  rows  of  six  smaller 
squares  —  one  for  each  day  of  our  six  weeks  period.  In 
this  form  it  is  now  printed  on  white  cardboard  7  x  9"  and 
used  throughout  the  school. 

Below  is  a  section  of  my  record  card  fo^  my  September 
beginners. 
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For  dStTy  marking,  one  card  f^  each  subject  taught  is 
required.  In  my  primary  grade/i  use  but  one  card  and 
make  general  memoranda.  The  space  being  thus  limited, 
I  use  a  "  key  "  and  simply  make  signs  to  indicate  what  Idesire. 


2I>— caAi  count 
"r'V:  articulation 
Sr-^  cannot  sing  do 


Kky 


(n)  —  fsdlure  in  neatness 
blue  —  cannot  tell 
-  sings  well 


I  -  II  —  drill  on  rhyme  words 

For  illustration:  As  I  examine  my  fifty  beginners  in 
music,  I  indicate  those  imable  to  strike  high  do  by  placing 
an  "8"  in  their  respective  squares.  Then  by  simply  glanc- 
ing over  my  card,  I  can  call  those  children  to  me  from  day 
to  day,  and  help  them  in  that  particular  thing. 

This  work  of  "putting  the  grease  where  the  squeak  is," 
as  William  Hawley  Smith  would  say,  is  one  way  to  eliminate 
the  waste  in  our  schools.    It  is  useless  to  drill  all  of  a  class 


on  a  word  or  phonogram  or  a  number  combination,  if  you 
have  any  way  of  knowing  that  only  Joe  or  Bessie  have  not 
yet  acquired  that  bit  of  knowledge.        •  • 

Of  course,  after  a  few  weeks  each  teacher  knows  her 
own  weak  pupils,  but  even  then  it  is  advisable  to  note 
when  Donald  tells  a  story  exceptionally  well,  or  when 
Bertha  utterly  fails  in  the  comprehension  of  the  new  num- 
ber lesson.  Special  instances  of  neatness,  diligence,  etc., 
can  be  noted  without  comment. 

It  is  surprising  how  one's  estimate  of  a  child's  general^ 
ability  is  strengthened  or  lessened  by  this  definite  record  of 
actual  Work  done.  I  have  often  noticed  thai  weakness 
in  several  directions  often  overshadows  the  good  Uiere  is  in 
a  pupil  and  we  fail  to  give  him  credit,  either  in  our  own 
minds  or  upon  his  report  card,  and,  conversely,  some  bright- 
appearing  child  does  not  cover  definite  work  as  well  as 
your  first  impressions  would  lead  you  to  believe. 


History  in  Story,  Song,  and  Action     I 

Florence  M.  Miller 


Subject  far  the  Lessons  and  Stories  for  September 
The  Home,  and  the  Value  of  Work 

Object  of  the  Lessons  in  September 

1  To  show  the  importance  of  the  home. 

2  To  show  the  value  of  all  work  well  done. 

3  To  bring  out  the  idea  illustrated  in  the  poem,  "  Each 

and  All,"  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson —  "  All  are 
needed  by  each  one." 

4  To  teach  the  special  need  of  the  work  of  the  farmer. 

The  lessons  and  stories  suggested  for  this  month  make  a 
good  connection  between  the  school  and  the  home  life 
of  the  child.  The  basis  for  the  work  is  the  holiday  "  Labor 
Day,"  which  comes  just  before  the  child  enters  school. 
The  topics  this  month  are  to  be  used  as  an  introduction 
to  the  regular  history  work. 

A    The  Home 

/    Story  of  the  Making  of  a  Home 

(Told  by  the  teacher.) 

(Idea  of  the  story  adapted  from  "A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost,"  by  Gene 
Stratton  Porter.  Stories  of  other  animals  making  their  homes  may 
be  used.) 


I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  little  neighbor  of 
mine.  His  name  is  Mr.  Robin  Redbreast;  and  as  he  has 
many  cousins  and  other  relatives,  perhaps  some  of  them 
may  live  near  you.  I  saw  him  first  one  beautiful  day  last 
spring;  it  was  very  early  in  the  morning  and  warm  and 
sunny.  He  wore  a  dark  suit  of  clothes,  except  that  he  had 
on  a  red  vest  and  necktie.  I  think  he  must  be  very 
fond  of  red,  for  I  always  |see  him  dressed  just  the  same. 
When  I  first  saw  him  I  thought  he  must  be  trying  to  find 
a  house  to  hire;  because  he  went  from  place  to  place, 
looking  all  around  where  no  families  were  living  at  that 
time. 

However,  I  soon  found  out  that  Mr.  Robin  Redbreast  was 
going  to  build  himself  a  home  instead  of  hiring  one.  I  also 
saw  that  he  was  a  carpenter  and  mason,  and  was  going  to 
build  his  own  home.  He  brought  the  building  material 
and  went  to  work  at  once.  He  worked  very  hard  r  nd  soon 
the  home  was  nearly  finished.  It  was  s-inall,  but  very 
cozy  and  neat.  One  day  he  brought  Mrs.  Redbreast  ta 
$ee  if  she  liked  the  home.  They  talked  together  for  a  long 
time,  probably  about  the  furniture  which  they  would  need. 
The  next  day  they  moved  into  their  new  home,  and  thfey 
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have  lived  there  ever  since.  They  have  three  children, 
and  the  father  and  mother  are  very  fond  of  them.  All 
through  the  summer  Mr.  Redbreast  had  to  go  to  his  work 
every  morning,  but  I  noticed  that  he  always  brought  some- 
thing home  for  the  children  at  night  While  he  was  away, 
Mrs.  Redbreast  took  care  of  the  home  and  the  children. 

Sometimes,  after  the.children  grew  old  enough,  the  father 
or  mother  would  take  them  out  with  them  for  a  little  while 
at  night  Mr.  Redbreast  and  his  wife  are  very  fond  of 
music,  and  Mr.  Redbreast  especially  is  a  very  &ie  singer. 
He  always  sings  in  the  morning  and  after  he  returns  from 
his  work  at  night;  and  as  he  Uves  very  near  me,  I  enjoy 
the  music  as  well  as  his  family  does.  I  have  been  afraid 
lately,  however,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redbreast  were  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  their  home,  and  were  thinking  of 
moving.    I  shall  miss  them  very  much  if  they  do  leave. 

//    Work  for  ike  Home 

(Use  as  a  lesson  or  discussion  with  tlie  children,  leading  them  to 
give  as  much  as  possible.) 

1  The  father's  work 

a    The  father  provides  a  home. 

b    The  father  protects  the  home. 

c    The  father  earns  food  and  clothing  for  the  family. 

(Explain  each  point  and  give  illustrations.) 

2  The  mother's  work 

a  The  mother  keeps  the  hoQie  neat  and  clean. 
(Sweeping,  dusting,  cleaning.) 

h  The  mother  attends  to  washing,  ironing  and  mend- 
ing the  clothes. 

c  The  mother  sees  that  the  family  have  good  food 
to  eat    (Cooking.) 

d    The  mother  sews. 

e    The  mother  cares  for  the  children. 

3  Little  helpers  in  the  home 

What  are  some  things  that  children  can  do  about  tlie 
home? 

a    Boys:   Help  to  keep  the  bam,  shed,  garage  or 

f)iazzas  dean;   help  take  care  of  flowers  and 
awn;  chop  wood  or  bring  it  in;  do  errands,  etc. 
b    Girb:  Wash  dishes;  make  beds;  keep  their  own 
rooms  neat;  dust;  sew;  set  table,  etc. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  have  any  work  that  they  do 
in  the  home;  if  they  have  any  special  articles  to  use  in 
helping  in  or  about  the  home,  as,  for  instance,  a  small 
broom  or  hoe,  a  duster,  or  something  that  belongs  to  them 
individually. 

Put  the  title,  "Little  Helpers  in  the  Home,"  on  the  black- 
board  and  then  under  it  write  the  names  of  all  the  children 
whose  mothers  say  that  they  have  any  regular  work  to 
do  in  the  home.  Put  the  name  of  the  artide  used  in  the 
work  or  the  work  done  under  the  child's  name. 

Have  a  worker's  day  and  allow  the  children,  if  they  wish, 
to  bring  their  tools,  or  anything  they  use  in  their  work  at 
home,  to  school.  Have  them  draw  pictures  of  their  work, 
tools,  etc.  Have  a  workers'  procession  and  have  the  chil- 
dren represent  different  occupations  or  kinds  of  work. 

B    Work 
/    Tke  Importance  of  Work 

(Use  as  a  lesson  to  show  "All  are  needed  by  each  one.") 

If  many,  many  people  did  not  work,  we  should  have  no 
homes,  food,  clothing  and  all  the  other  things  that  we  need. 
Just  think  for  a  moment  and  see  how  many  people  you  can 
name  who  have  been  working  for  us.  Some  one  has  to  print 
the  books  that  we  read;  some  people  have  to  make  the 
desks  and  seats  that  we  use;  others  have  to  make  the  pencils 
and  paper  that  we  want  when  we  write.  Then  the  post- 
man brings  us  letters,  etc.  (Give  other  examples  and  let 
the  children  name  as  many  as  possible  of  the  persons  who 


help  them.)  In  the  stores,  on  farms,  everywhere  people 
are  working  to  get  us  the  things  we  need  and  want  We 
cannot  guess  how  many  people  worked  just  to  get  us  the 
things  we  had  for  our  breakfast  this  morning.  Name  all 
you  can  think  of  who  have  helped  you  to-day.  (Teacher 
put  the  list  on  the  blackboard.) 

//    Labor  Day 

(Explanation  by  the  teacher  of  the  meaning  of  Labor  Day.) 

In  this  country  we  have  a  day  in  September  which  we 
name  and  have  for  a  holiday  in  honor  of  work.  It  is  called 
Labor  Day  and  is  just  the  day  before  you  begin  to  come  to 
school. 

In  some  of  the  large  cities  they  have  great  processions 
on  this  day;  the  processions  are  to  show  the  different  occur 


pations  and  their  importance,  and  the  men  who  work  at 
these  occupations  march  through  the  streets.  But  in 
most  places  they  stop  work  and  hav)s  picnics  and  games  on 
Labor  Day.  In  some  of  the  other  countries  the^  celebrate 
Labor  Da^  on  May  1,  but  in  this  country  it  is  the  first 
Monday  in  September.  This  is  one  of  our  youngest 
holidays  and  plx)bablv  it  is  not  the  one  you  children  know 
most  about  But  all  our  holidays  have  some  meaning 
and  this  one  is  to  show  us  the  value  and  need  of  all  work 
that  is  well  done. 

Poems  from  which  sdecHons  may  be  read  to  the  children 

Sing  a  Song  to  Me.  (First  or  second  grade.)  In  the 
Lincoln  Literary  Collection.  — ^J,  P.  McCaskey. 

Bird  Trades.  (First  or  second  grade.)  In  the  Lincoln 
Literary  Collection.  —  J.  P.  McCaskey. 

The  Good  Old  Plough  — As  Sung  by  the  Hutchinsons. 
(Anonymous.)    (Fourth  Grade.) 

The  Village  Blacksmith,  by.  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow.   (Fourth  Grade.) 

Songs  of^  Labor,  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  (Fourth 
or  higher  grades.) 

Snow  Bound,  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest?    By  Lydia  Maria  Child. 

Each  and  All,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  (A  short 
quotation  may  be  learned.) 

The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. (To  give  the  idea  that  each  has  his  place  and 
work.)     (First  or  second  grade.) 

Which  Shall  it  Be?  By  Ethel  L.  Beers.  (Third  or 
.  fourth  grade.) 

The  Dearest  Spot,  by  W.  T.  Wrighton.    Song. 

Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee!  (Anonymous.)  Song. 
Lincoln  Literary  Collection. — J.  P.  McCaskey. 
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Poems  in  "Days  and  Deeds/*  by  Stevenson. 
Farm  Ballads  by  Will  Carleton. 

Labor  Day:  An  Entertainment  in  Illustration 
/    A  Labor  Day  Procession 

The  pupils  should  be  instructed  to  prepare  three  banners: 
one  bearing  the  words  "Labor  Day":  the  other  two  with 
some  motto  in  regard  to  labor,  as  "  All  true  work  is  sacred, " 
or  "Labor  is  health,"  etc.  These  banners  should  be 
properly  arranged  in  the  procession.  Besides  those  who 
carry  the  banners,  select  small  boys  to  represent  different 
trades  and  professions,  as  painter,  carpenter,  farmer, 
mason  (doctor,  minister  and  lawyer,  if  desired).  All 
who  take  part  in  the  procession  must  be  dressed  in  character 
and  carry  some  tool  or  article  which  vdll  at  once  suggest 
the  trade  or  profession  which  the  boy  represents.  Follow- 
ing the  same  idea,  if  the  teacher  desires,  it  would  be  easy 
to  add  small  girls  to  this  procession,  providing  suitable 
costumes  and  implements  to  indicate  work  in  which  women 
are  largely  engaged.  This  procession  may  simply  march 
across  the  stage,  or  one  of  the  boys  bearing  a  banner  may  step 
from  the  ranks  and  give  a  quotation  in  regard  to  labor, 
or  an  older  person  may  recite  a  poem  while  the  procession 
stands  on  the  platform.  In  any  case  the  boys  and  girls 
should  be  given  definite  instruction  in  showing  the  im- 
plements which  they  are  carrying.  If  the  teacher  is  indlling 
to  take  a  little  extra  trouble,  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  select  a  boy  who  has  some  natural  ability  in  this 
direction,  and  instruct  him  so  that  he  cquld  step  from  the 
ranks  and  make  the  audiences  a  "Labor  Day"  speech 
in  "pantomime."    It  would  be  worth  the  trouble. 

Poems  from  which  selections  may  be  given 
Labor  is  Worship,  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Osgood. 
The  Heritage,  by  Lowell. 
Poems  in  "Days  and  Deeds,"  by  Stevenson. 

//    LiiOe  Helpers  in  the  Home 

(The  Days  of  the  Week  in  Pantomime.) 

The  stage  is  arraiiged  for  a  home  scene,  with  some 
chairs,  benches,  tables,  etc. 

Sunday  —  A  little  girl,  dressed  in  her  best  clothes,  with 
her  hat  and  coat  on  and  carrying  a  prayer  book 
or  Bible,  comes  in.  She  looks  in  a  mirror,  fixes 
her  hat,  etc.  She  then  goes  to  a  little  boy  who 
is  seated  at  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  reading. 
The  little  boy  rises,  takes  a  tall  hat  and  cane, 
offers  his  arm  to  the  little  girl,  and  they  leave  the 
stage  together. 

Monday  —  A  little  girl  brings  in  a  tub  and  basket  of 
dcythes.  She  places  the  tub  on  a  bench,  pretends 
to  wash  the  clothes,  puts  them  in  a  ba^et,  takes 
clothes-pins,  and  goes  from  the  stage. 

Tuesday  —  In  the  same  way  the  articles  needed  for 
I  ironing  day  are  brought  onto  the  stage,  and  die 

child  gives  the  appropriate  action. 

Wednesday  (Mending  Day;  —  For  this  scene  the  little 
girl  brings  her  work  basket  an^  mending;  she 
seats  herself  by  the  table  and  begins  her  work. 

The  appropriate  actions  for  Thursday,  Friday  and  Satur- 
day are  also  performed  according  to  the  same  general  plan. 
The  little  girl,  representing  Friday,  is  dressed  in  a  pretty 
sweeping  cap  and  apron,  and  tries  to  sweep  with  a  broom 
which  is  larger  than  she  is. 

During  the  time  of  this  pantomime  on  the  stage,  a  chorus 
of  children  below  sings  "  Housekeeping  Songs." 

(The  songs  are  found  in  the  Wide  Avtake  for  1888.) 

///     The  Lay  of  the  Laborer^  by  Thomas  Hood 

Seven  boys  march  upon  the  stage,  each  carrying  the 
appropriate  implement  to  correspond  to  the  tools  mentioned 
in  the  poem,  as,  the  first,  a  spade,  etc.  They  give  two 
stanzas  of  the  poem  in  the  following  manner,  showing  their 
tools  as  they  speak: 

F«f5/5(yy— "Aspade!" 

Second  5oy— "Arake!" 


rWfi  Joy  — "Ahoel" 

Fourth  boy  —  "A  pickaxe,  or  a  bill." 

Fifth  boy  — ''A  hook  to  reap! " 

Sixth  boy  —  "  Or  a  scythe  to  mow  I " 

Seventh  boy— ''A  flail,  or  what  ye  will." 

All  together 

"And  here's  a  ready  hand 
To  ply  the  needful  tool. 
And  skilled  enough,  by  lessons  rough, 
In  Labor's  rugged  school." 

The  second  stanza  may  be  all  given  by  one  of  the  boys; 
or  the  first  boy  may  give  the  first  line,  which  is  appropriate 
for  him  and  the  second  also  because  it  is  not  especially 
appropriate  for  any  of  the  tools  carried  by  the  boys;  then 
in  the  same  way  the  sixth  boy  should  give  the  next  two 
lines,  and  the  fifth  boy  give  the  next  two.  The  last  two 
lines  may  be  given  by  all. 

The  seven  boys  repeat  what  each  one  gave  first 

AU  together 

"Whatever  the  tool  to  ply. 

Here  is  a  willing  drudge,  * 

With  muscle  and  limb,  and  woe  to  him 
Who  does  their  pay  begrudge! " 

Song:  "The  Harvesters,"  by  Louis  C.  Elson.  Wide 
Awake,  September,  1881. 


Turning  About 

Mary  J.  Myers 
Tis  tempting  sore,  there  is  no  doubt, 
While  at  your  desk,  to  turn  about. 
Your  eyes  you  turn,  your  nose  you  point, 
Your  neck  is  sadly  out  of  joint. 

While  turning  round  to  look  behind, 
You  miss  what  is  before,  you'll  find. 
And  what's  before  is  much  worth  while, 
And  looking  forward's  better  style. 

How  very  strange  it  all  would  be 
If  eyes  were  placed  behind  to  see. 
While  mouth  and  chin  and  also  toes 
Were  pointing  forward  with  your  nose. 

So  forward  turn  and  danger  spare. 

And  of  your  eyes  and  neck  take  care. 

Lest  kink  in  neck  or  eye  refrain    ^^ 

From  ever  turning  straight  agaiiK^^QQa]^ 
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Primary  Picture  Dramatization 

Ada  Cameron 

SOMETIMES  it  is  very  hard  to  get  young  children 
interested  in  any  kind  of  picture  study.  They  do 
not  feel  the  value  of  such  study,  therefore  are  not 
enthusiastic. 

I  was  obliged  to  teach  picture  study  in  my  school  in  a 
foreign  district.    It  was  a  very  discouraging  task  at  first. 

I  placed  my  pictures  along  the  blackboard  ledge  and  gave 
the  instructions,  much  as  you  woujd  for  a  reading  lesson. 
This  plan  was  all  right,  but  nevertheless  I  could  see  the 
children  were  not  vastly  interested.  It  seemed  mQre  or 
less  of  a  task  when  it  should  have  been  a  pleasure. 

I  spent  a  good  many  of  my  spare  moments  figuring  out  a 
plan  and  finally  I  found  one.  First  of  all,  I  obtained  a 
good-sized  clear  picture  of  "Feeding  the  Birds,"  by  Millet. 
I  chose  this  picture  first  as  it  had  really  seemed  to  be  the 
most  interesting  to  the  children.  We  chose  a  "mother" 
for  the  picture  and  invented  a  curious  cap  of  white  paper 
for  her.  We  used  our  bowl  and  spoon  for  mixing  paste  for 
her  bowl.  We  then  chose  three  more  children  for  the 
picture  children. 

By  this  time  the  children  were  very  much  interested 
and  all  ready  with  suggestions  for  the  " setting*'  of  the 
picture. 

We  finally  decided  on  three  small  kindergarten  chairs 
as  the  doorstep.  They  were  placed  near  the  wall  and  the 
children  were  seated  and  the  "Mother'*  began  her  duty 
of  feeding  her  "Birds." 

The  next  picture  we  worked  out  was  "Here  Comes  the 
Train."  By  this  time  the  children  were  very  eager  and 
ready  with  more  suggestions.  Two  little  girls  with  their 
sunbonnets  on  and  two  little  boys  with  caps  ready  to 
isvave  at  the  train  were  all  ready  for  the  picture.  The 
(children  suggested  standing  on  the  front  rounds  of  the 


small  chairs  and  balancing  themselves  by  holding  onto  the 
chair  back.  This  made  a  very  good  fence  and  as  the 
name  of  the  picture  was  announced  the  boys  waved  their 
caps  and  the  girls  their  hands  or  handkerchiefs.  Several 
boys  with  hands  on  shoulders  of  the  front  boy  made  a 
"chooing"  noise  and  hurrying  fast  were  easily  recognized 
as  the  flying  train. 

After  these  two  pictures  we  had  no  trouble  with  our 
picture  study. 

The  "Angelus,"  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  "Saved," 
and  a  great  many  others  you  will  find  easy  to  dramatize. 

If  you  use  charcoal  in  your  art  work,  a  very  good  lesson 
can  be  worked  out.  Write  the  name  of  the  picture  you 
want  illustrated  on  your  blackboard.  Have  your  children 
all  ready  with  paper  and  charcoal  and  let  them^  illus- 
trate in  their  crude  way  the  important  figures  in  the 
pictures.' 

I'm  sure  you  will  find  this  a  most  interesting  way  to 
teath  picture  study  and  certainly  with  very  good  results. 

Bdow  you  will  find  a  list  of  suggested  pictures  for  primary 
and  setond  grades. 

Feeding  the  Birds    Millet, 

The  Two  Mothers    Gardner. 

Gleaners    Millet. 
'    Melon  Eaters    Murillo. 
'    The  Spinner    Maas. 
'   Ploughing    Bonheur. 

Red  Riding  Hood    Ferris, 

Can't  You  Talk?    Holmes. 

Shepherdess  Knitting    Millet. 

First  Step    Millet. 

The  Sower    Millet. 

Feeding  the  Chickens    Millet. 

A  Fascinating  Tale    Ronner. 

A  Helping  Hand    Entile  Renouf. 

Giri  With  Cat    Hoecker. 
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How  We  Begin 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 

(Book  rights  reserved) 


THERE  were  so  many  excellent  articles  on  reading 
in  last  year's  PRmARY  Education,  that  there 
seems  little  left  to  tell,  but  as  our  Editor  has 
asked  for  Reading,  something  will  needs  be  forth- 
coming. The  work  wiU  be  given,  not  for  the  experienced 
teachers  in  graded  schools,  where  the  lessons  are  systema- 
tized and  all  the  material  necessary  is  supplied,  but  for  the 
teachers  who  say  they  don't  know  how  to  b^in  with  the 
Babies;  for  the  teachers  who  have  nothing  supplied  with 
which  to  work;  for  the  teachers  who  take  children  only 
five  years  old  and  have  had  no  previous  training;^  for  the 
teacher  who  has  to  work  with  the  abnormal  children  as 
well  as  with  the  normal. 

You  may  not  have  the  right  kind  of  readers,  but  never 
mind;  you  can  teach  children  to  read  with  any  kind  of  a 
book.  Just  put  the  best  there  is  in  you  into  your  work 
and  most  of  your  children  will  read  weU  by  the  end  of  the 
year.    Ton't  attempt  to  do  too  much  m  the  beginning. 

Some  one  has  said  that  in  the  first  grade  we  "learn  to 
read,"  after  that  we  "read  to  learn."  In  learning  to  read 
we  must  know  words,  so  much  of  the  first  work  is  learning 
words.  We  need  three  separate  recitation  periods  each 
half  day.  If  you  have  but  fifteen  minutes  to  spend  with 
your  primary  class  use  five  for  sight  words,  five  for  phonics 
and  five  for  reading,  keeping  the  children  supplied  with  seat 
work  between  these  five-minute  recitations. 

For  phonics  we  use  an  adaptation  of  the  old,  old  story 
'>f  "Ned  and  May"  published  in  Primaby  Education 
years  ago.  Later  somewhat  similar  stories  have  been 
given  in  several  series  of  readers.  We  use  the  story  be- 
cause the  children  are  interested  in  it  and  it  seems  to  make 
more  of  an  impression  than  if  the  sounds  arc  given  without 


the  story.    The  "to  be  continued"  and  wondering  what  is 

coming  next  holds  their  attention  and  they  never  tire  of  it. 

We  teach  only  the  consonant  sounds  the  first  month. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  board  room  the  letters  and  the 

f)ictures  representing  the  sounds  can  be  left  there.  I 
ike  better  the  picture  with  the  letter,  both  script  and  print, 
on  cards.  Cut  pictures  from  old  readers  or  magazines, 
paste  at  the  top  of  a  card  with  the  letters  underneath,  the 
script  black,  the  print  red.  These  cards  are  placed  fibout 
the  room  and,  as  they  are  homemade  and  easily  replaced, 
the  children  are  allowed  to  handle  them. 

The  story  is  of  two  children  who  went  for  a  visit  in  the 
country.  They  find  things  that  make  certain  soimds.  I 
will  give  the  bare  outline,  you  can  weave  your  own  story; 
the  more  elaborate  and  long  drawn  out  it  is,  the  better  the 
children  like  it. 


C 


(C  soft  like  s) 


g 

(g  soft  like  j) 


(C  hard  like  k) 
(g  hard) 


(s  like  z) 

F  is  a  cross  kitty  chased  by  a  dog  imtil  she  runs  up  on  a 
post  and  turns  at  him  hissing,  the  dog  is  tired  from  the 
chase  and  stands  looking  at  her  and  panting  "h,  h,  h"; 
c  (hard)  and  k  are  Ned  eating  cherries  so  fast  that  he  chokes  ^ 
on  a  cherry  stone.    P  is  a  steamboat  going  up  the  river  ^ 
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puflSng  slowly,  when  it  enters  the  lock  the  pufl&ng  is  very 
rapid;  s  and  9  are  a  hot  horseshoe  which  the  blacksmith 
plunges  into  cold  water;  t  is  a  clock;  d  some  doves;  g 
(hard)  an  old  frog  croaking,  g  (soft)  and  j  little  frogs 
answering;  z  and  s  (soft)  bees;  m  a  cow;  1  a  bell  on  the 
cow;  w  the  wind;  r  a  cross  dog;  v  a  trolley  car;  n  a 
spinning  wheel  and  b  the  baby  who  cannot  talk. 

Be  sure  these  sounds  are  taught  correctly.  Show  the 
children  over  and  over.  Be  as  careful  and  sure  as  the 
teachers  in  the  mute  school,  teaching  their  little  deaf  chil- 
dren to  talk.  F,  c,  k,  h,  p,  s  and  9  are  whisper  sounds, 
and  not  explosives,  as  some  children  are  allowed  to  give 
them.  To  teach  b  tell  them  to  say  "baby"  with  their 
mouths  shut.  It  is  great  fun  and  you  get  the  correct 
sound  instead  of  "buh."  For  1  have  them  put  their  fore- 
finger in  the  right  place  on  the  upper  jaw,  remove  the  finger 
and  place  tip  of  tongue  in  same  place;  the  soxmd  will  be 
exactly  correct.  Spend  much  time  on  m  and  n  or  the 
children  will  mix  the  soimds.  Insist  on  every  child  looking 
directly  at  you  so  you  can  see  if  each  one  places  his  mouth 
in  the  right  position. 

As  soon  as  we  know  two  sounds  we  begin  to  play  a  game. 
Ned  and  May,  a  cat  and  a  dog  are  chosen.  Ned  and  May 
start  for  their  walk,  the  dog  chases  the  cat  to  a  chair  post, 
where  she  turns,  hissing  furiously,  while  the  dog  sits  up  and 
pants.  Add  to  the  game  as  fast  as  new  soimds  are  learned. 
Have  a  child  stand  in  a  chair  for  a  cherry  tree.  Ned  and 
May  stop  and  pick  and  eat  cherries  until  Ned  chokes. 
They  stop  at  one  side  watching  the  steamboat  puff  up  the 
aisle  river  with  a  lock  made  of  two  children  standing  on 
the  seats  clasping  hands  across  the  river.  Grandfather 
comes  and  takes  them  to  town  to  have  the  horses  shod. 
When  they  get  back  they  go  to  dinner  while  the  old  eight- 
day  clock  ticks  out  the  time.  After  dinner  they  go  down 
to  teacher's  desk  dovecote  and  watch  the  doves  flying  about. 
Down  by  the  brook  on  a  stool  log  sits  old  granc&ather  frog 
croaking  his  g,  g,  g,  (hard)  while  the  little  frogs,  crouched 
near  by,  answer  "g,  g,  g,  (soft)  j,  j,  j."  By  this  same 
brook  they  start  to  pick  some  flowers,  but  the  bees 
buzzing  merrily  drive  them  away.  The  mooing  cow, 
driven  to  the  bam  by  the  hired  man,  holds  by  the  hand 
a  small  bell  which,  '*1,  1,  Td"  incessantly.  The  cross 
dog  chained  to  a  table  leg  growls  as  they  run  by.  As  they 
near  the  house  a  trolley  flies  past  them.  Just  then  a  severe 
wind  storm,  caused  by  several  children  standing  on  the 
desk,  makes  them  run  to  the  house.  On  entering  the 
house  they  hear  a  queer  buzzing  sound,  "n,  n,  n";  they 
follow  the  soimd  and  find  an  old  lady  spinning  (more  of 
this  old  lady  later).  Just  then  baby  comes  in,  holds  out 
her  cup  saying,  "b,  b,  b."  The  child  taking  the  part  of 
the  sound  carries  the  card  with  the  sound  so  he  will 
associate  his  part  with  the  right  sound  every  time. 

Another  dnll :  Give  the  cards  to  different  children.  Ask 
some  one  "Is  this  Olive?"  Child  replies,  "No,  it  is  the 
cross  dog."  Olive  then  gives  the  sound.  Still  another: 
Place  the  cards  on  ledge  of  board,  have  child  find  steamboat 
and  give  the  sound,  or  you  give  the  sound  and  have  child 
tell  what  makes  the  sound  before  he  finds  the  card.  Put 
the  letters  on  the  board  mixing  the  whisper  and  "  out  loud" 
sounds.  To  some  tune  the  children  know  sing  first  "la," 
then  point  to  the  sounds  on  the  board  and  sing  the  same 
tune.  We  usually  use  "Here's  a  ball  for  baby,"  singing 
one  sound  for  each  line  of  the  poem.  They  are  so  delighted 
to  puff  away  on  the  sounds  that  make  no  sound  and  com- 
ing out  strong  on  the  next  loud  one. 

Sound  names  of  objects  in  the  room,  children  point  and 
name  them.  Sound  names  of  objects  not  in  sight.  Sound 
the  sight  w^ords  the  children  have  had  and  let  some  one 
find  the  word.  Soxmd  each  child's  name  and  see  if  he 
recognizes  it.  The  children  do  not  sound  any  words. 
We  are  simply  preparing  to  make  phonics  do  what  they  are 
intended  to  — be  a  help  all  through  life.  The  application 
to  all  words  will  come  later  in  the  year. 

We  usually  take  two  sight  words  each  day.  At  first, 
take  two  that  look  wholly  imlike.  Make  a  list  of  the 
nouns  in  the  first  book  you  are  to  use.    The  words  in  the 


following  list  are  most  of  them  to  be  found  in  seven 
different  primers  examined.  Pay  no  attention  to  whether 
they  are  the  first  or  last  words  in  the  book;  or  if  not  in 
their  books  at  all,  it  will  do  no  harm  for  the  children  to 
know  them. 

List:  baby,  doll,  kitty,  drum,  wagon,  flag,  boy,  girl, 
father,  papa,  daddy,  mother,  mamma,  dog,  horse,  cow, 
tree,  apple,  pear,  plum,  fruit,  flowers,  bitd,  dove,  robin, 
bluebird;  chicken,  rabbit,  squirrel,  dieep,  milk,  water, 
book,  box,  pencil,  nest,  egg,  candy,  picture,  dress,  house, 
home,  automobile,  bicycle. 

I  put  pictures  on  the  board  with  the  word  under  it 
Father,  daddy  and  papa  need  but  one  picture;  mother  and 
manmm  but  one,  and  those  five  words  are  given  at  the  same 
time.  House  and  home  need  only  one  picture.  Also 
put  a  list  of  words  on  the  board  without  pictures.  Have 
both  lists  said  in  concert,  by  individual  children,  and  around 
the  class  every  day. 

For  drill  we  write  these  words  in  fish,  apples,  eggs,  nests, 
oranges,  trees,  carts,  stone  walls  and  everything  else  possi- 
ble, the  children  finding  and  telling  the  words.  One  drill 
the  children  like  is  a  house  as  large  as  can  be  made  on  the 
board  with  all  the  words  written  in  it,  a  brilliant  fire  of 
red,  yellow  and  orange  crayon  bursting  from  every  window 
and  the  roof.  The  children  armed  with  erasers  are  firemen 
and  rescue  all  the  words. 

Although  we  have  a  set  of  cards  that  come  with  our 
readers  we  do  not  use  them  now.  I  make  a  set  with  red 
script  letters.  We  play  hide-and-seek  with  these  cards; 
trade  those  we  have  (if  we  know  them)  for  others;  put 
them  in  sentences;  tell  what  we  would  do  if  we  had  what 
is  on  the  card  and  every  other  device  we  can  think  of  to  get 
where  we  know  every  word  instantly.  Just  one  more 
drill;  give  half  the  children  a  card,  eadi  child  tells  who  or 
what  ^e  is  and  a  child  without  a  card  tells  something 
about  her.  "I  am  a  pencil."  "You  can  write."  "I 
am  daddy."  "He  is  at  the  shop."  "I  am  a  book."  "I 
will  read  you."    "I  am  a  baby."    "I  will  rock  you." 

Now  for  the  reading.  Yes,  we  read  twice  a  day  with  no 
words  but  nouns.  It  is  simply  word  drill  in  another 
form;  the  children  think  they  are  reading;  they  are 
learning  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  sound  of  their  own  voices; 
they  are  learning  to  read  clearly  and  with  good  expression; 
and  they  are  interested,  all  of  which  is  needful  for  good 
reading. 

Don't  say  you  can't  draw,  for  very  crude  drawing  an- 
swers the  purpose.  A  few  lines  means  more  to  these  babies 
than  the  most  finished  picture.  As  you  put  the  work  on 
the  board  before  your  class,  it  necessarily  must  be  done 
rapidly  if  you  hold  their  attention.  If  you  do  not  object 
to  soiled  hands  and  to  cleaning  a  messy  board,  use  colored 
crayon  for  your  drawing. 

What  is  on  the  board? 

What  the  children  will  read. 

The  baby  is  on  the  table. 
The  doll  is  under  the  table. 
The  bab)r  is  in  the  swing. 
The  doll  is  under  the  swing. 
The  baby;  is  in  the  boat. 
The  doll  is  on  the  box. 
The  baby  is  in  the  barn. 
The  doll  is  on  the  book. 

That  the  book  and  the  bam  are  the  same  size  will  make 
no  difference  to  the  children.  In  the  morning  we  read 
only  the  new  words,  in  the  afternoon  we  read  all  the  words 
we  have  had. 

At  first  you  will  have  to  question  as  you  work.  "What 
is  this?"  "A  table."  "What  is  on  the  table?"  'A 
baby."  "TeU  it  all  to  me."  "A  baby  is  on  the  table." 
Several  may  have  to  try  before  you  get  what  you  want. 
"What  is  this  word?"  "Doll."  "Where  is  the  doU?" 
"  Under  the  table."  Who  can  read  it?  "  Draw  the  swing; 
ask  what  it  is.    Write  baby;  ask  what  it  is.    Ask  "Where 
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IS  the  baby  now?  "  After  a  few  days,  without  any  question- 
ing they  will  read  as  fast  as  you  can  write.  You  can  use  the 
same  drawings  day  after  day  by  varying  the  order,  or  you 
can  use  different  ones  every  time. 

After  reading  it  tell  some  one  to  find  the  box.  Read 
about  it  or  find  anyone  you  choose  and  read  it.  Tell 
them  to  "  Close  your  eyes  and  do  not  peep,"  erase  one,  chil- 
dren look  and  tell  what  is  gone.  Vary  this  by  having  them 
turn  around  while  you  erase,  then  look  and  see  what  is 
gone. 

Say  nothing  about  the  plural  form;  the  children  will  read 
correctly  if  you  use  only  words  ending  in  s. 

Some  of  your  brighter  children  will  weave  several  words 
into  one  sentence,  others  will  use  but  one  word.  Accept 
whichever  is  given. 

Don't  follow  this  or  any  other  reading  system  blindly, 
make  it  your  own  and  change  where  you  can  improve  it. 
Lowell  said,  "We  do  not  ask  where  people  get  their  hints, 
but  what  they  make  of  them. 

The  following  is  the  last  lesson  I  gave  last  year  in  Septem- 
ber. This  was  put  on  the  board  at  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  children  saw  something  new  —  a  board  full  instead 
of  clean.  Most  of  them  began  reading  and  talking  about 
it  before  school,  so  were  fully  prepared  to  read  when  class 
time  came. 
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Six  pears  are  on  the  table. 
One  kitty  is  under  the  table. 
Daddy  and  his  horse  are  in  the  barn. 
Mamma  is  outside  of  the  barn. 
The  flag  is  on  top  of  the  barn. 
The  bird  is  under  the  flag. 
The  nest  is  under  the  fence. 
Baby  and  father  are  after  three  cows. 
The  sheep  is  in  the  meadow. 
The  tree  is  out  in  the  lot. 
Mother  is  home. 
My  dress  is  in  the  house. 
I  see  a  picture  in  the  house. 
The  flowers  are  in  the  yard. 
Father's  bicycle  is  leaning  up  against  the 
house. 
Two  dogs  are  in  the  dog-house. 

Papa  is  by  the  dpg-house^.^^      GqqqIc 
Our  automobile  is  in  thrgarage.  o 
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The  bluebird  is  flying  over  the  chicken- 
coop. 

Five  chickens  are  in  the  coop. 

Seven  doves  are  in  the  dove-house. 

Nine  rabbits  are  under  the  dove-house. 

The  plums  are  in  the  basket. 

The  milk  is  in  the  milk-can. 

The  tea-kettle  is  full  of  water. 

My  book  and  my  pencil  and  my  pencil-box 
are  in  my  book  bag. 

The  flowers  are  in  the  vase. 

The  candy  is  in  the  box. 


The  boy  is  drawing  the  wagon  and  he's  got 
fruit  in  it. 

The  apples  are  in  the  tree. 

The  squirrel  is  in  the  tree. 

The  robin  is  hatching  the  eggs. 

The  boy  is  reading  his  book  and  the  boy  is  in 
the  hammock  and  the  boy  has  dropped  his 
drum  and  it  is  on  the  ground. 

The  girl  is  in  the  swing. 

The  girl  and  the  girl's  doll  are  in  the  swing. 

The  wagon  is  under  the  swing. 

The  house  is  by  the  tree. 


September  Poster 

(These  patterns  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Miss  J.  Holm, 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.) 

The  first  weeks  of  school  are  usually  devoted  to  water 
washes  in  drawing.  To  make  something  attractive  to  the 
children  and  still  use  the  material  necessary  to  the  first 
steps  in  drawing,  I  planned  this  poster. 

Water  is  applied  to  the  drawing  paper  with  a  brush,  then 
painted  with  the  color  desired.  In  this  poster  the  red 
and  the  blue  washes  were  used.  The  patterns  of  the 
boys  and  girls  were  hektographed  on  the  tinted  paper 
and  cut  out  by  the  children.  The  man  selling  the  balloons 
is  colored  with  brown  crayon. 

The  balloons  are  1"  circles  cut  out  of  the  six  standard 
colors,  or  parquetry  circles  can  be  used  if  desired.  A 
black  line  represents  the  string  on  the  balloon.  A  picket 
fence  in  brown  forms  the  background.  The  whole  is 
mounted  on  brown  oatmeal  wall  paper  and  the  result  is 
an  attractive  poster  enjoyed  by  each  child  because  of  his 
share  in  making  it. 


Teaching  the  Alphabet 

M.  A.  D. 

Just  before  I  was  ready  to  teach  the  letters  this  year,  I 
put  the  alphabet  in  capitals  and  small  letters  on  the  board 
and  taught  the  alphabet  song.  It  proved  to  be  a  favorite 
song  with  the  children  and  it  was  sung  once  a  day  as  I 
pointed  to  the  capitals  or  small  letters  on  the  board. 


ABC  Song 


2i 


m 


iEEi 


t3tZI*= 


^ 


B      C      D      E      F 


II        I        J       K 


t 


=3^ 


L     M    N    O 


i^ 


:^-=X 


tm 


Q      R      S 


U     V      W 


O      dear    mel       I      can  not  say  my     A      B      C. 

For  seat  work,  I  hektographed  the  capitals  and  small 
letters  on  sti£F  paper,  8'^  x  2  .  Each  child  used  this  as  a 
guide  in  putting  the  alphabet  on  his  desk  from  the  box  of 
word  builders.  It  seemed  remarkable  that  the  letters  were 
so  soon  learned,  comparing  with  other  years. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
OPQRSTUVWXYZ&c 

abcdefg    hijklmno 
pqrstuvwxyz 
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THE  STORY  TELLING  PAGE 


Five  Little  Pennies 

Alice  E,  Allen 
I 

William  Gray  Goes  Visiting 

MELISSA  MAUD  pulled  down  all  the  shades.  She 
stirred  the  fire  in  the  little  open  stove  in  the  sitting- 
room.  The  big  lamp  was  already  lighted  on  the 
table.  But  she  lighted  two  or  three  more  and  set 
them  here  and  there  to  make  everything  bright  and  warm. 
Robert  and  Herbert  were  at  the  table  trying  to  read  in 
their  new  reading  books.  Peter  was  in  the  big  old  rocker 
by  the  kitchen  stove  with  two  cats  in  his  lap.  The  cats 
were  both  soimd  asleep,  and  Peter  was  half  asleep  himself. 
Beatrice  was  still  in  her  high  chair  at  the  table. 

If  you  had  knocked  at  the  door  that  rainy  September 
evening,  and  asked  for  Robert  or  Herbert  or  Peter  or  Bea- 
trice, or  even  Melissa  Maud,  herself,  Melissa  Maud  would 
have  look^  surprised  enough.  For  in  the  little  village 
of  Brookside,  where  they  had  lived  all  their  lives,  Melissa 
Maud  Penny  and  her  little  half-brothers  and  sisters  had 
funny  short  names  which  were  used  so  much  that  almost 
nobody  remembered  their  long  ones.  Melissa  Maud  was 
Lis^.  Robert  and  Herbert,  who  weren't  twins,  but  who 
might  about  as  well  have  been,  were  Bob  and  Burt.  Peter 
was  Pet.  And  Beatrice  was  Trixy.  They  were  all  the 
five  little  Pennies.  And  their  bit  of  a  home,  which  was  on 
the  sandy  hiUside  just  above  the  village,  was  laughingly 
called  "The  Bank." 

It  was  a  big  family  to  bring  up.  Lissy  wasn't  surprised 
that  her  little  step^mother  had  been  tired  out  and  died 
when  Trixy  was  still  a  wee  baby.  That  was  almost  two 
years  ago,  and  ever  since  then,  Lissy's  hands  had  been 
more  then  full.  Of  coiu-se,  Father  helped.  But  Father 
Jiad  the  little  farm  to  look  after,  he  earned  the  mail 


from  the  village  post-office  up  one  of  the  long  roads  into 
the  hills,  so  he  couldn't  be  expected  to  look  after  babies 
very  much. 

The  rain  splashed  against  the  windows.  The  wind  blew. 
But  the  fire  burned  with  cheery  little  cracks  and  sputters 
and  helped  the  lamps  make  things  cozy.  Lissy  was  happy. 
School  had  just  commenced  in  the  village.  Bob  and  Burt 
and  Pet  all  went  now  —  to-day  had  been  Pet's  first  day. 
Lissy  had  gone  with  him,  carrying  Trixy  in  her  arms,  to 
see  that  he  got  started  right. 

"He's  just  five,  and  the  dearest  baby!"  she  cried  to  the 
bright-eyed  little  girl,  who  said  she  was  the  new  teacher. 
"But  do  you  think  you  can  manage  all  these  children? 
Maybe,  I'd  better  take  Pet  back  with  me.  I'm  used  to 
babies." 

"I  can  manage  them,"  said  the  little  teacher.  Miss 
Doris  Dean,  her  name  was  —  just  the  prettiest  name, 
Lissy  thought.  "But  why  don't  you  come  to  school  your- 
self, Melissa  Maud?" 

"With  four  children?"  cried  Lissy.  "And  all  the  meals 
to  get,  and  all  the  work  to  do?  And  clothes  to  mend? 
And  stockings?  Me  come  to  school?  I'd  have  to  bring 
Trixy  with  me!    How  could  I,  Miss  Dean?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Dean.  She  smiled  at  Lissy 
"  It  doesn't  look  easy,  does  it?  But  you  are  only  thirteen, 
you  say,  Melissa  Maud?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lissy.  "But  I  guess  I  was  bom  old  and 
can't  get  much  older.  So  maybe  it  won't  matter  much, 
if  I  wait  and  go  when  Trixy  begins.  That  will  be  only 
three  years  more." 

This  was  one  thing  that  made  Lissy  happy  to-night.  She 
thought  it  all  over  as  she  splashed  about  in  the  dishpan. 
Trixy  clattered  gaily  with  a  pie  tin  and  a  spoon  at  the  table. 
Peter  slept  on.  Bob  and  Burt  read  in  funny  loud  voices, 
not  a  bit  like  their  own. 

"She  looks  just  like  a  person  who  can  think  of  ways," 
Lissy  told  the  cream  pitcher,  "if  ske  is  little  and  pink 
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and  pretty.  Her  name  ought  to  be  Doris  Dear  instead 
of  Doris  Dean.    I  wish  John  could  see  hef  once! " 

When  Melissa  Maud's  thoughts  reached  John,  they 
forgot  even  pretty  little  Doris  Dean.  For  John  was  her 
big  brother  —  the  only  big  Penny  of  the  Penny  children. 
He  had  left  The  Bank  five  years  before,  and  had  been  hard 
at  work  ever  since  in  a  store  in  the  dty.  He  was  twenty- 
one  now.  Sometimes  he  sent  home  hats  and  dresses  for 
LiGsy  or  the  baby  he'd  never  seen.  Sometimes  he  sent 
suits  for  the  boys.  It  was  a  good  thing,  Lissy  thought, 
that  there  was  a  big  Penny  besides  Father.  For  Father's 
money  couldn't  do  much  more  than  feed  all  of  them  and 
buy  ^oes  and  stockings  and  wood  and  coal  and  all  the 
things  you  had  to  have.  Poor  Father  —  he  did  look  so  old 
and  sad!    lissy  wished  he  didn't. 

Lissy  finished  the  dishes.  She  carried  them  away  and 
act  the  table  and  swept  the  kitchen.  She  moved  Peter, 
chair  and  all,  into  the  sitting-room.  She  took  Trixy  out 
of  the  high  chair  to  imdress  her. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  the  wind  and  rain,  on  the  unused 
front  door  of  The  Bank,  soimded  a  loud  knock. 

Clutching  Trixy  with  one  hand,  Lissy  reached  for  Pet 
with  the  other.  Peter  was  the  beauty  of  the  Penny  family. 
And  Lissy  was  quite  sure  he  would  be  carried  off  some  day. 

"Rat-a-tat-tat!"  called  the  old  knocker  again. 

"Here,  Bob,"  cried  Lissy,  after  that  first  frightened 
minute,  "you  take  Pet  and  the  cats  and  all  —  hold  them 
tight  every  minute.  Burt,  you  take  Trixy.  Don't  let  her 
slip  away  from  you,  whatever  you  do.  She's  dreadful 
8lq)py — Trixy  is.  And  all  of  you  go  out  in  the  kitchen 
and  I'll  shut  the  door.    Then  I'll  go  see  who's  come." 

When  Bob  was  firmly  seated  on  the  old  lounge  in  the 
comer,  Pet  and  the  two  kittens  fast  asleep  in  his  lap,  and 
Burt  in  a  chair  was  holding,  as  best  he  could,  wide-awake, 
"slippy"  Trixy,  Lissy  started  to  the  door.  She  shaded 
her  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  lamp  she  carried  and  peered 
into  the  dark  hall.  Then  setting  the  lamp  on  a  little  stand, 
she  went  boldly  to  the  front  door.  She  unlocked  it  and 
unbolted  it.    She  opened  it  wide. 

On  Uie  porch,  drenched  with  rain,  was  a  girl.  All  Lissy 
could  see  of  her  face  was  a  pair  of  dark  anxious  eyes  that 
looked  out  from  an  opening  in  the  shawl  she  held  tightly 
togetner  imder  her  chin.  Of  coiurse,  she  was  a  stranger. 
Anyone  in  Brookside  would  have  known  that  the  Pennies 
never  used  the  front  door  of  The  Bank  except  for  something 
very  important. 

"Won't  you  walk  in?"  said  Lissy. 

"I'll  come  in  out  of  the  wind,  please,*'  said  the  girl. 

She  came  into  the  little  hall  and  shut  the  door. 

"I'm  Jane  —  one  of  the  maids  from  Overbrook  —  the 
big  stone  house  up  the  road,"  she  began. 

"Overbrook  House  has  been  closed  ever  since  I  was  a 
baby,"  cried  Lissy.    "You  can't  mean  that  one." 

"Yes,"  said  Jane.  "It  isn't  closed  any  more.  Mr. 
Brooke,  himself,  has  opened  it.  We  all  came  to-day.  And 
we  hunted  and  hunted  and  himted  in  every  box  and  trunk 
and  bag,  and  we  can't  find  Miss  Marjory's  Teddy  Bear. 
And  Miss  Marjory  can't  and  won't  go  to  sleep  without 
her  Teddy.  Mrs.  Brown  has  tried  everything.  Miss 
Marjory's  so  delicate,  she'll  cry  herself  sick.  Then  what 
will  her  father  say?  He's  sent  us  all  here  just  to  see  if  the 
country  won't  make  her  strong  and  well.  Then  to  have 
this  happen  —  and  all  over  a  Teddy  Bear.  And  I  just 
started  out  to  see  if  I  couldn't  borrow  one  somewhere. 
Would  you  take  pity  on  us?  You  would  if  you  knew  Miss 
Marjory.  She's  so  little  and  sickly  and  she  loves  her  Teddy 
so.  Mrs.  Brown  has  telephoned  to  the  city  for  one,  but 
it  can't  get  here  till  to-morrow  night.  Would  you  lend  us 
one?" 

Lissy  looked  so  full  of  sympathy  that  the  girl  was  sure 
she'd  come  to  the  right  place. 

"^y,  I  would  in  a  minute,"  she  cried.  "Of  course,  I 
would ^  the  poor  dear  baby  wanting  her  Teddy  Bear  so! 
But,  you  see,  we  haven't  any." 

"No  Teddy  Bear?"  cried  the  girl.  "One  of  the  men 
helping  us  at  Overbrook  said  there  were  five  children  here." 


•  Four,"  corrected  Lissy.  She  stood  as  tall  and  straight 
as  she  could.  "You  can  see  for  yoiurself  that  I'm  grown 
up.  But  we  haven't  a  single  Teddy  Bear.  Pet  wants 
one  and  so  does  Trixy.  But  there's  not  much  money  for 
Teddy  Bears  after  feeding  and  clothing  all  of  us." 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  but  quite  as  if  she  didn't  see  how 
any  home  with  children  in  it  could  get  along  without  a 
Teddy  Bear.  "Well,  I  may  as  well  go  on  then.  Would 
there  be  any  at  any  of  the  stores,  do  you  think?" 

"No,"  said  Lissy.  "And  the  next  house  is  too  far  away 
—  and  there  wouldn't  be  any  there,  anyway.  But,  pleasei 
wouldn't  William  Gray  do?" 

"William  Gray?"  said  the  girl. 

"Our  little  gray  cuddly  cat,"  said  Lissy  eagerly.  "Pet 
just  loves,  him  and  so  do  Trixy  and  the  boys.  They  hug 
him  tight  and  he  never  scratches  or  bites  or  anything.  He's 
better-natured  than  Patridc  White,  the  white  kitten.  But 
Pat  is  really  smarter.  Do  just  come  in,  while  I  show  you 
William  Gray.  I'm  most  sure  the  little  girl  would  like 
him." 

The  girl  followed  Lissy  into  the  little  warm  sitting-room. 
Lissy  dashed  out  into  the  kitchen  where  the  boys  still  sat, 
each  holding  a  baby.  She  caught  up  a  sleepy  gray  kitten 
with  long,  soft,  fluffy  fur,  and  carried  him  back  to  the  girl 
in  the  sitting-room. 

"Here's  William  Gray,"  she  said.  "Don't  you  think 
he  would  do?" 

"Oh,  what  ji  beauty!"  cried  the  girl.  "And  Miss  Mar- 
jory's never  ilad  a  real  live  pet.  Maybe  she  will  like  him. 
Oh,  I  do  thank  you!" 

"I  hope  she'll  like  William  Gray,"  said  Lissy  anxiously. 
*'And,  please,  when  her  Teddy  Bear  comes,  will  you  send 
him  back?    Or  the  boys  can  come  for  him." 

"I'll  bring  hkn  back,  myself,  tomorrow,"  said  the  girl. 
Then  she  and  William  Gray  went  away  in  the  rain. 

After  the  boys  and  Trixy  had  gone  to  bed,  Father  came 
in. 

Of  course,  Lissy  had  to  tell  him  the  great  news  that  tiie 
big  house  up  the  hill  was  open.  Father  didn't  seem  sur- 
prised at  ti^t,  though.  Then  she  told  how  little  Miss 
Marjory's  Teddy  Bear  couldn't  be  found,  how  a  maid  had 
come  to  borrow  one  and  she  had  lent  William  Gray.  And 
the  little  girl  wasn't  well,  and  they  were  going  to  stay  till 
she  was.  And  Bob  and  Burt  and  Pet  were  going  for  Wil- 
liam Gray  the  next  day  after  school,  and  — 

Just  here,  Lissy  paused  for  breath.  And  her  handsome, 
easy-going  father  spoke  sternly. 

"You  are  none  of  you  to  go  to  Overbrook  for  the  cat, 
nor  for  an)rthing  else,  as  long  as  this  family  is  there.  Do 
you  understand,  Melissa  Maud?" 

"  I  imderstand  that  we  are  not  to  go.  Daddy,"  said  Lissy. 
*'But  I  don't  understand  just  why." 

Lissy  had  been  the  little  mother  so  long.  And  she  and 
Father  usually  did  talk  things  over  together. 

"Never  mind  why,  this  time,"  said  Father.  You  are 
not  to  go." 


Fall  Nature  Story 

C.  O.  N.  N. 

I  wonder  why  teachers  work  so  little  with  the  fall  flowers 
and  leaves.  They  afford  excellent  opportunity  to  teach 
observation,  names  of  flowers  and  leaves,  the  source  of  all 
color  and  that  all  color  in  nature  is  due  to  absorption. 

Make  an  ^ort  to  get  in  some  nature  work  with  them 
this  year.  Organize  a  Bright  Eyes  Society.  Take  for 
your  motto,  "Keep  Looking." 

The  source  of  all  color  may  be  made  dear  by  the  use 
of  the  prism,  catching  the  colors  on  a  piece  of  white  paper. 

Tell  the  "Story  of  the  Simbeams,"  and  dramatize  thus: 

Have  garden  of  children,  as  many  as  you  like;  each  child 
holds  a  flower.  Have  the  sue  primary  colors,  as  shown  by 
prism,  represented. 

Have  six  fairies  wearing  wings,  representing  six  primary 

;. 
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colors,  dance  around  flower  the  color  of  wings  worn,  each 
one  doing  its  work. 

Have  music  suggesting  quick  but  light  step  of  a  fairy. 

Follow  up  with  many  other  color  tests,  and  annex  color 
taught  to  first  work  in  drawing. 

The  Story  of  the  Sunbeams 
In  a  house  as  high  as  the  sky  and  as  wide  as  the  world 
there  lived  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  little  fairies.  One 
little  fairy  wore  a  red  dress,  one  wore  an  orange  color^ 
dress,  one  wore  a  yellow  dress,  one  a  green  dress,  one  a  blue 
dress  and  one  a  violet  colored  dress. 

Now  the  little  fairy  who  wore  the  red  dress  was  called 
Little  Red  Light;  the  little  faity  who  wore  the  orange 
colored  dress  was  called  Little  Orange  Light;  the  litUe 
fairy  who  wore  the  yellow  dress  was  called  Little  Yellow 


Light;  the  little  fairy  who  wore  the  green  dress  was  called 
Little  Green  Light;  the  little  fairy  who  wore  the  blue 
dress  was  called  Little  Blue  Light  and  the  little  fairy  who 
wore  the  violet  colored  dress,  was  called  Little  Violet  Light* 

One  day  Little  R-Light,  Little  0-Light,  Little  Y-Light, 
Little  G-Light,  Little  B-Light  and  Little  V-Light  came 
down  to  earth  and  danced  around  a  garden,  working  on 
the  different  plants.  R-Light  put  a  beautiful  red  flower 
on  one  plant;  0-Light  put  an  orange  colored  flower  on 
one;  Y-Light  a  yellow  flower;  G-Light  put  beautiful 
stems  and  leaves  on  all  the  plants;  B-Light  put  a  blue 
flower  on  one,  and  V-Light  put  a  violet  colored  flower  on 
one. 

So  LitUe  R-Light,  LitUe  0-Light,  LItUe  Y-Light, 
Little  G-Light,  Little  B-Light  and  Litde  V-Light  all  did 
their  part  to  make  a  beautiful  garden. 


A  story  Picture 


The  Cracks  in  the  Wall 

Harbiet  Huntino  Pierson 
There  used  to  be  cracks  in  my  bedroom  wall;  Then  a  giant  came  and  climbed  the  stairs 

Oh,  they  were  the  greatest  fun!  The  ones  that  were  high  and  steep  — 


I  studied  them  all  as  I  lay  in  bed. 
And  made  up  stories  out  of  my  head, 
A  story  for  every  one. 

The  wavy  cracks  were  the  ocean  dunes, 

And  the  slanting  ones  were  towers 
Of  a  grand  old  castle  beside  the  sea, 
Where  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree 
Danced  through  the  livelong  hours. 

The  zigzag  cracks  were  flights  of  stairs. 

Winding  up  from  the  street; 
One  with  great  steps,  for  a  giant's  stride, 
And  one  with  tiny  ones  close  beside. 

Just  right  for  a  fairy's  feet. 

One  crack  was  the  arch  of  the  castle  gate, 

Through  which,  on  one  fateful  day. 
The  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree 
Went  down  to  the  shore  beside  the  sea, 
And  merrily  sailed  away. 


And  stole  from  a  bed  in  the  castle  there 
Two  children,  dainty  and  sweet  and  fair„ 
While  the  servants  lay  asleep. 

But  the  fairies  flew  with  noiseless  feet 

Up  the  tiny  stairs,  and  lo, 
They  saved  the  babes  from  the  giant's  power,. 
And  threw  him  down  from  the  belfry  tower. 

Into  the  sea  below. 

It's  a  lovely  story,  I  think;   don't  you? 

Oh,  I  made  them  by  the  score! 
But,  alas!    I  came  home  from  school  one  night, 
And  my  bedroom  was  papered  in  blue  and  white; 

My  cracks  were  seen  no  more. 

Well,  I  tried  to  act  as  if  I  were  pleased. 

And  I  think  I  did  it  well; 
But  that  night  in  bed  I  cried  and  cried; 
I  felt  as  though  some  of  my  friends  had  died;  T 

(But  of  course  you  will  never  tell!)  OQlC 
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Family  Circle  Seats 
First  Grades 
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Maude  Moore 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

THE  picture  of  a  sturdy  little  school-boy  with  hi% 
back  bent  over  a  desk  and  his  chubby  legs  dangling 
from  his  seat  no  longer  is  typical  of  the  First  Grade 
in  many  places. 

Not  that  the  lads  of  these  classes  are  any  the  less  sturdy 
than  their  fellows  in  other  first  grades;  for  it  is  not  that, 
but  the  absence  of  the  old-style  desk  and  seat  that  makes 
the  modem  picture  different. 

The  little  desk,  with  its  slanting  top,  its  ever-present 
pencil  groove  and  its  covered  recess  for  books  and  "  things, " 
IS  going  the  road  of  the  rattan  stick,  the  old  school  beadi, 
and  the  slate  and  sponge.  It  is  going  surely  and  ny  so 
slowly  either.  It  has  been  taken  out  and  replaced  by  a 
simple  but  comfortable  little  high-backed  chair. 

The  "family"  idea  of  seating  the  children  they  call  that 
which  is  being  put  into  operation. 

Instead  of  rows  of  desks,  there  is  a  circle  of  chairs  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  on  the  other  side  there  are  several 
small  tables,  eadi  accommodating  eight  or  ten  children. 
In  the  middle  of  the  circular  row,  opposite  the  entrance, 
called  the  "gate,"  by  wHch  all  must  enter  the  circle,  sits 
the  teacher  with  unobstructed  view  of  every  child. 

Everywhere  it  has  been  tried  it  has  b«en  pronounced 
a  great  advancement  over  the  desk  system.  It  makes  the 
members  of  the  class  more  like  members  of  one  big  family 
and  brings  them  closer  to  the  teacher,  both  bodily  and  in 
spirit.  With  no  desk  before  them  they  have  no  books, 
pencils,  etc.,  to  play  with,  consequently  their  attention  is 
focused  upon  the  teacher  or  upon  any  other  speaker,  and 
there  is  naught  to  distract  their  attention.  Thus  it  in- 
creases the  power  of  concentration  by  taking  from  the 
pupil  disturbing  influences  and  putting  the  children  almost 
under  the  teacher^s  hand.  When  she  talks  to  them  it  is 
much  as  if  they  were  sitting  at  their  mother's  knees,  and 
the  feeling  that  they  are  being  taught  is  lost.  It  wears  off 
any  self-consciousness  and  gives  ease  and  comfort  of  mind 
and  body. 
>lt  enables  the  pupils  to  move  about  more  freely,  while  the 
frequent  passing  from  chairs  to  tables  affords  exercise  for 
the  young  bodies.  The  children  march,  games  are  played, 
stories  dramatized,  etc.,  in  the  circle,  and  because  of  the 
close  proximity  all  are  enthusiastic  and  all  feel  interested 


and  happy,  even  though  only  a  part  of  the  school 
participates. 

In  occupation- work,  time  and  energy  are  saved  the  teacher, 
as  fewer  utensils  are  needed,  and  fewer  steps  taken.  One  or 
two  paste-jars,  water-pans,  etc.,  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  each  table.  With  the  old  style  desk  each  pupil  must 
have  one  of  each.  When  the  small  scissors  or  materials 
of  any  kind  are  to  be  used,  one  box  or  package  of  each 
is  placed  in  the  center  of  each  table  and  each  child  reaches 
in  and  helps  himself. 

Much  energy  is  saved  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  by  not 
having  to  stand.  She  would  look  out  of  place  standing  in 
the  circle  of  sitting  children.  She  sits  on  a  comfortable 
low  chair  opposite  the  "gate,"  or  entrance  to  the  circle, 
and  all  in  the  circle  can  see,  hear,  and  imderstand  without 
any  effort  or  distraction.  She  has  their  undivided  attention 
during  all  the  work,  and  it  is  especially  helpful  during 
the  morning- talk,  language,  story-teUing,  reading,  and  music 
periods.  In  sense-training  and  in  dramatization  there  is  no 
obstruction  to  their  free  and  quick  participation,  and  thus 
time  is  saved  and  greater  interest  manifested. 

All  are  closer  to  the  blackboard  than  under  the  old  system 
of  seating  and  as  I  said  before  this  facilitates  very  greatly 
the  work  in  reading  and  language. 

The  former,  as  all  good  teachers  know,  must  be  from 
the  blackboard  wholly  for  from  five  to  eight  weeks  and  must 
consbt  of  as  much  action  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

Even  when  reading  from  books  conversation  and  drama- 
tization is  made  easier  and  time  is  saved  because  pupils 
can  quickly  step  into  the  circle,  book  in  hand,  and  carry 
on  conversations  with  more  naturalness,  and  act,  play, 
or  dramatize  the  parts  more  expressively  and  without  any 
loss  of  time. 

The  latter  should  be  action  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it,  and  in  these  days  of  real  language  teaching,  much 
is  developed  by  games,  plays,  dramatized  stories,  etc., 
and  in  all  of  this  the  space  inside  the  circle  where  all  can 
see  and  enjoy  is  conducive  to  excellent  work.  EacL  and 
every  one  participates  in  spirit  if  not  in  body. 

Let  me  explain  a  little  as  to  the  beginning  reading.  As  I 
have  said  before,  it  must  be  done  for  several  weeks  wholly 
from  the  blackboard.  Why  not  from  chart,  do  you  ask? 
Simply  because  pupils  so  soon  leam  things  by  position, 
and  they  will  leam  the  sentences  on  the  chart  by  position 
rather  than  as  sentences.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the 
very  same  sentences  that  you  think  they  know  on  the  chart, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  majority  of  pupils  do  not  know 
them,  unless,  perhaps,  you  iiay^  ^rked  the  cliart  and 
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blackboard  together  and  have  spent  many,  many  tunes 
too  much  tune  on  what  could  have  been  accomplished 
better,  easier,  and  in  less  time  in  another  and  a  better  way. 

No  chart  can  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the 
necessary  itepetition  of  words  in  differently  constructed 
sentences.  Hence  it  means  the  constantly  reading  over 
the  same  pages  of  the  chart  until,  as  I  have  said,  the  sen- 
tences are  learned  by  position.  Therefore,  the  blackboard 
must  be  used  wholly  for  reading  until  the  pupils  have  ob- 
tained a  fair-sized  vocabulary  of  stock,  or  sight,  words. 

No  person  who  thinks  will  dispute  tiiat  a  child's  life  is 
largely  made  up  of  action,  and  his  birthright  is  free  motor 
activity.  Self-activity  is  the  law  of  the  mind.  The  be- 
ginning reading  matter  should  be  full  of  action.  It  is 
believed  that  games  furnish  a  better  field  for  the  develop- 
ment of  child  nature  than  any  other  exercises  ever  employed 
in  the  school  course.  By  means  of  them  the  power  to 
think  quickly,  to  judge,  to  act,  as  well  as  to  learn  politeness 
or  good  manners,  can  be  unconsciously  acquired.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  in  the  beginning  of  reading 
advantage  be  taken  of  the  child's  natural  impulse  to  imitate 
and  to  play.    To  illustrate: 

Lesson  1    Come! 

The  first  sentence  taught  is  the  imperative  sentence, 
Come  I 

The  teacher  wriUs^  not  prints,  in  a  large  hand,  the  word 
as  above,  on  the  blackboard,  and  calls  upon  some  pupil 
to  do  what  it  commands.  If  you  happen  to  have  in  your 
room  a  pupil  who  was  in  the  first  grade  the  year  before, 
call  upon  him.    If  you  have  no  pupil  in  the  room  who  knows 


has  acted  it.  Always  do  this!  Never,  never j  never, 
neglect  to  write  yoiu*  one-word  commands  with  a  capital 
letter  and  a  period. 

Always  be  extremely  careful  in  writing  your  sentences 
on  the  blackboard  to  not  only  write  in  a  large^  legible  hand 
(a»  absolute  necessity),  but  to  always  have  the  capitals  and 
the  correct  punctuation  marks  in  and  at  the  end  of  the 
sentences.  Call  attention  to  these  marks  constantly,  and 
it  will  help  wonderfully  in  the  reading  and  assist  much  in 
reading  from  the  reader  later.  It  is  also  a  great  help  in  the 
language  work. 

In  using  these  action-words  as  imperative  sentences, 
first,  the  pupil  reads  the  sentence  to  himself:  second,  he 
acts  the  sentence  or  does  what  it  requires;  third,  he  tells 
the  sentence  aloud.  If  any  objects  are  needed  they  should 
be  on  hand  in  full  view  of  the  pupils. 

Lesson  2    Go 

First,  write  the  sentence  of  Lesson  1  on  the  board  and 
have  it  acted  several  times.  Then,  when  you  are  ready 
to  introduce  this  second  lesson,  have  the  first  acted  by  a 
last  year's  pupil  (or  act  it  yourself  as  directed  in  Lesson  1), 
and  while  the  pupil  is  still  out  front,  write  the  sentence 
in  this  lesson  on  the  board  and  tell  him  to  do  what  it  com- 
mands. He  may  say  as  he  proceeds  to  his  seat,  "Go." 
Or,  when  he  has  reached  his  seat,  you  may  ask, "  What  did  it 
tell  you,  or  command  you,  to  do?"  when  he  will  answer 
merely,  *'Go."  The  other  pupils  having  watched  and 
listened  attentively  are  now  ready  to  act  the  new  command. 
Have  this  acted  by  all  the  pupDs  in  the  class. 
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the  word,  the  teacher  calls  one  of  the  pupils  to  the  front  of 
^he  room  and  has  him  act  as  teacher,  while  the  teacher  takes 
the  part  of  pupil.  You  tell  him  he  must  tell  you  to  do  what 
the  word  commands,  or,  what  "the  chalk  tells  you  to  do." 
Then  you  act  the  command  by  going  to  the  "teacher." 
The  "teacher"  asks,  "What  did  the  sentence  tell  you  to 
do?"  You  merely  say,  "Come."  Have  another  pupil 
act  as  the  teacher  and  repeat.  Then  have  one  of  the  pupils 
act  the  command.  Many  will  be  ready  by  this  time,  as 
all  children  like  action-work  of  any  kind.  When  a  child 
has  finished  acting  a  sentence  say,  "That  will  do,  thank 
you,"  or  only  "I  thank  you."  He  will  know  by  this  that 
he  is  dismissed,  and  you  are  teaching  him  good  manners 
at  the  same  time. 

Erase  a  sentence  every  time  a  child  acts  it  and  write  it 
anew  for  each  and  every  child.  This  gains  and  holds  their 
attention  better,  and  the  very  fact  Uiat  they  watch  you 
write  it  so  often  causes  them  to  visualize  the  quicker  and 
better.  ^  Have  every  pupil  in  the  class  act  the  command!  Have 
the  pupil  say  merely  the  one  word  of  the  sentence  after  he 


Lesson  3    Play 

Either  use  first  some  pupil  each  time  who  knows  the  new 
words,  or  else  take  the  part  of  the  pupil  yoiu-self .  Introduce 
this  lesson  with  Lesson  1  as  previously  directed.  When  the 
pupil  has  responded  to  the  command  of  Lesson  1  —  while 
he  is  in  the  front  of  the  room  —  write  the  command  of  this 
lesson  on  the  board  and  have  it  acted.  When  the  child 
has  played  a  few  moments  write  the  command  of  Lesson  2 
on  the  board  and  in  that  way  have  the  pupil  take  his  seat. 
As  playthings  you  can  have  a  bell,  a  ball,  any  little  musical 
instruments  that  you  can  get  for  five  or  ten  cents;  a  child 
can  skip,  hop,  play  marbles,  or  do  any  of  the  many  things 
an  ingenious  child  can  think  of  doing. 

Also,  while  one  pupil  is  playing  out  front,  call  some  other 
child  to  the  front  with  the  command  in  Lesson  1,  and  when 
he  gets  to  you,  write  the  command  of  this  lesson  on  the 
board,  and  have  the  two  pupils  play  together.       ,'^ 

When  they  have  played  for  a  few  moments,  write  the 
command  in  Lesson  2  on  the  board  and  teU-4hem  to  b«th 
do  what  that  tells  them  to  do.  y^^^^^^^^  ^y  CjOOgle 
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^  You  can  have  three  or  four  or  more  pupils  playing  at  one 
time  if  you  care  to.  But  never  have  a  pupil  come  to  you 
during  a  reading  lesson  of  this  kind  in  any  manner  except 
as  a  direct  response  to  the  conunand  in  Lesson  1. 

Use  many,  many  action-words  in  the  same  manner. 
For  full  directions  and  ideas,  see  "Blackboard  Reading/* 
by  Maud  Moore,  published  by  the  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco.    The  price  of  this  book  is  fifty  cents. 

Just  a  short  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  the  circle 
for  language  work. 

As  it  is  intelligent  practice  that  makes  perfect,  games  are 
suggested  to  overcome  the  wrong  use  of  such  words  as 
come — came,  see — saw,  fly — flew,  ring  —  rang,  sing — 
sang,  draw-^  drew,  write —  wrote,  run  —  ran,  go  —  went, 
teach  —  taught,  climb  —  climbed,  sit  —  sat,  lay  —  laid 
throw  —  threw,  drink  —  drank,  etc. 

Some  of  the  games  employed  successfully  are  as  follows: 

1  (a)  Addressing  one  of  the  pupils,  ask,  "Can  you 
come  to  me,  John?'*  When  he  replies  that  he  can,  say, 
"You  may  show  me  that  you  can  come  to  me."  When  he 
gets  to  you  ask,  "What  can  you  do?''  He  replies,  "I  can 
come  to  you."  You  thank  him  and  let  him  return  to  his 
seat.    Repeat  this  with  many  children. 

(b)  Proceed  as  above  described,  but  add  the  question, 
"What  did  you  do?"  He  should  reply,  "I  came  to  you." 
If  he  does  not  answer  correctly  let  him  be  the  teacher  and 
you  the  pupil  and  show  him  how  to  reply  to  the  question. 
This  will  need  much  drill  throughout  the  year. 

2  (a)  Hold  up  some  familiar  object  and  ask,  "Can 
you  see  the  ball?"  The  pupil  called  upon  replies,  "I  can 
see  the  ball." 

{b)  Put  it  behind  you  and  ask,  "What  did  you  see?" 
The  reply  should  be,  "  I  saw  the  ball." 

(Whenever  correct  replies  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
pupils  by  questioning,  exchange  places  with  some  pupil  and 
act  his  part  and  let  him  act  your  part.  It  will  be  learned 
and  remembered  better  by  so  doing  than  by  merely  telling 
the  correct  form.) 

(c)  Use  many  objects  in  the  way  described  above. 

3  Ask  "Who  can  run  to  me?"  Of  course  almost  all  the 
pupils  will  signify  their  ability  to  run.  Call  upon  some  one 
to  do  so  an\i  ask, "What  can  you  do,  Paul?"  He  replies, 
"I  can  run  to  you."  Then  ask  some  one  who  is  sitting, 
"What  did  Paul  do?"  He  replies  "Paul  ran  to  you,"  or 
"He  ran  to  you."  Then  say  to  Paul  "What  did  you  do, 
Paul?  "    He  replies,  "  I  ran  to  you." 

4  (a)  Take  a  piece  of  chalk  and  ask,  "V.Tiat  can  I  do 
with  this  chalk?"  If  the  reply  is  that  you  can  write  with 
the  chalk,  do  so, and  ask,  "What  did  I  do  with  the  chalk, 
Mary?"  She  replies,  "You  wrote  with  the  chalk."  If  you 
are  told  that  you  can  draw  with  the  chalk  or  can  break 
the  chalk,  do  so  and  ask  the  same  questions. 

(b)  Say  to  some  pupil, "  What  can  you  do  with  the  chalk, 
Edna?"  When  she.  has  told  you  what  she  can  do  with  it 
tell  her  to  do  so  and  then  ask,  "What  did  you  do?" 

Ask  another  pupil,  "What  did  Edna  do  with  the  chalk?" 
The  reply  should  be,  "Edna"  or  "She"  either  "broke," 
"drew,"  or  "wrote,"  with  the  chalk. 

5  Place  an  action- word,  as  run,  on  the  bL:kboard. 
Then  say,  "What  does  the  word  tell  you  to  do,  Helen?" 
"  It  tells  me  to  run."  "  You  may  do  it."  "  What  did  you 
do,  Helen?"  "I  ran."  "Who  was  it  that  ran,  Edgar?" 
"It  was  Helen  who  ran."  "Who  was  it  that  ran,  Helen?" 
"It  was  I  who  ran." 

The  advantages  of  this  circle  seating  are  so  many  that  I 
could  expound  upon  them  at  great  length,  but  time  and 
space  do  not  permit.   C 

A  word  as  to  the  opening  exercises  in  such  a  room. 
When  all  the  pupils  have  entered  the  circle  and  are  either 
standing  in  front  of  their  chairs  or  seated  upon  them  the 
teacher  quietly  steps  to  her  place  in  the  circle  in  front  of 
her  chair  and  begins  to  sing,  with  the  pupils'  assistance, 
"Call  to  the  Circle,"  page  105  of  "Songs  of  the  Child- 
World,"  by  Alice  C.  D.  Riley  and  Jessie  L.  Gaynor  (Milton 
Bradley  Company).    If  the  children  are  seated  they  stand 


when  they  all  begin  to  sing  this  song.  This  song  serves  to 
get  all  in  good  position,  attitude,  and  frame  of  mind  for 
the  greeting  and  little  prayer  which  should  follow.  With 
hands  clasped  sing  the  "Good-morning"  song,  as  follows: 
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1.  Good  morn-ing    to    you,  Good  morning  to     you,  Good 

2.  Good  morn-ing    to    you,  Good  morning  to     you.  Good 

3.  Good  morn-ing    to    you,  Good  morn-ing   to      you,  Good 
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mom  -  ing,  dear    chil  -  dren.  Good  morning     to      alL 

mom  -  ing,  dear  teach  -  er,    Good  mom-ing     to     you. 

mom  -  ing,  dear    vis  -  itors,  Good  mom-ing     to     you. 

The  prayer  follows,  and  this  may  be  either  the  Lord's 

Prayer  or  the  Morning  Hynm  (page  4  of  "Songs,  Games, 

and  Rhymes  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School," 

Hailmann.    Milton  Bradley  Company,  Publishers),  either 

sung  or  spoken  in  concert,  with  heads  bowed  and  hands 

clasped  in  front  of  the  body. 

As  soon  as  the  prayer  is  concluded  teacher  and  pupils 
should  salute  the  flag  with,  "  I  give  my  head  and  my  heart 
to  God  and  my  country;  one  country,  one  language,  one 
flag." 

A  United  States  flag  should  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  every  school-room.  If  it  is  desired,  a  pupil  may  run 
and  get  a  flag  and  stand  in  the  center  of  the  circle  holding 
the  flag  for  all  to  salute. 

Follow  this  up  with  one  or  more  flag  or  patriotic  songs. 
From  the  very  beginning  see  to  it  that  the  pupils  alwaj-^ 
stand  when  singing  any  patriotic  song.  If  this  is  done  you 
will  not  see  the  spectacle  we  sometimes  see  to-day  of  audi- 
ences of  grown  people  sitting  during  the  playing  or  singing 
of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Other  songs  follow,  pupils  sitting,  unless  the  song  be 
some  motion  or  action  song  that  requires  standing. 

The  morning  talk  —  never  to  be  dispensed  with  —  should 
follow  the  singing.  The  main  object  of  the  morning  talk 
is  to  bring  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  close  together  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  to  create  a  pleasant  feeling,  ana  to 
cause  the  children  to  forget  any  unpleasantness  fiiey  may 
have  encountered  before  coming  to  school. 

As  the  teacher  looks  over  the  faces  before  her  in  the  drde, 
she  sees  children  from  all  kinds  of  homes.  These  children 
have  had  all  kinds  of  experiences  before  leaving  their 
homes.  Some  '^ave  been  hurried,  some  scolded,  some  pun- 
ished, some  have  heard  harsh  words  and  words  which 
should  never  reach  the  ears  of  children.  Others  are  already 
tired  out  with  the  work  required  of  them  at  home.  Some 
come  from  an  atmosphere  of  sorrow  and  of  worry.  Some 
left  home  entirely  unruffled  and  happy. 

All  these  various  moods  must  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  school.  All  must  be  made  to  forget 
any  unpleasantness  and  to  feel  happy  and  cheerful.  This 
is  the  teacher's  task.  And  in  no  way  can  it  be  done  better 
than  in  the  morning  talk. 

These  talks  should  at  all  times  be  thoroughly  planned 
and  prepared.  Of  course,  sometimes  sudden  and  unex- 
pected happenings  may  necessitate  a  change  in  the  si^b- 
stance  o^^^  the  morning  talk.  A  real  teacher  will  see  and  make 
the  most  of  such  an  opportunity. 

The  subjects  of  such  talks  may  vary  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  teacher.  In  large  measure,  though,  they 
should  be  along  ethical  lines.  In  the  discussions,  lead  all 
to  desire  to  take  part.  Make  your  subject  interesting. 
We  all  know  the  saying,  "  Well  begun  is  half  done."  Make 
the  talk  and  discussions  bright  and  interesting  and  your 
day's  work  is  well  begun.  f 

From  the  morning  talk  we  go  on  to  the  regxilar  lessons. 
These  I  could  discuss  at  great  length,  but  I  think  I  have 
said  sufficient  to  cause  even  the  "doubting  Thomas"  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  "  converted  "and  to  favor  this  plan  of 
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READING  LESSONS 


Learning  to  Read 

Lillian  A.  Reece 

ONE  of  the  most  vital  problems  confronting  the 
primary  worker  is  the  teaching  of  reading  to  be- 
ginners. The  English  speaking  child  of  norn^al 
ability  will  have  little  difficulty  in  mastering  this 
foundation  work,  but  his  little  foreign  brother  with  limited 
opportunities  will  encounter  all  the  complexities  of  a  Chinese 
puzzle  unless  he  is  trained  by  methods  that  will  lead  to 
independent  and  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  printed 
page. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  a  vocabulary.  This  is  ac- 
quired by  teaching  "sight  words"  —  those  which  canr.ct 
be  analyzed  easily  by  phonetics  —  and  those  built  by  aid 
of  phonics.  The  sight  list  necessary  for  the  average  first 
reader  vocabulary  is  between  eighty  and  ninety  words. 
They  are  selected  according  to  their  importance  in  the 
child's  conversation  end  their  use  in  short  sentences — as 
bread,  fruit,  boy,  girl,  eat,  play,  etc.  The  early  reading 
lessons  need  not  be  dull  or  monotonous  if  they  are  suited 
to  the  class.  Plenty  of  action  adds  to  the  zest  of  the  work. 
*'  Run  to  the  door."  "Go  to  the  chair."  "Take  the  hat." 
'*Sing  for  me."  In  teaching  words  like  apple,  boy, 
cow,  dog,  red,  it  is  safest  to  have  the  child  make  the  asso- 
ciation by  finding  the  object  —  real  or  pictured.  Frequent 
usage  of  these  words  in  stories  made  by  the  children  will 
give  different  view  points  and  aid  considerably  in  language 
work.  The  teacher  may  select  the  questions  which  will 
bring  the  answers  she  desires  and  later  the  children  may  ask 
the  questions  and  the  teacher  answer.  They  love  any  form 
of  work  that  savors  of  play  and  a  game  in  which  the  teacher 
participates  is  always  interesting. 

-Question  {orally  by  teacher)     "Have  you  a  dog?" 

Answer  {written  on  board)     " I  have  a  dog." 

Question    "What  color  is  he?" 

Answer    "He  is  black  and  white." 

Question    "What  can  he  do?" 

Answer    "He  plays  with  me." 

Question    "What  does  he  eat?" 

A nswer    "  He  eats  meat." 

Question    "What  is  his  name?" 

Answer    "His  name  is  Rover." 

As  the  work  continues  they  are  able  to  contribute  more 
original  stories  which  make  excellent  blackboard  lessons. 


My  father  has  a  store. 
He  sells  fruit. 
He  sells  nuts. 
Fruit  is  good  to  eat. 
I  give  some  to  Angelo. 

To  prevent  the  dra.'^ging  so  often  heard  in  primary  reading 
the  sentence  is  first  read  in  silence,  then  told  in  a  natural 
voice. 

To  do  this  the  child  muct  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
words  which  have  been  tavf;ht  in  separate  drill.  Cards  for 
this  purpose  are  made  with  script  on  one  side  and  print 
on  the  other.  Many  teachers  present  both  forms  at  the 
same  time,  but  there  is  very  little  inconvenience  in  making 
the  transition  preparatory  to  reading  from  the  book. 

Daily  drills  in  vocal  work  contribute  to  expressive  reading. 
Select  children  and  have  them  call  in  different  tones, 
"Ma-r-y,"  "To-n-y."  Have  them  give  illustrative  pronun- 
ciation of  quick  —  lIcv/  —  happy  —  sorry  —  cross  —  glad 
—  low  —  loud,  etc.     ■ 

One  of  the  best  v.  ays  to  correct  faulty  enunciation  is 
through  the  teaching  of  phonics.  Most  teachers  have  their 
own  devices  for  presenting  this  subject  which  contributes 
so  largely  toward  increasing  the  vocabulary.  Consonants 
are  taught  first  —  the  m.ethod  varying  according  to  in- 
dividual views  of  teachers.  I  have  found  that  the  associa- 
tion of  an  unknown  sound  with  that  of  a  known  one  is 
helpful  —  as  "r"  with  the  growl  of  a  dog;  "p"  with  the 
puff  of  the  boat;  "m"  the  sound  of  the  top,  etc.  If  this 
method  is  objectionable,  the  consonants  can  be  easily 
recognized  by  their  position  in  words  as  r-un;  r-at;  r-ed; 
c-old;  c-at;  c-ow;  s-un;  s-it;  S-am.  Use  familiar  words 
and  always  associate  them  with  the  object,  action,  quality, 
color  or  whatever  the  word  may  illustrate. 

Word  blending  is  rapidly  acquired.  "Here  is  a  b-all." 
"Get  your  h-at."  "S-it  down."  '* Where  is  your  p-en?" 
"Take  the  c-up."  The  short  sound  of  the  vowels  is 
taught  after  the  consonants  and  by  blending  form  any 
number  cf  phonograms:   ab,  ed,  it,  omp,  un,  ick,  etc. 

The  number  of  new  words  to  be  built  from  this  process 
are  many. 


at 

cat 

hat 

fat 

rat 


et 

met 

bet 

wet 

let 


It 

hit 

sit 

bit  no 

fit  Jigitizedfet 


ot 

hot 

cot 


ut 

cut 

nut 
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The  effect  of  the  long  sound  of  the  vowel  may  be  shown 
after  the  pupil  becon^es  reasonably  familiar  with  combina- 
tions similar  to  those  given  above. 


fat  fate 

hat  hate 

mat         mate 


rob  robe 

mad        made 
pin  pine 


The  mechanics  of  reading  must  never  dominate  the 
thought-getting;  but  by  combining  soimds  into  words 
and  words  into  thought  the  child  is  able  to  read  intelli- 
gently, not  only  from  the  reader  used  in  his  particular  room, 
but  any  reader  containing  the  average  first  year  work. 

Games  developing  the  senses  are  a  great  aid  in  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  —  those  dealing  wiUi  sight  cause  rapid 
recognition  of  drill  words  —  soimd  games  help  with  blend- 
ing various  combinations.  Memory  has  to  be  relied  up)Ox> 
for  such  words  as  good,  spoon,  door,  blood,  which  have 
some  similarity  in  form,  but  differ  in  pronunciation. 

Iniproved  methods  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  teach- 
ing of  reading,  yet  every  teacher  allows  her  own  ideas  to 
individualize  her  work  and  we  may  be  forgiven  if  we  take 
a  secret  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
helped  lay  a  foundation  which  we  hope  may  lead  the  pos- 
sessors into  paths  of  pleasure  and  usefulness. 


Phenomenal  Results  in  1  cach- 
ing Beginners  to  Read 

How  One  Teacher  Procured  Them 

Marguerite  A.  Mann 

DIVERS  and  sundry  are  the  methods  in  existence 
to-day  for  teaching  beginners  that  all  important 
subject  —  Reading. 
The  Phonetic,  Synthetic,  and  other  "etics'*  are 
in  vogue  throughout  the  land.    In  my  experience  of  six 
years  as  a  first  primary  teacher,  I  have  followed  religiously 
some  one  of  these  systems  with  varying  sucess. 

This  fall,  I  had  an  unusually  large  first  B  grade,  and 
decided  to  deviate  from  the  ** tactics*'  I  had  heretofore 
used;  so  I  compiled  a  book  of  my  own,  ** skimming  the 
cream**  from  all  the  various  methods. 

I  also  determined  to  read  as  much  supplementary 
material  as  possible. 

Briefly,  I  began  by  teaching  a  vocabulary  of  some  fifty 
words,  incidentally  "getting  in**  the  sounds,  the  latter 
being  taught  from  the  stories  appearing  in  Primary  Edu- 
cation last  year,  I  believe  that  spelling  by  sounds  should 
not  be  considered  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end  —  pro- 
nunciation of  unfamiliar  words. 

This  phonic  work  was  given  as  an  exercise  separate  from 
the  reading  lesson  proper.  It  truly  is  amazing  how  quickly 
they  familiarized  themselves  with  the  principal  sounds 
and  put  them  to  use  in  unlocking  new  words. 

After  the  class  had  advanced  to  two-syllabled  words  I 
encouraged  them  to  attack  them  by  syllables  instead  of 
individual  sounds,  as:  mas-ter  not  m-a-s-t-e-r. 

Then,  too,  I  laid  greater  stress  than  ever  upon  the  mental 
picture  of  a  new  word  before  presenting  it  to  the  class. 

We  next  formed  the  words  into  sentences,  and  read  from 
the  board  for  several  weeks,  the  words  and  sentences 
being  based  upon  those  in  the  book  they  were  to  have  first. 

When  the  primer  was  placed  in  their  hands  my  infants 
were  elated  to  find  they  could  read  from  a  "truly-for-sure** 
book. 

Each  day  we  devoted  two  periods  to  some  sort  of  game 
(never  played  quite  the  same  way),  to  review  the  old  words 
and  sounds. 

In  a  very  short  time  we  completed  this  book  in  addition 
to  four  first  grade  readers,  beside  one  second  grade  book. 
We  are  now  able  to  "open'*  all  new  words  independently; 
consequently  will  be  able  to  accomplish  more  the  remainder 
of  the  school  year  than  during  the  first  semester. 


I  credit  the  rapidity  with  which  this  class  have  learned 
to  read  mainly  to  the  variety  of  reading  matter. 

The  joy  of  a  new  book  —  how  their  little  eyes  fairly 
dance  and  with  what  eagerness  they  "take  hold.** 

Bear  in  mind,  we  haven*t  slighted  the  sounds  nor  have 
one  of  my  young  hopefuls  appeared  tired  or  bored. 

In  the  primary  room,  as  elsewhere,  "Variety  is  the  spice 
of  life.** 


A  Reading  Lesson 

R.  G.  Conner 

Oh,  mamma!  Do  you  remember  that  little  picture  I  took 
to  school  yesterday?  Well,  all  the  boys  and  girls  took  one 
and  to-day  Miss  Baker  gave  us  all  big  long  envelopes  and^ 
said  our  pictures  were  inside.  We  looked  in  and  there 
were  strips  of  cardboard  with  pieces  of  pictures  on 
them. 

"Put  them  together,"  Miss  Baker  said.  "If  you  do  it 
just  right  there  will  be  two  lines  that  come  together  at 
each  side  of  the  picture,  like  this:** 


< 


We  put  our  pictures  together  while  the  Second  Grade 
was  reading,  and  what  do  you  think?  There  were  stories 
under  the  pictures.  My  story  was  about  the  dearest  little 
baby.  I  couldn*t  read  it  all  at  first  because  there  were 
some  words  in  it  I  didn*t  know,  but  I  worked  hard  and 
sounded  them  all.  Then  I  could  read  it  and  when  Miss 
Baker  came  to  look  at  our  work  she  let  me  tell  all  the  others 
w^hat  my  picture  was  about  and  then  read  my  stor>\  Bessie 
read  hers  too,  and  then  we  had  to  put  them  away.  Bobby 
dropped  his  envelope  and  all  his  strips  went  out  on  the 
floor  and  one  of  mine  fell  right  on  them.  But  w^e  didn't 
get  them  mixed  because  his  strips  all  had  a  seven  on  the 
back  and  mine  had  a  three.  My  en\'elope  had  a  three  on 
it  too.  Miss  Baker  said  we  mi^^ht  each  have  a  different 
picture  next  time.     I  hope  **next  time'*  h  tj)-morrow. 
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Helps  in  Reading 

Gertrude  Towne 

THE  following,  suggestions  for  stimulating  interest 
in  reading  have  been  so  helpful  to  me  that  I  pass 
them  on,  not  as  any  new  thing,  but  as  one  more 
means  to  an  end,  that  may  have  been  neglected 
or  forgotten  by  some. 

That  the  child  learns  to  read  by  reading  may  be  supple- 
mented by:  He  learns  to  read  by  thinking  and  he  thinks 
when  he  is  interested  and  he  is  particularly  interested  when 
there  is  something  to  do.  So  I  begin  the  first  period  in 
the  morning  by  writing  a  simple  greeting  on  the  board. 
The  more  advanced  read  it  first,  but  soon  all  have  learned 
to  recognize  it.  Then  I  write  short  simple  commands  for 
all  to  do,  as:  Stand,  sit,  sit  tall,  fold  your  hands,  nod  your 
head,  shake  your  head,  shut  your  eyes,  etc. 

The  brighter  children  lead  in  the  doing  and  the  others, 
of  course,  imitate,  but  all  are  watching  the  writing  and  soon 
are  reading  for  themselves. 

I  also  write  things  for  one  or  two  to  do  and  call  on  those 
who  are  ready,  as:  Run  to  me,  hop  to  me,  sing  a  song, 
ring  the  bell,  stand  by  me,  stand  by  the  table,  open  the 
door,  sit  in  my  chair,  nm  around  the  room,  skip,  bring  me 
a  hat,  a  book,  an  umbrella,  etc.  Then  longer  statements 
and  questions.  This  is  a  fine  morning.  It  is  very  cold 
to-day.  I  saw  a  little  bird  as  I  came  to  school.  He  was 
taking  honey  from  a  flower.  What  kind  of  bird  was  it? 
What  day  or  month  is  this?  What  do  you  like  to  play? 
What  do  you  like  to  do  best  in  school?  What  do  you  do  to 
help  mamma?    What  did  you  eat  for  breakfast? 

When  the  children  are  ready  with  the  answer  I  call  on 
one  who  runs  up  and  whispers  the  answer  to  me.  This 
I  write  on  the  board  for  the  class  to  read.  As  the  children 
gain  in  power,  I  write  little  stories.  To  illustrate:  I  will 
write  a  little  story  for  you.  It  is  about  a  white  kitty.  The 
kitty's  name  was  Jackie,  etc.  I  continue  the  story  from 
morning  to  morning  and  interest  runs  high.  Those  who 
cannot  get  all  the  big  words  listen  while  the  others  read. 
There  is  real  stimulus.  The  thought  is  expressed  spontane- 
ously and  naturally  and  while  the  children  have  no  thought 
of  the  mechanics  of  reading  they  imconciously  apply  the 
knowledge  of  phonics  that  they  have  gained.  One  can  hear 
them  sounding  new  words,  and  of  course  they  guess  at 
many  by  their  connection  with  known  words. 

There  are  several  games  that  we  play  to  aid  in  reading 
and  in  seeing  accurately  and  in  wholes.  I  write  the  names 
of  two  children  on  the  board  and  they  come  and  stand 
under  their  names.  Then  above  their  heads  I  write  or 
^rint  a  name  word,  they  have  had  in  reading,  as:  tree. 

The  class  read  silently  and  I  call  on  one  who  is  ready 
to  give  a  clue  to  the  guessers  at  the  board.  Perhaps  some 
one  will  say :  "  It  is  something  that  grows."  If  the  guessers 
say  grass  or  flower  then  I  call  for  some  other  clue  and  one 
may  say:  "Birds  build  nests  in  it,"  or  "It  grows  in  our 
school-yard."  Whichever  child  at  the  board  guesses 
correctly  wins  and  remains  for  another  game,  while  the 
other  goes  to  his  seat  and  another  child  is  chosen  to  take 
Lis  place;  then  a  new  word  is  written  and  the  game  con- 
tinues. 

For  the  moving  picture  game,  I  have  cards  on  which 
simple  outline  pictures  are  mounted,  say:  a  cow,  dog, 
j)ig;  or  lion,  elephant,  camel,  bear;  or  an  orange,  apple, 
banana.  I  use  these  as  flash  cards,  exposing  one  for  a 
moment,  then  calling  on  a  child  to  read.  He  must  name 
the  objects  quickly  and  in  order,  from  left  to  right.  I  also 
use  colors,  pasting  circles  or  squares  of  different  colors 
in  a  row  and  the  children  read:  "Red,  white,  orange, 
brown,"  etc.  Then  I  show  good  sized  pictures  in  the 
sarr  e  way  and  ask  children  to  name  all  the  things  they  saw, 
to  tell  what  the  actors  were  doing,  etc. 

We  like  the  firebell  game  and  it  is  an  aid  in  ear-training 
and  attention  as  well  as  number. 

All  the  children  put  their  heads  down  on  the  tables  and 
listen  for  the  tap  of  the  bell  which  is  to  tell  them  where  the 
fire  is.    Then  cnc  is  called  en  to  name  or  WTite  the  number 


of  taps.  Seven  taps,  pause,  four  taps.  District  74.  The 
children  at  first  say  "Seven  and  four,"  but  after  it  is  writ- 
ten on  the  board,  "Seventy-four." 

All  of  these  suggestions  are,  of  course,  for  the  primary 
grades,  but  the  same  idea  can  be  used  in  any  grade. 

For  instance,  in  the  arithmetic  period  try  the  Silence 
Game.  Write  on  the  board.  "Take  pencils  and  pads." 
"Rise  when  you  have  an  answer  to  the  problem  given." 
Then  write  the  problem  on  the  board.  When  the  majority 
are  standing  write  the  nam.e  of  some  pupil  who  comes 
forward  and  places  his  answer  under  the  problem.  If 
correct,  erase  the  problem,  leaving  the  answer.  If  wrong, 
erase  the  answer  and  write  another  name.  When  the  cor- 
rect answer  is  obtained,  all  who  have  that  answer  rise, 
then  another  problem  is  given.  Throughout  the  lesson 
not  a  word  is  spoken  by  teacher  or  pupils.  The  effect  is 
most  soothing  aiter  a  noisy  or  restless  period. 


September  Reading  Lessons 

Maude  M.  Grant 
I  am  a  boy.     My  name  is  George. 
Alice  is  a  girl.     She  is  my  sister. 
We  are  going  to  school. 
We  like  to  go  to  school. 
We  both  have  new  books. 
We  are  going  to  study  hard. 
We  will  learn  to  read  in  our  new  books- 
Apples  are  ripe!    Apples  are  ripe! 
The  apples  are  red  and  green. 
They  are  yellow  too. 
Some  of  the  apples  are  large. 
Some  of  the  apples  are  small. 
Some  apples  are  sour  and  some  are  sweet. 
Let  us  fill  our  baskets  with  the  ripe,  red 


apples. 
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How  to  Start 

Helen  C.  Gremont 

The  Readers  in  use  in  our  schools,  with  their  dainty 
illustrations  and  stories  about  things  that  chDdren  love, 
not  only  awaken  but  maintain  an  interest  that  seems  not 
to  diminish  as  the  days  go  by. 

Thus  the  problem  of  expression  is  solved  and  the  work 
becomes  a  delight  to  both  pupils  and  teacher. 

But  with  all  of  the  virtues,  I  have  found  the  start  un- 
deniably hard  for  "slow"  children.  The  system  being 
very  rich  in  objective  material,  I  decided  to  prepare  a  set 
of  cards  to  illustrate  the  words  used  in  the  rhymes.  The 
result  has  been  even  better  than  I  hoped  for,  besides  afford- 
ing the  children  a  lot  of  pleasure. 

Such  words  as  bluebird,  squirrel,  acorns,  rain,  sheep,  etc., 
make  very  attractive  cards. 

Some  of  the  others  are  harder  to  picture  and  her  success 
with  these  will  depend  on  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance 
of  the  teacher. 

A  very  few  of  these  are: 
in  —  word  in  written  in  an  orange, 
on  —  picture  of  chicken  on  fence, 
there — picture  of  child  pointing. 
•  away  —  picture  of  a  vessel  sailing, 
imder  —  picture  of  rabbit  imder  umbrella, 
up  —  picture  of  boy  climbing  tree, 
day  —  picture  of  sun. 
morning  —  picture  of  child  dressing, 
joy  —  picture  of  child  dancing, 
song  —  picture  of  piece  of  music, 
spring  —  picture  of  apple  blossoms, 
news  —  clipping  from  newspaper, 
see  —  picture  of  pair  of  glasses, 
after  —  picture  of  ** Dutch  Cleanser"  girl. 

The  advertisements  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal^  to- 
gether with  a  few  other  magazines,  furnished  nearly  all  the 
pictures,  and  incidentally  quite  a  lot  of  quiet  amusement 
for  me. 

It  might  be  a  profitable  way  to  spend  two  or  three  summer 
afternoons.  

Supervised  Reading  Lesson  for 
Grade  IV 

T.  R.  W. 
"Bob  White'' 

(From  Brooks*  Reader.    American  Book  Company,  Publishers) 

PRELIMINARY  questions  will  bring  out  the  facts 
that    the  children   know  who   "Bob  White"   is, 
why  so  called,  etc.     Find  other  names  —  quail, 
prairie  chickens,  rice-fowl  (in  the  South). 
Study  the  first  stanza: 

There's  a  plump  little  chap  in  a  speckled  coat, 
And  he  sits  on  the  zigzag  rails  remote, 
Where  he  whistles  at  breezy,  bracing  mom. 
When  the  buckwheat  is  ripe,  and  stacked  is  the  com, 
"Bob  White!    Bob  White!    Bob  Whitcl" 

Let  several  children  read  it. 

Find  words  we  don't  use  every  day. 

Remote,  zigzag  —  give  meaning. 

Zigzag  —  found  in  goods  —  neckties  —  the  lightning. 
What  are  rails?  Why  did  the  farmers  have  rail-fences? 
(My  children  thought  of  Abraham  Lincoln  splitting  rails 
to  pay  for  his  clothing.) 

What  does  plump  mean?  Tell  about  Bob  White's 
''speckled    coat." 

When  does  he  whistle?  Why  is  it  a  breezy  mom?  What 
does  bracing  mean?  What  time  of  the  year  is  it?  What 
tells  you?    What   does   "Stacked   is   the   com'*   mean? 
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Buckwheat?    How  used? 
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Then  let  children  give  contents  of  the  stanza  in  their 
own  words.    Try  to  put  contents  into  one  sentence. 
Study  second  stanza: 

Is  he  hailing  some  comrade  as  blithe  as  he? 
Now  I  wonder  who  Robert  White  can  be? 
O'er  the  bil'ows  of  gold  and  amber  grain, 
There  is  no  one  in  sight  —  but,  hark  again, 
"Bob  Whitel    Bob  Whitel    Bob  White!" 

Let  several  children  read  it. 

What  does  hailing  mean?  How  do  you  hail  your  com- 
rades?    Whom  could  **Bob  White''  be  hailing. 

What  does  blithe  mean? 

Why  do  we  say  ** There  is  no  one  in  sight"?  Whom 
would  one  expect  to  see? 

What  are  billows?  Why  speak  of  billows  here?  How 
many  of  you  have  seen  the  grain-fields  looking  like  billows? 
What  color  were  these?  What  is  amber?  (Some  have 
seen  chains  of  amber  beads.)  What  does  hark  mean?  Give 
contents  in  own  words. 

Study  third  stanza: 

Ah  I    I  see  why  he  calls;   in  the  stubble  there 
Hide  his  plump  little  mate  and  babies  fair! 
So  contented  is  he,  and  so  proud  of  the  same. 
That  he  wants  all  the  world  to  know  his  name; 
"Bob  Whitel    Bob  White!    Bob  Whitel" 

Let  several  children  read  this.  How  do  you  find  out 
why  Bob  White  is  calling?  What  is  stubble?  Why  do 
the  wife  and  children  hide?    What  sort  of  husband  is  Bob 


White?  (Protecting,  courageous,  thoughtful,  etc.)  Why 
is  he  contented?  Why  proud?  Are  your  parents  ever 
proud  of  you?    When?    How  do  they  sometimes  show  it? 

{Speak  of  what  you  have  done  to  others.)  What  does 
Bob  White  do  because  he  is  proud? 

Then  develop  that  the  first  stanza  tells  us  some  facts; 
in  the  second  we  wonder  at  something;  in  the  third  we 
come  to  some  conclusion  —  reason  out  things. 

General  questions:  Why  do  the  farmers  allow  **Bob 
White'*  on  their  fields?  Where  is  his  nest?  What  kind 
of  nest?  How  many  eyes?  (Mostly  over  twenty.)  How 
large  are  the  little  birds?  What  color  is  the  quail?  On 
what  do  they  feed? 

What  sort  of  flight  have  they? 

How  do  they  often  roost?  (Audubon  tells  us  that  they 
form  a  large  circle,  heads  outward,  then  "back  up'*  until 
the  tails  almost  touch,  and  squat  down  to  roost  in  this 
manner;  if  aroused,  or  frightened,  they  can  alight  without 
being  in  each  other's  way.) 

Also  tell  how  **Bob  White"  leads  the  hunter  away  from 
his  family  by  flying  for  a  way,  whistling,  fljdng  farther,  etc. 
Either  whistles  to  draw  on  the  hunter  or  to  let  the  mate 
know  he  is  still  safe;   or  both. 

Are  there  many  quail  left?  Why  scarce?  Should  they 
be  protected?  etc. 

What  new  words  have  we  learned? 

Which  stanza  do  you  like  best?    Why? 

Try  to  have  other  pictures,  showing  the  quail,  the  nest, 
etc. 


A  "Sunshine"  Board  and  a  "Cloudy"  Board 


The  primary  teacher  in  our  school  has  a  device  which  she 
finds  is  conducive  to  good  deportment  and  pleasant  faces. 

She  has  a  comer  of  her  blackboard  marked  "Sunshine 
Board."  At  the  top  is  a  simple  little  scene,  drawn  with 
colored  crayons,  showing  a  blue  sky  and  green  trees.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  day  every  child's  name  appears  on 
this  board.    When  a  child  is  disagreeable  or  misbehaves. 


she  erases  his  name  and  writes  it  on  another  board.  This 
l?oard  is  marked  "Cloudy  Board,"  and  has  a  top  border  of 
clouds  drawn  on  it. 

The  teacher  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades  uses  the  same 
idea  and  has  the  boards  marked  "Strong  Pupils"  and 
"WeakPupOs." 
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Drawing  for  Primary  Grades 

Margaret  M.  Everist 


"Art  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done,  but  the  best  way  of  doing  whatever 
needs  to  be  done."  —  Warner 

Art  has  a  very  vital  relation  to  everything  we  do.  It 
comes  into  contact  with  the  little  things  of  life  as  well  as  the 
big  things.  It  influences  the  child  in  the  school-room  as 
well  as  the  artist  in  the  studio. 

Therefore,  our  aim  should  be  to  cultivate  in  the  child 
an  appreciation  of  art  as  expressed  in  the  conmion  things 
of  life. 

Emerson  says: 

"It  is  better  to  educate  an  hundred  people  to  appreciate  Art  than 
to  educate  one  artist." 

Our  first  lesson  to  the  beginners  should  be: 

Color 

Teach  the  child  to  recognize  the  different  colors  in  things 

about  him  and  to  be  ready 
for  the  brilliant  fall  coloring. 

This  lesson  may  be  corre- 
lated with  word  study  where 
the  child  may  be  taught  the 
written  form  of  the  name  of 
the  color. 

Let  the  children  make  little 
oblongs  of  the  colors,  writing 
the  name  of  the  color  under- 
neath. 

Make  color  books.  Take 
each  color  separately,  begin- 
ning with  red. 

Draw  a  red  oblong.  Let 
the  children  write  the  names 
of  such  objects  they  can  dis- 
cover having  that  particular 
color;  for  example,  Red:  Ap- 
ple, dress,  tie,  hat,  top,  coat. 

Do  the  same  with  all  the 
colors. 

Combine  these  lessons  and 
make  them  into  book  forms. 

Color  schemes  from  a  piece  of  material 

Select  some  material  that  has  two  or  three  colors, 
Mount  the  material  on  paper 
and  let  the  children  draw  in 
oblongs  below  the  colors 
they  discover  in  their  ma- 
terial. 

Colors  seen  oid-of -doors 

Let  us  imagine  we  are  out 
in  a  large  field  on  a  clear 
day. 

Look  up.  What  color  do 
you  see?    Blue. 

Look  down.  What  color 
do  you  see? 

Green.  Let  us  make  a 
picture  of  the  blue  sky  and 
green  grass. 

Use  the  side  of  the  crayon 
and  roll  it  from  one  side  of 
the  paper  to  the  other.  They 
may  make  one-third,  two- 
thirds  or  one -half  of  the 
paper  for  the  sky. 

Did  you  have  to  climb  a 
hill  or  walk  down  a  hill  on 
your  way  to  school?  Draw 
the  hiU. 

Did  you  pass  any  trees  on 


m 

1  .  -            -       J 

re- ' 

your  way  to  school  this  morning?  Teach  tree  first.  Draw 
the  trunk,  in  mass,  with  brown  crayon,  then  the  foliage. 
In  drawing  the  foliage,  move  the  crayon  from  right  to  left. 


WcUer  Colors 

Paint  with  clear  water  part  of  the  paper  for  the  sky. 
Then  drop  in  some  blue.  Paint  the  rest  of  the  paper  with 
clear  water  for  the  grass,  leaving  a  fine  dry  line  between 
sky  and  grass  so  the  color  of  the  sky  will  not  flow  into  the 
grass.  Paint  over  the  foreground  with  a  wash  of  yellow, 
then  drop  in  some  blue. 


Second  Grade 
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Third  Grade  — 

Add  a  tree  to  the  foreground.  This  lesson  requires  two 
drawing  periods,  for  after  sky  and  grass  and  distance 
have  been  painted,  the  paper  is  too  wet  to  add  a  tree  in  the 
foreground.  Put  papers  away  to  dry,  after  which  the  tree 
may  be  added  to  the  foreground. 


First  Grade  —  Grasses 

Ask  the  children  to  bring  in  specimens  of  sprays  with 
berries  or  grasses.  Each  cWld  should  have  his  own  speci- 
men. If  this  is  impossible,  then  provide  each  row  with 
a  specimen.  Decide  on  the  size  of  the  paper,  which, 
in  the  case  of  grasses,  should  be  a  narrow  panel. 

Study  the  general  direction  of  growth  of  the  stem  and 
leaves. 

Draw  the  main  stem  first,  then  add  the  leaves  or  berries. 

Aim  for  freedom  of  stroke. 

Second  Grade  Aim  for  more  correct  seeing  and,  therefore, 
better  representation.  Select  a  more  elaborate  spray  of 
grass. 

Place  the  specimen  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  the  pupil's  paper,  or  stand  it  upright  in  bottles 
or  clay. 

Discuss  the  growth  of  stem  and  leaves  and  the  way 
the  leaves  join  3ie  stem.    Use  water  colors. 

Paint  the  head  of  the  grass  first.  Dip  the  brush  in  the 
blue  and  then   in  the  yellow.    Add  the  stem   with  the 


point  of  the  brush.  Paint  the  leaves  in  with  one  stroke 
of  the  brush,  allowing  the  brush  to  spread. 

Make  direct,  fearless,  brush  strokes  that  familiarity  and 
freedom  may  be  gained. 

At  the  end  of  the  lessons,  always  have  a  class  critidsm. 

Collect  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  poorest  draw- 
ings. Place  them  in  front  of  the  class.  Question  the  pupils 
why  they  think  certain  drawings  are  good,  and  why  others 
are  poor. 

The  questions  and  criticisms  help  the  pupil  to  see  where 
he  has  failed;  and  the  suggestions  given  help  him  to 
accomplish  better  results  the  next  time. 


A  Help  for  Primary  Teachers 

Alice  Smith  Anderson 

The  following  plan  which  was  devised  by  a  successful 
primary  teacher  can  not  fail  to  interest  the  children:  A 
box  was  fitted  up  with  shelves  and  placed  against  the  wall 
in  plain  view  of  all  the  class.  Toys  of  various  descriptions,, 
such  as  dolls,  tin  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals,, 
spoons,  dishes,  doll  furniture,  doll  clothing,  etc.,  were  brought 
by  the  children  and  the  teacher;  the  shelves  also  contained 
apples  and  other  fruit,  nuts,  candy  in  bottles,  spices,  com 
and  other  grain,  and  many  things  mentioned  in  the  readers. 
It  looked  Uke  a  veritable  store-house  when  finished. 

The  names  of  all  the  things  were  written  on  squares  of 
cardboard  with  a  thread  drawn  through  each,  and  then 
placed  in  a  small  box.  If  the  teacher  wished  them  to  learn 
some  new  words,  she  would  distribute  the  desired  words 
among  the  children,  and  have  them  place  their  squares  on 
the  right  objects.  If  a  review  was  in  progress,  they  played 
the  game  of  ''Labeling  Goods,"  as  the  children  called  it. 
Each  child  drew  a  word  from  the  box;  then  he  fastened 
the  square  to  the  object  whose  name  had  been  drawn. 
Strict  account  was  made  of  all  words  which  were  placed 
correctly,  and  the  winner  was  announced  at  the  close  of 
the  game.  The  labeling  can  be  kept  up  as  long  as  time 
will  permit,  or  imtil  every  word  is  learned. 

In  teaching  numbers,  it  was  also  a  great  help.  Numbers 
were  written  on  paper  and  pinned  to  the  articles,  the  num- 
bers representing  the  price.  A  figure  6  would  mean  five 
cents,  and  so  on.  One  child  at  a  time  serves  as  clerk.  A 
child  asks  to  buy  a  doll.  The  clerk  would  place  it  before 
the  costumer.  Unlike  the  ordinary  rule,  the  buyer  would 
have  to  name  the  price  himself.  If  the  child  could  not  do 
this,  he  had  to  go  and  sit  down  without  purchasing  a  thing; 
if,  however,  he  was  able  to  name  the  figure,  he  could  keep 
bu3dng  imtil  he  missed.  Each  child  tried  to  buy  the  most 
things.  Of  course,  every  thing  was  replaced  when  the  lesson 
was  over. 

The  store  furnished  many  lessons  for  the  language  class. 
They  often  wrote  descriptions  of  the  things  it  contained 
and  they  proved  to  be  accurate  and  interesting  because 
the  objects  were  always  before  them. 

Models  for  paper-cutting  and  drawing  were  also  secured 
from  this  convenient  place. 

Other  uses  might  suggest  themselves  to  the  ingenious 
teacher  who  decides  to  use  this  plan. 


But  yesterday  a  world  of  haze. 
To-day  a  glory  of  color  and  light! 

Like  golden  voices,  shouting  praise. 
The  bright  trees  flame  along  the  height 

Who  would  have  thought  the  summer  through. 
Each  separate  tree  of  all  the  choir, 

Lifting  its  green  against  the  blue. 
Held  at  its  heart  such  flame  and  fire  ? 
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A  Year's  Calendar 

Johanna  Holm 

THIS  calendar  represents  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year.  It  takes  but  little  board  space  and  compen- 
sates the  teacher  for  her  work  m  its  value  as  a  time 
saver.  It  is  valuable  in  the  information  which 
can  be  imparted  to  the  child;  not  only  can  the  weather 
of  the  days  of  one  month  be  compared,  but  the  relative 
changes  observed  in  the  different  months  and  seasons 
can  be  discussed. 

This  calendar  consists  of  ten  concentric  circles.  Draw 
the  ten  circles,  using  a  piece  of  white  crayon  attached  to  a 
piece  of  twine  25"  long.  The  first  circle  has  a  diameter 
of  50"  or  the  height  of  the  board.  The  second  circle  has 
a  radius  IJ"  shorter  than  that  of  the  outside  circle  or  23^". 
The  third  has  a  radius  f "  shorter  than  the  radius  of  the 
second;  the  fourth  Ij"  shorter  than  that  of  the  third. 
Make  the  radius  of  each  of  the  next  five  circles  1  J"  shorter 
than  that  of  the  one  preceding.  The  small  circle  has  a 
3"  radius. 

With  the  radius  of  the  second  circle  divide  the  second 
circle  into  Six  equal  parts  and  then  divide  each  arc  thus 
made  into  two  equal  parts.  Thus  the  circle  is  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts.  Now  draw  diameter  from  "A,'' 
which  is  a  space  and  a  half  from  the  point  directly  above  the 
center  through  the  center  of  circle  to  the  outside  circum- 
ference. TTien  counting  four  points  from  "A**  inclusive 
to  point  "C,"  place  the  yard  stick  from  this  point  through 
center  of  the  circle  and  draw  a  second  diameter.  This 
divides  the  outside  circle  into  four  equal  parts.  In  the 
space  between  circles  1  and  2  and  midway  between  diame- 
ters, write  or  print  names  of  the  seasons,  with  winter  in  space 
above,  with  spring  and  autumn  at  right  and  left  respectively, 
and  summer  opposite  winter  below  the  center. 

Now  with  radius  extending  ft-om  second  circle  draw  lines 
dividing  this  circle  into  twelve  equal  parts.  In  the  space 
between  the  second  and  third  circle  WTite  or  print  the  names 
of  the  months  with  January  directly  above  the  center  of 
the  circle  and  February  next  space  to  the  right  and  the 
following  months  in  their  order  around  the  circle. 


Divide  the  twelve  sections  of  the  third  circle  into  seven 
equal  parts  (each  part  in  this  size  calendar  measured  li"), 
and  connect  these  points  to  the  center  of  the  circle,  thus 
dividing  each  month  into  thirty-five  spaces.  In  each 
section,  in  the  spaces  between  the  third  and  fourth  circles, 
write  or  print  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  beginning  with  "S"  for  Sunday  and  to  the  left  to 
"S"  for  Saturcky.  Now  between  the  inner  6"  circle  and 
the  circle  next  to  it,  erase  the  radii,  leaving  only  the  diame- 
ters which  divide  the  outside  circle  into  quarters.  Thus  we 
have  a  space  for  the  illustration  of  the  seasons. 

In  this  calendar  one  scene  has  been  illustrated  in  the 
four  seasons.  Any  illustration  with  this  idea  in  mind  can 
be  used.  Colored  chalk  was  used  to  make  the  background, 
the  sky,  grass,  water,  house  and  trees.  As  it  is  difiicult  to 
make  the  details  of  a  picture  distinct  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  blackboard  with  colored  chalk,  pictures  of  children 
were  cut  out  of  magazines,  colored  and  mounted  in  posi- 
tion. Thus  in  the  winter  scene  the  boy  with  the  huge 
snowball  is  an  advertisement  brought  by  the  children 
for  the  purpose.  The  boy  flying  the  kite  in  the  Spring  scene 
was  cut  out  of  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Primary 
Education,  Any  pictures  suitable  to  the  seasons  may  be 
used. 

In  the  central  6"  circle  write  the  years  to  be  represented, 
and  your  calendar  is  completed  and  ready  for  use.  The 
characters  used  for  each  month  to  represent  the  weather 
can  be  prepared  by  the  children  under  the  supervision  of 
the  teacher. 

To  represent  the  kinds  of  weather  yellow  was  used  for 
sunny  days,  gray  for  cloudy,  black  for  rain,  and  white 
for  snow.  Each  month  had  some  object  or  form  character- 
istic of  it  in  any  of  these  colors.  These  characters  must 
be  not  more  than  1"  in  diameter. 

Thus  September,  the  month  of  fairs  and  street  carnivals, 
the  toy  balloon  was  used  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of  weather. 
For  instance,  circles  were  cut  out  of  these  different  colors 
of  paper,  and  if  the  weather  were  sunny  on  the  first  day  of 
school  a  yellow  circle  is  mounted  in  its  space  and  the 
teacher  adds  a  little  line  with  a  piece  of  crayon  to  represent 
the  string  or  stick  attached  to  the  balloon, QQQ|^ 
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October,  the  month  of  brownies,  witches  and  goblins,  is 
represented  with  yellow  Jack-o'-lanterns  and  black  witches 
for  rain;  gray  pumpkin  heads  for  clouds,  and  white  crayon 
massed  in  behind  a  gray  circle  to  represent  the  snow. 

November  has  the  yellow  pumpkins  and  gray,  black  or 
white  turkeys. 

December  is  represented  with  the  Christmas  tree  in  gray 
or  white  and  stars  in  yellow. 

January  is  represented  with  different  forms  of  snow 
crystals  cut  out  of  the  different  colors. 

February,  with  hatchets  of  yellow  and  folded  Washing- 
ton hats  of  gray  and  white. 

March  is  represented  with  squares  of  paper  of  different 
colors  folded  into  a  form  commonly  called  wind-mills. 

April,  with  a  conventional  buttercup  in  yellow  and  birds 
in  gray  and  black.     June,  with  the  same  as  May  and  April. 

George  Washington's  picture  was  mounted  on  the  day 
on  whicn  his  birthday  came.  Also  pictures  of  other  persons 
of  whom  the  children  had  learned  were  placed  on  the 
calendar.  These  pictures  were  obtained  from  the  educa- 
tional magazines.  The  children's  birthdays  were  commemo- 
rated witi  a  red  cross  over  the  character  representing  the 
weather.  This  personal  element  makes  each  individual 
have  an  added  interest  in  it. 


Any  kindergartner  or  teacher  after  using  this  calendar 
will  be  better  able  to  estimate  its  value  to  herself  as  weU  as 
to  the  child.  It  decorates,  as  well  as  being  a  source  of  in- 
formation, and  its  growth  from  day  to  day  is  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  the  children. 


Intertwining  of  Laths  or  Toothpicks 

This  occupation  is  more  suitable  for  older  children  than 
for  very  small  ones  as  a  training  in  steadying  the  fingers, 
for  very  often  when  a  form  is  almost  complete  a  toothpick 
will  slip  out  of  its  place  and  spoil  it.  The  first  form  is 
made  thus: 

We  will  number  the  laths,  1,  2,  3,  4.  No.  1  is  laid  on 
the  table  in  a  vertical  position.  No.  2  is  laid  over  it  at 
right  angles  so  as  to  cross  No.  1  in  the  middle.  No.  3  is 
passed  under  1,  and  over  2.  Then  4  is  passed  under  1, 
over  3,  and  under  2. 

No.  2  is  made  from  No.  1  by  drawing  the  laths  together 
at  the  ends. 

No.  3,  a  fifth  lath  is  inserted. 

No.  4,  a  modification  of  No.  3. 

No.  5  is  made  from  No.  4  by  drawing  the  laths  together 
at  the  ends. 
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In  No.  h5,  six  laths  are  used,  and  interlaced  as  in  mat- 
weaving.  If  this  form  be  held  at  the  comer,  No.  7  is  seen. 
Eight  laths  will  make  a  large  square  with  a  smaller  square 


inside  (No.  9).    The  teacher  should  make  models  first  for 
the  children  to  see  what  they  are  to  do. 

E.  A.  Hewitt,  ARDS.,  ACT. 
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Making  the  Most  of  the  Circus 


Jennie  Rebecca  Faddis 

(An  lights  itMTVtd) 


MANY  adults  are  able  to  recall  quite  vividly  the 
childhood  joy  derived  from  the  circus  parade 
and  the  thrills  of  excitement  experienced  on  vnt- 
nessing  the  marvelous  sights  of  the  show  itself  — 
especially  if  attendance  at  the  latter  were  an  xmusual 
IBvent  and  the  privilege  secured  with  some  real  difficulty. 
It  is  easy,  too,  for  many  of  us  to  recall  the  state  of  wanting 
(to  know  more  about  the  wonderfid  animals  than  we  could 
find  out  from  those  about  us.  Who  has  not  heard  a  child's 
eager  questions  about  this  and  that  creature  and  wished 
that  he  might  answer  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  knowl- 
edge seeking  mind?  What  it  would  mean  in  actual  growth 
to  have  chUdhood's  intense  desire  to  know  about  3ie  ob- 
jects of  attraction  and  power  before  him  encouraged  by 
quickenipg  information,  is  a  matter  to  speculate  upon. 
At  leasf^' those  of  us  who  have  dealt  largely  with  childhood 
can  testify  definitely  about  the  gratifying  results  attending 
an  honest  effort  to  prepare  children  for  coming  events, 
and  feel  the  right  to  urge  parents  and  teachers  to  find  out 
jthe  nature  of  the  anticipation  in  the  minds  of  children, 
to  stimulate  their  wholesome  curiosity  and  by  helpful 
suggestions,  well  used  bits  of  information,  etc.,  prepare 


these  alert  human  beings  to  use  in  the  right  way  their 
eyes,  ears  and  minds.  A  teacher  who  thus  helped  her  boys 
and  girls  to  look  for  the  features  of  the  parade  worth  talking 
about  said  they  saw  much  more  thsm  she  thought  they 
could  and  that  they  came  back  with  "an  avalanche  of 
questions"  to  be  answered. 

Subjects  relating  to  the  circus  furnish  very  live  motives 
for  school  work.    No  experience  of  the  boy  seems  met 
worth  recounting  than  what  he  saw  and  heard  at  such 
time.    One  year,  in  talking  with  the  children  in  the  school 
about  a  coming  circus  parade,  which  they  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  see,  the  suggestion  was  made  to  the  fourth  grades 
that  thev  write  me  a  circus  letter  telling  about  the  animals, 
to  whicn  I  would  respond.    They  were  to  have  no  help 
with  the  letter,  except  with  spelling  of  hard  names.    The 
following  extracts  from  hundreds  of  these  little  letters 
indicate  the  spirit  of  the  task  and  the  keen  pleasure  of  the 
real  experiences. 

No.  1 

The  Bamum  and  Bailey  show  was  very  interesting.  The  animals 
were  the  best  part.  I  wiU  tell  you  about  the  elephants  first.  There 
was  an  elephant  out  there  that  weighed  five  tons.  They  were  hauling 
some  wagons  with  horses.  After  they  got  inside  the  tent  a  man  called 
*' Dave!  ''^  Dave  went  there  to  the  man  and  the  man  took  hold  of  his 
trunk  and  led  him  to  the  wagon.  Then  the  elephant  put  his  head 
against  the  wagon  and  pushed  it  alon^  with  his  head.  The  next  animal 
I  will  tell  about  is  the  big  homed  rhmoceros.    The  keeper  said  it  was 
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the  largest  that  is  captured.    It  came  from  East  Africa, 
kind  of  an  animal  that  the  Cavemen  feared  most. 

No.  2 


This  is  the 


The  thin^  I  liked  best  in  the  show  were  the  lions  and  the  rhinoceros. 
The  horse  m  the  balloon  was  interesting.  I  did  not  see  the  white 
elephants.  I  saw  the  tigers  and  hyenas.  Thev  had  a  striped  hyena 
and  a  spotted  hyena.  I  saw  some  monkeys  and  four  zebras  and  some 
elephants  and  camels.  I  saw  four  j^ffes  and  the  keeper  had  on  the 
side  of  the  cage, "  Do  not  feed  the  giraffes."  I  don't  see  how  anybody 
could  feed  them  because  they  are  too  tall  for  anybody  to  feed. 

No.  3 

I  went  to  the  show.  I  got  up  at  four  o'clock  that  morning  and 
watched  thera  unload  the  wagons  and  they  had  four  chains  of  cars. 
Some  wagons  had  **  Don't  touch,"  printed  on  them.  It  said  **  Danger/' 
and  some  wagons  were  dosed  up.  They  had  wild  animals  in  them. 
I  saw  the  parade  three  times.    It  was  about  three  squares  long. 

No.  4 

One  tiger  looked  poor  as  if  he  had  not  got  feed.  He  made  the  others 
lie  down.  They  were  fat  and  healthy  and  strong.  He  was  the  father 
of  all  the  tigers.  Thev  have  yellow  and  black  on  them  and  thev  have 
whiskers  by  the  mouth.  They  wanted  to  get  out.  Thev  would  look 
fierce  at  the  people  and  walk  around  the  cage  and  watch  for  a  place  to 
get  out. 

No.  5 

We  were  late  to  the  parade,  but  I  saw  some  large  elephants.  Thepr 
have  ears  so  large  that  when  they  walk  they  hit  against  them  and  it 
made  the  fimniest  noise. 

After  the  parade  I  went  to  the  show  grounds.  Out  there  a  man 
gave  me  a  Job  carrying  water  for  the  elephants.  I  will  tell  you  about 
the  animals  I  saw. 

I  thought  they  were  great.  There  was  a  man  there  which  gave 
command  and  the  animiab  obeyed. 

No.  6 

Besides  all  these  animals  I  saw  odd  people.  I  helped  them  put  ^^ 
he  tents  and  I  watered  the  ponies  and  they  gave  me  a  pass. 

No.  7 

There  were  twenty-four  elephants.  After  they  got  to  the  circus 
grounds  the  elephants  drank  three  to  five  barrels  of  water.  There 
were  five  hundred  head  of  horses.  There  were  four  horses  in  a  row 
and  six  rows  on  one  wagon.  There  were  camels  with  two  humps  and 
some  with  one. 

No.  8 

At  the  circus  I  saw  a  giraffe  take  a  man's  hat  off  and  chew  it  up  for 
hay.    The  big  lions  growled  at  me  and  made  me  feel  very  queer. 

The  zebras  have  very  bright  colors. 

I  would  have  liked  to  sit  on  one  of  those  cameb.  I  think  you  could 
go  fast  on  them.    You  could  not  fall  off  because  the  humps  are  there. 

My!   how  Iliked  to  watch  the  monkeys.    They  are  so  funny. 

I  have  told  you  all  about  the  parade,  now  I  am  going  to  teU  about 
the  circus.  I  had  to  play  hookey  from  school  to  get  to  see  it.  It 
was  very  good.  The  first  thing  was  playing  by  the  band.  While 
it  was  playing  they  let  us  sit  there  and  sweat.  Then  the  show  began 
and  the  horses  came  prancing  out. 

No.  10 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me  at  the  circus.  It  would  take 
too  much  time  to  tell  you  about  all  the  animals,  but  I|will  name  those 
I  can  remember. 

No.  11 

When  I  got  off  the  car  I  liked  to  never  got  over  to  the  tents  there 

was  such  a  crowd.    I  remember  the  giraffes  because  they  were  eating 

It  of  those  high  troughs  and  I  remember  the  zebras  because  they  were 

Ifat  and  pretty.    Then  I  remember  the  sacred  cattle  because  they 

id  such  straight  horns  and  I  don't  know  why  I  remember  the  monkeys. 

When  my  letter  went  to -the  boys  and  girls  in  response 
to  theirs,  it  was  pleasant  to  have  them  tell  me  on  the  street 
and  in  the  school-rooms  that  they  liked  it. 


Dear  Girls  and  Boys  of  the  Fourth  Grade: 

This  letter  is  to  tell  you  that  I  received  your  letters  about  the  animals 
of  the  circus  and  have  read  all  of  them.  I  think  you  have  fulfilled 
your  part  of  the  bargain  very  well,  and  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  so 
much  pleasure.  You  may  imagine  that  it  took  me  a  long  time  to 
read  so  many  letters,  but  you  can't  guess  how  tall  the  stack  was  when 
I  put  them  all  together,  so  I  wiU  tell  you.  It  measured  just  two  feet. 
Take  ^our  rulers  and  see  how  high  that  is.  I  have  decided  to  write 
one  big  letter  to  all  of  you  telling  what  I  saw  at  the  circus  and  know 
about  the  animals. 

The  Tapir  came  first.  Many  of  you  saw  him  and  will  remember 
his  queer  long  snout  that  made  one  think  of  the  elephant's  trunk. 
Yet  the  fellow  himself  looks  more  like  a  hog  than  anything  else  and  he 
really  is  a  kind  of  hog.  With  this  long  snout  he  gathers  his  food. 
He  ukes  to  go  off  in  the  forest  where  he  can't  be  seen,  and  spends  a 
good  part  of  the  time  in  water. 

Next  we  came  to  the  cage  of  the  Le(^>ard,  the  spotted  feUow  that  I 
alwajrs  like  to  see.  Two  men  came  along  and  stopped  too.  One  said : 
"They  say  Roosevelt  caught  one  of  these  animals  with  his  hands  the 
other  day."  When  they  passed,  the  keeper  said  to  me,  ''I  guess  not. 
I've  been  with  these  creatures  seven  years  and  I'd  hate  to  trust  them 
out  of  the  cage." 

Did  vou  see  the  funny  Yak  with  his  long  hair?  I  know  a  rhyme 
about  him. 

Who  saw  the  big  Elephant?  How  many  of  you  saw  all  of  the  ele- 
phants, even  the  baby?  So  many  boys  and  giris  mentioned  the  ele- 
ghants  and  told  about  them  that  I  think  you  looked  carefully  at  their 
eads  and  bodies  and  feet.  Just  think  I  The  elephant  is  the  largest 
animal  in  the  world.  He  is  usually  nine  or  ten  feet  hi^  and  we^|;hs 
thousands  of  oounds.  Do  you  know  how  many  ymys  the  elq>hant 
has  been  useful  to  man?  It  seems  wonderful  to  me  that  these  clumsy 
fellows  can  be  trained  to  blow  horns  and  do  all  the  things  we  saw  them 
do.  Baby  dephant,  eleven  months  old,  was  funny  to  watch.  He  put 
out  his  queer  little  pointed  tongue  now  and  then,  and  flapped  his  ears, 
and  looked  around  whenever  the  keeper  left  him.  In  a  picture  book  of 
animab  I  found  a  rhyme  about  the  elephant. 


'gitized  by 

Poster  Announcing  the  Circus 
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There  are  many  good  stories  written  and  told  about  the  elephant. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  write  some  good  ones. 

When  I  saw  the  great  Giraffe,  I  wanted  to  get  around  where  he  was 
to  see  how  small  I*a  feel  beside  Kim.  The  keeper  said  he  is  the  largest 
Giraffe  that  had  ever  come  to  America  and  is  seventeen  feet  five  inches 
tall.  The  keeper  also  said  that  the  gkaffe  has  the  largest  eye  of  any 
animal.  Do  you  remember  how  clear  and  bright  it  is?  Giraffes  eat 
pressed  clover  that  the  circus  people  raise  on  purpose  for  them.  In 
their  own  country  they  eat  willows,  stretching  their  necks  to  bite  the 
leaves  from  the  growing  trees.  Some  of  you  spoke  of  the  giraffes 
having  to  eat  out  of  boxes  that  were  too  low  for  them.  The  keeper 
said  that  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  the  food  (imported  willow)  is 
placed  up  high  so  that  the  giraffes  will  enjoy  it  more.  These  animals 
seem  to  be  very  fond  of  their  keeper. 

Here  is  a  little  joke  about  the  giraffe.  A  man  who  made  a  picture 
of  him  in  a  book  did  not  put  his  head  on  the  page  nor  all  of  his  neck. 

Can  you  shut  your  eyes  and  see  the  Rhinoceros  with  his  old  wrinkled 
coat?    How  many  horns  has  he? 

Just  a  Ijttle  about  the  dog  and  the  horse  —  man's  two  good  animal 
friends  that  can  be  trained  to  be  his  companions  and  helpers  in  so 
many  different  ways.  I  wonder  how  many  kinds  of  dogs  you  know. 
All  of  you  know  stories  about  famous  dogs  —  Barry,  the  St.  Bernard, 
and  others.  Have  you  heard  about  Owney,  the  most  famous  dog  in 
America,  the  postal  dog?  He  traveled  with  the  mail  bags  from  one 
end  of  the  coimtry  to  the  other  and  even  went  to  Alaska  and  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Everywhere  he  received  much  attention.  I  have 
seen  pictures  of  him  showing  his  many  medab  and  decorations  fastened 
to  a  leather  harness.  These  were  tags,  and  badges,  and  medals  made 
of  tin,  of  brass,  and  of  silver,  in  all  shapes  and  from  all  countries. 

Weren't  the  horses  fine  creatures?  There  was  a  beautiful  gray  one 
that  I  liked  better  than  almost  any  of  the  others.  I  watched  him  every 
time  he  came  out  in  the  ring.  I  thought  of  what  the  Arab  says  to 
his  horse  in  the  poem: 

Come,  my  beauty!   come,  my  desert  darling! 

On  my  shoulder  lay  thy  glossy  head! 
Fear  not,  though  the  bariey  sack  be  empty. 

Here's  the  half  of  Hassan's  scanty  bread. 

Thou  shalt  have  thy  share  of  dates^^y  beauty! 

And  thou  knows't  my  water  skin  is  free: 
Drink  and  welcome,  for  the  wells  are  distant. 

And  my  strength  and  safety  lie  in  thee. 

Bend  thy  forehead  now,  to  take  my  kisses! 

Lift  in  love  thy  dark  and  splendid  eye: 
Thou  art  glad  when  Hassan  mounts  the  saddle  — 

Thou  art  proud  he  owns  thee:   so  am  I. . 

Let  the  Sultan  bring  his  boasted  horses. 
Prancing  with  their  diamond  studded  reins; 

They,  my  darling,  shall  not  match  thy  fleetness 
When  they  course  with  thee  the  desert  plains! 

We  have  seen  Damascus,  O  my  beauty! 

And  the  splendor  of  the  pashas  there; 
What's  their  pomp  and  riches?    Why  I  would  not 

Take  them  for  a  handful  of  thy  hair." 

—  Bayard  Taylor 

I  am  going  to  close  my  letter  now,  without  even  counting  the  ani- 
mals I  have  named.    I  shall  always  remember  the  pile  of  circus 
letters  full  of  interesting  things  you  found  out  about  the  animals. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

Jennie  Rebecca  Faddis 

Another  time^  I  asked  fourth  grade  children  if  they 
thought  it  was  worth  while  for  us  to  close  school  for  two 
hours  in  order  to  let  them  see  the  circus  parade;  and  when 
they  responded  with  their  emphatic  affirmations  I  told 


them  that  if  they  really  had  good  reasons,  I  should  like  to 
have  them  try  to  prove  in  writing  that  they  were  right  in 
asking  for  such  a  privilege.  They  grew  thoughtful  as 
they  began  in  earnest  to  formulate  arguments. 

Leslie  wrote:  I  am  trying  to  prove  that  we  ought  not 
to  have  school  when  a  parade  is  in  town.  The  animals 
help  us  to  know  about  them.  The  polar  bear  can  help  us 
to  know  what  kind  of  weather  he  lives  in.  The  lion  can 
help  us  to  know  about  his  life  and  all  the  animals  can  help 
us  to  know  about  themselves. 

Philip's  conclusion  read:  I  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  let  out  school  to  see  the  parade  because  most  of 
the  children  would  be  absent  anyhow.    That  is  my  proof. 

Zetta  said:  I  think  school  must  be  turned  out  on  show 
day  because  I  think  it  is  very  nice  to  see  the  animals.  Be- 
cause we  talk  about  animals  in  school  too.  It  is  a  very 
nice  thing  to  know  about  animals.  Any  child  likes  to  see 
a  circus. 

Lambert's  reasons:  It  would  be  worth  while  to  close 
school  for  the  parade  because  you  would  not  learn  much  in 
school.  We  would  hear  the  steam  calliope  playing  and 
would  be  thinking  about  it  and  would  not  be  willing  to  do 
anything  and  would  want  to  see  the  animals. 

Mary  Louise  thought:  We  ought  to  close  school  because 
Ringling  Brothers  is  the  greatest  show  in  the  world.  It 
says  so  on  the  wagons. 

Lettie  explains  her  situation:  I  think  it  would  be  fine 
to  let  out  school  so  the  children  can  see  the  circus.  I  hope 
you  will  go  and  have  a  fine  time.  I  would  like  to  go,  but 
•  manuna  will  not  let  me.  You  know  I  have  to  do  what 
mamma  says.  I  think  the  circus  will  be  very  fine  for  that 
is  what  all  the  children  say. 

Jane  enumerates:  One  reason  is  the  pictures  they  posted 
around  town  about  the  parade  looked  like  the  parade  was 
going  to  be  very  good.  Another  reason  is  that  the  people 
have  talked  so  much  about  it  that  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
very  good.  Another  reason  is  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  the  names  of  the  different  animals. 

Arthur  concludes:  The  children  siurely  ought  to  get  out 
of  school  to  see  the  parade  because  they  can  enjoy  them- 
selves. Another  reason  is  we  can  learn  something  about 
animals  to  tell  the  teacher  when  she  asks  us  about  them. 

Mary  urges:  You  ought  to  let  us  go  to  see  the  parade 
because  we  will  not  rest  until  we  do.  We  would  always 
be  at  the  window  when  we  got  a  chance. 

The  children  in  the  three  lower  grades  usually  represent 
the  sights  of  the  circus  by  drawings,  and  interesting  parades 
are  constructed  by  first  and  second  grades. 

A  first  grade  that  became  absorbed  in  a  circus  parade 
early  in  the  fall,  had  the  making  of  the  parade  pictured 
here  for  their  chief  daily  interest  week  after  week.  In 
the  teacher's  words:  "The  Circus  was  the  basis  of  all 
our  reading  and  language  and  a  great  part  of  our  arithmetic 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  term. 

The  reading  was  done  mostly  from  the  blackboard. 
Some  of  it  was  from  the  Circus  Reader  and  from  our  own 
circus  book. 
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The  language  was  descriptions  of  the  animals  and  stories 
about  them,  and  the  telling  of  how  we  made  the  different 
parts  of  our  parade. 

In  arithmetic  we  learned  to  count  by  ones  and  twos; 
to  measure  1,  2,  3  and  6  inches  and  1,  2,  3  feet;  to  divide 
things  into  halves  and  thirds. 

We  gained  much  power  in  the  handling  of  tools  and  the 
control  of  material,  and  got  out  of  it  all  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure. 

When  the  parade  was  finished  and  the  children  had 
named  their  circus,  they  took  home  the  announcement  of 
the  coming  event  in  poster  form,  and  the  parents  and 
friends  came  to  view  the  parade  and  hear  all  about  the 
making  of  it.  In  fact,  one  mother  said  she  had  heard 
nothing  but  circus  reports  from  her  little  daughter  for 
weeks.  Another  mother,  appreciative  to  some  degree  of 
the  great  amount  of  work  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  keep  the  little  workers  busy  and  happy  and  eager 


to  learn  about  things  they  needed  to  use  in  their  work  during 
such  an  undertaking,  expressed  herself,  "I  wouldn't  want 
this  teacher's  job  for  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  a  month, 
but  she  doesn't  seem  to  mind  all  the  worry  of  it." 

How  those  three  classes  of  children  worked,  fashioning 
clowns  for  their  mothers  to  have  as  souvenirs  (the  heads 
were  made  of  the  galls  found  on  the  poplar  leaves),  told 
about  the  making  of  each  wonderful  object  in  the  parade  — 
the  calliope  with  all  of  its  parts,  the  chariot  and  drum  an4 
old  woman  in  the  shoe;  how  they  read  stories  of  animals, 
played  games  and  sang  of  camels,  lions,  and  bears! 

When  they  had  finished  reading  from  their  circus  books 
they  gave  them  to  their  mothers  to  take  home. 

After  the  circus  parade  had  been  a  part  of  an  exhibit  of 
handwork  in  the  grades,  it  was  boxed  and  sent  on  a  journey 
to  the  different  first  grades  of  the  city. 

Note — The  rhymes  about  animals  referred  to  may  be  found  iq 
Oliver  Herford's  "  A  Child's  Primer  of  Natural  History. 


Just  Little  Things 

The  following  are  just  small  things  that  1  have  found 
helpful  in  my  school-room.  I  pass  them  on,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  benefit  someone  else  next  year. 


A  severe  cold  kept  me  from  singing  for  several  days.  In 
that  time,  I  learned  to  my  intense  chagrin,  that  some  of  the 
songs  that  I  thought  had  been  taught  so  carefully,  meant 
little  to  the  children  because  they  had  failed  to  get  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  some  of  the  words. 

Sung  without  my  leadership,  I  heard  such  mistakes  as 
these —  "sunbean"  for  sunbeam;  ''crocket*'  for  crocus; 
below  for  belong,  etc. 

I'm  glad  for  that  experience,  and  now  I  insist  first  on  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  thought  expressed  in  the  song; 
then,  absolutely  correct  enunciation  and  the  ability  to  sing 
each  song  through  with  no  assistance  other  than  the 
pitch. 

How  many  teachers  have  wanted  some  little  girl  or  boy 
to  sing  perhaps  a  dainty  little  lullaby  as  a  solo,  at  some  time 
during  the  year,  and  have  abandoned  the  idea  because  the 
:'oice,  sweet  at  other  times,  sounded  flat  and  weak  with 
no  accompaniment? 

Try  teaching  the  melody  to  all  of  the  children  and  having 
ihem  hum  it  softly  while  one  sings. 

It  makes  a  very  satisfactory  accompaniment  where  there 
is  no  piano,  besides  giving  the  small  singer  greater  con- 
fidence. 


In  Slumberland 

Where  is  the  road  to  Slumberland? 

Just  rest  your  cheek  upon  your  hand, 

And  press  your  pillow  hard  and  say  '  . 

Good-night  to  aU  the  world  of  day; 

Breathe  deep,  and,  presto!  you  will  stand 

Upon  the  shores  of  Slumberland. 

All  soimds  are  songs  in  Slimiberland  — 
The  rhyme  of  waves  upon  the  sand, 
The  whisp'ring  boughs,  the  droning  breeze, 
And  dreams  are  blossoming  on  the  trees; 
They  only  wait  your  gathering  hand, 
Wee  visitors  to  Slumberland. 

And  all  you  meet  in  Slumberland 
Obedient  and  expectant  stand; 
The  birds  and  beasts,  the  gnomes  and  elves. 
The  sun  and  moon  and  stars  themselves, 
All  wait  to  heed  your  least  command, 
While  You  are  king  in  Slumberland. 
— Burges  Johnson,  in  Harper^ s  Bazaar  for  November 


'•.// 


Game  for  Voice  Development 
Mary  comes  to  front  of  room  and  faces  blackboard  so 
she  cannot  see  child  who  is  sent  out.  Teacher  points  to 
a  child,  who  skips  into  the  hall.  Child  in  hall  says, 
**HeUo,  Mary."  Mary  says,  '*Who  is  it?"  Child  m  hall 
says,  *'It  is  I."  Mary  says,  "Come  in,  John."  Child 
in  hall  enters.  If  Mary's  guess  is  correct,  she  may  have 
another  turn.    If  not,  the  child  in  hall  takes  her  place.   ^ 
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PLAYS   AND   PAGEANTS^ 


Foxes  and  Storks  at  Home 

Alice  E.  Allen 
(A  little  Play  based  on  iEsop's  Fable,  "The  Fox  and  the  Stork.") 

(The  taller  children  are  the  Storks;  the  shorter  ones,  the  Foxes. 
They  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room  to  give  the  "  Party."  Foxes 
may  have  flat  tin  plates.  Storks,  tall,  slim  tin  cups  or  some  sort  of 
vases,  or  all  motions  may  be  pantomimic,  as  desired.) 

First  Fox  (gaily)    Suppose  all  we  Foxes  give  a  party  — 

Others  {chorus)    Oh!   Oh! 

Second  Fox  {eagerly)    May  we  ask  the  Storks? 

First  Fox    Yes,  the  whole  Stork  Family. 

Third  {running  toward  first)    Let  me  go  and  ask  them. 

First  {gravely)  I  will  write  the  inNitation.  {Sits  down, 
others  run  to  him  with  pen,  ink,  paper,  etc.  He  writes,  reading 
as  he  does  so)  The  Foxes  —  At  Home  to  the  Storks 
THIS  Afternoon.     {To  third  Fox)    There,  take  it  to  them. 

{Third  Fox  runs  with  invitation  to  the  Stork  Family,  gives 
it  with  low  how  J  and  returns.  While  Stork  opens  it  and  reads 
it  showing  great  delight  —  all  in  pantomime — the  Foxes  begin 
to  get  ready  for  the  party.) 

First  Fox  I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do  —  let's  play  a  good 
joke  on  the  Storks. 

All    How?    How? 

First  Fox  {as  others  cluster  about  him)  Listen  —  the 
Storks  are  fond  of  soup.  So,  soup  we'll  have.  But  we'll 
serve  it  in  flat  plates.  (//  there  are  real  plates,  all  lift  them 
high.)    We  can  eat  it  — but  the  Storks! 

Fifth  Fox  {all  laughing  gaily)    Are  so  tall  — 

SioUh    And  have  stuJk  long,  slim  bills  — 

Seventh    They  can't  get  a  drop! 


swer.  {Stork  comes  in,  leaves  answer,  and  runs  back  home. 
First  Fox  opens  answer,  and  reads  —  "Delighted!  — 
The  Storks."  To  the  other  Foxes)  Hurry  now,  we'll  make 
the  soup. 

{Foxes  scurry  about,  making  soup.  The  Storks,  mean- 
while, get  ready  for  the  party.  When  soup  is  ready,  the 
Storks  come.  Foxes  line  up  and  greet  them  cordially.  Soup 
is  served  in  flat  plates.  Foxes  eat  theirs  easily.  Storks  cannot. 
They  stand  uneasily,  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other. 
Foxes  urge  Storks  to  have  more  soup.  Storks  politely  decline. 
They  go  home  with  great  dignity  and  talk  together.) 


Oh,  what  a  good 
Suppose  we 


Foxes  {who  have  watched  Storks  home) 
joke! 

First  Stork  {as  Foxes  laugh  and  caper  about) 
Storks  give  a  party! 

All  {eagerly)    Oh!    Oh! 

Second    We  won't  ask  the  Foxes. 

First  Oh  yes,  we  will!  But  listen!  {Storks  all  gather 
about.)  We'll  serve  them  minced  meat  —  the  Foxes  are 
fond  of  that.  And  we'll  put  it  in  high  jars,  with  slim  necks. 
We  can  get  it  with  our  long  bills.     But  the  Foxes! 

All  (laughing)    Oh,  what  a  joke!     Serves  them  right! 

{Storks  write  invitation  and  send  it  to  the  Foxes.  Foxes 
accept  and  send  back  answer.) 

First  Stork  (reading)  The  Foxes  will  come.  Hurry, 
now,  we'll  chop  the  meat  and  get  everything  ready !^ 


{While  Storks  chop  the  meat,  the  Foxes  get  ready  for  the 
party.  When  meat  is  ready,  they  arrive.  Storks  greet  them 
with  great  dignity.  Afterward  they  serve  the  meat.  Storks 
eat  with  great  enjoyment.    Foxes  can  only  smell  it.) 

Kiyn.    S^  that  each  teacher  may  fit  them  to  her  own  special  needs,  and  so  that  both  teachers  and  children  may  use  their  CTHl  ingenuity  as  much  as  posaibk  in  giving 
suggestions,  rather  than  directions,  are  given  for  this  series  of  Little  PUys  and  Pageants. 


AU    Oh,  what  fun!    What  fun! 

First  Fox    Hush  —  here  comes  the  Stork  with  an  an- 
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Storks  (going  about  among  their  guests)  Why,  what  is 
this?     You  eat  nothing! 

First  Fox  (as  all  look  shamefacedly  at  each  other)  The 
joke  is  on  us,  this  time. 

Second  (after  a  minute)  Well,  I  hope  we  know  how  to  take 
a  joke.  On  the  whole  (hesitates y  Foxes  all  look  at  each 
other,  still  ashamed) ,  it  doesn't  pay  to  play  a  joke  on  any- 
one you  wouldn't  want  played  on  yourself! 

First  Fox  And  now,  we've  had  our  joke,  let's  have  our 
party !    You  Storks  shall  have  soup  in  your  tall,  slim  cups — 

First  Stork  (laughing)  And  you  Foxes  shall  have  minced 
meat  in  your  nice  flat  plates. 

All  (laughing  and  dancing  about  —  Foxes  lightly.  Storks 
stiffly)  It  never  pays  to  play  a  joke  on  anyone  you  don't 
want  played  on  yourself! 


divide   it   into   parts  —  selected   ones   giving   each    part 
as  suggested  below. 


b  li^'  •' 
lemrS' 
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Little  Workers 

For  the  Little  Workers,  let  different  children  choose  what 
occupation  they  wiU  represent.  Then  let  them  form  for  a 
gay  little  march  about  the  room.  First  come  the  black- 
smiths, with  hammer  and  anvil;  next,  the  builders  with 
appropriate  tools  of  their  craft;  lumbermen  with  axes; 
shoemakers  with  awls;  fishermen  with  baskets,  fish- 
poles,  or  nets;  gardeners  with  hoes  and  rakes;  a  grocer, 
showing  his  wares,  side  by  side  with  a  baker  in  white  cap 
and  apron,  mixing  bread,  or  carrying  fresh  loaves;  a 
group  of  harvesters  with  sheaves  of  grain  or  ears  of  com. 
Next,  in  line,  come  the  girls  —  dressmakers,  with  thimbles, 
threaded  needles,  etc;  milliners  with  flowers,  hats,  and 
ribbons;  nurses  in  caps;  teachers  with  opened  books  and 
pencils;  and  a  large  number  of  housekeepers,  some  with 
brooms  and  dusters,  some  with  dishpans  and  towels,  some 
with  baking-dishes  and  spoons.  (Add  to  these  "workers" 
any  others  desired  —  especially  those  most  appropriate 
to  the  section  of  country  in  which  the  march  is  given.) 

The  following  little  Prologue  should  be  given  just  before 
the  march  begins.  Of  course,  a  Prologue  is  usually  given 
by  one  person  —  but  for  such  tiny  players  it  is  better  to 


First 


Prologue 

We'll  play  our  school-room  is  a  town ; 
Then  gaily  marching  up  and  down, 
We  little  folks  will  try  to  show 
The  work  that  grown  folks  do,  you  know. 


Second  (a  very  little  child) 

(Some  day  we  will  be  big  and  strong, 
And  then  we'll  really  help  along!) 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


Eighth 


Niith 


Blacksmiths  and  builders  we  will  be; 
Shoemakers,  fishermen,  you'll  see; 


With  many  a  jolly  lumberjack. 
Who  lives  all  winter  in  a  shack; 


Some  gardeners  with  rakes  and  hoes; 


A  grocer  —  nice  fresh  eggs  he  shows; 


A  baker  with  him  in  the  line  — 
His  loaves  of  bread  all  fresh  and  fine; 


Some  harvesters  with  golden  sheaves 
And  ripened  corn  in  rustling  leaves; 


Some  little  women  sweet  and  g^y(^^r^|^ryT/> 
Who  nurse  or  teach  or  sew  all  dj^V^  X 
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Tenth 


And  at  the  end  —  you  may  have  guess'd  — 

Of  aB  perhi4>s  the  very  best, 

The  busy  little  housewives  come 

Who  msJce  for  us  our  "  Home,  Sweet  Home! " 

Eleventh 

Just  watch  us  —  each  one  in  his  place, 
And  you  will  see  —  as  by  we  pace  — 
That  "Labor  wears  a  smiling  face!" 

March  may  be  given  to  piano  music,  with  plainly  accented 
beats,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  for  children  to  give  panto- 
mime of  their  own  special  kmd  of  work.  Real  tools  may 
be  carried,  as  far  as  possible,  if  desired.  In  this  case,  it 
would  be  pretty  for  each  group  —  or  some  of  the  groups — 
to  give  a  suitable  song.  A  verse  of  a  Blacksmith's  or 
Shoemak^'s  song,  with  motions;  a  harvesting  or  husking 
song;  a  bit  of  "School  Days,"  perhaps,  for  the  teachers; 
any  housekeeping  song  or  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  for  the 
housekeepers.  At  the  close,  all  may  sing  a  stanza  of 
"America"  waving  little  flags,  which  th^  wear  or  cany 
throughout 

Make  the  whole  as  like  a  real  procession,  or  pageant,  as 
possible.  Take  plenty  of  time  for  each  division  to  do  its 
part.    Have  plenty  of  flags  and  enthusiasm. 


Pantomime  Dialogue 

Ina  Lord  McDavitt 
First  little  girl 

When  mamma  tucks  me  into  bed 

I  shut  my  eyes  up  tight. 
And  play  they're  sorrel  blossom  leaves 
That  always  close  at  night! 
(CkOdren  all  close  eyes.) 

Second  tutu  girl 

I  play  'tis  Mother  Nature  smiles 

When  mamma  gives  her  kiss; 
I  play  my  hands  are  clover  leaves 
That  shut  up  like  this! 
(AU  dose  hands  and  place  together.) 

Third  UttU  girl 

I  play  my  head  is  Poppy  Bloom; 

I  bend  my  head  so; 
I  always  stop  at  Poppy  Bloom, 
But  why  —  I  —  don't  —  know! 
(All  hang  heads  as  if  asleep.) 


The  Work  for  Each  Day  in 
the  Week 

Lilian  Clisby  Bridgham 

Monday 

(Monday  trips  in  dressed  in  house  dress  with  large  apron 
and  carrying  small  tub  and  rubbing  board  which 
she  puts  on  a  long  table  that  has  been  placed  on 
front  part  of  the  stage.  She  rubs  on  a  handkerchief 
as  she  recites) 

Ho!   Ho!   make  way  for  Monday  — 
The  day  the  washing's  done. 

I  rub  and  scrub. 

And  scrub  and  rub  — 
Tis  anything  but  fun; 
But  when  the  wash  is  on  the  line, 
So  clean  and  snowy  white. 
My  b«ck  may  ache  (makes  face  and  rubs  back) 
Enough  to  break. 
But  I'm  glad  it's  done  all  right. 


Tuesday 

(Tuesday  trips  in  dressed  like  Monday  and  carrying 
in  her  hand  a  small  ironing  boards  iron  and  handker- 
chief. She  places  board  on  the  table  and  irons 
as  she  recites) 

Ho!   Ho!   make  way  for  Tuesday  — 
The  clothes  I  iron  to-day  — 

I  fold  them  straight 

Or  lay  a  plait 
In  just  the  proper  way. 
Oh!   my!   It's  hot  work  ironing 
(Wipes  her  forehead.) 
But  they  look  nice,  I  declare, 

When  soft  and  white; 

They're  ironed  just  right 
And  then  hung  up  to  air. 


Wednesday 

(Girl  trips  in  dressed  for  the  street  with  a  shipping  bag 
in  her  hand) 

Ho!   Ho!    Make  way  for  Wednesday, 
A  different  sort  of  day. 

A  little  work  — 

The  rest  I  shirk. 
For  this  is  shopping  day. 
Just  after  lunch  I  dress  up 
Then  go  down  street  and  toy 

To  match  some  thread 

'Till  I'm  most  dead, 
But  nothing  do  I  buy. 

Thursday 

(Girl  trips  in  with  afternoon  dress  and  white  apron 
on,  carrying  some  sewing) 

Ho!   Ho!   Make  way  for  Thursday, 
With  thimble,  needle,  thread 

I  sew  and  mend. 

There  is  no  end 
To  the  work  piled  up  ahead. 
There's  one  big  pile  of  stockings; 

A  horrible  array 

Of  collars,  cuffs, 

Of  frills  and  ruffs. 
Oh!    I  don't  like  mending  day.     (Pouts.* 

Friday 

(Girl  trips  in  dressed  like  Monday,  wearing  a  sweeping 
cap  and  carrying  a  broom) 

Ho!   Ho!    'Make  way  for  Friday  — 
The  day  the  cleaning's  done. 

I  sweep  and  scrub. 

Then  dust  and  rub 
From  mom  till  setting  svm  — 
But  when  the  day  is  over 
I'm  happier,  I'll  be  bound  — 

For  then,  I  ween. 

My  house  is  clean 
From  attic  to  the  ground. 


Saturday 

(Girl  dressed  same  as  Monday  trips  in  carrying  wttacmg 
bawl  and  spoon) 

Ho!   Ho!   Make  way  for  Saturday 
When  we  must  cook  and  bake. 

With  flour  and  spice. 

And  all  things  nice, 
A  great  array  I  make 
Of  bread  and  pies  and  puddings. 
Of  cookies,  tarts  and  (^e. 

Ho!    Ho!    make  way 

For  Saturday,  "  r\i^r^]t> 

And  the  dandy  things  I  bakelOOV  IV^ 
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Sunday  .,-..,. ... 

{Girl  trips  in  preUily  dressed  for  church  carrying  Bible 
and  lesson  book  —  when  she  begins  speaking  other 
girls  drop  their  work  and  fold  their  arms) 
Hoi   Ho!    'Make  way  for  Sunday, 
The  day  we  love  the  best  — 
All  work  and  play 
We  put  away 
On  this,  the  day  of  rest. 
Now  father  dear  is  with  us 
And  after  church  is  through 
He  reads  a  book. 
In  a  quiet  shady  nook  —  (Pause.) 
1  like  Simday  best  —  don't  you? 
(In  unison) 

Oh,  every  day  is  good  in  its  way. 

We're  glad  to  greet  them  all, 
And  let  us  try  —  as  each  goes  by  — 
To  do  some  good,  howe'er  small. 

(Pianist  plays  a  march  and  the  girls  march  around  stage 
twice  J  then  exit.    Two  men  quickly  remove  table.) 


The  Town  Mouse  and  the 
Country  Mouse 

Mildred  E.  Stallings 

(Dramatized  for  the  second  grade) 

Scene    I 
(Bam  —  dry  corn  scattered  about  floor) 

Town  Mouse  What  poor  fare  you  have,  friends!  Only 
dry  com!  You  shovdd  come  to  my  home  and  see  the  fine 
things  I  have  to  eat.  I  can  show  you  how  a  mouse  ought  to 
live. 

Country  Mouse  Oh!  how  I  shovdd  love  to  do  so!  But 
isn't  it  very  noisy  and  crowded  in  town  ?    I  shovdd  be  afraid. 

Frog  Go  to  town  ?  Not  1 !  My  home  in  the  quiet  pool 
behind  the  bam  is  good  enough  for  me. 

Squirrel  I  should  love  to  go,  but  I  must  store  my  nuts  in 
the  bam  loft  before  the  boys  gather  them  all. 

Town  Mouse  Oh,  come !  You  won't  mind  the  noise  and 
the  people.     Just  think  of  all  the  fine  things  to  eat. 

Country  Mouse  Well,  I  believe  Fll  try  it.  Won't  you 
come,  friends?     (To  Frog  and  Squirrel.) 

Frog    Not  I!     I  shall  stay  here  in  my  cool  home. 

Squirrel  No,  thank  you,  friends.  But  I  wish  you  good 
luck. 

Country  Mouse  Thank  you!  I  shall  try  to  bring  you 
something  from  town. 

Frog    If  you  ever  get  home  alive! 

Town  Mouse    Oh,  come,  we  have  no  time  to  spare. 

ToTJun  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse    Good-bye  I   Good-bye! 

Scene    II 
(Home  of  Town  Mouse  in  a  cupboard) 

Country  Mouse  Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  What  lovely  things  to 
eat !    Brown  sugar  and  cake !    Do  you  really  live  here,  friend  ? 

Town  Mouse  Well,  yes,  only  sometimes  I  have  to  run 
down  cellar  when  Cook  comes. 

Country  Mouse    Who   is   Cook? 

Town  Mouse  She  comes  in  sometimes  for  flour  or  sugar. 
But  come,  try  some  of  this  sugar.  You  must  be  hungry  after 
having  nothing  but  dry  com  for  so  long. 

Country  Mouse  Yum,  yum!  This  sugar  is  fine.  Sh! 
What  was  that  noise? 

Town  Mouse  Run,  mn  for  your  life!  It's  Cook!  (Both 
run  out  of  sight.) 

Cook  That  mouse  has  been  here  again  and  I  do  believe  I 
saw  two  tails  disappearing  down  that  hole.  I  must  put  a  trap 
here  if  the  one  in  the  cellar  doesn't  catch  the  mice.  But  I 
haven't  time  to  see  about  it  now.  I  must  get  dinner.  {Mice 
re-enter.) 


Country  Mouse    Dear  me!    I'm  trembling  all  over. 

never  had  such  a  dreadful  fright. 

Town  Mouse  Oh,  don't  mind  a  little  thing  like  that. 
Come,  I'm  hungry.    Have  some  more  sugar. 

Country  Mouse  Little  thing!  Do  you  call  it  a  little  thing 
to  be  in  danger  of  your  life,  and  didn't  you  run  as  fast  as  you 
could? 

Town  Mouse    Oh,  well,  let's  eat  now.    Try  some  cake. 

Country  Mouse  I  should  love  to,  but  I  am  still  afraid. 
I  am  trembling  all  over.  (Tries  some  cake.)  This  cake  is 
fine.    Hark!  What  is  that  noise? 

Town  Mouse  Hurry  this  way.  Sh!  it's  Cat.  Don't 
speak  a  word.  If  she  gets  her  paws  on  you  once  you'll  never 
nibble  cake  again.     (They  run  to  afar  comer.) 

Cat  It  seems  to  me  I  smell  a  mouse.  There  must  be  one 
aroimd.  I'll  take  a  look.  I'm  very  hungry  and  a  good  mouse 
would  go  very  well. 

Town  Mouse  (whispering)  Come,  we'll  go  to  the  cellar. 
There's  some  fine  cheese  down  there. 

Country  Mouse  Anywhere  to  get  away!  It  makes  me 
tremble  just  to  look  at  Cat.     She  is  so  big. 

Scene    III 

(Cellar.  Cheese  on  shelf.  Trap  near  by  with  a  bit  of  cheese 
in  U.) 

Town  Mouse  We  are  safe  here  from  everyone.  Nobody 
comes  here  very  often.    Just  see  this  fine  cheese.    Try  a  bit! 

Country  Mouse  I  am  afraid!  Town  life  is  too  much  for 
me.  I'll  try  this  small  piece  of  cheese  down  here  in  the  queer 
box. 

ToTim  Mouse    Stop!    You  will  be  killed.     It's  a  trap. 

Country  Mouse    Trap!    What   is   that? 

ToTvn  Mouse  Why,  the  minute  you  put  your  paw  in  for 
the  cheese  something  comes  down  on  your  head  and  you're 
a  dead  mouse.  I  saw  my  brother  killed  in  that  way  only  last 
week. 

Country  Mouse  Friend,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  think  I'll  go 
back  to  my  home  in  the  bam.  I  would  rather  have  dry  corn 
than  be  in  danger  of  my  life  all  the  time. 

Town  Mouse  Well,  of  course  if  you  feel  that  way  you  may 
as  well  go  home.    This  has  been  a  hard  day. 

Country  Mouse  It  certainly  has.  I  must  go  now.  Good- 
by,  friend. 

ToTvn  Mouse  I  wonder  what  Frog  and  Squirrel  will  say 
when  Mouse  gets  home. 

Scene    IV 
(Barn) 

Frog  Friend  Mouse  has  been  away  for  a  whole  day.  1 
wonder  how  she  likes  town. 

Squirrel  She  must  be  having  a  splendid  time.  I  have  a 
friend  who  lives  in  a  park  in  town.  He  thinks  it  is  fine.  But 
of  course  we  are  all  so  pretty  that  people  in  town  like  to  look 
at  us  and  feed  us. 

Frog  I'm  sure  no  one  ever  saw  a  more  beautiful  green 
coat  than  mine  and  yet  the  girls  scream  when  I  come  near  and 
the  boys  tickle  me  with  straws. 

Squirrel  But  see  my  beautiful  glossy  coat  and  fine  tail.  / 
shouldn't  be  afraid  to  go  to  town.     (Scratching  is  heard.) 

Frog  and  Squirrel  What's  that?  (Mouse  enters)  Why, 
it's  Mouse! 

Frog    Well,  how  did  you  like  it  ?    What  did  you  bring  us  ? 

Town  Mouse  I  didn't  bring  anything  but  myself,  friends. 
It  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  here.  (Pants.)  But  let  me  tell  you 
one  thing.  Never  go  to  town.  You  will  be  in  danger  of  your 
life  all  the  time.  There  are  Cook  and  Cat  and  a  trap  and  ever 
so  many  things  to  be  afraid  of. 

Frog  I  thought  it  would  end  this  way.  Well,  I  must  go 
and  tell  the  news  to  Mrs.  Toad. 

Country  Mouse  Now  she  will  go  and  tell  everyone  about 
it.     Oh,  dear!   I  wish  I  had  stayed  at  home.     I'm  so  tired! 

Squirrel  Dear  Mouse,  I  am  sorry  you  had  such  a  hard 
time.     Home  must  seem  good  to  you. 

Country  Mouse  Indeed  it  does.  I  don't  Aink  I'll  erer 
leave  again.    There's  no  place  like  home.  ,y  vjOOQIC 
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Second   Grade  Arithmetic 


A.  B.  W. 
First  Week 

General  outline  jor  week 

1  Counting  to  100. 

2  Reading  and  writing  numbers  of  two  digits, 
phasize  units  and  tens  columns. 

3  Signs  +,  — ,  =. 

1     2     3 

4  Combinations   making   6:  5     4     3  and  reversed. 

5  Original  Problems. 
Recitation  (15  minutes). 

Matiday 

1  and  2     Counting  (3  minutes). 
Place  on  the  board  the  figures  thus: 


most  children  know  readily  by  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year.  Then  present  the  combinations  in  this  way,  teaching 
plus  and  equals,  and  requiring  full  equations: 

.•)+!=       3  +  2=     3  +  3=     4  +  2=      2  +  4  = 

2  +  2=        1+5=     2  +  3=     4+1=      1  +  3  =  etc. 

Em-         •'*    Original  Problems. 

From  these  equations  have  children  make  original  prob- 
lems. Example:  point  to  3  +  3  and  say,  ** Children,  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  about  these  numbers.  Mar>' 
had  3  cents  and  her  mother  gave  her  3  cents  more.  She 
then  had  six  cents."  Now  point  to  3  +  2  =  and  ask  the 
children  to  tell  you  stories.  Lead  them  to  have  variety 
in  problems  by  timely  suggestions. 

Tuesday 
1  and  2     Same  as  Monday. 
3  and  4     Review  all  combinations  previously   learned 


1 

10 

2 

20 

3 

30 

4 

40 

5 

50 

6 

60 

7 

70 

8 

80 

9 

90 

0 

100 

Call  on  a  child  to  count  to  10,  then  to  count  by  lO's 
to  100.  Have  the  children  note  the  similarity.  Erase 
the  figures  and  have  other  children  repeat  same. 

3  and  4     Combinations  and  signs  (7  min.). 

1 
Place  on  the  board  thus:     5 

A  child  responds  (>;  then: 

3  14  5     2  3 

3  5     2  14  3 

-  -  -  -  etc. 

Erase  rapidly  and  call  on  children  for  quick  answers. 
Intersperse  with  combinations  making  3,  4  and  5,  which 


and  teach  3;  erase  one  3,  the  other  remains.     Then  show 


that  this  is  what  — ,  minus  or  subtracting  means.  After 
explaining  the  fact  in  the  child's  term  "take  away,"  I 
would  insist  on  "minus"  and  subtract.    Take  your  com- 

6 
bination  —  4;  ask,  "  What  does  it  take  with  4  to  make  6?  " 

6 
Someone  says  2;   write  it  thus: — 4;  tell  them  to  think 


about  that.  Then  take  your  other  combinations  in  the  same 
manner  and  drill  until  answers  are  told  as  quickly  as  you 
can  write  and  erase.  This  is  the  method  for  combination 
drills  until  combinations  are  all  learned.  To-day  give 
work  thus: 

3  +  3=  G  —  3=  4  +  2=  6  —  4=  6  —  2  = 
5—3=       5—2=       6—5=       6—1=       4—2= 

5    Original  Problems.  C^ r^r^n\r> 

Point  to  6  —  3  and  say:Jigitized  by  VjOOV  IV^ 
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There  were  six  roses  on  a  bush  and  I  |ucked  off  3. 
were  3  roses  left  on  the  bush." 
Children  will  respond  with  their  stories. 


There 


Wednesday  and  Thursday 

1  and  2    Counting,  reading  and  writing  of  numbers. 

Review   counting   as  on   Monday   and   Tuesday,  then 
continue  in  this  way: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28  . 

29 

30  etc. 


Call  attention  to  the  repetition  of  1,  2, 3, 4,  5,  6,  7, 8,  9, 0. 

Have  the  children  count  objects,  number  around  the 
class  over  and  over  again  until  100  is  reached.  Then  call 
on  children  to  write  numbers,  such  as,  13, 31, 25, 52, 16, 61 , 
etc.,  and  right  there  begins  your  teaching  of  units  and  tens 
columns  to  be  emphasized  in  your  later  work. 

3  and  4    Combinations  and  signs. 

In  your  combination  drills  from  now  on,  carry  on  your 
work  in  this  manner:  Place  on  the  board  3;  then  in  tens 
column  place  a  1,  so  it  stands  now  13;  erase  your  1  and 
place  2  thus  23;  then  53,  etc. 


3 
3 

6 


13 
3 

16 


23 
3 

26 


53 
3 

56 


The  children  readily  see  these  simple  changes  and  all  the 
teacher  has  to  do  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  units 
column  must  be  added  first  and  it  remains  unchanged. 
Carry  this  on  with  all  combinations  learned  so  far. 

Friday 

Review  all  points  made  during  the  week. 

Seat  Work 

(To  be  given  during  some  study  period  after  the  recitation.) 

Monday 

3  roses  +  3  roses  =  roses. 

3  balls  +  2  balls  = balls 

4  cents  +  2  cents  =  cents. 

5  cents  +  1  cent  =  cents. 


Tuesday 
6  —  3  = 


6 


4  = 


2  = 


2  = 


John  had  6  cents  and  spent  3  cents.     He  had cents 

left. 

A  boy  [had  5  marbles  and  lost  2  marbles.     He  had 

marbles  left. 


Wednesday 

6            6            4 
—3        —2            2 

3 
3 

3 
2 

6  sleds  —  3  sleds  =  — 

4  tops  +  2  tops  =  

6  pins  —  2  pins  = 

-  sleds. 

-  tops. 

-  pins. 

Thursday 

1         '        11              61 
5                  5                5 

3 
3 

13 
3 

73 
3 

4 

14 

94 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Fridav 

Present 

in  this 

way: 

3  +  3 

= 

6 

13  +  3 

= 

16 

43  +  3 

= 

46 

3  + 

2  = 

53  + 

2 

= 

13 
2 


83 


marbles 


13  +  «  = 


3  marbles  +  2  marbles  =  - 

53  cents  +  2  cents  =  cents 

13  balls  +  2  balls  =  b^Us 


Second  Week  * 

General  Outline  for  Week 

1  Counting  to  100. 

2  Reading  and  writing  numbers  of  two  digits  emphasiz- 
ing units  and  tens  columns. 

3  Signs  +,  — ,  =. 

1     2     3 

4  Combinations  making  7:6     5     4  and  reversed 

5  Original  Problems. 

Present  work  same  as  work  of  first  week,  reviewing 
combinations  previously  learned  and  taking  up  new  com- 
binations. Be  sure  the  children  can  count,  read  nombers, 
find  pages  in  books,  etc.  Have  plenty  of  original  problems 
and  see  that  there  is  variety  in  them. 


Seat  Work 


Monday 


7  —  3  = 

17  —  3  = 


13 
4 


63 
4 


75 
2 


7  —  2  = 

47  —  2  = 


7  —  4 
67  —  4 


7  —  5 
37  —  5 


In  class  emphasize  the  fact  over  and  over  that  units 
column  must  be  subtracted  first  and  written  down,  then 
tens  column  thought  of. 


Tuesdax 


Tuesday 
7  dolls 


7       17    63    53 
—3—3      4      4 


7    27    97 
5      5      5 


3  dolls  = 


dolls 

17  cents  —  3  cents  = cents 

27  balls  —  5  balls  = balls. 


Wednesday 
7  —  4'  = 


67  —  4  = 


3   = 


1«  —  3  = 


William  had  67  marbles  and  gave  4  to  George.     He  had 
•marbles  left. 


Mary  earned  16  cents  and  spent  3  cents  for  a  notebook. 
She  had cents  left. 


43 
10 

12 


Thursday 
Number  cards 

may  be  used. 

13 
42 
12 

23 
43 
11 

10 
13 
23 

76 
—32 

45 
-23 

76 
—24 

— 

— 

Digitized  by 
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Friday 

Wednesday 

3 

80 

3 

30 

2 

20 

18 

7 

86 

78 

3 

.30 

4 

40 

5 

50 

-  4 

—35 

—43 

—23 

6 

60 

7 

70 

5 

50 

43 

43 

23 

40 

—2 

—20 

—5 

—50 

—2 

—20 

22 
21 

4 
11 

12 
33 

16 
2 

Note    Give  drills  like  this  every  day  with  your  new  combinations. 

Third  Week 

General  outline  for  week 

1  Counting  to  100. 

2  Reading  and  writing  numbers  of  two  digits. 

3  Signs +,—,  X  ,  =. 

12    3    4 

4  Combinations  making  8:7    6    5    4  and  reversed 


2X3  =  6 


6  Teach: 

3  +  3  = 

6 

3 
3 

6 

2  +  2  +  2  = 

6 

2 
2 
2 

6 

2  +  2  = 

4 

2 
2 

4 

4  +  4  = 

8 

4 
4 

8 

+  2  +  2  +  2  = 

8 

2 

.  2 
2 
2 

3X2  =  6 


2X2  =  4 


X  4  =  8 


4X2  =  8 


Note    Emphasize  the  three  ways  of  expressing  the  same  fact. 

6  Teach: 

One  quart  =  two  pints, 
One  nickle  =  five  cents. 

7  Original  Problems. 

In  addition  to  problems  in  addition  and  subtraction 
start  the  children  in  making  problems  in  mvdtiplication 
such  as  2  X  3  =  6.  ^'  If  one  apple  costs  3  cents,  two  apples 
will  cost  2X3  cents  or  6  cents." 

This  will  add  variety  to  your  work  and  will  be  a  begin- 
ning for  a  drill  which  should  last  all  through  the  year. 


Seat  Work 
Monday 

5  +  3=  15  +  3  = 

15  dollars  +  3  dollars  =  

2X3=  2X4  = 

2X4  cents  =  cents 

2X3  balls  =  balls 


95  +  3  = 
dollars 

3X2  = 


Tuesday 
One  apple  costs  2  cents,  3  apples  will  cost  2X3  cents  or 

cents. 

J    One  orange  costs  4  cents.    Two  oranges  cost  2x4  cents 
or cents. 


Thursday 

Ctoe  quart  =  pints. 

Three  quarts  =  pints 

Two  quarts  = pints. 

Four  quarts  = pints. 

Friday 

One  pint  of  milk  costs  4  cents.    One  quart  of  milk  costs 
cents. 

One  nickel  = cents. 

One  nickel  +  3  cents  = cents. 

One  nickel  —  3  cents  =  cents. 

Fourth  Week 

General  outline  for  week 

1  Counting. 

2  Reading  and  writing  of  numbers. 

3  Signs  +,  — ,  X,  =. 

4  Combinations  making  9: 


i  of  4  = 

i  of  6  = 


h\ 

*•: 

1  2  3 
8  7  6 

4 
5 

3 

X 

3 

3   3 

3 

:: 

of  6  = 
of  9  = 

i  of  8 
i  of  8 


In  beginning  the  fractional  parts,  be  sure  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  denominator  (I  always  say 
the  nimiber  below  the  line)  always  shows  into  how  many 
parts  the  whole  is  divided.  Example,  ^^  \.  Cut  an  apple 
into  two  parts,  then  four  parts.  Show  them  thirds  and 
sixths  in  the  same  way;  a  few  illustrations  of  this  sort  wall 
suffice.  Then  give  a  child  4  objects  and  tell  him  to 
divide  them  equally  between  two  children.  Each  will 
have  i  of  4  or  2.  Write  on  the  board  ^  of  4  =  2.  Now 
take  six  objects;  divide  them  equally  between  two  children 
and  write  ^  of  6  =  3.  Develop  ^  of  8  in  the  same  way. 
Then  give  quick  work,  such  as  i  of  6  cents  =  ?  i  of  six 
balls  =  ?    i  of  8  marbles  =  ?  etc. 

Develop  thirds  and  fourths  in  the  same  way  and  give 
problems  for  quick  drills  along  with  the  beginning  tables 
and  combination  drills.  Examples:  3  +  3,  2  X  4,  ^  of  6, 
6  —  4,  3  X  3,  6  +  3,  etc. 

Seat  Work 

Note  The  combinations  should  be  so  thoroughly  learned  by  drills 
in  class  work  under  the  inmiediate  supervision  of  the  teacher  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  children  to  "count  up"  for  their  problems 
in  seat  work.  If  you  find  this  being  done,  it  shows  more  drill  work 
should  be  given  before  the  child  is  allowed  to  do  his  seat  work. 


Mgnday 

9  —  3  = 

19  —  3  = 

79  —  3  = 

89  —  3  = 


4  +  3  = 
24  +  3  = 
74  +  3  = 
14  +  3  = 


4  +  5 
64  +  5 
34  +  5 
94  +  5 


24  cents  +  3  cents  =  — i;;  cents. 

89  tops  -  3[5pj>^,=d  b7t^©Ogle 
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Tuesday 
2X3 
i  of  4 

43 
X2 


2X4  = 

i  of  6  = 

32 
X2 


4X2-= 

^  of  2  = 


12 
X2 


14 
X2 


3X2  = 


13 
X2 


Wednesday 
i  of  6  cents  = 
I  of  8  cents  = 
^  of  4  cents  = 
I  of  2  cents  = 
^  of  1  quart  = 


cents. 


pint. 


Note    The  child  by  this  time  should  be  able  to  fill  two  blanks,  s(» 
in  2,  3  and  4,  I  have  not  written  "cents." 

Thursday 
In  class  develop  J  of  6.     J  of  9. 


32  21 

X3  X3 


i  of  6  tops  =  — 
I  of  6  sleds  =  — 
I  of  9  cents  =  — 

Friday 

64  73 

5  5 


23 
X3 


31 
X3 


94 
5 


it 
5 


50 
3 


—34 


76 
-32 


79  88  09 

-25  —34  —37 


The  secret  of  success  in  all  primary  niunbers  is  drill, 
drill,  drill,  and  to  make  this  constant  drill  of  interest  to  the 
child,  variety  in  presentation  to  the  child  is  of  great 
importance. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  child  should  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  combinations  to  9;  the  signs,  plus, 
minus,  times  and  equals;  the  measures,  pint  and  quart; 
the  nickel;  the  counting,  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  to 
100. 

If  he  has  mastered  these  fundamentals,  he  is  ready  to 
apply  them  in  simple  addition,  subtraction  and  multipli- 
cation. I  have  found  that  the  multiplication  tables  are 
much  easier  taught  along  with  the  combinations  which 
make  them,  as  this  adds  variety  to  the  presentation  of  the 
same  fact.  

Their  Times  Table  Exchange 

Ella  E.  Preston 

They  were  gathered  around  the  radiator  thawing  out 
before  the  day's  work. 

**  What's  new  in  times  tables? "  demanded  the  youngest 
member,  anxiously. 

*' Don't  you  know  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  dear  child?"  laughed  Miss  Harper.  **  Surely  not  in 
times  tables." 

"Oh,  but  there  must  be  and  I  am  certainly  in  need  of  the 
inspiration,"  responded  the  yoimgest  member. 

**Q.  E.  D.  where  there  is  a  demand  there  is  a  supply?" 
queried  Miss  Fox. 

"  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  we  have  a  times  table  ex- 
change," ventured  the  teacher  of  Room  4. 

"Where?    When?"  came  the  eager  chorus. 

"Here  and  now,  while  we  are  thawing  out.  What  is 
your  pet  device.  Miss  Fox?" 

^"  We  all  enjoy  the  times  table  guessing  game,"  responded 
Miss  Fox. 

"Tell  us  about  it,"  chimed  the  chorus. 


"With  pleasure.  One  child  chooses,  for  instance,  the 
combmation  3X6=  18  in  the  6  table,  goes  to  the  board, 
takes  chalk  and  announces  to  the  class, '  I  am  a  child  of  the 
6  family.  Can  you  guess  my  name?*  Perhaps  the  first 
pupil  answers  *  Are  you  7X6  =  42?' 

^"No  I  am  not  7  X  6  =  42,'  responds  the  child  placing 
that  combination  on  the  board. 

"*  Are  you  9  X  6  =  54?'  asks  the  next. 

"'No,  I  am  not  9  X  6  =  54,'  answers  the  child,  placing 
that  combination  on  the  board  under  the  other. 

"When  the  right  answer  is  given,  the  child  answers,  *  Yes, 
I  am  3  X  6  =  18,' places  the  combination  on  the  board  and 
gives  the  chalk  to  the  successful  child,  who  continues  the 
game." 

"Fine!"  cried  the  youngest  member?  "I  shall  do  that 
too.    Who's  next?" 

"I  sometimes  use  a  measurement  drill,"  answered  Miss 
Harper.  * '  I  pass  rulers  to  the  pupils  in  the  first  row.  They 
pass  to  the  board  and  each  draws  a  line  of  the  length  I 
dictate  to  him.  I  usually  require  such  lengths  as  7' ,  9", 
5",  8",  6"  and  12",  for  these  give  drill  in  the  hard^^st  com- 
binations. I  require  them  to  work  rapidly  and  to  face  about 
when  through.  Then  I  ask  them  to  tell  how  long  their  line 
is  and  how  long  it  would  be  if  it  were  two  times  as  long. 
They  recite  in  this  way  —  *  My  line  is  7"  long.  If  it  were 
two  times  as  long,  it  would  be  14"  long.' 

"When  the  first  row  have  all  recited  they  pass  to  their 
seats  and  pass  rulers  across  to  the  next  row.  These  go 
through  a  similar  recitation,  but  are  drilled,  for  instance, 
on  the  4  table.  So  we  continue  through  all  the  tables. 
They  like  it  immensely." 

**I  should  think  they  would,"  said  the  others  in  one  breath. 

"We  love  the  Self-Rewarding  Times  Tables,"  annoimced 
the  teacher  of  Room  4. 

"Self-Rewarding  Times  Tables!  I  suppose  you  call  vir- 
tue its  own  reward,"  gasped  the  yoimgest  member. 

"No,  indeed!  In  its  stead  some  colored  chalk,"  she  an- 
swered. "We  are  careful  also  not  to  do  this  too  often. 
But  on  the  chosen  "  self-rewarding  days"  I  place  on  the 
board  a  row  of  colored  stars,  then  call  on  the  pupils,  one  at 
a  time,  to  recite  tables,  trying  to  give  each  one  the  table 
in  which  he  is  weakest.  When  the  table  has  been  recited 
in  order  I  quizz  the  child  on  the  three  hardest  combinations, 
and  if  no  mistakes  are  made,  his  name  goes  in  front  of  a 
colored  star.  Sometimes,  instead  of  colored  stars,  I  place 
a  bright  piece  of  chalk  in  the  chalk  tray  and  let  each  suc- 
cessful child  place  his  owa  name  on  the  board  with  it." 

"Blessed  be  the  inventor  of  colpred  chalk,"  said  the 
youngest  member. 

"Special  days  are  glorious  days  for  times  tables  drill," 
interrupted  Miss  Fox. 

"How  so?"  inquired  Miss  Harper. 

"Take  Thanksgiving  Day  as  an  example,"  responded 
Miss  Fox.  "We  had  a  spinning  wheel  on  the  board  and 
used  it  for  drill  on  the  4  tables,  a  number  on  each  spoke 
and  a  big  4  in  the  center.  It  was  great  fun  to  play  Priscilla, 
and  each  successful  spinner  won  drawing  paper  and  crayons 
with  which  to  make  a  Thanksgiving  picture.  On  Christ- 
mas Day  a  Christmas  tree  bloomed,  with  times  tables 
packages  and  on  Flag  Day  a  host  of  tiny  flags  inserted  in  a 
card  on  which  I  had  written  a  mixture  of  combinations  to 
be  recited  made  'Virtue  its  own  reward,'  as  some  one  was 
saying  a  minute  ago." 

"As  for  you,"  and  they  all  turned  to  the  youngest  mem- 
ber, "You  don't  pretend  to  receive  all  this  and  give  noth- 
ing.   Come,  let's  hear  your  pet  scheme." 

"  I  was  thinking,"  she  answered  briskly,  "  that  our  bean 
bags  and  indoor  recess  covdd  be  made  to  combine  pleasure 
and  profit  in  a  wonderful  times  tables  drill.  One  child 
in  the  middle  could  wear  a  large  figure  6,  or  whatever  nvun- 
ber  one  chose  to  give  her,  and  the  circle  about  her  could  be 
labeled  in  mixed  order  with  the  figures  from  1  to  12.  Then 
*let  the  battle  proceed.'" 

"  Good  idea  and  very  appropriate  for  to-day,"  they  all 
chorused.  "Let  us  have  another  exchange  some  day^. 
This  one  has  surely  been  a  success." 
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(Poems,  verses,  and  reproduction  stories,  new  and  old,  fcr  use  in 
the  primary  grades.) 

Clytie 

Clytie  was  a  dear  little  nymph.  She  lived  in  a  cave  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  ocean  fairies  all  loved  Clytie.  They  made  her 
beautiful  frocks  of  green  sea  moss. 

The  little  sea  nymph  had  a  pleasant  home,  and  she 
dressed  like  a  princess.  You  would  have  thought  she  had 
everything  to  make  her  happy. 

But  Clytie  was  not  happy.  She  had  heard  a  mermaid 
sing  about  a  great  light  that  could  be  seen  above  the 
water.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  be  content  imtil  she 
had  seen  that  light. 

The  water  fairies  were  afraid  to  take  her  to  the  top  of 
the  water,  and  she  dared  not  venture  alone.  One  morning, 
however,  she  was  taking  a  drive  in  her  shell  carriage  drawn 
by  turtles.  It  was  very  warm  and  the  turtles  went  so 
slowly  that  Clytie  fell  asleep. 

When  she  awoke  she  was  out  of  the  water  on  an  island. 
Only  a  few  feet  away  two  children  were  playing. 

"There  it  comes!*'  she  heard  one  of  the  children  say 
to  the  other.  She  looked  toward  the  east,  and  there  she 
saw  a  great  red  ball  rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  sky. 
It  was  the  beautiful  light  of  which  she  had  dreamed  so 
long. 

All  at  once  the  birds  began  to  sing  their  morning  song. 
The  flowers  unfolded  their  leaves  and  it  was  bright  day. 
<>    Clytie  was  charmed.    All  day  long  she  sat  on  a  rock  and 
watched  the  light.    When  the  sun  set  she  cried,  because 
she  could  see  it  no  longer. 

She  drove  the  turtles  home,  but  she  could  hardly  wait 
for  the  night  to  pass.    Very  early  the  next  morning  she 


hurried  to  the  island  again,  this  time  with  her  swiftest 
gold  fish  for  horses. 

She  drove  to  the  island  every  day.  She  loved  the  bright 
sun  more  and  more.  She  always  wished  that  she  might 
grow  more  like  the  beautiful  bright  light. 

One  night  after  the  sun  set  and  she  was  ready  to  go 
home,  she  found  that  she  could  not  move  her  feet.  She 
leaned  over  the  water  and  she  knew  that  her  dream  had 
come  true.  A  yellow  simflower  looked  back  at  her  from 
the  water. 

Clytie's  yellow  hair  had  turned  to  petals  and  her  sea- 
weed dress  to  leaves.  Her  feet  were  roots  that  held  her 
fast  to  the  ground. 

To  this  day  the  sunflowers  love  the  same  beautiful  light. 
They  keep  their  yellow  faces  toward  the  bright  sun  from 
morning  until  night. — Adapted 

How  TO  BE  Sunny 

I  know  a  little  lady 

Who,  be  it  bright  or  shady. 
Laughs  and  sings,  and  sings  and  laughs 

In  such  a  merry  way  — 

That,  on  a  day  made  shady 

By  dark  gray  clouds,  my  lady 
Laughed  till  birds  flew  out  to  sing, 

And  the  clouds  all  flew  away. 

—  Apples  of  Gold 

About  Jack 

Jack  was  a  St.  Bernard  dog. 

When  Jack  was  only  three  months  old,  he  learned  to  turn 
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door  knobs  with  his  teeth.  From  that  time,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  he  went  from  one  room  to  another  as  often  as  he 
pleased.  The  only  trouble  was,  he  never  shut  the  door 
behind  him. 

One  day,  while  Jack  was  still  a  puppy,  he  stood  in  the 
house  looking  out  of  the  window.  Another  dog  came 
along  outside  and  Jack  saw  him.  Never  thinking  about 
the  glass,  Jack  jiunped  right  through  it.  Of  course  he 
broke  the  glass. 

Jack  was  very  much  frightened,  and  you  may  be  sure  he 
never  jiunped  through  another  window-pane. 

The  Boy  that  Laughs 

I  know  a  funny  little  boy  — 

The  happiest  ever  bom; 
His  face  is  like  a  beam  of  joy, 

Although  his  clothes  are  torn. 

I  saw  him  tumble  on  his  nose, 

And  waited  for  a  groan; 
But  how  he  laughed!    Do  you  suppose 

He  struck  his  funny-bone? 

There  is  sunshine  in  each  word  he  speaks; 

Hb  laugh  is  something  grand; 
Its  ripples  ovemm  his  cheeks 

Like  waves  on  snowy  sand. 

He  laughs  the  moment  he  awakes, 

And  till  the  day  is  done; 
The  school-room  for  a  joke  he  takes  — 

His  lessons  are  but  fun. 

No  matter  how  the  day  may  go. 

You  cannot  make  him  cry; 
He's  worth  a  dozen  boys  I  know. 

Who  pout,  and  mope,  and  sigh. 

—  George  Cooper 

Sentences 

The  fish  lives  in  the  pond. 
The  fish  has  fins. 

What  can  he  do  with  his  fins? 
The  little  bird  lives  in  a  tree. 
The  bird  has  wings. 

What  can  he  do  with  his  wings? 

The  Baby 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear? 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  the  here. 

Where  did  you  get  your  eyes  so  blue? 
Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  through. 

What  makes  the  light  in  them  sparkle  and  spin? 
Some  of  the  starry  spikes  left  in. 

Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear? 
I  foimd  it  waiting  when  I  got  here. 

What  makes  your  forehead  so  smooth  and  high? 
A  soft  hand  stroked  it  as  I  went  by. 

What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm  white  rose? 
Something  better  than  any  one  knows. 

Whence  that  three-cornered  smile  of  bliss? 
Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. 

Where  did  you  get  that  pearly  ear? 
God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear. 

Where  did  you  get  those  arms  and  hands? 
Love  made  itself  into  hooks  and  bands. 


Feet,  whence  did  you  come,  you  darling  things? 
From  the  same  box  as  the  cherub's  wings. 

How  did  they  all  come  just  to  be  you? 
God  thought  about  me,  and  so  I  grew. 

But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  you  dear? 
God  thought  of  you,  and  so  I  am  here. 

—  George  Macdonald 

Mary  at  the  Farm 

Mary  is  six  years  old.  She  spent  last  summer  at  her 
grandfather's  farm. 

Mary's  grandfather  had  a  flock  of  white  ducks.  Every 
night  he  shut  the  ducks  up  in  the  duck  house.  Every 
morning  they  went  to  the  pond  for  a  swim. 

The  ducks  were  very  tame,  -  Mary  often  picked  one  up 
and  carried  it  in  her  arms  to  the  pond.  When  she  reached 
the  pond  she  threw  the  duck  in.  Then  she  would  go  back 
to  the  duck  house  and  take  another  to  the  pond. 

One  morning  Mary  had  on  red  stockings.  She  had 
started  for  the  duck  house,  when  she  heard  a  loud  "  Gobble, 
gobble,"  behind  her.  There  was  a  big  turkey  gobbler, 
with  his  wings  and  tail  spread. 

When  the  turkey  saw  Mary's  red  stockings  he  started 
after  her.    He  gobbled  loudly  as  he  ran. 

Mary  started  for  the  house.  She  ran  as  fast  as  she 
could,  the  turkey  close  at  her  heels.  She  ran  up  the  steps, 
across  the  porch,  through  the  hall,  and  part  way  up  the 
stairs.    There  her  mother  heard  her  calling. 

The  turkey  was  driven  out  of  the  house.  Mary  never 
wore  red  stockings  again  while  she  was  on  the  farm. 

The  Fly 

Baby-bye, 

Here's  a  fly. 
Let  us  watch  him,  you  and  I, 

How  he  crawls 

Up  the  walls. 
Yet  he  never,  never  falls! 
I  believe  with  six  such  legs, 
You  and  I  could  walk  on  eggs! 

There  he  goes. 

On  his  toes. 
Tickling,  tickling  baby's  nose. 

Sim-bright  eye 

Has  the  fly, 
Rainbows  on  his  back  are  spread; 

That  small  speck 

Is  his  neck! 
See  him  nod  and  beck. 
I  can  show  you,  if  you  choose. 
Where  to  look  and  find  his  shoes, 

Three  small  pairs. 

Tipped  with  hairs, 
Are  the  kind  he  always  wears. 

In  the  sun 

Webs  are  spim; 
What  if  he  gets  into  one? 

When  it  rains. 

He  remains 
Indoors  on  the  window  panes. 
Tongues  to  talk  have  you  and  I, 
God  has  given  the  little  fly 

No  such  things, 

So  he  sings 
With  his  tiny  buzzing  wings. 


Catch  him?    No! 
Let  him  go; 
Never  hurt  an  insect  so. 
But  no  doubt 

He  flies  out  r^.  .^.      . . 
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Just  to  roam  and  gad  about. 
Now  you  see  his  wings  of  silk 
Have  been  in  the  baby's  milk  I 

Fie,  oh,  fie, 

Foolish  fly; 
How,  oh  how,  will  you  get  dry? 

—  Theodore  TiUon 

Knock  at  the  Door 


Knock  at  the  door, 
^  Peep  in. 

Lift  up  the  latch. 
Walk  in. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Donkey 

Once  upon  a  time  a  farmer  and  his  son  went  to  a  fair  to 
buy  a  donkey. 

After  looking  about  for  some  time  the  farmer  said  to  his 
son,  **Here  is  just  the  beast  for  us!  He  is  so  strong  that 
I  am  sure  he  will  do  plenty  of  work,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  ride  upon  his  back." 

So  he  bought  the  donkey,  and  all  three  started  for  home. 

As  they  led  the  donkey  along  the  road,  they  met  some 
men,  who  said  to  the  farmer,  "Why  don't  you  ride  the 
donkey?    How  silly  you  are  to  walk  when  you  might  ride! " 

On  hearing  this  the  farmer  said,  "The  men  are  right, 
but  the  donkey  is  not  strong  enough  to  carry  both.  You 
shall  ride  him,  my  son." 

So  they  went  on  their  way  till  they  met  a  man  who 
shouted  to  them,  "Get  down,  you  lazy  boy,  and  let  your 
father  ride!" 

The  boy  jumped  down  at  once,  and  the  farmer  mounted 
the  donkey. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  met  some  women, 
who  said,  "There's  a  selfish  old  man!  See,  he  rides  and 
lets  his  little  boy  walk.  Why  don't  you  Xzk^  him  up  behind 
you?" 

"Very  well,"  said  the  farmer.  "Anything  to  please 
you!"    So  he  mounted  his  son  behind  hun. 

In  this  way  they  had  nearly  reached  home  when  some 
one  said,  "  What  a  shame  to  make  one  small  donkey  carry 
both  of  you!  You  are  just  as  able  to  carry  the  donkey  as 
he  is  to  carry  you." 

"Anything  to  please  you!"  said  the  fanner.  So  they 
tied  the  donkey's  legs  together,  and,  slinging  him  upon  a 
stout  pole,  they  went  on  their  way  carrying  the  donkey 
between  them. 

How  the  people  laughed,  to  be  sure!  But  they  did  not 
mind,  and  kept  on  their  way,  though  they  found  the  weight 
almost  too  much  for  them. 

But  the  donkey  did  not  like  to  be  carried.  He  tried  to  get 
free  by  kicking  as  hard  as  he  could. 

Just  as  they  were  crossing  a  bridge  the  donkey  broke 
the  ropes  and  fell  into  the  river,  where  he  was  drowned. 

The  farmer  found  that  he  could  not  please  everybody,  and 
in  trying  to  do  so,  he  lost  his  donkey  too.  —  Adapted 

Little  Betty  Blue 

Little  Betty  Blue, 

Lost  her  very  best  shoe. 
What  can  Betty  do? 

Buy  her  another. 

To  match  the  other. 
Then  she  can  walk  upon  two. 

—  Selected 

The  First  Paper-Makers* 

(To  be  read  or  told  to  the  children) 

Can  you  guess  who  were  the  first  paper  makers?  Years 
before  paper  was  used  for  writing  or  printing,  tiny  little 
ladies  made  it  every  year.  They  built  their  houses  of  f)aper 
instead  of  wood  —  or  rather  they  made  the  paper  out  of 
wood. 

•Used  by  spccia'  psnnission. 


These  little  ladies  taught  man  how  to  use  wood  for  his 
paper.    The  little  ladies  were  wasps. 

The  little  paper  maker  wears  a  striped  gown  of  black  and 
yellow,  with  dainty  gauze  about  it.  She  has  six  legs, 
a  tiny  waist,  a  large  head,  a  big  mouth,  and  a  great  many 
eyes.  She  has  a  sharp  sting  that  she  sometimes  uses  when 
she  wishes  to  defend  herself. 

At  the  top  of  her  head  are  three  little  knob-like,  simple 
eyes.  At  the  sides  are  eyes  made  of  many  little  eyes. 
Each  of  the  small  eyes  looks  just  one  way  instead  of  turn- 
ing from  side  to  side.  Near  the  eyes  are  long,  jointed 
feelers  that  move  quickly  when  touched. 

The  wasp's  brush  and  comb  are  fastened  to  its  legs,  and 
are  used  to  keep  the  feelers  clean.  The  mouth  takes  the 
place  of  hands  and  all  the  tools  a  paper-maker  needs  to 
use. 

The  wings  are  of  gauze  and  are  fastened  to  the  throat. 
The  two  front  wings  have  creases  down  the  middle  so 
that  they  can  be  folded  like  a  fan.  This  makes  the  wasp 
small  and  not  easily  seen  when  at  rest.  The  rough  edges 
of  the  wings  are  like  hooks  and  eyes. 

The  sting  is  used  only  when  the  wasp  is  afraid  of  being 
hurt.  It  is  sharp  and  pointed.  When  the  wasp  is  troubled 
it  darts  out  the  sting  and  pricks  its  enemy.  A  pK)ison  is 
left  in  the  wound. 

What  becomes  of  the  wasps  in  the  winter?  Many  of 
them  freeze  to  death.  Others  starve  when  the  flowers  fade 
and  no  honey  can  be  gathered.  Still  others,  who  hide  in 
holes  in  the  groimd,  are  washed  away  in  heavy  storms. 
A  few  queen  wasps  find  a  warm  crack  in  some  building  or 
tree,  and  curl  up  and  go  to  sleep  for  the  winter. 

The  first  warm  day  of  spring  wakes  the  queen  wasp. 
Her  husband  never  knows  where  to  hide  during  the  winter 
and  always  dies,  so  the  queen  must  begin  building  alone. 
She  has  no  time  to  stretch  and  groan  and  wish  for  another 
nap.    She  must  be  up  and  doing  as  soon  as  she  awakes. 

Breakfast  must  be  found  first.  She  has  eaten  nothing 
for  five  months  and  she  is  very  hungry. 

Then  she  must  hunt  for  a  house  lot.  She  chooses  a 
quiet  spot  either  on  a  tree,  under  the  eaves  of  a  house  or 
barn,  or  in  a  hole  under  ground.  She  finds  some  hole  that 
a  rabbit  or  mouse  has  left  With  her  strong  mouth  she 
digs  and  digs  imtil  the  hole  suits  her  in  shape  and  size. 

Next  she  finds  some  weather-beaten  wood  for  building 
the  house.  She  cuts  it  into  a  fine  powder  with  her  jaw. 
Again  and  again  she  flies  from  tree  to  hole  with  the  powdered 
wood.  She  takes  a  sticky  gum  from  her  mouth,  and  with 
this  she  works  the  wood  dust  into  coarse  paper. 

Let  us. watch  her  build  a  house.  The  floor  is  laid  first 
It  is  a  layer  of  paper  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  A  stout 
wall  of  paper  is  stretched  from  the  middle  of  the  floor  to 
the  top  of  the  hole.  About  this  wall  the  roof  and  cells 
are  arranged. 

The  door  of  the  house  is  at  the  bottom,  and  the  door 
of  each  cell  is  at  the  bottom  too.  The  first  three  cells  are 
cup-shaped,  and  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  deep.  After 
they  are  finished  the  queen  wasp  lays  in  each  a  tiny  egg. 

But  there  is  more  work  to  be  done.  More  rooms  or 
cells  must  be  made  for  other  eggs.  The  busy  little  mother 
leaves  the  eggs  to  hatch  alone  and  hurries  off  to  gather 
more  wood.  New  cells  are  hung  beside  the  first,  and  as 
each  is  finished  she  lays  another  egg. 

By  the  time  the  queen  wasp  has  finished  a  few  more 
cells  the  first  three  eggs  have  hatched.  Hungry  babies 
indeed  are  the  little  worm-like  grubs  that  crawl  out  of  the  eggs. 

They  lie  in  their  cradles  head  downward  and  watch  for 
food.  They  will  eat  bits  of  fruit,  meat,  flies,  and  spiders, 
but  they  like  best  the  honey  their  mother  brings. ' 

As  the  children  grow  the  cells  they  live  in  have  to  be  built 
larger  for  them,  and  there  is  no  one  to  do  thk  but  the 
mother  wasp.  After  a  time  the  first  three  grubs  grow  fat 
and  sleepy  and  are  old  enough  to  work.  They  spin  a  silky 
web  to  cover  the  door  of  their  cell.  Their  wings  grow  and 
they  are  strong  wasps.  They  are  soon  quite  as  busy  as 
the  queen.    Like  good  daughters  they^re  always^ready  to 


help  their  ni other. 
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The  brother  wasps  are  lazy.  They  are  smaller  than  the 
queen  wasp  and  the  sisters,  and  not  nearly  as  strong  or  as 
wise.  They  are  called  drones.  (Do  you  see  now  why 
lazy  people  are  called  drones?) 

By  the  last  of  the  summer  the  wasps'  nest  is  a  fine  house 


with  many,  many  cosy  rooms.  Then  the  family  must 
leave  it,  and  go  off  and  hide  to  find  shelter  from  the  cold. 
Few  of  the  wasps  find  safe  places.  Many  of  the  busy, 
happy  family  must  die  at  the  first  visit  of  Jack  Frost. 

—  Adapted 


NATURE  LESSONS 


The  Caterpillar 

Ruth  O.  Dyer 

SCHOOL  had   just   begun   after   the   long   sunmier 
vacation  and  the  days  were  still  warm.    The  children 
from  the  third  grade  room   had  started  out  witii 
Miss  White  for  a  nature  study  lesson,  but  they 
had  scarcely  gone  a  hundred  yards  from  the  school-house. 
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when  one  of  the  children  saw  a  caterpillar  on  the  walk.  It 
was  a  large  fuzzy  brown  one,  and  as  the  boy  shouted  out, 
"Look  out  —  there's  a  caterpiUar!"  the  smaller  ones  in 
the  class  jumped  back  as  if  they  were  afraid. 

"Well,  weU,"  said  Miss  White,  "don't  be  afraid  of  this 
fuzzy  old  fellow.  See,  I  will  spread  my  handkerchief  down, 
and  let  him  crawl  up  on  it,  then  we  will  go  under  the  shade 
of  that  big  tree  and  hear  his  story.  I'm  sure  he  has  a  story 
to  tell.  Haven't  you,  little  caterpillar?"  And  as  Miss 
White  held  the  fuzzy  little  body  up  to  her  face,  even  the 
smallest  children  ffelt  that  she  had  met  another  one  of  her 
many  friends  in  this  ugly  little  caterpillar. 

So  they  all  ran  eagerly  to  the  large  tree  which  had  been 
pointed  out,  and  Miss  White  sat  with  the  caterpillar  crawl- 
ing over  her  handkerchief.  "See,  children,"  she  said, 
"how  he  lifts  his  head.  I  am  sure  he  would  like  to  tell 
you  his  story.  I  will  listen  closely  and  I  feel  sure  I  can 
find  out  what  he  would  tell  you  if  he  could  talk,  then  I  shall 
tell  it  to  you.    See,  he  is  ready  to  begin  now." 

"Perhaps  you  will  not  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
my  mother  was  a  beautiful  butterfly.  But  whether  you 
believe  me  or  not,  that  is  true.  She  laid  the  egg  from 
which  I  came  on  the  leaf  of  a  milkweed  plant,  then  she 
went  away  and  was  found  dead  about  a  hundred  yards 
farther  on. 

"What  was  that  you  said?  I  talk  about  it  as  if  I  didn't 
care?  Well,  you  must  remember  that  we  never  see  our 
mothers  and  should  not  know  them  if  we  did  see  them. 
We  do  not  need  any  assistance  in  hatching  out  from  the 
eggs.    My  mother  took  great  care  to  lay  her  eggs  on  the 


leaf  of  a  plant  which  would  give  the  small  caterpillars 
food.  She  was  carefvd,  too,  to  glue  them  on  so  the  rain 
would  not  wash  them  oflF.  These  eggs  had  been  laid  four 
or  five  days  when  I  began  moving  inside  my  little  shell. 
I  was  alive  and  wanted  to  get  out.  I  had  strong  jaws  so  I 
began  biting  a  hole  in  one  end  of  the  shell  which  held  me 
a  prisoner.  Soon  the  hole  was  large  enough  to  let  the 
queer  crumpled  little  caterpillar,  which  was  I,  out. 

"Now  the  first  thing  I  did  after  getting  out  of  my  shell 
was  to  eat  it.  I  did  not^do  this  because  I  was  hungry.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  know  why  I  did  it.  All  cater- 
pillars do,  I  am  told.  It  is  well  they  do,  too,  for  if  they 
did  not  the  empty  shell  would  be  a  good  sign  post  for  a 
bird  to  tell  him  where  to  find  a  good  juicy  caterpillar. 

"I  rested  awhile  after  eating  my  discarded  home,  then 
I  felt  so  hungry  I  decided  to  eat  something  that  I  really 
liked. 

"I  knew  the  leaf  on  which  I  had  been  resting  would 
make  good  food.  So  I  began  and  ate  all  except  the  tough 
veins.  My,  but  it  did  taste  good!  After  eating  awhile 
I  was  ready  to  rest  again  and  I  felt  it  was  much  safer  to 
crawl  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  than  to  rest  on  top  of  it, 
for  if  a  bird  saw  me  he  would  eat  me  without  any  ceremony. 

"I  am  very  different  from  a  girl  or  a  boy  in  looks.  For 
one  thing,  I  have  twelve  little  eyes  while  you  have  only 
two.  Just  think  of  twelve  eyes,  six  on  each  side  of  my  head ! 
And  yet  with  all  these  eyes,  I  cannot  see  anything  unless 
it  is  right  before  me. 

"I  have  sixteen  legs,  too.  Six  of  these  legs  are  called 
true  legs  and  are  imder  my  body  next  to  my  head.  These 
six  legs  have  homy  claws,  and  are  jointed  so  I  can  use  them 
in  walking. 

"Then  I  have  ten  other  legs  farther  back  towards  the 
tail  end  of  my  body.  They  are  very  short  and  stubby  and 
are  called  prop  legs  because  they  help  to  prop  my  body  up 
above  the  leaf.  On  the  tip  of  each  of  these  prop  legs  are 
tiny  hooks  that  hook  aroimd  the  little  hairs  on  the  stem  of 
the  milkweed  and  keep  me  from  falling  off. 
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"I  know  you  usually  think  of  a  caterpillar  as  crawling 
about  all  day  and  never  doing  any  work,  but  you  are  mis- 
taken, for  we  do  have  some  work  to  do. 

"We  have  a  little  tube  or  spinnerette  in  our  lower  lips, 
through  which  we  spin  very  delicate  floss-like  silk.  With 
this  silk  we  make  ourselves  houses  on  the  leaves  by  bending 
the  leaf  and  making  a  little  tent.  Then  we  hold  it  in  place 
with  silk  thread.  We  have  to  have  new  suits  just  as  you 
boys  do,  but  we  get  ours  in  a  very  different  way.  When  we 
have  eaten  a  great  many  green  leaves  we  grow  very  fat 
and  our  skin  gets  too  tight  for  us,  then  we  know  we  are 
ready  for  a  new  suit.  We  get  very  sleepy  and  sluggish, 
and  we  fasten  ourselves  securely  to  a  leaf  so  we  cannot 
fall  off.  Soon  our  skin  begins  to  split  open  and  we  creep 
out  and  find  ourselves  in  a  brand  new  suit,  much  softer 
and  prettier  than  the  former  one.  That  is  an  easy  way 
to  get  a  new  suit,  is  it  not? 

**  When  little  boys  get  through  with  an  old  suit  of  clothes, 
they  usually  give  them  away,  but  we  caterpillars  do  not 
do  that,  for  who  would  want  our  old  clothes? 

"Oh,  no,  we  eat  our  old  clothes.  I  have  changed  my 
clothes  many  times. 

"Do  you  see  my  horns?  They  are  a  beautiful  orange 
color,  and  they  have  a  very  queer  odor.  When  a  bird  or 
any  insect  that  eats  caterpillars  comes  near,  I  stick  out 
these  queer  little  horns,  and,  as  they  do  not  like  the  odor, 
they  fly  away  very  quickly. 

"But  we  have  even  a  better  way  of  frightening  our 
enemies.  Just  watch  me  and  see  how  I  walk.  I  move 
from  side  to  side  and  never  go  in  a  straight  line.  In  this 
way  I  frighten  anything  that  sees  me. 

"Oh  dear  me,  I  feel  so  restless!  I  must  creep  to  the 
ground  and  hunt  for  a  safe,  sheltered  spot  where  I  can  pre- 
pare for  a  long  nap,  for  I  feel  sure  that  my  sleeping  time 
has  come. 

"If  you  care  to,  you  may  watch  me  and  see  just  how  I 
doit. 

"When  I  find  a  good  branch  I  shall  walk  out  along  its 
under  side  and  spin  a  carpet  of  silk  thread.  I  shall  make 
one  spot  in  this  carpet  very  thick.  When  it  is  finished, 
I  shall  wriggle  up  on  it  and  hook  my  last  pair  of  legs  into  the 
thick  spot.  Then  I  shall  let  go  with  all  the  rest  of  my  legs 
and  swing  my  head  downward  just  as  the  boys  do  when 
they  hang  by  their  toes  to  a  trapeze. 

"  You  will  not  be  able  to  watch  me  through  all  my  manoeu- 
vres, for  I  must  swing  from  the  under  side  of  this  branch 
all  day  and  all  night.  I  shall  not  hang  my  head  down 
straight,  but  I  curve  my  head  up  towards  the  tail.  This 
will  make  my  skin  stretch  so  very  tight  over  my  rounded 


back  that  it  will  soon  split  and  s. jivel  away.  After  awhile, 
it  will  be  only  a  dry  little  bimdle  which  clings  to  my  last 
pair  of  legs,  for  I  shall  succeed  in  jerking  out  the  hind  part 
of  my  body  by  wiggling  and  twisting.  Then  I  shall  take 
hold  of  the  thick  part  of  my  carpet  with  the  hooks  on  my 
tails.  My  old  skin,  my  two  horns,  and  my  ten  prop  legs 
will  suddenly  drop  off  and  I  shall  be  left  there  hanging  from 
the  twig  all  wrapped  in  a  pretty  green  case.  This  case 
will  turn  brown,  for  winter  must  pass  before  I  shall  break 
my  cradle  open  and  come  out  a  beautiful  butterfly. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  sleepy  I  cannot  tell  you  more  now,  so  I 
shall  have  to  say  good-by!" 

Stories  and  books  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  nature  study  lesson  on  the  caterpillar: 

The  Green  Worm  —  Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tales. 
Grasshopper  Green's  Garden  —  Julia  Schwartz, 
Life  Histories  of  American  Insects  —  Weed. 
Autobiography  of  a  Butterfly  —  Agnes  Daulton. 
In  The  Child's  World  —  EmUie  Poulsson. 
The  Story  of  a  Caterpillar  —  Stories  of  Humble  Friends. 
A  Family  Quarrel  —  Outdoor  Secrets  —  Boyle. 

Poems  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  nature 
study  lesson  on  the  caterpillar: 

What  Happened  to  a  Tired  Little  Worm  —  Primary 
Plan  Book  —  Spring. 
The  Caterpillar  —  Mrs.  Poulsson' s  Finger  Plays. 
Butterfly  Babies  —  Stories  in  Season  —  Marian  George. 
The  Caterpillar— TArce?  Years  With  the  Poets. 

Songs  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  nature 
study  lesson  on   the  caterpillar: 

The  Caterpillar  —  Smith's  Book  —  Part  II. 
Caterpillar  and  Moth  —  Hill  Song  Book. 
The  CaterpDlar  —  Mrs.  Poulsson  s  Finger  Plays. 
The  Caterpillar  —  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers. 

Stories  and  books  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  nature  study  lesson  on  the  butterfly: 

Life  of  a  Butterfly  —  Cat  Tails  and  Other  tales. 
The  Green  House  with  Gold  Nails  —  TTift^e. 
Life  History  of  a  Butterfiy— Little  Folks'  Land. 
Grasshopper  Green's  Garden  —  Julia  Schwartz. 
Life  Histories  of  American  Insects  —  Weed. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Butterfly  —  Agnes  Daulton. 
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In  the  Child's  World  —  Etnilie  Poulsson.  One  Day  —  Rhymes  for  Little  Readers  —  Seegmiller. 

Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors  —  Kelly, 

Songs  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  nature 
Poems  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  nature     study  lesson  on  the  butterfly: 
study  lesson  on  the  butterfly : 

Butterfly  and  Moth  —  Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten^ 
A  Riddle  —  Primary  Plan  Book — Spring.  Butterfly  —  Brown  and  Emerson's  Songs, 

The  Butterfly  —  Primary  Plan  Book  —  Spring,  Butterflies  —  Songs  and  Stories  —  Holmes  and  Gaynori 

To  a  Butterfly  —  PFi//iaf»  Wordsworth.  The  Butterfly— Tfe  Song  Primer  —  Bentley.         JlC 
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Around  the  Year 

AucE  E.  Allen 


I 


The  Month  of  Harvests 

Smiles  arc  more  than  sunshine, 

Love  is  more  than  gold; 
Patient  hearts  and  toiling  hands 

Bring  joy  and  wealth  untold! —  Unknown 

(By  giving  a  line  or  two  of  the  quotation  each  week,  as  suggested 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  children  will  have  it  for  their  own.  ) 

The  topics  and  verses  assigned  for  each  week  are  intended  to  help 
the  children  to  understand  the  meaning  and  beauty  of  the  Month 
o£  Harvests. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  couplets,  "Smiles,"  "Love,"  "Work,"  and 
"Harvests'*  —  each  carrying  out  the  thought  of  the  week  and  com- 
plete in  itself  —  if  put  togeUier,  form  a  four  verse  recitation  or  exer- 
dse.) 

First  Week 
Subject  —  Smiles. 
Motto  —  "Smiles  are  more  than  sunshine." 


Verses 

(May  be  used  in  connection  with  reading  or  language  work,  or  for 
recitation.) 

Sunshine 

Outside  —  sunshine's  made  of  sun, 
Inside  —  out  of  work  and  fun! 


Smiles 

Faces  full  of  smiles  and  twinkles 
Haven't  room  for  scowls  and  wrinkles. 

I  Wonder 

Said  the  sun  so  bright, 
"With  all  my  might, 

I'll  shine  and  shine  —  and  then 
When  I  go  away, 


Someone  will  say, 
*How  I  wish  he*d  come  again!'" 

Said  a  little  girl, 
With  a  bobbing  curl. 
And  a  big  black  frown  just  under, 
"If  I  should  smile. 
Not  frown,  for  awhile. 
Would  folks  be  glad,  I  wonder?" 

n 

Borrowed  Smiles 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  looks  brimful  of  fun; 
Yet  he  hasn't  a  smile  of  his  own  —  not  one! 
He  borrows  them  all  from  the  big  jolly  sun  — 
We're  glad  enough  of  them  when  daylight  is  done. 

The  First  Day 

Bobby  brought  some  yellow  apples 
For  the  teacher  when  he  came; 

Bertha  with  a  spray  of  woodbine 
Trimmed  the  desk  with  scarlet  flame; 

Susie's  brought  some  purple  asters, 
And  they  brighten  all  the  aisles, 

I've  no  leaf,  no  fruit,  no  flower. 
But  I've  brought  along  some  smiles! 

Second  Week 
Subject  —  Love. 
Motto — "Love  is  more  than  gold  I" 

Verses 
More  Than  Gold 

Fields  of  gold  below, 
Skies  of  gold  above; 

Better  far,  one  little  heart 
Brimming  full  of  love  I 
(Continued  on  page 
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Bead  Chains 

Do  you  ever  use  the  bead  chains  made  by  your  children 
for  room  decoration?  We  have  a  gloomy  looking  cup- 
board in  one  corner  of  the  room,  which  used  to  be  my  pet 
abomination,  until  the  boys  and  girls  suggested  a  nice 
original  way  of  brightening  it.  We  made  some  long  chains 
in  all  sorts  of  colors  and  patterns  and  then  colored  and  cut 
out  some  boys  and  girls.  The  most  skilful  boy  cut  out  a 
large  paper  May-pole.  This  was  fastened  on  the  cupboard 
door  and  the  chains  pinned  on  it.  The  boys  and  girls  were 
grouped  round  it  and  the  chains  pinned  on  their  hands  so 
that  they  appeared  to  be  holding  them.  We  added  some 
-chalk  grass  and  the  picture  was  complete.  Everybody 
^reed  that  the  corner  was  now  the  bri^test  in  the  room. 

We  also  made  a  most  effective  rainbow  with  bead  chains. 
E.  H.  C. 

Spelling 

A  satisfactory  way  of  obtaining  good  spelling  results 
is  to  let  the  children  fold  their  paper  so  as  to  make  four 
columns  or  spaces.  On  the  first  line  they  write  their  name 
and  the  date.  On  the  next  line  in  the  first  space,  write 
Monday,  second  space,  Tuesday,  and  so  on. 

Then  on  Monday  the  words  are  dictated  and  written 
in  the  first  space,  and  papers  collected.  On  Tuesday, 
these  are  passed  back,  corrected  and  the  spelling  words  for 
Tuesday  are  written  in  the  second  space.  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  the  same.  Then  Friday's  lesson  consists 
of  some  of  these  words  in  sentences,  which  are  dictated  and 
written  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper. 

Thus  the  children  have  a  record  of  their  week's  work, 
and  they  are  very  proud  when  allowed  to  take  this  home 
with  five  stars  on  it.  Sometimes  the  small  iUustrations 
in  the  Primary  Education  may  be  cut  out,  colored  and 
pasted  upon  the  papers  as  a  reward  for  good  work. 

B.  W. 

A  Trip  Around  the  World 

A  nice  little  rest  game  for  Second  Grade  children  is  the 
following: 

Name  each  row  of  desks  a  coimtry. 

We  happen  to  have  seven  rows  in  our  room,  so  we  name 
them  as  follows: 

"Sweden,"  "Germany,"  "Italy,"  "Holland,"  "Ireland," 
"England,"  and  "Chma." 

When  "A  trip  around  the  World"  is  annoimced,  the 
children  sit  in  order  at  signal,  "Ready!" 

The  teacher  says,  "All  aboard  I"  All  rows  turn  toward 
the  right.  The  first  row  rises  and  shouts  "Sweden!" 
Then  they  run  lightly  on  toes  around  the  room,  to  last 
row  of  seats.  Each  row  slides  along  to  next  seat  in  next 
row,  being  sure  to  keep  on  his  own  "  track"  —  thus  leaving 
last  row  empty.  The  children  who  ran  aroimd  room  from 
first  row  take  Uiose  seats,  and  "  All  aboard ! "  is  again  called. 
Each  row  slides  along  to  next  seat  and  the  d:^dren  who 
are  in  the  first  row  of  seats  shout  the  name  of  their  country 
(Englajid!)  as  they  rise  and  run.  When  each  row  has  been 
aroimd  the  world'  and  has  arrived  "home,"  they  all  shout 
"America"  and  immediately  rise  and  sing  "My  Country, 
'tis  of  Thee." 

This  game  is  very  lively  and  restful,  as  it  gives  every- 
body a  complete  change  of  position  and  work. 

Eugenia  Holcomb 

f- 

Seat  Work  Device 

My  second  graders  enjoy  working  with  their  letter  boxes 
very  much.  We  build  each  day's  word  drill,  or  sometimes 
a  part  of  the  reading  lesson.  I  have  cut  out  the  little  monthly 
stories  and  sentences  for  blackboard  reading  from  Primary 
Education  and  have  pasted  them  on  heavy  cardboard.  The 
children  read  a  story  to  themselves  first,  then  build  it  on  the 
desk  with  a  letter-box. 

M.  E.  H. 


Next   Month 

—  not  just  yet,  because  you  are  so  busy 
in  the  preparatory  part  of  your  autumn 
work  —  we  are  going  to  make  another 
suggestion  as  to  the  great  Good 
Teeth  —  Good  Health  cause  which  has 
been  so  ably  helped  by  you  teachers  of 
America. 

Meanwhile  we  know  that  this  cause 
of  Good  Teeth  —  Good  Health  is  in 
your  minds  —  we  know  it  because  the 
response  from  teachers  ever5rwhere  in 
our  co-operative  work  for  past  seasons 
showed  an  enthusiastic  belief  in  the 
practical  work  of  arousing  in  the  chil- 
dren a  sense  of  the  vital  need  of  good 
teeth. 

We  know  it  because  in  a  single  year 
teachers  personally  distributed  a  vast 
number  of  our  trial  tubes  of  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream,  with  Pledge  Cards  en- 
listing the  promise  of  the  children  to 
give  daily  care  to  their  teeth. 

Our  free  trial  tubes  —  but  we  will 
speak  of  that  next  month. 

Yours  for  Good  Teetfa — Good  Health 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

Established  1806 
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Love 

Hearts  where  love  is  always  present 
Haven't  room  for  things  unpleasant! 

Love's  Way 

To  do  kind  little  deeds  each  day, 
Love  always  finds  a  happy  way. 

My  School-room 

My  thoughts  are  little  children 
Who  come  to  school  to  me, 

And  i  must  teach  them  to  be  glad 
And  loving  as  can  be! 

Love  is  a  Candle 

Love  is  a  candle, 

Your  heart  is  its  socket; 
Love  is  gold  coin, 

Your  heart  is  its  pocket; 
The  more  that  you  give  — 

Love-light  or  love-money. 
The  more  you  will  have  — 

Now,  isn't  that  funny? 

Third  Week 
Subject  —  Work. 
Motto  —  "Patient  hearts  and  toiling  hands." 

Verses 

Patience!    That's  the  grown-up   name, 

But  I'm  sure  it  means  tiie  same. 

For  little  folks,  at  any  rate. 

When  Mother  says,  ''Keep  still  and  waitr' 

Content 

Happy  work  —  each  hour  well  spent  — 
Brings  the  blessing  of  content! 

Work 

Hands  that  do  good  things  and  strong  things 
Haven't  time  for  many  wrong  things! 

A  Help 

Twill  help  to  be  patient  —  never  you  doubt  it  - 
If  you  keep  working,  while  you're  about  it! 

No  Time  tor  Worry 

Not  a  bit  of  use 

To  sit  and  stew. 
There's  something  better 

You  can  do. 


Don't  know  what. 

Don't  know  which? 
Sweep  or  bake, 

Or  take  a  stitch; 

Play,  laugh,  sing  — 

Begin  in  a  hurry  — 
You've  never  time 

To  fret  and  worry! 

Labor  Day 
School-bells  ring,  ring. 

From  each  tower  and  steeple, 
Every  day's  a  Labor  Day 

For  us  little  people! 

Fourth  Week 
Subject  —  Harvests 

Motto  —  "  Patient  hearts  and  toiling  hands 
Bring  joy  and  wealth  imtold!" 

Harvests 
Smiles  and  love  and  work,  they  say, 
Happy  harvest  bring  some  day! 

Seed  Time  and  Harvest 
Out  in  the  fields,  her  harvests  gold, 
The  year  now  reaps  with  joy  imtold, 
Her  hands  her  riches  scarce  can  hold. 

Here,  in  the  school-room,  as  you  know, 
The  seeds  we've  just  begun  to  sow. 
They've  scarce  had  time  to  sprout  and  grow. 

But  maybe  when  in  April's  show'rs. 
The  year  sows  seeds  for  fruits  and  flow'rs. 
We  shall  be  reaping  some  of  ours! 

Jack  and  Jill 
The  goldenrod  is  little  Jack, 

He's  full  of  fun  and  laughter. 
If  up  or  down  a  hill  he  goes, 

A  little  Jill  comes  after. 

Who's  little  Jill?    Jack's  golden  steps 
She  follows  fast  and  faster. 

If  up  or  down  a  hill  she  goes, 
Jill  is  a  purple  aster! 

Uncle  Sam's  Flower 
September  looked  across  the  land  and  said,  "How  glad  I  am 
I've  all  thk  lovely  goldenrod  for  dear  old  Uncle  Sam! 
It's  like  his  smile,  so  bright  and  broad;   it  shines,  nor  will 

grow  dim, 
On  wealthy  folk  and  conunon  folk  —  it's  just  the  flower 

for  him!" 
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-Tetchine  MusiG  Appreciation  in  Public  Scliool  No.  147.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Will  there  be  a  Victor  in 
your  school  this  fall? 

If  you  attended  any  of  the  Victor  lectures  and  demon- 
strations given  all  over  the  country  at  the  various  educa- 
tional conventions,  summer  schools,  and  universities,  you 
will  want  a  Victor  in  your  school. 

A  year  ago  you  may  not  have  appreciated  what  the 
Victor  would  mean  to  you — ^what  a  help  it  is  to  you  in 
every  branch  of  school  work,  what  a  force  it  is  in  the 
education  of  your  scholars — but  now  its  value  has  been 
completely  proven. 

One  school  after  another  has  installed  the  Victor, 
one  city  after  another  has  adopted  it,  until  today  the 
Victor  is  in  actual  use  in  the  schools  of  more  than  700  of 
the  leading  cities  throughout  the  country. 

The  time  to  put  a  Victor  in  your  school 
is  right  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  to  give  you  a  demonstration 
in  your  own  school.  Or  write  to  us  for  booklets  and 
fiill  information. 

Public  School  Edncatknial  Department 
^^ctor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

inimminnimMiiiumMiiiiMiitiiiii/HiMiiimiiniiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiuiiiiiimiiiiiiininiHmmiimiiu 

Jigitizea  d 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


i^ 


The  first  week  in  the  first  grade!  Books  have  been 
written  to  tell  the  young  teacher  how  to  make  it  a  success. 
Nothing  has  been  left  unsaid,  even  the  suggestion  that  she 
make  over  her  own  personality  and  that  of  Johnnie's 
mother.  But  the  actual  teaching  and  arranging  recitations 
is  not  the  hardest  task  that  meets  the  new  teacher  in  an 
ungraded  or  partly  graded  school.  The  great  difficulty 
is  to  direct  the  occupations  of  these  little  children,  to  find 
something  they  can  do  alone,  to  show  them  how  to  begin, 
and  to  find  time  to  inspect  the  work  so  that  it  may  from 
the  very  beginning  assume  as  much  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  children  as  does  the  recitation  period.  These  things 
present  difficulties  even  to  the  experienced  teacher,  who 
realizes  the  disastrous  effect  of  mere  routine  **busy  work." 
It  is  very  important,  too,  that  no  unreasonable  tasks  be 
given  and  that  every  child  faithfully  perform  every  exer- 
cise. This  habit  formed  the  first  week  will  save  endless 
trouble  through  the  whole  year.  So  it  pays  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  this  particular  phase  of  the  opening  week 
of  school.  Following  are  some  suggestions  for  the  first 
day  that  seem  especially  good. 

Opening  exercises  are  over,  the  older  pupils  are  at  work, 
the  second  grade  has  been  assigned  a  seat  reading  lesson, 
and  the  teacher  turns  to  the  beginners.  What  shall  she  do 
with  them?  What  do  they  like?  Songs,  games,  stories- 
Suppose  she  talks  with  them  about  their  games.  Do  they 
like  to  play?  And  what?  What  toys  have  they?  What 
do  they  do  with  them?  What  games  do  they  play  out-of- 
doors?  They  will  be  slow,  perhaps,  of  expression,  but  some 
will  talk.  When  the  fifteen  minutes  she  can  give  them  is 
nearly  over,  she  gives  to  each  a  sheet  of  paper,  not  less  than 
six  inches  by  nine,  and  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  suggests 
that  they  make  a  picture  to  show  the  games  they  like  best 
to  play.  After  fiifteen  minutes  with  the  second  grade  she 
returns  to  them  again.  Is  there  any  charcoal  on  their 
hands?  Will  John  pass  the  box  and  let  the  others  drop 
their  sticks  in?  Then  they  will  get  rid  of  the  dust  on  their 
hands  in  a  hurry,  so  —  and  she  shows  them  how  to  brush 
one  hand  against  the  other  till  they  are  cleaned.  Now 
let  us  see  those  pictures.  Take  them  between  your  two 
hands,  one  on  each  side,  so,  and  hold  them  up  for  me  to  guess 
what  you  like  best  to  play.  And  this  boy  or  this  girl  may 
stand  in  front  of  the  class  and  show  his  for  the  others  to 
guess. 

"Then  the  talk  may  be  turned  to  the  idea  of  counting. 
How  many  made  pictures  of  a  certain  game?  Coimt  them, 
John.  Or,  how  many  children  does  it  take  to  play  that 
game?  Have  we  enough  in  the  class  to  play  it?  Or,  do 
you  ever  play  games  you  count  in?  (Hide  and  seek,  etc.) 
How  far  can  you  count?  Let  us  put  our  pictures  away  and 
see  how  far  we  can  count.  How  many  children  in  this 
class?  In  school?  How  many  boys?  Girls?  etc.  Can 
you  count  these  sticks?  How  many  have  you?  Count 
them  for  us.  John  doesn't  know  how  many  he  has-  Who 
will  count  them  for  him?  Lay  one  stick  on  your  desks. 
Lay  another  by  it.  How  many  sticks?  What  can  you 
make  of  them  on  your  desks?  (A  tent,  a  table,  a  cross, 
etc.)  Lay  another  stick  on  your  desk.  How  many  sticks 
now?  Whait  can  you  make  with  them?  Compare  the 
work  of  different  members  of  the  class,  giving  each  oppor- 


tunity to  tell  what  his  sticks  have  made.  If  time  and  the 
ability  of  the  children  permit,  add  another,  to  bring  the 
number  up  to  four,  and  another,  to  make  five,  etc.,  each  time 
leading  them  to  combine  the  number  under  consideration 
at  the  time  into  various  shapes  suggestive  of  familiar  ob- 
jects. It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  far  this  lesson  may 
be  carried,  for  some  children  come  to  school  with  so  miich 
wider  and  clearer  number  knowledge  than  others.  This 
first  day  you  may  be  very  well  satisfied  if  you  get  an  idea 
of  about  how  far  your  pupil's  ability  to  count  or  to  recognize 
groups  goes." 

When  the  time  is  up,  collect  the  sticks,  and  dismiss  the 
children  out-of-doors  for  free  play,  till  needed,  which  they 
will  be  again  in  twenty  minute^  Later  on,  when  the  chil- 
dren have  a  little  more  p)ower  to  work  alone  from  a  direc- 
tion given  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  this  twenty 
minutes  will  be  employed  in  seat  work. 

Nature  Study  talks,  something  like  the  one  given  in 
this  issue  of  Primary  Education,  may  be  used  in  similar 
ways  and  will  suggest  the  first  drawing  lessons.  We  have 
given  so  many  ideas  for  introducing  the  reading  lesson  this 
month  that  we  hope  every  teacher  will  be  able  to  make  that 
part  of  her  work  a  great  success. 


A  Successful  School 

Are  you  a  new  teacher  just  beginning  your  work  in  the 
country  with  scant  means  and  the  fewest  and  most  primitive 
tools?  Perhaps  you  are  thinking  enviously  of  the  dty 
teacher  with  her  elaborate  apparatus,  her  many  books  and 
supervisors.  If  so,  it  is  encouraging  to  remember  that  al- 
most the  only  requisites  of  a  successful  school  are  a  well 
ventilated  room  and  a  good  teacher.  You  can  control 
both  these  conditions  wherever  you  are.  It  is  said  that 
Henry  Irving,  when  asked  how  he  managed  to  secure  such 
wonderful  effects  with  so  little  apparent  effort,  replied  that 
only  three  things  were  necessary.  "The  first,  said  he, 
"is  silence,  and  plenty  of  it,  behind  the  scenes,  so  that  the 
actor  may  be  at  ease,  with  nothing  to  distract  when  striving 
for  his  shadings.  The  second  is  light,  regulated  so  far  as 
possible  so  that  nature  is  counterfeited." 

"And  the  third?"  asked  the  questioner. 

"Did  I  say  a  third?"  said  Irving.  "Let  me  see.  Ah, 
yes,  silence,  lights  and  —  shall  I  say  —  actors?  Remember 
that,  actors.  Silence,  light  and  —  actors,  that  is  the 
third." 

The  receipt  for  a  successful  school  is  equally  simple  and 
equally  attainable  by  every  one  —  provided  she  is  a  teacher. 


"There  are  ten  things  for  which  no  one  has  ever  yet  been 
sorry.  These  are:  For  doing  good  to  all;  for  sp)eaking 
evil  of  none;  for  hearing  before  judging;  for  thinking  before 
speaking;  for  holding  an  angry  tongue;  for  being  kind  to 
the  distressed;  for  asking  pardon  for  all  wrongs;  for  being 
patient  towards  everybody;  for  stopping  the  ears  to  a  tale- 
bearer; for  disbelieving  most  of  theilll  reports.  "^T^ 
Jigitized  by  V^  ll\^ 
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A  LIST  OF  CHEER  FOR 
PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

Interesting  beginnings  for  little  people,  and,  in  the  teachers' 
books,  a  fund  of  information  and  suggestion  that  will  inject 
new  vigor  into  the  work  of  any  teacher  who  uses  the  books. 

Phonic  Drills.  Michaux-Graham-Matheson.  Built  on 
practice  and  the  teachers'  demand.  Needed  with  your  read- 
ing lesson.  .15 

The  Century  Spelling  Book.  Aswdt-Cook-GUbreath, 
Based  on  common  sense  and  the  child's  everyday  wants. 
Thoroughness  is  the  watch  cry  of  the  book.  .25 

Langaage  Through  Nature,  Literature  and  Art. 
Perdue  and  Griswold,    A  source  of  joy  and  inspiration  to 
hundreds  of  children  and  teachers.    Illustrated.  .45 

The  Four  Wonders.  Cotton,  Wool,  Linen,  Silk.  ELnora 
E.  Shillig.  The  great  textiles  treated  in  little  stories  from 
source  to  6nished  product.    Colors  and  line  drawings.       .50 

Holland  Stories.  Mary  E.  Smith,  author  of  Eskimo 
Stories.  Stories  of  Dutch  child  life  in  city  and  country — 
associated  with  unique  industries.  Color  pictures  and  line 
drawings  by  Bonnibel  Butler.  .50 

Lucita:  A  Child's  Story  of  Old  Mexico.  Ruth  Gaines, 
Against  an  historic  background,  Lucita  gives  a  glimpse  of 
social,  industrial,  and  political  conditions.  Very  simple. 
Color  plates  by  Maginef  Wright  Enright.  .50 

For  Teachers 

Five  Messages  to  Primary  Teachers.  Nettie  A .  Sawyer, 
A  manual  of  the  liveliest  interest  with  countless  outlines  for 
the  primary  teacher's  aid.  $1.00 

The  Teacher's  Story  Teller's  Book.  Alice  O'Grady 
and  Frances  Throop.  An  invaluable  collection  of  stories  for 
little  children  gathered  from  many  sources,  and  printed  in 
9ie  vonime  for  immediate  referenoe.  Saves  the  teacher  an 
endless  search.  $1.00 

Correspondence  invited 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 
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NEW  YORK 


INVALUABLE  IN  SEPTEMBER 

TO  FIRST  GRADE  TEACHERS 

BLACKBOARD  READING 

By   MAUD  MOORE 

SuperintMideiit  of  Primary  Inttniction,  Pnblic  Schools,  Canton,  Ohio. 
160  pages.    Cloth,  50  cents 

It  will  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  experienced  and  in- 
experienced First  Grade  Teachers  alike-  The  ex- 
perienced will  appreciate  fully  its  worth  and  the  inex- 
perienced will  hail  it  with  delight. 

There  are  no  more  trying  days  for  a  First  Grade 
teacher  than  those  of  the  first  weeks,  when  forty  or 
fifty  medium  and  bright  minds — as  yet  unaccustomed 
to  formal  learning  of  any  kind — are  having  opened 
up  to  them  a  new  life.  No  one  question  has  been 
asked  of tener  by  teachers  than 

"HOW  DO  YOU  TEACH  BEGINNERS  TO  READ?" 

The  book  deals  definitely  and  explicitly  with  just 
this  work,  giving  the  sentence  to  be  used,  and  exact 
directions  as  to  how  to  proceed  with  each  lesson. 

It  is  full  of  action  and  conversation  work,  which  the 
children  heartily  enjoy,  and  which  promotes  spontaneity 
and  relieves  of  self-consciousness. 

No  matter  what  system  of  reading  you  are  using, 
it  will  help  you,  as  it  fits  into  any  system. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Boston        New  York       Chicago       San  Francisco 
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Daily  Lesson  Plans 

September 


Language  and  Literature 
First  Week 

Monday    Memorize  four  lines  of  "The  Swing"  by- 
Stevenson. 
Tuesday    Memorize  four  more  lines  of  "The  Swing." 
Wednesday    Memorize  four  more  lines  of  above. 
Thursday    Individual  recitation  of  "The  Swing." 
Friday    Let  each  child  repeat  one  stanza  of  above. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Talk  about  crickets.    Did  you  ever  see  one? 

Where?    What  was  it  doing? 

(Have  a  couple  of  crickets  confined  in  a  box  with 

a  glass  cover  and  screen  in  sides  for  air.    Children 

observe.) 
Tuesday    Observation  of  crickets.    Tell  about  their 

habits.    Feelers  —  back  —  wings  —  food. 
Wednesday    A    conversation    lesson    on  "crickets." 
Thursday    Teacher  and  pupils  perform  some  action 

and  other  pupils  tell  what  was  done. 
Friday    Continue  above  action  game. 

Third  Week 

Monday    A  conversation  lesson  on  mother's  work  at 

home. 
Tuesday    A  conversation  lesson  on  father's  work. 
Wednesday    What  do  you  do  to  help  mother  and 

father?    Avoid  sameness  of  expressions. 
Thursday    Tell  the  story  of   "The  Thirsty  Crow" 

for  pupils  to  reproduce. 
Friday    Individual    reproduction    of    "The    Thirsty 

Crow." 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Tell  the  story  of  "The  Fox  and  the  Grapes." 

Talk  about  it. 
Tuesday    Pupils  reproduce  the  story  of  "The  Fox  and 

the  Grapes." 
Wednesday    Dramatize  above  story. 
Thursday    Correct  use  of  "saw." 

What  did  you  see  on  your  way  to  school?    To  be 

answered  by  "I  saw"  — 
Friday    "I  saw"  game.    Continuation  of  above. 

History  and  Geography 
First  Week 

Monday     The  Tree  Dwellers.      (Dopp.)     Coimtry. 

WUd  beasts.    Food. 
Tuesday    The  Tree  Dwellers.    Surroundings. 
Wednesday    The  Tree  Dwellers.    Objections  to  dense 
forests  and  to  plains. 


Thursday    Tree  Dwellers.    Sharptooth's  trip  through 

the  woods. 
Friday    Tree  Dwellers.    How  are  they  able  to  sleep 

in  trees?    Baby's  cradle. 

Second  Week 

Monday    How  the  wild  hogs  helped  Sharptooth. 
Tuesday    How  the  tree  dwellers  taught  their  children. 
Wednesday     How  Bodo  learned  to  hunt.     How  he 

learned  to  make  tools  and  weapons. 
Thursday    The  first  shelter. 
Friday    The  fire  clan.    Use  of  fire  in  cooking. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Illustrate  phases  of  life  among  the   tree 

dwellers,  in  the  sand  table. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    The  Cave  Men.     (Dopp.) 

Why  did  they  live  in  caves?    Tell  how  the  fire 

clan  got  a  cave. 
Thursday    The  Cave  Men.    Tell  how  Sabre  Tooth 

was  killed. 
Friday    The  Cave  Men's  feast. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    How  the  cave  men  made  their  weapons. 

Their  clothing. 
Tuesday    How  did  the  cave  men  spend  their  winters? 
Wednesday    The  flood.    How  it  affected  the  Cave 

Men. 
Thursday    The  journey  to  the  fire  coimtry. 
Friday    Strongarm's  discovery  of  how  to  make  fire. 

Nature  Study 
First    Week 

Monday    What  did  you  see  on  your  way  to  school? 

Did  you  see  any  trees,  flowers,  birds?    Tell  about 

them. 
Tuesday    Pupils  bring  to  school  a  sunflower,  aster 

and  nasturtium.     (Other  flowers  common  to  the 

surrounding  country  may  be  substituted.)    Have 

a  lesson  on  the  recognition  and  naming  of  the 

flowers. 
Wednesday    Pupils  bring  to  school  goldenrod,  thistle 

and  a  pumpkin  flower.    Learn  to  recognize  and 

name  them. 
Thursday    Bring  to  school  sweet-peas,  pansy,  phlox 

and  morning  glory.    Learn  to  recognize  and  name. 
Friday    Review  all  of  above  flowers. 

Have  the  flowers  spread  on  table  or  desk.    Pupil 
{Continued  from  page  450) 
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Do  You  Tell  Stories?      Here  is  the  Best  Book  on 
the  Subject  of  Story  Telling: 

FOR  THE  STORY  TELLER 

Story  Telling  and  Stories  to  Tell 
By  CAROLYN  SHERWIN  BAILEY 

An  important  volume  which  will  be  of  vital  inter- 
est to  every  one  who  tells  stories.  It  is  a  working 
text-book  in  the  art  and  practice  of  story  telling, 
for  kindergartners,  grade  teachers  or  mothers,  and 
covers  the  subject  more  completely  than  any  book 
heretofore  published. 

It  gives  a  new  system  of  story  telling  as  related 
to  cluld  psychology.  Through  telling  stories  to 
thousands  of  children  and  lecturing  to  students, 
Miss  Bailey  has  proved  that  certain  types  of  stories 
have  certain  definite  relations  to  the  child's  mental 
development.  This  mind  appeal  of  the  story  and 
how  to  make  it  is  described  in  this  book.  There 
are  also  adapted  stories,  illustrating  the  story  telling  chapters,  and  never  before 
combined  in  any  story  collection. 

The  book  includes  story  programs  covering  fifty-two  carefully  selected  interests 
of  childhood  and  including  the  titles  and  sources  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stories. 

This  is  one  of  those  necessary  books  that  a  teacher  keeps  within  easy  reach 
where  it  is  picked  up  "just  naturally"  when  help  is  needed  on  the  subject  which  it 
covers.  It  will  do  much  to  make  the  story  hour  more  entertaining  and  more 
thoroughly  educational  than  that  period  has  ever  been  before. 

Beautifully  bound  in  dark  green  cloth,  stamped  with  gold.  272  pages.  Size, 
5i  X  1i  inches.  p^^^  postpaid,  $1.50 

SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  DORA  L  BUCKINGHAM 

Western  State  NormAl  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

A  new  book  of  delightful  songs  written  by  Mrs.  Buckingham  for  use  in  her 
own  work  with  little  children.  Miss  Lucy  Gage,  who  writes  the  Foreword  for  this 
book,  states: — 

"The  author  of  these  verses  and  melodies  has  found  the  way  to  the  heart  of  childhood.  She 
has  appreciated  all  its  moods  and  expressions  and  has  succeeded  in  being  able  to  mirror  them  in 
this  volume  of  songs  which  ring  true  in  their  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

"Each  and  all  have  been  tested  and  reconstructed  in  the  light  of  th^  response  of  the  child 
who  turns  as  naturally  to  these  poetic  interpretations  of  his  interests  as  the  flower  to  the  sun. 
In  them  he  finds  reflections  of  himself  in  thought  and  form,  and  through  them  he  cannot  but 
sense  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  life." 

The  book  contains  thirty-three  songs.  Bound  in  boards  and  cloth  with 
decorative  cover  design.     Size,  9^  x  12J. 

PricCy  postpaid^  $0.75. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

CHICAGO:  Thomas  Charles  Co.  KANSAS  CITY:  Hoover  Bros. 
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(CofUinued  from  page  448) 
comes  to  front  of  room  and  as  he  picks  up  each 
flower  and  holds  it  before  the  class,  names  it, 
making  a  complete  statement. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Detailed  study  of  the  sunflower.    Appear- 
ance of  the  roots,  stalk,  and  leaves. 
Tuesday    The    Sunflower.    Detailed    study    of    the 

flower  and  seeds. 
Wednesday    Detailed  study  of  the  nasturtium.    Roots 

—  stem  —  leaves. 
Thursday    Nasturtium. 

The  flower.    Its  colors,  shape,  corolla,  calyx. 

The  seed.    Shape,  appearance. 
Friday    Compare  the  sunflower  and  the  nasturtium. 

How  are  they  alike? 

How  different? 

Third  Week 

Monday    Pupils    bring    to    school    small    pumpkin, 

onion  and  beet.    Learn   to  call   them  by  their 

correct  names.    Tell  two  things  about  each- 
Tuesday    Bring  to  school  lettuce,  com  and  turnip. 

Treat  as  above. 
Wednesday    Bring  to  school  cabbage,  carrot  and  po- 

totato.    Learn  to  recognize. 
Thursday    Review    above    vegetables,    using    same 

method  as  with  flowers. 
Friday    What  kinds  of   trees  do  you  know?    Tell 

something  about  them. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    The  Plum.    Where  does  it  grow?    Describe 

a  specimen  before  the  class.    Kinds  of  plums. 

Color,  size,  shape,  and  surface.    How  attached 

to  the  tree. 
Tuesday    Plum.    Cut  in   two.    What  do  you   see? 

Skin,  pulp,  stone. 
Wednesday    Plum.    Pupils  hold  a  plum  before  the 

class  and   describe,  using   complete   statements. 

Then  cut  a  plum  in  two  and  describe. 


Thursday  Plums.  Of  what  use  are  they?  What 
does  your  mother  do  with  them?  How  can  we  have 
plums  to  eat  in  winter? 

Friday  Do  you  know  any  other  fruit  similar  to  the 
plum?    Review  all  previous  lessons. 

Drawing 
First  Week 

Monday    With  paints  or  colored  crayons,  color  a 

big  red  circle;   a  blue  one;   a  yellow  one. 
Tuesday    Name  some  things  that  are  orange.    Paint 

one  of  them.    Show  pupils  that  yellow  and  red 

make  orange. 
Wednesday    Name    some    things    that    are    green. 

Paint  a  green  leaf.    Show  that,  yellow  and  blue 

make  green. 
Thursday    Have  you  ever  seen  anything  that  was 

violet   or   purple?    Paint   a   big   purple   plum. 

Show  that  blue  and  red  make  violet  or  purple. 
Friday    Paper  cutting  of  a  swing.    ' 

Second  Week 

Monday  Paint  a  simple  grass  having  d  well  developed 
seed  formation. 

Tuesday    Color  a  hektographed  copy  of  a  sunflower. 

Wednesday  Paint  a  green  maple  leaf.  Give  a  pat- 
tern to  each  child  to  trace  around. 

Thursday    Paint  a  maple  leaf,  freehand. 

Friday  With  black  paint  a  stick  man  running.  (Stick 
men  are  straight  line  figures.) 

Third  Week 

Monday    Teach    the    sixteen    fold.     (A    square    ol 

paper  is  folded  to  make  sixteen  squares.) 
Tuesday    Using  the  sixteen  fold,  make  a  simple  box  by 

cutting  each  comer  square  loose  (not  off).    Fold 

and  paste. 
Wednesday    Paper  cutting  of  a  rabbit.    Cut  from 

black  paper  and  moimt  on  Manila  or  white. 
Thursday    Paint  a  simple  landscape,   consisting  of 
(Continued  on  page  452) 
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Why  you  should  RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  THIS  MONTH 


NOW-in  fact— for  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  1913-1914 


Inspiration! 


f 


Advice! 


Information! 


Read  this  partial  menu  off  the  ffeast  of  excellent  material  to  be  given  in  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  the  coming  year. 
Look  at  the  address  label  on  your  paper;  note  date  of  expiration  and  send  in  your  renewal  now. 


Remember,  Primary  Education  is  one  of  the  very  few  magazines 
that  can  literally  be  read  from  cover  to  cover;  the  suggestions  stop 
only  because  the  pages  stop.  It  has  a  threefold  purpose:  to  furnish 
inspiration  and  advice  to  the  teachers  who  need  them,  to  keep  teachers 
informed  concerning  new  and  original  ways  of  doing  things,  to  offer 
usable  lesson  plans  to  the  teacher  who  wants  a  plan  hook. 

Original  Ideas  and  Methods 

Just  now  the  Montessori  methods  are  absorbing  the  attention  of  most 
primary  teachers.  We  shall  publish  a  number  of  articles  this  fall 
showing  how  these  methods  have  operated  in  the  ordinary,  school-room 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

;  There  will  be  numerous  articles  dealing  with  schools  that,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  somewhat  unusual.  Among  the  first  of  these 
will  be  one  describing  some  very  interesting  features  in  the  primary 
work  of  Gary,  Indiana,  and  another  telling  us  about  some  of  the  things 
that  make  the  primary  schools  of  Canton,  Ohio,  notable. 

The  play  idea  has  produced  remarkable  results  in  some  schools. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  are  those  obtained  in  the  Normal  School 
of  Macomb,  Illinois,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Nina  B.  Lamkin. 
She  will  contribute  a  page  of  illustrated  plays  every  month  that  will 
enable  other  teachers  to  achieve  similar  results. 

Month  by  Month  Plans 

In  this  department  we  shall  publish  a  month  by  month  program  of 
work  arranged  for  a  second  grade  in  Minnesota,  which  seems  to  repre- 
sent many  points  cf  usefulness  for  teachers  in  any  state. 

There  will  be  a  d3tailed  plan  of  number  lessons,  also  arranged  by 
months,  that  has  been  successfully  used  in  the  second  grade  of  the 
Des  Moines  schools. 

Some  very  interesting  reading  lessons  have  been  prepared  by  Miss 
Kate  K.  O'Neill,  whose  number  lessons  have  helped  many  teachers. 

Miss  Griffin  will  arrange  two  pages  of  stories  and  verses  each  month 


with  her  usual  skill.  They  will  be  useful  for  memorizing,  reproduc- 
tion, story  telling,  dramatizing  and  so  on. 

The  geography  lessons,  which  combine  English  and  occupation 
work,  have  been  prepared  by  Miss  Petersen,  whoie  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  using  the  sand-table  brings  many  visitors  to  her  classes  in  Hud- 
son, Massachusetts. 

Drawing  lessons  have  been  prepared  by  a  teacher  who  has  unusual 
success  in  getting  little  children  to  work  in  mass.  Her  suggestions 
are  novel,  but  so  simple  that  any  teacher  can  carry  them  out. 

Miss  Moore's  Picture  Study 

Miss  Maud  Moore,  Superintendent  of  Primaiy  Schools,  Canton, 
Ohio,  will  prepare  a  series  of  lessons  designed  especially  for  the  younger 
children.  Teachers  familiar  with  her  book,  "What  the  Pictures  Say," 
will  need  no  further  description  of  these  lessons. 

Pla>s  and  Pictures 

A  very  interesting  set  of  picture  supplements  has  been  prepared  for 
next  season,  and  there  will  be  abundant  material  in  the  way  of  stories 
and  dialogues  to  correlate  with  them. 

A  New  Serial 

Miss  Allen  is  writing  a  new  serial  story  for  Us  that  you  will  like  just 
as  well  as  "Runaway  Fritz." 

And  this  brings  us  to  our  last  point.  A  professional  magazine  ap- 
peals to  a  very  limited  public  in  comparison  with  other  magazines, 
and  it  cannot  depend  on  single  sales,  in  trains,  hotels  and  so  on,  to 
swell  its  finances.  It  is  used  by  a  single  class  of  subscribers  and  the 
better  it  serves  them,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  appeal  to  any  other  class. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  to  prosper,  if  it  is  to  venture  any  novelties,  involving 
expense,  it  must  know  on  what  subscription  list  it  may  depend,  and 
this  means  paid-up  subscriptions.  Our  oest  friends  are  the  ones  who 
subscribe  early  and  pay  early. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    READERS 

Select  your  books  NOW  for  the  Fall.    You  want  the  best  Texts  and  the  BEST  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING.    Here  b  a  CAREFULLY 
SELECTED  LIST  of  the  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING.     No  School  should  be  without  at  least  a  few  sets  of  these  Standard  Books. 


AH  cloth  bound. 
nRST 


nRST  YEAR  — GRADE 

List  Price 

Sprague  Classic  Reader    Book  One  .30 

The  Little  People's  Sound  Primer  .30 

The  Little  Red  Hen  .30 

The  Three  Bears  .30 

Three  Little  Kittens  —  Chicken  Little  .30 

Red  Riding  Hood  —  The  Seven  Kids  .30 

Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew  .30 

Pratt's  iEs<^'s  Fables    Vol.1  .40 

Welsh's  Some  of  Our  Friends  .40 

Chase's  Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles  .40 

THIRD  YEAR— GRADE  THIRD 

Sprague  Classic  Reader    Bock  Three  .35 

Carroll's  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  .50 

Beckwith's  In  Mythland    Vol.11  .40 

Godolphin's  Swiss  Family  Robinson  .40 

Mulock's  The  Little  Lame  Prince  .25 

The  Child  of  Urbino;  or  the  Story  of  Raphael  .30 

Stories  from  the  Land  cf  Never-Never  .40 

Pratt's  Stories  of  Colonial  Children  .60 

Macomber's  Stories  of  Great  Men  .40 

Dawes'  Stories  of  Our  Country    Vol.  I  .40 

Chase's  Boyhood  of  Famous  Americans  .40 

Macomber's  Stories  of  Our  Authors  .40 

Stories  of  American  Pioneers  .40 

Chadwick's  World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend  .40 

Macomber's  Stories  of  Great  Inventors  .40 

Kelly's  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book    Vol.  I  30 

Fairbanks*  Home  Geography  .(JO 

Campbell's  Wah  Sing,  Our  Little  Chinese  Cousm  .25 


BeautiftU  illustrcUions, 

SECOND  YEAR 


-GRADE  SECOND 


The  Sprague  Classic  Reader    Book  Two 

Beckwith's  In  Mythland    Vol.  I 

Hoyt's  Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers 

Woodward's  Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers 

Norris'  The  Story  of  Hiawatha 

Powers'  Stories  of  Famous  Pictures,  2  Vols.,  Each 

Davis'  Stories  of  the  United  States  for  Youngest  Readers 

Brooks*  Stories  of  the  Red  Children 

Chase's  Stories  from  Birdland    Vol.  I 

What  the  Pictures  Say    An  Art  Reader 

FOURTH  YEAR  — GRADE  FOURTH 

Sprague  Classic  Readers    Book  Four 

Dickens'  Little  Nell  (From  Old  Curiosity  Shop) 

Ewing's  Jackanap>es 

Seweli's  Black  Beauty 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales 

Ouida's  Story  of  a  Numberg  Stove 

Grinmi's  Hou^hold  Tales 

Kingsley's  The  Water  Babies 

Dawes'  Stories  of  Our  Coimtry    Vol.  II 

Pratt's  American  History  Stories    Vol.  I  —  Colonial  Period 

Poyntz's  Aunt  May's  Bird  Talks 

Kirby's  Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard 

Story  of  Little  Konrad,  The  Swiss  Boy 

Campbell's  Wewa,  The  Child  of  the  Pueblos 

Story  of  Little  Jan,  The  Dutch  Boy 

Campbell's  Story  of  Little  Metzu,  The  Japanese  Boy 

Endicott's  Stories  of  the  Bible    Vol.  I 


List  Price 
.35 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


50  Bromfleld  Street 
BOSTON 


Liberal  discount  for  introduction.    Send  for  Complete  Catalog. 

Correspondence  solicited  with  Superintendents,  Principals,  Teachers  and  School  Offk^ials. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


.60 
.50 
.25 
.25 
.40 
.40 
.25 
.25 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.25 
.25 
J25 
J25 
.60 


2457  Prairie  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


IS  E.  17th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


717  Market  Street 

Digitized  bgAN  francisco 
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Wue  sky,  and  green  field.  First  paint  entire  space 
with  water.  Then  paint  sky  blue,  continuing  to 
the  bottom  of  the  paper,  then  with  green,  paint 
across  the  blue  to  make  the  green  field. 
Friday  Paint  a  sunset  landscape  with  red  and  yellow 
sty  and  green  field. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Paint  a  tree.    Green  leaves  in  a  mass. 

Tuesday    Repeat  tree  lesson. 

Wednesday    With  clay  model  a  beet. 

Thursday    Paper  cutting  of  a  beet,  leaving  the  frame 

intact;   that  is,  no  trimming  is  allowed,  as  the 

beet  must  fit  into  its  frame  when  finished. 
Friday    Review  the  colors.    Paint  a  yellow  apple; 

a  red  top;   a  Uue  ball;  a  green  leaf;   an  orange; 

a  purple  grape. 

Seat  Work 
First  Week 

Monday    Give  each  child  a  box  containing  several 

copies  of  the  printed  alphabet.    Find  all  the  a's 

and  b's  in  your  letter  boxes. 
Tuesday    Find  all    the  c*s  and  d's  in  your  letter 

boxes. 
Wednesday    Find  all  the  e's  and  f  s  in  your  letter 

boxes. 
Thursday    Give  each  child  a  square  of  colored  paper, 

an  mch  square,  for  a  pattern,  pencil  and  scissors. 

Pupils  trace  around  square  pattern  and  cut  out 

squares  to  be  kept  in  an  envelope  for  future  use. 
Friday    Give  each  pupil  a  square  of  colored  paper 

of  another  color,  and  an  inch  circle  for  a  pattern. 

Trace  around,  cut  out  and  place  in  envelope. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Pupils  use  the  colored  squares  and  circles 

wluch  they  have  cut,  to  make  a  design,  following 

the  order  of  one  pinned  up  before  them. 
Tuesday    Give  pupils  a  piece  of  dark  paper  and  let 

pupfls  place  another  design.    Paste. 
Wednesday    Let  pupils  originate  designs  and  paste 

on  dark  paper. 
Thursday    Find  all  the  g's  and  h's  in  your  letter 

boxes. 
Friday    Find  all  the  i*s  and  j's  in  your  letter  boxes. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Give  each  child  a  small  tin  cover  from  a 

baking-p)owder  can,  filled  with  lentils  or  seeds; 

also  a  large  card  containing  a  picture  in  outline. 

Place  seeds  on  outlined  picture. 
Tuesday    Place  a  simple  border,  consisting  of  straight 

lines,  on  the  blackboard,  for  pupils  to  reproduce 

on  desks  with  lentils. 
Wednesday    Give  each  child  a  box  of  numbers  (they 

may  be  cut  from  calendars)  and  let  them  find  all 

the  ones  and  twos. 
Thursday    Find  all  the  k's  and  Ts  in  your  letter  boxes. 
Friday    Cut  out  a  hektographed  copy  of  "The  Thirsty 

Crow  and  the  Pitcher."    Mount  on  black  paper. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Give  each  child  six  cards,  each  having  a 
different  color  pasted  upon  it.  Also  give  each 
child  the  six  words  in  print  describing  the  colors. 
Match  words  and  colors. 

Tuesday  Give  each  child  a  pattern  of  a  cat  cut  from 
cardboard  or  stiff  paper,  having  the  word  "cat" 
printed  vpon  it,  also  a  large  sheet  of  paper. 
Pupils  trcce  cats  upon  the  paper  and  with  letters 
in  letter  boxes  make  the  word  "cat"  on  each 
traced  cat. 

Wednesday  Pupils  color  a  hektographed  bunch  of 
grapes. 


Thursday  Let  pupils  draw  pictures  on  the  blackboard. 
This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  see  what  interests 
the  child. 

Friday  Give  each  child  a  bundle  of  two  inch  sticks  of 
assorted  colors.  Lay  them  in  some  dictated  order, 
as  two  blue,  then  two  red,  two  blue,  two  red,  etc., 
or  two  blue,  one  red,  two  blue,  one  red,  etc. 

Music 
First    Week 

Monday    Test  voices  by  having  pupils  sing  the  tonic 

chord    with    "loo."    This    must    be    individual 

work. 
Tuesday    Continue  voice  testing. 
Wednesday    Complete  test  of  voices.    Place  low  voices 

and  monotones  in  front,  with  strong,  true  voices 

at  the  back. 
Thursday    Let  the  children  call  each  other  by  name, 

singing  the  octave. 
Friday    Ring  bells  —  big  ones,  little  ones  —  by  singing 

the  tonic  chord  with  "ding  dong."    For  little 

bell  sing  "ding,  ding,  ding,"  on  high  "do,"  key  of 

E-flat. 

For  big  bell  sing,  "dong,  dong,  dong,"  on  low 

"do,"  key  of  E-flat. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Teach    a    song    by    rote.     (Flower    song.) 
Tuesday    Continue  above.    See  that  all  words  are 

enunciated    distinctly.    Strive    to    make    pupils 

independent. 
Wednesday    Voice  training  by  singing  "loo,  ah,  oo." 

Continue  rote  song.    Try  humming  it  to  get  good 

tone  quality. 
Thursday    Individual  singing  of  rote  song.    Correct 

all  inacciu^cies  of  both  melody  and  words. 
Friday    Continue  above  individual  singing. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Teach  another  rote  song.  (Bird  song.) 
After  singing  the  song  several  times,  let  pupils 
hum  the  air  while  you  sing  the  words.  Do  not 
allow  pupils  to  sing  the  words  until  they  have  been 
thoroughly  drilled  upon  them,  especially  all  hard 
or  unusual  words. 

Tuesday    Complete  rote  song. 

Wednesday    Individual  singing  of  above. 

Thursday    Same  as  above. 

Friday    Voice  training.    Review  rote  songs. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Teach  new  rote  song.     (Pussy-cat   song.) 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Individual  singing  of  above. 
Thursday    Same  as  above. 

Friday  Voice  training.  Sing  all  rote  songs  first 
humming  or  with  loo,  then  with  words. 

Writing 
First  Week 

Monday    Teach  Correct  position  at  the  blackboard; 

how  to  hold  crayon;   how  to  use  eraser. 
Tuesday    Review    above.    Insist    upon    promptness 

in  obeying  orders. 
Wednesday    For  the  first  three  months  all  writing 

should  be  done  at  the  blackboard.    Have   all 

work  large.    Make  straight  lines,  slightly  slant. 

beginning  at  the  top  and  going  down  as  the  teacher 

coimts. 
Thursday    Continue    making    straight    lines,     equal 

distances  apart. 
Friday    Make  ovals,  beginning  at  the  top  and  moving 

crayon  to  the  left.    Children  go  over  and  over 

the  lines  as  the  teacher  counts  to  ten,  each  count 

meaning  a  down  stroke. 


a  down  stroke.         >  t 

{Continutd  on  page  4.141005 IC 
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BOOKS 

Elementary  School  Standards.  By 
Frank  M.  McMuny,  Ph.D.  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York :  World  Book  Company. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigation  of  the 
New  York  City  School  System,  in  which 
it  was  his  task  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate 
of  the  quality  of  the  teaching,  the  course 
of  study,  and  the  supervision  by  the 
principals  in  the  elementary  schools, 
Professor  McMurry  arrived  at  certain 
standards  of  value  which  he  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  publish.  These  standards 
are  broad  enough  to  include  all  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  in  each  case  he  has 
illustrated  his  idea  by  applying  the 
standard  to  actual  lessons  witnessed  by 
him  in  school.  It  may  be  readily  sur 
mised,  therefore,  that  the  book  is  an 
unusual  one  and  will  prove  interesting 
to  all  thoughtful  teachers. 

The  Essentials  of  English  Compo- 
sition. By  James  W.  Linn.  12mo. 
XIV  and  186  pages.  New  York:  Charles 
ScrUmer's  Sons. 

Illustrative  Examples  of  English 
Composition.  By  James  W.Linn.  12mo. 
X  and  246  pages.  New  York:  Charles 
Scrilmer*s  Sons. 

Books  to  be  used  together,  though  the 
second  named  may  be  used  with  any  other 
text-book  in  rhetoric  than  the  ''Essentids 
of  English  Composition." 

The  ''Illustrative' Examples"  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate  various  types  of  the 
four  kinds  of  com[)osition:  Exposition, 
Argumentation,  Description,  and  Narra- 
tion. A  discriminating  choice  character- 
izes the  selections,  which  are  easy  and 
stimulating. 

The  treatment  is  unusual,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  excerpt  from  the  "Intro- 
duction " :  "Even  the  exceptional  freshman 
is  usually  cursed  with  the  desire  to  be 
clever;  a  desire  which  the  present  editor 
believes  ought  to  be  discouraged,  if 
necessary,  almost  by  violence." 

A  Cyclopedia  of  Education.  Edited 
by  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.D.,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Departmental  Editors  and  more 
than  one  thousand  individual  contribu- 
tors. Large  8vo.  XIII  and  740  pages. 
Price,  $5.00.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

This  is  Voliune  IV  of  the  series.  In 
recent  years  one  out  of  every  twenty- 
five  books  in  Amerca,  one  out  of  fifteen 
in  England,  one  out  of  nine  in  France, 
and  one  out  of  seven  in  Germany  have 
beer,   books  on  education. 

The  need  of  a  work  in  which  this  litera- 
ture may  be  condensed,  if  the  teacher  is  to 
have  access  to  it,  is  apparent.  The  En- 
cyclopedia does  this.  It  furnishes  some- 
thing about  every  topic  related  to  educa- 
tion. The  cross  references  are  very 
helpful. 

Those  who  are  in  daily  contact  with 
school  children  will  be  surprised  on  read- 
ing a  statement  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the 
article  on  "Children's  Literature": 
"Among  the  children's  poets,  Stevenson 
seems  easily  first." 

It  is  the  impression  amongst  teachers 
that  Longfellow  comes  easily  first,  and 
that  Eugene  Field  is  ahead  of  Stevenson. 

V/e  note,  too,  the  omission  of  Robert 
Loveman's  name  as  well  as  that  of  Madi- 
son Cawein  from  the  list  of  those  who 
Iiave  written  poetry  for  children. 


STUDY 


SUCCCSSrtJLLV 


COULD  YOU  USE  $100  MORE 


AT  HONE 


NEXT 
YEAR 


^cncefcbool  und  our 
idle  hu'irt^^  h  to 
i  ricrci*e  the  cfficienty 
of  those  who  cotre 
to  ns  for  ud.  There  ii  oo  quc^tioti  jibout  our  ftbiUty  ta  help  VOU*  We 
fvjil  do  our  lull  »bare  of  the  work,  pa^irutaWitmrly  and  cnthu<iia,-«ticalJy.  You 
me^ed  hj  aijvdnce —  there  U  never  4  month  when  you  ciinnot  sec  good  P^- 
tiooa  Qpun  ior  tbe  w^U  quidi^cd. 

TUITION  RATES  LOW,  TERMS  EASY 

Our  B Indents  may  p3/  tuiUoni  in  ntonthly  instaBmcata,  WITHOLFT 
EXTRA  CQHT.  Teit  books »  each  spccblly  pretiirci  iot  our  work,  are 
furnished  wiih  every  enrollment.  They  are  desi-jncd  *okIy  for  the  one  who 
(Cudtcfl  by  cartcsponiknce.  We  hive  fifteen  ycatfj  of  ftucccfsful  work  to 
ajwak  fot  ui.  Courses  ar*  accredited  at  niord  t*nu  l^jreuty-five  fjreat 
schoob  —  a  guarafitee  of  cxcellcnjce*    Write  your  needs  today. 

IHTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVEKUE,  CHICAGO 


Our  succesraful  stvidenli  continually  report  mcrraseK 
in  iahry  nj^lng  Uvm  $/iJ-UJ  ta  f  KKlftD  pcryeir  after 
CQcnplednf  couf^a  LUidrr  out  direction'  TIua  a  (he 
teacnff*'  ccHT«|»n- 


'OU  AAA  liN1C»f  VT(D      H^niTI   <iOum  VAWC  A.ta 

—  p^ftMii  M*r 


\Mie.    ptWr   ■  trnUm  tutLJltT  ^  j.  Ityjr'H 


Primarv  Education-  Sept. 


What  a  Satisfaction 
to  use  the  new  India-Paper  Edition  of 

MfEBSTER'S 
NEWlNTERNATIOlOa? 

OnTy  hzlt  aa  Ihlrkt  only  h^lf  bm  hce.T7  At  t!ifl  Eeffnltf  I 
iklitio:].  rrinicU  on  e^rien5iive,  tliln^  atJT^nif,  opaane.  I 
imported  IqcIia  Fcpcr.  E.i[  eel  lent  printiDv  surface.  CliKir  I 
Impressiion  of  t/pc  and  JlluatnitioiLa.  So  Uirhtr  ■nc'^a-l 
T«^riiciit  that  i?ou  will  urte  Jt  at  every  opportanity. 
1*  hi  1 1*  i  J  iH  iDchts,    Wci-iit,  7  ib». 


Edition 


B«viU«c  Edttloa*    Frin  ted  on  stronff  book  |»p«r  of  the  I 

_^^^^^^^p5j  Mr'ic^t  q^iility   She  i^>Jk»/4x«| 
inclica.    Weight,  li^i  lbs. 

This  nem  enutiim  is  far  more  I 

than  a  dictionary  j  being  eqiiiv- 
alcnt  in  t  jpe  maltcr  to  a  15-  I 
Tolumo  encyclopedia.    It  an-  I 
Eiwora  wiLh  finuT  authority  cil  I 

k  inds  of  qciestionfl  in  language,  J 

pliy,  trades^  arts,  scienccj, 
arid    sports,     etc     The 
only  di  ( ■  Li  on  ary  w  i  Lh  tbc  nei 
dirndl  pcQc,  choxactcrissedi  I 
by  the  Chicago  Rocord-Herald as  "A  8troko  cf  Genius.'' 
Xcno  than  400.000  \7ord8.   S700  Paces.  eOOO  ZUiiiers^isDi^ 


The  Khoolbooks  of  the  conntry  follow  the  Mcrriam-\7ebtler  aysteci  of 
diacriacaily  narked  letters. 

WRITB  fortieetoiTof '*Jack*''/hMiry«Bi 


/ebster 


^^  ^^^^ .         A  Place  to  Beet  Md  Get  Well 

SACRED  HEART  SANITARIUM,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Finest  Accommodatioos—  i  y-Acre  Pait    Ideal  for  all  nin-doim  conditions.    Batha  and  apparatus  of  etcry  descrip- 
tion for  the  successful  treatment  of  Nervousness,  Rheumatism,  Heart  and  Stomach  Troubles.    Non-Sectarian. 
Write  Sister   Saperlort  or  Dr.  Stack  for  Booklet  J. 


Short-Story  Writing 


One  aindmni  writmut  i  know  that 
you  will  bo  pimaaod  whmn  I  tmU  you 
that  I  haomjaat  Taeoiv€d  a  chmch  for 
$125  from  'Evorybody'B'  for  a  ha- 
morouB  aiory*  Thmy  a»h  for  mora. 
t  am  fmaiintf  vary  hapm^^  and  vary 
grat^al  to  Dr.  iEseaaPstn. " 

We  also  offer  courses  in  Photo- 

Play  Writlnsr,  Versification  and 
oetlcs.  Journalism;  in  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell,  and  other  leadingr 
coUesres. 


A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,  form,  structure,  and 
writing  of  the  Short-Story  tauffht 
by  Dr.  J.  Bersr  Escnwein,  Editor  of 
lippincott's  Masrasine. 

Story-writers  must  be  made  as  well 
AS  bom:  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents and  irraduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  is  practical.  It  means  recosr- 
nition,  accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 

250'Pawa  Catalog  Frao.    Plaaao  Addrmaa 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,    Dept    45,    Sprbgfidd,  Hast. 


Report  Cards 


lOc  per  dozen.    Envelopes  to  match,  5c  per  dosen,  poatpHid.    On  front 
pa^  is  a  neat  design  with  spaces  for  nume  of  Scholar,  Grade,  Term 
>  Teacher.    Second  and  third  pages  contain   blanks  for  9  months' 


space  for  three  examination  grades  with: 
history,  physiology,    algebra,    civil    government, 


Reading,   spelling. 
:,   deportment. 


term  and 
writing,   arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,   language, 
'  '        lontnl; 

page  contains  notice  to  parenLn  and  space  for  sign; ^ , ^.._ 

entire  satisfaction.    One  of  our  patrons  says:  Ihave  used  your  report  cards  for  the  past  four  years  and  lOce  them 
better  than  any  other.    Miss  Cora  Mackey,  Longview,  Texas. 

We  have  an  especially  fine  souvenir  for  close  of  school  for  1014.    Send  a  2c  stamp  for  sample. 

Saibert  Printing  Co.,  Box  14,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio 


days  present,  days  absent,  times  tardy,  monthly  |average,  also  six  blank   spaces  for  extra    branches.     The   last 
page  contains  notice  to  parenLn  and  space  for  signature  and  .'«  promotion  blank .^   We  sell  many  of  these  and  Jhey  give^ 
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(CanitHued front  page  452) 
Second  Week 

Monday    Continue    making    ovals.    This    is    good 

practice  in  holding  crayon,  and  keeping  together, 

and  is  fine  for  arm  movement. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Continue  above.    Children  count. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Make  ovals,  but  this  time  make  from  the 

bottom  up,  crayon  moving  to  the  left  ks  before. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Use  "  oval  movement  '*  and  make  capital  O's. 
Tuesday    Same  as  above. 


September  1913 

up,    dowH, 


Wednesday    Small    letter    n.    Counti 

up,  down,  up."    Large  work. 
Thursday    Same  as  above. 
Friday    Write  word   "On."    All  work   large.     Free 

arm  movement. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Small  "o."     Count  "up,  down,  up,  out." 
.  Tuesday    Double  o,  "oo."    Count  "up,  down,  up, 
over,  down,  up,  out." 
Wednesday    Word    "on/'     Count.     Keep    together. 

Large  work. 
Thursday    Same. 
Friday    Word  "no."     Count  as  al)ove. 


f\-»s  r-oi-"D. 


a-B.  Se.v\/ir4C  ON  ^ooK  F'olJD. 


FI6.12r. 

ORCK  OF3PKLL.ING  TSOOKL-CT  CO  Valf. 
(KeDUCDED^ 


FRONT   COVEn    OFSP^LUIMO    e>OoKt-£T.(aCTUA  L  SIZE} 


Spelling  Booklet  for  September 

Mary  B.  Grubb 

An  artistic  booklet  for  the  monthly  word  list  frequently 
proves  to  be  an  incentive  to  better  spelling  lessons. 

The  cover  of  the  booklet  in  the  above  illustration  is  made 
of  gray  bogus  paper  8  x  4i".  Fold  the  paper  in  the 
middle,  adjust  the  compass  to  2",  place  it  so  that  a  small 
p)ortion  of  the  circle  will  come  beyond  the  fold.  (See 
Fig.  I;  dotted  line  represents  the  fold.)  Use  the  same 
center  and  draw  a  second  circle,  with  a  radius  of  IJ". 

Carefully  trace  tie  design  of  grapes  on  rice  paper,  then 
place  this  paper  face  downward  and  go  over  the  back 
with  a  soft  lead  pencil.  Place  the  rice  paper  on  the  gray 
cover  and  trace  the  design;  this  will  leave  a  prmt  on  the 
gray  paper. 

Fill  in  the  design  with  one  tone  of  dark  gray  or  black  and 
the  edect  will  be  that  of  the  illustration.  Or  mix  a  dull 
green  and  fill  in  the  margin,  leaves  and  stems  and  place 
a  good,  light  purple  wash  over  the  grapes.  When  all  is 
perfectly  dry  outline  with  black. 

Be  sure  that  all  washes  are  kept  flat  in  decorative  work. 
Do  not  try  to  show  light  and  shade  in  designs. 

The  back  of  the  cover  should  have  the  marginal  si)ace 


of  i"  painted  in  the  same  tone  as  the  margin  of  front  cover. 

If  the  pupil  can  print  well  he  may  add  his  monogram  in 
the  middle  space  (Fig.  III). 

The  pages  for  the  book  are  made  of  unruled  white  paper 
and  are  sewed  to  the  cover  with  long,  even  stitches.  (Use 
cotton  thread  No.  40  doubled.)  Bring  the  ends  to  the 
middle  and  tie  in  a  hard  knot.     (See  Fig.  II.) 


A   Health   Creed 

(For  daily  recitation) 

To  be  well  I  must  keep  my  body,  my  clothes  and  my 
house  clean. 

I  must  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

I  must  eat  good  food  and  chew  it  slowly  and  brush  my 
teeth  often. 

I  should  drink  a  lot  of  water,  milk  and  cocoa,  but  no 
tea  or  cofiFee. 

I  must  sit  straight  and  stand  straight,  so  as  to  breathe 
deep  and  grow  up  straight  and  strong. 

Early  to  bed  and  a  long  night's  sleep  will  rest  my  mind 
and  body  and  keep  me  from  being  nervous.    OQIC 

Alice  (_  Rvav 
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Take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 

To  purify,  viulize  and  enrich  joar  hlf>od, 
create  an  appetite  and  ^Ke  you  strength 
Liquid  or  tableu  calied   Sarf^a  abL    100  doses  tl. 


#rjNm#  You  i«fi  Dm99, 

tk  oa  Appraval.   ChoJre  umut*]  w«i?Tcir>tr«4irh 

la  tm    difa  rr  Hll  :i  »ml  ^.VT  T'jLIR  fiWlTCg  riLEL 
r.itn  ibwl-«  m\,\H\t BMit*^    Ei»kwf  ^d  piiUffi-    W»U«  bd«' 

[rwl«  t*li^b««.  puff^  *  Iff, jkiifta-^'iutfn.  tbl  mclAl  btj 
fklB*  Ib  tiFiTicli  F«*Lti*n,     WUVE^  AUENT^  IfrAXTlD. 


13  I  x:  o  n: 

WITH  THE  NEW 

BIO    r^GiS^DS 

If  You  are  not  Familias  with  Thf.se.  Wrtte  for 

Samples.    Tkying  Means  Bityznu 

"SPECIAL  BLACK,"    No.  312 

"SOFT  SHADING,"       No.  309 

/The   lead  of  No.  309  b  a\ 

Vllttle  harder  than  thatof  312) 

"BEQINNKRS,"  No.  308 

(Lane  wood  and  larse  lead.\ 
Kestfnl  and  easy  to  hold.   / 
Our  Name  is  Sufficient  Guarantee  of  Quality. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


H 


"YOUR  FUTURE 

will  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Prof. 
Beauchamp  read  vour  character  from  your  handwriting. 
His  accurate  revelation  and  helpful  advice  will  enablf 
vpu  to  realize  your  desires.  Manv  say  he  is  the  best  of 
his  profession,  but  write  and  see  for  yourself.  Enclose 
IOC  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Q.  R. 
BEAUCHAMP.  3583  Eichth  Avenue.  New  York. 


A  YEAR  OF 
PRIMARY  OCCUPATION  WORK 

First  Term    Second  Term     Third  Term 
By  ETTA  MERRICK  GRAVES 

Joint  Author  of  "A  Year  Book  for  Primary 
Grades" 
Three  volumes 
Vol.     I  —  First  Term:  For  September,  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December. 
Vol.  II  —  Second  Term :  For  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March. 
Vol.  Ill  — Third  Term:  For  April,  May  and 
June. 
The  author  in  this  work  carries  the  spirit 
of  the  kindergarten  into  the  daily  program, 
bringing  primary  teacher  and  kindergarten 
into  intelligent  co-operation. 

Of  utmost  importance  is  the  systematic  use 
of  "gifts'*  materials  in  the  primary,  and  the 
sequences  must  be  carefully  worked  out  to 
develop  number,  form,  rhythm,  balance, 
color,  harmonies  and  illustrative  work. 
Clolh    SO  cents  per  volume 


Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Boston         New  York        C  hkuigo 
San  Francisco 


NOTES    ^ 

CRITICISMS      OF      THE      PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Current  critidsms  of  the  public  schools 
are  diiscuascd  in  a  report  issuwi  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Among  other  things,  the  contention  that 
the  ** three  R's"  are  neglected  in  the 
modern  school  is  iin^^wered  with  the 
emphatic  statement  that  **the  three  R's 
are  belter  taught  to-day  than  they  were 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago." 

"We  frequently  hear  that  there  are 
'too  many  subject s/  'too  many  fads  and 
frills,'  and  hence  neglect  of  the  three  R's," 
says  the  report.  "The  critics  who  utter 
this  sort  of  criticism  seldom  agree  on 
exactly  what  the  fads  and  frills  are,  but 
they  invariably  look  back  to  a  golden 
past  when  the  so-called  *  fundamentals,* 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were 
taught  in  such  a  way  as  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system 
of  to-day  is  immeasurably  ahead  of  the 
school  system  of  the  past.  The  growth 
has  been  steady.  Whatever  may  be 
said  against  the  enrichment  of  the  course 
of  study,  its  'fads  and  frills,'  the  con- 
tention that  the  essentials,  so  called, 
have  suffered  in  comparison  with  the 
past,  falls  flat." 

In  discussing  current  criticism  generally, 
the  report  finds  that  much  of  the  criti- 
cism of  the  public  schools  of  toniay  is 
due  to  a  marked  change  in  the  purpose 
of  public  education.  *'The  charge  of  a 
curriculum  'behind  the  times,*  and  the 
demand  for  vocational  subjects,  repre- 
sent no  mei^e  call  for  difTerent  school 
subjects  as  such,  but  a  complete  trans- 
formation in  the  idea  of  what  the  public 
school    should    do. 

"Those  who  criticise  the  bookish  cur- 
riculum of  the  public  school,  whether 
elementary  or  high  schools,  are  really 
striving  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
changed  purpose  of  education:  to  reach 
all  the  children  of  all  the  people  with  the 
kind  of  training  that  will  make  them  not 
merely  intelligent  in  respect  to  things 
that  are  in  books,  but  will  equip  them 
directly  for  the  kind  of  life,  economic  and 
social,  which  they  will  lead  when  they 
leave  school;  while  those  who  oppose 
the  innovations  do  so  because  they  do 
not  concede  this  broader,  though  ap- 
parently  more   specialized,   purpose.'* 
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Want  to  Leave  the 
Schoolroom — and  yet 
Remain  in  School  Work? 

Our  Normal  School  Extension  Work 

©aables  you  to  do  this;  an  ideal  blending 
of  professional  experience,  with  rare 
commercial  opportunity. 

School  men  and  women  whose  am- 
bitions reach  beyond  the  limitations  of 
the  schoolroom  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  investigate  promptly. 

SCHOOL  METHODS  CO. 

(Department  C) 
104  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


First  Grade  Teachers  Should  Keep 
on  Their  Desics 

WHEN  FIRST  WE 
00  TO  SCHOOL 

By  M.  HELEN   BECKWITH 

With  expert  skill,  and  in  full  sympathy  with 
child  and  teacher,  the  author  plans  busy  work 
and  entertainment  most  happily  adapted, 
month  by  month, 

To  the  First  Hour  of  the  Morning, 

To  Recreation  Periods,  and 

To  Unassigned  Seat  Work. 
Each  month  gives  color  and  character  to  its 
assignment  —  each  subject  being  on  obser- 
vation, variety,  and   thought  broad  enough 
to  cover  such  a  period. 

There's  a  Story,  Simple/  Captivating, 

and  quite  to  the  purpose,  accompanying  each 
work  plan  —  ten  stories  for  the  year. 

Ten  Occupations 

to  be  used  in  illustrating  the  subjects  outlined, 
are  presented  in  the  Appendix.  Very  pleas- 
antly they  relieve  the  monotony  of  copving, 
sentence  and  word  building,  which  so  easily 
weary  little  hands  and  heads  during  the  first 
two  years  of  school. 

For  September:  There  is  Home  Life  as 
subject,  with  its  Story,  How  It  Happened. 

For  October:  Mother  Nature  and  Stor>'. 

November:  Preparation  for  Winter  and 
Hope  Desire's  Thanksgiving. 

December:  Loving  and  Giving  and  the 
Merry   Christmas  Stoiy. 

And  so  on  to  the  close  of  the  year,  includ- 
ing Divisions  of  Time,  Trades,  Patriotism, 
Transportation,  Sugar  Making,  Life  in  All 
Nature,  Last  Days;  each  with  its  story  that 
illiunincs  and  enforces  the  lesson  while  it 
diverts. 

Fully  illustrated.     l2mo,     188  pages.     Cloth. 
Price f  60  cents 
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Life  Study  in  the  Public  Schools 

A  Basis  of  Language  Work 

Alice  Day  Pratt 
Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying,  "Here  is  a  stor>'  book 

Thy  Father  hath  written  for  thee."  —  LongfelUm 

And  the  old  nurse  does  mightily  well,  during  the  first 
five  years  of  the  child's  life,  in  teaching  him  to  read  his 
story  book. 

Then  in  comes  the  pedagogue,  with  his  steel  armor  of 
educational  tradition  and  his  stack  of  translations  and 
misinterpretations  of  the  story  book. 

Henceforth  the  story  book  languishes  except  on  holidays 
—  even  to  that  extent  that,  when  the  "child"  has  become 
a  graduate,  he  is  often  quite  superior  to  his  former  treasure 
and  regards  it  as  an  outgrown  toy. 

This  paper  is  a  plea  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  ''story 
book"  as  a  subject  of  study  in  the  schools,  and  especial  y, 
since  we  are  not  at  this  time  undertaking  to  overhaul  the 
entire  curriculum,  as  a  basis  of  language  work. 

We  know  that  the  idea  is  not  wholly  new.  We  know 
equally  well  that  the  faithful  embodiment  of  the  idea  in 
practice  is  all  too  rare. 

Of  the  school  the  plan  demands  two  thii^s  primarily: 

1  A  program  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  of  the  excur- 
sion, 

2  Plenty  of  material  for  expression  work. 

Of  the  teacher  it  demands  that  she  be  energetic;  herself 
responsive  to  the  call  of  the  outside  world;  ingenious  in 
fitting  the  Nature  work  into  the  school  program;  willing 
to  ddve  in  Nature  books  and  collections  to  supplement 
and  prove  her  observations;  skillful  in  guiding  the  expres- 
sion work  that  follows  upon  the  live  experience. 

My  belief  is  that  Life  Study  should  always  be  held  in 
the  teacher's  mind  as  fundamental,  and  that  the  formal 
work  of  the  school  should  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  acquir- 
ing the  technique  as  it  were  of  the  one  great  science. 

If  you  have  not  tried  keeping  the  school-room  doors 
open  and  going  freely  in  and  out,  try  it!  It  pays!  It 
works!  The  by-products  will  surprise  you  —  the  increased 
mental  alertness  of  the  children  more  than  compensating 
for  all  time  spent  outside;  the  added  warmth  of  sympathy 
between  yourself  and  them,  minimizing  necessity  of  dis- 
cipline; a  spontaneous  love  of  school;  a  softening  and 
refining  of  the  composite  school-room  character. 

Why  do  we  study  Langua^^e,  Grammar,  and  Rhetoric? 
In  order  to  acquire  a  perfect  medium  of  expression. 

Why  is  it  important  that  we  express?  Sometimes  it 
isn't.    Often  it  would  be  better  not 

What  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  edifying  expression?  Some- 
thing edifying  to  express. 

Out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  and  mind,  out  of  vitality 
of  interest  and  breadth  of  sympathy,  out  of  live  action  and 
definite  purpose. 

Seftebiber 

Special  Subjects  —  Animals,   Birds,   Flowers,  Harvest. 

September,  particularly  with  the  little  beginners,  but 
more  or  less  with  all  grades,  is  the  month  for  making 
connections  —  school  with  home.  Hardly  a  surer  link 
can  be  found  than  the  children's  pets.  All  normal  children 
love  animals. 

Live  Experience  Encourage  the  children  to  bring  pets 
to  the  school-room  occasionally.  Children  and  teacher,  on 
invitation,  visit  a  home  where  there  is  a  new  pony,  a  family 
of  puppies,  a  flock  of  pigeons,  etc.  (In  a  favorable  school- 
yard chicks  have  been  raised,  rabbits  kept,  and  a  beauti- 
ful garden  brought  to  maturity.)  Visit  county  fair  and 
stock  market. 

Encoiu^e  children  to  observe  birds  constantly  and  to 
report  on  observations.  Provide  colored  plates  of  the 
birds  of  the  locality  seen  in  autumn.     Keep  these  upon 


the  wall  for  reference  throughout  the  year.  Suggest 
that  in  the  spring  every  child  provide  a  bird  house  in  his 
own  yard.    Refer  to  this  plan  throughout  the  winter. 

Children  gather  and  bring  in  all  common  autumn  wild 
flowers.  Teacher  and  children  go  flower-hunting.  Learn 
the  names  of. flowers  foimd.  Note  the  kind  of  place  in 
which  each  likes  to  grow. 

Take  children  to  some  well-ordered  farm  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  harvest.  If  grain  is  all  in,  visit  the  fields  where  it 
grew.  Visit  the  com  cribs,  the  bins,  and  the  lofts  to  see 
the  grain  and  liay.  Visit  a  warehouse  to  see  the  stored 
grain  and  an  elevator  to  see  it  loaded  for  shipment.  Visit 
the  mills  and  see  flour  made  and  com  meal.  Visit  a  store 
to  see  stacks  of  flour  sacks,  and  a  bakery  to  see  bread  made.  | 
Decorate  the  school-room  with  grains.  Children  learn 
to  recognize  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  etc. 

Expression  Work  As  a  feature  of  rh)rthmic  exercise, 
play  horse  —  trotting  horse,  galloping  horse,  farm  team 
hauling  in  the  grain  and  hay;  children  play  flying  birds 
(going  south  for  winter).  Play  kindergarten  games  of 
the  farmer,  the  miller  and  the  baker.  Be  sure  that  all 
of  the  children  have  a  chance  to  join  in  the  exercise  every 
day. 

For  Work  with  Materials  With  blocks  build  barns, 
com  cribs,  mills,  elevators,  bird  houses;  with  sticks  and 
blocks,  build  fences  for  farm  and  fair  grounds;  with 
Manila  paper  and  water  colors  or  crayons,  children  color 
birds  and  animals  cut  out  by  teacher.  Use  some  of  these 
to  decorate  the  wall,  (especially  make  a  flock  of  birds  flying 
south),  paint  from  life  model  simple  flowers  of  strong 
color;  with  scissors  cut  farm  machines  and  horses  from 
catalogues  and  mount  on  sheets  for  home  or  school. 

For  games  other  than  rhythmic  games,  play  often 
"Which  is  gone?"  with  the  colored  bird  plates  and  live 
flowers.  One  child  at  a  time  blinds  his  eyes;  another 
child  takes  from  a  group  one  flower  or  bird.  Blinded  child 
must%then  tell  the  name  of  the  missing  bird  or  flower. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  connect  the  name  with  the 
thing  and  to  fix  it  in  memory. 

Use  some  of  Emilie  Poulsson's  finger  plays  appropriate 
to  the  month's  work. 


Stories 

The  Little  Red  Hen. 

The  Little  House  in  the  Wood. 

Pegasus. 

Minna  in  Wonderland. 

Mabel  on  Midsummer  Day. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

The  Bishop  of  Bingen.' 

Roland  and  the  Horse. 

The   Wild   Swans. 

Goldenrod  and  Aster. 

The  Three  Bears  (Golden  Hair  lost  while  following  the 
flowers). 

The  House  that  Jack  Built. 

The  Toy  of  the  Giant's  Child. 

Select  appropriate  poetry,  read  to  the  children  and  have 
them  memorize  some  lines. 


A  Pencil  Pointer 
At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  when  pencils  were 
new,  I  asked  my  boys  and  giris  to  think  of  a  number, 
letter  or  symbol  and  report  the  same  to  me,  so  that  a 
record  could  be  kept.  Then  I  distributed  the  necessary 
number  of  Dennison's  gummed  labels  (small  size)  to  each 
pupil.  Each  one  was  instructed  to  write  his  or  her  "  mark ' ' 
on  the  label  and  to  place  the  same  on  their  pencils.  Now 
whenever  a  stray  pendl  is  found  I  can  ea^y  locate  the 
owner,  and  the  children  can  readily  select  their  own  pencils 
after  they  have  been  sharpened  for  them.  The  labels  can  be 
purchased  for  ten  cents  a  box  (each  box  containing  one 
hundred)  and  I  find  them  to  be  a  very  great  help. 
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If  Teaching  Reading  in 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 
Request  the  Superintendent  to  Procure  for  you  the 

ACTION,  IMITATION  AND  FUN  SERIES 

OF  STORY  PRIMERS  ItllD  FIRST  READER  STORY  BOOKS 


SIMPLE   STORY   PRIMERS 

3  VOLS. 
L    The  Little  Red  Hen 

Awakens  the  child's  interest  and  holds  it  to 
close  of  the  book. 


n.    The  Three  Pigs 

The  kind  of  reading  that  takes  with  children 
and  the  kind  in  harmony  with  the  child'& 
real  interests. 

m.    The  Three  Bears 

Based  like  the  foregoing  on  a  folk-lore 
classic,  and  like  them  embodies  action,  imita- 
tion, and  fun. 

Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 

ADVANCED  STORY  PRIMERS 
3  VOLS. 

I.  The  Three  Kittens  and  Chicken 

Uttfe 

A  classic  basis  from  which  the  vocabulary 
is  progressively  evolved. 

II.  Red  Riding  Hood  —  The  Seren 

Kids 

The  wonderment  aroused  and  kept  alive 
by  story  and  illustration  helps  to  a  nearly 
unconscious  mastery  of  the  printed  page. 

III.  Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew 

The  text  classic  is  happily  reinforced  by 
abundant,  vivid,  apposite  illustrations. 
Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 

FIRST  READERS    4  VOLS. 
I.    Pnss-in-Boots  —  Reynard    the 
Fox 

The  cinning  of  Reynard  and  the  resource- 
fulness of  Puss,  fire  the  mind,  as  scene  suc- 
ceeds scene.  Such  reading  is  recreation,  not 
toil. 


II.    JaclK  and  the  Bean  Stalk 

Diamonds  and  Toads  —  Sleep- 
ing Beauty 

Three  fine  tales,  rewritten  with  like  sim- 
l>licity  and  arranged  for  rapid  development. 


m.    Hop    o'    My    Thumb— Tom 
Thumb 

Fresh  surprises  await  progress  of  reader 
from  end  to  end  of  hook. 

IV.    Jack  the  Giant  Kffler 

Original,  ingenious  is  the  author's  method 
in  handling  t£us  old  story  for  the  profit  and 
delight  of  the  young. 

Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 


FOLK  LORE  PRIMERS 


L    The  Cat  School  (European  Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite  new  to  American  chUdren. 
12  mo.    Fully  illus.    06  pp.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

n.    The    Nixie    Well— The    Gioat 
and  the  Troll 

Not  the  tame  made-up  stories  of  the  common 
primer,  but  drawn  from  the  thought  of  primi- 
tive peoples.    Bright  and  dramatic. 
12  mo.    88  pages.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

In  Mythland    Vol.  I 

By  M.  Helen  Beckwith. 
FuUy  illustrated.  100  pp.  Large  type. 
A  charming  collection  of  fairy  tales,  adapted 
from  Greek  Myths,  each  with  its  illustration, 
designed  to  interest  and  to  develop  a  taste 
for  classic  literature  as  the  child  matures. 
Very  popular. 

Goth.    Each,  40  cents. 

Pratt's  iCsop's  Fables    Vols.  I  and 

n 

Illustrated.    Large  type.    127  pp. 
These  tales  that  never  grow  old,  so  simpli- 
fied that  the  voungest  readers  will  find  pleas- 
ure and  profit  in  them.    Best  for  close  of 
first  and  beginning  of  second  year. 
Cloth.    Each,  40  cento. 

Norris'  the  Story  of  Hiawatha 

Colored  illustrations.    132  pp. 
Abridged,    simplified,    and    especially    ar- 
ranged for  ^oung  readers.    It  is  particularly 
happy  in  its  combination  of  prose  narra- 
tive and  the  original  poem. 

Cloth.    Each,  40  cento. 


DRAMATIC  READERS 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES 


Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee  and  Her  Seren 

Wonderftd  Cats 

A  Diftlofae  Primer— lint  Tear 

Edited,  with  additions,  by  John  Ruskin. 
Abounding  life  in  the  pictures  quite  as 
pleasing  in  their  way  as  the  rhythmic  cadence 
of  the  verses,  tripped  off  so  gaily  by  the  Dame, 
the  cato  and  the  mice. 
Fully  illustrated.    00  pp.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

Utde  Plays  for  Utde  Players 
For  Pint  or  Seeond  Tears 

Bv  Masa  L.  Pratt-Chadwiok. 

The  dramatic  form  of  Childhood  reading, 
now  so  universally  in  demand,  could  not  have 
a  more  acceptable  author  than  Mrs.  Pratt- 
Chadwick,  the  favorite  of  the  young  and  of 
teachers  for  a  score  or  more  years. 

The  pages  are  simple  and  the  printing  large. 
Fully  illustrated.    112  pp.    Cloth,  30  cento. 

Diak>gue  Reader  —  Playing  School 

For  Second  or  Third  Tears 

By  Mara  L.  Pratt-Chadwick. 

This  is  a  book  for  Youngest  Readers,  but 
quite  as  pleasing  and  instructive  for  both  old 
and  youn^. 

These  eighteen  Dialogue  Stories  are  full  of 
the  charm  of  Mara  L.  Pratt's  facile  pen, 
which  interesto  all  readers  equally  in  narrative, 
description  and  dramatization. 

They  are  all  brimming  over  with  helpful 
suggestions  for  social  betterment  among  the 
little  folks,  and  really  constitute  an  excellent 
series  of  moral  lessons,  and  yet  affording  an 
unusually  fine  drill  in  oral  expression. 
Illustrated.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

V 

Little  Dialogues  for  Utde  Folks 
For  Second,  Third  or  Fourth  Tears 
By  Ella  M.    Powers. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  the  child's  liking  for 
impersonation.  These  little  dialogues  answer 
admirably  this  demand  of  childhood.  There 
are  twenty-six  dramatic  pieces  that  give  voice 
to  this  craving  and  may  be  successiuUy  used 
for  training  in  natural  and  appreciative  read- 
ing and  spring,  as  the  dialogues  may  be  used 
as  plays  or  reading  lessons. 

Illustrated.    158  pp.    Cloth,   40  cents. 

The  Land  of  Make-BeUeTe 

For  Third,  Fonrlh  or  FUth  Tears 
By  Mary  Gardner. 
This  is  assuredly  "A  World  for  Little  Ac 
tors,"  who,  both  in  reading  and  acting,  im« 
personate  tiie  characters  of  the  story  and  the 
play,  and  thus  readily  cure  so  many  of  the 
worst  ills  to  which  the  reading  class  b  heir. 

There  are  the  Fairies  of  Caldon  Low,  Birds 

of    Rillingworth,    Pied    Piper   of    Hamelin, 

Bishop  Hatto,  and  other  Make-Believe  pieces, 

each  treated  first  as  a  story  nnd  then  as  a  play. 

Illustrated.    168  pp.    Clodi,  40  centK 
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Birds  ip  Their  Habitat 

A  Study  of  Bird  Form,  Color,  and 
Characteristics 

The  love  of  birds  is  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  nature. 
Woods  and  water  appeal  to  all  humankind  in  some  degree,  but 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  outdoor  world  comes  only  to  those 
who  know  its  habitants.  Bird  life  is  of  all  such  study  the 
most  fascinating  to  children. 

Many  methods  have  been  employed  in  the  teaching  and 
now  comes  to  us  a  plan  of  teaching,  simple,  direct  and  with 
wonderful  possibilities.  A  new  Crepe  Paper  has  been  manu- 
factured which  is  covered  with  birds  of  actual  size.  The 
paper  is  ten  feet  long  and  twenty  inches  wide.  On  it  are 
printed  over  eighty  birds,  fourteen  entirely  different  ones,  in 
their  own  beautiful  colorings. 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  the  birds.  The  littlest 
children  can  simply  cut  them  out  or  cut  around  them,  paste 
to  matboard  and  when  dry,  cut  around  outline.  Do  not  allow 
the  children  to  go  to  the  work  of  cutting  out  before  they  are 
mounted,  as  this  can  be  done  in  one  operation.  The  birds 
may  also  be  backed  by  the  reverse  side  of  the  crepe,  and  if 
both  sides  must  be  equally  good  it  will  be  quite  simple  to 
touch  up  these  backs  with  water  colors.  The  more  elaborate 
birds  are  moiinted  on  cardboard  as  described,  then  a  second 
bird  is  used,  covering  a  cotton  stuffing  on  head  and  body.  Of 
course  the  tails  and  wings  are  left  flat.  Most  lifelike  of  all 
are  the  stuffed  birds  with  added  wings.  This  takes  three 
birds,  but  as  there  are  about  six  of  every  kind  on  each 
piece  of  crepe  and  the  cost  is  but  fifteen  cents,  it  is  well  worth 
while. 

Crepe  paper  lends  itself  wonderfully  to  making  grass,  trees, 
flowers  and  nests  so  that  through  the  entire  study  one  material 
only  need  be  employed. 

Eleven  birds  are  here  illustrated  in  their  natural  element,  and  the 
lesson  worked  out  by  head  and  hand  will  not  quickly  be  forgotten  by 
the  children. 

Birds  Illustrated 

Carolina  Paroquet  One  species  of  the  home  parrot  that  always 
holds  the  interest  of  children. 

Hairy  Woodpecker  Familiar  because  sometimes  seen  on  trees 
near  the  house  in  the  winter  time. 

White-Breasted  Nuthatch  The  bird  who  always  descends  a 
tree  head  first. 

Blue  Jay  WeU  knbwn  by  all  little  folks  and  generally  found  on 
our    pine  .  trees.  .  . 

Red-Winged  Blackbird    A  beautiful  bird  of  the  swamps.     Re- 
peaVedly  seen  swinging  on  the  top  of  a  cat-tail. 
,  .  Baltimore  Oriole    Often  seen  building  near  homes  and  always 
appreciated  for  his  bright  plumage. 

Barn  Swallow  A  most  graceful  bird  of  the  air.  Quite  well- 
known  to  little  farmers. 

Ruby-Throated  Humming-Bird  Associated  with  flowers.  Little 
fairy  creatures  that 'all  children  love. 

Meadow-Lark    Of  the  hillside  and  meadow. 

Scarlet  Tanager    One  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  birds. 

Song  Sparrow    A  modest  but  musical  little  fellow. 
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A  Call  to  Teachers 

Elizabeth  R.  Dickerson 

A  POLISH  patriot  once  said,  "Where  liberty  is, 
there  my  home  shall  be."  He  was  answered  by 
another  patriot  with  a  bigger  heart  and  a  truer 
patriotism,  who  said,  "Where  liberty  is  not, 
there  my  home  shall  be!"  Might  not  every  teacher  take, 
indeed,  ought  not  every  teacher  to  take,  this  as  her  call 
to  service?  Education,  we  shall  all  agree,  should  do  at 
least  two  things  for  children.  First,  fit  them  for  doing 
their  work  in  life  well,  that  is,  eflSciently  and  intelligently. 
Second,  education  should  give  each  child  a  broad  view  of 
life,  through  familiarity  with  the  world's  great  master- 
pieces in  many  lines.  Now,  I  believe  that  children  are 
hindered  in  their  progress  toward  real  freedom,  or  in  other 
words,  perfect  education,  by  three  things.  First,  many  of 
them  are  "bom  short."  All  of  them  are,  to  be  sure,  in 
some  way  or  another,  but  some  in  a  more  marked  degree 
than  others.  That  is  to  say,  their  bodies  are  imperfect  in 
some  respect,  thus  refusing  to  allow  the  brain  to  manifest 
itself  as  it  otherwise  would.  Second,  by  the  lack  of  proper 
home  environment,  whether  physical,  moral  or  mentaJ, 
or  all  three.  And  third,  by  the  lack  of  sympathy  or  true 
imderstanding  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  one  child  does  his  arithmetic 
more  easily  than  another;  that  one  sings  when  another 
cannot;  that  this  one  can  memorize  where  that  one  totally 
fails,  and  so  on.  But  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  ea^ 
one  of  these  children  has  a  perfectly  normal,  healthy  brain, 
but  that  he  cannot  get  the  most  from  it  or  prove  that  he  has 
it  because  in  some  way,  we  cannot  always  find  out  just  how, 
his  body  is  hindering? 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  please  go  as  fast  as 
ever  you  can,  and  get  William  Hawley  Smith's  book,  "All 
the  Children  of  All  the  People."  It  is  a  great  book  and  any 
teacher  who  reads  it,  and  it  is  most  readable,  will  find  her- 
self more  than  repaid  and  glad  to  pass  the  word  along.  He 
says,  "  I  am  convinced  that  the  body  and  the  mind  are  not 
one  and  the  same  thing.  ...  To  me  the  body  is 
merely  the  means  through  which  the  mind  expresses  it- 
self in  time  and  space.  It  is  a  medium  through  which  the 
mind  functions,  and  the  lack  or  excess  of  ability  of  the 
mind  to  function  in  any  given  plane  depends  on  the  per- 
fection of  the  medium  as  a  means  of  transmitting  the  mind 
force  in  that  particular  field,"  and  so  on,  every  page  more 
interesting  than  the  last.  But  does  not  that  make  you  feel 
differently  about  that  stupid,  or  slow,  or  naughty  child  in 
your  room?  He  tells  of  a  number  of  different  cases,  to 
which  we  could  all  add  instances,  among  them  a  child  who 
was  found  to  be  almost  totally  blind,  who  had.an  operation 
performed  which  restored  her  eyesight  completely.  He 
maintains  that  the  part  of  her  brain  where  the  sight  is 
located  was  perfectly  normal  and  strong  all  the  time  and 
able  to  record  impressions  as  soon  as  received,  but  that 
the  body,  that  is,  the  nerves  or  muscles  or  some  parts, 
were  defective,  thus  hindering  the  brain  from  its  normal 
"functioning." 

Have  you  ever  worked  over  some  particularly  difficult 
child,  only  to  have  the  whole  situation  cleared  up  by  a 
visit  to  that  child's  home?    You  may  Ka^e-foimd  the 
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parents  earnestly  and  intelligently  working  to  help  their 
child,  but  more  likely  you  found  either  a  total  lack  of 
sympathy  and  a  complete  misunderstanding;  or  else  you 
found  an  eager  desire  to  help,  coupled  with  complete 
ignorance  of  how  to  do  it.  Did  you  never  discover  that 
some  stupid  or  slow  child  came  to  school  so  poorly  nourished 
that  he  absolutely  lacked  the  vitality  with  which  to  do  his 
work?  We  had  a  little  girl  in  our  school  who  not  only  had 
great  diflSculty  with  her  lessons,  but  was  so  restless  and 
uneasy  that  she  was  a  constant  trial.  When  consulted, 
her  mother  said,  *'  I  know  that  it  must  be  hard  for  Marion 
to  do  well  in  school,  because  I  work  all  day,  and  can't 
help  her,  and  her  father  drinks.  But  then,"  she  added 
earnestly,  "I  sJways  try  to  start  her  oflf  to  school  with 
plenty  of  strong  coffee !  '*  In  a  neighboring  school,  a  teacher 
was  having  a  constant  struggle  with  children  who  seemed 
to  grow  more  and  more  dull  as  the  morning  wore  on.  She 
finally  made  up  her  mind  that  it  must  be  lack  of  nourish- 
ment. She  investigated,  inquiring  both  of  the  children 
and  their  parents.  The  result  was  that  she  discovered 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  children  came  to  school  after  a 
breakfast  of  coffee  and  bread,  with  nothing  or  very  little 
else.  She  presented  the  matter  to  the  board,  and  they  pro- 
vided a  fimd  so  that  each  child  had  all  the  milk  he  could 
drink,  and  crackers  beside.  Need  I  tell  you  the  effect?  The 
children's  work  was  revolutionized  at  once,  their  interest 
was  keen  all  through  the  morning,  and  the  standard  of 
work  very  much  higher.  And  this  has  been  the  ejcperience 
of  many  another  teacher. 

And  m  the  third  place,  I  believe  that  children  are  hin- 
dered in  then:  progress  by  the  lack  of  genuine  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  Ae  teachers.  That  is  a  much  overworked 
phrase,  but  can  you  not  remember  having  a  teacher  fail  to 
respomi  to  some  reaching  out  of  your  own  soul?  When  I 
was  in  the  sixth  grade,  my  mother  and  I  used  to  go  off  on 
long  excursions  to  woody  places,  looking  for  birds  through 
opera  glasses*  I  vividly  recall  my  feeling  of  utter  deso- 
lation and  mortification  when  I  went  up  to  my  teacher, 
after  one  of  these  excursions,  to  tell  her  that  I  had  seen  a 
meadow  lark  and  its  nest.  Her  response  was,  "Take  your 
seat!'*  I  doubtless  should  have  been  in  it,  but  oh!  the 
cruelty  of  snubbing  those  genuine,  spontaneous  expressions 
which  children  so  often  give!  I  wonder  how  often  we  do 
that,  either  before  a  child  has  a  chance  to  speak,  by  our 
tmsympathetic  attitude  of  body  and  mind;  or  after  he 
has  spoken  by  cutting  him  short  with  a  curt  word  or  tw^o. 

And  if  these  things  are  so,  and  I  believe  that  every 
teacher  will  agree  that  they  are,  how  can  a  teacher  make 
her  home  "where  liberty  is  not"?  That  is,  how  can  she 
help  those  who  are  kept  from  freedom  whether  it  be 
of  one  sort  or  another,  or  from  one  cause  or  another?  There 
are  three  ways,  I  think.  First,  study  the  individual 
child.  Truly,  another  overworked  phrase,  but  how  many 
are  there  who  really  do  that?  Watch  him  constantly, 
whether  he  is  studying,  marching,  reciting  or  playing  im- 
consciously.  Note  where  he  expressed  himself  with  joy 
and  where  with  difficulty.  Examine  him  for  color  blind- 
ness and  any  weakness  of  the  eyes.  Find  out  whether 
he  is  ear  minded  or  eye  minded.  Notice  what  children  he 
likes  most,  and  find  out  why,  if  you  can.  Find  out  from  the 
Other  children  anything  you  can  about  him  and  then  — 
*  visit  his  home  and  have  a  good  talk  with  his  mother.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  this  information  on  paper, 
for  often  when  individual  bits  of  information  are  not 
significant,  the  accumulated  facts  will  be  most  illuminating. 

Second,  study  your  program  for  the  best  arrangement, 
and  your  own  enthusiasm  over  each  part  of  it.  After 
concentration,  is  there  relaxation  of  one  form  or  another? 
Is  this  period  too  long  or  the  length  of  that  one  in  just  the 
right  proportion  to  its  importance?  And  then  try  to  find 
out  if  you  teach  the  subjects  you  don't  care  for  so  well  or 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  as  you  do  the  ones  you  do  en- 
joy. You  know  you  don't,  because  you  can't,  but  do  you 
do  the  very  best  you  can  on  that  one  subject  you  never 
took  naturally  to  yourself? 

And  then,  last  of  all,  and  ahnost  most  important  of  all. 


study  yourself  and  your  attitude  toward  teaching  in  general 
and  your  own  problems  in  particular.  Face  about,  look 
yourself  sternly  in  the  eye  and  demand  the  truth.  Am  1 
a  teacher  in  the  best  and  ideal  sense?  Or  do  I  go  through 
my  daily  routine  more  or  less  mechanically,  with  one  eye 
on  pay  day?  Do  I  bring  my  best  powers  to  my  teaching 
or  IS  that  of  secondary  importance?  Have  a  frank  talk 
with  yourself,  and  make  up  your  mind  honestly  as  to  where 
the  weak  points  are  and  how  they  can  be  strengthened. 
Set  a  practical  and  honest  ideal  for  yourself,  and  then  de- 
termine to  keep  to  it.  Oh !  what  would  that  not  do  toward 
furthering  the  coming  of  "the  perfect  dty"  if  her  citizens 
in  the  making  could  be  trained  by  teachers  who  would 
honestly  do  that! 

Heinrich  Heine  said,  "When  I  read  history  and  am  im- 
pressed with  any  great  deed,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  see 
the  woman  who  is  concealed  behind  it  as  its  secret  in- 
centive." If  we  could  only  live  up  to  our  ideals  as  teachers, 
making  our  home  "where  liberty  is  not,"  what  great  deeds 
might  we  not  inspire  in  the  dujdren  we  are  trainingi 


The  Special  Hygiene  of 
Writing 

Alice  Inghaic 

IN  the  Pedagogical  Seminar  (Vol.  VI.,  1898-99)  was 
published  a  thesis  which  has  brought  about  a  great 
change  in  the  education  of  the  young  children  in 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  The  author 
is  Frederic  Burk  and  the  title  of  his  thesis  is  "  From  the 
Fimdamental  to  Accessory  in  the  Development  of  the 
Nervous  System  and  Movements.'*  By  the  fimdamental 
movements,  he  means  those  which  the  human  being  has 
in  conmion  with  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
such  as  the  movements  required  for  locomotion,  the  as- 
similation of  food,  etc.  By  the  accessory  movements,  he 
means  those  which  are  peculiar  to  man,  such  as  the  erect 
posture  of  the  body,  the  movements  of  the  fine  muscles 
of  the  throat  which  produce  the  voice,  and  the  use  of  the 
hand  which  excels  any  other  organ  in  variety  and  precision 
of  movement. 

The  thesis  demonstrated  that  while  the  brain  of  the 
young  of  insects  and  lower  animals  is  wholly  or  fairly 
well  developed  at  birth,  the  infant  of  the  human  species 
has  a  brain  and  nervous  system  which  is  but  loosely  organ- 
ized and  will  require  all  the  years  of  infancy  and  adolescence 
to  bring  to  perfection.  He  ascertained  that  in  the  child 
the  fundamental  movements  are  developed  first  and  the 
accessory  movements  are  acquired  gradually  according 
to  their  complexity,  the  motions  of  the  arms  and  hands  com- 
ing last  of  aU. 

All  observers  of  child  life  will  confirm  what  the  scientist 
has  proven  to  us.  At  first,  the  infant's  movements  are 
confined  to  those  required  to  secure  and  digest  his  food- 
Then,  gradually,  he  learns  to  sit  in  erect  posture;  he  finds 
out  how  to  control  his  voice  and  form  words;  the  arms  and 
legs  are  used  for  creeping  until  finally  he  can  stand  and  walk ; 
he  uses  his  hands  early  for  grasping,  but  can  make  the 
simpler  motions  only. 

The  finer  movements  of  the  hand  and  fingers  require 
a  highly  organized  brain  to  direct  them  and  the  infant  and 
young  child  do  not  have  the  necessary  development  of  the 
brain  and  nerve  cells  for  anything  more  than  the  larger 
movements.  It  was  formerly  the  common  practice  in 
kindergartens  to  give  weaving  and  sewing  to  small  children 
—  "little  things  for  little  people"  —  but  such  work  is 
seldom  given  at  the  present  time.  Students  of  childlife, 
among  them  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Frederic  Burk,  have 
shown  such  tasks  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  young 
chUd. 

These  investigations  in  child  psychology  have  brought 
about  a  change  in  methods  of  writing  also.  Construction 
work  has  taken  the  place  of  the  copying  whirJi  formerly 
jigitized  by  VL 
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constituted  much  of  the  seat  work.  The  control  of  the 
fingers  being  the  last  and  most  complex  of  the  movements 
developed,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  much  writing  in  the 
primary  grades  is  injurious  to  the  nervous  system.  Experts 
have  estimated  that  there  are  five  hundred  or  more  muscles 
used  in  writing  and  they  must  act  in  harmony.  The  brain 
paths  required  for  such  a  co-ordination  of  movement  have 
not  been  formed  and  cannot  be  perfected  imtil  the  child 
has  been  in  school  several  years.  If  he  is  forced  to  do  tasks 
for  which  his  nervous  system  is  not  prepared,  he  is  receiv- 
ing a  physical  injury. 

When  the  child  enters  school,  his  movements  are  larg^ 
and  free,  hence  his  first  writing  should  be  done  at  the 
blackboard.  If  compelled  to  use  pencil  or  pen,  the  muscle 
of  his  arm,  hand,  and  fingers  do  not  co-ordinate  properly 
and  he  uses  more  than  he  really  needs.  He  moves  his  tongue 
or  the  muscles  of  the  head  or  face  unnecessarily  and  these 
acts  make  him  imeasy.  The  energy  which  goes  to  the 
muscles  is  not  under  his  control  and  he  grasps  the  pencil 
or  pen  painfully  and  fatigue  and  strain  are  the  result. 
The  muscles  of  the  eye  are  not  accustomed  to  focusing  so 
steadily  on  a  near  point,  making  the  tension  worse. 

In  1892,  German  and  American  physicians  conducted 
an  investigation  of  spinal  curvature  among  school  children. 
They  found  that  this  physical  defect  was  caused  principally 
by  writing.  The  two  hands  normally  work  together  and 
nervous  energy  is  sent  to  the  left  side  which  has  nothing 
to  do.  This  energy  is  shown  by  the  head  drooping  to  the 
left  and  the  left  shoulder  dropping  down,  causing  a  bend 
in  the  spine.  These  physicians  as  well  as  psychologists 
concluded  that  it  is  imhygienic  to  require  much  writing 
from  young  children  when  their  bodies  are  in  a  plastic 
state. 

When  the  transition  is  made  from  blackboard  writing  to 
paper,  the  writing  should  be  large  so  that  the  whole  arm 
movenaent  may  be  continued.  A  wax  crayon  is  better  than 
a  pencil,  as  the  friction  upon  the  paper  is  reduced.  The 
child  should  not  be  permitted  to  copy,  as  cramped  finger 
movements  would  be  the  result.  He  should  visualize  5ie 
word  or  sentence  to  be  written  and  play  that  he  is  writing 
it  on  an  imaginary  blackboard  before  him.  When  he  has 
done  this  two  or  three  times,  the  copy  should  .be  erased 
from  the  board  and  the  child  is  ready  to  reproduce  it  upon 
paper. 

A  left-handed  child  should  be  allowed  to  use  his  left  hand 
in  writing.  A  person  is  right  or  left  handed  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  branching  of  the  arteries  which  carry 
the  blood  supply  to  the  brain.  If  more  blood  is  sent  to  the 
left  side  than  the  right,  the  person  is  right  handed  and  vice 
versa.  It  is  unnecessary  and  might  prove  harmful  to 
interfere  with  the  mechanism  which  nature  has  provided. 

The  standard  systems  of  writing  in  the  public  schools 
recognize  the  lack  of  co-ordination  in  the  young  child  and 
develop  the  work  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  outlined.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  whole  arm  movement  or  the  muscular  fore- 
arm movement  should  be  used,  but  all  agree  that  the  use 
of  the  fingers  by  the  beginner  learning  to  write  is  pernicious. 
They  all  advise  little  writing  in  the  first  two  or  three  grades 
and  that  it  should  be  done  imder  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher  in  order  that  nervous  habits  of  grasping  the  pen  and 
cramped  finger  movements  may  be  avoided. 

Children  trained  in  this  way  show  just  as  good  results 
in  the  intermediate  grades  as  those  who  have  spent  more 
time  in  the  writing  drill.  Often  children  who  have  been 
good  writers  for  two  or  three  years  grow  careless  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades.  This  is  probably  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  felt  the  strain  in  writing  until  it  is 
no  longer  a  pleasant  task. 

The  medical  inspection  of  the  public  schools  of  our  cities 
reveals  in  a  startling  manner  that  the  pupils  throughout 
our  country  are  suffering  from  many  physical  defects. 
A  careful  study  of  the  nygiene  of  writing  with  the  applica- 
tion of  its  principles  will  help  to  relieve  three  of  the  prom- 
inent troubles  —  eye  diseases,  spinal  curvature,  and  ner- 
vousness. 


The  Playground  and  the  School 

M.  V.  O'Shea 

Mr.  Perry  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  New  York 
says  in  a  recent  bulletin  that  if  a  community  had  to  choose 
between  its  schools  and  its  playgrounds,  it  might  better 
keep  the  latter  and  give  up  the  former.  He  says  that  moral 
caliber  is  tested  and  developed  on  the  playground  more 
fully  than  it  can  be  in  the  school-room,  and  what  we  need 
in  this  country  is  the  development  of  character  rather 
than  the  imparting  of  information. 

If  we  take  this  statement  as  Mr.  Perry  intended  we 
should,  it  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  any  person  would 
certainly  go  far  astray  if  he  should  conclude  that  a  child 
can  get  a  better  education  on  the  playground  than  he  can 
in  the  school-room.  The  playground  trains  the  boy  for 
the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  not  for  the  future.  It  .teaches 
him  to  play  fair  in  his  relations  to  his  mates.  If  he  is 
inclined  to  take  advantage  whenever  he  has  a  chance  to 
do  so,  his  playfellows  will  sooner  or  later  teach  him  that  he 
will  be  the  loser  in  the  end  by  such  conduct.  The  play* 
ground,  if  it  is  wholesome,  can  give  a  boy  lessons  in  serving 
others  in  order  that  he  may  be  served,  and  it  can  develop 
in  him  a  sense  of  the  group  as  a  unit  in  its  needs,  so  that 
whatever  will  advance  the  interest  of  the  group  will  in  the 
end  promote  his  own  welfare.  Thb  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant lessons  to  be  learned  by  every  child,  and  the  play- 
ground presents  opportunities  for  the  pupil  to  gain  it 
effectively.  And,  of  course,  the  child  is  stimulated  on  the 
playground  to  be  alert  and  cautious  and  persevering  and 
self-reliant;  and  these  are  necessary  attributes  for  one  to 
possess  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  game  of  life. 

The  playground  is  helpful  in  all  these  ways,  and  its  value 
should  not  be  minimized.  But  still  a  great  deal  will  be 
demanded  of  each  citizen  in  American  life  which  the  play- 
groimd  never  could,  by  any  possibility,  get  him  ready  for. 
The  typical  playground  is  suited  to  give  a  child  experience 
in  adjusting  himself  to  his  fellows  in  a  very  simple  type  of 
life,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  give  him  much,  if  any,  insight 
into  the  complex  phases  of  modem  society,  or  any  schoolmg 
in  adapting  himself  thereto.  In  order  to  get  along  well  in 
the  life  he  must  live,  the  child  must  have  a  great  deal  more 
knowledge  than  he  can  acquire  on  the  playground;  and 
he  must  exercise  self-restraint  and  practice  altruistic  con- 
duct which  cannot  be  developed  in  him  on  the  playground. 
We  should  be  under  no  illufeions  in  respect  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  playground  in  training  a  pupil  to  adjust  him- 
self to  real  life.  Jt  should  be  the  complement  of,  but  under 
no  conditions  should  it  replace,  the  school. 
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An  Experiment 

ACHASA  BeECHLER 

AM  interested  in  the  Montessori  method  and  asked 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  if  anything  in  this  line 
had  been  attempted  in  the  city  schools.  She  said, 
*  See  Miss  Collins  and  find  out  what  she  has  been 
doing,'  so  here  I  am,"  announced  the  visitor  as  she  entered 
the  room. 

"Thb  is  a  first  grade,  a  very  inmiature  one  to  be  sure, 
but  not  a  kindergarten.  If  you  wish  to  see  a  Montessori 
school  I  fear  you  will  be  disappointed.  We  have  at- 
tempted only  a  sort  of  limited  adaptation  of  her  method 
to  the  primary  work." 

Then  in  came  the  children,  forty-five  tiny  immatures. 
The  visitor  seated  herself  at  the  end  of  a  long  bench,  close 
to  the  wall,  imder  the  windows.  Upon  this  stood  boxes 
and  envelopes  of  neatly  arranged  materials. 

"The  children  in  Class  A  may  choose  their  work," 
said  the  teacher.  One  row  at  a  time  arose,  each  child 
passing  by  the  bench,  taking  the  work  he  most  desired  and 
going  to  the  place  where  he  could  best  work. 

"Class  B  may  be  ready  for  a  word  hunt."    The  visitor^ 
settled  herself  comfortably  for  an  inspection  of  the  room^ 
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And  a  very  novel  room  it  was!  She  noticed  above  the 
blackboards  the  large,  clear,  suitably  mounted  pictures  cut 
from  magazine  covers,  each  picture  containing  only  one 
object,  such  as  a  baby,  a  cow,  or  a  horse,  witJi  Uie  word 
written  on  the  blackboard  directly  imderneath. 

"There  can  be  no  confusion  in  the  minds  of  even  these 
tiny  children  as  to  what  the  pictures  represent,"  thought 
the  visitor.  Then  the  fun  began!  Each  child  in  Class  B 
had  been  provided  with  a  large  card  upon  which  had  been 


He  then  chose  the  one  beside  the  tin  can.  "No,  it  was 
not  can."  But  after  a  careful  inspection  the  card  taken 
from  inside  the  basket  evidently  fitted  all  requirements 
and  Douglas  ran  back  saying  triumphantly,  "Basket." 

"IVe  looked  all  over  for  mine  and  it's  nowhere,"  said 
Lona  of  the  black  curls  and  sparkling  eyes. 

"Did  you  look  at  the  card  on  the  doll  house  and  at  the 
one  on  the  big  box  on  the  floor?" 

"No,  I  forgot  them."    Then  after  awhile,  "It's  box." 


znre/iy 


written  with  a  rubber  pen  the  same  words  that  were  on  the 
blackboard  under  the  pictures.  Off  the  children  all 
scampered,  each  to  hunt  the  word  and  picture  which  matched 
the  word  on  his  card.  Back  some  quickly  came,  handing 
their  cards  to  the  teacher  and  saying,  cow,  kitty,  pig, 
horse,  whichever  it  happened  to  be,  each  one  helping  him- 
self to  another  card  from  her  lap. 

"Is  mine  a  color  word?"  asked  Charles  after  looking 
at  his  new  card 
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"Cards,"  called  the  teacher.  After  the  children  handed 
them  back  they  stood  in  the  open  space  at  the  front  of  the 
room  instead  of  running  to  their  seats,  for  every  available 
desk  and  space  had  been  used  by  Class  A.  Miss  Collins 
suggested,  "You  may  be  big  trees  while  you  wait.  Trees 
cannot  move  about  and  talk,  Jimmy." 

"May  I  look  at  their  work?"  asked  the  visitor. 

"The  children  will  be  delighted  to  show  you  what  they 
have  done,"  replied  the  teacher. 
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"Yes,"  answered  the  teacher.  So  off  he  ran  to  the 
comer  of  the  blackboard  where  were  arranged  colored  circles 
with  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet  written  beside 
them.  After  many  glances  from  his  card  to  the  words 
by  the  circles  Charles  ran  back  saying  correctly,  "Blue." 

"Mine's  too  hard,"  announced  John.  "May  I  have  an 
easy  one?" 

"  It's  a  number  word,  dear.    Look  under  the  window  sill." 


When  he  had  found  the  word  that  matched  his  card,  the 
visitor  watched  the  chubby  little  fingers  touch  the  spots 
as  he  counted  aloud,  "One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  eleven.    Mine's  'leven  'cause  I  counted  it." 

"Try  again,  there  is  no  eleven."  Next  time  he  counted 
ten  correctly  and  received  a  new  card. 

"I  can't  find  mine,"  complained  Thelma.  "It's  long 
or  short,"  replied  the  teacher.  Away  she  ran  to  the  comer 
of  the  blackboard  devoted  mainly  to  adjectives. 

"Mine's  easy,"  said  Benny,  not  moving  away  from  the 
teacher's  chair,  but  pointing  at  the  ladder.    "Up." 

"I  can't  find  mine,"  almost  cried  Samuel. 

"What  is  nearest  us  we  often  cannot  see,"  laughed  Miss 
Collins. 

"Oh,  I  always  forget  to  look  on  your  chair.  Miss  Collins," 
and  the  little  face  brightened  as  he  went  behind  and  looked 
at  the  card  fastened  on  the  back  of  the  teacher's  chair. 

"Yes,  it's  chair.    You  won't  catch  me  next  time." 

"What  kind  of  a  word  is  mine.  Miss  Collins?"  asked 
near-sighted  little  Douglas. 

'It's  on  the  table  where  you  can  easily  see  it." 

The  visitor  watched  him  pick  up  the  card  from  beside  the 
toy  kitty,  compare  it  with  his  own  and  replace  it  dissatisfied. 


Starting  with  the  one  nearest  her,  tall,  flaxen-haired, 
beautifully  dressed  Consuelo,  the  visitor  watched  her 
match  large  script  and  print  number  word  cards,  placing 
them  in  order  on  the  wide  window  sill  and  laying  beside 
each  pair  the  correct  numeral.  As  the  child  worked  she 
constantly  referred  to  the  cards  undemeath  the  window. 
Near  by  on  the  floor  sat  curly-haired  Viola,  surveying  with 
evident  satisfaction  a  row  of  script  and  print  cards  contain- 

^     ing  the  days  of  the  week,  all  laid  in 

correct  order  from    the  large    script 
words  written  on  the  12"  x  24"  manila 
paper,  thumb-tacked  to  the  door.     Be- 
ZZZIZIZII^HIIl      side  Viola,  and  occasionally  assisted  by 
her,  worked  her  little  brother,  Walter, 
placing  in  order  similar  cards  upon  which  were  written  or 
printed  the  names  of  the  months.    At  a  low  table  near  an- 
other door  stood  two  boys,  Jay  and  Kenneth,  the  busiest 
boys  in  the  room,  arranging  in  order  numbers  cut  from  cal- 
endars and  mounted  on  small  squares  of  tag  board,  both 
constantly  studying  the  large  sheet  fastened  to  the  door,  on 
which  WTre  written  the  numerals  in  order. 
"I'm  done.    Is  mine  right?"  asked  Kenneth. 
"Exchange  thirteen  and  thirty-one  and  then  it  will  be 
all  right,"  was  the  reply. 
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"They  have  surely  used  every  available  space,"  said 
the  Visitor  as  she  glanced  at  the  filled  blackboard  ledges. 
"It  must  have  taken  considerable  time  to  prepare  these 
picture  word  cards." 

"Of  course  it  took  time  to  save  and  cut  all  these  small 
pictures  from  last  year's  magazines,  to  paste  them  in  the 
comers  of  these  4i  x  11"  cards,  write  the  word  (wijfli  in- 
delible pencil)  as  large  as  the  remaining  space  would  per- 
mit, to  prepare  the  small  2^"  x  1 1"  cards  to  match  the  word 
by  the  picture,  but  it  has  paid.  I  have  found  that  a 
dozen  cards  are  sufficient  for  one  set.  The  children  are 
especially  fond  of  the  color  cards.  Those  1  did  with  water 
colors,  excepting  the  black  and  white,  which  are  squares 
of  paper  pasted  on. 

"But  these  large  cards  are  not  so  much  work  as  the 
small  ones  which  you  see  some  of  the  children  using  on  their 
desks.  These  came  from  Milton  Bradley's  and  A.  Flana- 
gan's, listed  as  objects  for  counting,  I  think.  You  see  that 
the  picture  is  on  one  side  of  the  small  card,  the  word  on  the 
other."  The  visitor  watched  a  tiny  girl,  as  she  methodi- 
cally tinned  eadi  card,  picture  side  down,  word  side  up, 
matched  the  word  with  a  smaller  word  card,  then  turned 
the  picture  up,  putting  the  word  directly  underneath. 

"The  children  learn  thirty  or  forty  words  with  these 
two  sets,  making  the  time  spent  on  seat  work  just  as  valu- 
able as  that  spent  in  recitation,"  the  teacher  told  the 
visitor.  "Sometimes  I  am  surprised  that  they  know  cer- 
tain words  until  I  remember  that  they  have  learned  them 
from  these  cards. 

"My,  what  a  desk  full  of  perfect  work!"  turning  to 
Robert,  one  of  the  better  developed  children. 


"Is  mine  right?"  asked  Juanita,  enamored  of  the  hek- 
tographed  farm.  "  I  couldn't  find  these  two  words,"  show- 
ing fish  and  chickens,  and  pointing  at  the  drawing  which 
covered  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  blackboard. 

"The  duck  belongs  in  the  pond,  the  chickens  in  the 
garden,"  answered  the  teacher,  writing  the  words  in  their 
places  on  the  board. 

"Do  you  happen  to  have  an  extra  copy  of  the  farm?" 
asked  the  visitor. 

"Yes,  I'll  find  you  one  at  noon  and  tell  you  the  story  too." 

"This  is  Clarence,"  said  Miss  Collins,  placing  her  hand 
on  the  head  of  a  dark-haired  lad.  "I  don't  know  at  all 
what  we  shall  do  with  him.  He  doesn't  want  to  do  any- 
thing but  write.  His  mother  tells  me  he  writes  all  the 
time  at  home." 

"Can  you  read  my  word,  Miss  Collins?" 

"It's  'light';  you've  laid  the  com  on  your  desk  so 
evenly  that  anyone  could  read  it." 

"  Do  you  use  the  Montessori  writing?  "  inquired  the  visitor. 

"No,  we  could  not  here,  but  we  have  used  a  sort  of 
adaptation  of  it  which  could  not  be  called  Montessori,  but 
which  has  given  much  better  results  than  anything  before 
tried  with  tiiese  immature  children.    I'll  tell  you  about  it." 

"Yes,  your  colored  peg  border  is  nicely  done,"  responded 
the  teacher  to  eager  glances  of  a  little  boy  working  with 
enlarged  colored  j)egs  and  melon  seeds. 

"You  may  put  away  your  work,  children.  It  is  time  to 
go  home." 

In  a  little  more  than  five  minutes  every  space  and  desk 
was  clear,  and  wonder  of  wonders,  all  work  neatly  stacked 
on  the  bench  againi 


Storyland  Folk 

Elizabeth  Ellis  Scantlebury 


I've  read  and  read  my  story-books 

Till  I  can  hardly  see, 
And  all  the  folks  in  them  seem  strange  ■ 

What  can  the  matter  be? 

Bo-Peep  has  found  her  long-lost  sheep 
In  Boy  Blue's  meadow  green; 

Jack  Sprat  now  helps  to  eat  the  fat. 
His  wife  to  eat  the  lean. 

Red  Ridinghood  has  sent  the  wolf 

A-running  to  his  den; 
And  Mary  in  her  garden  grows 

Not  maids,  but  little  men! 


Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  dog  !" 

Have  gone  to  meet  the  pieman; 
And  not  a  penny  does  he  ask  .  , 

From  hungry  Simple  Simon. 

The  sisters  of  the  Cinder  Child 

Do  all  the  work,  while  she 
Goes  dressed  in  silk  to  meet  the  Prince, 

As  happy  as  can  be. 

Dear  me!  the  folks  in  Storyland, 

How  turned  about  they  seem! 
Heigho!  I  b'lieve  I  just  woke  up —        C^  r^r^r^lr> 

It  must  have  been  a  dreamily itized  by  VnOOQ  IC 
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Talks  on  Art 


Maud  Moore,  Supt.  Primary  Instruction,  Canton,  Ohio 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  lungs. 

Robert  Xouis  Stevenson,  whom  we  talk  about  so  much 
in  the  primary  grades,  and  whose  poems  the  children 
love  dearly,  surely  stated  a  very  large  truth  in  this  small 
couplet. 

This  is  just  as  true  in  the  world  of  pictures  as  it  is  in  the 
world  of  poetry,  the  world  of  flowers,  birds,  etc. 

But  I  fear  all  of  us  are  not  alive  to  this  fact,  because  we 
are  so  engrossed  with  our  own  little  affairs  diat  we  miss 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  and  wonder  of  the  things  all 
aroimd  us,  or  that  could  be  around  us. 

We  are  in  such  a  rush  and  hurry  that  we  fail  to  see  the 
deep  blue  haze  of  the  woods  towards  the  east;  we  are  too 
weary  to  notice  the  magnificent  colors  of  the  sunset;  too 
lackadaisical  to  appreciate  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;  too 
thoughtless  to  see  the  rare  tints  of  purple  and  pink,  of 
brown  and  silvery  gray  that  nature  has  painted  on  the  trees 
that  are  at  hand,  in  the  woods  close  by,  in  orchards,  or  in 
lanes  —  trees  which  speak  of  the  springtime,  trees  sending 
forth  soft,  young,  green  leaves,  trees  waving  royal  branches 
of  rich  red-brown,  trees  bea^bg  dark  green  needles  dotted 
thickly  with  clusters  of  pine  cones. 

These  things  we  pass  daily  with  wide-open  eyes  that  see 
not.  Much  of  the  joy  of  living  passes  us  because  we  have 
ears  that  hear  not  and  eyes  that  see  not. 

Before  the  close  of  this  series  of  art  talks,  I  hope  to  re- 
store both  hearing  and  sight  to  a  multitude  of  anxious  and 
energetic  and  willing  teadiers  and  through  them  to  a  great 
army  of  our  future  citizens — the  children. 

The  thousands  of  teachers  must  become  interested,  must 
study  and  learn,  must  become  enthusiastic  before  it  is 
possible  to  reach  the  children  in  any  line  of  knowledge. 

I  shall  seek  to  arouse  this  interest  first  in  the  teachers, 
for  I  am  confident  that  then  the  studying  and  the  enthu- 
siasm will  follow  as  a  perfectly  natural  sequence,  and  the 
children  will  reap  the  results. 

Too  much  of  the  "picture  study"  has  been  wishy- 
washy,  namby-pamby  stuff,  consisting  of  a  few  short  sen- 
tences about  the  picture  or  pictures,  and  when  read  or 


written  or  told  left  no  lasting  impression  upon  the 
live  brain-cells  that  were  ready  to  absorb  anything 
that  was  made  interesting  enough.  But  when  it 
was  all  said  and  done  very  few  children  could  have 
told  in  an  exceedingly  short  time  afterwards  the 
name  of  picture  or  artist. 

You  say,  "Well,  they  will  learn  those  later  in 
life."  I  say,  "No,  they  will  not."  It  is  only  the 
occasional  person  who,  for  some  special  reason, 
learns  much  of  art  later.  Youth  is  the  inspirational, 
impressionable,  and  memory  period,  and  naturally 
the  time  for  good  impressions  to  be  made,  for  those 
made  in  youth  are  the  lasting  ones. 

Which  verses  come  to  you  the  readiest,  and  which 
can  you  repeat  with  the  greatest  assurance,  those 
learned  in  maturity  or  those  learned  at  the  fireside 
or  in  the  school-room  in  youth?  How  about  the 
Mother  Goose  rhymes,  the  fairy-tales,  folk  stories 
and  songs  if  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  lived 
among  those  in  your  youth?  I  insist  that  youth  is 
the  time  to  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  we  build 
in  future  years,  and  unless  the  foundation  be  strong 
the  house  will  be  weak. 

But  why  should  we  study  pictures  at  all?  "The 
dominant  theme  in  all  education  is  that  which  up- 
lifts, which  inspires,  which  comes  from  a  realm 
often  far  removed  and  reaches  down  to  the  weary 
and  worn  conditions  of  our  everyday  existence. 
It  brings  a  message  to  tired  humanity,  it  nourishes 
and  stimulates  that  power  within  us  which  is  ever 
striving  for  the  ideal  life." 
In  our  early  association  with  good  pictures,  in  the  grand 
and  beautiful  compositions  that  the  master  hands  have 
given  us,  we  may  trace  one  of  the  strongest  powers  for 
inspiration,  for  this  process  of  uplifting.  Some  one  has 
said,  "It  is  by  admiration  only  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
sublime  that  we  can  mou^it  up  a  few  steps  toward  the  like- 
ness of  what  we  admire  " ;  and  the  real  keen  sense  of  beauty 
cannot  be  gained  except  in  childhood,  and  can  be  gained 
then  only  by  familiarity  with  beautiful  things.  It  is  our 
duty  then  to  "open  the  door  for  the  children"  into  the 
world  of  art.  A  very  important  duty  it  becomes  when  we 
consider  that  children  will  have  pictures,  and  they  are  sure 
to  see  all  sorts  of  pictures  indiscriminately,  as  we  cannot 
prohibit,  it  seems,  imdesirable  pictures  which  advertisers 
consider  necessary  to  success.  As  they  naturally  take  to 
pictures  as  a  "duck  to  water"  let  us  make  good  impressions 
that  shall  crowd  out  the  bad,  or  leave  no  room  for  the  bad 
to  find  lodgment.  The  pictures  in  a  book  will  interest  even 
the  very  yoimg  child  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  he  entertains 
company  by  "reading"  from  them. 

There  needs  to  be  both  indirect  and  direct  work  in  this 
study  of  art.  Surround  the  little  ones  with  the  beautiful, 
for  we  all  know  the  effect  of  environment  upon  our  lives. 
Parents  are  paying  great  heed  in  these  days  to  the  furnish- 
ings of  their  chilc&en's  rooms  —  even  the  nursery.  Have 
you  been  so  fortunate  as  to  step  into  the  children's  rooms 
of  some  homes  of  to-day,  and  have  you  noticed  that  even 
the  walls  may  be  bordered  with  Sunbonnet  Babies,  or  Over- 
all Boys,  or  Little  Dutch  Children,  or  pictures  from  Mother 
Goose?  It  is  not  a  case  of  "  just  anything  is  good  enough  for 
his  room  because  he  is  so  destructive,"  for  parents  are 
learning  that  "he"  is  not  destructive  and  boisterous  where 
tbdngs  are  harmonious  and  soothing.  Such  parents  believe 
with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson: 

The  great  day-nursery,  best  of  all, 
With  pictures  painted  on  the  wall, 

And  leaves  upon  the  blind. 
A  pleasant  room  wherein  to  wake 
And  hear  the  leafy  garden  shake 

And  rustle  in  the  wind. 

Have  we  learned  as  much  in  the  schools?  Are  the  walls 
tinted  with  a  clean,  restful,  light  green,  or  are  they  bladL 
and  grimy?    A  school  in  the  former  room  will  govern  itself. 
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One  in  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  controlled  by  the  strongest 
disciplinarian.  Do  we  have  hideous  and  unsightly  calen- 
dars and  pictures  given  away  for  advertising  purposes  on 
our  school-room  walls?  Have  we  even  so  much  as  one 
good  picture?  Would  that  I  could  present  every  school-, 
room  in  the  country  wiih  at  least  two  pictures — "Sir  Gala- 
had" and  the  "Madoftnaof  the  Chair"!  How  many 
parents  and  friends  of  the  schools  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  present  these  if  they  were  made  to  see  the  need!  The 
Parent-Teacher  Association  is  doing  much  to  assist  in 
this  great  work. 

Do  you  think  that  pictures  are  not  silent  teachers  — 
have  no  eflEect  upon  children?  Just  one  illustration  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  them. 

A  grammar  grade  lioy  who  had  received  the  appendage 
of  had  entered  the  room  at  the  opening  of  school  in  Septem- 
ber. The  teacher  of  the  room  unfortunately  knew  his 
reputation  and  was  expecting  almost  anything  to  happen. 
The  first  day  went  by  without  any  diflSculty.  No  outbursts 
the  second  day.  Peace  and  good  behavior  continued  the 
third  day,  and  even  for  many  more  days.  After  a  few 
weeks  the  curiosity  of  the  teacher  got  the  better  of  her  and 
going  to  the  boy,  who  had  remained  in  at  recess  time  to  do 
something  he  particularly  wished  to  do,  she  tactfully  said, 
*'  John,  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  and  it  is 
this:  Why  is  it  that  you  have  behaved  so  well  for  me  and 
have  made  it  so  pleasant  and  happy  for  me,  when  you  made 
it  so  impleasant  for  the  other  teachers?"  John,  without 
any  hesitancy,  pointed  straight  to  a  good-sized  picture  of 
Hofmann's  **  Christ"  that  hung  right  in  front  of  his  desk 
and  said,  "No  fellow  could  be  bad  with  that  picture  look- 
ing at  him  all  day."    Does  it  pay? 

We  say  in  revival  services,  "  If  even  one  soul  is  saved  it 
matters  not  the  cost."  Why  not  use  as  good  sense  in  school 
work? 


Biit  some  people  who  cry  this  the  loudest  pay  little  heed 
to  the  school-rooms  where  the  diildren  spend  most  of  their 
wakeful  hours!  Does  this  show  good  sense,  business  sense, 
or  even  common  horse  sense?  Away  with  the  inconsis- 
tencies we  have  been  manifesting  in  the  past! 

Away  with  trashy  calendars,  gaudy  pictures,  and  meaning- 
less advertisements!  Tint  the  walls  a  Light,  Restful  Color 
and  keep  them  clean!  Have  no  pictures  if  you  cannot  have 
good  ones.  But  in  these  days  when  copies  of  the  master- 
pieces can  be  bought  so  very  cheaply,  there  is  no  reason 
(there  may  be  plenty  of  excuse),  but  I  repeat,  there  can  be 
no  reason  for  not  having  a  few  really  good  pictures  on  the 
walls.  There  is  no  use  to  try  to  teach  art  when  surrounded 
by  extremely  adverse  conditions.  Hence,  as  a  beginning 
for  this  work  that  is  so  very  essential,  "set  thy  house  in 
order." 

You  may  say,  "But  you  have  not  told  us  anything  about 
how  to  present  the  pictures  to  the  children."  Fear  not, 
for  you  shall  hear  about  that  in  due  season.  If  this  talk 
effected  just  the  first  step  in  this  work,  more  good  would 
have  been  accomplished  than  has  been  accomplished  by  all 
the  "Lesson  Stories"  on  pictures  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
last  dozen  years.  So  agam  let  me  say,  "set  thy  house  in 
order  "  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  the  next  talk  upon  this 
subject.  Unless  you  do  the  children  will  see  the  inconsis- 
tency of  all  your  preachments. 

Why  do  I  mention  "Sir  Galahad"  as  one  of  the  pictures 
I  should  have  on  every  school-room  wall?  As  a  help  in 
discipline  and  as  a  reference  in  the  ethical  subjects  in  the 
"Morning  Talks."  Many  and  many  a  bit  of  mischief 
could  be  averted  by  merely  saying  "Where  are  my  Sir 
Galahads?'* 

Knighthood  and  chivalry  and  courtesy  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  "Morning  Talks"  from  the  very  beginning  of 
school.  Call  your  subject  for  the  talks  just  plam  "Kind- 
ness" or  "Politeness"  if  you  will,  for  what  is  kindness 
but  taking  pains  for  others,  and  true  politeness  is  kindness 
of  heart. 

You  have  all  heard  the  story,  I  presume,  of  "The  Three 
Sieves."  A  little  girl  ran  into  her  mother  eagerly  saying, 
"Oh,  mamma,  I  heard  the  worst  thing  about  Susie!" 
"Stop,  dear,"  said  her  mother;  "have  you  put  the  piece 
of  news  Uirough  the  three  sieves?"  "Why,  what  do  you 
mean,  mamma?"  "The  first  sieve  is, /5  «7 /ftt€?"  "Oh, 
I  guess  so.  Jenny  told  me  that  Charlie  told  her  that  — 
that—"  "The  second  sieve.  Is  U  kind?''  "I  don't 
know ;  I'm  afraid  not. "  ''I  sit  necessary?  "  "  No,  it  really 
isn't.    It  won't  go  through,  mamma." 

Can  you  not  see  the  possibilities  of  this  story  in  disciplin- 
ing, if  it  had  been  told  with  depth  of  feeling? 

Why  do  I  single  out  the  "Madonna  of  the  Chair"? 
Simply  and  purely  because  it  seems  to  be  the  children's 
favorite  Madonna.  It  seems  to  show  to  them  that  warmth 
of  affection  ajid  great  wealth  of  motherly  love  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  of  the  others.  It  seems  to  make  them 
feel  what  they  instinctively  feel  when  taught  as  it  should 
be,  the  following  little  poem: 

One   Mother 
Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  silent  sky. 
Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  together, 
Hundreds  of  birds  that  go  singing  by, 
Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  sunny  weather; 
Himdreds  of   dewdrops  to  greet  the  dawn. 
Hundreds  of  lambs  in  the  purple  clover. 
Hundreds  of-  butterflies  on  the  lawn  — 
But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over. 

Have  the  pupils  begin  right  now  to  make  booklets  of 
drawing  paper,  wrapping  paper,  wall  paper,  or  of  anything 
at  hand,  and  have  them  paste  in  these  small  pictures  each 
month  as  they  appear  in  this  magazine.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  they  will  have  a  nice  collection  of  pictures  as 
well  as  a  goodly  collection  of  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion and  will  have  formed  a  taste  for  the  good  and,  ^ 


beautiful. 
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Drawing  for  Primary  Grades 

Margaret  M.  Everist 

The  highest  art  in  all  kinds  is  that  which  conveys  the  most  truth. 
He  who  is  closest  to  Nature  is  best.  —  Ruskin 

Drawing  and  painting  are  natural  modes  of  expression, 
and  a  true  teacher  may  always  satisfy  the  child's  desire 
to  picture  by  this  means. 

Each  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  work  done  in 
the  preceding  grade,  in  order  to  know  what  foundation 
has  been  laid  and  where  her  work  should  begin.  From 
grade  to  grade,  there  should  be  a  notable  improvement 
in  the  skill  with  which  the  natural  specimens  are  rendered. 
An  orderly  progression  from  one  phase  through  another 
will  develop  the  skill.    Avoid  monotonous  repetition. 

Study  of  Leaves 

Paper  cutting  of  leaf  shapes.  Ask  .the  children  to  bring 
in  all  the  different  kinds  of  leaves  they  can  find.  Let 
them  trace  around  the  leaves  and  cut.  Then  let  them  cut 
the  leaf  without  tracing.  Mount  the  cuttings,  also  the 
frame  that  was  made  by  the  cutting. 

This  exercise  is  also  very  valuable  as  a  color  lesson  in 
connection  with  closer  observation  of  form. 

Paint  over  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  clear  wash.  Then 
put  on  a  wash  of  red  over  the  wet  paper,  and  drop  in  some 
blue  and  yellow.  These  colors  will  blend  and  make  the 
colors  of  the  autumn  leaf.  After  the  paper  is  dry,  trace 
■^  leaf  on  it,  cut  and  mount. 


Making  Autumn  Trees 

After  the  color  lesson  on  leaves,  have  a  study  of  autumn 
trees. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  observe  the  trees  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school  and  then  tell  you  with  their  brushes,  just  what 
they  have  seen,  using  the  bright  colors  of  autumn. 

Paint  a  maple  tree  that  has  turned  to  scarlet  and  gold. 
Pamt  first  the  shape  of  the  tree  with  a  yellow  wash.  While 
this  color  is  wet,  drop  in  red.  Paint  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
with  red,  yellow  and  blue.  Colored  chalk  or  crayons 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  water  colors. 

After  teaching  a  tree,  we  may  apply  it  to  a  landscape. 

Paint  a  sunset  sky  in  a  fall  landscape.  Paint  in  a  clear 
wash  over  a  third  or  two-thirds  of  the  paper  for  the  sky. 
Add  pure  yellow.  Before  this  dries,  add  a  few  horizontal 
red  strokes.  The  paper  being  moist,  these  brush  strokes 
will  blend  and  will  produce  a  fine  sunset  effect.  Paint  rest 
of  the  paper  with  clear  wash  for  grass.  Add  red,  blue, 
and  yellow. 

When  this  is  dry,  add  an  autumn  tree. 

Nature  Work 
{Objective) 

Draw  flowers  that  are  easily  obtained,  having  the  chil- 
dren bring  specimens  to  school. 

Grasses,  golden-rod,  scarlet  sage,  and  milkweed  pods 
make  interesting  studies.  See  that  every  child  has  a  speci- 
men of  his  own  if  possible.  %^ 
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Let  them  hold  it  in  one  hand  and  draw  with  the  other. 
The  reasons  for  this  are: 

1  Convenience. 

2  Object  is  naturally  held  in  a  good  and  easy  position, 
and  studied  to  the  best  advantage. 

3  Method  is  always  available  and  eacji  pupil  can  attend 
to  his  own  model.  If  there  are  not  enough  specimens, 
place  them  so  each  child  can  see  them  plainly.  Study  the 
direction  of  growth  of  stem.  Then  the  location  of  parts. 
Draw  for  them  at  the  board.  Your  drawing  is  not  to  be 
copied,  but  to  show  how,  to  lead,  to  encourage.  They 
see  how  to  draw,  and  try  to  do  likewise.  Encourage  the 
endeavor,  the  try  rather  than  the  results. 

Object  Drawing  —  Vegetables 

Give  the  children  exercises  in  the  cutting  of  vegetable 
forms,  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  contour  of  the  object. 
The  pumpkin,  squash,  turnip,  carrot,  onion  and  potato 
may  be*  studied  as  to  characteristic  shape,  proportion, 
etc.  A  fine  large  specimen  should  be  so  placed  that  it 
wUl  be  isolated  from  the  surroundings  and  aflford  each  child 
a  good  view. 

1  On  (boards)  spanning  the  aisles. 

2  On  teacher's  desk. 

3  Placed  in  the  angle  formed  by  folding  stiff  paper. 

The  Pumpkin 

Help  children  to  see  shape,  irregularities,  size,  propor- 
tions, placing  on  paper.  Talk  about  the  pumpkin,  its  use, 
how  and  where  it  grows,  what  we  do  with  it  on  Hallowe'en. 

Paint  the  shape  of  the  pumpkin  on  dry  paper  with  a 
yellow  wash;  while  the  color  is  wet,  add  curved  strokes  of 
red  from  top  to  bottom.    Paint  stem  in  green. 

In  using  crayons,  draw  in  mass  the  shape  of  the  pumpkin 
with  orange  and  yellow  crayon.  Add  a  little  red  and  draw 
stem   in  green. 

Always  draw  in  mass,  never  outlines,  in  the  primary 
grades. 

A  Ten-cent  Store  Inspiration 

E.  E.  H, 

One  Saturday  in  October,  Miss  Edna  went  for  a  shoppirp 
tour  to  a  nearby  city.  After  purchasing  the  new  hat  and 
other  " necessities,*'  she  strolled  into  the  ten-cent  store. 
Among  other  things,  she  bought  a  Chinese  lily  bulb  for  her 
first  grade  room. 

The  next  Monday  morning,  the  children  were  given  a 
sense- training  lesson.  Miss  Edna  told  each  child  to  stand 
in  front  of  her  with  his  hands  behind  him.  He  was  allowed 
to  feel  and  handle  the  bulb,  then  guess  what  it  was.  Many 
and  varied  were  the  answers,  but  at  last  some  one  guessed 
**a  flower  onion."  So  they  were  allowed  to  see  it.  After 
that  they  modeled  it  from  clay  and  drew  it  with  brown 
crayographs. 

Miss  Edna  then  put  a  few  large  pebbles  in  the  bottom 
of  a  low  bowl,  filled  the  bowl  half  full  of  water;  put  in  the 
bulb  and  set  it  in  a  sunny  south  window. 

One  morning  almost  a  week  later  she  told  the  children 
that  she  had  discovered  the  "flower  onion's"  secret  and 
everyone  was  allowed  a  peep  into  the  bowl.  It  took  sharp 
eyes  to  discover  the  small  green  speck  in  the  very  center 
of  the  bulb.  The  children  speculated  as  to  what  would 
happen  next,  incidentally  furnishing  the  material  for  a 
Mreek  of  nature  study. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  the  morning  that  the  bulb  was 
discovered  to  have  split  his  coat  "all  down  one  side." 
Peeping  out,  was  something  that  the  children  thought 
looked  very  much  like  a  white  bean.  They  watched  the 
bean  from  day  to  day,  until  it  unfolded  into  green  leaves. 
Then  they  painted  it  with  water  colors,  and  after  the  blos- 
soms came  they  made  paper  cuttings.  Pale  green  for  the 
leavesv  pale  yellow  for  flowers  and  bowl.  These  were 
mounted  upon  dark  green   mounting   board.    Later  they 


were  bound  with  the  drawings  and  laid  aside  for  exhibi- 
tion day. 

Then  the  posy  was  loaned  to  Miss  Clark,  the  drawing 
teacher,  for  a  study,  and  lastly,  after  enjojring  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  for  a  week,  it  was  sent  to  a  little  second  grader 
who  had  been  an  invalid  all  fall. 


One  Way  of  Preparing  for  an 
Emergency 

J.  E.  Crapser 

A  seat  plat,  attractive  and  l^ble,  is  an  addition  to  any 
teacher's  desk.  It  helps  to  fix  the  names  and  places  of 
the  children  more  rapidly  and  is  a  great  help  to  visiting 
superintendent  and  board  members.  This  one  is  neat, 
artistic  and  easily  made:  at  the  ten  cent  store  buy  a  simple 
picture  frame  of  oak  or  ebony  finish  about  ten  by  twelve 
mches.  Now  plan  according  to  your  room  arrangement; 
for  instance,  if  you  have  five  rows  seven  seats  deep,  take  a 
piece  of  natural-color  linen  and  lay  in  seven  shallow  folds 
(about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep)  baste  and  then 
press  with  a  hot  iron;  stitch,  either  by  machine  or  by  hand, 
with  dark  brown  thread,  the  aisle  boundaries.  Now  slip 
little  cards  into  these  p>ockets  and  on  each  print  neatly 
the  name  (and  street  address  if  desired)  of  the  child  to 
occupy  the  corresponding  seat. 

If  changes  in  seating  are  made  later,  it  is  easy  to  change 
the  little  cards  and  so  the  necessity  of  making  a  new  seat 
plat  is  avoided. 

Since  the  teacher's  place  remains  the  same  throughout 
the  year,  paste  a  slip  bearing  her  name  on  the  space  indicat- 
ing her  desk  location. 
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October 

Florence  Jones  Hadley 

I  catch  a  keen  breath  from  the  hills, 

Heavy  with  last  night's  frost; 
I  walk  through  drifts  of  whirling  leaves 

In  some  mad  revel  tossed. 

How  faint  the  long  sweep  of  the  hills 

Through  blue  October  haze, 
How  red  the  round  face  of  the  sun 

That  ushers  shortened  days. 

A  flash  of  sumac  by  the  road, 

An  empty  wind-rocked  nest, 
Brown  nuts  dropped  under  leafless  trees, 

Gray  bars  across  the  west. 

The  half-stilled  murmur  of  the  streams 

Complaining  as  they  flow  — 
All  breathe  of  that  white  "lysteryr^/^Qlp 

The  coming  of  the  snow.  O 
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READING  LESSONS 


How  We  Begin 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 

GONTINUE  your  phonic  story.  As  soon  as  baby's 
drink  is  given  her,  Ned  and  May  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  spinning  wheel  again.  There  is  an 
old  colored  lady,  named  Aunt  Edna,  spinning.  She 
is  very  deaf.  The  children  speak  to  her,  she  puts  her  hand 
to  her  ear  and  says  "e'7  They  keep  repeating  their  ques- 
tion louder  and  louder  until  she  hears  and  answers.  Every 
time  they  speak  Aunt  Edna  repeats  the  "e."  They  go 
outdoors  again  and  watch  the  lambs  who  cry,  "  &,  &,  &"; 
the  hungry  pigs  squeal  "I,  X,  V*  They  then  fill  their  little 
wagon  with  stones,  lifting  heavy  ones  causes  them  to  say 
**ii,  Hy  li.*'  While  running  they  fall  into  a  mud  puddle; 
they  run  to  the  house  shaking  the  mud  and  water  from 
their  hands  and  crying  "6,  6,  6.''  Mother  combs  May's 
curly  hair,  it  snarls  and  she  cries  "ow,  ou,  ow,  ou."  They 
have  oysters  for  dinner.  Baby  calls  them  **oy"  (oi). 
After  dinner  baby  takes  her  nap  and  mother  raises  her 
finger  and  says  ''sh,  sh,"  when  the  children  make  a  noise. 
Not  wishing  to  keep  quiet  the  children  run  outdoors  and 
find  grandpa  sharpening  knives;  the  grindstone  says  *Hh, 
th,  th"  (for  convenience  when  this  sound  stands  alone 
we  underscore  it.  I  can  find  no  authority  for  it  and  we 
do  not  mark  it  when  using  it  in  a  word.  The  children 
usually  sound  it  correctly  when  using  it.)  To  make  the 
sound  put  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  teeth  and 
buzz.  The  geese  chase  them  hissing  *'th,  th,  th."  Put 
tongue  in  same  position  and  hiss  instead  of  buzz.  The 
cars  pass  near  the  house  and  the  engine  puffs  "ch,  ch,  ch." 
Be  sure  the  children  hear  and  give  this  correctly,  not 
saying  *^sh." 

Grandma  is  afraid  of  lamps,  and  as  there  are  neither  gas 
nor  electric  lights,  the  children  take  a  candle  to  light 
themselves  to  bed.  They  have  difficulty  in  putting  out 
the  light,  but  after  repeated  "wh,  wh,  w^h's"  the  candle 
goes  out  and  the  children  jump  into  bed. 

This  ends  the  story,  but  we  finish  the  sounds.  X  sounds 
like  ks  said  very  rapidly.  Q  never  goes  alone,  u  always 
goes  along  for  company  and  is  sounded  like  kw.  We  put 
these  both  on  the  board  and  on  cards:  "x  =  ks,''  *'qu  = 
kw." 

As  soon  as  we  are  sure  of  the  short  vowel  sounds,  we  learn 
the  long  ones.  These  are  placed  where  they  can  be  seen 
and  constantly  drilled.    Make  the  marks  in  color. 


Long  Vowels 
a        e        i        o        li 

We  call  them  vowel  sounds  and  speak  of  the  curv^e  and 
bar.  We  say  a  with  a  bar  over  it  is  a;  a  with  a  curve 
over  it  is  &. 

The  phonic  game  is  so  long  that  we  now  play  it  but  once 
a  week.  But  as  I  hold  up  the  cards  the  children  play  it  in 
concert  using  any  motions  they  choose.  Then  they  sit 
quietly  and  give  each  sound  once  with  no  motions.  It  is 
surprising  how  quickly  they  give  all  the  sounds. 

Continue  singing  the  sounds  and  also  continue  giving 
orders.  Stand,  sit,  jump,  run,  dance,  hop,  look  cross, 
look  pleasant,  sneeze,  cough,  whistle,  groan,  cry,  smile, 
laugh,  stand  on  the  seats,  make  the  wind  blow,  jump  off 
the  seat,  sit  on  the  floor,  kneel  on  the  floor,  play  the  piano, 
play  a  violin,  play  a  drum,  play  a  banjo,  play  a  horn, 
rock  the  baby,  drive  a  horse,  be  an  automobile,  pick  cher- 
ries, pick  flowers,  jump  the  rope,  throw  a  kiss,  kiss  the 
baby,  read  from  a  book  (make  book  of  hands),  fire  a  gun, 
milk  a  cow,  be  a  kitty,  be  a  dog,  be  a  rooster,  be  a  chicken, 
be  a  turkey,  be  a  duck,  be  a  hen,  be  a  goose,  fly  to  your 
desks  and  take  a  nap.  (Waken  them  with  a  bell,  a  w^histle, 
or  some  noise.)  You  will  be  able  to  think  of  many  more 
orders.  Also  sound  names  of  objects  and  lastly  sen- 
tences for  children  to  tell  what  you  said.  This  last  should 
be  individual  work. 

Put  on  the  board  the  short  vowel  sounds  before  a  con- 
sonant sound,  and  have  children  join  the  two.  Say  them 
and  sing  them  to  any  tune  they  know.  They  will  enjoy 
the  nonsense  and  it  is  helpful  for  work  to  be  done  later. 
Don't  attempt  to  learn  them  or  make  words  of  them  yet. 
Put  them  on  a  chart  where  you  can  refer  to  them  frequently. 
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Short  Vowels 
e       I        6 


Teach  the  phonograms  an,  at,  as,  and,  on,  or,  in,  it,  is. 
Use  the  single  consonant  sounds  before  them  and  drill 
until  the  children  are  sure  of  the  words. 

One  drill  on  the  "at"  words.  Write  "at,  bat,  cat,  fat, 
hat,  mat,  Nat,  pat,  rat,  sat,  vat,  chat,  that."  Children 
sound  and  pronounce  as  you  write.  Then  pronounce  with- 
out sounding. 

On  another  part  of  the  board  write  in  sentences.  Have 
two  pieces  of  crayon  in  your  hand,  using  the  colored  to 
write  the  phonic  words,  white  for  the  rest.     %^ 
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Mother  is  at  home. 

My  cat  is  on  the  fence. 


My  hat  is  under  the 


Nat  is  a  boy. 

Kitty  has  a  rat. 

The  milk  is  in  the  vat. 


Baby  can  bat  the  ^ 
Baby  is  fat. 

Kitty  is  on  the 
I  can  pat  my  horse. 


Daddy  sat  in  the 


That  boy  has  my  doll. 
Mamma  and  papa  will  chat. 

Sight  Words 

I  see,  I  have,  I  am,  I  like,  I  can  see,  I  can  have,  is  in, 
is  on,  is  under;  See  my;  yes,  no,  you,  your,  mouse,  mice, 
school,  me,  look  (review  "book*'  and  show  them  that 
''look"  only  differs  in  the  first  sound)  go,  goes,  do,  did, 
dove,  wish,  give,  gave,  where,  get,  are,  isn't,  my,  oh,  big, 
pretty,  little,  has,  have,  see,  like,  am,  I,  can,  in,  on,  under, 
is. 


If  these  words  are  not  in  your  books  substitute  those 
that  are.  Teach  the  following  action  words  even  if  not 
in  your  books:  feed,  milk,  run,  play,  fly,  hide,  sew,  hop, 
sweep,  jump,  rock,  swing,  laugh,  cry,  march,  drive,  wash, 
sing,  catch,  ride.  Give  three  or  four  of  these  for  one  lesson. 
Put  them  on  large  cards  and  fasten  over  the  blackboard. 
Use  them  when  the  children  are  tired,  letting  them  do  what 
the  word  calls  for.  At  times  we  do  the  actions  in  concert, 
at  other  times  individually.  One  small  boy  had  "milk." 
He  took  the  crayon  basket,  put  it  in  under  a  chair,  sat  on 
a  crayon  box  and  milked  the  chair.  (I  was  the  only  one 
who  saw  anything  funny  about  it.)  Another  child  took  a 
smaller  One  on  her  lap  and  rocked  her. 

The  first  of  the  month  erase  all  your  old  words  and  put 
them  in  different  order  adding  your  new  words  to  this 
list. 

Tell  the  story  of  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk."  At  the 
lower  comer  of  the  board  draw  a  small  yellow  house,  writing 
"Jack"  and  "Mother"  in  the  house;  start  your  beanstalk 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  running  it  up  to  the  top  of 
the  board  and  across  top  to  the  opposite  comer;  draw  the 
Old  Giant's  red  house,  writing  "Old  Giant"  and  "Wife" 
in  that  house.  Make  beans  of  all  colors  on  the  stalk  and 
write  your  nouns  on  the  stalk  with  white.  We  climb  up 
and  down  that  beanstalk  every  day.  If  you  have  room, 
make  a  ladder  up  to  the  Old  Giant's  house,  putting  the 
new  words  on  the  roimds.  When  this  ladder  is  full,  make 
another  reaching  to  the  stalk.  This  keeps  all  the  words 
in  sight  and  before  school  many  of  the  children  "climb," 
the  brighter  children  thus  unconsciously  helping  the  slow 
ones.  If  you  haven't  board  room,  charts  are  easily  and 
cheaply  made  of  printer's  paper.  The  largest  sheets  cost 
but  a  cent. 

Teach  the  names  of  the  positive  colors  this  month. 
Write  the  word  in  color  whether  for  drill  or  for  reading. 

Give  several  drills  on  simple  plurals  for  language  lessens. 
Also  give  a  drill  on  the  use  of  a  and  tke,  1  beg  of  you  dcn't 
teach  your  children  to  say  "ugh"  and  "thugh."  It  is 
absolutely  wrong  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  break  a 
child  of  the  pemicious  habit  once  he  has  formed  it.  Neither 
would  I  give  Sl  and  the  yet,  simply  teach  the  correct  use 
of  the  words.    Never  pronounce  the  words  imtil  you  know 
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what  the  next  word  is,  then  "hitch  them  together."    You 
will  then  get  "a  kitty,  a  boy,  a  bird,  a  box,  the  doll,  the 

g*  '1,  the  book,"  spoken  naturally  with  no  accent  or  stop 
tween. 

We  make  booklets  of  eight  inch  squares  of  wall  paper 
folded  once.  The  week's  words  and  the  ones  most  fre- 
quently missed  are  written  for  the  children.  We  use  the 
books  in  class  Friday  afternoon.  The  children  take  them 
home  and  read  for  father  and  mother  and  anyone  else 
who  will  listen  to  them.  Children  who  miss  some  of  the 
words  Friday  usually  know  them  all  Monday  morning. 
It  takes  time  to  write  sixty  of  these  booklets  every  week, 
but  it  pays  well. 

The  Reading 

We  usually  take  the  simplest  primer  we  have  and  begin 
a  little  work.  Write  a  word  on  the  board,  print  it,  try  to 
find  it  in  the  book.  Write  a  sentence,  print  it,  find  it  in 
the  book,  read  it.  We  read  perhaps  ten  or  twenty  pages 
in  this  way.    The  rest  is  all  board  work. 

Teach  your  Babies  how  to  handle  a  book,  how  to  turn 
the  leaves,  how  to  hold  it  while  reading,  how  to  stand  while 
reading.    Very  few  know  how  to  do  any  of  it. 

Many  will  not  agree  with  me,  thinking  this  is  too  slow 
work,  but  I  know  our  children  read  well  after  having 
this  slow  drilling.  There  is  also  much  criticism  of  late 
about  sentence  reading,  but  it  is  merely  foimdation  work. 
The  reading  of  paragraphs  and  pages  comes  later.  You 
don't  give  your  children  examples  in  multiplication  imtil 
they  know  the  multiplication  table,  so  why  attempt  to  make 
children  read  imtil  they  have  something  to  use  and  know 
how  to  apply  this  something. 

We  have  picture  work,  like  that  given  last  month,  for 
review.  We  tea^  "I  see,  I  have,  I  am,  I  like,  I  can  see, 
I  can  have.  See  my,  is  in,  is  on,  is  imder,"  at  first  combined, 
later  we  drill  on  the  separate  words. 

The  sample  lessons  should  be  made  longer;  as  long  as 
you  have  time  for.  The  first  simple  ones  are  given  early 
in  the  month,  the  others  toward  the  end. 

1 

I  see  my  kitty. 
I  see  my  doll. 

Use  every  noun  with  "I  see." 


Use  every  noun  with  "  I  have. 


8 

I  am  a  horse. 
I  am  not  a  horse. 
I  am  a  kitty. 
I  am  not  a  kitty. 
I  am  father. 
I  am  not  father. 

Write  "not"  in  color.  Have  two  children  stand  to- 
gether, the  first  read  the  first  sentence,  the  second  the  other. 
After  all  have  read,  teacher  read  the  first  and  class  the 
second.  They  enjoy  this  and  there  is  no  trouble  about 
expression. 

9 

O,  isn't  my  kitty  pretty? 
O,  isn't  my  automobile  big? 
O,  isn't  my  doll  little? 

10 

Can  you  see  mother?    Yes. 
Can  you  see  father?    No. 
Is  my  doll  imder  the  tfox?    Yes. 
Is  my  kitty  in  the  tree?    Yes. 
Is  my  squirrel  at  home?    No. 
'Do  you  like  apples?    Yes. 
Do  you  like  dogs?    No. 

One  child  reads  the  questions,  the  class  read  the  answer 
in  concert. 

Write  the  noun  in  color.    The  children  name  the  color. 

11 

I  see  a  bird,     (red) 
I  have  an  flower,    (orange) 
My  hat  is  in  the  box.    (yellow) 
My  doll  has  a  dress,     (green) 
I  like  pretty  flowers,     (blue) 
Mother  has  a  hat.    (violet) 

Children  read. 

I  see  a  red  bird. 
I  have  an  orange  flower. 
My  hat  is  on  the  yellow  box. 
My  doll  has  a  green  dress. 
I  like  pretty  blue  flowers. 
Mother  has  a  violet  hat. 


Use  ev^fy  noun  with  "I  like." 

4 
Mix  "  I  sec,  I  have,  I  like,"  and  all  the  nouns. 


See  my.  doll. 

See  my  father. 

t 

6 

Drill  to  review  figures  as  well  as  words. 
I  can  have  4  dolls. 
I  can  see  5  horses. 
I  can  have  2  apples. 
See  my  3  birds. 
See  baby's  9  dolls,  etc. 


My  doll  is  under  the  box. 
My  book  is  on  the  box. 
My  apple  is  in  the  box. 

Many  more  until  they  make  no  mistake  in ''  on,  in,  under." 


12 

This  time  write  color  word  in  color  and  all  the  rest  white. 

My  wagon  is  red. 
My  flower  is  orange. 
My  bird  is  yellow. 
My  drum  is  green. 
My  box  is  blue. 
. .     My  dress  is  violet. 

The  orange  flag  is  in  the  box. 

The  green  boat  is  in  the  water. 

The  red  apple  is  oh  the  box. 

The  blue  book  is  in  the  house. 

The  yellow  dqg  is  under  the  automobile. 


The  violet  flower  is  in 


:  13 

After  havmg  "wish"  in  word  drill,  tell  them  "had'* 
the  first  time  you  write  it.  When  you  have  finished  the 
reading  lesson  they  have  another  word  to  add  to  their 
list. 

I  wish  I  had  a  pretty  doll. 
I  wish  I  had  a^r^^^ 


tty  doll. 
^(golor)api^Q[e 
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I  wish  daddy  had  an  automobile. 
I  wish  baby  had  a  green  wagon. 
I  wish  I  had  a  bicycle. 
I  wish  you  had  a  Uttle  doll. 
I  wish  my  bluebird  had  a  nest. 

14 

Use  names  of  the  children  as  often  as  possible.  When 
a  child's  name  is  written,  he  must  stand;  if  he  doesn't, 
erase  his  name  and  write  some  one's  else.  This  keeps 
attention.    Two  children  to  read  this. 

"He"  and  "she"  should  have  been  used  several  times 
for  language  lesson  before  this  reading  lesson  is  given. 

Where  is  Olive's  book? 
She  gave  it  to  Martha. 
Where  is  Isabel's  doll? 
She  gave  it  to  Frances. 
Where  is  Tommy's  bicycle? 
He  gave  it  to  Alan. 
Where  is  Pierre's  kitty? 
He  gave  it  to  Carl. 
Where  is  Laura's  picture? 
She  gave  it  to  Homer. 

15 

Where  did  you  get  your  bird? 

Daddy  gave  it  to  me. 

Where  (fid  you  get  your  doll  house? 

Mamma  gave  it  to  me. 

Where  did  you  get  your  rabbit? 

DeLaVergne  gave  it  to  me. 

16 

Children  fill  blank  with  any  color  they  choose. 

My  apple  is . 

My dress  is  on  the box. 

My pencil  is  under  the book. 

I  like  birds. 

I  have  7 chickens. 

17 

One  child  reads,  the  child  spoken  to  does  what  she  is 
told  to  do. 

Frances  may  sing. 
Laura  may  rock  the  baby. 
Olive  may  feed  the  bird. 
Christine  may  sweep  the  floor. 
Isabel  may  jump  the  rope. 

(Underscore  "floor"  and  "rope"  and  tell  what  they  are.) 

Thomas  may  drive  the  automobile. 
Pierre  may  nm  home. 
Howard  may  milk  the  cow. 
Alice  may  catch  Tommy. 
DeLaVergne  may  play  horse. 
Vernon  may  hide. 
Agnes  may  fly. 

Anna  may  hop  to  Miss . 

Robert  may  sew  Isabel's  dress. 

Donald  may  swing  (between  the  desks). 

Jean  may  march. 

Miriam  may  laugh. 

Ruth  may  cry. 

Irene  may  wash  her  dress. 

Doris  may  ride  the  horse.    (A  tiiair.) 

18 
To  teach  "if  I  had"  and  "I  would." 

If  I  had  a  broom  (picture)  I  would  sweep. 
If  I  had  a  baby  I  would  wash  her. 
If  I  had  a  flag  I  would  march. 


If  I  had  a  needle  (picture)  I  would  sew. 
If  I  had  a  doll  I  would  laugh. 
If  I  had  a  bicycle  I  would  ride. 
If  I  had  a  horse  I  would  feed  it. 
If  I  had  a  cow  I  would  milk  her. 

If  the  article  mentioned  is  handed  to  the  child  after  she 
has  read  and  she  does  the  action,  it  adds  much  to  the  les- 
son.   Chairs  may  be  used  for  the  cow,  horse  and  bicycle. 

The  sample  lessons  are  about  half  the  niunber  that  should 
be  given.  All  new  words  should  be  woven  into  reading 
lessons.  Be  sure  your  lesson  is  prepared  before  class  time. 
If  you  can't  remember  it  all,  have  it  in  your  hand  on  a  small 
slip  of  paper,  for  you  must  write  rapidly  if  you  keep  atten- 
tion. Don't  give  Johnny  any  time  to  punch  Billy.  Keep 
him  busy  reading.  I'd  punch  Billy,  too,  if  I  hadn't  any- 
thing else  to  do.    Wouldn't  you? 

We  use  no  phonic  words  except  for  a  pure  phonic  reading 
lesson. 

We  study  aloud.  As  fast  as  I  write  a  word  the  children 
say  it  aloud.  If  they  say  "the"  or  "a"  before  the  next 
word  is  written  erase  and  try  again.  When  the  sentence 
is  finished,  one  child  studies  it  aloud.  When  the  whole 
lesson  is  on  the  board,  we  read  around  the  class.  This  is 
a  great  help  to  slow  children  and  the  bright  ones  enjoy 
it  too. 

After  reading  we  get  it  off  the  board. 

1  Read  a  sentence  in  concert.  (Not  in  the  order  writ- 
ten.)   Erase  it. 

2  Send  someone  to  find  a  sentence  containing  some 
particular  word.    Read.    Erase. 

3  Find  any  sentence  you  choose.    Read.    Erase. 

4  Teacher  read  a  sentence.  Send  two  or  three  children 
to  find  it.  (Send  a  bright  child  and  a  couple  of  slow  ones.) 
All  read  it.    Erase. 

5  Send  ten  or  twelve  at  a  time  to  find  any  word  they 
choose.  Child  tells  it  if  he  can  and  erases;  if  he  can't, 
tell  him  and  let  him  stand  and  learn  it. 

6  Make  the  words  fly.  (Erase  as  children  tell  in 
concert.) 

7  "  Close  your  eyes  and  do  not  peep."  Erase  sentence. 
Children  look  and  tell  what  is  gone. 


Recreative  Reading  Games 

For  First  Grade 
Mary  V.  Myers 

THE  teacher  writes  upon  the  blackboard  the  follow- 
ing: 
"We  will  play  store." 
All  silently  read  the  sentence. 
Then  the  teacher  calls  upon  some  child  whose  upraised 
hand  signifies  his  readiness  to  read  the  statement.    If  he 
reads  it  correctly,  he  is  at  once  assigned  a  place  in  the 
front  of  the  room.    In  like  manner  the  following  state- 
ments are  placed  upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  and 
in  like  manner  read  by  the  pupils: 

Firsi    I  want  some  beans. 
Second    I  want  meal. 
Third    I  want  meat. 
Fourth    I  like  raisins. 
Fifth    Please  give  me  soap. 
Siocth    I  want  potatoes. 
Seventh    I   want   tomatoes. 
Eighth    I  will  be  a  horse. 
Ninth    I  am  a  wagon. 
Tenth    I  will  be  the  driver. 

Beans,  soap,  raisins,  potatoes,  soda,  tomatoes,  meal, 
horse,  meat,  driver  may  be  marked  in  the  following 
manner,  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils: 


be^ns 


me 
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ra/sins 
soda 


potatoes 
tomatoes 


driver 
so^p 


October  Reading  Lessons 


After  the  last  statement,  "I  will  be  the  driver,"  has  been 
read,  the  real  game  begins.  Very  quickly  the  wagon 
(the  child  who  read  "I  mH  be  a  wagon")  hitches  himself 
to  the  horse,  which  is  simply  taking  hold  of  the  horse's 
waist.  Each  article,  raisins y  beans,  etc.,  attaches  itself 
to  the  one  before  in  like  manner,  until  all  are  thus  attached 
in  a  straight  line  from  front  to  rear.  The  driver,  who  is 
last  in  line,  drives  them  quickly  to  their  respective  seats, 
which  means  the  groceries  have  been  delivered. 

Playing  "Menagerie,"  is  equally  enjoyable.  The 
following  statements  are  written  upon  the  blackboard, 
one  at  a  time,  by  the  teacher,  and  silently  read  by  the 
pupils.  The  teacher  calls  upon  some  child  whose  up- 
raised hand  indicates  his  readiness  to  read  the  statement. 

First  I  am  a  lion.  (He  takes  his  place  at  the  front  of 
the  room.) 

Second    I  am  a  camel. 

Third    I  am  a  deer. 

Fourth    I  am  a  dog. 

Fifth    I  am  a  cat. 

Sixth    I  am  a  rat. 

Seventh    I  am  a  horse. 

Eighth    I  am  a  tiger. 

Ninth    I  am  an  ape. 

Tenth    I  am  a  lamb. 

Seventh    I  am  a  sheep. 

Twelfth    I  am  a  goat. 

To  simplify  the  reading:  lion,  horse,  camel,  tiger,  deer, 
ape,  rat,  lamb,  sheep,  goat,  may  be  marked  thus: 


lion 

hors^ 

laiii)?^ 

camel 

tiger 

she^p 

de^r 

apjz^ 
rat 

gOjit 

After  the  last  statement,  "I  am  a  goat,"  has  been  read, 
the  "keeper"  touches  the  lion,  who  roars  and  runs  to  his 
seat. 

the  camel,  who  kneels  before  he  goes  to  his  seat; 

the  deer,  who  runs  swiftly  to  his  seat; 

the  dog,  who  barks  as  he  runs  to  his  seat; 

the  cat,  who  mews  as  she  runs; 

the  rat,  who  squeaks  as  it  runs; 

the  horse,  who  whinnies  as  he  runs; 

the  tiger,  who  growls  as  he  runs; 

the  ape,  who  walks  ape  fashion; 

the  lamb,  who  cries  as  it  runs; 

the  sheep,  who  bleats  as  it  runs; 

the  goat,  who  butts,  then  runs. 

A  Bird  Game 
May  be  conducted  in  like  manner  with  the  following: 

I  am  a  cat  bird. 

I  see  a  blue  jay. 

I  am  a  red  bird. 

I  like  an  oriole. 

I  want  to  be  a  yellow  bird. 

I  like  a  gold  finch. 

Do  you  see  a  pewee? 

A  sand  piper  can  run. 

A  lark  can  sing. 

A  crow  has  a  nest,  etc. 

After  the  reading  of  the  lesson  the  children  who,  having 
read  successfully  the  foregoing  statements,  wave  their 
arms  gently  up  and  down  to  imitate  flying  to  their  nests. 
(Seats.) 


The  Story  of  the  Little 
Red  Hen 


I 


Once  there  was  a  little  red  hen. 

She   had   three   friends. 

One  was  a  rat. 

One  was  a  cat. 

One  was  a  pig. 

One  day  the  little  red  hen  found  a  seed. 

It  was  a  wheat  seed. 

"O  come,  come/'  said  the  little  red  hen. 

"Come,  pig. 

Come,  cat. 

Come,  rat. 

See  what  I  have  found. 

Who  will  help  me  plant  it.'^" 

"I  won't,''  said  the  lazy  pig. 

'*I  won't,"  said  the  lazy  cat. 

"I  won't,"  said  the  lazy  rat. 

"Then  I  will,"  said  the  little  red  hen. 


II 


So  the  little  red  hen  planted  the  wheat  seed. 

It  grew  and  grew  and  grew. 

By  and  by  it  was  a  wheat  plant. 

There  were  wheat  seeds  on  the  plant. 

"O  see  the  wheat!"  said  the  little  red  hen. 

"Who  will  help  me  gather  it?" 

"I  won't,"   said   the  lazy  pig. 

"I  won't,"  said  the  lazy  cat. 

"I  won't,"  said  the  lazy  rat. 

"Then  I  will,"  said  the  little  red  hen. 


Ill 


So  the  little  red  hen  gathered  the  wheat. 
She  put  it  in  a  bag. 

"Who  will  take  the  bag  to  the  mill.?^"  said 
the  little   red   hen. 

"I  won't,"  said  the  lazy  pig. 

"I  won't,"  said  the  lazy  cat. 

"I  won't,"  said  the  lazy  rat. 

"Then  I  will,"  said  the  little  red  hen. 

So    she    did. 

IV 


The 
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Poster  for  "  The  LIttk  Red  Hen  " 


It  ground  and  ground  and  ground. 
By  and  by  the  wheat  was  ground  into  flour. 
The  flour  was  put  into  the  bag. 
"Who  will  go  and  get  the  flour.?'*  said  the 
little  red  hen. 

"I  won't/'  said  the  lazy  pig. 

"I  won't,"  said  the  lazy  cat. 

"I  won't,"  said  the  lazy  rat. 

"Then  I  will,"  said  the  little  red  hen. 

So  the  little  red  hen  went  to  the  mill. 

She  brought  the  flour. 

"Now  we  will  make  some  bread,"  she  said. 

"Who  will  help  me  make  some  bread.?" 

"I  won't,"  said  the  cat. 

"I  won't,"  said  the  rat. 

"I  won't,"  said  the  pig. 

"Then  I  will,"  said  the  little  red  hen. 

So  she  did. 

V 

Now  the  little  red  hen  made  bread  from  the 
wheat  flour. 

She  put  it  on  the  table. 

"See  my  bread,  pig!"  she  said. 

"See,  cat! 

See,  rat! 

Who  will  help  me  eat  it?" 

"I  will,"  said  the  pig. 

"I  will,"  said  the  cat. 

"I  will,"  said  the  rat. 

"No,  you  won't,"  said  the  little  red  hen. 

"I  will  eat  it  myself." 

So  she  did. 


The  Little  Red  Hen 

Bess  B.  Cleaveland 

Read  to  the  chUdren  the  story  of  *^The  Little  Red  Hen," 
and  her  finding  and  planting  of  the  grain  of  wheat. 

Then  the  poster  may  be  made,  using  the  following 
color  scheme. 

Background,  brown. 
Hen,  orange. 
Pig  and  Rat,  black. 
Cat,  white. 


Reading   Lessons 

Maude  M.  Grant 

Jack   Frost  was   here   last   night. 

He  opened  the  chestnut  burrs. 

He  made  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees. 

He  painted  them  with  his  frosty  brush. 

He  painted  them  red,  orange  and  yellow. 

It  is  fun  to  walk  through  the  dry  leaves. 

Last  night  was  Hallowe'en. 

All  the  boys  and  girls  had  pumpkin  faces. 

They  put  lighted  candles  inside. 

The  pumpkin  faces  looked  very  funny. 

Our  mother  let  us  go  out  on  the  sidewalk. 

We  hid  behind  the  trees. 

We  held  out  the  pumpkin  face$.  j 

It  was  great  fun.      Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Five  Little  Pennies 

Alice  E.  Allen 

n 

The  Marjory  Girl 

(The  Five  Little  Pennies  —  Lissy,  three  little  half  brothers  and 
a  little  half-sister  —  live  in  a  small  house  called  The  Bank.  Lissy 
takes  care  of  them  all.  Miss  Doris  is  the  little  school-teacher.  Lissy's 
big  brother,  John,  works  in  a  far-away  city.  Not  far  from  The  Bank 
is  a  big  house,  Overbrook.  Mr.  Brook,  who  owns  it,  has  just  sent  his 
little  daughter  there,  with  nurses  and  servants,  to  get  strong  and  well. 
Lissy  has  lent  William  Gray,  the  grtiy  kitten,  to  comfort  her  for  the 
loss  of  her  Teddy  Bear.  When  Lissy  tells  Father,  he  says  none  of 
the  little  Pennies  must  go  to  Overbrook  —  not  even  to  get  the  cat.) 

*'Come,  BUly,  Billy,  BUly!'' 

*'Come,  Billy,  Billy,  BiUy!" 

**Come,  Billy,  Billy!" 

Lissy  could  hear  the  three  voices  coming  nearer  and 
nearer.  Bob's  voice  was  ahead  of  the  others,  with  Bert's 
keeping  up,  and  Pet's  trailing  along  behind,  just  as  Pet 
himself  always  trailed  along  behind  the  other  boys.  In  a 
minute,  voices,  boys,  and  all  burst  into  the  little  kitchen 
of  The  Bank. 

"Where's  Billy?"  cried  the  three  together. 

This  was  the  minute  Lissy  had  been  dreading  all  day. 
But  she  met  it  with  a  gay  little  laugh. 

"William  Gray  must  be  having  just  the  best  time  at 
Overbrook,"  she  said.    "He  hasn't  come  home  yet." 

"All  right  —  we'll  go  for  him,"  cried  Bob. 

He  was  half  way  out  of  the  door  with  Bert  and  Pet  close 
behind  him,  when  Lissy  caught  his  arm. 

"Father  says  we  mustn't  any  of  us  go  there,"  she  said, 

"Mustn't  go  there?"  cried  Bob.  "Why  not,  I'd  like 
to  know,  Lissy  Penny?    We  go  every  day  almost." 

"I  know,"  said  Lissy.  "But  the  house  is  open,  now, 
and  some  of  the  Brooks  are  there.  And  Father  says  we 
must  not  go." 

"We're  just  as  good  as  the  Brooks,"  said  Bob  stoutly, 
"if  we  are  Pennies." 

"Father  Said,"  began  Lissy  — she  didn't  quite  under- 
stand herself. 

"  Father  doesn't  quite  imderstand,"  said  Bert.  He  stuck 
his  close-cropped  head  between  Lissy  and  Bob.  "We've 
just  got  to  have  Billy.  He  and  Pat  must  be  on  the  Fair 
Ground  at  ten  to-morrow,  Lissy.  The  man  said  so.  We've 
got  their  entry  card."    Bob  held  out  a  white  card. 

"Oh,  have  you?"  cried  Lissy.  She  was  quite  as  much 
excited  as  the  boys  at  the  thought  of  entering  the  two 
kittens  for  a  premium  at  the  County  Fair.  "Maybe  he'll 
come  yet,"  she  added  hopefully.  "You  all  go  out  and 
watch  for  him." 

The  boys  sat  down  in  a  row  at  the  very  highest  pomt  of 
the  sand  bank.  Their  eyes  were  all  turned  eagerly  toward 
Overbrook  House,  just  to  be  seen  through  its  gold-leafed 
elms  and  maples. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  cried  Bob  suddenly.  "We'll  go 
just  as  far  as  we  can  toward  Overbrook,  but  not  put  one 
foot  on  the  land.    Father  couldn't  care  for  that.    Then 


we'll  call  and  call  as  loud  as  we  can  —  and  maybe  Billy'll 
come." 

It  was  a  small  chance,  but  it  was  the  best  they  had. 
As  the  three  boys  started  slowly  along  up  the  hill,  Patrick 
White  uncurled  himself  from  a  ball  under  the  lilac  bush 
and  went  along,  purring  and  rubbing  himself  against 
Pet's  fat  little  legs. 

Half  way  up  the  hill.  Bob  and  Bert  climbed  a  fence. 
Pet  squeezed  imder  and  Patrick  White  did,  too.  Then 
on  they  went  till  they  came  to  another  fence.  Pet  started 
to  get  under  this,  but  Bob  stopped  him. 

"Overbrook  begins  just  the  other  side  of  that  fence," 
he  said.    "  We'll  climb  just  to  the  top  rail  and  call." 

Bob  sprang  to  the  top  of  the  fence.  Bert  stood  on  the 
ground.  Bob  pulled  and  Bert  boosted  and  between  them 
they  got  Pet  to  the  top  rail.  Then  Bert  handed  up  Patrick 
White  and  climbed  up  himself.  From  the  top  rail  you 
could  see  the  tall  hedge  which  went  around  three  sides  of  the 
Overbrook   gardens. 

"Come,  Billy,  Billy,  Billy!"  called  Bob.  He  put  his 
hands  about  his  mouth  to  make  the  sound  go  farther. 

"Come,  BUly,  Billy,  Billy!"  called  Bert. 

"Come,  Billy,  Billy!"  piped  Pet  shrilly. 

"Me-ow!"  said  Patrick  White  sharply.  He  was  half 
in,  half  out  of  Pet's  arms.  Yet  Pet  held  him  as  carefully  as 
he  could. 

The  boys  took  turns  calling  imtil  they  were  out  of 
breath.  Patrick  mewed  straight  on,  pa3dng  no  attention 
to  turn. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  loudest  calls,  into  one 
of  the  gates  in  the  hedge,  came  a  little  girl.  She  was 
dressed  in  white.  Her  hair  caught  the  sunlight  and  was 
almost  as  yellow  as  the  yellow  leaves  flitting  down  over 
her.    In  her  arms,  she  held  a  small  gray  wriggling  cat. 

"Stop  calling!"  she  cried,  stamping  her  little  foot 
"He'll  run  away.  You  can't  have  him  again.  He's  my 
cat  now," 

"He  isn't  not,"  cried  Pet,  forgetting  how  to  talk  and 
how  to  behave  at  the  same  minute.  "Billy's  ours  —  and 
he's  going  to  the  Fair." 

"He  isn't,"  cried  the  little  girt.  "Father  has  tele- 
phoned 'way  from  the  city.  And  he'll  give  you  all  the 
money  you  want  for  him.  I  never  had  a  really  live  pet 
before  —  and  I  want  him." 

"We  can't  sell  Billy,"  called  Bob.  It  was  hard  to  be 
polite  when  you  had  to  shout  so.  But  he  did  his  best. 
"I'm  very  sorry.    But  we  can't  spare  him." 

"We  only  lent  him,"  went  on  Bert,  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs,  trying  to  help  along,  "  'cause,  you  know,  your  Teddy 
Bear  was  lost." 

"Father's  found  Teddy  at  home,  and  he's  going  to  bring 
him  to  me,"  called  the  little  girl.  "Father'U  make  you  sell 
me  Billy.  I  must  have  him.  He's  better  than  Teddy  — 
Teddy  can't  purr." 

"I  want  Billy,"  wailed  Pet. 

He  quite  forgot  to  hold  fast  to  the  top  rail.  The  next 
minute  over  he  went,  coming  right  side  up  with  care,  as 
Pet  always  did,  in  the  pasture.  But  Patrick  White  was  so 
scared  and  upset  that  he  was  off  like  a  white  streak  across 
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the  pasture  toward  home,  his  tail  as  big  as  three  tails 
should    be. 

Maybe  it  was  the  sight  of  Patrick  White  that  decided 
Billy.  An)n«ray,  at  this  minute,  he  took  matters  into  his 
own  hands,  or  feet,  rather.  With  a  sudden  twist  and  wrig- 
gle, he  was  out  of  the  eager  little  arms  and  off  after  Patrick 
White.  In  a  minute  they  had  both  disappeared  over  the 
top  of  the  sand  bank. 

"Bring  him  back,"  cried  the  little  girl,  stamping  her  foot 
again  and  looking  ready  to  cry.    "He's  mine." 

"He's  ours,"  cried  Bob,  as  he  and  Bert  rolled  off  the 
fence  and  ran  across  the  pasture  with  Pet  between  them. 

Next  morning  the  County  Fair  was  in  full  sw^ing.  The 
popcorn  man  was  there  and  the  lemonade  man  and  the 
peanut  man  and  the  taffy  man.  There  were  bobbing  dolls 
to  be  shot  at.  There  were  bimches  of  balloons  in  all  colors, 
like  big  bouquets  of  flowers.  Roosters  crowed,  cows  lowed, 
horses  neighed,  dogs  barked,  bands  played,  the  Ferris 
Wheel  went  up  and  down,  the  merry-go-round  went  round. 

There  was  a  wonderful  side-show  where  some  trained 
cats  and  dogs  did  wonderful  tricks.  By  and  by,  a  man 
was  going  up  in  an  airship. 

Everywhere  were  crowds  of  people.  All  the  town  and 
all  the  country-side  were  there.  School  had  closed.  Miss 
Doris  was  on  the  Fair  Ground,  with  so  many  children  hang- 
ing to  her  that  she  might  have  had  her  picture  taken  for 
the  little  old  woman  who  had  so  many  children  she  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  Lissy  was  there,  too,  with  Trixy  in  her 
go-cart.  Bob  and  Bert  and  Pet  were  there.  They  stood 
in  a  row  beside  a  box  with  slats  nailed  across  the  opening 
in  which  sat  Patrick  White  and  William  Gray.  Both 
had  been  washed  and  combed  and  brushed.  Patrick  wore 
a  pink  bow  which  had  been  Lissy's  best  hair-ribbon.  And 
BUly  wore  a  blue  one  which  was  to  have  been  Trixy's,  if 
ever  she  had  hair  enough  to  tie  up.  Neither  cat  looked  very 
happy,  somehow.  Not  even  when,  later  in  the  day,  a 
beautiful  red  first-premium  card  was  tied  to  their  box. 

Bob  and  Bert  and  Pet  were  all  beside  the  box  early  the 
next  morning.  They  had  been  giving  the  prize  cats  an 
imusually  good  breal^fast.  They  saw  a  tall  man  coming 
toward    them.  "-^. 

"  What  will  you  take  for  the  gray  cat?  "  he*asked,  smiling 
down  at  them. 

"You  can't  not  have  him,"  cried  Pet.  "Tell  him  he 
can't  not,  Bobby." 

"He  isn't  for  sale,"  said  Bob  politely. 

"It's  this  way,  my  boy,"  said  the  man.  "I'm  Mr. 
Brook,  you  know,  from  Overbrook?  You're  Peter  Penny's 
son,  I  know.  Well,  my  little  girl  Marjory  has  taken  it 
into  her  head  that  she  can't  be  quite  happy  ever  again 
unless  she  has  this  very  kitten.  She  isn't  well  and  strong  — 
I  can't  bear  to  disappoint  her." 

Bob  looked  at  Bert.  Bert  looked  at  Bob.  Both  looked 
at  Pet. 

"I'll  give  you  five  dollars  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Brook. 
He  took  out  his  pocketbook.  From  it,  he  drew  a  crisp 
five-dollar  bill. 

"Will  you  wait  a  minute,  please,  Mr.  Brook?"  said  Bob. 

Mr.  Brook  nodded,  smiling. 

Bob  and  Bert  and  Pet  had  a  sober  little  talk  all  by  them- 
selves. William  Gray  was  dear  to  all  of  them.  But  the 
Marjory  girl  wasn't  well  and  wanted  him.  And  it  was  very 
true  that  the  little  Pennies  needed  five  dollars  more  than 
they  did  a  gray  cat.  At  least.  Father  and  Lissy  did. 
Five  dollars  and  two  dollars  —  their  premium  money  — 
made  seven  dollars.  And  seven  dollars  would  buy  some  of 
the  shoes  and  things  so  much  needed  for  winter.  And 
maybe  they  could  spare  a  little  for  a  real  Thanksgiving 
dinner.    Lissy  did  so  want  a  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

At  last  they  went  slowly  back  to  the  Marjory  girl's  father. 

"We'll  sell  him,"  said  Bob  slowly,  "for  five  dollars. 
"But  the  Marjory  girl  will  be  good  to  him,  won't  she? 
And  please,  may  he  stay  here  with  Patrick  White  till  the 
Fair  ends?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  man.  "Marjory  must  wait  imtil 
then.    Here  is  your  money  —  which  one  has  it?" 


"We'U  let  Pet  give  it  to  Lissy,"  said  Bob.  "BiUy  was 
more  his  than  anyone's." 

When  Lissy  heard  about  the  sale  of  William  Gray,  she 
looked  almost  as  if  she  was  going  to  cry.  But  she  sat  right 
down  on  the  floor,  instead,  and  hugged  Bob  and  Bert  and 
Pet  and  somehow  found  room  in  her  arms  for  Trixy,  too. 

"We'll  manage  a  lovely  Thanksgiving  dinner  out  of  it 
beside  some  shoes,"  she  cried.  "But  don't  let's  tell  Father 
—  just  surprise  him." 

The  little  Pennies  did  so  love  to  help  Melissa  Maud  sur- 
prise Father,  and  the  Marjory  girl  was  going  to  be  so  happy, 
and  they  were  so  glad  they  had  Patrick  White  left,  and  five 
dollars  was  such  a  fortune  —  they  hadn't  room  to  be  very 
unhappy.  They  told  William  Gray  the  news.  But  he 
purred  on  happily  and  didn't  seem  to  care  whether  he  was 
to  be  a  poor  Penny  cat  or  a  rich  Brook  cat.  And  that 
day  went  by  and  the  next.  And  near  the  close  of  the  Fair, 
when  everybody  was  going  home  and  tents  were  coming 
down,  and  booths  looked  empty  and  forsaken,  Thomas, 
the  man  from  Overbrook,  came  up  to  the  boys,  who  were 
watching  the  merry-go-round  come  to  pieces  ready  for 
its  journey  to  the  next  fair. 

"Mr.  Brook  has  sent  for  the  gray  cat,"  he  said  to  Bob. 

But  when  the  man  and  Bob  and  Bert  and  Pet  came  up 
to  the  box,  there  behind  the  slats  under  the  red  first-prize 
card,  all  alone  in  his  pink  bow,  sat  Patrick  White.  William 
Gray  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 


Beppo 

Zo£  Bayliss 

BEPPO  was  a  dear  little  fairy.  He  had  pretty  gauze 
wings  of  many  colors  like  a  rainbow  and  so  deli- 
cate that  they  looked  as  though  they  had  been 
made  out  of  a  big  soap  bubble  and  would  dissolve 
any  moment.  These  wings  were  pear  shaped  and  the 
small  ends  were  fastened  to  Beppo's  little  back  right  at 
his  shoulders,  and  perhaps  you  don't  believe  it,  but 
these  little  frail  wings  could  lift  Beppo  off  the  ground  and 
carry  him  away  wherever  he  chose  to  go.  Beppo  wasn't 
very  .heavy.  He  had  a  tiny  green  body  that  would  bend 
gracefully  like  a  reed  blown  by  the  wind.  His  little  green 
legs  tapered  to  small  feet  with  a  long  slender  point  that 
curled  up  just  like  a  toe.  Beppo  didn't  have  five  toes  like 
little  boys  and  girls,  and  that  was  why  his  tapering  foot 
turned  up  —  because  it  would  have  hurt  him  five  times  as 
much  if  he  had  "stumped"  his  one  toe. 

He  had  fingers  as  you  have,  but  such  slender,  long 
fingers.  His  little  head  was  always  carried  high  and  his 
blade  eyes  could  look  clear  through  you.  He  wore  a  small 
red  cap  with  a  long  green  feather  thrust  through  it  from 
the  back  to  the  front.  Generally  he  wore  his  cap  in  a 
careless  way  far  back  on  his  tiny  head,  but  this  day  that  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  about  he  had  it  pushed  down  over 
his  face  so  that  the  quill  of  the  feather  pointed  downward 
right  between  his  eyes. 

You  know  fairies  use  their  cap  quills  to  write  with  and 
that  is  why  fairy  writing  is  so  curious  and  so  few  of  us  can 
read  it.  They  write  with  their  caps  on  their  heads,  and 
not  with  their  hands.  Do  you  know  why?  Because  they 
set  down  what  is  in  their  heads  and  not  in  their  hands. 

The  strangest  thing  about  Beppo  was  his  head.  It  was 
very  small  and  it  wasn't  covered  with  hair.  It  must  have 
had  something  on  it  that  took  the  place  of  hair,  for  it  was 
not  bald  as  some  grandpas'  are.  It  looked  a  little  like 
a  baby's  head  —  the  part  that  you  could  see  —  because  the 
top  of  it  was  hidden  imder  the  red  cap.  He  wasn't  a  baby 
though;  he  was  a  real  grown-up  fairy.  His  whole  head 
seemed  to  be  sticking  full  of  ideas.  He  knew  lots  of  clever 
things  to  do  and  say. 

He  was  a  very  honest  little  fairy,  but  he  did  such  funny 
things.  He  would  pick  up  a  clod  to  throw  at  a  bad  boy 
and  he  would  look  straight  at  the  boy  with  his  piercing 
black  eyes  and  the  boy  would  shiver  and  draw  back  be- 
cause he  thought  the  clod  was  going  to  ^V^/^/^^^oLU 
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miss  him  generally,  and  Beppo  would  stand  there  looking 
as  innocent  as  coxJd  be.  Beppo  could  have  hit  the  boy 
—  and  sometimes  he  did  —  but  he  was  a  good  fairy  and 
preferred  to  scare  the  boys  without  hurting  them.  You 
could  never  tell  by  looking  at  Beppo  what  he  was  going 
to  do. 

This  morning  that  I  want  to  tell  you  about,  Beppo  was 
very  busy.  It  was  a  lovely  May  morning.  The  robins, 
the  cardinals  and  the  meadow  larks  were  all  trying  to  prove 
their  family  the  best  singers.  The  sun  was  bright  and  warm, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  everything  was  alive  and  happy.  But 
just  such  fine  May  mornings  as  this  the  children  need 
Beppo.    Why,  do  you  think? 

Beppo  pulled  his  cap  way  down  so  that  the  quill  nearly 
struck  his  nose,  and  then  he  ran  along  a  little  stream  that 
tumbled  over  the  stones  and  sang  out,  "  Johnny — Tommy, " 
**  Johnny — Tommy."  The  little  fairy  knew  he  would  find 
Johnny  and  Tommy  by  the  brook  somewhere,  and  told 
the  brook  so,  but  the  brook  only  ran  on  faster. 

At  a  bend  in  the  stream  he  found  the  boys,  knee  deep  in 
the  clear  cold  water.  Their  school-books  and  dinner-pails 
were  thrown  beside  their  shoes  and  stockings  on  the  grass, 
and  they  had  forgotten  that  it  was  Monday  morning. 

Beppo  climbed  up  in  a  big  oak  tree  and  whistled  nine 


times.  Why?  Johnny  and  Tommy  heard  him  and  looked 
up  into  the  tree,  but  those  nine  whistles  didn't  mean  nine 
o  'clock  —  school-time  —  to  them  as  it  did  to  Beppo. 

Then  he  tjirew  nine  acorns  at  them  as  they  splashed  in 
the  water.  Still  they  did't  pay  any  attention.  They  looked 
in  the  tree  for  a  squirrel,  but  when  you  are  looking  for  a 
gray  squirrel  you  don't  spy  a  green  fairy  easily. 

Next  Beppo  flew  down  and  perched  on  a  rock  and  snipped 
their  bare  legs  as  they  passed  him,  but  they  only  thought 
of  water  bugs.  If  Johnny  and  Tommy  had  not  been  so 
sure  there  were  no  fairies,  they  might  have  heeded  this  one 
and  not  have  played  truant  that  day.  But  they  did  not 
quite  play  truant  after  all,  they  only  tried  to.  Beppo 
wouldn't  let  them. 

He  flew  up  the  stream  and  found  a  very  cross  old  cow 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  water.  He  perched  on  her 
head,  and  though  he  was  sorry  to  hurt  her,  he  slapped  her  so 
that  it  stung  like  a  bee,  and  she  started  running  down  the 
stream.  She  scared  the  boys  out  of  the  water  as  she 
plunged  at  them  and  they  ran  away  to  school  as  fast  as  they 
could  go,  forgetting  their  books  and  lunches.  Beppo  sat 
quite  still  on  the  cow's  head,  and  rubbed  the  stinging  spot 
until  the  old  cow  forgot  all  about  the  sting  and  began 
peacefully  to  eat  the  grass  along  the  brookside. 


A  Stoiy  Picture 


The  Three  Yellow  Chicks 

Anne  Porter  Johnson 

ONE  morning  three  little  yellow  chicks  were  standing 
lazily  under  a  tree.    "Oh  dear!"  sighed  the  first 
little  yellow  chick,  "I'm  so  hungry  for  my  break- 
fast!" 
"So  am  I,"  said  the  second  little  yellow  chick. 
"So  am  I,"  said  the  third  little  yellow  chick. 
"I  wish  I  had  a  nice  fat  worm,"  said  the  first  chick, 
"but  I  don't  see  any  close  around.    In  fact,  fat  worms 
seem  to  be  very  scarce." 

"I  wish  I  had  a  nice  fat  bug,"  said  the  second  chick, 
**but  all  of  the  bugs  I  have  seen  walk  along  so  fast  that  I 
can't  catch  them.  I  don't  know  when  I've  had  one. 
The  last  one  Mother  found  for  me.  Oh,  how  good  it 
was!" 

"I  wish  I  had  some  nice  wheat,".said  the  third  chick, 
"but  I'm  too  tired  to  dig  for  it  in  all  that  straw.    Mother 


used  to  see  that  I  had  all  I  wanted,  but  lately  she  doesn't 
seem  to  care  whether  I'm  hungry  or  not." 

"It's  strange  about  Mother,"  said  the  first  chick.  "She 
has  lost  all  interest  in  us.  There,  look  at  that!  Mother 
found  a  lovely  worm  and  gobbled  it  down  without  ever 
thinking  of  me.  I  would  have  been  thankful  for  just  a 
little  bite  of  it.  It  was  the  nicest  worm  I've  seen  for  a 
long  time.    Oh  dear!" 

"I  guess  Mother  doesn't  care  much  about  us  any  more," 
said  the  second  chick.  "  I  never  thought  it  possible  for  a 
mother  to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  while  her  children 
went  hungry.  There,  see  Mother  swallow  that  nice  fat 
bug!  What  wouldn't  I  give  for  one  even  half  as  big! 
Oh  dear!" 

"Well,  it's  certainly  awful  to  be  neglected  like  this  by 
our  own  mother,"  said  the  third  chick.  "She  has  been 
in  the  chicken-house  all  the  morning  eating  wheat,  and 
when  I  went  in  awhile  ago  and  asked  her  to  get  me  some, 
she  paid  no  more  attention  to  me  than  if  I  were  a  complete 
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stranger.    I'm   certainly   hungry   for   some   nice   wheat. 
Oh  dear!" 

"Now,  children,"  said  their  mother,  walking  toward 
them  and  speaking  solenmly,  ''I'm  ashamed  of  you.  All 
this  childish  whining  sounds  very  foolish  to  me,  and  more 
than  that,  it  will  never  fill  your  craws.  If  you're  hungry, 
go  and  hunt  for  your  breakfast.  If  you  want  a  nice  fat 
worm,"  she  went  on,  turning  to  the  first  chick,  "go  and 
dig  for  it.  If  you  want  a  nice  fat  bug,"  turning  to  the 
second  chick,  "go  and  chase  it.    If  you  want  some  nice 


wheat,"  turning  to  the  third  chick,  "go  into  the  chicken- 
house  and  rake  it  out  of  the  straw.  Hereafter  you  three 
youngsters  will  scratch  for  your  living,  as  all  chickens 
do.    Now  get  to  work,  and  no  more  whming!" 

Then  the  first  little  yellow  chick  began  to  dig  in  the 
ground,  and  soon  found  a  nice  fat  worm.  The  second 
Uttl^  chick  ran  for  a  nice  fat  bug,  and  caught  it.  The 
third  little  yellow  chick  went  into  the  chicken-house,  and 
by  scratching  in  the  straw,  soon  had  all  the  nice  wheat 
he  wanted.    And  so  they  all  had  their  breakfast. 


Autumn    Colors 

Words  from  "The  Schoolmistress" 
Tenderly 
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October  Poster 


(These  patterns  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Miss  J.  Holm, 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.) 

This  poster  is  made  in  black  and  orange.  Everything 
suggestive  of  Hallowe'en  is  found  in  it;  the  witches  on 
their  broomsticks  in  the  air,  and  others  brewing  in  their 
kettles,  the  Brownies,  the  owls  in  the  trees,  the  Jack-o'- 
lantems,  the  black  cats,  and  the  laughing  moon.  These 
are  hektographed  and  cut  from  black  coated  paper  and 
mounted  on  orange. 

The  background  of  trees  is  torn  by  the  children,  giving 
the  rough  appearance  of  bark  and  also  disclosing  the 
white,  giving  the  effect  of  reflection  of  moonbeams.  The 
larger  Brownies  are  mounted  in  front,  the  smaller  ones  in 
the  background  among  the  trees.  The  fire  is  torn  from  a 
lighter  shade  of  orange  than  the  color  of  the  mounting 
boards,  and  the  logs  are  torn  from  black-coated  paper  and 
piled  beneath.    The   sky  line  is   drawn  with   charcoal. 

This  when  completed  makes  a  very  effective  border  for 
decoration  and  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children. 


A  Village 

Grace  D.  Lynn 

The  house  based  on  the  sixteen  squares  has  often  been 
used  in  construction  work,  but  a  modification  of  it  so  that 
many  different  forms  resulted,  was  an  experiment  tried 
in  the  third  grades  of  our  schools.  These  were  used  with 
**A  Village"  as  the  central  idea.  One  of  the  villages  so 
developed  by  a  most  successful  teacher  is  shown  on 
opposite  page. 

House 
Body  9  X  9"  marked  into  sixteen  squares  and  folded 

and  cut  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
Paste  B  over  C.    Place  A  paitly  over  B  and  paste  D 

to  partly  cover  A.    Windows  and  doors  are  added 

in  any  suitable  place. 


Piazza  4^  x  5f ".  Allow  a  half  inch  lap  for  pasting 
at  top  and  bottom  on  the  short  sides.  The  roof 
should  be  U",  the  front  2",  and  the  floor  li",  in 
order  to  fit  properly.  In  the  largest  oblong  the  form 
of  a  piazza  is  drawn  and  cut  outs  made  for  door 
and  above  railing.  Vines  may  be  suggested.  To 
use  the  piazza  on  the  end  of  the  house  make  it  narrower. 
Bay  window  2f  x  3^".  A  line  is  first  drawn  Ij"  from 
and  parallel  to  the  longer  edge.  Half  inch  laps  are 
allowed  on  each  short  side.  The  front  window  is 
drawn  in  an  oblong  an  inch  wide;  the  side  ones  in 
oblongs  f "  wide.  A  small  triangle  is  cut  from  each 
of  the  upper  end  oblongs,  and  the  inner  comer  of 
A  pasted  to  the  comer  of  C.  B  is  pasted  on  top  oi 
this  connection. 
Chimney  1  x  3".  A  small  lap  on  the  end  is  first 
made,  and  the  remaining  piece  doubled  and  redoubled, 
thus  making  four  equal  oblongs,  plus  the  lap.  Vertical 
cuts  are  made  to  the  center  of  the  second  and  fourth 
oblongs.  These  corners  bending  in  will  make  triangu- 
lar laps  by  which  the  chimney  is  fastened  to  the  house. 
A  tower  may  be  made  by  adding  a  triangular  piece 
to  the  top  of  each  of  these  oblongs  and  allowing  laps 
for  pasting. 
These  various  pieces  may  be  put  together  differently, 
thus  making  a  variety.  The  houses  are  colored  to  suit 
the  individual  taste. 

Three  trees  4§"  tall  cut  doubled,  with  a  half  inch  out- 
ward fold  at  the  bottom,  and  pasted  back  to  back  as  in 
diagram,  make  a  tree  that  will  support  itself. 

Carriage 
Body  4J  X  3"  is  a  box  form.    Two  strips  of  paper  SJ 

X  J"  make  shafts,  connecting  the  wagon  to  the  horse. 
Seat  2^  X  3"  is  folded  and  cut  as  shown,  and  pasted 

near  the  back  of  the  wagon.    Four  IJ"  wheels  are 

needed.    In  this  case,  the  horses  were  tiarad  and 

pasted  between  the  diafts. 

People  figuring  in  the  village  were  drawn  by  the  children 
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and  colored  harmoniously.    Other  accessories  were  done 
in  free  drawing  periods. 

The  arrangement  of  the  whole  was  made  by  the  children 
with  the  approval  of  the  teacher. 


Paper  Folding 

John  Y.  Dunlop 

For  each  of  the  models  shown  on  page  486  the  children 
must  be  provided  with  oblongs  or  squares  of  papers  which 
must  in  each  case  be  folded  as  shown  in  the  ground  forms. 

Chair 

Paper  6  x  3",  fold  to  produce  eight  squares,  Fig.  1. 
Cut  on  the  solid  lines,  the  shaded  part  being  waste. 
Fold  as  shown  at  Fig.  2. 

Settee 

Paper  6  x  3'^  fold  and  cut  as  in  the  last  example. 

To  complete  the  model,  Fig.  4,  fold  on  the  outer  dotted 


lines  to  form  the  legs,  and  along  parallel  to  the  front  for  the 
back. 

A  settee  could  now  be  made  with  arms  by  folding  a  strip 
of  paper  containing  four  squares  along  the  back  and  ends 
of  the  last  models. 

Bed 

Paper  6  x  6",  fold  into  sixteen  squares,  cut  on  the  solid 
lines,  Fig.  5,  and  fold  into  the  shape.  Fig.  6. 


Table 

Paper  8  x  S'\  fold  into  sixteen  squares,  cut  on  the  solid 
line,  the  shaded  part  is  waste. 
Fold  on  the  outer  lines  to  form  the  model,  Fig.  8. 

Rocking  Chair 

Paper  6  x  3",  fold  into  eight  squares  as  shown  at  Fig. 
9,  cut  on  the  solid  lines. 

To  cut  the  circle  rockers,  bring  the  two  legs  of  the  chair 
together  and  cut  both  sides  at  once. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  model  complete. 
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Arm  Chair 

Paper  6  x  6",  fold  into  sixteen  squares,  cut  on  the  solid 
lines,  fold  the  chair  into  shape. 

Fold  the  threp  squares  which  are  to  form  the  arms  on  the 
dotted  lines.  Gum  the  middle  square  onto  the  back  of  the 
chair  and  bring  the  arms  round  into  position. 

Bath  Chair 
Paper  G  x  6",  fold  into  sixteen  squares,  cut  on  the  soh'd 
lines,  Fig.  13. 


Fold  the  foot  rest  and  the  legs  of  the  chair  into  posi- 
tion. 

Cut  the  two  wheels  and  gum  onto  the  lesjs,  Fig.  14. 

School  Table 

Paper  8  x  4",  fold  into  eight  squares,  cut  on  the 
solid  lines  which  form  the  legs.  Draw  with  a  crayon  the 
lines  representing  the  drawer  fronts  and  fold  the  paper  into 
the  shape  of  the  model.  Fig.  16. 
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Spelling  Booklet  for  October 

Mary  B.  Grubb 

The  cover  of  our  October  spelling  booklet  is  made  of 
light  brown  or  tan  paper,  8  x  4J".  Fold  the  paper  in 
the  middle,  adjust  the  compass  to  2".  Place  it  so  that 
the  circle  will  come  beyond  the  fold.  (See  Fig.  I,  the 
dotted  line  represents  the  fold.)  With  the  same  center 
draw  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  Ij".  Carefully  trace  the 
design  of  squirrel  and  acorns  upon  rice  paper.  Place  this 
paper  face  downward  and  go  over  the  design  on  the  back 
of  papers  with  a  soft,  sharp  lead  pencil.  Put  the  rice  paper 
in  place  on  the  circle  and  trace  the  design,  a  print  will  be 
left  on  the  tan  paper. 

Mix  a  mediimi  tone  of  brown  water-colors  with  this 
wash  in  the  design.  When  dry,  outline  with  black  and  also 
put  in  the  markings  on  limb,  leaves  and  squirrel,  using  the 
black  paint  or  ink. 

The  back  of  the  cover  should  have  the  marginal  space 
of  J  of  an  inch  done  in  the  same  tone  of  brown  and  outlined 
with  black.  When  dry,  cut  out  the  cover.  Add  child's 
monogram  to  back  if  you  wish. 

The  pages  for  the  book  are  made  of  unruled  white  paper 
and  are  sewed  to  the  cover  with  long  even  stitches.  (Use 
cotton  thread  No.  40  doubled.)  Bring  the  ends  to  the 
middle  and  tie  in  a  hard  knot.     (See  Fig.  II.) 


Cushions  and  Pins 

A  very  enthusiastic  primary  teacher  will  not  find  the 
following  a  very  hard  task. 

Fifteen  cushions  is  a  very  good  number  to  make.  Each 
cushion  is  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long  and 
about  four  inches  wide.  Make  them  from  strong,  dark 
green  denim.  Stitch  on  the  machine  and  fill  with  saw- 
dust. 

Place  about  one-half  paper  of  pins  in  a  box  and  have 
fifteen  boxes.  Give  each  child  at  his  busy  period  a  cushion 
and  box  of  pins. 

Various  things  can  be  made  by  putting  the  pins  in  the 
cushion.  Make  the  numbers  in  a  row  across.  Make  the 
Roman  numerals,  the  capital  letters,  the  small  letters  and 
designs. 

You  will  think  of  many  things  when  your  cushions  are 
made. 

Place  a  paper  on  the  cushion  and  put  the  pins  very 
close  together  in  animal  forms,  as  camels,  dogs,  cats, 
and  rabbits,  then  you  can  easily  tear  the  edge  away 
and  take  out  and  also  leave  the  figure  in  pins  on  your 
cushion. 

This  is  a  very  quiet  busy  work  and  I  know  we  often  feel 
the  need  of  a  quiet  kind. 
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The  Columbus  Procession 


History  in  Story,  Song  and  Action     II 

Florence  M.  Miller,  Teacher  of  Histor\s  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


(The  pictures  to  illustrate  this  work  were  taken  by  Willis  B. 
Anthony  of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School.) 

Subject  for  the  Lessons  and  Storks  for  October 
The  Indians  and  Cofumbus. 

Object  of  the  Lessons  in  October 

1  To  connect  the  work  with  the  child's  interests. 

2  To  give  the  children  some  clear  ideas  of  the  life  of 

primitive  man. 

3  To  teach  the  children  something  of  the  beginning  of 

the  history  of  our  country. 

Outlines  for  Story  Work 
A    The  Indians 

I     Condition   of  our  country*  before  its  dis- 
covery    by     Columbus.       Great    forests; 
Indian  trails;    animals  hunted  by  the  Indi- 
ans. 
II    Description  of  appearance  of  Indians. 

III  Life  of  Indians. 

1  Homes  (how  built  —  homes  of  different 

Indian  tribes). 

2  Work  of  men  (hunting ;  making  weapons ; 

warfare). 

3  Work  of  women  (preparing  food;  mak- 

ing clothing;  planting  etc.) 

4  Clothing  and  food  of  Indians  (methods 

of  cooking). 

5  Child   life    (papoose;     >jhat    the  little 

boys  and  girls  learned  to  do;    games 
of  Indian  children). 

6  Indian  basketry  and  pottery. 

7  Moving  to  new  hunting  ground. 

IV  Indian  warfare. 

1  Weapons   (how   they   were   made  and 
used). 

Bow  and  arrow;    tomahawk;    war  club. 

2  Methods   of   fighting. 

3  War  dance. 

V    Religion  and  government. 

(A  few  points  under  these  topics  may  be 
given  to  children:  the  belief  in  the 
Great  Spirit  and  the  *' happy  hunting 
ground"  belief  about  animals;  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  and  the  councils 
held  by  the  Indians). 

Pictures  of  Indians,  their  dress,  weapons, 
homes,  etc.,  should  be  shown  to  the 


children.  A  small  wigwam  may  be 
made  and  kept  in  the  school-room; 
imitation  may  be  made  of  wood  and 
sometimes  bows  and  arrows  may  be 
made  by* the  children. 

Real  Indian  ajTow  heads;  moccasins,  bows 
and  arrows,  baskets,  and  pottery 
should  be  shown  to  the  children. 

The  children  may  draw  articles  connected 
with  Indian  life. 


B    Life  of  Columbus 
I    Boyhood. 

1  Home. 

2  Love  of  sea. 

3  Education. 

Picture:    "The  First  Inspiration   of 
Columbus"  from  the  statue  by 
Giulio  Monteverde  of  Genoa. 
II    Ideas  of  most  people  at  that  time  about  the 
earth. 

III  Trade  with  Asia. 

1  Beautiful  articles  obtained  from  Asia. 

2  Long  hard  journey  to  Asia  at  that 
time. 

(Methods  of  travel  —  show  pictures.) 

IV  Columbus's  idea  about  the  shape  of  the 

earth. 
V    Attempts  to  obtain  aid. 

1  First  attempts. 

2  Description  of  Court  of  Spain  (King  and 

queen). 

3  Description  of  Columbus  at  the  court. 

4  Meeting  of  wise  men  —  how  they  felt 

in  regard  to  Columbus. 

5  Determination  to  leave  Spain ;  reason  for 

return  to  Spanish  court. 

6  Queen's  decision  to  help  Columbus. 

(Irving's  "Life  of  Columbus"  is  especially 
gocS  for  this  part  of  the  stor>\) 

Pictures:  "Columbus  before  the  Council 
at  Salamanca*'  and  "Columbus  at 
the  Court  of  Queen  Isabella." 

VI     Preparation  for  voyage 

1  Ships  and  sailors, 

2  Feeling 
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VII  Voyage 

1  Fear  of  sailors. 

2  Perseverance  of  Columbus. 

3  First  signs  of  land. 

4  "Night  Watch"  and  first  sight  of  land. 
(Picture  in  "Stepping-Stones  of  American  History.") 

VIII  Landing  of  Columbus. 

1  Raising  the  Spanish  flag. 

(The  banner,  carried  on  shore  by  Columbus, 
was  a  white  one,  with  a  green  cross.  Over 
the  initials  F.  and  Y.  (Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella) were  golden  mural  crowns.  A  repre- 
sentation of  this  banner  may  be  made  of 
sateen.) 

2  Description  of  people  Columbus  saw  in 

new  country. 

3  Country  Columbus  had  discovered;  and 

the  day  on  which  we  celebrate  his 
discovery. 
IX    Return  to  Spain. 

Description  of  reception  to  Columbus  at 
Barcelona. 
(Ir\'ing's  *'Life  of  Columbus"  gives  a  good  description.) 
Painting  of  the  scene  by  R.  Balaca. 
X    Later  life  of  Columbus. 

(In  the  third  and  fourth  grades.) 
Painting  by  Vanderlyn  of  *'The  Landing 

of  Columbus." 
The  Lotto  Portrait  of  Columbus. 
Emphasize  the  idea  of  the  perseverance  of 
Columbus. 

Songs y  Poems  and  Stories 
I     Poems. 

Hiawatha  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

(Quotations  about  Hiawatha's  boyhood  to  be 
learned  by  the  children.) 

"Columbus,"  by  Joaquin  Miller. 
"Columbus,"  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 
Stories  from  Hiawatha. 


II 


(To  be  told  by  the  teacher.) 

1  Hiawatha's  childhood. 

2  The  four  winds. 

3  The  peace-pipe. 

4  Hiawatha's  canoe. 

5  Story  of  the  Indian  com. 

6  Picture  writing. 

Ill  Other  Indian  legends  and  stories;  legends 
and  stories  may  be  selected  from  the 
first  four  references  given  below  —  also 
from  the  Book  of  Nature  Myths,"  by 
Florence  Holbrook. 


IV    Indian  Songs. 

1  Character  of  Indian  Music. 

2  Songs  for  Children:    Indian  Lullabies; 

Indian  Summer.   • 

(Let  the  children  who  have  Indian  suits  wear  them  while  the 
legends  of  the  Indians  are  told.) 

References 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children  by  Dorothy  Brooks;  Chil- 
dren of  the  Wigwam  by  Annie  Chase.  Educational 
Publishing  Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Stories  of  Indian  Children  by  Mary  Hall  Husted. 

The  Indian  Book  by  William  John  Hopkins. 

Smoky  Day's  Wigwam  Evenings  —  Indian  Stories  Re- 
told —  by  Charles  A.  Eastman  and  Elaine  Goodale 
Eastman. 

The  Legends  of  the  Iroquois  by  William  W.  Canfield. 
A.  Wessel  Company,  New  York 

Basis  of  American  History  by  Livingston  Tarrand  — 
(The  American  Nation  Series,  edited  by  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart.) 

The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  by  H.  A.  Guerber. 

The  Story  of  Our  Country  by  Henry  W.  Elson  and 
Cornelia  E.  MacmuUan,  Book  I. 

An  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States  by  Allen  C 
Thomas. 

From  the  Old  World  to  the  New^  by  Marguerite  Stock- 
man Dickson. 

Historical  Reader  —  The  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England 

Lives  of  Famous  Indian  Chiefs  by  Norman  B.  Wood, 
American  Indian  Historical  Publishing  Company, 
Aurora,  III. 

The   Life  of   Columbus  by  Washington  Irving. 

The  Discovery  of  America  by  John  Fiske. 

Spain  in  America  by  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne  —  The 
American  Nation  Series,  edited  by  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart. 

The  Jesuits  in  North  America  by  Francis  Parkman. 

History  ■  Reader  for  Elementary  Schools  by  L.  L.  W. 
Wilson. 

The  World's  Discoverers  by  William  Henry  Johnson. 

Suggestions  for  exercises  to  give  action  and  atmosphere  to  the 

stories 

I    Autumn  Dance 

The  first  part  of  the  dance  is  given  by  twelve  children, 
six  boys  and  six  girls.  The  boys  have  on  white  blouses 
and  the  girls  white  dresses;  they  carry  autumn  flowers. 
The  girls  wear  red  sashes  and  hair  ribbons,  and  the  boys 
red  neckties.     (These  are  made  of  cambric.) 

The  girls  enter  from  the  right  of  the  stage;    the  boys 
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from  the  left.  They  skip  past  each  other  around  the  stage 
until  they  meet  at  the  center  back  of  the  stage.  Here  they 
take  hold  of  hands  and  skip  two  by  two  to  the  front,  where 
they  break  ranks,  skipping  to  tiie  rear  again.  This  is 
repeated.  The  third  time,  when  they  reach  the  center  front, 
the  couples  alternate,  the  first  couple  skips  to  the  right, 
the  second  to  the  left  and  so  on.  The  couples  then  skip  to 
the  center  back  of  the  stage  and  repeat.  After  this  they  form 
a  large  circle,  dancing  all  around  the  stage.  They  next 
break  into  three  groups  of  four  each,  one  group  in  the  center 
front  of  the  stage  and  one  farther  back  on  each  side.  The 
couples  turn  and  join  right  hands  diagonally.  Each  child 
should  have  the  right  shoulder  toward  the  center  of  the 
circle.  At  a  chord  on  the  piano,  all  dance  to  the  right  for 
eight  counts;  they  then  drop  hands  and  each  one  bows  to 
his  partner;  they  turn,  join  left  hands,  and  repeat  to  the 
left  for  eight  counts  (windmill  dance).  At  the  conclusion 
of  this,  a  large  circle  is  formed  again;  they  dance  to  the 
center  back  of  the  stage;  then  toward  the  front,  forming 
two  lines  facing  front  (boys  on  one  side,  girls  on  the  other). 
The  flowers  are  held  high  toward  partners.  This  first 
dance  is  to  represent  the  Last  of  Summer  and  is  for  second 
and  third  grade  pupils. 

The  second  part  of  the  dance  is  to  represent  the  Begin- 
ning of  Autumn,  and  is  for  first  and  second  grade  pupils, 
Eight  small  girls  now  enter  and  dance  around  the  stage, 
then  between  the  two  lines  that  have  been  formed  by  the 
other  children.  Then  the  children  in  the  first  part  of  the 
dance  skip  off  the  stage,  leaving  the  others  to  dance  around 
the  stage  scattering  autumn  leaves. 

The  eight  girls  in  the  last  part  of  the  dance  wear  surplices 
of  the  brown  autumn  crepe  paper  over  their  white  dresses, 
and  on  their  heads  they  wear  bands  covered  with  autumn 
leaves.  They  hold  up  the  front  of  their  crepe  paper  dresses 
full  of  autumn  leaves,  which  they  scatter  over  the  stage  as 
they  dance. 

II    Lessons  of  Little  Indian  Children 
(First   and  Second  Grade  pupils.    Two  older  children 
for  Indian  teachers.) 

Branches  of  autumn  leaves  may  be  placed  around  the 
stage  or  the  school-room  may  be  decorated  with  the  branches 
if  the  exercises  are  given  there;  two  or  three  logs  may  be 
used  for  seats;  and  wood  arranged  with  red  lights  to  look 
like  a  fire  in  the  center. 

Lessons  of  Little  Indian  Boys 

a  Walking  Indian  file  One  large  boy  and  five  or  more 
very  small  ones,  all  dressed  in  Indian  suits.  The  large 
boy  has  a  pouch  full  of  arrows  and  near  him  on  the  stage 
are  placed  his  bow  and  tomahawk. 


The  little  boys  are  grouped  about  the  larger  one  when 
the  curtain  rises.  The  large  boy  first  shows  the  small  ones 
how  to  stand  up  very  straight  (this  may  be  omitted); 
then  he  walks  across  the  stage  or  room,  showing  the  small 
Indian  boys  how  to  walk  as  Indians  should.  When  he 
returns  across  the  stage,  he  points  to  the  smallest  Indian 
boy  to  follow  him  and  the  boy  follows  across  the  stage. 
The  little  Indian  keeps  his  eyes  on  the  larger  one  and  tries 
to  walk  just  as  he  does.  After  these  two  have  crossed 
the  stage,  another  little  Indian  boy  follows,  and  so  on 
until  all  the  small  boys  are  following  the  large  one  and 
trying  to  learn  to  walk,  just  as  he  does.  Then  the  large 
Indian  stands  a  little  back  and  watches  the  little  Indians 
walk  across  the  stage  to  see  if  they  do  it  right.  Each  boy 
must  stand  as  straight  as  possible  and  follow  exactly  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  one  in  front  of  him. 

b  Shooting  with  bow  and  arrow.  After  this  all  the  Indian 
boys  form  a  group  again  in  the  center  of  the  stage;  the  large 
boy  takes  his  bow  and  arrow,. kneels,  and  shows  the  little 
boys  how  to  shoot  with  it.  Each  little  Indian  boy  in  turn 
kneels  and  pretends  to  shoot.  The  larger  boy  shows  some 
of  them  again  or  helps  them.  He  shows  how  to  aim  at 
some  particular  object  and  he  may  show  them  also  how  to 
hide  behind  a  tree,  log,  or  some  other  object.  As  the  little 
boys  are  supposed  to  be  having  lessons,  they  are  not  ex- 
pected to  do  very  well  at  first. 

c  Using  tomahawk.  The  older  boy  puts  down  his  bow 
and  arrow,  takes  his  tomahawk,  whirls  it  around  his  head,* 
and  holds  it  poised  as  if  to  throw.  The  little  Indians 
practice  this  also  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bow  and 
arrow.  This  is  more  difficult  and  the  boys  require  more 
help  than  in  regard  to  the  bow  and  arrow. 

The  tomahawks  may  be  made  of  wood  by  the  older  boys. 
Many  boys  have  Indian  suits  and  bows  and  arrows. 

d  Giving  the  warwhoop.  The  older  boy  gives  the  war- 
whoop  a  number  of  times,  the  little  boys  listening  intently. 
Then  one  of  the  little  boys  tries  it.  The  older  boy  repeats 
and  has  other  little  boys  give  it. 

2    Lessons  of  Little  Indian  Girls 

a  Making  clay  dishes.  An  older  girl  and  hve  or  more 
littlfe  girls.  The  Indian  costumes  for  Uie  girls  may  be  made 
of  brown  crepe  paper,  trimmed  with  fringe  of  red  or  blue 
crepe  paper.  The  bands  for  the  heads  may  be  made  of 
cardboard  covered  with  brown  crepe  paper  and  having  red 
or  blue  feathers  made  from  the  paper. 

The  older  girl  moulds  some  clay  into  the  form  of  a  rude 
dish;  she  shows  it  to  the  little  Indian  girls;  then  places  it 
before  the  fire.  The  little  girls  watch  the  older  one  as  she 
moulds  the  dish.  After  this  the  little  Indians  are  given 
pieces  of  clay  and  they  try  to  make  dishes  also.    The  In- 
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dian  teacher  goes  from  one  to  another  showing  and  helping 
them.  When  the  other  dishes  are  finished  they  are  also 
placed  before  the  fire. 

b  Cooking.  For  the  second  lesson  a  log  hollowed  out 
and  a  pestle  made  of  wood  are  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
stage.  Ears  of  Indian  com  are  placed  near,  and  some  of 
the  corn  is  put  in  the  hollow  of  the  log.  The  older  girl 
or  teacher  takes  the  pestle  and  pounds  the  Indian  com; 
she  shows  the  Indian  girls  when  it  is  fine  enough,  and  then 
lets  each  in  turn  pound  a  little  com.  The  lesson  may  be 
continued  to  the  making  of  the  Indian  cakes  or  other  forms 
of  Indian  cooking  may  be  introduced  instead  of  the  on^ 
given  here. 

c  Making  baskets.  For  the  third  lesson  all  the  Indian 
girls  are  seated  in  a  group  and  the  older  one  is  showing 
the  others  how  to  make  baskets. 

3    A  n  Indian  Legend  told  to  the  Little  Indian  Children 

All  the  little  Indian  boys  and  girls  are  grouped  about 
some  older  person  dressed  in  Indian  costimie.  An  Indian 
legend  is  told  to. the  children  by  the  older  person. 

(Of  course,  if  this  is  given  for  an  entertainment,  the  story 
teller  is  jeally  talking  to  the  whole  audience,  while  pretend- 
ing to  be  simply  telling  the  legend  to  the  children.  The 
group  listening  on  the  stage  is  used  for  tableau  effect.) 

These  lessons  of  the  little  Indian  children  may  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  regular  school-room  work  instead 
of  as  part  of  an  entertainment. 

Ill    The  Story  of  Columbus  Illustrated 

(First  and  Second  Grade  Pupils) 

There  are  nine  children,  besides  the  queen's  page,  in 
this  exercise.  They  come  to  the  center  of  the  stage  one 
by  one;  give  short  statements  explaining  what  they  illus- 
trate in  the  story  of  Columbus;  and  then  go  to  positions 
so  that  at  the  end  they  form  a  semi-circle. 

1  A  little  boy.  He  carries  a  map  which  is  drawn 
from  one  of  the  time  of  Columbus.  He  shows  the  map 
to  the  audience  and  says: 

When  Columbus  was  a  little  boy  he  lived  across  the  water 
in  the  beautiful  country  of  Italy.  He  loved  the  sea,  so 
his  father  sent  him  to  school  to  leam  to  be  a  sailor.  He 
drew  many  maps. 

2  A  little  girl.  She  carries  an  enlarged  drawing  of  a 
picture  found  in  Wilson's  "  Historical  Reader  " ;  this  picture 
shows  what  the  people  believed  about  the  dreadful  monsters 
that  lived  in  the  ocean.    She  says: 

At  this  time  the  people  were  afraid  to  go  far  on  the  ocean, 
because  they  believed  that  dreadful  monsters  like  this 
(shows  drawing)  lived  in  the  ocean. 


3  A  little  boy.  He  is  dressed  in  full  black  bloomers, 
slashed  with  red  and  has  a  black  cape,  lined  with  blue. 
He  carries  a  plumed  hat  in  his  hand  and  represents  Colum- 
bus.   He  says: 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  sea.  If  I  had  a  ship,  I  would  sail 
across  the  ocean;  but  no  one  will  help  me. 

4  A  little  boy  dressed  in  the  long  black  costume  of  a 
monk  and  carrying  a  small  cross  comes  upon  the  stage 
next.    He  says: 

Most  of  the  churchmen  laugh  at  Columbus;  but  I  be- 
lieve in  him.  I  will. ask  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  to  give 
him  a  ship. 

5  A  little  girl  representing  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 
She  is  dressed  in  a  costume  of  red  cheese  cloth,  trimmed 
with  ermine  and  wears  a  crown  of  gilt  trimmed  with  jewels. 
Her  page  is  a  little  kindergarten  boy,  dressed  in  white  cap 
and  cape. 

Qewels  may  be  cut  from  bright  colored  pieces  of  glazed 
paper.  The  ermine  is  made  of  strips  of  cotton  upon  which 
little  black  pieces  of  cloth  are  sewed.) 

The  Queen  says:  "I  will  help  you,  Columbus,  even  if  I 
have  to  sell  all  my  jewels." 

6  A  boy,  representing  a  sailor.  He  is  dressed  in  blue 
suit  and  wears  a  blue  sailor  cap.  He  carries  a  small  sail- 
boat and  says: 

It  was  only  a  small  ship  that  we  had  and  we  were 
afraid,  for  we  sailed  for  a  long,  long  time  before  we  saw 
land. 

7  A  little  boy  dressed  in  an  Indian  suit  and  carrying  a 
%  small  Indian  canoe.    He  says:    "Columbus  saw  some  of 

my  people  in  the  new  coimtry  he  discovered." 

8  A  little  girl  carrymg  a  Spanish  flag,  of  the  time  of 
Columbus.  She  says:  "  Now,  Columbus  had  brought  with 
him  a  Spanish  flag,  and  when  the  men  were  landed,  he 
raised  the  flag." 

9  A  boy  carrying  a  white  banner,  upon  which  in  gilt 
is  October  12,  1492.  He  gives  the  following  quotation 
from  Lowell: 

"One  poor  day! 
Think  whose  and  not  how  short  it  is! 
It  is  God's  day!    It  is  Colimibus's. 
One  day  with  life  and  heart  is  more  than  time  enough  to 
found  a  world." 

Music 

Autunm  Song. 

Indian  Lullaby. 

Indian  Summer  (Third  Grade). 

(The  children  who  sing  the  "Indian  Summer"  wear  white  dresses 
and  high  head  pieces  upon  which  are  Indian  ^rmbols.) 


Singing  an  Indian  Song 
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Columbus 
Margrete  L.  Petersen 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

IN  the  early  days  of  September  the  teacher  began  to 
develop  the  story  of  Columbus,  which  is  so  rich  in 
material  from  beginning  to  end. 
She  had  brought  to  school  a  beautifully  illustrated 
volume  of  Irving^s  "Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,"  which 
she  showed  to  the  children.  They  became  much  interested 
in  the  pictures,  and  soon  began  to  ask  questions, 
a  signal  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  telling  this  most 
fascinating  story.  Each  day,  a  bit  of  the  history  was 
told  or  read  to  the  children,  until  they  seemed  to  be 
living  in  those  stirring  times.  The  stories  the  first  wee^; 
dwelt  upon  the  childhood  and  early  life  of  Columlus. 
Children  for  the  most  part  love  stories  of  the  childhood  of 
great  men,  and  these  children  were  not  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  for  they  fairly  revelled  in  these  stories.  And  the  lan- 
guage lessons,  both  oral  and  written,  were  periods  of  joy. 
During  the  rest  period  the  children  especially  enjoyed 
the  dramatization  of  this  bit  of  history;  there  wa^  not  a 
child  who  did  not  covet  the  honor  of  being  chosen  to  act 
the  part  of  the  boy  Columbus,  to  sit  oi>^he  wharf  and  chat 
to  the  sailors  and  some  of  the  conversations -were  original* 
in  the  extreme. 

The  following  week  the  teacher  continued  the  stories. 
His  childhood  was  left  behind  and  the  story  of  his  aims 
and  purpose  in  life  was  presented,  followed  closely  by  his 
wanderings  in  search  of  aid  for  his  gteat  undertakings. 

The  children  illustrated  this  part  of  his  life  by  drawings 
and  paper  cuttingj^j  The  third  week,  the  stories  became 
even  more  thrilling,  as  the  voyages  of  Columbus  were 
related.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  children  were  taught 
thfe  little  poem,  **Try  Again";    also  the  following  song: 

Columbus  sailed  across  the  sea, 
And  found  this  land  for  you  and  me; 
Three  lonely  ships  beneath  the  sky. 
The  ocean  sang  a  lullaby; 
God  held  the  stars  like  candles  bright, 
To  guide  Columbus  through  the  night. 


The  sailors  feared  the  great  unknown, 
But  he  with  faith  stood  firm  alone; 
His  sturdy  courage  day  by  day. 
Braved  anxious  doubt  and  long  delay; 
He  kept  the  course  with  sturdy  hand, . 
Until  afar  he  sighted  land. 

(The  music  may  be  found  in  "The  Child's  Garden  of  Songs.") 

For  busy  work,  each  child  made  Columbus'  three  ships, 
sailing  away  on  the  dark  blue  ocean;  these  were  made  as 
follows: 

Each  child  was  given  a  piece  of  white  drawing  paper 
10  X  12",  which  they  painted  all  over,  an  even  blue,  after- 
wards putting  in  a  few  dashes  of  green  and  here  and  there 
a  touch  of  darker  blue  to  make  it  look  as  much  as  possible 
like  the  rough  ocean;  these  papers  were  then  pasted  upon 
pieces  of  cardboard  of  the  same  size,  three  slits  about  an 
inch  in  length  were  cut  in  each.  Then  ships  were  cut 
from  black  paper  and  rigged  with  white  sails  and  a  tiny 
Spanish  flag  of  red  and  yellow.  The  ships  were  made  with 
standards  to  fit  into  the  slits  made  in  the  cardboard  ocean; 
when  these  standards  were  bent  and  pasted  firmly  in  place, 
the  boats  stood  in  an  upright  position.  Each  child  was 
allowed  to  carry  his  home,  where,  in  most  cases,  they  can 
still  bp  found,  being  considered  by  the  parents  works  of 
art. 

Later  work,  of  constructing  ships  to  be  used  on  the  sand- 
table  was  commenced.  These  proved  rather  difl&cult,  and 
though  many  were  made  only  three  were  chosen ,  but  these 
three  were  worm  being  proud  of,  as  their  owners  certainly 
were. 

These  ships  made  from  dark  brown  construction  paper 
had  flat  bottoms.  The  masts  were  thrust  into  large  corks 
and  these  glued  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship;  the  sails  cut 
from  white  drawing  paper  had  tiny  horizontal  slits  cut  in 
them  in  order  to  fasten  them  to  the  masts.  After  this  the 
sand-board  was  cleared  pf  sand  and  entirely  covered  with 
blue-green  ..paper,  which  had  been  crushed  into  a  ball  and 
only  partly  smoothed  out;  these  wrinkles  in  the  paper 
formed  the  waves  in  the  ocean,  on  the  crest  of  which 
small  tufts  of  cotton  batting  were,  pasted  as  white  caps. 
Oi^.^his  rough  and  turbulent  ocean  the  "Three  Ships  of 
GoAimbus"  were  firmly  fastened  with  thumb  tacks.  Now, 
iildeed,  did  the  children  more  than  ever  realize  how  brave 
Columbus  must  have  been  to  attemi^t^to  cros^  such  an 
unknown  expanse  of  water..^.^^^  ^^  GOOgk 
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Story  of  Columbus  —  Primary  Educatiotty  October,  1908. 


When  the  twelfth  day  of  October  arrived,  the  children 
dramatized  the  entire  story  of  Columbus  to  a  very  select 
audience,  consisting  of  Grade  3,  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
Who  can  fathom  the  joy  those  wee  tots  experienced  that 
afternoon,  a  joy  they  will  remember  when  many  other 
things  have  been  forgotten. 

As  the  tiny  queen,  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully dressed  in  a  flowing  white  garment, 

several  sizes  too  large,  belonging  probably 

to  some  older  member  of  the  family,  and 

bedecked  with  a  wonderful  gilt  crown  and 

countless  strings  of  beads,  rings,  bracelets 

and     pins,    doubtless    borrowed   for    the 

€x:casion,  from   her    less   fortimate    play- 
mates,   was  escorted    to  the    improvised 

throne  by  the  king,  equally  wonderful  in 

app>earance,  the  applause  was  hearty  and 

deserving. 

There  was  not  a  dull  moment,  and  ex- 
citement ran  high,  from  the  minute  when 

Columbus,  taking  his  Small  son  by   the 

band,  started  outJn  search  of  aid,  until 

the  triumphant  nfoment,  when  he  stepped 

from    his   ship   (formed    of    kindergarten 

chairs)  upon  the  new  land  of  his  discovery 

and  set  up  the  Spanish  emblem  in  honor  of 

King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella. 
It   was  considered  by  all   a   half  hoiu* 

sj>ent  with  profit  and  enjoyment. 

3ooks  used 

Irving's  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 
Stories  of  American  History  for  Youngest 

Readers. 
American  History  Stories — Columbus  — 

Primary  Education,  September,  1903. 


The  Fairies'  Airships 

A  Fall  Game 
Martha  Burr  Banks 

(The  verses  are  sung  in  the  Circle  and  at  the  chorus  the  children 
separate  and  float  about  the  room  with  their  arms  outspread.  Music : 
"Twickenham  Ferry";  "Flag  of  the  Free,"  Song  Collection,  No.  1; 
page  9.) 

Ho,  ho,  elves  and  fairies!  menls  airships  are  clever, 
But  we  have  had  aeroplanes  almost  forever;     . 
We've  many  a  model  that's  pretty  and  airy, 
And  every  ship  holds  fin  adventuresome  fairy. 

Chorus 
Sing  ho!  sing  hey!  when  the  breezes  play 
Off  go  the  fairy  folk  gladsome  and  ga^y; 
Sing  ho!  sing  hey!  on  a  sunny  day 
Over  the  fields  they  sail  away. 

{Repeat) 

On  the  dandelion  seeds  we  can  voyage  together, 
Or  on  fluff  of  the  milkweed,  afloat  in  fall  weather; 
Or  on  wings  of  the  thistle-tops  often  we're  riding. 
Or  on  down  of  the  ^t-tail  or  clematis  gliding. 

Chorus      "'**• 

Sing  ho!  sing  hey,  etc. 

Oh,  our  airships,  our  fair  ships,  are  better  than  any, 
For  they're  always  in  order  and  cost  not  a  penny; 
If  the  children  keep  watch,  they  may  see  many  flying, 
And  maybe  the  fairies  they'll  also  be  spying. 

Chorus 

Sing  hoi    sing  hey*    etc. 


Saib  for  Columbus'  Ship^ijgj^j^ecl  bv 


■^:?:(i:--^. 


*The  LitUe  Red  Hen" 


The  Story  Pictuke  k 
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PLAYS   AND   PAGEANTS     II 


The  Little  Red  Hen 

(A  liule  girl  isj  the  Utile  Red  Hen.  She  has  five  tiny  chickens,  who 
do  as  she  asks  I  hem  a^nd  follow  her  motion*  at  other  limt^t  but  ^  ho 
need  say  nothing,  unless  iho'  recite  some  nf  the  Utile  verses  with  her. 
A  little  boy  is  the  Rat.  another  the  Pigr,  and  a  playful  little  gir!  i&  the 
Cat-  If  desired  to  use  more  children,  choose  others  to  be  tiny  rats, 
pigs,  and  cats,  and  let  them  t  mi  late  molions  of  the  larger  ones.  A  nunge 
places  for  the  yard  where  the  seed  is  found;  for  the  field  where  it  is 
planted  and  gathered;  for  the  mill  where  it  h  ground;  and  for  the 
kitchen  where  the  fiour  h  made  into  bread.  Throughout  play»  the 
Cat,  Rat  and  Pig  must  be  as  natural  as  possible^  the  Cat  chasing 
the  Rat,  etc.) 

Lit  tie  Red  Hen  (ducking  aboiU  ike  yard  with  her  five  chteks 
and  finding  a  wheai  seed)  Oh  see,  chicks,  what  I  have 
found!  Cotite  quick,  Rat  and  Cat  and  little  Pig,  just  Sfr 
what  Fve  found  1  (They  gather  about  her  umideringiy.) 
A  real  little  wheat  seed  —  now,  who  will  help  me  plant  it? 

Pig  {lazily  drawing  hack)     I  won^t. 
Cat  {as  above)    I  won't. 
Cat  {as  above)    I  won't. 

Little  Red  Hen  {eagerly)  Then  I  will.  I'll  plant  it  in 
the  field  over  there.     {To  chickens.) 

Come,  Chickawee  and  Chickadee, 
And  other  chickens,  one,  two,  three, 
Come,  plant  the  little  seed  with  me! 

{While  others  look  on,  Little  Red  Hen  and  chicks  run  to 
the  fieldy  clucking  joyously,) 

Little  Red  Hen  {as  she  carefully  makes  a  hole  and  plants  seeds) 
The  wind  will  blow,  the  sunbeams  glow. 
The  merry  raindrops  come  and  go. 
And  soon  a  stalk  of  wheat  will  grow! 

{While  all  watch  breathlessly ^  the  stalk-  of  wheat  may  seem 
0  grow,  like  Jack^s  Beanstalk,) 

Little  Red  Hen  Oh,  oh,  oh  —  just  see  the  stalk  of  wheat 
grow.    It's  like  Jack's  beanstalk,  growing  up  in  a  minute 


or  two.     And   it's   covered  with  little  ripe  wheat  seeds. 
Come,  Rat;   come.  Cat;    come,  little  fat  Pig  —  who  wiU 

help  me  gather  it? 

{Rot,  Cat,  and  Pig  one  after  another  refuse,  as  before*) 

Little  Red  Hm  {gaily)      Then  I  vdW, 

Go,  Chickawee  and  Chickadee, 
And  other  chickens,  one^  two,  three, 
Go  get  a  good  strong  bag  for  mr ! 

f  C A  icks  all  run  for  a  ha  g  wh  ic  ft  thryHragJo  the  ji  fid .  Then 
all  i^athtr  the  grain,) 

Little  Red  Urn  {when  grain  is  gathered) 
Now  it  must  go  to  the  mill. 
The  mi!!- wheel  round  and  round  will  wind. 
The  wheat  all  into  flour  'twiii  gnnd. 
The  finest,  whitest  flour,  you'll  find! 

Come,  Rat,  come.  Cat,  ccmie,  little  fat  Pig,  who  will  cany 
the  wheat  to  mill? 

{Rat,  Cfil,  and  Pig  all  refuse  as  before,) 

LUtleRedHen    Then  I  will. 

Come,  Chickawee  and  Chickadee, 
And  other  chickens,  one,  two,  three. 
You  all  shall  go  to  mill  with  me. 

{She  harnesses  her  chicks  to  a  little  cart,  puts  in  the  bag 
of  grain,  and  walking  beside  the  cart  drives  them  to  milly 
others  watching  them  unlit  they  are  out  of  sight.  At  the  mill, 
all  saying  verse,  "  The  mill-wheel  round  and  round  will  wind,^^ 
Hen  and  chicks  imitate  mill-wheel  and  grind  the  grain  inlo 
flour.  Then  they  put  the  sack  of  flour  in  the  cart  and  draw  it 
back  home,) 

Little  Red  Hen  {showing  sack  of  flour  to  others)    Now, 
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we  have  some  nice  flour  —  we  can  make  nice  bread.  Come, 
Cat,  come,  Rat,  come,  little  fat  Pig,  who  will  help  me  make 
the  bread? 

(Rat,  Cat,  and  Fig  all  refuse  as  before,) 

LMe  Red  Hen.    Then  I  will. 

Go,  Chickawee  and  Chickadee, 
And  other  chickens,  one,  two,  three. 
Go  get  the  baking  things  for  me! 

(Ckicks  fly  about,  getting  pan,  spoon,  sieve,  etc,,  showing 
what  they  get  by  clever  pantomime;  bring  them  to  Little  Red 
Hen,  who  sets  to  work  and  makes  the  bread.  She  mixes,  kneads 
and  puts  it  into  tins.     Then  she  puts  them  into  the  oven,) 

Little  Red  Hen  (as  she  waits  for  bread  to  bake) 
The  little  seed  turned  into  wheat. 
The  wheat  made  flour  so  fine  and  sweet, 
The  flour  makes  bread  for  us  to  eat! 

(She  tries  the  bread  and  finds  it  done,  takes  it  out  with  a 
flourish  and  puts  it  on  table,) 

Little  Red  Hen  It's  done  —  just  see  my  bread!  See, 
Rat  and  Cat  and  little  fat  Pig.  Did  you  ever  see  nicer 
bread?  (She  motions  as  if  to  cut  it.)  Who  will  help  eat 
it? 

Rat  (sniffing  and  coming  near)    I  will. 

Cat  (just  behind,  eagerly)    O,  I  will! 

Fig  (greedily,  pushing  others  aside)    Oh,  I  will,  I  will! 

Little  Red  Hen  (cutting  bread,  smilingly)  Oh,  no,  you 
ijvon't,  you  lazy  Rat,  you  lazy  Cat,  you  lazy  Pig!  You 
ijvouldn't  help  plant  the  seed,  you  wouldn't  help  take  the 
wheat  to  mill,  you  wouldn't  help  make  the  bread.  You 
wouldn't  work  —  you  shall  not  eat.     (To  chicks.) 

Come,  Chickawee  and  Chickadee, 
And  other  chickens,  one,  two,  three. 
Come,  eat  this  nice  fresh  bread  with  me! 

(They  begin  to  eat;  others  looking  on  wistfully.) 


The  Wishes  that  Came  True 

Alice  E.  Allen 

The  following  little  play  is  based  upon  the  well-known  fairv  tale 
of  "The  Golden  Rod  and  Asters/'  but  is  given  a  new  and  nappy 
ending. 

The  platfonn  becomes  the  home  of  the  Little  Old  Lady  of  Wishes. 
The  Little  Old  Lady  herself  occupies  the  center  of  the  space,  seated 
in  a  small  chair.    Her  spinning  is  done  in  pantomime. 

Her  apples  and  drinking-cups  are  real,  if  desired,  or  may  be  imagin- 
ary. As  many  little  boys,  as  desired,  led  by  Sun  Locks,  and  the  same 
number  of  little  girls,  led  by  Star  Eyes,  come  through  the  door  of  the 
room  toward  the  platform.  Until  the  Little  Old  Lady's  wand  makes 
these  children  into  Flowers,  they  carry,  unseen,  plumes  of  crinkled 
yellow  paper  to  represent  golden-rod  and  stars  of  purple  paper  to 
represent  asters.  Of  course,  if  it  is  possible,  the  real  flowers  should 
be  used  —  wild  asters  preferred. 

Sun  Locks  (waving  his  hand  toward  the  platform)  Oh, 
let's  clhnb  Wishing  Hill  and  visit  the  Little  Old  Lady  of 
Wishes! 

Different  children  (gaily)    Oh,  let's!    What  fun!  etc. 

Star  Eyes  (thoughtfully)  We  must  get  our  wishes  ready. 
They  say  she  can  make  any  wish  come  true! 

(Children  take  pretty  attitudes  and  one  after  another  tell 
what  wish  they  will  make.) 

Sun  Locks    I  know  what  I  wish  — 

All    Oh  what  —  what  do  you  wish.  Sun  Locks? 

Sun  Locks    To  be  a  sunbeam  —  I'd  run  into  all  the  dark 

spots  and  say,  "Ho,  there  —  you  just  can't  help  shining, 

now  I'm  here!" 

("//  /  Were  a  Sunbeam/^  or  any  song  of  sunshine,  may  be 
prettily  introduced  here.) 

Star  Eyes  (dreamily)  I'd  like  to  be  a  Star  —  an  earth- 
star,  not  a  sky-star.  I'd  run  into  the  shadows  and  say, 
''You  can't  help  twinkling,  now  I'm  here!"  And  I'd 
twinkle,  twinkle,  twinkle,  till  everything  twinkled  with  me. 

(**  Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star,'*  or  any  song  of  stars^ 
may  be  prettily  introduced  here.) 

Sun  Locks  Well,  we've  all  told  our  wishes  —  now,  let's 
go  up  Wishing  Hill  and  ask  for  them  to  come  true. 

Children  (crowding  about  him  and  Star  Eyes)  You  go,^ 
Sun  Locks.    And  you.  Star  Eyes.    Ask  the  Little  Old  Lady^ 
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to  make  Sunbeams  and  Stars  of  us  all  so  that  we  can  set 
the  old  world  sparkling  and  twinkling  with  good  cheer. 

Sun  Locks  and  Star  Eyes  (gayly)  All  right  —  you  wait 
here  for  us  —  and  keep  right  on  wishing! 

(CkUdren  take  positions  here  and  there,  so  that  when  they 
are  turned  into  flowers,  they  will  be  most  effective.  Sun  Locks 
and  Star  Eyes,  laughing  and  hand  in  hand,  go  up  the  hill. 
They  come  soon  to  the  drinking-cups  about  Wishing  Spring.) 

Sun  Locks  Oh,  let^s  have  a  drink  of  this  lovely  sparkling 
water.     It  looks  as  if  it  had  sunbeams  in  it  — 

Star  Eyes  And  stars  too.  {As  both  take  long  drinks)  It 
tastes  as  if  it  came  from  Fairy  Land.  {Both  run  along  and 
come  to  the  apples  lying  on  the  ground.)  Oh,  see  the  beautiful 
apples,  lying  there  just  for  us! 

Sun  Locks  Vm  hungry,  aren't  you?  Let's  eat  some. 
{Tasting  one)  Oh,  but  they're  sweet,  Star  Eyes  —  just  as 
if  they  grew  in  Fairy  Land.  {Both  run  on,  until  they  hear 
the  sound  of  the  Old  Lady's  humming,  which  imitates  spin- 
ning  wheel^    Hush,  what  is  that? 

Star  Eyes  {softly)  It's  the  whirr-rr  of  the  Little  Old 
Lady's  spinning  wheel.  She  spins  dreams,  they  say,  out 
of  dewdrops  and  simshine  and  rainbows  —  oh,  I  wish  she'd 
give  me  just  one  dream  to  keep! 

Old  Lady  {who  has  been  watching  them  closely,  hobbles 
t&ward  them,  waving  her  wand  angrily)    What  are  you  doing 

—  eating  apples  —  and  drinking  water  from  the  Wishing 
Spring? 

Sun  Locks  {eagerly)    Oh,  we  didn't  know  you  would  care 

—  we  thought  Uie  cups  were  left  there  so  little  children 
could  drink. 

Star  Eyes  {sweetly)  Oh,  please  forgive  us  —  the  apples 
lay  there  on  the  ground,  and  — 

Old  Lady  {angrily  interrupting)  Well,  but  what  are  you 
doing  here  on  my  Wishing  Hill  anyway? 

Star  Eyes  {much  hurt)  Why,  we  supposed  you'd  be  glad 
to  have  us  come! 

Sun  Locl^s  We  came  to  ask  you  to  grant  our  wishes  — 
won't  you,  please? 

Old  Lady  {crossly)  Wishes?  Children  are  always  mak- 
ing foolish  wishes. 

Sun  Locks  {eagerly)  Ours  aren't  foolish.  {He  comes 
toward  her,  holding  out  his  hands.)  Just  listen  —  all  the 
little  boys  down  there  want  to  be  sunbeams  to  make  the 
world  shine! 

Star  Eyes  {softly)  And  all  the  little  girls  want  to  be 
stars  —  a  kind  that  can  twinkle  on  earth  and  make  it 
brighter! 

Both  (holding  out  hands  and  standing  just  in  front  of  the 
<M  Lady)  Dear  Little  Old  Lady  of  Wishes,  won't  you 
please  grant  just  this  one  little  wish? 

Old  Lady  {to  herself)  A  good  idea  —  if  they  were  turned 
into  sunbeam-flowers  and  star-flowers,  they  would  no  longer 
bother  me,  forever  asking  for  foolish  wishes  to  come  true. 
(To  Star  Eyes  and  Sun  Locks)  Yes  —  stand  just  where 
you  are  —  your  wish  is  granted!  {As  the  children  smile 
up  at  her,  she  lifts  her  wand  and  they  and  all  the  other  children 
become  goldenrod  and  asters  —  that  is,  they  lift  their  flowers 
end  stand  stiff  and  straight.  Old  Lady  hobbles  back  to 
her  chair,  chuckling  unpleasantly,  and  begins  to  spin.)  There, 
now  —  there'll  be  no  more  feet  spoiling  my  grass,  no  mpre 
voices  asking  me  for  silly  wishes,  no  more  taking  spring- 
water  and  apples.  Yet  see  {she  learns  over  her  wheel  and 
looks  at  the  children)  how  bright  they  are  —  they  are  like 
simbeams   and  stars! 

{Flowers  sway  lightly  as  if  in  wind;  softly  at  first,  then  more 
clearly,  to  music,  if  possible,  they  say  or  sing  the  verses  below. 
The  Old  Lady  leans  farther  and  farther  over  her  wheel  —  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  children.) 

Pretty  star-like  asters. 

Sunny  goldenrod. 
Growing  on  the  hillside  steep. 
And  in  meadows  broad. 

{Old  Lady  gets  to  her  feet.  Half  unconsciously  as  she 
spins,  she  begins  to  sway  in  time  with  children.) 


Gold  and  purple  flowers, 

Very  small  they  are. 
Yet  each  lifts  a  golden  torch 

Or  a  shining  star. 

{During  first  two  lines  of  next  stanza,  Old  Lady  begins  to 
smile.  During  last  two,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  begins  to  say 
the  words  with  the  children.) 

Golden  rod  and  asters, 

Happy  work  they  share. 
Bring,  with  sunbeams  and  with  stars. 

Good  cheer  everywhere! 

Old  Lady  {as  song  ceases)  What  have  those  flower- 
children  done  to  me?  I  feel  young.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to 
be  happy.  They  seem  happy.  I'll  ask  them  how.  {She 
puts  hands  around  her  mouth  and  calls  cheerily)  Children  I 
Children!  {No  answer  —  the  flowers  sway  prettily  in  the 
wind.)  Why,  where  are  all  the  children?  Oh,  the  pity — 
I  turned  them  all  into  flowers.  Flowers  are  all  well 
enough  —  but  children  —  why,  the  world  can't  get  along 
without  them!  Where  is  my  wand?  (She  seizes  it  arid 
waves  it  over  the  hilltop.  Children  drop  their  plumes  and 
stars  —  and  become  children  again.) 

Sun  Locks  {rubbing  his  eyes)    Oh,  what  a  pretty  dream! 

Star  Eyes  {drowsily)  Oh,  and  there  was  a  song  in  mine. 
Wait!  {She  begins  to  hum  sdftly.  Sun  Locks  joins,  then  all 
the  children.) 

Old  Lady  {holding  out  her  hands)  Come,  children,  drink 
of  the  Wishing  Well  —  eat  of  the  pretty  fruit! 

Children  {all  eagerly  running  toward  her)  Will  they  bring 
our  wishes  true? 

Old  Lady  {drawing  the  smallest  into  her  arms,  while  the 
others  cluster  about)  Show  me  how  to  be  happy.  Where  do 
ypu  begin?" 

All  {in  great  surprise)    You? 

Sun  Locks  You  can't  help  being  happy,  dear  Little  Old 
Lady  of  Wishes,  'cause  you've  made  us  so  happy! 

Star  Eyes    Oh,  you  must  be  happy ! 

All    Aren't    you? 

Old  Lady  Bless  me  —  why,  I  believe  I  am!  {She 
catches  up  her  wand.)  Let's  go  quickly  —  and  make  good 
cheer  everyw^here! 

The  Landing  of  Columbus 

A  Play  for  Third  Grade  Children 

Characters 
Columbus 

Ferdinand,  King  of  S{>ain 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain 
Sailors 
Indians 

People  who  crowd  down  lo  the  wharves 
Courtiers 
Monk 

Scene  I 

{Columbus  watching  sailors  unload  ships.) 

Columbus    Let  me  help  unload  your  ships. 

Sailor    All*  right,  Columbus,  go  ahead. 

Columbus  {helping  unload)  Where  did  all  these  silks 
and  spices  come  from? 

SaUor  {pausing  in  work  to  answer)  They  came  from  the 
Indies. 

Columbus  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  the  journey? 

Sailor  Oh,  a  long,  long  time.  If  we  sailed  too  far,  we 
should  sail  off  the  edge  of  the  earth,  down  into  nowhere. 
And  then  there  are  dragons  and  sea-serpents  out  there  too 
—  aren't  there?     {Turning  to  other  sailors.) 

All    Yes,  great  big  ones! 

Columbus    I  don't  be  ieve  that  the  earth  is  flat. 

Sailors  {in  unison)  Anyone  can  see  for  himself  that  the 
earth  is  flat. 

Columbus  Well,  the  books  which  I  have  read  say  tliat 
the  earth  is  round  like  a  ball.    It  doesTnot  even  look  flat. 
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When  a  ship  sails  out  to  sea  it  seems  to  sail  down  over  a 
rounded  surface,  and  when  it  comes  back  it  is  the  tops  of  the 
masts  which  we  see  first.  When  I  am  a  man  I  shall  sail 
to  these  far-off  lands  and  see  for  myself  if  these  things  are 
true.  (Turns  and  walks  off.) 
Sailors  {shouling  after  him)    You're  crazy,  Columbus! 

Scene  n 

(Columbus,  a  man,  walking  along  dejectedly,  with  bent 
head,  carrying  his  maps  in  his  hand,  meets  a  monk.) 

Monk  Why  do  you  look  so  sad,  brother?  Can  I  not 
help  you? 

Columbus  For  many  years,  good  monk,  I  have  tried 
to  get  men  and  ships  so  that  I  might  sail  west  across  the 
ocean  and  discover  a  new  way  to  the  Indies.  But  people 
laugh  at  me.  They  call  me  crazy  and  madman  and 
nowhere  can  I  get  help. 

Monk  Come  wuth  me  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain. 
Perhaps  they  will  help  you.  {Columbus  and  monk  walk 
of  together.) 

{King  and  queen  seated  at  table,  surrounded  by  courtiers; 
enter  monk.) 

Monk  O  king,  I  have  here  a  man  who  can  bring  great 
riches  to  Spain.  I  pray  you  let  me  bring  him  before  you 
and  let  him  tell  his  story.  {King  assents  and  monk  brings 
Columbus  in.) 

Columbus  {spreading  out  maps)  By  sailing  w^est  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  discover  a  new  and  shorter  way  to  the 
Indies,  the  land  of  riches. 

Courtiers  {derisively)  Listen  to  the  madman  I  Columbus, 
you  are  surely  crazy!    A  new  way  to  the  Indies! 

King    It  can  do  no  great  harm  even  if  he  is  mistaken. 

Queen  And  if  he  is  right,  then  he  will  discover  a  new  way 
to  the  Spice  Islands;  think  how  much  time  and  money 
that  will  save. 

King  But  our  country  is  very  poor  now.  I  have  no 
money  to  give  you. 

Queen  I  will  sell  my  jewels,  and  you  shall  have  money 
for  your  men  and  ships. 

Columbus    Is  it  really  true?    Am  I  to  have  help  at  last? 

Scene  III 

{Columbus  setting  sail  for  the  unknoum  shores.  People 
crowding  the  wharves  to  see  him  depart.) 

First  Bystander  These  people  will  never  come  back. 
The  dragons  will  eat  them. 

Second  Bystander    Or  they  will  fall  off  the  edge. 

Third  Bystander  Be  brave,  obey  Columbus.  He  knows 
what  to  do. 


Fourth  Bystander  Think  of  the  glory  of  finding  a  short 
way  to  the  Spice  Islands. 

People  and  sailors  (cheering)  Long  live  Spain!  Long 
live  the  king !    Long  live  the  queen !    Long  live  Columbus  1 

(People  wave  farewell  and  go.) 

(Sailors  talk  and  gesture  among  themselves.) 

First  Sailor    Why  did  we  ever  come? 

Second  Sailor    Columbus  is  a  madman! 

Third  Sailor    Why  do  we  obey  him? 

Fourth  Sailor  Let  us  chain  him  up  and  take  him  back 
to  Spain. 

Fifth  Sailor    Let  uS  throw  him  overboard. 

Columbus  (calling  sailors  to  him)  We  cannot  be  far  from 
land.  Do  you  not  see  the  fresh  branches  of  trees  which 
float  by?  And  have  you  not  seen  the  small  birds  flying 
past?    Surely  small  birds  do  not  fly  far  from  land. 

Sailors  We  don't  care  where  we  are ;  we  want  to  go  back 
to  Spain. 

Columbus  Give  me  three  more  days.  If  we  do  not 
see  land  then  we  shall  turn  our  ships  toward  Spain  and  sail 
for  home.    I'll  give  a  prize  to  him  who  first  sees  land. 

All  (watching  for  land)    Land!    land!    land! 

(Sailors  pull  down  sails.  Jump  into  small  boats  and  row 
to  shore.) 

Scene  IV 

(The  Landing.  Indians  watching  from  woods,  Columbus 
planting  banner  of  Spain  in  sand,  sailors  kneeling.) 

Indian  Why  have  these  strange  canoes  come  to  our 
island? 

Second  Indian  Are  they  canoes  or  are  they  birds  with 
white  wings? 

Third  Indian  If  they  are  canoes  how  can  they  move 
across  the  waters  without  oars? 

Columbus  We  have  discovered  a  new  way  to  the  West 
Indies  and  if  we  have,  these  p)eople  are  Indians.  I  claim 
this  land  for  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain. 

{Columbus,  king,  queen,  hidians,  sailors  and  people  form 
in  line  and  march  around  room.) 

Above  is  a  picture  of  the  sand-table  which  we  made  in 
connection  with  our  play,  *'The  Landuig  of  Columbus." 
White  beach  sand  was  brought  for  the  beach,  and  just 
ordinary  sand  from  the  school  yard  was  brought  for  the 
mountain  and  the  Indian  village.  After  the  table  was 
covered  with  the  sand,  pine  needles  were  used  as  a  top 
covering,  while  branches  of  pine  served  as  trees^    The 
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palm  trees  were  made  of  strips  of  green  construction  paper, 
fringed  and  tied  around  straight  sticks  about  eight  inches 
long.    We  made  clay  bases  for  all  the  trees. 

The  wigwams  were  made  by  the  pupils,  of  gray  bogus 
and  decorated  with  original  drawings  of  the  suji,  moon, 
stars,  pipes,  turtles,  people,  etc.  The  ocean  was  made  of 
sheet  cotton,  painted  blue  and  green,  with  the  fluffy  part 
pulled  out  to  represent  breakers.  The  three  ships,  the 
Nina,  the  PitUa  and  the  SatUa  Marian  were  made  of  clay, 
with  paper  sails  on  which  the  cross  of  Spain  was  painted. 
Also  three  small  rowboats  were  made  of  clay. 

As  the  table  would  not  have  been  complete  without 


Indians  and  sailors,  our  nexi  step  was  to  model  from  clay 
some  of  these  interesting  people  and  paint  them  with  water 
colors  after  they  had  dried  and  hardened.  Several  were 
broken  in  the  process  and  as  the  nimiber  needed  to  be 
re-enforced,  clothes-pegs  dressed  in  white  paper  sailor 
suits  made  very  good  sailors,  while  other  clothes-p>egs 
dressed  in  gay  blankets  of  colored  paper  served  as  Indians. 
Columbus  was  dressed  in  royal  purple  and  carried  the  banner 
of  Spain.  The  two  pictures  used  as  a  background —  the 
three  Columbus  ships  and  the  Indian  village  —  were  both 
drawn  by  an  unusually  talented  boy  of  eight  years,  a  third 
grade  pupil. 
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Playing  into  Health 

Suggestive  Material  for  October 
Nina  B.  Lamkin 

(Director  of  Physical  Education,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal 
School,  Chautauqua  Lecturer,  and  Director  of  Summer  Playground 
Schools.) 

PLAY  of  the  right  sort  not  only  develops  courtesy, 
loyalty,  fair  play  and  many  more  qualities  of  good 
citizenship  building,  but  it  develops 
health. 
If  through  our  games  and  recreations 
we  are  going  to  play  into  health,  then  there 
are  certain  things  to  be  mindful  of  in 
choosing  the  type  and  kind  of  play  we  use. 
My  standard  for  choosing  games  resolves 
itself  into  these  questions:  Is  the  game 
suitable  for  children  of  this  age  period?  Is 
the  game  too  strenuous  for  the  average 
group  of  boys  and  girls?  Will  the  game 
admit  all  the  group?  Does  the  game,  or 
exercise,  or  rhythm  have  in  it  movements 
which  will  expand  the  lungs,  strengthen 
the  back  muscles  and  improve  the  posture? 
Does  the  game  keep  every  one  busy?  If 
it  passes  these  tests,  then  I  am  sure  that 
I  can  get  from  it  the  kind  of  results  that 
I  want  in  alertness,  self-control,  courtesy, 
health,  etc. 

Breathing 

a    The  giant  and  the  dwarfs 

We  drop  our  shoulders  and  lift  our  chests  (never  throw 
our  shoulders  back),  take  a  long,  deep  breath,  clasp  our 
hands  overhead,  stretch  and  rise  on  tiptoes.  We  make 
as  big  and  as  tall  a  giant  as  we  can  while  we  count  four. 
We  bring  our  arms  outward  and  downward  slowly,  bend 
our  knees  until  our  hands  touch  the  floor  and  slowly  let 
out  all  the  breath  we  can.  We  make  little  dwarfs  of 
ourselves  while  we  count  four. 


Blowing  out  a  candle 

We  take  another  good  long  breath,  just  as  we  did  before, 
and  holding  our  index  fingers  arms'  length  from  us,  we 
exhale  in  short  quick  breaths,  keepiiil  our  chests  up  all 

er  mu 


the  time.    This  makes  us  use  our  lower 
us  our  first  lesson  in  breath  control. 


luscles  and  teaches 


Rhythms 
The  outdoor  rhythms  are  full  of  suggestive  exercises 


A  Congenial  Group 


for  October, 
worked  out. 


Let  the  children  show  how  they  may  be 
Our  boys  and  girls  suggest  these  ways. 


1^ 

IT 

1 
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Dance  of  the  Brownies 


a    Riding  the  bicycle 

Running  and  lifting  the  knee  high  with  hands  in  the 
position  of  holding  the  handle  bars  and  with  chest  lifted. 

b    Bounding  or  throwing  the  ball 

Swinging  the  arm  in  a  full  arm  circle  and  catching  the 
ball  as  the  leader  claps  her  hands,  counts,  or  uses  the  music 

for  time.    This  may  be  worked  out  standing 

stUl  or  running. 

c    Playing  football 

Running  forward  six  or  eight  steps  and 
a  quick  kick.  Repeat  each  of  these  several 
times. 

d  A  Hallowe'en  game — The  Fairies  and  the 
Brownies 

Half  of  the  players  are  brownies,  half  are 
fairies.  The  fairies  have  just  had  a  party  in 
the  woods  and  have  gone  to  sleep,  with  the 
exception  of  the  captain  of  the  fairy  band, 
who  keeps  watch. 

The  brownies  come  creeping,  creeping,  as 
only  a  brownie  can,  each  from  his  little 
brownie  home.  When  the  brownies  are  quite 
near  to  the  fairies,  the  captain  calls  —  "The 
Brownies!    The  Brownies!"    Then  the  fairies 
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Swedish  Harvest  Dance 


wake  up,  jump  up  and  see  how  many  brownies  they  can 
tag  before  the  brownies  get  back  to  their  homes.  The 
fairies  and  brownies  change  places  and  the  game  is  played 
again. 


Swedish  Harvest  Dance 
First  figure 


Music — polka  time 


1  Circle  formation. 
Courtesy  to  partner  —  1-2. 

Hands  on  hips  and  run  around  selves  — 

1-2-3. 
Repeat  four  times.    4  measures. 

2  Clap  hands  at  sides  —  1. 
Together  — 2. 

Three  times  on  partner's  hands  — 1-2-3. 
Repeat. 

Join  left  hands  and  run  around  partner  in 
eight   short    steps.    4    measures. 

3  Repeat  (2)  joining  right  hands.    4  meas- 

ures. 

4  Left  elbow  in  right  hand,  left  index  finger 

extended,  left  toe  forward,  shake 
finger  at  partner  and  shake  head 
(as  though  chiding)  — 1-2-1-2-3. 

Repeat  right. 

Join  left  hands  and  run  around  partner, 
in  eight  short  steps.    4  measures. 

Repeat  the  figure,  using  right  finger,  right  toe  and  joining 
right  hands.  This  time  run  half  way  round  partner  and  to 
the  next  one  on  the  right.  4  measures.  Courtesy.  4 
measures.     With  these  new  partners  repeat  the  dance. 

Dance  of  the  Brownies 
First  figure 

1  Face    partner    around    the    circle.     One 

partner  stands  with  back  to  center  of 

circle. 
Run  around  partners  once  —  eight  steps. 
Face  partner,  circle  arms  overhead  and 

hold  8  counts. 
Repeat. 

2  Join  both  hands  with  partner  and  glide 

sideward  around  the  circle  once. 

3  Courtesy  to  partner  —  1-2. 
Clap  hands  twice  —  3-4. 
Repeat  —  5-8. 

Join  left  hands  and  run  around  partner 
once  —  1-8. 

4  Join  inside  hands  and  run  forward  around 

the  circle  once. 

5  Repeat  the  third  figure  and  join   right 

hands  and  run  around  partner  once  — 
1-8. 


g    Rabbits  in  the  Orchard* 

One  player  stands  in  the  center  of  the 
playground  (this  is  home)  with  6  or  8  large 
bean  bags.  The  other  players  sit  around 
him  asleep  (heads  in  arms). 

The  player  in  the  center  throws  the  bags, 
one  at  a  time,  in  different  directions.  Then 
he  calls:  "There  are  rabbits  in  the  orchard; 
bring  them  home  and  feed  them." 

At  this,  all  jump  up  and  hunt  them. 
After  a  player  has  found  a  rabbit  he  must 
hop  back  from  the  hunt.  The  game  is  to 
see  how  quickly  the  rabbits  can  be  found 
and  brought  home,  how  lightly  we  can  hop, 
and  how  sharp  our  eyes  can  be  on  the  hunt. 

h    Jack  he  Nimble 

Players  are  in  files  with  an  Indian  club 
about  six  feet  in  front  of  each  file. 
The  leader  or  the  children  together  say : 

"Jack  be  nimble, 
Jack  be  quick. 
Jack  jump  over  the  candle  stick." 

The  first  player  in  each  row  tries  to  run  and  jump  over 
the  "candle  and  get  back  to  her  place  before  the  rhyme 
is  finished.  These  players  sit  down  in  their  places,  the 
next  row  step  out  at  the  side  in  line  with  the  first  ones; 
the  game  is  repeated  and  they  sit  down  in  their  places. 
It  continues  until  all  have  had  a  run  and  a  jump. 

*From  "Play  — Its  Value  aad  Fifty  Games."  By  Nina  B.  Lamkin.  Maoomb,  III. 
Price,  65  cents. 


On  an  October  Day 

Laura  Rountree  Smith 

Girl  {entering  from  the  right) 

With  parasol  I  go, 

On  a  summer  day, 
I  meet  a  farmer  so. 
Making  hills  of  hay! 

Boy  {entering  from  the  left) 

Come  rake,  come  hoe, 

'Tis  glad  October, 
To  work  we'll  go, 

For  summer  is  over. 


Boy  {bomng) 


I  love  to  work. 
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Girl  (bamng) 
Both 

Girl 

Boy 

Boy  (boiving) 

Girl  (boiving) 
Both 


I  love  to  play, 

On  a  bright  October  day, 

How  do  you  do? 

How  do  you  do? 

How  do  you  do?     I  say. 

It  must  be  the  pleasantest  kind  of  play, 
To  work  in  the  happy  fields  of  hay ! 

It  must  be  fun  with  a  parasol  new, 
To  walk  about  as  little  girls  do! 

I  love  to  work, 


I  love  to  play, 

On  a  bright  October  day, 

How  do  you  do? 

How  do  you  do? 

How  do  you  do?    I  say! 

(Girl  marches  off  to  the  right,  Boy  to  the  left.) 

(The  Play  may  be  made  longer  by  the  Girl  and  Boy  march- 
ing about  the  platform  while  the  *' Happy  Farmer ^^  of  Schu- 
mann's is  played  softly.) 


October 

r 

Susan  M.  Kane 

Skies  of  blue  high  over  head, 
Summer  flowers  tucked  in  bed, 

Forests  washed  in  red  and  gold. 
Waysides  flaunting  colors  bold. 

Ferns  and  grasses  blurred  with  rust, 
Heads  all  drooping  in  the  dust. 

Low  winds  crooning  through  the  trees, 
Wafting  homeward  vagrant  bees. 

Seed  pods  hang,  doors  opened  wide. 
Winter  store  the  squirrels  hide. 

Orchards  bent  with  heavy  load, 
Beg  their  fruit  in  cellar  stowed. 

Whispers  come  from  tasseled  field, 
''Take  the  wealth  of  gold  I  yield." 

Bobwhite  calls,  lark  voices  ring 
High  in  air  the  gray  hawks  swing. 

Childish  laughter  from  the  hills 
Mingles  with  the  tone  of  rilh. 

Joy  of  living  knows  no  bound 
When  October  rolls  around. 


For  the  BUckboard 
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NUMBER  LESSONS 


Arithmetic  Outlines  for  Second 
Grade 

Angie  B.  Whittington 


now  leave  the  naught  but  erase  the  1,  then  place 
this  on  board: 

15 
5 


October 

First  Week 

Combinations  making  10: 


5 
5 


6 
4 


7 
3 


8 
2 


Tell  the  children  to  notice  that  you  already  have  1 
ten  in  ten's  column  and  to  it  you  add  the  other  ten 
that  belongs  there,  thus: 

15 
5 


2  X  5  =   10 


5  X  2  =   10 


Counting. 

Review  all  combinations  previously  learned  by  placing 
combinations  on  the  board,  erasing  rapidly  and 
calling  on  children  for  quick  answers.  After  teach- 
ing addition  of  combinations  call  for  quick  answers 
using  the  minus  sign  as: 


10 


10 
—3 


7 
—3,  etc. 


Call  for  original  problems  using  these  new  combina- 
tions. Spend  at  least  five  minutes  each  day  in 
class  time  on  combination  drills  and  five  minutes  for 
problems.  The  rest  of  the  time  may  be  used  for 
any  reviews  or  drills  the  teacher  finds  necessary  or 
for  preparation  for  seat  work. 


10  —  3 

10  —  8 

3X3 

7  +  3 
4X2 


10  —  5  = 

4  +  6  = 

2X5  = 

9  —  6  = 

19  —  6  = 

One  dime  = 

•  cents. 


Mary  had  a  dime  and  spent  4  cents  for  a  doll.  She 
had left. 

Tuesday 

In  class  show  that  when  5  and  5,  6  and  4,  etc.,  are 
added  a  naught  stands  in  units  column  always, 
the  one  belongs  in  tens  column: 

5 
5 


10 


20 


Then  erase  the  figures  in  ten's  column  and  place 
on  the  board: 


25 
5 

0 


The  children  will  readily  tell  you  30;  then: 


55 
5 


and  so  on  until  this  fact  is  well  established.    Now 
take: 


7 
3 


17 
3 


47 
3 


Be  sure  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  imlts  column 
remains  unchanged.    Continue  this  drill  all  week. 


5 
5 


45 
5 


75 
5 


6 
4 


16 
4 


86 
4 


7  +  3  = 
17  +  3  = 


Wednesday 

1  quart  =  - 
4  quarts  = 
3  quarts  = 
6  quarts  = 
8  quarts  = 
8  pints  =  - 
10  pints  =  - 


8  +  2 
48  +  2 


6  +  4 
36  +  4 


—  pints. 

—  pints 

—  pints 

—  pints 

—  pints 
quarts 
quarts 
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Thursday 


44 
13 
23 


43 

25 
22 


34 

52 
23 


46 
43 
20 


75  cents  +  5  cents  = . 

]chn  had  75  cents  and  he  earned  5  cents, 
had . 


He  then 


Friday 

Drill  to-day  in  class  on  the  carrying  of  the  ten  in 
multiplication,  also  multiplication  by  naught. 


45 
X2 

235 
X2 

300 
X2 

450 
X2 

55 
X2 

254 
X2 

253 
X2 

204 
X2 

Second  Week 

Count  by  tens. 
Adding  to  10  thus: 

10 
6 

10 
7 

then: 

20 
6 

40 
6 

^ 

10 
9 


40 
8  etc. 


Review  all  combinations  learned  thus  far  by  quick 
drills  from  board  and  start  column  adding  in  this 
way: 


t^^y  Work 
Monday  * 

One  dime  +  one  nickel  = 

One  dime  +  8^  cents  = 

One  dime  +  4  cents  = 

10  cents  —  6  cents  = 

10  cents  —  3  cents  = 

10  cents  —  2  cents  = 


cents. 


Tuesday 


54 
X2 


10  —  4 


435 
X2 


305 
X2 


20  —  4 


55 

X2 


60  —  4 


Kate  had  20  roses  and  she  gave  May  4.    She  had  • 
left. 


Wednesday 


10 
—3 

40 
—3 

60 
—3 

10 
—2 

50 
—2 

10 
—5 

70 
—5 

10 

—8 

90 

—8 

80 
—8 

Nimiber  cards  may  be  used  at  any  time  for  these 
lessons. 


Thursday 
60 
—23 


40 
—13 


60 
—32 


70 
—42 


80 
—25 


976 
-342 


850 
—316 


780 
—234 


—257 


6 
2 

8 
2 

10 
6 

16 
3 


etc. 


Be  sure  you  use  no  combination  greater  than  ten  in 

units  coliunn. 
Review  all  combinations,  subtracting  in  quick  drills. 

Begin  subtraction  in  which  you  use  a  ten  from  tens 

column: 


10 
-5 


20 
—5 


60 
—5 


have  sometimes  explained  this  to  children  in  this 
way;  call  imits  colunm  your  pocket  book  and  if  you 
haven't  money  enough,  get  it  from  the  bank  (tens 
colunm).  You  cannot  take  5  from  0,  so  you  take 
a  ten  from  tens  column.  Show  them  you  could  not 
take  less  than  ten  for  9  or  8  or  7  would  belong  in 
imits  colunm  unless  it  were  9  tens  90,  8  tens  80. 
Now  proceed:  5  from  10  leaves  5  and  remembering 
the  ten  already  used  there  is  but  one  ten  left  so: 


20 
—5 

15 


60 
—5 

55 


Friday 

i  of  10  cents  = 
I  of  8  apples  = 
J  of  8  cents  =  - 
I  of  10  balls  = 
J  of  9  quarts  = 


Third  Week 

Same  drills  as  previous  weeks.    Plenty  of  original 

problems  and  development  of  the  column  adding. 
No   new   combinations.    Drill   on   those   previously 

given  and  fix  them  firmly  in  the  children's  minds. 

Seat  Work 
Monday 

One  pint  of  milk  costs  4  cents.    One  quart  of  milk 

costs . 

Mary  had  a  dime  and  spent  6  cents  for  candy.     She 
had left. 


Tuesday 
2  X 
2 
2 
3 
5 
4 


cents  = 
balls  = 
tops  =  • 
caps  =  • 
pints  = 
dolls  = 


Wednesday 

987 

—243 


876 
—423 


985 
—262 


830 
—264 


740 
-322 


.Jigitized  b; 


870 
—345 


760 
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Thursday 

245 
X2 


232 
X3 


405 
X2 


253 
X2 


302 
X3 


340 
X2 


354 
X2 


54 
X2 


Friday 

(Teach  the  children  how  to  make  the  dollar  sign.) 

A  boy  buys  a  ball  for  10  cents  and  a  bat  for  5  cents. 

For  boUi  he  pays . 

A  man  pays  $10  for  a  coat  and  S3  for  a  waistcoat  and 

$2  for  a  hat.    He  spends  $ . 

Fourth  Week 

Combination  drills^  table  drills,  but  no  new  combina- 

tiong. 
Teach  -M 

8  -^  2  -  2)T"         i  of  8 


10  -^  2  = 


2)10         i  of  10 


Note  the  three  ways  of  expressing  division. 

Give  orally  such  work  as  this:  3  +  4,  30  +  40,  7  —  2, 
70  --  20,  2  X  3,  2  X  30,  i  of  4,  i  of  40.  This  is 
just  another  way  of  giving  combination  drills.  Don't 
neglect  your  preparation  for  column  adding  in  your 
class  drills. 


Monday 


2)84 


0)69 


2)2 


)48 


2X3  +  4  = 

2X5  —  3  = 

5X2  +  7  = 

3X3  —  4  = 


4X2  +  2 
2X5  +  9 
i  of  6  +  4 
i  of  8  +  5 


Tuesday 


970  890 

-435  —263 


780 
—672 


906 
—348 


708 
—324 


Wednesday 

i  of  60  cents 
i  of  80  cents 
I  of  90  cents 
i  of  40  cents 
i  of  60  cents 
4  dimes  =  — 
6  dimes  =  — 


904 
-302 


809 
—406 


908 
—372 


Thursday 

(At  this  time  insist  on  addition  from  top  to  bottom 
as  combinations  are  arranged  for  such.) 


36  35 
24              35 

37  26 

38 
12 
39 

47 
23 
18 

20  +  9  = 
60  +  7  = 
30  +  4  = 

17  +  3 
68  +  2 
54  +  6 

Friday 

Before  taking  up  this  work  drills  such  as  this  should 
be  given: 

2)T 


three  2's  in  seven  and  1  over 

2)9" 
4  and  one  over,  etc. : 
2)70~  2)90"  2)60" 


2)50 


2)80 


2)100 


2)110 


2)88 


of  100  cents  = 
of  one  dollar  = 
of  50  cents  =  - 


Summary 

By  the  end  of  the  second  month  the  children  should  be 
familiar  with  all  combinations  to  10:  2  X  2,  2  X  3,  2  X  4, 
2  X  5,  3  X  3;  the  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and 

dividing  in  which  these  are  factors;    the  signs  H -r-  =  $; 

the  nickel,  dime,  quarter,  half  dollar,  pint  and  quart. 


Writing  Numbers  to  One 
Hundred 

Lydia  Margaret  Wilbur 

LEARNING  to  count  is  easy  for  most  children,  for 
counting  is  something  that  th^  use,  even  before 
they  start  to  school.  But  writing  numbers  is  a 
different  matter.  It  is  so  easy  to  "get  the  cart 
before  the  horse,"  so  to  speak,  and  so  difficiJt  to  under- 
stand why  doing  so  is  such  a  mistake.  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  my  first  grade,  teaching  them  to  write  num- 
bers correctly  and  to  know  when  they  were  correct,  until 
I  devised  the  following  plan.  Since  then,  writing  numbers 
has  become  a  favorite  form  of  busy  work  in  my  room. 

First  of  all,  I  teach  the  digits,  beginning  with  zero  — 
0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 8,  9.  Some  children  almost  invariably 
make  several  of  these  figures  backwards  and  this  is  the 
time  to  correct  that.  I  drill  on  these  until  every  one  in 
the  class  can  recognize  and  write  them,  in  order  and  sepa- 
rately. Then  some  day,  without  making  any  explanation 
to  the  children,  I  write  several  colunms  of  the  digits  on  the 
blackboard  as  follows: 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Of  course  by  this  time  every  one  in  the  class  is  all  atten- 
tion to  see  what  is  going  to  happen.  Pointing  to  the  first 
colimin,  I  begin  to  count,  touching  each  figure  as  I  name  it. 
When  I  reach  ten,  I  take  the  chalk  and  place  a  one  in  front 
of  the  cipher  at  the  head  of  the  second  column  and  go  on 
counting  and  adding  to  my  column  of  ones. 


0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 

1 

2 

12 

2 

2 

3 

13 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7          ^ 

^  7 

8 
9 

8 
9 
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By  the  time  I  have  placed  a  three  before  the  cipher  in 
the  fourth  column  of  digits,  the  children,  or  some  of  them, 
at  least,  are  counting  also.  I  am  careful  to  write  the 
figiures  as  they  say  tkirty,  thus  calling  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  column  of  threes  in  front  of  the 
digits  that  make  thirty. 

This  is  about  as  far  as  the  class  should  go  in  one  lesson. 
I  repeat  it  the  next  day  as  carefully  as  if  I  had  never  taught 
it  before  and  follow  it  with  a  drill.  Sometimes  I  erase 
the  columns  of  one,  two,  and  three,  so  that  the  class  can 
see  that  the  columns  of  digits  are  exactly  alike;  some- 
times I  erase  the  digits  in  order  to  emphasize  the  others. 
In  talking  of  them  I  refer  to  the  columns  of  one  as  "tens," 
to  the  twos  as  "twenty"  and  so  on.  The  children  are 
called  on  to  point  to  some  number,  name  it,  and  tell. why 
it  belongs  to  the  tens,  twenties,  or  thirties.  A  good  drill 
in  naming  these  numbers  is  necessary  here  as  it  will  make 
the  rest  of  the  work  easier. 

For  the  following  lesson,  I  start  all  over  again  and  when 
I  reach  forty  I  pause  and  ask  some  one  to  tell  what  the 
next  long  line  of  figures  will  be.    It  is  usually  true  that  by 


now  most  of  the  class  have  come  to  appreciate  the  sequ^ice 
of  the  numbers,  and  so,  except  for  the  regular  daily  drill 
in  recognition,  the  work  is  as  good  as  done.  I  begin  at  the 
beginning  every  day,  adding  one  more  column  until  one 
hundred  is  reached. 

The  children  may  do  part  of  the  writing  now,  one  filling 
in  the  columns  of  twenty,  another  of  forty,  and  so  on. 
As  a  test  I  sometimes  write  a  column  out  of  place  or  write 
it  after  the  digits  instead  of  before;  and  when  a  storm 
of  protest  is  raised,  I  innocently  ask,  "Why?"  in  order 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  making  the  explanation. 

One  more  step  is  necessary  before  the  class  are  ready 
to  write  numbers  without  my  sup)ervision.  Beginning  with 
zero,  I  count,  writing  each  number  as  I  name  it.  When 
I  reach  ten,  I  stop  and  explain  that  it  is  just  as  easy  and 
much  more  convenient  to  write  one  and  zero,  one  and  one, 
one  and  two,  etc.,  and  that  people  always  write  numbers 
that  way;  but  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty,  must  be  written  in  front  of  the  digit.  The  chO- 
dren  will  grasp  this  very  readily  and  when  this  final  step 
is  learned  they  are  ready  to  write  numbers  independently. 


The   Teacher's   Treasure    Box   for    October 

Caroline  Griffin 
(Poems,  verses,  and  reproduction  stories,  new  and  old,  for  use  in  the  primary  grades.) 

The  Little  Artist 


Oh»  there  is  a  little  artist, 
Who  paints  in  the  cold  night  hours 

Pictures  for  wee,  wee  children, 
Of  wondrous  trees  and  flowers  — 

Pictures  of  snow-capped  mountains 

Touching  the  snow-white  sky- 
Pictures  of  distant  oceans. 
Where  pigmy  ships  sail  by; 

Pictures  of  rushing  rivers, 

By  fairy  bridges  spanned; 
Bits  of  beautiful  landscapes, 

Copied  from  elfln  land. 

The  moon  is  the  lamp  he  paints  by. 

His  canvas  the  window-pane; 
His  brush  is  a  frozen  snowiSake; 

Jack  Frost  is  the  artist's  name. 

—  Selected 

The  Seeds 

It  is  cold  to-day. 

The  seeds  are  blowing  away. 

They  are  milkweed  seeds.    The  seeds  will  fall. 

The  seeds  will  go  to  sleep.  When  it  is  warm  the  seeds 
will  awake.    Then  they  will  begin  to  grow. 

Next  Spring  they  will  begin  to  grow.  They  will  grow 
into  milkweed  plants. 

The  seeds  go  to  sleep  in  the  Fall. 

The  seeds  awake  in  the  Spring. 

The  Chestnut 

A  wee  little  nut  lay  deep  in  its  nest 
Of  satin  and  down,  the  softest  and  best, 
And  slept  and  grew  while  its  cradle  rocked. 
As  it  hung  in  the  boughs  that  interlocked. 

Now  the  house  was  small  where  the  cradle  lay. 
As  it  swung  in  the  winds  by  night  and  day; 
For  a  thicket  of  underbrush  fenced  it  round. 
This  little  lone  cot  by  the  great  sun  browned. 

The  little  nut  grew,  and  ere  long  it  found 

There  was  work  outside  on  the  soft  green  ground; 


It  must  do  its  part  so  the  world  might  know 
It  had  tried  one  little  seed  to  grow. 

And  soon  the  house  that  had  kept  it  warm 
Was  tossed  about  by  the  autunm  storm; 
The  stem  was  cracked,  the  old  house  fell, 
And  the  chestnut  burr  was  an  empty  shell. 

But  the  little  seed,  as  it  waiting  lay. 
Dreamed  a  wonderful  dream  from  day  to  day. 
Of  how  it  should  break  its  coat  of  brown. 
And  live  as  a  tree  to  grow  up  and  down. 

—  Selected 


1 
2 
3 
nut.) 
4 
6 


Nuts  to  Crack 

What  nut  grows  near  the  sea?  (Beech-nut.) 
What  nut  grows  the  lowest?  (Ground-nut.) 
What  nut  is  the  Color  of  some  people's  eyes?     (Hazel- 

What  nut  is  like  a  Jersey  cow?  (Butter-nut.) 
What  nut  can  the  farmer  not  go  to  town  without? 


(Wagon-nut.) 

Star  light,  star  bright. 
First  star  I  see  to-night, 
I  wish  I  may,  I  wish  I  might 
Have  the  wish  I  wish  to-night. 

An  Acorn 

This  is  an  acorn  that  Tom  found. 

This  is  the  earth  that  held  the  acorn  that  Tom  found. 

This  is  the  rain  that  watered  the  earth  that  held  the 
acorn  that  Tom  found. 

This  is  the  sunshine  that  followed  the  rain  that  watered 
the  earth  that  held  the  acorn  that  Tom  found. 

This  is  the  tree  that  grew  in  the  sunshine  that  followed 
the  rain  that  watered  the  earth  that  held  the  acorn  that 
Tom  found. 

This  is  the  nest  that  was  built  in  the  tree  that  grew  in 
the  sunshine  that  followed  the  rain  that  watered  the  earth 
that  held  the  acorn  that  Tom  found. 

This  is  the  egg  that  was  in  the  nest  that  was  built  in 
the  tree  that  grew  in  the  sunshine  that  followed  the  rain 
that  watered  the  earth  that  held  the  acorn  that  Tom 
found. 

This  is  the  bird  that  was  in  the  egg  that  was  in  the  nest 
that  was  built  in  the  tree  that  grew  in  the  su^Jiine  that 
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followed  the  rain  that  watered  the  earth  that  held  the 
acorn  that  Tom  found. 

This  is  the  maiden  that  fed  the  bird  that  was  in  the  egg 
that  was  in  the  nest  that  was  built  in  the  tree  that  grew 
in  the  sunshine  that  followed  the  rain  that  watered  the 
earth  that  held  the  acorn  that  Tom  found. 

And  this  is  the  end  of  the  tale  of  the  maiden  that  fed 
the  bird  that  was  in  the  egg  that  was  in  the  nest  that  was 
built  in  the  tree  that  grew  in  the  sunshine  that  followed 
the  rain  that  watered  the  earth  that  held  the  acorn  that 
Tom  found. 

A  Gaelic  Lullaby 

Hush!  the  waves  are  rolling  in, 
White  with  foam,  white  with  foam; 

Father  toils  amid  the  din; 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 

Hush!  the  winds  roar  hoarse  and  deep  — 

On  they  come,  on  they  come! 
Brother  seeks  the  wandering  sheep; 

But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 

Hush  I  the  rain  sweeps  o'er  the  knowes, 
Where  they  roam,  where  they  roam; 

Sister  goes  to  seek  the  cows; 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 

—  Selected 

**IF  You  Please" 

All  dressed  in  gray,  a  little  mouse 
Has  made  his  home  within  my  house; 
And  every  night  and  every  morn 
I  say,  **I  wish  that  mouse  were  gone." 

But  why?    A  quiet  soul  is  he 

As  any  one  need  wish  to  see. 

My  house  is  large,  my  hearth  is  wide, 

With  room  for  him  and  me  beside. 


Ah,  yes!    But  when  the  lights  are  out. 
He  likes  to  slyly  peep  about. 
And  help  himself  to  what  he  sees. 
Without  once  sajdng,  "If  you  please." 

—  Selected 

The  Anxious  Leap 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  leaf  was  heard  to  sigh  and  cry, 
as  leaves  often  do  when  a  gentle  wind  is  about.  And  the 
twig  said,  ''What  is  the  matter,  little  leaf?" 

"The  wind  just  told  me,"  the  leaf  replied,  "  that  one  day 
it  would  pull  me  off  and  throw  me  down  to  die  on  the 
ground!" 

The  twig  told  this  to  the  branch  on  which  it  grew,  and 
the  branch  told  it  to  the  tree.  And  when  the  tree  heard 
it,  it  rustled  all  over,  and  sent  word  back  to  the  leaf,  "  Do 
not  be  afraid;  hold  on  tightly,  and  you  shall  not  go  till 
you  want  to." 

So  the  leaf  stopped  sighing,  but  went  on  rustling  and 
singing.  Every  time  the  tree  shook  itself  and  stirred  up 
all  its  leaves,  the  branches  shook  themselves,  and  the  little 
twig  shook  itself,  and  the  little  leaf  danced  up  and  down 
merrily,  as  if  nothing  could  ever  pull  it  off. 

So  it  grew  all  simimer  long  till  October.  When  the  bright 
days  of  Autumn  came,  the  little  leaf  saw  all  the  leaves 
around  becoming  very  beautiful.  Some  were  yellow,  and 
some  scarlet,  and  some  striped  with  both  colors. 

Then  it  asked  the  tree  what  this  meant,  and  the  tree 
said,  "All  these  leaves  are  getting  ready  to  fly  away,  and 
they  have  put  on  these  beautiful  colors  because  of  their 
joy." 

Then  the  little  leaf  began  to  want  to  go,  and  grew  very 
beautiful  in  thinking  of  it,  and  when  it  was  very  gay  in 
color,  it  saw  that  the  branches  of  the  tree  had  no  color 
in  them,  and  so  the  leaf  said,  "O  branches,  why  are  you 
lead  color  and  we  golden?"  ^^ 

"We  must  keep  on  our  work  clothes^ i^rjp@  life  is  not 
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done;   but  your  clothes  are  for  a  holiday,  because  your 
tasks  are  over." 

Just  then  a  Uttle  puff  of  wind  came,  and  the  leaf  let  go 
without  thinking  of  it,  and  the  wind  took  it  up,  and  turned 
it  over  and  over,  and  whirled  it  like  a  spark  of  fire  in  the 
air,  and  then  it  fell  gently  down  under  the  fence  among 
hundreds  of  other  leaves,  and  began  to  dream  a  dream  so 
beautiful  that  perhaps  it  will  last  forever. 

—  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  ** Norwood*^ 

A  House  to  Let 

Mr.  Robin  has  a  house  to  let. 

There  is  room  for  a  father,  mother,  and  four  children. 

It  has  plenty  of  light.  It  has  plenty  of  simshine.  It  has 
plenty  of  water. 

The  house  was  new  last  April. 

Mr.  Robin  has  left  the  house,  to  spend  the  Winter  in  the 
South. 

Would  you  like  to  live  in  Mr.  Robin's  house? 

The  north  wind  doth  blow, 

And  we  shall  have  snow. 

And  what  will  the  robin  do  then, 

Poor    thing! 
He'll  sit  in  the  bam, 
And  keep  himself  warm. 
And  hide  his  head  under  his  wing. 

Poor  thing! 

Playing  Robinson  Crusoe 

We  boys  like  to  play  Robinson  Crusoe.  We  play  that 
our  home  is  under  the  side  of  a  rock.  Around  it  is  a  strong 
fence  of  posts. 

We  cover  the  tent  with  boughs  of  trees,  to  keep  out  the 
rain.  We  bring  all  sorts  of  things  into  the  tent  and  into 
the  play  cave.  We  set  to  work,  like  Robinson,  to  make  the 
cave  larger. 

We  find  that  we  are  safe  from  wild  beasts,  so  we  keep 
on  working  till  w^e  have  a  passage  out  and  in.  The  pas- 
sage serves  as  a  back  way  to  the  tent,  and  in  it  we  store 
our  goods. 

We  make  things,  like  Robinson. 

We  make  tables  and  chairs  out  of  short  pieces  of  boards. 

We  make  shelves.  We  put  them  one  over  the  other  along 
one  side  of  the  cave.  We  lay  our  tools,  nails,  and  pieces 
of  iron  on  the  shelves. 

We  drive  pieces  of  iron  into  the  wall  to  hang  our  guns  on, 
and  all  other  things  that  can  be  hung  up.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  our  goods  in  order. 

We  dress  as  nearly  like  Robinson  as  we  can.  We  have 
high  caps  made  of  father's  old  fur  gloves.  We  have  short 
jackets  made  of  fur  rugs.  The  hair  hangs  down  so  that  it 
reaches  the  middle  of  our  legs. 

We  wear  no  shoes  or  stockings.  We  have,  like  Robinson, 
pairs  of  something  to  flap  over  our  legs,  lacing  on  each  side. 

We  have  broad  belts  of  leather,  which  we  fasten  with 
thongs.    On  each  side  of  these,  hang  play  saws  and  hatchets. 

We  have  long  belts  hung  over  our  shoulders.  At  the 
end  of  these  hang  pouches.  In  one  pouch  is  play  powder, 
in  the  other  play  shot. 

On  our  backs  we  carry  baskets,  on  our  shoulders,  guns. 


Over  our  heads  we  carry  old  umbrellas,  as  nearly  like 
Robinson's  as  we  can  fix  them. 
ITien  we  are  ready  to  look  for  a  man  Friday. 

Sweet  and  Low 
Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low. 

Wind  of  the  western  sea; 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow. 

Wind  of  the  western  sea! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow. 

Blow  him  again  to  me; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest. 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west, 

Under  the  silver  moon; 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

—  Tennyson 

The  Wind  and  the  Leaves 
"Come,  little  leaves,"  said  the  Wind  one  day, 
"Come  o'er  the  meadows  with  me  and  play; 

Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold; 

Summer  is  gone  and  the  days  grow  cold." 

Soon  as  the  leaves  heard  the  Wind's  low  call. 
They  came  down  fluttering,  one  and  all; 
O'er  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and  flew. 
Singing  the  soft  little  songs  they  knew. 

"Cricket,  good-bye  —  we've  been  friends  so  long! 
Pretty  brook,  sing  us  your  farewell  song; 
Say  you  are  sorry  to  see  us  go. 
Oh!  you  will  miss  us,  right  well  we  know. 

"Dear  little  lambs,  in  your  fleecy  fold, 
Mother  will  keep  you  from  harm  and  cold; 
Fondly  we've  watched  you  in  vale  and  glade; 
Say,  will  you  dream  of  our  loving  shade?" 

—  Selected 

Do  Apple  Seeds  Point  Up  or  Down? 
When  teacher  called  the  apple  class,  they  gathered  round  to 

see 
What  question  deep  in  apple  lore  their  task  that  day  might 

be. 
"Now  tell  me,"  said  the  teacher,  to  little  Polly  Brown, 
"Do  apple  seeds  grow  pointing  up,  or  are  they  pointing 

down?" 
Poor  Polly  didn't  know,  for  she  had  never  thought  to 

look 
(And  that's  the  kind  of  question  you  can't  find  in  a  book) . 
And  of  the  whole  big  Apple  class  not  one  small  pupil  knew 
If  apple  seeds  point  up  or  down!    But  then,  my  dear,  do 

you? 

Carolyn  Wells  in  Si  Nicholas 
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The  Spider 

Ruth  O.  Dyer 
Normal  School,  Conway,  Ark. 

HERE  is  a  spider  web  which  the  janitor  has  left  in 
our  room.    I  think  I  shall  ask  him  to  let  us  keep 
it  for  awhile  so  we  can  have  Mr.  Spider  tell  us  his 
story. 
See  how  he  looks  at  us.    I  am  sure  he  is  ready  to  begin 
right  now: 

You  need  not  think  I  am  like  the  ants  and  flies  you  have 
been  stud>dng,  for  I  am  not.  They  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  family.  They  are  called  insects,  while  I  am  called 
an  animal  of  the  lower  order. 


drrrvjoudu  iKiUb  juntK)  Ailib 


Ojju. 


inXu  n|X)LU  JoiniJbJujJitapuj 


Ants  and  flies  do  not  grow  larger  after  they  become 
ants  and  flies,  but  we  spiders  are  not  like  that.  When  I 
'Came  out  of  the  egg,  I  was  a  little  spider.  Yes,  I  am  sure 
you  can  scarcely  believe  it,  for  I  am  very  large  now.  As  I 
grow  larger  I  change  my  clothes  to  fit  my  body.  I  have 
changed  mine  a  number  of  times. 

See  my  eight  legs.  I  have  eight  eyes  also,  but  some  spiders 
•do  not  have  as  many  as  I. 

I  keep  my  poison  in  two  little  sacks  at  the  base  of  my 
jaws  and  when  I  bite  you  I  always  inject  some  of  this  poison 
into  your  blood. 

My  body  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  front  part  is 
smaller  than  the  back.  My  eight  legs  and  my  head  are 
on  the  front  part. 

Now  just  listen  to  that  small  boy  ask  me  if  I  have  wings. 
No,  I  have  something  that  is  far  better  than  wings.  I  have 
two  small  front  legs  which  I  use  as  hands  and  each  hand 
has  five  joints. 

I  use  these  to  feel  with  and  to  take  my  food.  See  me 
stretch  them  out,  I  can  feel  any  object  which  chances 
to  get  in  my  way  and  it  is  a  sad  day  for  a  little  fly  if  I  feel 
him,  for  I  eat  him  quicker  than  yoii  can  wink. 

Look  at  my  claws.  They  have  a  small  brush  of  hairs 
on  them.  With  them  I  can  w^alk  up  that  wall.  This  is 
something  you  can  not  do.  These  hairs  act  as  suckers 
4md  I  can  hold  on  easily. 

I  am  a  fine  jumper.    Just  watch  me.    Who  was  that  I 


heard  make  that  remark  about  my  legs  heSng  made  for 
jumping  only?  You  are  mistaken  when  you  tUnk  that  is 
the  only  use  I  have  for  my  legs.  I  jump  with  them,,  to  be 
sure,  but  I  also  walk  with  them  and  guide  the  thread  w^hen 
I  spin,  for  I  am  one  of  the  greatest  and  one  of  the  finest 
spinners  in  the  world. 

See  the  hind  part  of  my  body,  how  large  and  round  it  is. 
It  is  made  of  six  small  round  tubes.  In  each  of  these 
tubes  there  are  many  very  small  tubes.  In  these  I  keep 
a  special  kind  of  glue.  When  I  get  ready  to  spin  I  draw 
this  out  into  the  air  and  it  gets  very  hard.  When  it  is  hard 
it  is  as  fine  as  silk  and  when  it  is  woven  into  a  web  we  have 
a  house  in  which  we  can  live. 

This  is  my  house  that  the  janitor  failed  to  sweep  down* 
Let  me  tell  you  how  I  built  this  house.  First  I  went  out 
to  look  for  a  good  building  place.  I  found  this  comer  and  I 
liked  it  because  I  could  easily  fasten  the  ends  of  my  web. 
I  knew  my  building  material  was  already  in  my  little  tubes 
at  the  back  part  of  my  body,  so  I  pressed  the  end  of  the 
tube  and  a  drop  of  glue  came  out.  I  made  this  fast  to  the 
wall  and  dropped  Ughtly  away  from  it.  As  I  did  this  the 
glue  hardened  into  a  silk-like  thread.  As  I  spun  I  guided 
the  lines  with  my  feet  and  I  tried  each  thread  very  care- 
fully to  see  if  it  was  strong.  When  I  reached  the  other 
wall  I  made  my  thread  fast  and  then  started  on  another 
thread.  After  all  the  main  threads  were  in  I  put  in  the 
rays  or  the  long  lines  in  the  web.  The  silk  I  spin  in  the 
rays  is  smooth,  but  the  silk  that  goes  across  the  rays  has, 
all  along  on  it,  tiny  drops  of  glue.  I  have  to  do  this  so  the 
line  will  stick  to  the  ray. 

Besides  my  house  I  have  a  cradle  in  which  I  can  keep 
my  babies.  Do  you  see  this  long  silk  net  hanging  from  my 
web?  What  do  you  think  that  is  for?  Oh  no,  it  is  not  a 
part  of  my  web.    That  is  my  snare. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  your  father  set  a  trap  for  rabbits 
or  for  animals  which  men  hunt.  Well,  that  is  why  we 
spiders  set  snares.  Spiders  need  food;  flies,  bugs,  ants 
and  such  things  are  good  food  for  spiders.  When  we 
set  a  snare  we  go  back  into  our  houses  and  wait  for  a  fly 
to  come.  We  keep  very  quiet,  but  our  open  doorways  seem 
to  say,  "Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor?  " 

When  I  sit  in  my  cozy  little  nest  I  can  always  tell  when 
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a  bug  is  caught  in  my  snare,  for  I  have  spun  a  thread  of 
silk  from  the  snare  to  the  web  and  this  I  hold  in  my  claw. 
When  the  fly  or  bug  moves,  ever  so  slightly,  I  can  feel  this 
shake  and  I  run  down  my  silken  stairway  and  get  it.  I 
will  not  bring  it  into  my  house  until  I  have  killed  it,  for 
I  do  not  care  to  make  a  butcher  shop  of  my  house.  I  do 
not  bring  it  in  with  its  parts  sticking  out  in  every  direction 
either,  but  I  make  it  into  as  small  a  bundle  as  possible  by 
winding  some  fine  web  about  it. 

I  have  told  you  about  two  parts  of  my  house,  the  house, 
or  web,  and  the  snare.  The  third  part  is  the  nest.  In  the 
nest  I  lay  my  eggs.  This  nest  is  shaped  like  a  little  basket, 
but  all  spiders  do  not  make  the  same  kind  of  nests. 

When  I  first  lay  my  eggs,  they  are  very  soft,  but  as  they 
lie  in  the  air  they  harden. 

We  spiders  do  not  like  company  so  we  usuaCUy  live  in  our 
house  alone,  but,  sometimes,  you  will  find  two  spiders 
in  the  same  nest.  I  lived  in  a  nest  with  another  spider 
once  and  I  came  to  grief.  That  is  why  one  of  my  legs  is 
smaller  than  the  other.  This  spider  friend  and  I  had  a 
quarrel  which  ended  in  a  fight.  Now  when  spiders  fight 
they  use  their  mouths  and  bite,  and  as  the  legs  are  the 
easiest  parts  to  attack,  the  spider  bit  one  of  my  legs  half  off. 
For  some  time  I  was  quite  lame,  but  spiders  can  get  new 
legs  if  they  are  patient  and  wait  for  them  to  grow.  The 
new  legs,  however,  are  smaller  than  the  old  ones.  That  is 
why  mine  is  so  small. 

Would  you  like  to  see  me  eat  some  food?  I  do  not  chew 
it,  but  I  just  suck  the  juice.  There  is  always  a  homy 
substance  left.  This  I  push  out  of  my  net.  I  get  it  out 
by  shaking  the  web  with  my  foot  until  all  the  lines  are 
clean.  Then  if  the  loose  dirt  will  not  shake  out  I  cut  the 
piece  of  my  net  out  which  is  clogged,  and  put  in  new  lines. 

I  have  a  cousin  who  lives  on  the  water.  He  is  a  w^isc 
fellow.  He  takes  grass  and  bits  of  sticks  and  binds  them 
up  with  his  silk.  This  makes  a  fine  raft  and  he  sails  out 
on  it  and  catches  flies  and  bugs  that  skim  over  the  water. 

I  have  another  cousin  who  lives  in  the  water.    Her  nest 


is  made  in  a  little  ball  shape  and  it  shines  like  silver.  Her 
web  is  very  thick  and  does  not  get  wet.  She  wears  a  thick 
coat  which  keeps  her  very  dry. 

I  have  still  another  spider  cousin  called  the  trap-door 
spider.  She  digs  a  tube  down  and  makes  her  nest  deep 
in  the  earth,  then  folds  her  web  over  and  makes  it  so  it 
will  hold  the  dirt  in.  Then  she  makes  a  neat  little  hinge 
of  web  and  she  has  a  regular  little  box  in  the  ground, 
which  will  open  and  shut.  She  comes  out  of  this  house 
and  leaves  the  door  open  while  she  is  out  so  ants  and  worms 
can  go  in.  Then  she  can  be  sure  of  a  feast  when  she  re- 
turns. 

I  know  you  think  I  am  ugly,  but  look  at  my  beautiful 
velvet  coat  and  see  if  you  do  not  think  it  beautiful.  Good- 
bye, I  am  going  into  my  nest  now. 

Storks  and  Books  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
Xature  Study  lesson  on  the  Spider 

The  Silkworm  and  Spider  —  Msop^s  Fables. 

The  Origin  of  the  Spider  —  Arachne  —  Primary  Plan 
Book  —  Autumn. 

Mrs,  Spider  Brown  —  Little  Folk's  Land  —  Bingham. 
Mrs.  Spider  Brown's  Children  —  Little  Folk's  Land  — 
Bingham. 

Sea  Side  and  Way  Side  —  Book  I  —  Wright, 

Grasshopper  Green's  Garden  —  Julia  Schwartz. 

The  Spinner  Family  —  Alice  Jean  Patterson, 

Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors  —  Kelly, 

Poems  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Nature  Study 
lesson  on  the  Spider, 

The  Spider  and  the  Fly  —  Mary  Hewitt, 

Songs  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Nature  Study 
lesson  on  the  Spider 

The  Spider  —  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers  —  Neid- 
linger. 
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Some  Little  Things  that  have  Helped  a  Rural 
School   Teacher 

After  a  board  has  been  erased  with  ordmary  erasers  an 
old  stocking  gives  a  neat  finish.  Instead  of  using  one's 
strength  clapping  erasers,  the  same  result  is  gained  by 
going  over  the  dusty  erasers  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Taper  plates  or  the  thin  wooden  butter  plates  make 
excellent  receptacles  for  paper  in  a  paper  cutting  lesson. 
Give  each  pupil  one  plate.  They  cost  only  a  few  cents 
a  dozen. 

During  the  summer  collect  pieces  of  old  linen  and  squares 
of  cheese-cloth  to  give  children  who  have  forgotten  hand- 
kercEifefs.  Also  a  few  pairs  of  stockings  and  old  slippers 
or  shoes  to  put  on  the  children  who  have  come  to  school 
for  all  day  with  wet  feet.  Have  a  few  old  capes  to  slip 
on  to  children  in  case  a  shower  comes  up  during  the  day. 
Oftentimes  during  the  fall,  IVe  been  able  in  that  way  to 
send  children  home  in  a  storm  protected  who  left  home 
in  pleasant  warm  weather. 

Collect  old  envelopes  and  keep  them  until  the  school 
opens  in  the  fall.  You  will  use  them  to  send  home  the 
children's  papers  in,  you  will  use  them  to  keep  papers  in 
when  a  cutting  lesson,  for  instance,  hasn't  been  finished. 
All  the  cuttings  can  be  put  into  the  envelope  for  a  future 
lesson.  When  a  child  in  the  first  grade  has  completed 
a  reader  let  him  take  it  home  for  one  night  as  a  special 
reward.  Let  him  keep  it  in  a  large  envelope  whenever 
he  isn't  reading  in  it  at  home. 

A  confectioner  will  save  for  you  the  pieces  of  cardboard 
that  come  between  layers  of  candy.  These  are  very 
useful  for  many  things,  patterns,  etc. 

Sometimes  the  noon  hour  in  the  district  school  is  a  hard 
one  for  the  teacher.  Quiet  and  rest  will  come  to  all 
during  the  period  for  eating  lunch  if  the  children  are  taught 
to  keep  in  their  own  seats,  and  to  eat  with  no  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  Cut  from  wrapping  paper  large 
squares  to  cover  each  desk  and  have  the  child's  name 
written  on  each  one.  Train  him  to  leave  no  crumbs  on 
the  floor  or  on  the  desks. 

M.  A.  D. 


Keeping  Pennies 

Do  your  children  ever  come  to  you  with  a  penny,  a 
nickel,  or  a  dime,  and  say,  "Please  keep  this  for  me  till 
school  is  out"?    If  they  are  normal  children,  they  do. 

I  always  took  care  of  their  treasures,  but  often  I  forgot 
who  gave  me  a  penny,  and  I  forgot  whose  nickel  I  had. 
Sometimes  the  children  forgot  to  ask  for  them  when  school 
was  dismissed,  and  then  perhaps  next  day  the  one  who 
gave  me  a  penny  claimed  the  nickel,  and  we  had  some 
glorious  "mix  ups." 

So  I  told  the  children  that  I  would  gladly  keep  the  money 
for  them,  but  they  must  wrap  it  in  paper  and  put  their 
names  on  their  little  packages.  Since  we  adopted  this 
plan,  we  have  had  no  confusion  about  the  matter.-  Now 
I  have  a  box  in  a  drawer  of  my  desk,  and  the  money, 
wrapped  in  paper,  is  put  in  it. 

Blanche  Blackman 


A  Lesson  in  Personal  Responsibility 

Have  a  picture  of  five  shelves  on  the  blackboard.  Take 
chalk  and  let  the  children  watch  you  draw  each  article 
in  its  right  place.  Ask  them  to  please  refer  to  the  picture 
when  putting  things  back  in  the  cupboard  after  using. 

LuciLE  Hazard 


YOUR  part  in  a  great  WORK 

The  teachers  of  America  have  partktpated  heartily  and  effectively  in  the 
nation-wide  movement  for  better  care  ot  children's  teeth. 

'^he  teachers'  part  in  this  movement  has  been  first  to  warn  children  of  the 
d...gers  of  ill-kept  teeth  —  to  point  out  how  bad  teeth  handicap  them  in 
school  work  —  how  bad  teeth  huidioip  them  in  play  as  wdl  as  in  woriL  —  how 
they  handicap  them  in  Hfe. 

The  teacher's  part  has  been,  second,  to  teach  children  the  practical  advantage 
of  daily  care  of  the  teeth. 

That  gospel  of  "Good  Teeth  —  Good  Health"  has  been  preached  in  school- 
rooms everywhere.  It  has  helped  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  children. 
It  has  direaly  helped  th«  work  of  the  teachers  themselves.  It  has  given  an 
impetus  to  the  freat  practical  movement  that  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
free  dental  clinics.  The  nation  is  realizing  that  it  is  t0od  business  to  keep  good 
teeth  in  its  children.  It  costs  the  country  less  money  to  educate  children  with 
good  teeth,  for  the  proof  has  been  offered  that  children  with  bad  teeth  fall  far 
behind  children  with  good  teeth. 

"Watch  their  teeth! "  cries  the  modem  educator. 

OUR  PART  IN  YOUR  WORK 

The  Colgate  educational  campaign  for  Good  Teeth  —  Good  Health,  was 
carried  into  effect  by  the  earnest  personal  work  of  principals  and  teachers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

A  little  over  a  year  after  the  establishment  of  our  Educational  Bureau,  our 
records  showed  tlutt  teachers  had  distributed  to  school  children  our  trial  tubes 
of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  and  Pledse  Cards  at  the  rate  of  leO.OOO  within  three 
months.  All  of  this  material  was  tree.  Even  the  transportation  charges  were 
paid. 

In  the  school  year  of  1912-13  we  sent  out  in  the  same  way  nearly  two  million 
trial  tubes.  Pledge  cards  were  sent  to  all  the  children  who  received  tubes. 
Booklets  also  were  provided  free  —  our  dental  lectures  for  teachers,  our  "Oral 
Hygiene"  for  oarents,  and  our  "Junxie  Pow-Wow,"  an  amusing  as  well  as 
instructive  booklet  for  the  younger  children. 

Meanwhile  we  have  received  thousands  of  the  most  gratifying  letters  from 
educators,  from  parents  and  from  children  themselves  wUch  abundantly  assure 
us  that  this  laborious  and  very  expensive  work  was  well  worth  doing. 

YOUR  PART— AGAIN 

We  have  now  come  to  a  new  seascui,  and  once  more  we  are  offeiing  to  princi> 
pab  and  teachers  our  earnest  co-operation  in  advancing  this  great  cause,  the 
fruits  of  which  have  been  so  helpful  to  the 
teacher's  work,  and  have  given  so  much 
encouragement  to  all  who  recognize  the  vital 
need  of  the  Good  Teeth  — Good  Health 
movement. 

We  wbh  again  to  join  our  efforts  with  those 
of  the  great  army  of  teachers  who  will  instil 
the  vital  truth  of  Good  Teeth — Good  Health 
into  dass-room  groups  and  who  will  make 
this  good  advice  effective  b>r  the  distribution 
of  trial  tubes  of  our  safe,  efficient  and  pleasant 
tasting  Ribbon  Cream,  and  by  issuing  Pledge 
Cards  as  a  means  of  enlisting  the  promise  of 
the  children  to  give  daily  care  to  tneir  teeth. 

The  enthusiastic  letters  we  have  received 
from  teachers  show  that  they  fully  realize 
their  own  share  in  the  benefits  that  come  from 
improved  conditions  of  the  teeth  amon^  the 
children  in  their  charge,  and  we  feel  conndent 
that  this  co-operation  may  be  renewed  with 
all  the  success  that  has  marked  our  earlier 
work. 


FREE  TRIAL  TUBES 

This  season  we  are  asking  you  to  use  the 
coupon  such  as  appears  on  this  page  of 
Primary  Education,  in  sending  for  free  trial 
tubes  and  Pledge  Cards.  Or  you  may  use  the 
coupon  from  any  other  educational  journal  in 
which  our  announcement  appears. 

We  know  that  you  will  be  glad  to  assist 
us  in  this  matter  of  the  "coupon"  system 
to  insure  prompt  shipment. 

Send  ooa  o^  to-day. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

•  Dept.  80 

199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Makers  cf  Cashmere  Bowquei  Soap — 
luxurious,  lasting,  refined 


Free  Trial  Tube 
A  dual  site 


COLGATE  &   CO.,  Dept.  80 

199  Fulton  Street,   New  York 

Please  send  me  without  charge  trial  tubes  and  pledge  cards  for 

Number  of  Scholars  . . .' Average  Age 

School  

Name  of  Teacher 

Town   

County State 

If  there  is  no  Express  Ofl&ce  in  your  town,  write  here  accurate 
express  shipping  address   


(This  offer  is  good  only  in  the  United  States) 
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Blackboard  Bordei 


Around  the  Year 

Alice  E.  Allen 

II 

Getting  Ready  for  Winter 

The  bright-eyed  squirrels,  furry,  fleet, 

A  gleaning  go  with  pattering  feet; 

Brown  nuts  polished  by  early  frost 

On  the  moss  below  by  the  wind  are  tossed; 

Maple,  hickory,  ash  and  oak, 

Each  has  put  on  a  gorgeous  cloak; 

The  year's  at  rest  in  the  mellow  haze 
That  crowns  with  gold  these  royal  days. 

—  The  OuOook 

By  giving  two  lines  of  the  quotation  above,  each  week,  in  connection 
with  language,  or  reading  work  —  or  in  any  pleasing  fashion  —  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  cUldren  may  play  at  being  the  squirrels,  nuts, 
leaves,  and  October  itself,  using  the  words  they  have  learned.  Also, 
the  first  three  "mottoes"  may  be  used  together,  as  a  little  exercise 
when  all  are  learned,  if  desired. 

First  Week:  Subject  — The  Wild  Folk  of  the  Woods 
The  bright-eyed  squirrels,  furry,  fleet, 
A  gleaning  go  with  pattering  feet. 

Motto 

What  can  we  do?    Everything 
For  old  winter^s  getting  ready, 

Kindle  little  fires  of  cheer. 
Keep  them  burning  sure  and  steady! 

Do  You  Suppose? 
The  squirreFs  busy  all  the  day. 
He  works  awhile,  then  stops  to  play, 
Is  that  what  makes  him  always  gay, 
Do  you  suppose? 

The  cricket  sings  a  cheery  song, 
His  own  heart  is  so  glad  and  strong, 
Does  singing  help  the  world  along. 
Do  you  suppose? 

A  Promise 
The  happy  wild  folk  of  the  woods, 

Each  one  this  promise  shares, 
There's  not  a  little  bird  that  falls 

But  the  kind  Father  cares! 

Little  Homes 
I  love  to  think  of  the  little  homes 

In  the  forest  everywhere. 
There's  a  cozy  one  in  a  hollow  tree  — 

A  little  Squirrel  lives  there! 

One  is  a  burrow  deep  in  the  ground. 
Away  from  the  frost  and  snow. 


You  may  look  awhile  for  the  path  and  the  door, 
But  the  Rabbit  lives  there,  I  know. 

Then  there's  a  snug  little  yellow  cocoon, 
It  hangs  on  a  branch  o'erhead. 

And  there  I  think  lives  the  Butterfly, 
All  golden  and  brown  and  red. 

And  oh  —  the  little  gray  empty  house 

Where  snow  by  and  by  will  cling! 
Dear  Robin  has  gone  —  but  he  chirped  as  he  left, 
"Cheer  up  —  I'll  be  back  next  spring!" 

4 

GoOD-BYES 

Says  the  drowsy  bear,  as  to  sleep  he  goes, 
"You'll  look  for  me  Candlemas  Day,  I  suppose  I" 

Says  the  Easter  Rabbit,  "I  will  be  here 
With  Easter  Eggs,  April  12,  my  dear!" 

Whisper  the  flowers  in  cradles  unseen, 
"  We'll  dance  on  May  Day  on  the  green! " 

So  all  the  dear  things  going  away. 
Will  come  again  some  glad  sweet  day! 

Second  Week:    Subject  —  Happy  Thoughts 

Brown  nuts  polished  by  early  frost. 
On  the  moss  below  are  lightly  tossed. 

Motto 

For  full  bin  and  barn  and  storehouse, 

Everybody  now  must  plan. 
For  our  "nuts"  and  "fruit"  let's  gather 

All  the  happy  thoughts  we  can! 

Our  Discovery  Day 

A  yellow  leaf  fell  on  the  stream. 

With  crimson  vein  and  stain  — 
A  tiny  cricket  hopped  aboard. 

He  chirped  a  cheery  strain. 
We  played  he  was  Columbus, 

With  neither  flag  nor  crew; 
We  watched  him  sail  before  the  wind 

Till  Land  came  into  view. 

He  hopped  upon  a  pebble  small, 

And  looked  the  new  world  o'er; 
A  band  of  brawny  Indians  stood 

Drawn  up  upon  the  shore. 
We  saw  their  nodding  feathers 

Against  the  dark  green  bowers, 
And  looked  —  and  looked  again  —  and  lo. 

The  braves  were  Cardinal  Flowers!   T 
{Continued on  page 514)  lS 
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A  Victor 
Exclusively  for  the  Schools 


With  horn  removed  tnd  securely 
locked  to  protect  from  dust  and  pro* 
miscttOtti  use  by  irreipoosible  people. 


Op«D 


Victor  XXV— $60  Special  to  Schods  onfy 

A  combination  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola,  designed  and  manu- 
factured expressly  to  meet  every  requirement  for  school  use 

With  the  Victor  in  daily  use  in  the  schools  of  more  than  700 
cities  and  with  the  positively  proven  conclusion  that  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  music,  folk  dancing,  physical  culture  drills,  etc.,  etc., 
are  all  immensely  facilitated  and  made  practical  with  the  Victor  and 
Victor  Records — ^we  introduce  this  new  instrument  feeling  sure  it 
will  receive  the  full  approval  of  every  teacher  and  supervisor  of 
music,  and  will  eventually  become  a  necessary  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  school  in  the  United  States. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  in  the  world  to  send  this 
special  School  Victor  to  your  school  for  a  thorough  trial, 
or  write  to  us  and  we  will  answer  your  every  question 
and  arrange  all  the  details  of  a  trial  for  you. 

Public  School  Educational  Deparlmeiit 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co^  Camden^  N.  J. 
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(Continued  from  page  512) 

Acrostic  for  Columbus  Day 

(To  be  given  by  eight  little  folks,  after  a  talk  on  Columbus  and 
Columbia.  Four  cany  red  and  four  yellow  letters.  As  each  recites 
his  line,  he  shows  letter.    At  close,  all  wave  small  flags. 

G  fer  Columbus,  for  Craft,  and  for  Crew; 

0  for  the  Old  World  they  left  for  the  New; 
L  for  the  Loneliness  of  the  great  ocean; 

U  for  the  Uproar  of  winds  in  commotion; 

M  for  the  Morning  that  brought  land  in  sight; 

B  for  the  Banner  of  Spain  proud  and  bright; 

1  for  the  Indians  drawn  up  in  fright! 

A  for  Applause  —  while  flags  wave  above  — 
Columbia,  Columbia  —  the  Land  that  we  love! 

Make  Believe 
Jack  Frost  never  has  his  fun 
Till  the  summer  is  quite  done, 
Then  with  puckered  smile  and  frown, 
Tosses  he  the  ripe  nuts  down. 
Touches  them  on  prickly  cloaks, 
Turns  them  into  Brownie  Folks, 
Just  in  time  for  Halloweve  — 
Or  that's  what  we  make  believe! 

At  Grandmother's 
(For  four  children) 

Sometimes  we  go,  when  soft  winds  blow. 

And  the  world  is  golden-brown, 
To  the  forest  still,  upon  the  hill. 

Where  the  nuts  come  pattering  down. 

And  coming  back  down  the  well-worn  track. 

In  the  orchard  we  always  stop, 
Where  mellow  and  sweet  at  our  very  feet 

The  golden  apples  drop. 

Then  coming  late  through  the  garden-gate, 

We  really  can't  get  by 
The  clustered  grapes,  all  colors  and  shapes, 

On  their  trellis  hanging  high. 

Then  almost  home,  at  last  we  come 
To  the  pumpkins  of  goodly  size, 
"Now  what,"  cry  they,  "would  you  children  say 
To  one  of  Grandmother's  pies?" 

Third  Week:  Subject  —  Leaves 

Maple  and  hickory,  ash  and  oak 
Each  has  put  on  a  gorgeous  cloak. 

Motto 
Green  in  April,  gold  in  Autumn, 

Leaves  bright  tints  are  always  showing, 
Let's  keep  simny,  too  —  no  matter. 

What  the  season  coming,  going! 

Autumn  Cloaks 
The  sun  and  the  frost  together 
Have  made,  for  the  first  chill  weather, 
Such  beautiful  cloaks 
For  maples  and  oaks. 
And  all  of  the  glad  Tree-Folks! 

The  Fall  Season 
See  the  bright  leaves  downward  patter, 
Hear  the  ripe  nuts  downward  clatter, 

Big  and  small. 
All  the  things  that  can  are  dropping, 
All  day  dropping,  never  stopping, 

One  and  all; 
Maybe  that's  the  very  reason 
Why  the  happy  autumn  season   . 

Is  called  Fall!  


Their  Share 

Oak,  maple,  and  beech 
In  breezy  speech. 

Call  out  with  right  good  cheer, 
"We'll  do  our  share 
To  help  make  fair 

The  sunset  of  the  year!" 

Fall  Work 

"Do  you  think  October's  a  time  to  be  sad?" 
Cry  the  little  leaves  gaily,  "  we're  everyone  glad ! 
We  did  love  the  summer,  its  rain  and  its  sun. 
But  now  that  it's  over  —  it  still  is  such  fun 
To  cover  the  little  flow'rs  snugly  and  warm 
And  tuck  them  up  cozily  safe  from  the  storm. 

Always 

Whatever  the  day,  the  season  through. 
There's  always  some  nice  thing  to  do! 

Fourth  Week:  Subject  —  When  Work  is  Done. 

The  year's  at  rest  in  the  mellow  haze 
That  crowns  with  gold  these  royal  days. 

Motto 

To  play  or  rest,  it  isn't  fim 
Until  qiir  work  is  all  well  done! 

Dream  Time 

Mother  Nature  says,  with  contented  smile, 
"Now,  I'll  sit  down  and  rest  awhile. 
The  sun  lies  warm  on  forest  and  stream. 
When  work  is  well  done,  it  is  sweet  to  dream ! " 

Sweet  Dreams 

What  does  she  dream  of  in  the  sun. 
Mother  Nature,  her  work  all  done? 
A  dream  of  summer  and  roses  sweet? 
A  dream  of  autumn  and  ripened  wheat? 
A  dream  of  winter  on  swift  white  feet? 
Whatever  she  dreams,  her  joy  is  deep. 
For  I  see  her  smile,  as  she  lies  asleep! 

In  October  Woods 

(This  little  play,  which  sums  up  or  completes  the  work  on  nuts,  trees, 
and  leaves,  is  n^e  abnost  entirely  of  quotations  from  Tennyson. 
They  are  so  short  and  simple,  that,  with  a  little  help,  the  smallest. 
children  can  learn  them. 

One  child  is  Father  Time;  another  is  Autumn;  several  are  Trees; 
several  are  Nuts;  and  any  number  are  Leaves.) 

Father  Time    Who  passes  through  the  woods? 
Autumn  (passing  along  slowly  among  the  trees) 

Autumn,  laying  here  and  there, 

A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves. 

Father  Time    What  of  my  Trees? 
Beech    The  Beech  shall  gather  brown. 
Maple    The  Maple  burn  itself  away. 

(Use  other  quotations  for  other  trees,  if  desired,) 

Father  Time    What  of  my  Nuts? 

Chestnut 

Through  the  faded  leaf 

The  chestnuts  patter  to  the  ground. 

(Introduce  frolic  of  nuts,  with  song,  if  desired.) 

Father  Time    What  of  my  Leaves? 

One  Leaf    The  leaves  will  redden  to  their  fall. 

Another    The  last  red  leaf  will  whirl  away. 


(Introduce  dance 
with  any  Octobei 


ice  of  all  the  Leaves,  witlfsoneTJf^Mirld^ 
r  Song,  given  by  all.)      y  Vn  t/LJ  V  l\^ 
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Do   You  Tell  Stories?      Here  is  the  Best  Book  on 
the  Subject  of  Story   Telling: 


For  The 
Stoky  Teixer 


Ci»Tt»tyYi  SWrwin  Biuli^v 


&   FOR  THE  STORY  TELLER 

Story  Telling  and  Stories  to  Tell 
By  CAROLYN  SHERWIN  BAILEY 

An  important  volume  which  will  be  of  vital  inter- 
est to  every  one  who  tells  stories.  It  is  a  working 
text-book  in  the  art  and  practice  of  story  telling 
for  kindergartners,  grade  teachers  or  mothers,  and 
covers  the  subject  more  completely  than  any  book 
heretofore  published. 

It  gives  a  new  system  of  story  telling  as  related 
to  child  psychology.  Through  telling  stories  to 
thousands  of  children  and  lecturing  to  students, 
Miss  Bailey  has  proved  that  certain  types  of  stories 
have  certain  definite  relations  to  the  child's  mental 
development.  This  mind  appeal  of  the  story  and 
how  to  make  it  is  described  in  this  book.  There 
are  also  adapted  stories,  illustrating  the  story  telling  chapters,  and  never  before 
combined  in  any  story  collection. 

The  book  includes  story  programs  covering  fifty-two  carefully  selected  interests 
of  childhood  and  including  the  titles  and  sources  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stories. 

This  is  one  of  those  necessary  books  that  a  teacher  keeps  within  easy  reach 
where  it  is  picked  up  "just  naturally"  when  help  is  needed  on  the  subject  which  it 
covers.  It  will  do  much  to  make  the  story  hour  more  entertaining  and  more 
thoroughly  educational  than  that  period  has  ever  been  before. 

Beautifully  bound  in  dark  green  cloth,  stamped  with  gold.  272  pages.  Size, 
5i  X  7|  inches.  p^^^^  postpaid,  $1.50 

SONGS  FOR   CHILDREN 

By  DORA  I.  BUCKINGHAM 

Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

A  new  book  of  delightful  songs  written  by  Mrs.  Buckingham  for  use  in  her 
own  work  with  little  children.  Miss  Lucy  Gage,  who  writes  the  Foreword  for  this 
book,  states: — 

'*The  author  of  these  verses  and  melodies  has  found  the  way  to  the  heart  of  childhood.  She 
has  appreciated  all  its  moods  and  expressions  and  has  succeeded  in  being  able  to  mirror  them  in 
this  volume  of  songs  which  ring  true  in  their  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

'*Each  and  all  have  been  tested  and  reconstructed  in  the  light  of  the  response  of  the  child 
who  turns  as  naturally  to  these  poetic  interpretations  of  his  interests  as  the  flower  to  the  sun. 
In  them  he  finds  reflections  of  himself  in  thought  and  form,  and  through  them  he  cannot  but 
sense  the  beauty, and  goodness  of  life.'' 

The  book  contains  thirty-three  songs.  Bound  in  boards  and  cloth  with 
decorative  cover  design.     Size,  9J  x  12J. 

Price,  postpaid,  $0.75. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

CHICAGO:  Thomas  Charles  Co.  KANSAS  CITY:  Hoover  Bros. 
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Daily  Lesson  Plans 

October 


Language  and  Literature 
First  Week 
Monday    Story  of  "The  Three  Bears." 
Tuesday    Pupils  reproduce  story  of  "The  Three  Bears." 
Wednesday    Dramatize  story  of  "The  Three  Bears." 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Continue  above.    Use  expression. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Memorize  "Little  Miss  Muflfet"  from  Mother 

Goose. 
Tuesday    Dramatize  "Little  Miss  Muflfet." 
Wednesday    Memorize  "Little  Boy  Blue"  from  Mother 

Goose. 
Thursday    Dramatize  "Little  Boy  Blue." 
Friday    Memorize  and  dramatize  "Little  Jack  Homer" 

from  Mother  Goose. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Were  you  ever  in  the  country  on  a  farm? 
Tell  of  your  experiences  there. 

Tuesday  Use  of  "is."  Pupils  give  sentences  using  the 
word.  When  we  use  "is"  how  many  people  or  things  do 
we  talk  about? 

Wednesday  Use  of  "are."  Use  same  method  as  for 
"is." 

Thursday  Make  short  sentences  about  objects  in  the 
room.  Use  complete  statements.  Show  pupils  how  such 
statements  are  ended  in  books  and  letters.  Let  pupils 
make  periods. 

Friday  Did  you  ever  ask  any  questions  at  home? 
What  about?  Can  you  ask  some  now?  Show  the  ques- 
tion mark  on  the  blackboard.  Why  is  it  used?  Can  you 
make  one? 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Tell  the  story  of  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse" 
for  reproduction. 

Tuesday    Dramatize  above  story. 

Wednesday  Memorize  and  dramatize  "Jack  and  Jill," 
from  Mother  Goose. 

Thursday  A  talk  on  Hallowe'en.  Try  to  develop  a 
sense  of  property  rights,  so  pupils  will  not  desire  to  injure 
another's  belongings. 

Friday    Read  Hallowe'en  stories  to  tb'    children. 

Nature  Study 
First  Week 
Monday    Collect  red  and  yellow  maple  leaves.    Mount. 
Tuesday    Collect  colored  oak  leaves.    Mount. 
Wednesday    Collect  other  autumn  leaves.    Mount. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Study  of  the  thistle. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Study  of  the  thistle. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Study  of  the  milkweed. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Third  Week 
Monday    Caterpillar  in  jar.    Watch  it  spin  cocoon. 
Tuesday    Study  of  the  caterpillar. 
Wednesday    Continue  above. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Collect  nut  specimens  for  recognition. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Recognition  of  the  chestnut,  acorn,  hickory 
nut,  black  walnut. 

Tuesday    Continue  above.    Individual  work. 


Wednesday  Study  of  the  apple.  Surface,  shape,  size, 
color,  how  attached  to  tree. 

Thursday  Apple.  Cut  open  and  study  the  skin  and 
pulp. 

Friday  Apple.  Core.  Seeds  and  their  cells.  To  what 
do  the  seeds  point? 

Drawing 
First  Week 

Monday    Paper  cutting  of  a  bear. 

Tuesday    Paint  a  red  maple  leaf.    Trace. 

Wednesday    Paint  a  red  oak  leaf.    Freehand. 

Thursday    Paint  salvia. 

Friday  Paper  cutting  of  three  bowls,  three  chairs  and 
three  beds. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Paper  cutting  of  a  scarecrow. 

Tuesday  Illustrate  with  black  paint,  "Little  Miss 
Muffet." 

Wednesday    Paint  a  crow. 

Thursday    Paint  a  bonfire. 

Friday    Paint  a  tree  in  autunm  dress. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Model  Indian  tents  with  clay.  Paint  symbols 
on  outside. 

Tuesday  Begin  a  Hiawatha  booklet.  Paper  cuttings 
of  wigwams. 

Wednesday  Paper  cutting  of  papoose  hanging  from  a 
tree  from  a  hektographed  copy.    Mount  in  Ixwklet. 

Thursday    Paper  cutting  of  owl    and    birds.     Mount. 

Friday    Paint  an  Indian  campfire  in  the  booklet. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Paint  an  Indian  in  booklet. 
Tuesday    Paper  cutting  of  pine  trees  from  green  paper. 
Wednesday    Paint  a  red  apple. 
Thursday    Paint  a  jack-o'-lantern. 
Friday    Paint  a  witch  riding  on  a  broomstick. 

Seat  Work 
First  Week 

Monday    Find  all  the  m's  and  n's  in  your  letter  boxes. 

Tuesday    Find  all  the  o's  and  p's. 

Wednesday  Give  each  pupil  a  card  on  which  a  skeleton 
figure  is  drawn  and  let  him  reproduce  it  with  lentils  on 
the  desk. 

Thursday  Freehand  paper  cutting  illustrating  the  story 
of  "The  Three  Bears." 

Friday  Give  each  child  an  envelope  containing  a  six- 
inch  square  and  a  six-inch  circle,  each  of  which  is  cut 
into  six  pieces.    Put  together. 

Second  Week 
Monday    Give  each  pupil  an  envelope  containing  s* 

patterns  diflfering  in  shape  with  a  number  of  copies  of  eact 

varying  in  color.     Sort  according  to  shape. 
Tuesday    Paper  cutting  of  "Miss  Muffet." 
Wednesday    Same  as  Monday's,  only  sort  according  to 

color. 

Thursday    Paper  cutting  of  "Little  Boy  Blue." 
Friday    Paper  cutting  of  "Little  Jack  Horner." 

Third  Week 

Monday  With  pencil  and  paper,  draw  as  many  things 
as  you  can  that  you  have  seen  in  the  country. 

Tuesday    Find  all  the  q's  and  r's  in  your  letter  boxes. 

Wednesday    Find  all  the  s's  and  t's. 

Thursday  Give  each  child  a  sheet  of  paper  and  give  to 
one  row  red  crayons,  the  next  blue.  L^t  pupils  having  red 
{Continued  on  page  51^00QIC 
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NOTES 

TEACHING  "BY  BATTALIONS'* 
One  reason  which,  to  my  mind,  ac- 
counts in  part  for  the  inefficiency  of 
public  instruction  is  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  our  public  schoob,  which 
necessitates  a  system  of  uniform  in- 
struction for  all.  It  is  foolish  to  try 
to  teach  children  in  battalions;  it  can- 
not be  done  I  The  bright  children  profit 
by  the  instruction,  but  those  who  are 
slower  in  grasping  ideas  fail  to  receive 
any  benefit. 

Great  injustice  has  been  done  in- 
dividual pupils  by  this  practice  of  xmi- 
form  instruction.  A  case  is  on  record 
of  a  boy  who  was  so  dull  at  the  routine 
work  of  the  common  school  that  there 
was  some  talk  of  placing  him  in  a  school 
for  defective  children.  An  accident  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  lad  possessed 
a  wonderful  capacity  for  mathematics.  In 
shorty  he  was  a  genius  along  these,  lines 
and  could  even  astonish  colle^  professors 
by  his  original  demonstrations.  There 
are  many  such  children  in  our  grade 
schools  that  are,  as  yet,  imdiscovered. 
—  Suburban  Life  Magazine 


ANOTHER  IDEA  FROM  GARY, 
INDIANA 

Pay  in  school  currency  has  been  adopted 
in  Gary's  public  vocational  school  as  a 
substitute  for  the  usual  school  "credits." 
Instead  of  getting  a  percentage  marl:, 
the  students  get  a  check  on  the  "voca- 
tional credit  bank"  and  deposit  it.  When 
they  have  saved  up  $80  in  checks  they  are 
entitled  to  one  full  course  credit. 

The  plan  was  devised  by  G.  E.  Wufling, 
vocational  director,  as  a  part  of  the  school's 
business  management  and  as  an  incentive 
to  further  work.  The  success  of  the  e?;- 
periment  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
slower  students  rapidly  are  pulling  out  of 
the  thirty  cents  an  hour  class  into  the 
sixty  cent  class,  the  highest  awarded. 
They  want  the  "maximum  wage  scale." 

Miss  Rose  Matthews  is  director  of  the 
bank  and  makes  up  her  daily  report  for 
the  bank  examiner.  She  has  her  deposits 
verified  by  the  student  time-keeper.  All 
the  officials  are  students. 

The  branches  of  the  school  teach  practi- 
cal work.  The  cooking  class  conducts 
the  school  cafe,  managed  by  Miss  Ethel 
Homer,  and  turns  out  one-cent  meals. 
The  paint  class  decorates  the  schools 
of  the  city.  The  printing  class  supplies 
the  board's  stationery.  The  dralting 
class  prepares  plans  and  blue-prints  for 
the  school  additions.  Some  of  the  iron 
and  steel  details  were  used  by  the  American 
Bridge  Company  in  fabricating  steel  for 
the  board's  uses. 

The  school's  vocational  work  is  designed 
chiefly  to  fit  the  students  for  immediate 
self-support.  Instead  of  delaying  work 
of  this  sort  until  the  child  reaches  high 
school  age,  the  courses  include  study 
which  may  be  started  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades.  One  of  the  principal  aims 
is  that  of  supplying  fairly  skilled  labor 
for  the  big  mills  in  the  steel  town  of 
Indiana.  There  are  special  courses  in 
business  training  and  qualifying  boys 
and  girb  for  office  work  at  the  steel  plant. 

In  addition  to  the  bank,  which  deals 
entirely  in  vocational  credit  as  currency, 
there  is  a  students*  savings  bank.  This 
is  under  the  management  of  a  boy.  Grant 
Wilson,  whose  work  is  checked  up  by  the 
school  authorities. 


You  Can  Be  So  Well 

That  Your  Whole  Being  Vibrates  Health 


I  CANNOT  tell  yon  hott  Aapfv  I  am  that  I  hayebe«n  able  to  brfaiflr  health  and  atrength  to 
63,117  women  up  to  the  preaent  time.  Just  thinkl  this  means  a  whole  city.  It  is  to  my 
thorouffh  study  of  anatomy,  physloloflry  and  health  principles,  and  to  my  1 2  years'  personal 
experience  before!  begran  my  instructions  by  mail,  that  I  attribute  my  marveloua  auccess. 
It  would  do  your  heart  ffood  to  read  the  reports  from  my  pupils  and  I  have  done  all  this  by 
simply  studyinflT  Natureis  laws  adapted  to  the  correction  of  each  individual  difficulty.  If  vital 
organs  or  nerve  centers  are  weak,  I  strraffthen  them  so  that  each  orsran  does  its  work. 

I  want  to  help  every  woman  to  be  perfectly,  gloriously  well,  with  that  sweet*  personal 
loreliness  which  health  and  a  wholesome,  ffraceful  body  give— a  cultured,  aelf-r^iant  woman 
with  a  definite  purpose,  full  of  the  health  and  vivacity  which  make  you  a 

A  More  Valued  Friend 

Write  to  m#  Today. 


A  Better  Wife      A  Rested  Mother 

I  brinff  each  pupil  to  sjrmmetrical  proportions  and  I  teach  her 
to  sittMd  and  to  walk  in  an  attitude  which  bespeaks  culture  and  re- 
finement. A  fl^>od  figure,  gracefully  carried,  means  more  than  a 
pretty  face.    Iwant  to  give  you 


A  Good  Figure 


1^        ^     .    >|  I !»•▼©  reduced       I  ^        .—  .    ^   I  "I  ) 
TooFl..hy7|«.ooowo.,.^,^      I  Toe  Thin?  I  ^.;| 


I  I.hatre  redooed 

I  women, 

»    pupil 

redooed  78  poaads  and  I  look 

jeare  yonnger.    I  feel  ao  well 

" "     "     fc!   I  never  m 


net  oan't 
joa  hot 


want  to  ahoatl 


>  ael  out 


Spy  la 
;  and  i 

xoonded  out  and 


:  how 

^1 


**When  i'benin  I  was  ffaennwtle 
'pated.ii 


^hen 

I  never  dreamed  it 


and  conetli 
and  mjrh 


IpatedTmy  heart  was  weak 

lead  dull,  Mid  dh  dear,  I 

_ied  when  I  think  how  I 


I  so  BAST.  I  thoQght  I  Joat 


am  I 

My  Irarts  are  xoonded  out  a 
have  gained  28  poonda;  It  has  < 
Joat  wliere  I  wanted  It  and  I  oaxry 
myaelf  like  another  woman.** 
^"My  old  dreaaee  look  etyllah  on 
me  now.  I  have  not  been  oonsti* 
Dated  alttoe  my  aeoond  leawm  and  I 
pad  taken  aomething  for  yeaiiL 
My  livor  aeems  to  be  all  right  andl 
haven't  a  bit  of  indloeetioa,  for  I 
eleepa  like  a  bnt>y  ana  my  hkbvks 
are  so^reafeed.  I  feel  ao  wellall  the 

The  vital  atreagth  gained  by  a  foieeCol  oiiealatkm  relleveayou  of  aooh 
ohionio  ailmenta  as 

CotMUpatloa  Torpid  Uvar  IndltMtton 

RlMunMitiam  W«ahn«MM  DullitMa 

Irritability  Narvouaaaae  Sie*pl«Mn«M 

Sufferlnga  in  Pregnaaeir  Catarrh*  etc 

Many  women  aoffer  onoomplalningly  from  ailmenta  which  may  lead 
to  graver  trooblea  and  lead  to  mooh  onhappineai^ 

You  Can  Be  Well  ^thout  Drugs 


every  fat  woman 
her  of  yoo.** 


lieellike  atopping 
I  see  and  telling 


I  etxengthen  the  mof^olea  and  nervea  of  the  vital  organs,  longs  and 
heart  and  atart  yoor  blood  to  oiroolating  as  It  did  when  you  were  a  ohild. 
Iteaoh  yon  to  breathe  ao  that  the  blood  is  fully  purified. 

/  with  I  eouid  put  9ujgkei4nt  0wmhai$i»  into  th«—  worda  to  maJfea  you  rtalfxo 
that  you  do  not  nead  to  b4  HI,  tnt  that  you  ean  be  a  huoyanl,  viwaeiotta, 

aUraelivo  woman  in  r»t»rm.  fe- -^ — •  - -^ '  "^  ^      -•    ^^ 

voMi  of  your  own  homo. 

islve<    " 


/  with  I  eould  put  oujfieiont  emohaoia  into  th*—  words  to  make  you  rttUtxo 
Jhat  you  do  not  need  to  be  HI,  but  that  you  ean  be  a  buoyant,  vir 
aUraelUte  woman  in  return  for  juMt  a  few  uuniuietr  care  oaeh  day  in  i 
IfOM^  own  home% 

J  each  pupil  the  oonfldential  treatment  which  her  particular  cow 

demands. 

Write  me  today  telling  me  your  faulta  In  health  and  flgore,  and  I  will 
cheerfully  tell  you  whether  I  can  help  yoa.  I  am  at  my  deak  from  8  a.  m. 
ontil  5  p.  m. 

I  have  pobliahed  a  free  booklet  ahowing  howtoatand  and  walk  correctly 
and  giving  other  Information  of  vital  interest  to  women.  If  yon  are  per> 
fectly  well  and  your  figure  islinst  what  yon  wish,  too  may  be  able  to  help  a 
friend— at leaat  yoo  will  help  me  by  your  intereat  in  tbia  great  movement 
for  perfect  henlth,  for  greater  culture,  refinement  and  lM»auty  in  women. 

Sit  down  and  write  me  NOW*    Don't  wait— vou  may  foroet  it. 

I  have  had  a  wonderf  al  experience  and  I  ahould  like  to  tell  yoo  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft^  Pepl.    45      624  S.  MicMgan  Aw.  Cticago 


Jito  Cocn^  is  a  coUtge  bred  woman,  *  SJw  is  ths  recognized  authorUy  on  the  5cienU6c  care  of  the  health  ami 
Jigtirs  of  woman,    Sha  personally  snpennses  her  toorh. 


STUDY 


SUCCESSFULLY 


GOULD  YOU  USE  $100  MORE 


ATHOMC 


NEXT 
YEAR 


dcbcd  school  BJid  fitrr 
sole  bti^irt^s  is  to 
increase  the  efficiency 
of  tho*e  who  ccjtc* 
to  us  tflr  aht  Tiscrc  i>  no  <iue*tioii  Aboyt  our  ability  trt  help^  YOLi.  Wc 
will  do  our  full  sh^rf  »t  ibc  work^  paiiiikinlcrOfEl/  and  ctithu'uajilicilly  Vuu 
mtfl  t^J  jdvance^tlwrc  h  never  :i  month  wiictj  you  cjknnot  5*p  fiood  poii- 
tiaiu,  opea  far  the  wdl  qua.U6cd. 

TUITION  RATES  LOW,  TERMS  EASY 

Our  ^LudcNts  may  pay  tuitknis  iti  montiily  instzillnjcnU^  WmiOLT 
EXTRA  C05tl\  Test  boot^.  each  specially  j>reT*ii«'d  ^>r  our  woft,  are 
furnifthpl  with  every  rnmlEnient.  They  are  draistief:!  iol^ly  for  the  one  who 
studies  by  curreftiwndeoce,  We  ha^e  fiftepn  icmra  of  iuccnsful  work  to 
speak  for  u*.  Ccurit?*  are  accr^ditcwl  at  more  th»n  twetity-fivt  gn^t 
schiwh — a  guarantee  nf  txcejltmct.     Write  youT  needi  t«lay. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

623-629   SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


Our  fiuct^^ful  EtudenLs  CDtitiaiially  report  incrca^e^ 
in  <al'iry  fiinKinif  fiom  S'lil  OfJ  lo  tl5U0(}  i^ier  year  <ther 
torn  pleLi  ait    ojkirwi  under  our  direcliua.     This  b  the 


ftfi_Biatjt_lfL&w   AMfl 


,gVU>i:  6tH  '  *^~  ^^,'w^*  .»  .  tn.^  ' 


Pmi  V»  trti. — 

l.jiil  T«H  Liiia 


Vh.1,rttH'Jl   ll-tf^lr 


I'KiM^RY  EbtTCArmw — <Vi 


Envelopes  to  match.  5c  per  dozen,  postpaid.    On  front 
aces  for  name  of  Scholar,  Grade,  Term 


llulJUl   I       UQI  UO      and  Teacher.    Second  and  third  pages  contain   blanks  for  9  months' 
I  term  and  space  for  three  examination  grades  with:    Reading,  spelling, 

writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  language,  history,  physiology,  algebra,  civil  government,  deportment, 
days  present,  days  absent,  times  tardy,  monthly  average,  also  six  blank  spaces  for  extra  branches.  The  last 
page  contains  notice  to  parents  and  space  for  signature  and  a  promotion  blank.  We  sell  many  of  these  and  they  give 
entire  satisfaction.  One  of  our  patrons  says:  I  have  used  yoor  report  cards  for  the  past  four  years  and  like  them 
better  than  any  other.    Miss  Cora  Mackey,  Longview,  Texas. 

Wc  have  an  especially  fine  souvenir  for  close  of  school  for  1914.    Send  a  2c  stamp  for  sample.  ^ 

Seibert  Printing  Co.,  Box  14.  Canal  DoTor,  Ohio 
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(Continued  from  page  516) 
crayons  make  pictures  of  red  things,  and  those  having  blue 
crayons  make  pictures  of  blue  things. 

Friday  Give  children  envelopes  containing  cut  up 
pictures.    Put  together. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Give  the  pupils  envelopes  containing  four 
sentences  (print)  taken  from  the  reading  lesson.  Let 
pupils  make  them  from  the  letters  in  their  letter  boxes. 

Tuesday    Find  all  the  u's  and  v's  in  your  letter  boxes. 

Wednesday    Find  all  the  w's  and  x's. 

Thursday  Give  each  child  a  box  of  colored  crayons 
and  a  piece  of  paper.    Color  four  kinds  of  fruit. 

Friday    Color  hektographed  brownies. 

Sense  Training 
First  Week 

Monday  Ear.  Let  different  pupils  run  across  the  room 
one  at  a  time.      Guess  who  it  is. 

Tuesday  Ear.  Drop  articles  on  the  floor  one  at  a 
time.    Can  you  tell  what  they  are? 

Wednesday  Same  as  above.  Tell  if  article  dropped  is 
heavy  or  light. 

Thursday  Ear.  Ring  a  bell  in  various  parts  of  the 
room,  while  pupils  close  eyes.  Can  you  tell  where  the  bell 
is  rung? 

Friday  Ear.  Listen  to  some  one  walk.  Is  he  coming 
nearer  or  going  farther  away? 

Second  Week 

Monday  Ear.  Let  some  pupil  sing.  Who  is  it?  Boy 
or  girl? 

Tuesday  Touch.  Pupils  close  eyes.  Touch  objects. 
Name  them. 

Wednesday  Touch.  Close  eyes  and  sort  pencils  of 
different  lengths. 

Thursday  Touch.  Pupil  places  hands  behind  him. 
Teacher  places  an  object  in  them.  Guess  what  it  is  by 
touch. 

Friday  Touch.  Give  children  various  kinds  of  cloth, 
as  woolen,  cotton,  silk,  velvet,  etc.    Name  by  feeling. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Touch.  Give  pupil  different  lengths  of  sticks. 
Blindfold  him.     Sort  according  to  lengths. 

Tuesday  Give  pupils  several  hard  and  several  scft 
articles.     Sort  them. 

Wednesday  Touch.  Give  pupils  specimens  of  paper, 
some  smooth  and  some  rough.     Sort. 

Thursday  Touch.  Give  pupils  blocks  of  various  sizes. 
Sort  according  to  sizes. 

Friday    Touch.     Same   as   above. 


Fourth  Week 
Monday    Touch. 
Tuesday    Touch. 
Wednesday  Touch. 
Thursday    Touch. 


Guess  pupils  by  feeling  of  clothing. 
Continue  above. 
Sort  books  according  to  size. 
Let    pupil    assume    any    posture. 
Another  pupil,  blindfolded,  guesses  his  identity. 
Friday    Touch.     Sort  sticks  of  different  lengths. 


Arithmetic 
First  Week 

Monday    Count  by  ones  to  60. 

Tuesday    Count  by  ones  to  70. 

Wednesday    Count  by  ones  to  80. 

Thursday    Same  as  above.     Individual  work. 

Friday    Count  by  ones  to  90. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Count  by  ones  to  90. 

Tuesday    Count  by  ones  to  100. 

Wednesday    Same  as  above.     Individual  work. 

Thursday    Same  as  above. 

Friday    Same  as  above. 


Third  Week 
Monday    Count  by  lO's  to  40. 
Tuesday    Count  by  lO's  to  50. 
Wednesday    Count  by  lO's  to  60. 
Thursday    Count  by  10*s  to  70. 
Friday    Count  by  lO's  to  80. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Count  by  lO's  to  90. 
Tuesday    Count  by  lO's  to  100. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above.    Individual  work. 
Thursday    Count  by  5's  to  100. 
Friday    Same  as  above.    Individual  work. 

Music 
First  Week 

Monday    Rote  song  about  fall.     (Falling  nuts  or  leaves.) 
Teach  words. 

Tuesday    Continue  above.    Hum  melody  and  sing  with 
*Moo."     Lastly  sing  words. 

Wednesday    Individual  singing  of  above  song. 

Thursday    Same  as  above. 

Friday    Voice  training  by  calls,  humming,  etc. 

Second  Week 
Monday    Teach  new  rote  song.     (Animal  song.) 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    New  rote  song.    (Autumn  song.) 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday    New  rote  song.     (Indian  song.) 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Individual  singing  of  above. 

Thursday    Teacher   hum    the   different   songs.     Pupils 
guess  which  one  is  sung.    This  is  very  good  ear  training. 

Friday    Same   as   above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Teach  a  brownie  song. 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Continue   above.    Individual   singing. 

Thursday    Jack-o*-lantem  rote  song.    Words. 

Friday    Teach  melody  of  above.    Sing  words  and  music. 
Avoid  loud  hai^  tones.    Have  quick,  light  tones. 

Writing 
First  Week 
Monday    Word  ''noon"  on  blackboard. 
Tuesday    Same  as  above.    Large  writing. 
Wednesday    Capital    letter   N. 
Thursday    Same  as  above. 
Friday    Word  *'Noon.'* 

Second  Week 

Moruiay    Capital  letter  M. 

Tuesday    Word  ''Moon.'* 

Wednesday    Same  as  above. 

Thursday    Words  "moon'*  and  ''Moon." 

Friday    Letter  "a." 


Third  Week 
Monday    Same  a^  above. 
Tuesday    Word  "man." 
Wednesday    Same  as  above. 
Thursday    Letter  "e." 
Friday    Word  "men." 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Word  "mane." 
Tuesday    Same  as  above. 
Wednesday    Letter '*c." 
Thursday    Word  "can." 
Friday    Word  "cane." 


Keep  work  large. 
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BOOKS 

Otis*s  Philip  of  Texas.  By  James 
Otis.  Cloth,  12mo.  153  pages,  illus- 
trated. Price,  35  cents.  New  York, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago:  American  Book 
Company. 

The  last  volume  of  the  popular  Otis 
Pioneer  Series  for  children's  reading, 
told  as  if  narrated  by  the  hero  himself. 
Philip's  ambition  was  to  raise  sheep. 
So  when  his  father  and  mother  decided 
to  move  from  Mississippi  to  Texas  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  his 
twelve  sheep  would  increase  to  five 
thousand.  Their  journey  from  the  old 
home  to  the  new  grant  of  640  acres  was 
slow  because  .of  the  mule-drawn  prairie- 
schooners  and  the  cattle  and  sheep,  but 
finally  it  was  completed  after  many 
trying  experiences.  And  at  the  very 
beginning  a  flood  came  down  the  valley 
and  after  sweeping  away  most  of  the 
property  belonging  to  Philip's  family 
nearly  drowned  them  all.  All  were  glad 
when  Texas  joined  the  Union,  for  then 
they  were  no  longer  living  in  a  foreign 
land.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  attractive. 

Geography  op  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try. By  W.  F.  Rocheleau.  87  Illus- 
trations. 18  Maps.  8vo.  416  pages. 
Price,  $1.00.  Boston,  Chicago:  Educa- 
iional  Publishing  Company, 

Clear  and  vigorous  in  style,  practical, 
yet  broad,  liberal  and  systematic  in 
method  and  treatment,  this  book  deepens 
and  broadens  the  mental  and  conunercial 
equipment  of  the  young  man  of  affairs. 

1  It  deab  with  clunate,  soib  and 
plants,  with  social  conditions  and  all  the 
general  and  special  influences  that  deter- 
mine man's  engagement  in,  control  and 
promotion  of,  conmierce  and  industry, 
and  of  necessity,  with  transportation 
facilities  for  the  distribution  of  conunodi- 
ties. 

2  The  Industrial  Life  of  the  United 
States,  so  full  of  interest  to  American 
youth,  is  handled  with  breadth  of  grasp 
and  with  pleasing  definiteness  of  touch 

3  The  commerce  of  Foreign  Nations 
meets  with  a  like  survey  of  their  location, 
surface,  climate,  agriculture,  minerals, 
resources,  manufactures,  transportation, 
conunerce  and  cities  of  all  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world. 

Human  Behavior.  A  first  book  m 
psychology  for  teachers.  By  Stephen 
Sheldon  Colvin  and  William  Chandler 
Bagley.  12  mo.  XVI  and  336  pages. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Psychological  principles  are  here  formu- 
lated in  terms  of  conduct  or  behavior, 
offering  a  helpful  perspective  upon  the 
problems  of  class-room  teaching  and  ex 
plaining  many  of  the  phenomena  with 
which  every  teacher  must  deal  and  which, 
unexplained,  tends  to  irritate  and  confuse. 
A  few  guiding  principles  are  thence  de- 
duced and  these  may  be  applied  directly 
to  the  solution  of  troublesome  problems 
in  instruction  and  management. 

The  authors  state:  Every  effort  has 
been  made  (1)  to  select  the  topics  that 
are  most  closely  related  to  the  work  of 
teaching;  (2)  to  treat  these  topics  con- 
cretely, enforcing  each  principle  with  a 
wealth  of  illustration  drawn  partly  from 
class-room  practice,  and  partly  from  the 
affairs  of  everyday  life;  and  (3)  to  sim- 
plify the  terminology,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  sacrificing  accuracy  of  state- 
ment. 


Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils 

HUNDREDS  OP  SUBJECTS— BEST  STENCILS  MADE.  SENT  PREPAID 


Kfrx 


t 


Order  at  least  50c  worth  and  I  will  mail  you  Teachers*  Bulletin  one  year  FREE.     Thea 

if  you  are  not  pleased  let  me  know  and  I  will  return  your  money,  allowing  all  as  a  present. 

Borders,  each  5c.  Sunbonnet  Babies;  Overall  Boys;  Brownies;  Goldenrod;  Maple  Leaves ;- 
Turkeys ;    Pumpkins ;    Grapes ;    Cattails ;    Holly  ;    Bells ;    Santa ;    Birds ;    Roses ;    Poinsettia. 

Portraits,  Animals,  etc,  size  17x22  inches,  each  5c.  Washins[ton;  Lincoln;  Wilson:  Look- 
fellow;  Columbus;  Field;  Eskimo  Man;  Eskimo  Mother;  Dutch  Boy;  Dutch  Girl;  MiU; 
Horse;  Cow;  Dog;  Fox;  Bear;  Elephant;  Camel;  Lion;  Pig;  Sheep;  Wolf;  Turkey; 
Goose;    Hen;    Rooster;    Owl;    Beaver;    Eagle;    Locomotive;    Steamer;    Buffalo;    Indi^ 

Other  Stencils.  22x34  inches,  each  10c.  Topical  Pilgrims ^  Mayflower;  Lo^  Cabin;  Turkey 
Calendar;  Fireplace  Calendar;  Santa  Driving  Eisnt  Reindeer;  Santa  Going  Down  Chim- 
ney; Santa  Filling  Stockings;  Christ  Child ;  Washington  on  Horse;  Flag ;  Program ;  Roll 
of  Honor;  Welcome;  Large  Hiawatha.     Name  any  Calendar,  Map  or  Physiology  Subject. 

Map  Stencils.  34x44  inches,  each  20c.  United  States ;  Any  Continent ;  Any  State ;  Any  Group 
of  States.     You  may  name  any  of  above  maps,  about  9x12,   at  3c  each  for  seat  work. 

Large  Map  Stencils.  About  4x6  feet,  each  40c.  United  States;  Europe;  World;  Ancient  History. 

Special  Stencils.  Fifty  different  Busywork  Stencils,  medium  size,  35c;  Fifteen  Common  Bird 
Stencils,  15c;  Forty  different  Phonic  Stencils,  aoout  9x12  inches,  60c;  Five-inch  Ornamental 
Alphabet  for  20c;  Twelve-inch  Plain  Alphabet  for  40c;  Six-inch  Old  English  Alphabet  for 
25c;  Script  Alphabet  for  blackboard,  capitals,  small  letters  and  figures,  complete  set  10c. 

Colored  Chalk.    Very  best,  dos.  aaaorud,  ISc;  two  doz.,  2Sc.    Blue  Stamping  Powder,  bag  lOc 

Latta's  Helps  for  Teachers  i 

The  Best  on  Earth  and  the  Least  Expensive  | 

Teachers*  Bulletin,  one  srear $  ^ 

Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged,  1.00 

Any  primary  or  rural  teacher  may  send  me  a  one  dollw 
money  order  for  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers — the  revised  and 
enlarged  book — and  receive  Teachers*  Bulletin  FREE;  then 
report  to  me,  if  not  satisfied,  and  I  will  return  the  dollar, 
allowing  all  as  a  present.     Isn^t  this  fair? 

Remember  that  all  the  helps  of  this  first  column  are  printed 
in  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  which  also  contains  many  other 
splendid  helps.  Buy  them  -  separately  if  you  wish,  but  I  ha\'e 
suggested  a  much  wiser  investment  for  service  and  economy. 

41  New    Paper    Cutting   Designs 1 5c  Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  Paper.  20x30.  for 10c 

33  Construction    Patterns   on   Cardboard. .  .50c    12  Sheets  Transparent  Tracing   Paper 15o 

30  Sewing  Card  Patterns  on  Cardboard. ..  .20c  New  Primary  Arithmetic  Cards 15o 

50  Drawings  to  Color,  assorted...... 15c  25  Public  School   Report   Cards. ......... .10c 

SO  Booklet  Covers  to  Color,  6x9  inches... 20c   15  Latta's^ Weavmg  MaU,  assorted  colors.  10c 

40    Large   Drawings   to    Color 24c   Tickets— Good,  Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  10c 

12  Different  Calendars  to  Color.  6x9  inches,  5c  25  Prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject....  ..10c 

16  Common  Birds  to  Color,  6x9  inches 10c   Gummed  StaM,  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box  10c 

12  Dolls  of  Nations  to  Color 6c   Letters  and  Figures,   ^-inch,  on  cards.... 2Sc 

8  Large    Physiology   Drawinjjs 10c   Letters  and  Figfures,  Mm.  on  cards. .  ....30c 

8  Animal  Drawings  for  Making  Toys 5c  Toy  Money,  Corns  and  Bills,  $506.64,  set.  .25c 

20  Outline  Maps,  8^^x11,  name  maps 10c   Latta's  Business  Exercise,  for  all  ^ades...25e 

50  Popular  Pictures,  half  cent  size,  ass'ted.  ISc   16  Manual  Training  Exercises  for  Boys..  .2So 

8  Intermediate  Language  Pictures 20c     6  Large  Mottoes  and  Pledges  for  Schools,  15c 

12  Conventional  Borders  to  Color 8c   16  Common  Birds  in  Colors  with  descript'n  ISc 

18  Hiawatha  Drawings  to  Color 15e   12  Dolls  of  Nations  in  Colors,  to  cut  out..  10c 

18  Eskimo  Drawings  to  Color 15c   Reading  and  Phonics  in  Primary  Grades.. 2Sc 

Cock   Robin   Story  with    16  Drawings 8c   Small  Calendar  Pads,  1  doz.,  15c;  2  doz.. 25c 

Hints  and  Devices  <or  Teachers 20c   12  Pretty  Gift  Cards  for  Last  Day. . . . . .  .2Sc 

Farm  Stories  for  Pupils  and  Teachers 10c    Large   Outlme  Maps  of  U.   S.  for  Charts. 

16  Drawings,  6x9  in.  for  Farm  Stories 8c        24x36   in.,    3    for •  •  •  "^"^ 

Letters  and  Figures  to  Color,  1  in.  hifi^h..l2c  Brown  or  Carbon-tone  Pictures,  16x20, 
Script  Letters  and  Figures  to  color,  2  in..  15c  Washington;  Lincoln;  Christ  at  Twelve, 
Black  Letters  and  Figures  to  cut  up,  1  in. 20c  Sistine  Madonna;  Wind  Mill;  Gleaners; 
50  Letters  and  Figures,  4-inch,  on  paper..  10c        Angelus;  Homeward,  1  for  20c;  4  lor...60(^ 

ADDRESS,  JOHN  LATTA,  BOX  20,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 


Short- Story  Writing 


A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,  form,  structure,  and 
writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenweln,  Editor  of 
Lbpincott'8  Magazine. 

Story-writers  must  be  made  as  well 
as  bom;  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  is  practical.  It  means  recog- 
nition, accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 

2S0»Paw  Cattdo9  Frmm,    Plmasm  Addrm— 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,    Dcpt.   45,    SpriagBsU, 


Onm  atudmni  mriimt  i  know  that 
you  Witt  hm  pimumd  mhmn  t  tmO  you 
that  i  haoojuat  roeoiood  a  ehoek  for 
$128  from  'Eomryhody'm'  for  a  kw 
maroum  9tory,  Thmy  aah  for  moro, 
i  am  fomiimg  pory  happy,  and  Pmry 
gratmhd  to  Dr,  Eamtupoin.  *' 

We  also  o£Fer  courses  in  Photo- 
play Writing,  Versification  and 
Poetics.  Joomalism;  in  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown.  Cornell,  and  other  leading 
colleges. 
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P&per  Cutting 


Life  Study  in  the  Public 
Schools 

A  Basis  of  Language  Work 
Alice  Day  Pratt 

October 

Special  subjects  —  Trees,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Clothing 
(cotton).  Continue  subjects  of  last  month  as  occasion 
offers.    Make  no  sudden  break  between  subjects. 

Experience  —  Teacher  and  children  go  to  the  woods  and 
gather  the  autumn  leaves.  Notice  shapes  and  learn  the 
names  of  the  most  common.  Notice  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  trees  from  which  they  come.  Gather  also  nuts 
and  seeds  of  trees  and  associate  the  leaf  and  seed.  Make 
decorations  for  the  school-room  —  designs  of  bright  leaves, 
fringes  of  sycamore  bulbs,  strings  of  chink-a-pins.  Gather 
any  pretty  nuts  for  counters. 

Go  to  market  to  see  vegetables  and  fruits.  Buy  and 
bring  some  to  school-room,  to  model  in  clay,  to  paint,  and 
to  eat  for  school  luncheon. 

Notice  children's  clothes  and  learn  to  tell  what  they  are 
made  of.  Bring  scraps  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  linen 
fabrics,  ravel  to  see  the  threads.  Tell,  in  story  form, 
weaving  it  about  the  lives  of  two  children  on  cotton  planta- 
tion, the  life  history  of  the  cotton  —  planting,  flowering, 
maturing  of  the  bolls,  picking  by  negroes,  ginning,  baling, 
spinning,   weaving,    selling   of   cloth,   making   garments. 

If  in  the  cotton  coimtry  go  to  see  all  of  the  process  that 
is  possible.  This  always  first  of  all.  Teachers  have  cotton 
bolls,  and  little  bales,  such  as  are  made  for  souvenirs,  to 
show  children. 

Expression  Work  —  Model  nuts  and  fruits  in  clay. 
Paint  and  draw  autumn  leaves  and  fruits  from  models. 
Color  leaves  of  common  trees  cut  by  teacher.  As  free- 
cutting  exercise,  children  cut  from  colored  papers  the 
various  leaves  from  nature  models.  Teachers  teach  how 
to  fold  and  cut  conventional  leaves.  Make  wall  designs 
of  these.  Cut  freely  from  colored  papers  (supposed  to  be 
cotton  cloth)  all  kinds  of  little  garments  that  are  made  of 
cotton. 

For  games,  play  at  selling  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
house  to  house.  Dramatize  the  picking  and  hauling, 
spinning  and  weaving  of  the  cotton.  With  music,  play 
the  whirling   autumn   leaves. 

Give  some  weaving  (industrial  weaving  mats)  during 
this  month,  to  show  what  weaving  is. 

With  blocks  build  cotton  factories  and  trains  and  rail- 
'•oads  over  which  cotton  is  carried. 


Stories 

Rhcecus  and  the  Dryad 
Appleseed  John 
Penelope  and  Her  Weaving 
Arachne 

Trees 

(SupplemetUary) 

From  season  to  season,  carefully  connect  the  flowers,  seed, 
and  leaves  of  the  familiar  trees.  (Many  grown  people 
tell  children  that  trees  do  not  blossom.)  Notice  the  bark 
and  the  manner  of  growth  of  the  different  trees.  Learn  to 
recognize  them  in  the  winter.  Mount  for  the  school-room 
specimens  of  flowers,  seed,  and  leaf  of  each  common  tree. 

Learn  the  uses  of  the  woods  of  the  various  trees.  Visit 
saw-mills  —  planing  mills,  furniture  factory,  furniture  store, 
carpenter  shop,  houses  in  building.  Learn  which  woods 
are  favorites  for  particular  uses  and  why.  Cut  furniture 
from  catalogues  and  paste  under  the  names  or  pictures 
of  the  trees  of  which  the  furniture  is  made.  Make  list  or 
things  made  of  wood  —  Buildings,  ships,  pavements, 
walks,  stairs,  banisters,  pillars,  vehicles,  boxes,  spindles. 
(Learn  kind  of  wood  used  for  each.) 

Uses  of  growing  trees  to  Man  and  Nature  —  Shade, 
conservation  of  moisture,  beauty,  charcoal. 

Foreign  trees  and  precious  woods  —  Mahogany,  rosewood, 
teak,  sandalwood,  etc.  If  invited,  go  to  homes  to  see 
interesting  pieces  of  furniture.  Children  bring  in  articles 
made  of  the  precious  woods. 

Tree  stories 

Rhcecus  (again). 
Phaethon — the  poplars. 
The  Charter  Oak 
The  Cambridge  Elm 
The  *' Spreading  Chestnut." 
Tree  of  Lee's  Surrender. 

Tell  about  the  **Big  Trees,"  that  were  growing  at  the 
time  of  Moses  and  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  and 
which  are  still  living  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

List  of  interesting  trees  for  study 
Rubber  Cocoanut  Coffee  Olive 

Cacao  Maple  Mate  Fig 

Mulberry,  etc. 

Clothing 

{Supplementary) 

Expand  the  studies  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  wool, 

which  have  been  far  from  full  in  the  first  grade  work. 

[Continued  on  next  page) 
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Sarsaparilla 

Cures  all  humors,  catarrh  and 
rheumatism,  relieves  that  tired 
feeling,  restores  the  appetite, 
cures  paleness,  nervousness, 
builds  up   the  whole  system. 

Get  it  today  in  the  usual  liquid  form  or  in 
the  tablets  called  Sarsatabs. 


o  I  x:  o  IV 

WITH  THE  NEW 

BIO  1^1^  AI>^ 

f9  You  ARX  NOT  Famhiak  wxtr  T^tcse,  Wutz  for 
Samples.    Tryino  Means  BuYiNa 

"SPECIAL  BLACK,"    No.  312 

•*SOFT  SHADINQ."      No.  309 

/The   lead  of  No.  309  is  a'V 

llMlo  harder  than  thatof  S12J 

••BEQINNERS,"  No.  308 

(Large  wood  and  larfe  lead.\ 
Restfnl  and  easy  to  hold.   J 
Odb  Name  a  Suificient  Guarantee  or  Quality. 

Joseph  Dixoo  Crucible  Co. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jeriey 


il 


!» 


YOUR  FUTURE 

win  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Prof. 
Beauchampread  your  character  from  your  handwriting. 
His  accurate  revelation  and  helpful  advice  will  enable 
70U  to  realize  your  desires.  Manv  say  he  is  the  best  of 
hU  profession,  but  write  and  see  for  yourself.  Enclose 
loc  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  0.  R. 
BEAUCHAMP.  3583  Eighth  Avenue,  New  Yorlc. 


LEARN     TO 

BE     A    NURSE 

tniin  Yuu  AT  H(JJ£E  in  l^e  a 
Pfufcs^-^ioiml  NupsCk  The  bc^t 
pLiviEi^  vocation  optn  to  wfr 
iTn-n.  i^iit  ilettupef.  >i;jl.knial 
Xun^es  are  fumiahcd  ufiittirni 

EARN  WH(LE  LEARKIKQ 
Our  vrty  intm-sling  Cata- 
top  nJQfJ  btJier  literanife  stnt 
Frtr.  Mead  bow  hunrJrcds 
of  T.veTtiirn  ha VI?  sy«i??ofiJilly 
tralnt-U  at  home, 
MAnOKAL  SCHOOL  of  MUnsi  Nfi.  319  UU  St.,  Omirt,  N.Y. 


COMPLETE   STENCIL  OUTFIT  BARGAIN 

Extra  large  Stencil  Outfit  for  all  home  decorations. 
Consists  of  20  cut  stencils,  as  illustrated^  on  oil  board,  6 
tubes  best  oil  colors,  2  brushes,  9  thumb  tacks.  Also  full 
directions  and  catalogue.  Stencils  can  be  used  many 
times.  This  outfit  also  includes  a  handsome  stenalled 
CRASH  PILLOW  TOP.  The  complete  outfit  sent  pre- 
paid for  special  price  $1 .00. 

fttach  Art  Stefldl  Co.,  Dcsic  128, 12  E  12tli  St..  New  Yoric 
Send  for  Free  New  Fancy  Work  Book 


{Continued  from  page  520) 

Learn  the  uses  of  cotton  and  wool,  cotton- 
seed hulls,  and  linseed. 

Learn  about  Eli  Whitney  and  learn  of 
the  great  changes  in  manufacture  of 
clothing.  Tell  the  children  of  the  south 
mountain  people  who  live  far  from  to^Ti 
and  still  use  spinning-wheels  and  looms. 

Tell  about  the  workers  in  the  cotton, 
silk,  and  woolen  mills,  and  the  eflforts 
of  thoughtfiil  people  to  shorten  hours 
and  to  guard  the  child-workers.  Tell  in 
connection  with  study  of  clothing  manu- 
factories about  the  black  and  white  lists 
issued  by   the   Consumers*   Leagues. 

Study  about  the  clothing  of  the  various 
races,  and  think  why  each  dresses  as  it 
does. 

Call  attention  to  sensible  and  foolish 
dressing  among  ourselves  and  to  extreme 
and  transient  fashions.  Extreme  dressing 
not  a  sign  of  strong  mentality  or  character. 


NOTES 

—  We  have  received  an  instructive 
and  elaborate  booklet  from  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  This  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  catalogue,  as  it  gives  a  comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  Dixon's  school  pencils 
for  writing.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
make  an  extended  argument  in  favor 
of  furnishing  pencils  of  good  quality  to 
school  diildren.  Pupils  cannot  do  good 
work  unless  they  are  furnished  good 
tools.  It  has  dso  been  conclusively 
proven  that  an  inferior  pencil  is  not  an 
economical  pencil.  In  some  states,  for 
example,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts,  lead  pencils  are  supplied 
without  charge  to  the  pupils  by  the  School 
District,  this  being  required  by  law.  The 
results  of  this  system  are  satisfactory  in 
every  way;  and  we  are  reliably  informed 
that  educators  in  other  States  are  getting 
in  line  to  adopt  the  same  policy.  Much 
of  the  information  contained  in  this 
booklet  cannot  be  found  in  print  else- 
where. In  preparing  it  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  include  the  entire  Dixon 
line  of  school  writing  pencils.  They  have 
indicated  only  those  which  are  in  most 
general  use,  and,  tracing  the  progress  of 
the  child  through  the  school,  have  noted 
the  pencils  used  most  largely  and  most 
advantageously   in   each   grade. 

We  would  advise  every  teacher  and 
superintendent  to  send  for  the  fund  of 
information  contained  in  this  twenty-four 
page,  nicely  illustrated  and  uniquely 
bound  brodiure. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TfflS? 

Would  you  like  to  receive  free  literature 
about  spending  next  summer  among  the 
Rocky  Mountams?  The  Colorado  Chau- 
tauqua and  Summer  School  at  Boulder, 
Colorado,  would  be  glad  to  place  the  names 
of  interested  teachers  on  its  mailing  list. 
The  literature  includes  a  monthly  Bulletin, 
an  annual  announcement.  Bulletin  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Climbers'  Club  and 
other  publications  of  interest  and  value. 
It  costs  nothing  and  may  point  the  way 
for  the  most  pleasant  experiences  in  your 
life.  Send  name  and  permanent  address 
to  F.  A.  Boggess,  Secretary,  Boulder, 
Colorado. 


You  Are  as  Old  as  You  Look 

■  VVIiy  U  not  the  skin  ol  your  f^cc  fts  f^if  and  firm 
js  iK^E  of  ytrtjr  body?  If  you  look  older  thaJi  you 
arc.  it  r>  bnrjigu  you  arc  n»t  doing  what  ^ou  should 
to  help  EL^turtr.     My  dtcrcurs  Lb 

Physical  Culture 

for  tKe  Face 

do  for  the  face  what  my  cjiervU«  fo'  the  body  have 
doTfe  for  the  health  and  £i^^n^s  of  til),<%ii3  woinen, 
R^^uUa  ^re  qnUk  Awd  mtir:£toui.  In  h\x  Ui  ten 
cniE^utcs  A  day  yrm  can-  do  more  with  thEKreEPicises  at 
homer  th^n  mAS^af^c  will  accoimplisb  in  an  boui  a  day 
in  ii  beauty  p;]Ljknr/' 

^^usuina  Cocroft. 

LniTriietiOhi  for  Thli  c^iiirt^^  kirlu4iTi|j;  aIi'J  tUv  c LTt  of  Um 
H^r,  i7«i^  Huti  «ii()  rrel. 

Wrlnkltt  nabby.ThlnMKk    $allo#.  FrKkltdSklit 

Dviibl*  Chlni     Crow't  FHt  Dtndrulf 

T^nd  Eyit         Plmpl«  Thin.  Otiy  Hak 

Poucbn  Under  Ey»  Sagging  Ficial  lloKtci 
Ttndtr,  Infkmwl  Fttt 
md  many  nth^r  treinlihw  Ar#  t*]i[-rfd  and  ov^rfcurii'. 
THif  cxprtM^'jN  U  itivifomttl.  th't-  nkLn  cli^ned,  tJle  hnir 
made  gtoHy.  jfkore  »mindftnt<  th?  *f^  itTDtif  ei  artd  briglifcT. 
tht  fnft  foni.i'firuljl^,  h&nd*  tniCH>i1Si  Our  pupil*  hxlk  m 
jrwrmjomm^r  *.tk.tii  our  caoTtti-  Write  f(*r  FUl  booklet 
tO'ilny 

QRACE-WILDRED  CULTURE  COURSE 
624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  20,  CHICAGO 


WsabfclotdlTtnitrvKe^ta  teach  shorllhaiid  completAla  oolf 
thkrf  f  dayl.  \\hj  tan,  \t.\m  in  ipire  time  tn  your  own  hom«, 
nij  mMcer '■ticje  T'^'u  lf*c-  N"  uce'^llutf^ndnjonctisMiwiiili 
old  syirrms.  Jliiyd'a  Byliabla  ^/aI^ib  1»  t^^y  ^o 
le»m— easy  to  ^rlitfl— c&jy  to  r*!idr  ::>1IM(^i«.  ^ICtaClL 
Speedy.  SurCt  NoruleJUln^t—^nouQidt^^iiln— boEEhadlng,*! 
Id  itticf  iT!^LcTri<,  Nd  \t\r\\i  ILtt  at  WLTfd  w\^^  Ea  tonfuiC. 
OMLY  NIN£  CHARACTERS  to  leim  and  Tcm.  hiv<  the 
entire  EnylUh  (of  any  odwr  J  Innfna^F  At  you*  ABSOLUTE 
CO  MM  AN  L>.  ftbc  beat  ly^tcm  for  itej^ft^ripliri-i^  pilTBte 
acctcTiirlr*,  &twtpipcr  rtpofllcrB,  Ia«yrr*,  minti&ttrv,  caich- 
Htfl,  phy^klim,  lEterarr  l&lk.  ind  builncai  men  mly  tiow 
leiTn  ihbnhjind  for  dictr  own  U^t,  Di^e»  nut  t9lV:e  cfMittpiiAl 
di.tiy  pra£tic«  i»  wlih  nthff  tyttsma.  Our  eraijuatei  hold 
hJ b£ h-e:T»d«  postlltTQl  fif^ ry **lh t tv*    Scfti  liwlay  iaf  bookiet*,, 

;  CHICAGO  CORRCSP0NDBNC8  SCHOOLS 
923Chlcaffo  Op«rfl  Hoif  ^e  Block,  ChlcsEO,  UL 


DEVELOPINBAND  PRINTINe 

**Tho   Bettor   Kind'* 

Uamcra?  and  Fitm  Stipplips.  Bnlafgtffnents  of  !^utii- 
mer  stiai^shot^  rn^kt  clesirable  Christ maa  ^ifli  and 
H.Tiivcntra  of  yoor  traveU.  No.  2  Brown ie  J-ilma  dt* 
vekifi^d  at  lOc  a  roll  oHi  or  \2^  all  othtr  aiies  Ijc  a  foJl- 
Pnnting  and  Fmiojag  at  lawcat  rai&,  Seod  ua  yuuf 
ciiiiera  work. 

F.  J. 

812  Cfaf^lnut 


CURRY,  School  Dftpt. 
Street       -        •       Philadelphlaf  P«, 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  SV^^^i.'^SiV'^? 

Spealc«rB^  DlnJog-ue."?,  Pi  Ay  ft.  Drills,  O-ameB,  Sonua, 
Murcbes^EntftrLoJEimoat  Bookn,  t'liMfei,  FtsatoOutAff, 
Draptify,  TuT^Jcplu  Llsfhtn.  Ent.£<rtninDii»nt  SiftterJ»i, 
Educatiunikl  Books  ana  Aid&for  Teachers,  Reward 
Gift  C&nleK  Dr6\tln^,  Bewla^irt  Colortujr,  ^^^plJ^l^otr 
NLimbflT,  R*o.(ilnff,  Httport,  e-nd  Busy-Work  C6«l*, 
R««cords,  Cerr.lflcaf*3,  DiplomiiaH  DrttwJrig  Stencllig 
ESttckb&erT-d  Sttint^lLB.  Colored  StJclts,  Pega,  Be^dJi^ 
3t4^rji.  PaperB,  [It^edfi,  Raffia,  N&^dl^s,  Souring  Card 
Tliread,  PalnLs,  Crayona.  Eranera,  Sc3iseori>.  Maps, 
aiobf^fl.  Otittrta,  Slaolc board »»  Dlctioti^iry  H older s. 
Add/HM  to  A,  J.  FOUGH  Aa  CO.,    WAHEEN.  PA^ 


CLASSPIMS 


FACTOFtY  TO  VOU 

For  GQiiege,  ScfKiai  Df  Society 

[ro  i^rU'cA  Tn&iL^  fr««  u^>^ya  itw^ 


OtalocwUhl. -,      ... 

<]i]eM.  £r't<Lil  afffr,  eSthf^r  jtrSe  uf  pLna  tor-o  lil^i*-!! 
Un.(jKl  wUli  »ny  tJi'-<-B  l*li*r»  *nil  B^rtf*  on*  («■  tHrO*^ 
{>..El  r4  i^  •  n  a,ui«L  S  T  E  RL  LNQ  SIL  VER^  %  ^o  •«. ;  •  3 .  Old  ' 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Dl  A  V C  ^ \^^K u^d  ^^ I latkin*,  I>r Llil« ,  ^^puk^n ,  ttob?* 
rLH  I  W  logLiw.  i.^ii«i:iX«A',  Mntlcftl  Tl^tcf..  JW^^i  ^'^1^* 
Motion  fifX^flt,  IJlu:ilLrm(9d  SolijEt,  Pan tum iin e  iaoutt &,  i^b 4'JoW 
t^&ji,  T«li]Hmui&,  J'ftnU>mLin**,  !^p«ciKl  £ Eiicrlsiu die ntr  i^\ 
all  D'^i^lBf^,  ItJiiBtreli^,  Ji^kt^,  Fl&n'l  ^x>k»,  Hmk^-Up 
'iocKlF.  rtc.  Sf:i3»t.a]iJ«  Itif  kJi  4)2 n  UEvi  ivi%ii-i[i4  L«rf« 
cut^lot^ijf)  Fr«*>.    tv^rr  Taaodar  -IhhiM  liiiir  o-n« 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Teacher's  "Day" 

Those  people  who  regard  the  teacher's  work  day  as  most 
luxurious,  should  read  the  report  of  the  activities  outside 
the  curriculum  carried  on  by  the  teachers  and  principal  of  a 
single  school  of  twenty-five  hundred  boys  on  the  East  Side, 
in  New  York  City.  Through  their  own  efforts  the  teachers 
have  secured  the  free  services  of  opticians,  the  dental  college 
and  the  People's  Hospital.  The  school  maintains  a  shoe  and 
clothing  fund,  which  cares  for  nearly  125  boys  each  year,  as 
well  as  a  separate  shoe  fund.  Free  lunch  tickets  have  been 
secured  from  a  nearby  restaurant  for  especially  needy  chil- 
dren. There  are  class-room  club  meetings  for  mothers,  who 
are  also  visited  in  their  homes  by  the  teachers.  There  is  a 
glee  club,  a  dramatic  club  and  a  string  orchestra,  as  well  as 
an  athletic  league  and  a  walking  dub.  Each  class-room  is 
organized  into  a  dub  and  the  Big  Brother  Movement 
has  been  well  developed.  A  selected  group  of  upper  grade 
boys  take  care  of  the  progress  of  about  one  hundred  boys 
in  the  lower  grades  who  need  special  attention.  Last  year 
not  one  of  the  yoimger  boys  so  helped  fell  behind  his  class. 
All  these  activities  are  not  carried  on  without  organization 
or  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  And  this  school 
is  by  no  means  the  only  one  whose  teachers  are  undertaking 
such  labors  of  love  without  any  thought  of  remuneration. 


The  Professional  Attitude 

In  one  respect,  teachers  show  a  marked  improvement  in 
their  professional  attitude.  The  chronic  whiner,  the 
habitually  tired,  over-worked  teacher  who  used  to  be  met 
so  frequently  at  every  summer  resort  and  who  provided 
such  an  excellent  subject  for  jest,  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
Lideed,  the  time  seems  coming  when  teachers  will  present 
just  as  smiling  and  optimistic  countenances  to  the  world 
as  any  other  set  of  people,  whatever  their  feelings  may  be. 
When  a  School  Board  hears  a  teacher  talking  like  this  it 
must  feel  an  immediate  impulse  to  raise  that  teacher's 
salary:  "We  have  altogether  overstated  the  hardships 
of  our  business.  The  patent  medidne  people  and  the 
summer  resort  folks  have  capitalized  our  complaints  and 
they  send  us  advertisements  addressed  to  *The  Tired 
Teacher.'  I  am  tired  of  being  called  tired.  I  have  no 
more  reason  to  be  called  tired  than  any  other  woman  who 
works — scrubwoman,  saleswoman,  newspaper  woman,  pro- 
fessional woman,  or  wife  and  mother.  My  required  hours 
of  work  are  less  than  those  of  any  other  worker.  Even 
if  it  should  be  proved  that  the  nervous  strain  of  effectively 
directing  forty  or  fifty  restless  intelligences  is  greater  than 
that  upon  the  woman  lawyer  or  the  woman  nurse,  it  does 
not  lessen  the  nervous  strain  for  me  to  talk  about  it.  It 
rather  aggravates  it  and  increases  it  in  my  own  mind.  Let 
a  dozen  of  us  get  together  and  tell  one  another  what  a 
hard-worked,  conscientious  lot  we  are  and  it  debilitates 
instead  of  strengthens  us.'* 

It  is  this  whining  attitude  on  the  part  of  teachers,  more 
than  any  other  one  thing,  that  has  prevented  teaching  from 
becoming  a  "profession"  and  teachers  from  being  honored 
and  remunerated  as  members  of  a  profession.    When 


teachers  themselves  respect  teaching,  then  so  will  ever}^- 
body  else. 

Departmental  Teaching 

In  a  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
pros  and  cons  of  departmental  teaching  have  been  thor- 
oughly canvassed.  As  this  is  still  an  open  question  and 
one  on  which^  there  is  wide  disagreement,  some  typical 
opinions  may  interest  you: 

1  Succeeds  ^ith  the  strong  and  industrious  pupils 
and  fails  with  the  weak  and  lazy. 

2  Tends  to  devdop  independence  and  self-reliance. 

3  Danger  of  teachers  making  thdr  subjects  of  more 
importance  than  their  pupils. 

4  Have  had  departmental  teaching  since  1896-97  and 
have  found  that  it  is  more  economical,  that  it  requires 
pupils  to  be  independent  of  the  teacher;  that  they  arc 
better  able  to  express  their  ideas,  and  that  promotion  can 
be  made  by  subject. 

5  English  should  be  distributed  among  the  different 
teachers  so  that  it  may  be  co-ordinated  with  other  subjects. 

6  Better  teaching  and  disdpline;  more  interest; 
less  loss  between  grades. 

7  Satisfactory  on  the  whole,  but  open  to  faults  such 
as  overtaxing  the  child. 

8  EflSdency  of  pupils  higher;    discipline  suffers. 

9  Makes  the  break  between  the  grades  and  high  school 
less  sudden. 

10  All  right  if  child  does  not  meet  too  many  teachers. 

11  Very  superior;  teachers  more  interested;  pupils 
develop  broader  ideas. 

12  Excellent  if  teaching  force  is  prepared  and  in  favor 
of  the  plan. 

13  If  there  is  a  poor  teacher  in  the  departmental  corps 
pupils  do  not  have  her  all  the  time. 

14  Will  abandon  the  plan,  as  we  secure  better  results 
with  one  teacher  to  a  grade;  discipline  easier,  and  teachers 
prefer  old  method  of  having  a  room  of  their  own. 

15  Gave  the  plan  a  fair  trial,  but  it  proved  an  absolute 
failure,  perhaps  the  novelty  of  the  plan  causes  some  to 
think  it  a  good  scheme. 

16  Difficult  to  co-ordinate  the  work  properly;  moral 
hold  of  teacher  not  so  strong;  supervision  by  principal 
more  difficult. 

17  Will  abolish  or  greatly  modify  it  this  year;  pupils 
are  not  taught  individually. 

18  Do  not  care  for  it;  would  rather  have  one- teacher 
plan  in  first-year  high  school  than  extend  departmental 
system  to  the  grades. 


This  is  the  month  when  every  little  child  should  plant  a 
bulb  for  himself  if  possible  and  bring  in  a  caterpillar  in 
order  to  watch  the  process  of  cocoon  making.  In  this 
way  the  nature  work  is  carried  over  from  fall  to  spring  and 
the  child  perceives  something  of  thj^  wonderful  continuity 
of  life.  jigitized  by  V^ 
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A  DIRECTORY  OF  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

**  An  honest,  painstakinff,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  wery  senriceabie  institution  for  school  boards  and  teachers.'' 
It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  Tory  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and 
priTate  schools  hare  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  man- 
aged by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  hare  our  recommendation. 

"THE  RIGHT  TEACHER  IN  THE  RIGHT  POSITION  MEANS  THE  HIGHEST  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL." 


NOTES 

—  Letters  from  correspondents  in 
twenty-six  foreign  countries  have  been 
received  by  school  children  in  one  New 
York  school  district  through  a  letter 
exchange  maintained  by  the  school  au- 
thorities.        

CCK)PERATION  OF  PUPILS  IN 
SCHOOL  BEAUTIFICATION 

President  Garfield  once  said,  ''A  log  in 
the  woods  with  Mark  Hopkins  on  one 
end  of  it  was  as  good  as  a  college/'  Un- 
fortunatelv  Mark  Hopkins  is  dead  and 
lus  tribe  has  not  materially  increased  in 
the  land.  Barren  school-rooms,  iminvit- 
ing  buildings,  pictureless  walls,  window 
sills  unadorned  by  flower  boxes  and  flag 
staffs  that  stand  like  huge  lightning  rods, 
in  unadorned  nakedness  are  woefully 
inadequate  to  awaken  the  dormant  love 
of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  noble  in  the 
mind  of  childhood. 

Educational  leaders  everywhere  unite 
in  applauding  the  efforts  of  teachers 
to  mske  their  schools  beautiful.  It  is 
indeed  a  poor  school  that  has  no  school 
flag  to  thrill  the  imaginations  of  the  chil- 
dren as  it  flutters  in  the  breeze. 

The  co-operation  of  the  pupils  in  equip- 
ping the  school  with  a  flag  that  is  secured 
through  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  cannot 
fail  to  arouse  the  personal  devotion  of  the 
children  more  potently  than  the  flag  that 
"just  happened.*'  It  is  because  our 
lathers  shed  their  blood  for  the  stars  and 
stripes  of  the  national  banner  that  that 
emblem  has  become  sacred  to  the  nation. 
And  precisely  so  it  is  that  the  first  and 
most  powerful  promptings  of  patriotic 
emotion  will  be  manifest  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  when  they  have  made  their 
first  efforts  and  perhaps  their  first  sacri- 
fices for  the  sake  of  the  flag  of  their  school. 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  approval 
of  teachers,  parents  and  school  authori- 
ties everywhere  is  rewarding  the  efforts 
of  the  Mail  Order  Flag  Company  of 
Anderson,  Indiana,  to  make  it  easy  for 
every  teacher  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
pupils  in  securing  a  school  flag.  Their 
plan  does  not  involve  the  teacher  in  any 
expense  and  it  alwajrs  secures  the  flag  to 
reward  the  efforts  of  the  pupils.  Read 
their  advertisement  which  appears  in 
another  part  of  this  issue. 


Want  to  Leave  the 
Schoolroom — and  yet 
Remain  in  School  Work? 


Our  Normal  School  Extensk>n  Work 

enables  you  to  do  this;  an  ideal  blending 
of  professional  experience  with  rare 
commercial  opportunity. 

School  men  and  women  whose  am- 
bitions reach  beyond  the  limitations  of 
the  schoolroom  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  investigate  promptly. 

SCHOOL  METHODS  CO. 

(Department  C) 
104  South  Mkhigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   1800. 


Telephone  Coonectioo 


Mis«  B.  P.  POSTER*  MaiuiK»r. 

MlM  T.  M.  HA5TlN05t  Ass't.  Maimsm*. 


Kstabiishod   1807 


EDMANDS  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

Calb  for  Tauhan   Evwy  Month  in  th«  Y«u> 

101  TREMONT  ST..  J^SZt  BOSTON,  MASS. 


AflmdM  crteto  a  dtnuuid  for  tMchtn  by  th*  cootCant  prcMotatloa  off  thoir  candldrttt. 


hM  fllled  tiMM  poflitfoiit  In  pnblle  and  prlrato  •eboolt 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  ABEICY  «zteiidiiicitsop«r«ttoiitfcomtiieAt^ 

tbe  Paelie,  Manual  Aalnloc,  $600,  TraTeUna  Oompaalona,  $700,  Prlnelpali,  $U00«  Aitlatanu,  $800,  Lancnagat. 
NOAH  liBOKABD,  Ph.D., lfaiu«er.  4,  Tbe  Hler,  Dept.  F,  Syraenao,  K.  T. 


DomMtle8eleno6,t700.  Klndei 


lYXKikOUi 


TBAOHXB8  tear  no  examinations  attoi  takbur  our  DBIIili  OOITBSS  bj  mail.  We  prepare  for  any  eer- 
Ufleate  yon  want.  County,  Olty,  State  BXAMIHAtIONS.  OOUB8B8  in  ^sobleoU  for  cItII  eerrloe,  kUider- 
garten,  borne  etndy.  M.OOO  StodenU. 


KOAH  UH>KABD,  A.M., 


,  TiM  Hler,  Dept.  O,  8TBAOV8K,  K.  T. 


CoaiptdUoii  for  poaitloot  growa  atarpm  each  year—  naa  ovary  Mp 


AN  AGENCY  l!U'SSS?*ft?r£S;S5'f '*• 


haara 


off  TAOMieloa  Mid  tella  fllUT  A  T^  ^  oomethlBir  Imt  If  It 
j«a  about  thain  JLXLX^J^  la  aakod  to  raoommand 
a  taaeher  and  roeommonda  T^Vf^nWfllFPJ0ir\O 
jon  that  la  mora.  Oora  JtXiWvlfl  HM  EiMlMg 
THB  80H00I.  BUIXKTIN  AOBNOT,  O.  W*  BABDBBK,  Syraeoaa,  N.  T. 


All  agaocy  reglttratloo  placai  yoa  la  tooch  with  Tacaoclea  off  whole  aactloos  off  the  coootry. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Toaohors  Wantod  at  Onco  for  all  Grades. 


RBG18TBR    NOW. 


The  Salary  yonr  quaUflcatloiia  daaerve  b  Increaeed  by  an  agaocy  reglitratioa. 


T  H  F. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS- 
AGENCY 


A  L   D  I    1    t)  K  I  I     M      B  U  I   I.  I)  I  N  (j,      CHIC    a  G  O 


Ageadai  are  dally  helping  others;  they  win  help  yoa. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.,  Vincent  B.  Fisk,  Sec'y.,  81  Chapel  St,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


""  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

I20  Boylston  St. 

RECONINIBNP8   TEACHERS,   TUTORS    AND   SCHOOLS. 


Engage  the  help  and  experience  of  an  agency. 


WNI 


Recommends  college  and  nor- 
mal graduates,  speciaUtts  aiki 
other  teachers  to  colleges,  pab> 
lie  and  private  sc1kk>U. 
ReceiYas  at  all  aeasona  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers. 

O.  PRATT,  Manager       -       -        70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


T*??  Pratt  Teacher's  Agency  J 


THE  CARY-STUART  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

C.  WILBUR  GARY,  Manager,    HARTFORD,  CONN. 

We  need  five  hundred  grade  teachers  for  Spring  and  Fall  Positions.    No  fee  until  placed.^ 


(NOTICE— CONTINUBD  ON  PAGE  525) 
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A  DIRECTORY  OF  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

**  An  honett,  painstakingt  efficient  teachers*  agency  !•  a  rerj  tenriceable  institution  for  school  boards  and  tonchers.'' 
It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business-  Some  of  the  rerj  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public  schools*  coltogoo  and 
pn^Ate  schools  hare  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.  The  following  ezc^eal  teachors'  agencies  arv  ■••>• 
aged  by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  hare  our  recommendation. 

-THE  RIQHT  TEACHER  IN  THE  RIGHT  POSITION  MEANS  THE  HIGHEST  SL'CCESS  FOR  BCfTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOt.^ 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  523) 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS 
Any  teacher,  upon  request,  will  receive 
without  expense  a  copy  of  a  new  booklet, 
"Jack."  This  little  story,  copyrighted 
by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Ph.D.,  con- 
tains interesting  and  helpful  suggestions 
on  class  drill  in  the  use  of  a  dictionary. 
Why  not  make  use  of  "Jack's"  experi- 
ences to  teach  your  pupils  the  advantages 
of  early  forming  the  dictionary  habit? 
Address  the  publishers,  G.  &  C,  Merriam 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN 
COLUMBUS,     GA. 

A  school  specially  designed  for  children 
of  mill  operatives  is  a  feature  of  the  in- 
dustrial education  system  of  Columbus. 
Ga.,  according  to  a  bulletin  just  issued 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  school  was  established  with 
the  idea  of  encouraging  attendance  among 
the  large  class  of  mill  children  in  Colum- 
bus, many  of  whom  were  not  going  to 
school  at  all. 

A.  handsome  colonial  residence  in  the 
mill  district  was  purchased  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  new  school.  Special 
pains  were  taken  to  adapt  the  course 
of  study  and  the  hours  in  the  school  to 
the  conditions  of  mill  work.  School 
hours  are  from  8  to  11,  and  from  1  to 
3: 3D.  The  long  intermission  is  to  enable 
the  children  to  take  lunches  to  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  others  who  may  be 
employed  in  the  mills.  This  is  a  regular 
daily  task  with  most  of  the  children,  some 
of  them  earning  several  dollars  a  week 
as  "dinner- to ters."  The  school  itself  is 
frequently  termed  by  the  children  "the 
dinner- toters'  school." 

Although  the  aim  of  the  school  is  in- 
dustrial, the  "three  R's"  are  insisted  upon 
even  more  severely  than  in  the  regular 
schools,  because  of  the  limited  time  the 
children  have  for  schooling.  "Although 
the  prescribed  course  contemplates  seven 
years,"  says  the  bulletin,  "few  of  the 
pupils  continue  after  the  fifth  and  sixth 
year,  so  strong  is  the  call  of  the  mills. 
Not  more  than  one  per  cent  finish  this 
school  and  pursue  their  studies  further." 

The  three  morning  hours  and  the  first 
hour  of  the  afternoon  are  devoted  to 
academic  studies,  while  the  last  hour  and 
a  half  of  the  day  is  given  to  practical  work. 
All  the  boys  are  required  to  take  the  ele- 
mentary course  in  wood  work  and  garden- 
ing. The  girls  take  basketry,  sewing, 
cooking,  poultry  raising,  and  gardening. 
The  school  is  in  session  all  the  year  round, 
and  pupils  are  promoted  quarterly.  The 
teachers  live  at  the  school  and  keep  "open 
house"  to  the  people  of  the  community 
at    all   times. 

This  school  is  only  one  part  of  a  care- 
full  y  developed  system  of  industrial 
training  in  Columbus  that  is  intended 
to  reach  the  needs  of  all  parts  of  the 
population.  Particularly  significant  to 
many  communities  is  the  Industrial  High 
School,  the  aims  and  scope  of  which  are 
also  described  in  the  Bureau's  bulletin. 


GRADE  TEACHERS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CRITIC  TEACHERS  FOR 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS  wanted  every  day  of  the  3?ear  at  good  salaries  and  in  the 
best  schools.  10,700  positions  filled.  Our  booklet^  ** Teaching  as  a  BusrEaets," 
sent  free. 

THE    ALBERT    TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

623  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.,  or  Realty  BuiUirivg, Spokane,. Wash. 


It  pays— to  pay—to  got  —  more  pay. 


NotfI 


'^Tvir.Trjrjr"'  the  iNsiBeeTaRS-  mm 

Free  Literature.     Address  MWHOflv  WD. 


The  time  to  be  registered  with  an  agency  Is  ail  titart  iimi. 


A  Bupenor  agency  for  superior  people.    We  regbter  ooly  reliable  candidates    Servicer  free  to>  school  offioiais. 
CHABLES   W.    MULPOBD.  Proprietor        •        •         353  PlfUr  ti^mmmm^  N«>v  Yorkr  PI.  Y. 


Have  yoa  ever  registered  with  an  agency?    I  ( pay& 


THE  PARKER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Home  Office 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN 

Western  Branch 

SPOKANE,    WASHINGTON 


A.N  Aitencytbaft 

Tenth  y%9m^  fas  «be  wovk. 
Candidates  hare  aaenfr€ca»  of 
two  a4encles  —  East  aiHl  West* 


Write  for  The  "Parker**  Way  Booklet,     Addreaa  eltfier  offlce^^ 


This  is  an  age  of  specialists— it's  an  agency's  bnshies»  to-  place  teachen; 


DFMM    FflllRATinilAI     RIIDFAir  Establisfaed33yean.    Operates  locaUv  and  naUonaUy.    1000  teachei» 
rCHil    CUUUH  I  lURHL   DUIICflU    needed.    Dkect  calls  from  school  officers.    Direct  reooramendatioos. 


NO   ADVANCE    FEE 


205  D  7th  Street,  ALLENTOWN.  PA^ 


••THE  CHILDREN  WERE  IMEUGHTED 

with  the  Idea,  and  hrom  the  first  were  enthusiastic.^  Miss  Thompson  writea 
thtit  In  chrlng  her  experience  with  the  tise  of  ^'  Hawthorne  Certificates  ^  In  sectsring,  a  free 
l^ary  tor  her  s^ooL  The  lull  storyt  told  In  her  own  words.  Is  contained  In.  a.  1:^  page 
Illustrated  booklet  Issued  by  the  Educattooat  Publishing  Company^  Boston,  New  Ybf&^  UiS 
Chicago.    It  b  sent  free. 


A  Piece  to  Rm«  asd  Get  Well        ^  ^^^ 

SACRED   HEART  SANITARIUM,  IWitwaukee^  Wto. 

Finest  Accommodations —  17-Acre  Parlt.    Ideal  for  all  run-doem  conditions.    Batl»  and  apporalas^. ovcr^  descrip* 
tion  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Nemmsness*  Rbettmotiam,  Heart  and  Stonrach  Troubles.     Noa-Seetanan; 
Write  Slater    Seperlor*  or  Dr.  Stack  for  BooklvT  J. 


Is  Co-education  Dangerous? 


[My  Name  and  Address] 


James  E.  Russell,  Ph.  D.,.  LL.  D.,. 
Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,    presents  facts   that:  evenr 
teacher  will  wish    to  get  at  first   hand. 
This  article   is  a  *' leader     in  October  GooD' 
Housekeeping  —  15c  on  newsstands>.  or  send: 
this  entire  advertisement  with  10c  and  a  copy-  of 
the  issue  will  be  mailed  you  at  once.    Edition  limited. 
The  Educational  Register    Dept.  H 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPINGMAGAZlNE;i»w;4oth^JWYorJ.^ 
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M.  V.  O'Shea 

^HE  teacher  should  be  a  mother  to  her  pupils," 
is  the  popmlar  sentiment  of  the  hour.  Doubtless 
this  sentiment  is  at  bottom  a  wholesome  one; 
it  stirs  in  teachers  the  kindlier  feelings  toward 
their  children,  and  inclines  them  to  take  the  point  of  view 
of  the  individual  child.  In  an  older  day  the  teacher  was, 
perhaps,  too  remote  from  his  pupils;  he  sometimes  thought 
It  was  his  mission  to  terrorize  and  coerce  them,  rather  than 
to  win  and  guide  them. 

The  lines  of  pupils  have  .doubtless  fallen  in  pleasanter 
places  in  these  times.  But  is  there  any  danger  of  the 
modem  school  losing  some  of  those  characteristics  which  in 
the  past  differentiated  it  from  the  home  and  made  it  more 
or  less  impressive  to  the  pupil?  The  home  is  an  effective 
educational  agency  only  in  a  quite  restricted  sense.  Chil- 
dren in  the  home  are  not  disposed  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  real  tasks  of  acquiring  knowledge  or  skill  except 
that  of  a  very  general  sort  Much  of  what  they  gain  m 
the  home  is  likely  to  be  of  inmiediate  value  oiJy;  they 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  in  an  assimilative  attitude  toward  a 
larger  part  of  what  will  be  of  service  to  them  in  the  complex 
situations  of  mature  life.^  Children  who  are  taught  to  read, 
write,  spell,  and  cipher  in  their  homes  have  sometimes  to 
be  driven  to  their  tasks.  The  environment  of  the  home 
strongly  urges  the  child  to  more  general  and  lively  activi- 
ties than  are  involved  in  mastering  much  of  what  the 
school  must  put  him  in  possession  of. 

Try  to  imagine  a  mother  of  forty  children  teaching  them 
in  the  home  all  the  detailed  knowledge  and  art  which  they 
must  acquire  in  order  to  adjust  themselves  effectively  to 
modem  complex  life.  Most  mothers  have  their  hands 
more  than  full  when  they  attempt  to  teach  even  one  child; 
and  the  chief  difficulty  is  that  the  child's  attitude  towards 
his  mother  and  everything  in  the  home  has  not  prepared 
him  for  the  sort  of  effort  demanded  of  him  in  mastering 
such  a  subject  as  algebra,  say. 

When  the  child  goes  to  school,  he  must,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  assume  a  somewhat  different  attitude  toward  life 
there,  from  that  which  he  has  assumed  toward  the  activi- 
ties of  the  street  and  the  home.  The  school  must  be  im- 
pressive to  him,  so  that  for  the  time  the  extra-school  in- 
terests may  be  suppressed,  and  the  child  may  put  himself 
in  a  docile  attitude  toward  the  interests  and  activities  of 
the  school.  In  the  home,  the  child  is  more  or  less  of  a  bo^ 
in  a  good  sense;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  striving  constantly  to 
carry  out  his  o\\ti  plans,  and  make  his  conceptions  effective 
in  the  world.  But  in  the  school  he  must  be  more  of  a 
learner;  he  must  respect  the  teacher,  and  keep  himself 
in  an  assimilative  attitude  toward  her.  So  she  must  seem 
a  little  remote  from  him,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  school 
must  tend  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  high  regard  in  him.  It 
must  not  seem  too  familiar  or  conmionplace  or  ordinary. 
There  must  be  some  impressive  ceremony  in  the  school 
so  that  the  pupil  may  feel  that  it  is  distinguished  from  all 
his  outside   life. 

This  sort  of  thing  can  be  carried  too  far;  but  it  is  a 
serious  mistake  to  have  none  of  it.  When  one  seeks  to 
develop  a  respectful  attitude  toward  anything  he  must  r^ 
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move  it  a  littie  from  the  merely  ordinary;  even  adultr 
are  influenced  in  their  attitudes  toward  institutions  by  a 
certain  amount  of  appropriate  ceremony.  This  is  one 
reason  why  there  is  pomp  and  ceremony  in  every  com- 
munity at  conmiencement  season,  and  properly  so. 
Young  children  are  particularly  in  need  of  visible  signs 
which  suggest  greatness  and  worth  to  give  dignity  and 
significance  to  the  things  which  they  must  assimilate. 
So,  while  making  the  school  like  the  home  in  respect  to 
its  regard  for  the  individual  child's  nature  and  needs,  we 
must  nevertheless  differentiate  it  from  the  home,  and  make 
it  of  such  a  character  that  the  moment  the  child  comes 
imder  its  influence  he  will  spontaneously  assume  a  docile 
attitude  toward  all  its  activities. 


«c 


Victuals 


» 


Wl  have  aU,  no  doubt,  heard  the  story  of  the  aged 
but  well  preserved  woman  who,  when  asked  by 
her  pastor  what  had  sustained  her  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  and  trials  of  her  long,  usef lU  life, 
what  had  been  the  mainstay  of  her  strength,  her  comfort 
and  her  solace,  answered,  matter-of-factly,  "Victuals." 

Such  is  my  story.  Usually  we  look  to  the  educational 
publications  and  the  experiences  of  successful  and  en- 
thusiastic workers  for  the  help  and  inspiration  for  our 
work.  But  like  the  old  lady,  last  year  we  got  our  inspira- 
tion and  sustaining  power  from  —  victuals. 

We  are  a  village  school  employing  eleven  teachers. 
There  is  no  good  place  for  us  to  get  a  warm  lunch,  and  I, 
for  one,  enjoy  eating  enough  to  want  the  pleasure  of  anti- 
cipating a  good  meal.  I  can  scarcely  teach  well  in  the 
forenoon  with  the  awful  dread  of  a  cold  lunch  ahead.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of  a  good  lunch,  has  a  wonder- 
ful power  to  animate  me,  and  uplift  my  spirits. 

Therefore,  I  was  determined  to  have  a  hot  lunch,  and 
for  one  year  I  cooked  my  simple  meal,  alone,  in  a  little, 
supply  room.  Last  year,  however,  there  were  two  of  us 
primary  teachers  who  dismissed  our  pupils  at  11:30.  We 
decided  to  prepare  our  lunch  together.  Then  we  decided 
to  invite  the  other  teachers  to  join  in  a  scheme  that  grew 
so  beyond  our  expectations,  and  added  so  much  of  good 
cheer,  good-fellowship  and  rest,  that  I  want  to  tell  about 
it.    FuUy  in  operation  it  was  this. 

We  cleared  out  a  supply  room  for  a  lunch  room.  We 
borrowed  a  two-burner  oil  stove  from  the  janitor,  rented 
an  extension  table  from  the  furniture  store,  collected  an 
outfit  of  necessary  utensils,  dish  towels,  tablecloths,  and 
dishes,  and  Started  on  our  experiment.  A  lady  gave  us  a 
kitchen  cabinet,  and  each  teacher  brought  her  plate,  cup, 
saucer,  sauce  dish,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon.  We  two  teachers 
prepared  the  meal  during  the  half  hour  before  noon,  and 
we  washed  the  dishes,  one  of  the  teachers  helping  each  day. 
They  each  paid  twelve  cents  a  day  and  we  paid  nothing, 
giving  our  work.  There  was  no  margin,  and  it  took  some 
management  to  keep  within  the  limits. 

Most  of  the  year,  a  woman  near  cooked  potatoes  and 
gravy  for  us  each  day,  and  we  prepared  the  rest.  Later 
we  syspended  potatoes  and  gravy,  and  supplied  some 
generous  vegetable  dish  instead.  Each  meal  consisted  of 
a  generous  main  dish,  a  relish,  dessert,  hot  drink,  and  bread 
and  butter. 

Our  main  dish  varied.  We  had  com,  tomatoes,  macaroni 
and  cheese,  spaghetti  and  tomatoes,  Chile  beans,  Spanish  (a 
favorite  dish),  baked  beans,  lima  beans,  creamed  potatoes, 
green  beans  (canned),  peas  and  diunplings,  meat  and  dump- 
lings, hominy,  and  clam  or  bean  soup.  Most  of  these, 
one  of  us  had  to  prepare  the  night  before  and  warm  over 
the  next  day.    Other  things  we  could  cook  in  the  half  hour. 

Our  relish  might  be  sliced  cucumbers,  sliced  tomatoes, 
celery,  pickles,  lettuce,  and  salads,  all  of  which  took  some 
time  to  prepare. 

Our  dessert  was  pudding,  pastry,  or  fruit.  Jello  or  choco- 
late pudding  we  noueuie  after  school.  Rice  and  tapioca  one 
of  us  made  at  home.    We  were  fortunate  in  having  an 


imusual  baker  in  the  town,  so  we  got  the  best  of  bread, 
cakes,  pies,  and  cookies.  We  had  canned  or  fresh  fruit, 
frequently,  with  whipped  cream,  in  spite  of  our  twelve  cents. 

The  beverage  consisted  of  chocolate,  tea,  coffee,  milk, 
or  water. 

Each  day  we  had  a  full  meal,  prepared  in  that  one  half 
hour,  for  ten  or  eleven  teachers.  Sometimes  we  had  com- 
pany, and  fed  twelve  or  more.  Kind  ladies  often  brought 
delicious  contributions,  and  of  course  we  invited  them  to 
stay. 

The  teachers  came  in  promptly  at  twelve,  and  we  were 
always  ready.  The  exclamations  of  surprise  and  joy  were 
full  reward  for  our  efforts.  We  sat  down  promptly  and 
ate  with  good  appetites  and  good  cheer,  but,  I  fear,  not 
good  manners.  That  is,  we  ate,  not  dined.  Also,  we 
were  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  our  rooms.  All  but  the 
dish-washers  were  out  of  the  limch  room  at  12:25.  One 
teacher  always  ate  in  the  basement. 

When  school  began  last  fall,  the  spirits  and  health  of 
several  of  us  were  at  rather  low  ebb.  After  ten  months 
of  hard  work,  we  came  out  healthier,  heartier,  fleshier, 
and  in  better  spirits  than  ever  before.  Oiu-  noon  was 
something  to  anticipate  each  day.  Also  it  satisfied  the 
domestic  souls  of  some  of  us. 

But  that  isn't  all.  One  day  the  happy  thought  struck 
us  to  ask  the  principal  to  lunch  and  have  our  teachers* 
meeting  there,  instead  of  after  school.  It  worked  like  a 
charm.  The  arrangement  had  several  advantages.  We 
saved  time,  our  customary  utter  disregard  for  parliamen- 
tary rules  did  not  seem  so  distressing,  and  our  principal 
couldn't  be  very  disagreeable  even  if  he  had  wanted  to, 
when  we  were  feeding  him.  And  if  he  were,  we  had  some- 
thing to  fortify  us.  Finally  he  joined  us  regularly,  thus 
giving  us  man's  highest  approval. 

We  expect  to  continue  in  the  same  way  another  year, 
with  a  few  improvements,  a  new  stove,  and  a  sink.  We 
sigh  for  gas,  but  it  is  not,  so  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  oil. 

The  pleasure  and  the  real  good  it  is  to  all  of  us  are  ample 
return  for  the  work,  time,  and  planning  it  requires  of  us 
two,  and  we  are  not  at  all  appalled  by  the  prospect  of 
preparing  two  hundred  meals  for  eleven  people,  and  wash* 
ing  the  dishes  afterwards. 

No,  we  didn't  neglect  oiu*  regular  work  at  all. 


Securing  the  Home  Interest 

Julia  G.  Straub 

IT  is  absolutely  necessary  these  days  to  establish  a 
firm  basis  of  co-operation  between  die  home  and  the 
school,  and  there  are  two  good  ways  of  doing  this. 
One  way  is  for  the  teacher  to  visit  the  home  of  each 
child,  a  duty  which  involves  much  of  her  precious  spare 
time.    The  other  way  is  to  have  parents'  meetings  at  the 
school. 

Some  school  buildings  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
equipped  with  electric  lights  or  some  modem  means  of 
lighting.  These  buildings  can  be  used  as  centers  for  the 
meetings  of  Mothers'  Clubs  and  various  uplifting  organi- 
zations formed  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  parents  and 
teacher  in  dealing  with  the  :hild. 

But  if  a  building  is  not  equipped  for  night  meetings,  it  is 
still  possible  to  have  the  mothers  meet  in  the  afternoons. 
One  school  planned  a  social  mother's  meeting  for  February, 
that  proved  a  decided  success.  Invitations  were  written 
by  the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  as  a  part  of  their  writing 
lessons  and  these  were  sent  the  parents  of  all  the  ch'Vdren 
in  the  building,  requesting  an  answer. 

Then  the  first  grade  teachers  went  to  work  and  cut 
hundreds  of  tiny  hearts  from  drawing  paper  and  gave  them 
to  the  little  ones  in  their  rooms  to  color  red.  When 
these  were  finished,  the  older  boys  and  girls  strung  them 
on  black  thread,  ten  or  a  dozen  hearts  on  a  string,  and  these 
strings  were  fastened  at  regular  intervals  on  long  strands 
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of  dark  cord  going  across  the  whole  central  hall.  The 
meeting  place  soon  fluttered  overhead  with  what  seemed 
hearts  floating  in  the  air  because  of  the  invisibility  of  the 
black  threads  which  held  them.  The  piano  was  covered 
with  crepe  paper  adorned  with  hearts,  and  red  candles 
in  pretty  crystal  holders  lent  an  air  of  festivity  to  the  scene. 

The  mothers  came  in  great  numbers  and  special  effort 
was  made  to  see  that  each  parent  met  and  talked  with  the 
teacher  in  whose  room  her  child  was  at  the  time.  A  splen- 
did musical  program  on  a  fine  Victrola  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion furnished  much  enjoyment  to  the  guests.  It  is  a 
splendid  idea  to  have  a  doctor  or  a  nurse  address  the 
mothers  in  a  brief  helpful  talk  also. 

Then  refreshments  of  ice  cream  garnished  with  red 
candied  cherries,  cake  and  red  mints  to  carry  out  the 
valentine  idea,  were  served.  Wooden  plates  were  used 
to  avoid  dish-washing.  As  souvenirs  the  older  girls 
pinned  a  tiny  Dennison  Cupid  on  each  guest. 

It  was  truly  a  most  profitable  meeting  and  the  teachers 
of  the  building  cheerfiilly  and  gladly  shared  the  expense 
of  the  refreshments  in  view  of  the  good  it  did  them  to 
meet  so  many  mothers  and  learn  so  many  helpful  things 
in  such  a  convenient  way.i 


€i 
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School  Keeping' 

Frances   Greenman 

ECONOMY  of  time  and  saving  of  steps  shoiJd  enter 
into  the  plans  for  a  school  year.     Primary  teachers, 
especially,   "set  up  school   keeping"  along   with 
teaching.    They    must    have    so    many    "tools" 
for  their  trade,  a  varied  assortment  of  materials  along 
kindergarten  and  busy-work  lines,  aids  in  developing  les- 
sons and  most  of  the  materials  must  be  kept  in  boxes. 

Like  the  making  of  books,  so  in  the  manufacturing  of 
articles  that  lighten  housework  there  is  no  end  —  also 
"patents  applied  for";  but  teachers  must  invent  their 
own  labor-saving  devices  or  profit  by  the  experiences  of 
others  of  the  guild. 

The  first  device  I  would  advocate  is  a  low  work  table  and 
a  chair  to  match.  One  busy  lady  declares  that  such  a 
table  and  chair  are  very  restful.  She  keeps  a  clock,  a 
pin-cushion,  a  vase  for  flowers  and  other  needful  things 
upon  it.  Other  primary  teachers  in  the  town  followed  her 
plan  and  foimd  it  good.  Spreads  that  are  satisfying  to 
the  eye  and  that  are  washable  are  generally  used  on  these 
tables.    I  noticed  one  neatly  covered  with  green  burlap. 

In  a  school-room,  where  rafl&a  and  hammock  weaving 
were  in  progress,  I  saw  a  sewing  table  heaped  with  material; 
little  hands  could  easily  find  what  was  desired.  I  also 
saw  another  sewing  table  full  of  pictures  and  story  books; 
the  children  were  not  obliged  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  reach 
a  coveted  book.  When  not  in  use  these  tables  can  be 
folded  and  put  away. 

Large  shingles  or  the  smooth  pine  boards  that  dress 
goods  come  wrapped  around  make  excellent  trays  on  which 
to  carry  the  small  boxes  of  busy  work  to  and  from  the 
desks.  In  one  cupboard  I  noticed  that  large  box  covers 
held  the  different  kinds  of  material,  such  as  sticks,  letter 
cards  and  lentils;  these  were  in  small  thread  boxes  neatly 
piled  in  the  large  covers  that  could  be  carried  to  the  desks, 
thus  dispensing  with  many  trips  for  "more  boxes." 

Children  in  one  primary  grade  brought  tin  cups  with 
handles  instead  of  collapsible  ones;  the  teacher  made  a 
cup  rack  by  driving  nails  into  a  smooth  board;  this  she 
hung  up  by  wires  at  a  convenient  height  for  short  arms 
to  reach. 

Do  you  remember  how  good  the  cooky,  the  apple,  the 
candy  tasted  at  recess  when  we  were  little  primer  girls? 
I  suppose  that  as  long  as  there  are  recesses  children  will 
bring  something  to  eat  at  that  happy  time,  but  in  late 
spring  and  early  fall  there  are  also  flies.  Solve  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  keep  the  eatables  from  them  by  asking  a 
catidy  merchant  to  give  you  a  discarded  tin  marshmallow 


box;  these  are  about  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  have  a 
tightly  fitting  cover  and  make  such  a  fine  store  room  for 
recess  lunches. 

In  many  schools  slates  are  still  in  vogue;  children  as  of 
old  lose  sponges  and  forget  to  wash  the  slate  at  intermission. 
Th^  easiest  way  one  primary  teacher  found  was  to  pass 
along  the  aisles  with  a  water-filled  metal-top  bottle,  the 
kind  that  spills  but  a  few  drops  when  the  cap  is  turned, 
just  enough  to  wash  the  slate  well.  The  tiny  tin  sprinklers 
found  on  ten-cent  counters  are  as  helpful. 

A  work-basket,  the  old-style  round  wicker-work  kind, 
I  saw  used  in  one  room  to  hold  erasers  —  this  expedited 
time  in  distributions  and  collections. 

In  the  same  school  the  teacher  soaked  cloths  in  kerosene 
and  after  letting  the  oil  evaporate,  somewhat,  used  them 
to  clean  the  blackboards,  for  not  in  every  room,  even  in 
this  day  and  age,  are  slate  boards  found.  This  treatment 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  boards  as  an  application 
of  polish  does  a  rusty  stove. 

Sometimes  primary  teachers  wonder  why  all  grades  do 
not  have  an  emergency  box.  If  a  case  of  nose  bleed  occurs, 
straight  as  an  arrow  flies  some  one  runs  to  the  primar>' 
grade  for  a  piece  of  old  muslin.  Johnny  gets  a  bump  — 
"Miss  Primary,  could  we  borrow  your  turpentine?"  Annie 
tears  her  dress  and' Miss  Primary  furnishes  the  thread  and 
needle  to  repair  the  damage;  she  is  also  called  upon  to 
furnish  scissors,  paste  and  twine,  old  newspapers  and 
.  soap  as  occasion  demands  —  and  she  is  glad  to  do  it,  too; 
glad  that  she  has  an  emergency  box. 

Another  kind  of  emergency  box  should  be  found  in  every 
school-room,  for  in  all  grades  there  are  children  who  do 
the  allotted  work  in  much  less  time  than  their  classmates. 
The  idle  child  is  the  restless  child,  and  if,  when  tasks  are 
completed,  pupils  are  allowed  to  find  something  with  which 
to  busy  themselves  restlessness  would  be  lessened.  In  the 
primary  grade  stencils  to  fill  in  or  color,  puzzles,  bead' work, 
tracing,  sewing  or  perforating  and  many  other  devices 
that  are  of  educational  value  should  be  found  in  tBe  box. 

So  many  of  the  beautiful  ideas  exemplified  in  the  Mon- 
tessori  schools  may  be  used  successfully  in  the  American 
grades,  especially  the  practice  in  poise,  in  passing  quietly, 
training  children  to  help  themselves  and  also  to  assist  m 
the  housework  of  the  school  day.  Seldom  have  I  met  a 
little  "beginner"  whose  eyes  did  not  shine  like  stars  when 
asked  to  assist  teacher.  They  may  thread  needles,  gather 
up  erasers  and  chalk,  tidy  the  work  table,  put  away  the 
busy- work,  water  the  plants  and  sort  out  the  "catch-dl" 
basket  that  contains  the  "valuables"  picked  up  during  the 
day,  for  in  spite  of  alert  monitors  letter  cards,  sticks  and 
various  odds  and  ends  are  found  imder  the  desks  and 
in  the  aisles. 

The  idea  of  isolating  the  naughty  child  is  a  good  one  — 
providing  one  has  a  safe  and  sane  retreat  handy;  clothes 
presses  and  cloak-rooms  are  not  always  "sane"  places; 
the  up-to-date,  well-ventilated,  heated  and  lighted  school- 
house  is  the  exception  not  the  rule  in  rural  districts  and 
thousands  of  towns  and  villages  in  our  United  States; 
but  a  movable  screen  and  a  kindergarten  chair  solve  this 
problem.  The  screen  answers  a  two-fold  purpose,  as  hand 
work,  paper  cuttings,  sewing  and  pages  of  written  excellence 
may  be  fastened  to  it,  forming  a  neat  exhibit  in  which 
children  take  much  pride. 

A  teacher  does  considerable  decorating  during  a  school 
year;  "special  days"aresprinkledthickly  over  the  calendar, 
hence  a  light  hammer,  nails,  tacks  in  a  handy  place  save 
trips  to  the  janitor's  store  room. 

A  medium  pair  of  shears  saves  time,  for  several  patterns 
can  be  cut  at  once  and  cardboard  easily  managed.  A 
durable  knife  is  also  in  demand  many  times  a  day. 

Among  the  little  needfuls  are:  Newspapers  for  use  on 
desks  during  clay  modeling  or  paper  cutting  exercises, 
paper  napkins,  where  paper  towels  are  not  furnished,  a 
pretty  pincushion,  vases  for  the  flowers  your  little  friends 
will  bring  to  you,  a  box  of  safety  pins,  for  buttons  held 
by  a  thread  or  two  are  just  as  unreliable  in  school  life  as 
anywhere  else.    A  file  for  notes  and  reports.    A  very  good 
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homemade  one  requires  but  a  block  of  wood  about  5  x 
5  inches  and  a  long  nail. 

One  teacher  that  I  know  feels  that  she  could  hardly 
"keep  school"  without  a  wolf  head  mask.  In  these 
days  of  dramatization  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  is  such  a 
prime  favorite  with  children  and  a  wolf  head  adds  so 
much  to  their  joy  that  it  is  counted  in  with  the  necessi- 
ties. 

Collect  from  your  loving  friends  any  umbrellas  they  do 
not  need,  keep  them  at  school  for  emergencies  —  many 
parents  cannot  come  for  their  children  even  when  rain 
pours  down  —  and  speaking  of  rain  reminds  one  of  rubbers; 
a  box  of  clothespin  clamps  saves  time  in  matching  rubbers 
if  each  pair  is  clamped  as  soon  as  removed  from  shoes. 

Include  a  small  mirror  to  hang  in  a  corner  of  the  cloak- 
room; not  only  will  it  insure  your  going  forth  from  your 
day's  work  with  hat  on  straight  and  locks  neatly  tucked  in, 


but  I  suggest  it  as  an  instrument  of  discipline  for  the 
pouty  child.  Whisper  to  him  that  if  he  will  go  into  the 
cloak-room  he  will  find  a  picture  of  himself  upon  the  wall 
true  to  life  and  neatly  framed. 

Last,  but  not  least,  add  a  hardy  geranium  or  two  to 
your  school-keeping  list  —  a  bit  of  growing  green  adds  so 
much  to  the  home  atmosphere  a  teacher  should  ever  try 
to  impart  to  the  rooms  where  little  children  spend  five 
hours  of  the  day. 

And  the  half  has  not  been  told,  if  one  has  dollars  to  in- 
vest, but  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  cents  in  view,  and 
though  you  may  think  the  list  a  long  one  the  expense  is 
not  great. 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  it  became  the  fashion  for  experi- 
enced teachers  to  welcome  the  beginners  to  their  ranks 
with  a  *^  shower  "?  Brides  have  them.  Why  not  the  brand 
new  teacher? 


The  Tending  of  the  Pflgrims 


History  Projects  for  Primary  Grades 

C.  S.  Lyman,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hudson,  Mass. 

(Book  rights  reserved) 


MUCH  of  our  history  work  in  the  lower  grades 
consists  of  reading  and  telling  stories  of  great  men 
and  important  events  in  American  history.  In 
connection  with  this  work  we  celebrate  the  na- 
tional holidays  and  birthdays  of  great  statesmen  and 
authors,  with  special  exercises  and  the  working  out  of 
various  projects  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  the 
children. 

Because  these  projects  develop  the  initiative  and  con- 
structive ability  of  the  pupils  and  because  this  hand  work 
adds  so  much  to  the  interest  in  history  and  therefore  fixes 
the  story  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  we  believe  such  work 
is  of  great  educational  value.  These  projects  can  be  easily 
handled  in  any  school,  and  with  little  or  no  expense. 

Thinking  that  other  teachers  might  be  glad  to  do  similar 
work,  I  had  photographs  taken  of  our  November  projects 
in  the  Green  Street  School. 


This  school  is  in  a  two  room  building.  Grades  1  and  2  in 
the  lower  room  and  Grades  3  and  4  in  the  upper  room. 
The  lower  room  decided  to  work  up  the  scene  of  the 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  upper  room  the  repre- 
sentation of  Plymouth  Village  during  the  First  Year. 

As  the  manual  work  progressed,  the  teacher  and  pupils 
read  and  talked  about  the  Pilgrims,  their  hardships,  their 
travels,  their  perseverance,  their  life  in  England  and 
Holland,  their  voyage  to  America  and  landing  at  Plymouth, 
that  terrible  first  winter  in  the  little  village,  the  spring 
planting  and  their  first  Thanksgiving  after  the  bountifid 
harvest.  We  do  not  forget  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they 
chose  their  own  governor  and  agreed  to  obey  him,  showing 
the  necessity  of  government  and  obedience  even  in  a  small 
community. 

In  the  lower  room  is  a  platform  on  which  the  teacher  never 
has  her  desk,  preferring  to  keep  it  on  a  level  with  the  chil- 
is 
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dren.  This  platform  was  the  chosen  place  to  build  Ply- 
mouth harbor.  A  number  of  large  blue  desk  blotters  were 
laid  on  the  platform  to  represent  the  bay.  Then  the  chil- 
dren brought  in  sand  and  a  few  stones  and  built  up  the 
land.  A  crab,  star-fish  and  some  sea-shells  were  placed 
on  the  shore  close  to  the  water.  In  the  background  ever- 
green boughs  were  stuck  in  the  sand  to  represent  the  forest. 

A  model  of  the  Mayflower  was  carefully  constructed  of 
stiff  paper  and  placed  on  the  water  a  short  distance  from 
shore,  while  a  paper  rowboat  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach. 
Each  child  cut  from  oak-tag  men  dressed  in  the  Puritan 
cloaks  and  hats.  The  best  of  these  were  stuck  in  the  sand 
to  represent  the  Pilgrims  just  landed. 

On  the  sandboard  in  the  upper  room  the  children  made 
Plymouth  Harbor  and  the  land  back  of  it;  but  part  of  this 
land  they  represented  as  cleared  of  woods  with  the  stumps 
of  the  trees  showing  here  and  there.  A  little  way  back 
from  the  harbor  the  one  street  was  laid  out.    Then  the 


skating.  At  last  the  little  children  began  to  talk  Dutch  and  forget 
their  own  language.  So  they  thought  they  would  go  to  the  new  coun- 
try. So  when  they  left  Holland  they  went  in  the  Mayflower,  When 
they  got  to^  America  the  wind  was  blowing  and  the  rain  was  falling. 
The  men  got  their  axes  and  cut  down  some  trees  and  built  a  bie  log 
house.  Soon  their  food  gave  out  and  so  they  sent  the  Mayflower  back 
to  England  for  more  food.  When  they  come  back  to  America  the 
Pilgrims  found  out  that  they  had  plenty  of  food.  So  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  have  a  feast.  The  men  caught  fish  and  they  had  some 
pumpkins.  The  Indians  brought  some  deer.  A  hundred  Indians 
came  to  the  feast  and  it  lasted  tfauree  days.  We  have  kept  Thanksgiving 
ever  since.  John  Kelleher 

The  Story  of  the  First  Thanksgiving 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  in  England  a  cruel  king  who  made  all 
the  people  worship  God  as  he  did. 

Some  of  the  people  were  killed  and  some  of  them  were  whipped. 
So  they  made  up  their  minds  to  go  to  another  country.  So  they  got 
ready.    They  went  down  to  the  seashore. 

They  sailed  to  Holland.  Holland  is  a  queer  country.  They  have 
to  build  dikes  to  keep  the  water  out.  They  were  very  happy  m  Hoi- 
land. 


The  First  Pilgrim  Village 


children  made  from  paper  a  number  of  log  houses  with 
stone  chimneys,  also  a  square  blockhouse  for  a  fort.  They 
placed  the  best  of  these  buildings  along  the  street  and  a 
model  of  tiie  Mayflower  in  the  harbor,  and  their  village  was 
complete. 

The  children  do  the  work,  the  teacher  guiding  and  sug- 
gesting. Pictures  of  early  Plymouth,  drawn  from  descrip- 
tions left  by  the  Pilgrims,  were  looked  over  before  building 
the  village. 

The  pupils  visited  each  other's  rooms  during  the  construc- 
tion and  after  the  completion  of  the  projects.  They  were 
greatly  interested  in  all  the  work  and  tried  to  make  it  as 
true  to  life  as  possible. 

When  photographs  of  the  projects  were  taken  they  eagerly 
bought  postcard  pictures  to  show  their  friends.  They 
took  a  real  pride  in  the  work. 

Below  are  given  two  compositions  written  by  fourth 
grade  pupils. 

The  Story  of  the  Folst  Thanksgiving 

In  a  country  named  England  there  was  a  cruel  king  that  would  not 

let  Uie  people  worship  God  as  thev  wished.    So  they  left  England  and 

went  to  Holland.  '  The  children  began  to  play  with  the  little  Dutch 

^lildren.    Every  winter  the  children  and  the  men  and  women  went 


The  children  were  very  happy  playing  with  the  little  Dutch  chil- 
dren. In  the  winter  they  skated  up  and  down  the  streams.  And 
the  children  soon  forgot  the  home  in  England.  And  they  forgot  their 
own  language  and  b4;an  to  talk  like  the  little  Dutch  children.  Their 
parents  thought  it  was  too  bad  for  them  to  forget  their  own  language 
And  talk  Dutch.  So  they  made  up  their  minds  to  leave  Holland  and 
go  to  another  country. 

They  said  they  would  go  to  the  new  country  which  Columbus  Dis- 
covered. They  knew  it  was  free  country  and  their  children  could  talk 
their  own  language. 

So  they  b^an  to  sail  for  America.  They  had  two  ships  Speedwell 
and  Mayflower.  But  when  they  got  a  little  way  over  there  was  a 
leak  found  in  the  Speedwell.  So  they  sailed  back  to  Holland.  They 
all  got  in  the  Mayflower.    And  they  sailed  back  again. 

When  they  got  half  way  a  baby  was  bom.  His  name  was  Oceanus. 
That  was  a  great  pleasure  to  the  older  people.  The  children  didend 
have  any  playthings. 

When  they  reached  land  there  were  no  places  to  live.  So  the 
women  went  back  to  the  ship.  But  the  men  cut  down  trees  to  make 
houses.    The  people  were  very  glad  to  go  in  the  houses. 

But  many  of  the  people  died  of  hunger  that  winter.  In  the  spring 
they  sent  the  Mayflower  back  for  food. 

They  planted  com  and  in  the  fall  the  Mayflower  came  back  with 
plenty  of  food. 

So  the  people  said  let  us  have  a  great  feast  and  invite  the  Indians. 

All  the  men  caught  fish  and  wild  turkey.  When  the  Indians  come 
they  brought  a  deer. 

The  feast  lasted  three  days  and  we  have  kept  it  from  that  year  to  this.  ^ 
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Feeding  Her  Birds 

Talks  on  Art 

Maud  Moore,  Supt.  Primary  Instruction,  Canton,  Ohio 

Ruskin  says:  "Art  is  the  interpreter  and  discoverer  of  Truth." 
He  also  says:  "Beautiful  art  can  only  be  produced  by  people  who 
have  beautiful  things  about  them."  Emerson  says:  "Art  should 
exhilarate  and  throw  down  the  walls  of  circumstance  on  every  side, 
awakening  in  the  beholder  the  same  sense  of  universal  relation  and 
power  which  the  work  evinced  in  the  artist,  and  its  highest  effect  is  to 
make  new  artists." 

Ruskin  and  Emerson  seem  to  agree  that  in  order  to 
produce  beautiful  art,  one  must  be  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful art.  The  beauties  of  Nature 
surround  the  country  child,  but 
what  of  the  city  child?  Thousands 
of  oar  city  children  grow  to  ma- 
turity far  from  the  Nature  of  v.hich 
Art  is  said  to  be  the  child.  Per- 
haps these  facts  account  for  the 
lamentations  that  our  present  civ- 
ilization is  not  bringing  forth  artists 
—  the  tendency  being  toward  a 
mechanical  or  business  life. 

John  Stuart  Blackie  says, 
"Beauty,  which  is  the  natural 
food  of  a  healthy  imagination, 
should  be  sought  after  by  everyone 
who  wishes  to  achie\e  the  great 
end  of  existence — that  is,  to  make 
the  most  of  himself.  It  is  by  ad- 
miration only  of  what  is  beautiful 
and  sublime  that  we  mount  up  a 
few  steps  towards  the  likeness  of 
what  we  admire." 

The  remembrance  of  a  beautiful 
deed  or  a  beautiful  scene  seems  to 
fill  us  with  a  profound  sense  of  joy. 
Some  of  the  beautiful  in  literature 
almost   overwhelms   us  with    the 


grandeur  and  depth  of  feeling.  The  daily  association 
with  beautiful  pictures  casts  a  happy  and  inspiring 
influence  over  our  lives. 

Gradually  leading  the  children  into  the  world  of 
pictures  aiid  art  is  a  most  delightful  task  as  well  as 
an  ennobling  work.  All  teachers  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  masterpieces,  and  to  some  extent  they 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  lives  of  those  who 
contributed  to  this  great  world  of  art.  As  in  the 
world  of  literature  and  music  we  read  about  our  sub- 
ject, becoming  familiar  with  the  lives  and  works  of 
the  world's  great  composers,  so  in  this  great  world 
of  art,  we  must  tread  the  paths  over  which  the  chil- 
dren will  have  to  travel. 

Children  should  not  be  permitted  to  wander  at 
random  in  this  picture  world,  but  they  should  be  so 
led  and  directed  that  their  lives  may  be  enriched  and 
ennobled  by  continual  contact  with  that  which  is 
within  their  mental  grasp.  We  know  that  we,  in  our 
maturer  judgment  and  association  with  the  great  mas- 
terpieces, are  constantly  receiving  new  inspiration, 
more  distinct  interpretations,  and  food  for  thought. 
Should  we  expect  more  from  the  children?  Can  we 
expect  that  after  a  few  lessons  on  the  study  of  a 
picture,  after  a  few  t^lks  together  on  a  picture,  they 
will  have  absorbed  all  that  the  picture  contams? 

Frequently  almost  the  entire  life  of  a  great  master, 
in  music,  in  art,  and  in  literature,  has  been  spent  in 
an  earnest  and  a  conscientious  effort  to  give  perhaps 
only  one  great  composition  to  the  world.  The  great- 
est mistake  that  teachers  and  parents  make  is  in 
thinking  that  more  than  a  partial  appreciation  of 
such  a  work  can  be  acquired  in  a  limited  time  by  a 
imited  study. 

As  the  little  children  upon  entering  the  larger  world 
of  the  first  grade  family  are  greeted  by  new  faces 
and  by  new  experiences,  which  gradually  become  as- 
sociated with  all  that  has  been  a  part  of  their  experiences  in 
their  home  life,  so  the  children  upon  their  introduction  to 
the  beautiful  picture  seek  at  once  for  something  which  is 
akin,  or  nearly  so,  to  what  they  have  seen  before. 

Even  a  baby  who  can  say  only  isolated  words,  calls  out. 
upon  seeing  another  baby  even  though  near  his  o^n  age. 
*'Baby!'' 

In  the  beautiful  Madonnas  that  we  try  to  get  the  chil- 
dren acquainted  with,  they  may  at  first  see  only  "the 
pretty  baby.'*  In  the  "Madonna  of  the  Chair"  they  usually, 
however,  see  and  feel  the  wealth  of  affection  that  picture 
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Saved 

bestows  even  upon  first  sight,  for  the  adoration  bestowed 
upon  the  baby  by  both  the  mother  and  the  child  at  her 
side,  cannot  fail  to  make  an  impression,  it  is  so  wonderfully 
and  profoundly  manifested. 

The  mothers  in  the  homes  have  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  many  beautiful  Madonnas,  and  to  make  practical 
application  of  the  baby's  developing  judgment  even  from 
the  time  they  can  say  no  more  upon  seeing  these  pictures 
than,  perhaps,  "Baby,"  "Mamma." 

Little  children  just  stepping  out  of  babyhood  into  the 
kindergarten  world  are  greatly  impressed  with  these  pic- 
tures typifying  mother-love,  and  also  with  those  showing 
care  and  tenderness,  as  "The  Sick  Monkey"  and  "Saved," 
by  Landseer,  and  pictures  of  dumb  animals  either  alone  or 
associated  with  children,  as  "The  Cat  Family,"  by  Adam 
or  "Can't  You  Talk?"  by  Hohnes.  The  pictures  of  ani- 
mals in  their  frolicsome  games  and  plays  are  appropriate 
because  they  appeal  to  the  little  ones  in  connection  with 
their  mother-plays  and  games. 

The  children  seem  to  discern  that  these  pictures  are 
repetitions  of  their  own  experiences.  They  seem  in  some 
instances  to  be  a  direct  answer  to  all  their  appeals  and  needs 
for  care,  tenderness,  affection,  and  love. 

When  we  present  to  the  children  that  especially  appro- 
priate picture,  "Feeding  Her  Birds,"  by  Millet,*  the  little 
ones  are  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  delight  in  watching  this 
kind  mother  giving  food  to  her  little  ones;  and,  as  this  is  a 
familiar  experience  in  the  lives  of  the  children,  this  picture, 
with  its  element  of  mother-love  and  care,  has  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  children.     It  is  each  child's  little  story  retold. 

In  this  same  picture,  if  presented  to  children  a  little  older, 
they  will  also  discover  the  spirit  of  mother-love  which 
emanates  from  it;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  will  take 
notice  of  the  dress  of  the  peasant  mother  and  the  children; 
also  something  of  the  scene  —  the  doorway  of  a  humble 
home — something  of  the  architecture,  its  plainness  and  its 
roughness,  and  mayhap  of  its  strength. 

We  might  continue  the  study  of  the  picture  with  still 
older  children,  leading  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
observe  not  only  the  things  spoken  of  by  the  younger 
classes,  but  would  bring  out  in  addition  the  great  truth 
which  the  picture  may  contain  for  us  all  —  a  world's  need 
being  ministered  unto  by  a  strong  and  noble  woman. 

Nobody  Knows  but  Mother 
Nobody  knows  the  work  it  makes 
To  keep  the  home  together; 
.    Nobody  knows  the  steps  it  takes, 
Nobody  knows  —  but  mother. 


Nobody  listens  to  childish  woes 
Which  kisses  only  smother; 

Nobody's  pained  by  naughty  blows, 
Nobody  —  only  mother. 

Nobody  knows  of  the  sleepless  care 
Bestowed  on  baby  brother; 

Nobody  knows  of  the  tender  prayer. 
Nobody  —  only  mother 

Nobody  knows  of  the  anxious  fears, 
Lest  darlings  may  not  weather 

The  storm  of  life  in  after  years, 
Nobody  knows  —  but  mother. 

Nobody  kneels  at  the  throne  above 
To  thank  the  Heavenly  Father, 

For  that  sweetest  gift — a  mother's  love; 
Nobody  can  —  but  mother. 

A  story  of  unselfishness  and  pa- 
tient toil  speaks  to  us  from  &is 
picture. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of 
this  picture  by  older  children,  Uiey 
should  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
painter's  life  of  hardship  and  toil,  of 
his  patient  encounters  with  a  world 
of  need.    All  of  these  facts  will  help 
towards  a  better  appreciation  of 
this  great  man's  genius  which  so 
enriched  and  blessed  the  world. 
As  in  the  case  of  this  picture  so  with  most  of  the  master- 
pieces —  we  might  trace  a  gradual  development  of  thought- 
ful appreciation  from  the  youngest  child  in  the  home  and 
the  kindergarten  to  pupils  in  the  high  school. 

What  we  emphasize  most  in  a  picture,  as  we  present  it 
to  a  class,  and  what  they  as  a  class  intuitively  receive  from 
it,  depends  largely  upon  the  ages  of  the  pupils. 

We  may  lead  the  children  to  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  of  labor  in  such  pictures  as  Millet's  "Gleaners'* 
and  "The  Sower." 

Such  pictures  as  Rosa  Bonheur's  "Oxen  Ploughing" 
and  the   "Horse  Fair"   are  splendid  examples  of  great 
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strength  and  power.  The  massive  oxen  as  they  tread  the 
hard  brown  earth  seem  an  example  of  one  great  force 
subduing  another. 

The  pictures  which  glorify  nature  as  Corot^s  so  magnifi- 
cently do,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  those  which  dignify 
toil,  are  always  of  great  interest  to  the  older  children. 
Those  pictures  of  playful  animals  and  mother-love  always 
appeal  to  the  little  folk. 


So  to  lead  the  children  that  they  may  appreciate  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  is  qur  high  calling. 

Just  as  the  dawn  comes  quietly  stealing  out  of  the  night, 
and  the  darkened  world  gradually  emerges  into  the  surer 
light  of  morning,  so  all  of  our  training  in  this  work  with 
the  child  should  awaken  him  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
wealth  of  beauty  in  nature,  in  art,  and  in  literature,  which 
is  his  rightful  heritage. 


Horse  Fair 


Bmkeur 


Drawing   for    Primary   Grades 

Margaret  M.  Everist 
Illustrative  Drawing 

ILLUSTRATIVE  Drawing  m  the  first  grade  is  but 
symbolic.  To  expect  more  from  a  six-year-old 
child  would  be  to  expect  a  miracle.  Teach  the  child 
to  delve  in  his  own  little  brain,  to  invent  a  way  to 
make  the  picture,  for  in  this  lies  the  value,  and  the  only 
value,  of  illustrative  drawing  at  this  time.  Illustrative 
drawing  is  pictographic,  a  language  written.  It  should  be 
made  highly  individual,  the  effort  being  to  improve  mental 
image. 

Illustration  in  the  primary  grades  should  consist  of  the 
pupils*  individual  experiences,  the  pictorial  ideas  developed 
in  connection  with  other  subjects,  and  the  illustrating 
of  the  seasons,  of  holiday  stories  and  national  festivities. 

The  interests  of  the  Thanksgiving  season  will  furnish 
vital  subject  matter.  The  harvest  home  and  the  Thanks- 
giving cheer  should  find  a  place  in  the  illustration. 

First,  they  must  be  allowed  to  tell  the  story  in  their  own 
way,  then  the  work  must  be  guided  expression,  and  finally 
an  expression,  combining  carefully  selected  elements.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  the  teacher  should  not  be  troubled 
by  crudity  of  expression.     The  drawings  will  of  necessity 


be  crude.  The  pictures  will  reflect  taste  and  environment 
of  the  pupil,  and  will  be  a  help  to  the  teacher  in  under- 
standing the  children.  A  study  of  Indians,  their  homes, 
modes  of  living,  means  of  traveling,  etc.,  should  be  given  at 
this  time  to  furnish  a  background  for  Thanksgiving.  Study 
the  poem,  "Hiawatha."  Illustrate  Hiawatha's  home, 
Hiawatha's  joumey  through  the  forest,  the  shooting  of 
the  red  deer,  etc.  The  teacher  draws  the  separate  ele- 
ments on  the  board.  The  children  note  her  method  of 
procedure,  and  then  they  select  their  elements  and  con- 
bine  them  into  a  picture.  In  this  way  we  get  variety  of 
expression  as  no  two  children  will  combine  the  same  ele- 
ments in  the  same  way. 

The  study  of  the  Pilgrims  may  be  handled  in  a  similar 
way. 

Better  results  may  be  obtained  if  a  cutting  lesson  is 
given  previous  to  the  drawing  and  the  cut  elements  com- 
bined to  form  a  composite  picture. 

Object  Drawing 

Draw  objects,  pottery  forms,  things  about  the  school- 
room, groups  of  fruits  and  vegetables  suggesting  Thanks- 
giving. Do  not  repeat  the  objects  in  the  different  grades; 
let  there  be  a  progression  through  the  grades. 

The  carrot  Place  the  carrot  in  the  angle  formed  by 
folding  stiff  paper.     Place  the  paper  on  boards  spanning 
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Help  children  to 


Indians 

the  aisles  or  on  teacher's  desk  or  table, 
see: 

1  Form    irregularities. 

2  Size. 

3  Relative  proportions. 

4  Placing   on   paper. 

Have  the  children  measure  the  length 
of  the  carrot  with  their  index  fingers. 
Carry  that  length  in  the  eye  and  place 
fingers  on  the  paper  indicating  the 
length  and  position  of  the  pictured 
carrot.  Then  draw  the  carrot  with 
crayon,  beginning  at  the  fine  end  of 
the  root  and  working  toward  the  large 
end.  Add  the  green  stem  and  leaves. 
Always  use  the  side  of  the  crayon  so 
as  to  avoid  outlines.  If  the  brush  is 
used,  begin  in  the  same  way  and  allow  the  brush  to  spread 
in  painting  the  larger  part.  After  leaving  this  directed  les- 
son on  the  carrot,  allow  the  children  to  work  independently 


Pilgrims  Going  to  Church 

on  vegetable  forms  resembling  the  carrot  as,  parsnips,  rad- 
ishes, salsify,  horse  radish,  beets. 

A  Thanksgiving  Souvenir 
The  children  may  make  a  booklet  of  their  fall  work  and 
decorate  the  cover  with  a  border  of  leaf  or  seed-pod  shapes. 


Leaf  shapes  may  be  obtained  in  this  way.  Fold  paper 
into  fourfold  squares.  Cut,  freehand,  a  leaf  shape  from 
this  fourfold  paper.  This  will  give  four  units  exactly 
alike.  Give  exercises  in  spacing  these  four  units.  Mount 
the  units  in  border  form  on  the  book  cover  or  trace  around 
units  and  fill  in  with  color.  The  same  may  be  done  with 
the  pumpkin,  fruits  or  vegetables. 


THANKSGIVING 


Door  Programs 

First  impressions  are  most  frequently  lasting,  and  to 
have  the  visitor,  whether  a  mother  or  a  teacher,  greeted 
outside  the  schoolroom  door  by  an  artistic  program  will 
give  an  agreeable  first  impression.  Many  supervisors 
demand  a  written  program  outside  the  school-room  door; 
why  not  have  it  beautiful?  For  the  kindergarten  the 
decorative  border  might  include  some  Overall  Boys,  or 
Sun  Bonnet  Babies,  or  a  poster  effect  on  the  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith  order.  Some  teachers  choose  to  vary  them  through- 
out the  year,  using  seasonal  designs;  for  September  using 
golden-rod,  cat-tails,  etc.,  for  October  the  gentian,  con- 
ventionalized oak-leaves,  field  daisies,  etc.  In  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  program  border  might 
well  be  assigned  for  a  drawing  lesson  and  the  best  one 
used. 

Often  lower  grade  teachers  who  are  not  gifted  in  this  way 
would  appreciate  the  use  of  some  of  this  upper  grade  work, 
and  the  child  feel  a  sense  of  accomplishment  in  having 
his  work  utilized.  Have  the  program  framed  in  a  simple 
oak  frame  and  placed  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  door 
on  a  level  with  the  eye. 

A  decorative  directory  of  the  teachers  in  the  building, 
with  the  room  numbers  and  grades  for  each,  is  often  a  help 
to  visitors  and  should  be  hung  in  a  prominent  place  inside 
the  main  entrance  to  the  building.  This,  too,  might  well 
be  made  by  an  eighth  grade  boy  or  girl  who  does  especi- 
ally good  lettering.  r-^  t 
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Geography  Lessons 

II 

The  Pilgrims 
Margrete  L.  Petersen 

TOO  quickly  September  and  October  passed,  made 
interesting  with  the  stories  of  Columbus  and  the 
Indians,  and  November,  the  Thanksgiving  month, 
was  ushered  in.  There  is  certainly  no  month  in 
the  whole  year  when  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  can  be  so 
well  emphasized.  Then  the  early  history  of  our  country 
can  be  naturally  and  interestingly  taught  by  stories  and 
bits  of  dramatization  and  later  by  use  of  the  sand-board. 
There  is  certainly  a  fascination  about  these  stories  and 
many  a  helpful  lesson  can  be  drawn  from  the  lives  of  these 
practical  God-fearing  people. 

These  stories  were  told 
each  day  in  the  following 
order  to  the  children  of 
Grade  II: 

Pilgrims  in  England. 

Pilgrims  in  Holland. 

Reviewed  stories  of 
Dutch  children. 

The  Voyage  in  the  May- 
flower. 

The  Story  of  Two 
Babies. 

Landing  at  Plymouth. 

First  Days  in  Plymouth. 

Hardships  of  First  Year. 

The  Indians  and  Pil- 
grims. 

The  First  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

As  each  story  was  told, 
the  children  were  given 
small  hektographed  pic- 
tures suggesting  the  chief 
events  in  the  life  of  these 
people,  from  their  perse- 
cution in  England  to  their 
First  Thanksgiving  Day 
in  our  Country. 

These    pictures,    when 


colored  and  pasted  into  a  booklet,  with  a  few  appropriate 
sentences  opposite  the  picture,  to  fix  the  story  firmly  in 
their  minds,  made  pretty  souvenirs  to  take  home  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

After  two  weeks  had  been  devoted  to  the  development 
of  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  children  were  ready  to 
begin  work  on  the  sand-board. 

The  Indian  Village  still  remained  on  the  sand-board  and 
it  was  decided  that  only  a  few  changes  were  necessary  to 
transform  it  to  a  Pilgrim  home. 

.  So  the  "dark  and  gloomy  forest,"  consisting  of  evergrecD 
twigs,  was  allowed  to  remain  at  the  rear  of  the  sand-board, 
a  few  of  the  trees  in  the  foreground  were  cut  down,  the 
children  playing  they  were  real  Pilgrims  while  doing  this. 
"The  shining  big  sea  water,"  made  by  placing  window 
glass  over  blue  paper^  was  also  allowed  to  remain,  but 
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EUawatha's  wigwam  was  removed,  and  in  its  place  a  real 
log  cabin,  the  home  of  an  early  settler,  was  placed. 

This  log  cabin  proved  a  most  diflScult  thing  to  make, 
and  it  took  many  children  many  periods  to  complete  it. 
The  foundation  of  this  wonderful  little  log  hut  was  made 
from  regular  brown  construction  paper,  as  any  small 
cardboard  house  would  be  made.  To  this  foundation 
logs,  made  from  twigs  about  an  inch  in  thickness  and  split 
through  the  center,  were  fastened  by  means  of  glue  and 
thumb  tacks.  The  boys  showed  great  patience  in  sawing 
the  twigs  the  right  length  so  that  each  one  might  fit  above 
the  other.  The  stone  chimney  at  the  end  of  the  cabin  was 
equally  diflScult  to  make.  After  the  chimney  was  glued 
in  place  at  one  end  of  the  house  it  was  covered  wtih  photo 
paste,  then  tiny  pebbles  were  pressed  into  the  paste.  It 
certainly  looked  very  realistic  when  finished  and  worth  the 
work  it  required  to  make  it.    Then  tiny  Pilgrims  were 


substituted  for  the  Indian  dolls  and  the  home  of  a  Pilgrim 
settler  was  completed. 
Books  and  Stories  Used 

Stories  of  United  States  History  for  Youngest  Readers 
—  Davis. 

The    Pilgrim    Story    Illustrated  —  Primary   Education^ 
November,  1905. 

Homes  of  the  Worid's  Babies  — The  Home  of  Thankful 
and  Peregrine  —  Primary  Education,  November,  1908. 

A  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago  —  Alice  Allen  -r  Primary  Edu- 
cation, November,  1910. 

Story  of  the  Pilgrims  —  Primary  Education, 

Five  Little  People  —  Schwartz. 

Hope  Desire's  Thanksgiving  —  Primary  Education,  No- 
vember,  1897. 

The  Pilgrims  —  American  Primary  Teacher. 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children  —  Mara  Pratt. 


The  First  Street  in  Plymouth 


Moving  Pictures 

The  Old  Story  in  a  New  Way 

E.  M.  Moss 

How  the  eyes  danced  when  I  told  my  3B  Class  that  we 
were  to  have  moving  pictures  for  our  Thanksgiving  enter- 
tainment. They  were  to  be  the  moving  pictures  and  I 
was  to  be  the  printed  story  we  see  on  the  canvas.  The 
children  were  all  "in  it/'  as  they  say,  the  class  of  thirty 
being  divided  into  three  groups  of  ten  each.  They  were 
Indians,  Hollanders  and  Pilgrims.  Just  a  simple  costume 
of  paper  cuffs,  collars  and  caps  for  the  Pilgrims.  Overalls, 
blue  dresses  and  white  caps  and  aprons  for  the  girls  made 
up  the  Holland  costume,  while  a  few  feathers,  shawls  and 
blankets  fitted  out  the  Indians.  I  told  the  Pilgrim  story 
very  much  as  it  appeared  in  Primary  Education  for  Nov- 
ember, 1912,  changing  it  a  little  toward  the  end  to  bring 
in  the  Indians  at  the  feast.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allerton  and 
their  daughter  Remember  had  special  suits.  As  the  Kin/' 
of  England  was  mentioned,  he  stood  by  a  paper  church 


on  the  blackboard  and  pointed  to  it  and  beckoned  to  the 
people  to  worship  there.  A  paper  crown  and  long  caps 
turned  him  into  royalty.  The  first  verse  of  "God  save 
the  king,"  was  sung  when  he  first  came  to  his  place.  As 
the  Pilgrims  came  to  the  front  we  sang  a  Pilgrim  song. 
Then  after  acting  as  I  read  the  story,  they  all  took  seats  and 
the  Dutch  came  up.  We  sang  "Holland  Song"  then  they 
all  made  pictures,  the  women  scrubbed  and  swept,  the 
milkman  held  up  his  wares,  the  miller  pointed  to  a  huge 
mill  drawn  on  the  board  and  they  skated  about  as  I  read 
about  the  dikes.  When  the  Pilgrims  set  sail  for  America 
we  sang,  "The  Mayflower  Song."  Upon  reaching  America 
We  sang  the  first  three  verses  of  "  America."  When  the 
Indians  were  mentioned  we  had  an  "Indian  Song,"  then 
at  the  close  of  the  feast  the  Indians  danced  a  war 
dance  and  all  stood  and  sang  the  last  verse  of  "America." 
Not  a  word  was  said  during  the  entertainment,  which  lasted 
twenty-five  minutes.  The  room  was  decorated  in  different 
parts  to  represent  the  three  countries.  And  I  feel  that  we 
'fl^had  the  most  successful  Thanksgiving  I  have  known  in 
my  twelve  years'  teaching.  %^ 
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Talking  About  the  Pilgrims 


History  in  Story,  Song  and  Action     III 

Florence  M.  Miller,  Teacher  of  History,  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


(The  pictures   to  illustrate   this  work   were   taken   by  Willis  B. 
Anthpny  of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School.) 

Subject  far  the  Lessons  and  Stories  for  November 
The  Pilgrims  and  the  First  Thanksgiving. 

Object  of  the  Lessons  in  November 
To  show  the  bravery  and  endurance  displayed  by  the 
founders  of  our  country. 

Outlines  for  Story  Work 
I    Life  in  England. 

1  Description  of  country. 

(Homes,  churches,  beauty  of  country.  Pictures 
in  Stoddard's  "Lectures  on  England"  and 
Fiske's  "Beginnings  of  New  England.) 

2  Scrooby,  England,  and  the  meetings  on  Sundays 

in  William  Brewster's  manor  house. 

3  Reason  the  Pilgrims  decided  to  leave  England. 

4  DiflSculties  and  final  settlement  in  Holland. 

n    Life  in  Holland 

1  Description  of  country  of  Holland;    of  Dutch 

houses,  dress,  and  customs.  Show  many 
pictures.  Let  the  children  play  they  are 
Dutch  children.  Simple  caps  and  girdles 
may  be  made  for  the  girls  if  desired. 

2  Life  and  work  of  Pilgrims  in  Holland  (difficulties). 

3  Reason  for  leaving  Holland. 

ni    Preparation  and  Voyage  to  America 

1  Compare  ship  and  voyage  with  those  of  to-day. 

2  Small  party  searching  for  a  good  place  for  new 

home.  (Sunday  on  Clark's  Island  — 
reason  for  name.) 

3  Choice  of  Plymouth  as  place  of  settlement. 

IV  Settlement  at  Plymouth 

1  Contrast  country  with  their  former  home  in 

England. 

2  First  work  on  shore  (Christmas  Day). 

3  First  homes  (pictures). 

4  Hardships  of  first  winter. 

5  First  meeting  with  Indians. 

6  Captain  Myles  Standish  and  other  leaders. 

V  A  visit  to  Plymouth  at  the  present  time 

(A  walk  about  the  town;    interesting  objects  we 


should  see  connected  with  the  Pilgrims. 
Show  many  pictures.) 

VI  Customs  and  life  of  Pilgrims 

1  Description  of  houses,  dress,  and  home  life. 

2  Life  of  the  children  —  Story  of  Betty  Alden. 

3  Going  to  church  and  the  church  service  —  Story 

of  Ruth  Endicott. 

4  Story  of  the  first  Mayflower.     (Quotation  from 

John  G.  Whittier's  "The  Mayflower." 
(Fourth  Grade.)  See,  also,  "The  Finding 
of  the  First  Mayflower,"  by  Arthur  Hale, 
given  in  "The  Story  of  Massachusetts," 
Edward  E.  Hale.  Read  this  second  poem 
to  the  children;  then  choose  a  little  boy 
and  girl  and  let  them  play  finding  the  first 
Mayflower,  making  up  their  own  conver- 
sation. (This  may  be  used  in  second  or 
third  grade.) 

VII  The  First  Thanksgiving 

1  The  spring  planting. 

2  Harvest. 

3  Thanksgiving  preparations. 

4  The  first  Thanksgiving. 

a    Length  of  celebration;  food;  guests;  sports. 
b    Compare  with  Thanksgiving  to-day. 

Emphasize   the  bravery  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  their  thankful  spirit. 

Thanksgiving  poems  and  stories 
Thanksgiving  Day,  by  Lydia  Maria  Child. 
The  Pumpkin,  by  John  G.  Whittier. 
The  Huskers,  by  John  G.  Whittier. 
The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  by  Felicia  D.  Hemans. 
Stories  in  "A  History  Reader  for  Elementary  Schools,'* 
by  Wilson. 

References 
The  Story  of  Massachusetts,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

(The  Story  of  the  States.) 
Historic  Pilgrimages  in  New  England,  by  Edwin  M. 

Bacon. 
Stepping-Stones  of  American  History. 
Fiske's  Beginnings  of  New  England. 
Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New  England,  by  Alice 

Morse  Earle.  ^^ 
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The  Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  England,  by  Alice  Morse 
Earle. 

Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle. 

Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle. 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children,  by  Mara  L.  Pratt. 

Short  Stories  from  American  History,"  by  Blaisdell  and 
Ball. 

America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  by  Mara  L. 
Pratt.     (The  Beginner's  Book.) 

Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks. 

The  Century  Book  of  The  American  Colonies,  by  El- 
bridge S.  Brooks. 

Colonial  Days  and  Ways,  by  Helen  Evertson  Smith. 

The  Bradford  History. 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  by  Moore. 


dren  to  act  out  certain  scenes  connected  with  Pilgrim  life. 
These  may  be  very  simple,  as,  for  instance,  to  march 
around  the  room  or  from  one  room  to  another  and  to  pre- 
tend that  they  are  Pilgrims  going  to  church. 

Olher  tableaux  or  scenes  that  may  be  given:  Pilgrims  at 
Church  (the  service);  The  First  Thanksgiving  (Picture  in 
''Short- Stories  from  American  History,"  by  Blaisdell  and 
Ball,  p.  18);  Priscilla  and  John  Alden;  The  First  Spinning; 
Lesson;   Samoset's  First  Visit  to  the  Pilgrims. 

Thanksgiving  Day:  An  Entertainment  in 
Illustration 
Stage  Decoration 

The  stage  may  be  decorated  with  sheaves  of  corn  in  the 
background  and  vegetables  grouped  in  front  of  the  sheaves. 


Pilgrims  Going  to  Church 


The  Making  of  New  England^  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake. 
When  America  was  New,  by  Tudor  Jenks. 
Our  First  Century,  by  George  Cary  Eggleston. 
Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America,  by  Alice  Morse 
Earle. 

Pictures 

Departure  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Delft  Haven  (Old  Dutch 
Painting). 

The  Embarkation,  by  Charles  Lucy. 

Signing  the  Compact  on  the  Mayflower  (Drawing  by  J. 
Steeple  Davis). 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  by  Sar- 
gent. 

The  Puritan  Exiles,  by  George 
Henry  Boughton. 

The  simple  costumes  make  the 
stories  and  talks  seem  much  more 
real  to  the  children;  they  give  the 
atmosphere  and  setting  which  is  so 
important  and  help  the  imagination. 
The  teacher  or  person  who  ife  telling 
the  story  is  dressed  in  cap,  kerchief, 
and  apron  as  well  as  the  others. 
The  kerchiefs  are  made  of  squares 
of  cheese  cloth;  the  caps,  cu'ffs,  and 
aprons  are  made  of  white  crepe  or 
thin  paper.  The  hats  which  the 
boys  wear  are  made  of  brown  con- 
struction paper.  The  boys  may 
wear  their  sneakers  and  buckles 
may  be  made  from  silver  or  gilt 
paper. 

The  costumes  also  allow  the  chil- 


As  many  pumpkins  as  possible  should  be  used,  as  they 
make  an  attractive  combination  with  the  corn.  The  chil- 
dren may  be  asked  to  bring  the  vegetables,  which  may  be 
used  first  for  decoration  at  the  exercises  and  then  given  to 
the  poor. 

Chief  characters 
Eight  girls  representing  Summer. 
Eight  boys  representing  Winter. 
Two  boys,  one  representing  an  Egyptian,  and  the  other 
a  Hebrew. 


Giving  Thaoks  in  a  Puritan  Home 
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Harvest  Festivab  in  Other  Countries 


Three  girls,  first  representing  a  Greek,  second  a  Roman, 

third  an  English  woman. 
Sixteen  girls  in  a  Harvest  Drill. 
A  Puritan  man  and  woman  (parts  taken  by  very  small 

children). 
Elder  Brewster. 

Scenes  or  Exercises 

I    The  Coming  of  Winter 

1  Song:    '^November."    (Third  Grade  Pupils.) 

2  Dance:  Summer  Driven  Away  by  Winter.     (Pupils 

from  the  First  and  Second  Grades.) 

Eight  little  girls  represent  Summer.  They  are 
dressed  in  white,  have  green  wreaths  on  their  heads, 
and  carry  a  large  chrysanthemum  in  each  hand. 
They  dance  lighUy  and  joyfully,  using  the  skipping 
step  and  waving  their  flowers. 

Eight  little  boys  repre.sent  Winter.  The  boys 
are  dressed  in  red  sweaters,  stocking  caps,  and  mit- 
tens. A  band  of  cotton  covered  with  mica  snow 
is  sewed  around  the  edge  of  the  s'weaters  and  caps. 
The  boys  carry  snowballs,  made  of  cotton  rolled  in 
paste  and  then  in  mica  snow. 

The  girls  enter  first,  all  from  the  same  side,  and 
dance  around  the  stage  in  a  large  circle.  After 
dancing  around  the  stage  a  number  of  times,  they 
dance  forward  and  back  across  the  stage,  four 
beginning  at  the  extreme  right  back  of  the  stage 
and  four  at  the  extreme  left,  and  continuing  until 
the  two  lines  meet  at  the  center  back  and  come 
dancing  to  the  front  two  bv  two.  This  is  a  kind 
of  figure  eight  movement.  (Other  movements  may 
be  added  here  if  desired.)  Next  Jthey  form  and  dance 
in  two  small  circles,  one  at  the  right  and  one  at  the 
left  of  the  stage. 

As  they  are  dancing  in  the  small  circles,  a  very 
large  snowball  is  thrown  into  the  center  of  the  stage. 
The  little  girls  stop  dancing  and  draw  back,  shiver- 
ing. 

Then  four  xrf  the  little  boys  representing  Winter 
come  runqjtog  onto  the  stage.  They  run  across  the 
stage,  pretending  all  the  time  to  be  throwing  theii 
snowballs  at  the  little  girls,  and  drive  off  the  group 
at  the  farther  side  of  the  stage,  then  return  and  drive 
off  the  other  group.  After  being  driven  off  the 
stage,  one  group  of  four  little  girls  returns  and  be- 
gins to  dince  again.  At  this  the  whole  eight  little 
boys  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  stage  and  drive 
the  girls  off  again.  When  the  girls  have  been 
finally  driven  from  the  stage,  the  eight  little  boys 


turn  toward  the  front,  and  kneel,  pretending  to 
throw  the  snowballs  at  the  audience,  thus  forming 
a  tableau  as  the  curtain  goes  down. 

II    Harvest 

1  Fall  Song.  (Chorus  from  First  and  Second  Grades.) 

2  Harvest  Festivals  in  Other  Countries. 

a    A  brief  description  of  Harvest  Customs  in  Other 

Countries.     (Given  by  an  older  person.) 
b    Harvest  Festivals  in  Other  Countries  Illustrated. 

This  subject  is  illustrated  by  five  children,  two 
boys  and  three  girls,  representing  the  Egyptian, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  p)eople.  There 
is  a  green  pedestal  at  the  front  of  the  stage  to  repre- 
sent an  altar.  All  the  children,  except  the  Hebrew, 
carry  baskets  filled  with  grain,  fruit,  and  flowers. 
The  Hebrew  carries  a  roll  of  paper  to  represent  the 
Hebrew  Law.  The  children  come  upon  the  stage 
one  by  one,  and  after  each  has  spoken,  the  basket 
is  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  the  child  goes  to  a 
position  so  that  at  the  end  the  five  children  form  a 
semi-circle. 

Costumes  The  children  are  dressed  in  costumes 
to  correspond  with  the  different  countries  they  repre- 
sent. 

The  Egyptian  boy  wears  a  white  tunic,  a  long 
loose  brown  cloak,  with  yellow  border,  and  a  turban. 

The  Hebrew  wears  a  white  tunic  with  a  light 
purple  overgarment.  He  has  a  breastplate.  The 
breastplate  is  made  of  gilt  paper  upon  which  are 
pasted  pieces  of  different  colored  paper  cut  to  re- 
semble gems. 

The  Greek  girl  has  a  white  Greek  costume,  with 
Greek  border  of  gilt  paper.  The  costume  of  the 
Roman  girl  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Greek. 

The  English  girl  wears  a  brown  dress,  made  with 
a  basque  and  old-fashioned  full  skirt.  She  has  also 
a  large  white  ruff. 

The  materials  used  for  the  costume  are  cambric 
and  sateen. 

The  children  give  the  following  short  statements 
concerning  their  harvest: 

First  —  Egyptian 

Osiris,  the  river  god,  is  over  the  land,  and  since 
he  gives  such  rich  harvests,  we  must  serve  him  with 
gladness,  or  he  will  not  give  his  blessings  again. 

Second  —  Hebrew 
**We  observe  th^ifi^  tof  harvest,  wjiich  is  in 
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the  end  of  the  year,  even  as  the  Lord  our  God  has 
commanded  xis. 

Third  —  Greek 

"Demeter,  our  goddess,  has  watched  over  our 
harvest,  and  now  we  come  to  thank  her  and  bring 
her  gifts." 

Fourth  —  Roman 

*Xeres  has  watched  carefully  over  our  grain 
and  fruits,  so  now  we  are  going  to  crown  her  with 
these  lovely  flowers  and  offer  her  this  fruit." 

Fifth  —  English 

"To-day  is  Harvest  Home  and  we  all  gather 
together  in  the  church  and  our  whole  service 
is  one  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  bountiful 
harvest." 

3    Harvest  Drill 

Sixteen  girls  from  the  Third  Grade  take  part  in 
the  drill.  They  are  dressed  in  white;  and  wear 
aprons,  caps,  and  kerchiefs  made  from  the  harvest 
crepe  paper.  The  children  hold  a  sheaf  of  wheat 
or  broom  corn  in  either  hand.    The  drill  is  as  follows : 

Children  march  in,  8  from  either  side,  sheaf  in  each 

hand  held  down  at  the  side. 
Take  position  in  4  rows,  4  in  each  row. 
Arms  for^-ard  raise  —  1-2 
Arms  sideways  stretch  —  3-4 
Arms  forward  stretch  —  5-6 
Position  —  7-8    Repeat  1-8  for  32  counts. 
Arms  sideways  raise  —  1-2 
Arms  upward  stretch  —  3-4 
Arms  sideways  stretch  —  5-6 
Position  —  7-8    Repeat  1-8  for  32  counts 
Arm  toward  partner  upward  obliquely  raise,  other 

arm  at  side  —  foot  toward  partner  sideways 

place  — 1-2 
Position  —  3-4 
Same  —  5-6 

Position  —  7-8    1--8  for  16  counts 
Opposite  —  for  16  counts 
Arms  raise  shoulder  height,  heels  raise  —  1-2 
Arms  sideways  stretch,  knees  bend  —  3-4 
Arms  at  shoulders,  knees  stretch  —  5-6 
Position  —  7-8    1-8  for  32  counts 
Face  partner  on  1-2-3-4 
Raise  both  arms  —  5-6-7-8 

(Touching  sheaves  with  partner) 
Left  about  face  — 9-10-11-12 
Raise  both  arms —  13-14-15-16 


Repeat  ending  facing  away  from  partner 
Position  for  last  of  drill 
Step  forward  with  foot  away  from  stage 
Raiise  arms  forward  — 1-3 
Swing  arms  downward  across  body 
Upward  facing  partner  on  —  3-4 
First  position  —  5-6 
Second  —  7-8 

Repeat  for  16  coimts  facing  front  on  15-16 
Left  foot  forward  place,  arms  forward  raise  —  1-2 
Swing  arms  downward  across  body  —  upward  facing 

back  on  3-4 
First  position  —  5-6 

Second  position  —  7-8    Repeat  1-8  for  16  counts 
Right  foot  forward  place,  arms  forward  raise  —  1-3 
Swing  arms  downward  across  body  —  upward  — 

facing  backward  —  3-4 
First  position  —  5-6 
Second  —  7-8    Repeat  1-8  for  16  counts 

March  off 
Chord  —  side  rows  face  back 

Centers  face  each  other,  crossing  sheaves  on 
level  with  head. 

Sides  march  between  centers  by  twos,  going  off 
the  same  side  came  in  on  —  centers  falling 
in  as  last  of  sides  pass  through. 

Ill    Thanksgiving  in  this  country 

1  Story  of  the  Pilgrims 

2  Tableau  —  Giving  Thanks  in  a  Puritan  Home. 

A  very  small  boy  and  girl,  either  from  kinder- 
garten or  first  grade,  should  be  used  for  this  tableau. 
A  small  table  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  stage; 
on  the  table  is  a  turkey,  pudding,  pie  and  fruit  or 
any  other  things  appropriate  to  Thanksgiving.  The 
little  boy  stands  at  one  side  of  the  table,  his  eyes 
dosed  and  arm  raised  as  if  asking  a  blessing.  The 
little  girl  stands,  with  bowed  head,  at  the  other  side 
of  the  table. 

3  Elder  Brewster  reads  a  Thanksgiving  Proclamation. 

A  larger  boy  represents  Elder  Brewster.  He  is 
dressed  in  a  loose  long  black  cloak  with  white  collar. 

The  Thanksgiving  Proclamation  may  be  the 
real  one  for  the  year  only  with  the  language  changed 
to  correspond  to  the  period  of  the  Pilgrims;  or  it 
may  be  one  written  appropriate  to  local  conditions 
at  the  school,  but  still  preserving  the  Puritan  forms 
of  expression. 

4  Song:  "Over  the  River  and  Through  the  Woods." 

(Grades  I,  II,  and  III.) 

5  "America." 


Harvest  Drill 
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READING  LESSONS 


How  We  Begin 

III 

Kate  K.  O'NfiaL 

GIVE  your  phonic  cards  to  the  children  to  play  with 
and  xise  cards  without  pictures.  Possibly  some  of 
you  may  not  know  how  to  make  these  cards. 
Backs  of  blanks  make  good  ones,  but  better  still 
is  Manila  tag,  which  is  very  cheap  if  bought  by  the  hundred. 
These  cards  will  make  two  or  three  as  large  as  you  will  need. 
Marking  crayon  in  all  colors  can  be  obtained  from  the  Dixon 
Crucible  Company,  or  a  pencil  with  a  pointed  eraser  dipped 
in  ink  makes  an  excellent  marking  pen. 

Drill  on  list  of  phonograms  given  last  month  using  single 
consonant  sounds  before  them.  Let  the  children  see  that 
all  the  nonsense  sounding  and  singing  for  the  past  two 
months  were  really  of  use.  Take  one  sound  and  put  before 
as  many  phonograms  as  possible.  These  may  be  written 
on  the  board  or  simply  have  your  list  on  a  chart  and  hold 
a  letter  card  before  the  phonogram.  The  last  can  be 
done  more  rapidly.  For  example,  using  the  sound  of  r  we 
get  rack,  rag,  ram,  ran,  rap,  rat,  red,  rib,  rick,  rid,  rig, 
rill,  rim,  rip,  Rob,  rock,  rod,  rot,  rub,  rug,  rum,  run. 

Show  a  card  and  add  phonogram,  having  children  tell 
word: 

Ch.  Tr.  Ch. 


c 
b 
b 
t 
c 
w 


at 

aby 

ook 

able 

andy 

indow 


cat 

baby 

book 

table 

candy 

window 


Use  any  familiar  words.  This  is  excellent  ear  training. 
Add  to  your  list  of  phonograms  which  have  been  learned 
as' sight  words:  eat,  ill,  ink,  up,  ate,  ail,  all,  ear,  am,  ask. 
Drill  on  words  made  from  these  both  as  in  word  drill  and 
reading.  In  a  short  time  all  these  will  become  sight  words 
and  wUl  seldom  have  to  be  sounded. 

Still  continue  sounding  orders  for  children,  but  have  them 
sound  words  for  the  others  to  tell.    Let  the  slower  children 
do  the  greater  part  of  the  sounding  while  the  brighter  ones 
do  the  telling. 
For  the  quick  children: 
I  am  thinking  of  a  c  —  ow. 
I  can  play  on  a  dr  —  um. 
I  have  a  new  dr  —  ess. 


Ethel  may  r  —  un. 
May  I  take  your  d  —  oil? 

For  the  slowest,  allow  them  to  touch  something  and  try 
to  soimd  it  The  very  slow  ones  will  need  help;  b-as-ket, 
p-en-c-il,  b-ook,  kn-ife.  Many  of  these  little  ones  can  tell 
a  sounded  word  long  before  they  sound  one  without  assist- 
ance. 

Word  Drill 

Make  a  six  color  spectrum  of  small  oblongs  on  the  board 
and  write  words  in  white  beside  it,  add  black,  white,  gray 
and  brown.  Add  these  ten  words  to  your  cards  and  do 
not  write  them  in  color  any  more. 

When  one  word  is  given,  if  there  are  others  with  like 
endings,  give  them.  We  have  had  he,  she,  see,  and  tree. 
Call  attention  to  the  e  and  e^,  then  to  the  first  sound.  Tell 
them  every  word  you  are  going  to  write  ends  in  e;  they  all 
watch  the  first  sound  and  tell  the  word  without  sounding  it; 
he,  she,  be,  me,  we,  the,  see,  tree,  bee,  feee.  Right  here 
teach  them  that  some  letters  "keep  still."  When  they 
keep  still  we  call  them  "silent  letters." 

This  is  a  good  time  to  teach  the  and  a.  Have  them  tell 
you  that  when  they  read  they  never  say  these  words  until 
they  know  the  next  word  and  then  say  the  two  as  one  word. 
Tell  them  that  these  two  words  are  diflFerent  from  other 
words,  for  when  they  stand  alone  they  have  a  different 
name.  Teach  the  and  a.  Give  several  drills.  Th^ 
think  it  a  great  joke  to  have  a  list  like  the  following  and 
pronounce  them  both  ways.    Do  not  mark  the  words: 


the 

the  dog 

the 

the  horse 

the 

the  pear 

the 

the  box 

the 

the  kitty 

the 

the  baby 

a 
a 

a  dog 
a  horse 

a 
a 
a 
a 

a  pear 
a  box 
a  kitty 
a  baby 

Some  say  these  so  rapidly  at  first  that  it  is  diflScult  to 
distinguish  the  sound,  but  better  this  than  to  read  un- 
naturally, "I  have  a  box."  "I  see  the  dog."  Or  than 
having  it  read  **  I  have  ugh  box."    "  I  see  thugh  dog." 

List  of  words — words  in  parenthesis  old  —  with,  want, 
read,  write,  teacher,  letter,  him,  name,  what,  by,  to,  too, 
two,  good,  this,  they,  them,  come,  some  (would),  could 
(where),  there,  (no,  go),  so,  know,  (be  sure  they  see  the  «^ 
in.fenow)  who,  from,  of,  us,  when,  then,  only,  com,  horn, 
bell,  fell,  Nell,  sell,  tell,  shell,  cake,  bake,  lake,  make, 
rake,  sake,  take,  wake,  shake.,  ring,  sing,  ding,  thing.  > 
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Keep  the  following  lists  constantly  before  them  and  drill 
on  them  every  day.  We  sometimes  have  this  list  in  sight 
for  four  or  five  months  until  every  child  is  sure. 

1  this  when 
they  where 
them  what 
then  want 
there  with 
that  who 

2  then 
them 

Make  the  n  and  m  in  color. 

3  then 
when 
there 
where 
that 
what 

Make  wh  and  th  in  color. 

We  drop  our  picture  helps  and  only  a  list  of  the  week's 
words  are  kept  on  the  board.  Once  a  day  we  review  all  old 
words,  giving  the  card  to  the  child  who  misses.  At  the 
end  of  tiie  lesson  all  without  cards  are  marked  perfect  and 
allowed  to  whisper  while  the  ones  who  missed  tell  their 
words.  Once  a  day  we.  have  new  words  and  study  the 
week's  words  aloud.  These  words  and  the  list  of  "hard 
words''  are  put  in  their  booklets. 

Reading 

Once,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  as  we  find  time,  we  read 
from  our  books.  Once  a  day  we  read  from  the  board, 
using  words  both  old  and  new,  sight  words  and  phonic 
words.  K  we  need  a  word  we  haven't  had  either  draw  a 
picture  or  tell  the  word  and  underscore  it.  Give  a  number 
of  lessons  using  action  words  already  learned  and  add  new 
ones.  These  are  excellent  lessons  to  use  when  the  children 
are  tired. 

At  times  use  your  phonic,  language  or  number  periods 
for  reading.  Lessons  2,  15  and  20  were  phonic  lessons, 
6,  8,  12  and  19  language,  and  18  number. 

When  you  are  writing  a  lesson  have  children  change 
from  studying  aloud  to  studying  in  a  whisper.  You  are 
sure  every  one  is  reading  and  the  children  are  learning 
what  the  word  "  study  "  means.  They  see  that  unless  they 
say  every  word  they  are  not  studying.  Have  them  sound 
every  phonic  word  they  are  not  sure  of  —  a  little  help  will 
sound  many  words  they  have  never  had  phonetically. 
Any  sight  word  they  stumble  on,  tell  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  guess.  Allow  no  guessing,  have  them  sure  they 
either  do  or  do  not  know.  The  last  is  of  as  much  or  per- 
haps of  more  importance  than  the  first.  And  above  all 
things,  teach  them  to  say  they  don't  know  if  they  don't. 

The  words  in  their  readers  should  be  well  known  before 
they  attempt  to  study  a  lesson.  Study  in  class  (1)  in  a 
whisper;  (2)  with  their  mouths  shut  tight.  After  looking 
over  the  lesson  this  way  have  individual  reading  of  as  much 
as  there  is  time  for.  This  will  be  the  next  reading  lesson. 
After  reading  it,  take  the  new  lesson  for  study.  When 
studying  at  their  desks  have  them  read  silently  as  father 
and  mother  do.  Some  of  our  Babies  put  their  finger  on 
their  lips  so  they  can  remember. 

Sample  Lessons 


want 


with 


I  want  to  go  with  father. 
Baby  wants  to  go  with  me. 
Alice  wants  to  go  to  the  postofiice  with  father. 


My  doll  wants  to  go  to  school  with  me. 
Isabel's  kitty  wants  to  go  to  church  with  her. 
Laura  and  Frances  want  to  go  to  the  party  with  Anna  and 
Agnes. 

2 

eat  (write  *^  eat "  words  in  color) 

My  doll  cannot  eat  an  orange. 

I  can  beat  you  playing  ball. 

My  kitty  likes  meat. 

That  is  not  a  neat  boy. 

We  will  sit  on  that  seat. 

That  man  will  take  his  wheat  to  the  mill. 

That  boy  will  not  cheat  you. 

Can  your  baby  eat  meat?  '  No. 

Is  that  a  neat  little  girl?    Yes. 

Do  you  like  wheat  to  eat?    Yes. 

May  I  sit  on  your  red  seat?    Yes. 

Do  you  like  a  girl  that  cheats?    No. 

Can  you  run  and  beat  Harry'?    No. 


read 


write 


teacher 


school 


Mary  has  a  pretty  book. 

She  will  go  to  school. 

She  will  not  be  late. 

She  will  read  for  her  teacher. 

She  likes  her  teacher. 

Her  teacher  is  Miss . 

Miss will  write  for  Mary  to  read. 

Mary  will  write  for  her  teacher. 
Mary  likes  to  read  and  write. 


he 


she 


her 


his 


him 


it 


Agnes,  Paul  and  Baby  are  playing. 

Agnes  has  her  doll. 

She  will  let  Baby  play  with  it. 

Baby  likes  Agnes  and  Agnes  likes  her. 

Paul  has  his  ball. 

His  father  gave  it  to  him. 

He  will  play  ball  with  Agnes. 

He  likes  to  play  with  her. 


red 
violet 


orange 
black 


yellow 
white 


green 
gray 


blue 
brown 


(Child  called  on  reads  answer  to  question.), 

Is  your  box  red  or  yellow,  Alice? 

My  box  is  yellow. 

Is  Jack's  ball  blue  or  green,  Clancy? 

His  ball  is  blue. 

Are  Laura's  flowers  orange  or  violet,  Frances? 

Her  flowers  are  violet. 

Is  my  dress  black  or  white,  Genevieve? 

Your  dress  is  white. 

Are  Martha's  shoes  brown  or  gray.  Bertha? 

Her  shoes  are  gray. 

Is  Olive's  hat  red  or  blue,  Grace? 

Her  hat  is  red. 

Is  Christine's  wagon  green  or  brown,  Isabel? 

Her  wagon  is  brown. 

Is  Arthur's  bicycle  orange  or  yellow,  Lyle? 

His  bicycle  is  orange. 

Is  daddy's  automobile  black  or  gray.  Fern? 

His  automobile  is  black. 

Are  the  bird's  eggs  white  or  green,  Gertrudgi^ 

They  are  green.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GOOgk 
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your  name  what 

(Children  fiU  blanks.) 

What  is  your  name,  little  girl? 

My  name  is . 

What  is  your  name,  little  boy? 

My  name  is . 

What  is  your  father's  name? 

My  teacher's  name  is . 

(Use  doll,  dog,  kitty,  bird,  baby,  that  boy,  this  girl, 
cow,  horse,  sheep,  chicken,  rabbit,  squirrel  in  same  way.) 


who 


11 


from  letter  (write)  writing 


Who  is  that  little  girl? 
It  is  Genevieve. 
What  is  she  doing? 
She  is  writing  a  letter. 
She  is  writing  to  her  father. 
She  had  a  letter  from  him. 
She  is  writing  with  ink. 
Genevieve  likes  to  write  letters. 


12 


of 


us 


by  (  and  review  action  words) 

I  am  by  the  tree. 

Anna  goes  by  my  house. 

Alice  will  go  by  Mary's  house. 

I  can  not  get  by  you. 

May  Iva  sit  by  me? 

Jack  and  Clancy  ran  by  the  chicken  house. 

Paul  will  run  by  me. 

Baby  will  play  by  the  pear  tree. 

Ernest  will  hide  by  the  automobile. 

Anna  will  hop  by  Frances. 

The  boys  will  march  by  the  school-house. 

My  teacher  will  ride  by  my  house. 


This 


good 


8 


to 


too 


two 


(Make  this  lesson  long  as  possible, 
two  for  many  oral  language  lessons.) 


Also  use  to,  too  and 


This  boy  is  good. 

This  girl  is  good,  too. 

The  good  boy  is  going  to  school. 

The  good  girl  is  going  to  school,  too. 

The  boy  has  two  apples. 

The  girl  has  two  apples,  too. 

The  l^Dy  will  give  two  apples  to  the  teacher. 

The  girl  will  give  two  apples  to  the  teacher,  too. 


they 


9 


them 


Isabel  and  Frances  are  two  little  girls. 
They  like  to  play  house. 
They  like  to  have  Baby  play  with  them. 
They  play  Isabel  is  the  mother. 
They  play  Frances  is  the  baby. 
They  play  Baby  is  the  doll. 
Mamma  gives  them  cake  to  eat 
She  gives  them  milk  to  drink. 
Daddy  takes  them  for  a  ride. 
Mother  and  the  dolls  go  with  them. 


10 


come 


some 


Anna,  come  and  play  house.  Mother  gave  me  some  fruit 
to  eat. 

Jack,  come  and  play  horse.  I  have  some  pretty  red 
lines. 

Clancy,  come  and  play  school.  I  have  some  big  books 
and  a  box. 

Agnes,  come  over  to  my  house.    I  have  some  red  apples. 

Olive,  come  and  ride  with  me.  We  will  go  and  get  some 
flowers. 


(Question  to  be  read  and  some  child  called  on  who  an- 
swers and  then  reads  the  next.) 

Will  you  give  us  a  cup  of  milk? 

Will  you  get  us  a  drink  of  water? 

Will  you  feed  us  a  box  of  candy? 

Will  you  give  us  a  ride  in  your  automobile? 

Will  you  sweep  for  us? 

Will  you  play  for  us  on  the  piano? 

Will  you  sing  for  us? 

Will  you  hide  us  in  your  house? 

Will  you  get  us  a  picture  of  Baby? 

Will  you  give  us  a  wagon  of  apples? 


bell 


fell 


NeU 


13 
sell 


teU 


well 


shell 


Nell  is  a  pretty  little  girl. 

The  big  bell  is  on  the  school-house. 

My  mother  does  not  get  water  from  a  well. 

Vera  fell  under  the  wagon. 

I  will  tell  Miss that  I  can  read  in  my  book. 

Iva  has  a  box  of  pretty  shells. 
Daddy  will  sell  his  apples  to  that  man. 

14 

bake    cake    lake    make    rake    sake    take    wake    shake 

My  mother  will  bake  a  cake  for  me. 

I  wish  I  could  go  on  the  lake. 

Frances  will  make  her  doll  a  red  hat. 

I  do  not  like  to  rake. 

Will  you  do  it  for  my  sake? 

Olive  will  take  her  doll  to  school. 

Do  not  wake  the  baby,  Marion. 

If  you  are  not  good,  Kitty,  I  will  shake  you. 


15 


(To  use  the  sound  of  b.) 

The  baby  says  "b,  b,  b." 

I  will  come  back. 

That  boy  is  bad. 

The  apples  are  in  the  bag. 

Lloyd  will  bat  the  ball. 

Pierre  will  go  to  bed. 

My  little  dog  will  sit  up  and  beg. 

Do  you  hear  the  school  bell? 

I  wUl  bet  you  an  apple. 

Baby  has  a  bib. 

Father  is  a  big  man. 

A  bird  has  a  bill. 

The  apples  are  in  the  bin. 

My  kitty  bit  the  rat. 

Bob  is  my  dog. 

My  pencil  is  in  my  box.  C^ r\r\cs\c> 

I  see  some  buds  on  the  treated  by  VnOOV  IV^ 
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I  have  a  red  band  on  my  hat. 
Clancy  can  beat  Paul. 

16 

(Preceded  by  several  language  lessons  like  the  following, 
using  ail  known  words.) 


dress 

dressing 

sing 

singing 

march 

marching 

The  boy  is  sin^ng  "Here's  a  baU  for  baby/' 

I  am  ringing  ^e  bell. 

The  girl  is  Messing  her  doll. 

Mother  is  sweeping. 

Alice  is  sewing  for  mamma. 

Daddjr  is  reading  to  me. 

Jack  is  looking  at  the  pictures. 

Leona  is  getting  some  water. 

The  boys  are  playing  ball. 

The  bird  is  flying  to  her  nest. 
Gertrude  is  going  home. 
Arthur  is  hiding  under  the  bed. 
Frances  is  feeding  her  kitty. 
Christine  is  rocking  the  baby. 
Alan  is  milking  the  cow. 
The  boys  are  marching  in  school. 
Julie  is  writing  a  letter  to  Vera. 
Anna  is  coming  home  with  mother. 

17 

(Using  all  the  phonograms  we  have  learned  as  sight 
words.    Write  in  color.) 

an,  at,  as,  and,  in,  it,  on,  or,  eat,  ill,  ink,  up,  ate,  ails, 
all,  ear,  an,  ask. 

Bemice  has  an  apple. 

My  dog  ran  at  my  kitty. 

I  am  as  big  as  you. 

Baby  and  I  are  home. 

My  doll  is  in  bed. 

It  is  not  your  book. 

My  book  is  on  the  seat. 

Is  it  father  or  mother? 

Jack  will  eat  a  pear. 

My  doll  is  ill. 

I  cannot  write  with  ink. 

Kitty  is  up  the  tree. 

I  ate  some  candy. 

What  ails  you? 

I  gave  Alice  all  my  plums. 

My  dog  has  two  ears. 

I  will  aik  father  for  an  apple. 

18' 

(Drill  on  figures  to  20.) 


Mabel  has  10  dolls. 
Marion  has  20  apples. 
Ella  has  1  bicycle. 
Mary  has  11  chickens. 
Laura  has  2  hats. 
Jessie  has  12  rabbits. 
Helen  has  3  pencils. 
Evaline  has  13  sheep. 
Bessie  has  4  squirrels. 
Belle  has  14  flowers. 


Jane  has  5  flags. 
Clara  has  15  letters. 
Minnie  has  6*  fans. 
Florence  has  16  doves. 
Louise  has  7  pears. 
Nellie  has  17  plums. 
Lulu  has  8  dogs. 
Daisy  has  18  cows. 
Kathryn  has  9  horses. 
Gratia  has  19  books. 


19 


th  and  wh 

Is  that  your  pretty  little  kitty,  Bessie? 

Can  they  go  to  school,  Ardus? 

Did  you  give  them  some  candy,  Molly? 

Is  this  your  big  doll,  Ellen? 

Is  your  daddy's  bicycle  there,  Alice? 

WiU  you  go  then,  James? 

When  will  mamma  come  home,  Pierre? 

Where  is  your  gray  squirrel,  Frances? 

What  is  that  little  girl's  name,  Isabel? 

Who  is  that  little  boy's  teacher.  Tommy? 

20 

know  * 

I  know  I  am  going  with  mother. 

Agnes  knows  she  can  not  go  to  school. 

Jack  knows  he  can  ride  on  my  bicycle. 

Alice  knows  she  has  two  white  rabbits. 

Genevieve  knows  that  Laura  likes  her. 

Martha  knows  that  she  can  see  my  picture  book. 

De  La  Vergne  knows  he  can  play  with  my  squirrel. 

Isabel  knows  she  can  get  her  doll  house. 

Paul  knows  he  can  write  a  letter  to  me. 

Pierre  knows  we  are  going  to  march. 


(Children  called  on  answer,  giving  a  sentence.^ 
Ex,    For  first  question  Bessie  answers,  "No,  it  is  my 
sister's  kitty.") 


Some  Reading  Lessons  in  the 
Second  Grade 

Irene  Douglass 

'  TT  F  you  have  ever  had  the  experience  of  being  present 
I  during  a  reading  lesson  which  was  conduct^  on  the 
X.  following  plan,  you  will  understand  the  reason  for 
the  general  atmosphere  of  hopelessness  and  list- 
lessness  which  pervaded  the  entire  class  when  Miss  A.  bc^an 
her  lesson.  The  reading  books  were  taken  out  and  placed 
noisily  on  the  desk,  and  a  pupil  was  called  upon  to  read  a 
certain  part  from  the  lesson.  He  began  stumbling  slowly 
along,  merely  saying  the  words  in  a  mechanical  manner, 
the  diought  expression  being  entirely  absent.  In  a  moment, 
a  complete  stop  was  made  by  some  unrecognized  word  cropn 
ping;  up.  Miss  A.  assisted  by  either  spelling  the  word  for 
him  or  by  asking  him  to  spell  it  If  this  device  was  not 
successful  in  suggesting  the  word,  it  was  demanded  from 
some  other  pupil  or  told  by  Miss  A.  herself.  And  the 
stiunbling  along  went  on. 

If  you  have  had  this  sad  experience  of  finding  the  noble 
art  of  reading  brought  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  monot- 
ony and  drudgery  you  will  be  glad  to  share  with  me  some 
brighter,  happier,  more  enthusiastic,  more  beneficial 
lessons  that  have  been  given  by  teachers  who  really  enjoy 
the  reading  lesson,  to  pupib  who  eagerly  await  the  order  of 
"Reading  books  out. 

The  following  tabulated  suggestions  were  gained  fronl 
a  reading  lesson  on  "A  Boy's  Song"  and  will  of  course  be 
applicable  to  any  piece  of  poetry. 

1  Let  the  teacher  write  a  new  or  diffictilt  word  on 
the  board. 

2  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  this  word  in  the  poem. 

3  Ask  who  can  pronounce  the  word.  If  no  one  can 
pronounce  it  correctly,  see  if  it  can  be  sounded  by  a  little 
phonetic  aid. 

4  Explain  the  word. 

5  Do  this  until  all  difficult  words  are  located  in  the 
poem  and  are  on  the  board. 

6  Drill  on  sounding  these  words.    Use  the  pointer. 

7  Give  the  meaning  and  have  one  child  point  to  the 
word  that  expresses  your  meaning  and   pronounce  it; 
e.  gy  **  Point  out  the  word  that  means  a  field."  ^.JnJBfc^ 
sponse  a  child  will  point  to  and  pronounce  "lea."    ^X  ^^ 
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8  Let  pupils  have  a  few  minutes  for  silent  reading  from 
books. 

9  Have  the  poem  read  aloud  verse  by  verse. 

10  Have  the  pupils  close  eyes  and  let  the  teacher  read 
each  verse  slowly,  telUng  the  children  to  make  a  picture 
of  it  in  their  minds. 

11  Let  the  teacher  stop  occasionally  and  ask  softly , 
**How  many  nestlings  are  in  your  nest,  Mary?  " 

Ans.    "I  have  three  nestungs." 

Ques.    "  How  are  your  mowers  mowing,  Rita?  '* 

Ans.    ''With  a  big  scythe." 


7  Drill  on  these  sentences,  sometimes  calUng  up>on  a 
child  to  read  number  three,  number  one,  etc.  Occasion- 
ally have  sentence  read  beginning  at  the  last  word  and 
reading  toward  the  first. 

8  Open  books  and  read  once  more  silently. 

9  Have  individual  reading  of  a  few  sentences  at  a 
time. 

10  From  time  to  time  ask  of  various  pupils  how  they 
would  read  such  a  sentence  as  '*  See  the  pretty  gray  squir- 
rel!" **  Would  a  squirrel  like  to  live  in  a  cage?"  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  various  renderings  given. 
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Ques,    **How  are  yours  mowing,  John?" 
Ans.    "Mine  have  a  big  mowing  machine  and  two 
horses." 

12  Pupils  open  eyes  and  read  individually. 

13  Read  the  whole  poem  once  in  concert. 

A  lesson  on  '*The  Squirrel"  affords  an  opportunity  for 
another  method  to  be  called  into  use. 

1  Draw  a  picture  on  the  boiard  of  a  squirrel  holding 
a  nut  in  his  paws. 

2  Let  the  class  read  story  silently. 

3  While  the  books  remain  open  on  desks  the  teacher 
asks,  '*Who  can  write  the  name  of  this  little  animal?" 
A  pupil  volunteers  and  going  to  the  board  endeavors  to 
write  its  name.  If  this  is  written  incorrectly  the  pupils 
in  their  seats  will  readily  tell,  as  they  can  consult  their 
books.  The  little  writer  may  return  to  his  seat,  take  an- 
other look  at  the  word  and  return  to  the  board  to  rewrite 
it  correctly,  or  some  one  else  may  be  called  upon. 

4  In  this  way  have  the  words,  bushy  tail,  paws,  mouth, 
nuts,  etc.,  written  on  the  board,  beside  the  various  parts 
of  the  picture. 

5  Have  all  books  closed  and  question  class  as  to  what 
a  squirrel  can  do. 

6  Write  some  of  the  answers  given  in  response  on 
the  board,  as: 

(1)  The  squirrel  can  run  swiftly. 

(2)  He  can  crack  nuts. 

(3)  He  can  jump  from  tree  to  tree. 


The  following  suggestions  may  be  utilized  for  a  reading 
lesson  of  a  short  narrative  or  fable,  as,  for  instance:  "The 
Fox  and  the  Grapes." 

1  Draw  or  show  a  picture  of  a  fox  looking  up  at  some 
grapes  which  are  out  of  reach. 

2  Let  the  class  make  up  a  story  aboirt  it. 

3  Write  ^me  of  their  sentences  on  the  board: 

The  fox  wants  the  grapes. 
The  grapes  are  up  very  high. 
The  fox  cannot  reach  them. 

4  Ask  questions  that  in  answer  will  bring  out  some  of  the 
new  words  in  the  lesson  and  write  these  on  the  board. 

5  Drill  on  all  difficult  words.  One  device  is  to  let  the 
class  look  at  a  short  sentence  as,  "The  fox  tries  to  get  the 
grapes."  Have  class  close  eyes  and  erase  one  word,  say 
grapes.  Let  the  class  open  eyes  and  try  to  discover  the 
place  where  the  word  was  erased.  Ask  the  question: 
"Who  can  write  the  word  in  again?"  Have  it  written  in 
place  and  the  sentence  read. 

6  "Let  us  open  our  books  and  see  how  it  will  tell  us 
the  story  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes." 

7  Allow  a  few  moments  for  silent  reading,  then  have 
individual  reading. 

8  Occasionally  allow  a  child  to  read  imtil  he  makes  a 
mistake,  then  let  the  child  who  first  discovers  the  error 
proceed.  /^^  t 

In  some  lessons  the  fgM^i^^^^jiifektdbQiQ^i^  may 
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soiAetimes  be  found.  If  this  is  the  case  choose  a  pupil 
to  read  the  questions,  letting  him  add  the  name  of  a  child 
whom  he' wishes  to  read  the  answer.  Sometimes  a  list  of 
questions  only  are  found.  Then  let  some  child  read  the 
questions  and  call  upon  another  child  to  answer.  In  this 
way,  the  mechanical  idea  loses  itself  in  the  natural  in- 
terest. 

During  each  lesson  let  the  teacher  have  conveniently  near 
a  paper  or  notebook  in  which  to  jot  down  the  words  which 
are  mispronounced  and,  during  the  phonetic  lesson,  or  at 
some  special  time,  drill  on  these  words. 


November  Reading  Lesson 


The  Winds* 

Wabun   was   the   East   Wind. 

He  was  always  young  and   beautiful. 

It  was  the  East  Wind  that  brought  the 
morning. 

He  chased  the  darkness  down  the  valley. 

He  shot  his  silver  arrows  after  it. 

He    painted    the    morning    clouds. 

He  called  the  deer  and  the  hunter  from  their 
sleep. 

Kabeyun  was   the  West  Wind. 

He  was   strong  and    powerful. 

He  could  drive  away  the  heavy  water-laden 
clouds    of   the    South. 

He  could  drive  away  the  cold  clouds  of  the 
North. 

The  little  Red  children  loved  the  West  Wind; 
for  when  he  came  the  sun  came,  and  the 
blue  sky  smiled  down  upon  the  fields. 

The  South  Wind  was  dreamy  and  drowsy. 

He  dwelt  in  the  South,  where  it  was  always 
summer. 

*From  "Stories  of  the  Red  Children."  by  Dorothy  Brooks.    Educational  Publishing 
Company,  Boston.  New  York  and  Chicago. 


The  robins  and  the  bluebirds  loved  the 
South  Wind,  and  fled  to  it  for  protection. 

There  were  purple  grapes  and  rich  yellow 
melons  in  the  home  of  the  South  Wind. 

There  were  great  trees  and  heavy  hanging 
vines. 

Sometimes  the  South  Wind  would  sit  be- 
neath the  vines  and  smoke  his  pipe  of  peace. 

Then  the  smoke  would  roll  northward  and 
fill  the  air  with  soft,  warm,  yellow  haze. 

The  smoke  would  settle  lovingly  over  the 
rugged  hills  and  make  them  beautiful. 

Then  the  little  Red  children  would  say, 
"See  how  soft  the  air  is!  It  is  Indian  summer 
now." 

The  North  Wind  came  from  his  lodge,  amid 
the  snowdrifts. 

His  home  was  among  the  icebergs. 

His  long  hair  was  sprinkled  with  snowflakes. 

He  liked  to  run  howling  and  shrieking  down 
the  valleys. 

He  heaped  up  the  crusted  snowdrifts. 

He  covered  the  lakes  and  rivers  with  a  little 
roof  of  ice. 

He  liked  to  send  the  snowflakes  flying  through 
the  air. 

He  liked  to  hear  them  whiz  through  the 
forests. 

He  liked  to  drive  the  curlews  to  their  nests 
among  the  sedges. 

And  all  these  winds  the  little  Red  children 
loved;    for  they  were  brothers. 

Which  one  did  the  children  like  best.? 

They  liked  them  all  best;  for  the  East  Wind 
brought  the  daylight ;  the  West  Wind  brought 
the  blue  sky;  the  South  Wind  brought  the 
summer  with  its  fruits  and  flowers;  and  the 
North  Wind  brought  the  winter  with  its 
sparkling  snow  and  ice. 


A  Story  Picture 
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Five  Little  Pennies 

Alice  E.  Allen 

III 

Melissa  Maud's  Thanksgiving  Dinner 

The  Five  Little  Pennies  live  in  a  small  house,  known  as  The  Bank. 
Marjory  Brook  has  just  come  to  live  in  a  big  house  near  by,  called 
Overbrook.  She  isn't  strong  and  has  always  had  her  own  way.  Lissy 
Penny  lent  her  William  Gray,  the  gray  kitten.  Marjory  didn't  want 
to  give  him  up,  but  he  heard  the  Penny  boys  call  him  and  ran  back 
home.  The  Penny  Boys  took  him  and  Patrick  White  (the  white 
kitten)  to  the  County  Fair.  They  took  first  premium.  Marjory's 
father  bought  William  Gray  of  them  for  five  dollars.  But  when 
Thomas,  the  man  from  Overbrook,  came  for  the  cat,  he  was  gone  from 
the  box. 

Bob  was  sure  that  William  Gray  had  been  in  his  box  at 
noon.  But  neither  of  the  boys  had  been  there  since,  so 
no  one  knew  just  how  long  he  had  been  gone. 

**He's  probably  gone  straight  home,"  said  Bert. 

Thomas  shook  his  head. 

"But  you  can  run  home  and  look,"  he  said,  ** while  I 
look  about  the  Fair  Ground.  He  was  an  imusually  fine 
cat  —  that  gray  cat  was." 

So,  Bob  with  the  box,  and  Bert  with  Patrick  White, 
ran  home.  Pet,  tired  out  with  so  much  Fair,  had  gone 
home  early  with  Trixy  and  Lissy  and  Doris  Dean.  They 
were  all  sitting  out  imder  the  trees  near  the  Bank  when 
the  boys  dashed  up. 

"BiUy  here?"  cried  Bob,  long  before  Lissy  could  hear 
what  he  said.    When  she  did,  she  shook  her  head. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  cried. 

Bob  and  Bert  dropped  Patrick  White  in  Pet's  arms  and* 
told  all  they  knew  about  Billy. 

"He  was  in  the  box  at  two  o'clock,"  said  Lissy,  much 
excited.  "Dori*t,i'you  remember,  Pet,  Billy  was  there 
when  we  went  by?" 

"Well,  he  wasn't  there  at  five,"  cried  Bob.  "And  no- 
body knows  where  he  is." 

"  He'll  come  back,"  said  Miss  Doris.    "  Cats  always  do." 

"You  don*t  suppose  the  sideshow  people  —  the  ones 
with  the  trained  cats  and  rats  —  saw  him?"  said  Lissy 
anxiously.    "He  was  such  a  dear  little  fluflF  of  a  cat." 

"He'll  come  back,"  said  Miss  Doris. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Thomas  stopped  at  the  Bank 
on  his  way  home.  He  had  hunted  the  Fair  Ground  up 
and  down  and  had  asked  ever  so  many  people.  But  no 
one  knew  anything  about  a  fluflFy  gray  cat.  And  when 
he  came  to  look  at  the  box,  which  Bob  had  dropped  on  the 
ground,  he  found  that  one  of  its  slats  had  been  cleverly 
loosened  a  little  at  the  bottom. 

"Some  one  let  him  out,"  he  said.  "I  kne^'all  the  time 
he  couldn't  get  out  by  himself." 

Everybody  was  talking  excitedly  about  what  might 
have  happened,  when  down  the  Overbrook  road  came  the 
sound  of  a  motor  horn.  In  a  minute,  a  large  beautiful 
car  drew  up  in  front  of  the  Bank.  A  tall  man  sprang  out 
—  the  Marjory   girl's  father. 

"William  Gray's  lost-ed,"  cried  Pet,  before  anyone  else 
had  time  to  say  anything. 


The  Marjory  girl's  father  didn't  seem  to  hear.  He  was 
very  pale   and  stern. 

"Is  Marjory  here?"  he  asked. 

"Marjory!"  cried  three  little  Pennies,  while  Pet  stared 
and  Miss  Doris  slowly  shook  her  head. 

^  "We  cannot  find  her  at  Overbrook,"  said  the  Marjory 
girl's  father.  "I  thought  there  was  just  a  chance  she 
might  be  here." 

"No,"  said  Lissy  slowly.  "I've  never  even  seen  her, 
Mr.  Brook. "  Mr.  Brook  looked  so  grave  and  frightened 
that  she  began  to  feel  frightened  herself.  "But  ^e'll  be 
sure  to  come  back  soon,"  she  added  hopefully.  "The 
boys  were  always  getting  lost  when  they  were  little.  And 
they  always  came  back." 

The  Marjory  girl's  father  looked  down  kindly  at  Melissa 
Maud's  eager  little  face. 

"My  little  girl  has  never  been  alone  a  minute  in  all  her 
life,"  he  said.  "I've  always  been  afraid  of  losing  her. 
She  went  to  the  Fair  this  afternoon  in  the  car  with  her 
nurse.  How  she  could  disappear  so  quickly,  no  one  knows. 
Mrs.  Brown  says  she  turned  her  head  only  a  minute. 
When  she  looked  back,  the  child  wasn't  in  the  car  — 
wasn't  in  sight  anywhere.  There  was  a  big  crowd  just 
then — ^many  people  leaving.     Some  one  has  taken  her." 

Of  course  there  was  grave  reason  to  fear  Uiat  some  one 
might  have  taken  the  little  girl  with  the  hope  of  getting 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  her  return.  Lissy  didn't  see 
that,  but  Miss  Doris  did.  She  was  sure  that  was  what 
Mr.  Brook  feared. 

"How  old  is  she?"  she  asked. 

"Marjory  is  eleven,"  said  Mr.  Brook.  "But  she  is 
very  little  and  frail  and  easily  frightened.  Anyone  who 
cared  to,  could  have  taken  her." 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  anyone  would  be  so  wicked  as  that," 
cried  Melissa  Maud.  She  was  so  anxious  to  comfort  Mr. 
Brook  that  she  sprang  to  his  side  and  caught  one  of  his 
hands  in  both  hers.  "I  think  she  just  strayed  away, 
maybe,  and  before  long  you'll  see  her  coming  home." 

Mr.  Brook  almost  smiled  at  Melissa  Maud's  eagerness. 

"Will  you  come  with  me  and  help  look  for  her?"  he 
said. 

"Now  —  in  the  car?"  cried  Melissa  Maud. 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  but  the  babies,"  cried  Melissa  Maud.  "And 
Father's    supper  —  and    everything." 

"I'll  stay,"  said  Miss  Doris  promptly,  "and  look  after 
every  single  thing,  Lissy.    You  go  with  Mr.  Brook." 

"It  won't  take  long  to  look  through  the  town  and  some 
of  the  countryside,"  said  Mr.  Brook.  "Then  if  we  don't 
find  her,  I'll  bring  you  back." 

So  it  happened  that  Melissa  Maud,  feeling  very  im- 
portant, went  with  Mr.  Brook  in  the  big  car  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  Brookside  and  up  into  the  hills  on  two  or 
three  sides  of  the  town.  But  nobody  anywhere  had  seen 
anything  of  a  little  lost  girl. 

When  at  last  they  turned  toward  home  the  early  dark- 
ness was  coming.  Mr.  Brook  looked  so  heart-broken, 
that  again  Melissa  Maud  slipped  a  little  warm  hand  into 
his  cold  one.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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**M^ybe  she'll  be  at  home/'  she  cried,  "all  safe  and 
waiting  for  you!'* 

Before  they  reached  The  Bank,  Melissa  Maud  could  see 
Father  standing  out  under  the  trees.  She  sat  up  straight 
and  waved  her  hand.  Then  she  tried  to  think  just  what 
you  said  when  you  introduced  two  very  nice  people  to 
each  other.    She  wanted  to  say  just  the  right  thmg. 

But  to  Melissa  Maud's  surprise  when  the  car  drew  up, 
before  she  had  time  to  say  anything,  Mr.  Brook  spoke. 

**Good  evening,  Penny,"  he  said,  quite  as  if  he  had 
known  Father  for  years. 

'*Gopd  evening,  Brook,"  said  Father.  But  his  voice 
wasn't  the  dear  jolly  voice  that  Lissy  loved  so.  It  wasn't 
pleasant  at  all.    **ril  take  my  girl,  if  you  don't  mind." 

**0h  Father!"  cried  Melissa  Maud,  **he's  just  lost 
his  own  little  girl  for  a  little  while.  And  he  wanted  some- 
body.   So  I  went.    You  don^t  mind,  do  you,  Father?" 

Father  didn't  answer  Melissa  Maud.  He  lifted  her 
out  of  the  car  and  held  her  close,  as  if  she  were  still  a  very 
little  Penny.  But  to  the  Marjory  girl's  father,  Melissa 
heard  him   say:    ^'She^s   mine  —  remember.   Brook!" 

It  was  all  very  strange,  but  Melissa  Maud  didn't  have 
much  time  to  think  about  it,  for  all  the  days  that  followed 
were  so  full  of  wonder  and  worry  about  the  little  lost  Mar- 
jory girl.  Hunt  as  they  did  and  advertise  and  offer  b:g 
rewards,  nothing  was  heard  of  her.  Mr.  Brook  shut  hi:::- 
self  up  at  Oyerbrook  and  would  see  no  one.  There  were 
strange  men  in  the  little  town,  whom  Father  said  were 
detectives  —  men  who  made  a  business  of  looking  into 
and  straightening  up  strange  happenings. 

It  seemed  to  Pet  that  he  and  Patrick  White  were  the 
only  ones  who  remembered  that  poor  William  Gray  was 
still  lost,  too.  The  three  Penny  boys  had  had  a  meeting 
soon  after  the  Fair,  and  had  gravely  decided  that  of  course 
the  five  dollars  Mr.  Brook  had  given  them  for  Billy  must 
be  returned.  So,  as  Father  wouldn't  hear  of  one  of  the 
Pennies  going  to  Overbrook,  they  had  sent  it  to  Mr.  Brook 
by  Thomas. 

"It  doesn't  seem  just  right  to  have  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner,"  said  Melissa  Maud  to  Miss  Doris,  one  night  when 
Miss  Doris  had  come  to  The  Bank  to  talk  things  over. 
**But  it  doesn't  seem  as  right,  somehow, 'not  to  have  one. 
We  did  give  it  up  when  Billy  got  lost  and  the  boys  sent 
the  money  back  to  Mr.  Brook.  But  then  John's  box  came 
with  shoes  for  everyone  and  coats  for  the  boys  and  for 
Trixy"— 

**What  did  John  send  you?"  asked  Miss  Doris.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  Melissa  Maud  never  had  anything. 

"  Money  to  buy  whatever  I  wanted  most,"  said  Melissa 
Maud,  her  voice  quivering  with  joy.  "He  says  I'm  old 
enough  noy  to  buy  my  own  things.  Isn't  that  dear  of 
him?    Oh,  I  just  wish  you  knew  John,  Miss  Doris!" 

"What  are  you  going  to  buy,  dear?"  said  Miss  Doris. 
She  just  ached  to  help  Melissa  Maud  spend  John's  gift 
in  pretty  comfortable  things  for  her  own  little  neglected 
self. 

"It's  a  great  secret,"  said  Melissa  Maud.  "But  I'll 
tell  you.  I'm  going  to  buy  one  of  our  own  turkeys  for 
our  dinner  —  you  know,  we  never  can  afford  to  save  out 
any.  Mrs.  Greene,  the  grocer's  wife,  is  going  to  buy  it 
of  Father  for  me.  Isn't  that  fun?  And  then,  I'm  going 
to  buy  all  the  other  things  we  need  for  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner.    I've  always  wanted  a  real  one." 

When  Miss  Doris  reached  home  that  night,  she  did 
something  she'd  long  been  wanting  to  do.  ^  She  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  John  Penny.  She  said  she  was  the 
teacher  in  Brookside  and  that  she  was  quite  sure  it  was 
very  wrong  for  his  little  sister,  Melissa  Maud,  to  be  kept 
out  of  school  to  look  after  a  family.  Melissa  Maud  said 
there  was  no  use  to  speak  to  her  Father,  as  he  had  more 
worries  now  than  he  could  attend  to.  So,  couldn't  John 
do  something  so  that  Melissa  Maud  could  begin  school 
at  once?  Miss  Doris  knew  John  Penny's  address  by 
heart  —  she  had  helped  one  or  another  of  the  little  Pennies 
write  it  so  often  on  letters  at  school.  So  she  addressed 
the  letter  and  mailed  it. 


The  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  a  great  success.  Father 
was  just  as  surprised  and  pleased  as  Melissa  Maud  had 
known  he  would  be.  And  he  was  his  very  jolliest  self  and 
helped  in  all  the  stories  and  games  and  songs. 

Then,  right  in  the  midst  of  all  the  merriment,  came  a 
knock  on  the  back  door  of  The  Bank.  And  when  the  door 
was  opened,  there  was  Thomas  staggering  under  the  weight 
of  a  big  basket.  And  when  the  basket  was  unpacked, 
there  were  all  sorts  of  things,  —  nuts,  candy,  fruit,  ice 
cream  and  dainty  cakes  —  everything  that  could  possibly 
help  make  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  a  success.  On  top  of 
the  goodies,  was  a  large  bunch  of  red  carnations. 

"For  Melissa  Maud,"  was  all  that  was  on  the  card, 
except  for  Mr.  Brook's  name. 

The  little  Pennies  joined  hands  and  capered  and  danced 
about  the  basket.  Then  they  began  to  eat.  And  al- 
though they  had  eaten  good-sized  dinners  before,  they 
seemed  to  have  room  for  plenty  of  everything  the  basket 
held. 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  basket,  Father  had  grown 
quite  silent 

"He's  tired,"  Lissy  said  to  the  boys.  "Don't  make  so 
much  noise." 

But  it  seemed  to  Miss  Doris,  somehow,  that  Mr.  Penny 
didn't  like  the  Thanksgiving  basket  from  Overbrook.  He 
wouldn't  spoil  his  children's  good  time  by  saying  so.  But 
he  wasn't  pleased.  Miss  Doris  couldn't  help  wondering 
w^hy.  

How  the  Plums  Went  into  the 
Pudding 

Harriet  M.  Mulry 

LONG,  long  ago,  when  grandmother  was  a  little  girl, 
she  lived  in  the  country  on  a  large  farm.  There 
was  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  but  all  the  brothers  and 
sisters  helped.        s 

In  the  spring  they  could  help  plant  the  garden.  Then 
they  used  to  take  care  of  the  pretty  little  yellow  chicks. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  little  bossy-calf  for  grandmother 
to  feed.    There  were  dear  little  white  lambs,  too. 

When  sununer  came  the  hay  was  cut  in  the  fields  and 
brought  in  to  fill  the  great  barn.  ^  The  children  had  jolly 
rides  on  the  loads  of  hay.  They  liked  to  go  berrying  with 
their  pails  and  baskets.  They  always  took  a  lunch  to  eat 
in  the  woods.  When  they  came  to  a  spring  of  cool,  clear 
water  they  had  a  drink. 

In  the  fall  there  was  more  work  and  fun.  The  boys 
and  girls  went  out  into  the  woods  with  big  bags  to  bring 
home  the  nuts.  They  worked  very  hard  to  pick  all  the 
red  cranberries  down  in  the  meadow  beforie  Jack  Frost 
could  get  them.  Some  climbed  up  tall  ladders  into  the 
apple  trees  to  get  the  ripe  apples.  Out  in  the  field  ever>' 
one  helped  to  fill  the  wagon  with  squashes,  pumpkins, 
beets,  and  turnips.  Wbm  the  wagon  was  full  they  all 
jumped  in  foV  a  ride  to  t'le  barn. 

After  the  harvest  was  gathered  in  there  was  a  real  old- 
fashioned  Thanksgiving  nt  the  farm.  So  many  aunts  and 
imcles  and  little  cousim>  came  to  eat  turkey  dinner  that 
it  took  a  week  to  get  everything  ready. 

In  the  evenings  the  chi  Idren  sat  before  the  snapping  logs  in 
the  great  fireplace.  Tl  ey  cracked  nuts  and  popped  corn. 
Everyone  wanted  to  h/  tve  a  turn  chopping  the  meat  and 
apples  for  mince-mea(.  But  the  children  liked  best  of 
all  to  help  make  the  j)lum  pudding.  Their  mother  used 
to  let  them  stir  in  tie  plums. 

'*If  I'm  going  to  n^ike  a  Thanksgiving  plum  pudding 
at  all,  I  want  it  to  be  a  real  one,"  she  used  to  say. 

So  when  it  came  tin  e  for  them  to  stir  in  the  plums,  each 
little  child  could  put  In  a  plum  for  everything  that  made 
him  thankful. 

Those  happy  little  boys  and  girls  had  many  things  to 
be  thankful  for.  They  could  not  put  their  plums  in  fast 
enough.  r^  i 

"One  for  father,"  :.aid  a  litti^j^^^^  by  C^OOglC 
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*'Mine  is  for  mother,"  said  a  little  girl. 

"Don't  forget  the  baby.  We're  thankful  for  her," 
said  another  little  child. 

There  was  a  plum  for  Thanksgiving,  and  all  the  good 
things  to  eat.  Then  came  more  and  more  plums.  That 
pudding  was  just  stuffed  with  pliuns. 

At  last  every  little  child  had  something  all  his  own,  for 
which  to  put  in  a  plum. 


Her  mother  told  her  a  story  about  the  birds,  the  trees, 
and  the  funny  little  people  on  it. 

"I  almost  forgot  my  store  doll,"  said  a  girl  who  put  in 
a  big  plum.  Before  that  wonderful  store  doll  came  grand- 
mother and  her  little  sisters  had  corn-cob  dolls  to  play 
i^-ith.  In  the  summer-time  they  made  dolls  from  holly- 
hock blossoms  or  poppies. 

"  My  plum  is  because  I  can  sew  and  have  my  new  pina- 


«4  br«*cL)ea^^«^ . 


"I'm  thankful  for  my  little  white  lamb,"  said  one  of  the 
brothers.  He  was  thinking  of  the  warm  mittens  and  com- 
forters that  little  lamb's  wool  might  make. 

'*I'm  thankful  for  my  ten  brown  chickens,"  said  a  little 
girl.  She  wanted  lots  of  eggs  to  sell  in  the  sununer- 
time. 

''Here's  a  plum  for  my  ride  to  Boston,"  shouted  a  big 
boy.  That  w^as  a  wonderful  journey.  None  of  the  other 
children  had  ever  been  so  far  away.  It  took  days  and  days 
in  an  ox-cart.    There  were  no  trains  then. 

*'  I'll  put  in  a  plum  for  the  china  plate  you  brought  home 
to  me,"  one  of  the  sisters  said.  Many  children  had  only 
dull  pewter  dishes  or  wooden  ones  in  those  days.  So  this 
little  girl  v^sls  very  thankful  for  her  willow  ware  plate. 


fore,"  said  a  little  girl  who  was  very  proud  of  her  blue 
pinafore  with  pockets  on  it. 

"I'll  put  in  my  plum  because  I  can  heel  and  toe  off," 
said  one  of  the  older  sisters.  She  could  help  knit  the 
stockings  for  the  family  and  she  meant  she  was  glad  she 
had  learned  at  last  to  do  the  very  hardest  part« 

All  this  happened  long,  long  ago.  Grandmother  was 
the  little  girl  so  proud  of  her  blue  pinafore. 

Her  oi^Ti  little  boys  and  girls  and  all  the  little  grand- 
children have  learned  to  make  Thanksgiving  plum  pudding 
just  the  same  way. 

Sometimes  when  they  are  helping,  a  little  child  says, 
"Here  goes  a  plum  for  grandmother  because  she  told  us 
how  the  plums  went  into  the  pudding!" 
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Grandmother's  True  Stories 

Mary  E.  Warning 

OF  ail  the  tales  of  fact,  fable  or  fiction,  possibly  none 
are  so  interesting  to  children  as  the  ones  which 
"really  happened  when  you  were  little."     Assure 
your  children  that  the  following  story  actually  hap- 
pened in  the  life  of  the  little  old  lady  who  told  it,  and  see 
if  they  do  not  appreciate  it. 

The  school-room  was  very  quiet.  Cynthia  felt  half 
afraid,  even  though  Teacher  sat  on  the  raised  platfcnn 
up  in  front.  You  see,  this  little  girl  had  never  been  "kept 
in "  before.  At  first,  when  her  playmates,  sorry  to  leave 
her  behind,  had  gone  slowly  out,  Cynthia  had  been  ashamed 
at  having  missed  in  spelling.  But  now  all  other  feelings 
^Ye^e  forgotten,  she  thought  only  of  how  still  the  room  v/cis 
with  the  seats  all  empty. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  could  settle  dov.n  to  her 
task  here  in  the  dreadful  quiet. 

"M-e-l,  mel;  a-n,  an;  c-h-o-1,  chol;  y-y  — melancholy.'* 
ON-er  and  over  the  little  girl's  lips  repeated  the  syllables, 


minute.  Somehow  everything  seemed  diflferent  when  her 
school-mates  were  not  there.  The  shadows  looked  dark, 
and  the  birds  and  squirrels  were  not  half  so  friendly.  She 
decided  to  hurry  right  on  home.  But  when  she  started 
to  go  fast,  all  kinds  of  trouble  began.  Her  dress  was  al- 
ways catching  on  the  bushes,  and  briars  scratched  her 
hands  and  arms.  It  had  grown  so  dark  and  lonesome 
in  the  heart  of  the  wood  that  the  little  rirl  was  frightened 
when  a  dry  twig  snapped  under  her  foot. 

Just  as  she  was  thinking  that  in  a  few  moments  more 
she  would  be  out  of  the  thick  trees  and  brush,  and  in  sight 
of  the  clearing  about  her  home,  she  heard  sounds  which 
made  her  stand  still.  Something  was  coming  swiftly 
toward  her!  There  was  a  great  cracking  of  dead  limbs  of 
trees.  What  could  it  be?  A  wild  boar  hunting  for  plums, 
or,  maybe  —  a  bear.  Cynthia's  heart  beat  so  hard  that 
her  little  checkered  apron  fluttered  above  it.  The  foliage 
was  so  thick  just  ahead  that  she  could  see  nothing  beyond 
it,  but  she  could  hear  soft  steps  rushing  toward  her  along 
the  trail.  All  at  once  the  bushes  parted  and  there  stood  — 
Miller,  her  playmate,  a  boy  of  her  own  afe  who  was  being 
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but  her  mind  was  with  her  schoolmates  on  the  way  home. 
Now  they  were  in  the  cool,  fragrant  wood,  where  the  leaves 
made  sudi  l6vely  shadows  and  where  the  squirrels  chattered 
and  the  birds  hopped  about  in  the  most  friendly  fashion. 
What  fun  they  were  having!  Maybe,  if  she  hurried,  she 
could  yet  catch  up  with  them. 

"M-e-l,  mel;  a-n,  an;  c-h-o-l,  chol;  y,  y  —  melancholy.'* 
Surely  she  knew  the  queer  word  now  well  enough  to  spell 
it.    Up  went  a  little  hand. 

,  But  Teacher  was  busy  marking  some  papers  the  older 
pupils  had  written.  The  little  girl  seemed  to  be  sitting 
there  quite  patiently,  with  her  arm  held  high,  but  how  wildly 
the  little  heart  fluttered  to  be  out  and  away.  Would  Teacher 
•never  look  up?  Cynthia  gave  a  timid  little  cough.  It  was 
a  more  courteous  way  of  calling  attention  to  one's  self  than 
that  of  snapping  fingers,  as  the  big  boys  did. 

Then  Teacher  looked  up  and  beckoned  Cynthia  to  the 
platform. 

"Right/'  she  said,  when  the  hard  word  was  spelled. 
'•And  would  Cynthia  study  every  minute  to-.morrow  and 
try  not  to  miss?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  breathed  the  little  girl.  Then  she  tiptoed 
down  the  aisle.    How  loudly  her  shoes  squeaked! 

Once  fairly  out  of  the  room,  she  snatched  her  bonnet 
and  dinner-pail  from  their  hook,  and  flew  aoross  the 
clearing  about  the  school-house.  When  she  came  to  the 
wood  which  lay  between  her  and  home,  she  went  more  slowly. 

At  first  she  thought  what  a  beautiful  place  it  was.  Should 
she  sit  down  for  a  little  while?     She  tried  it,  but  only  for  a 


brought  up  by  her  parents.  His  red  hair  was  standing  out 
every  which  way,  his  blue  eyes  were  wide  with  excitement 
and  his  cheeks  crimson. 

"Oh,  run,  run!"  he  cried,  catching  hold  of  her  hand  and 
pulling  the  little  girl  along  the  path  he  had  just  followed. 

"Your  father  has  come  home  from  St.  Louis  and  has 
brought  a  steamboat  with  him." 

In  a  twinkling  all  fear  left  Cynthia's  heart,  which  now 
beat  equally  high  with  excitement.  The  children  did  not 
stop  running  until  they  reached  the  kitchen  door.  There 
Miller  pushed  Cynthia  into  the  room,  and  after  one  glance 
to  make  sure  that  the  strange  thing  had  not  disappeared, 
turned  to  see  the  little  girl's  astonishment. 

Along  almost  one  whole  side  of  the  kitchen  stood  a  great, 
black,  diiny  something  from  which  rose  a  pipe  and  curl  of 
white  smoke.  No  wonder  the  boy,  upon  one  hasty  glance  h^d 
called  it  a  steamboat.  But  Cynthia,  either  because  she  was 
a  little  woman  and  should  know  such  things,  or  because  she 
had  seen  a  better  picture,  cried,  with  shining  eyes,  "O 
Miller,  that's  not  a  steamboat!    It's  a  cook-stove  I" 

So  it  proved  to  be  the  first  stove  in  that  part  of  the  country-. 
Many  grown  people,  as  well  as  children,  had  never  seen  one 
before.  It  was  very  different  from  our  stoves  of  to-day,  hav- 
ing two  lids  in  front,  two  more  in  back,  a  little  higher  up, 
and  the  oven  a  funny  round  place  fitted  X)nto  the  pipe. 

Many  days  passed.  Grandmother  said,  before  Cynthia's 
mother  learned  to  like  the  new  cook-stove  half  so  well  as 
the  big  fireplace  with  it's  pots  and  kettles  hanging  from  the 
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A  Railroad  Station 

Grace  D.  Lynn 

A  constructed  train,  consisting  of  an  engine,  a  tender, 
and  a  passenger  car,  is  the  basis  for  our  railroad  station 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  This  was  worked 
out  in  a  fourth  grade  under  a  most  competent  teacher. 
Each  child  constructed  the  three  pieces.  These  were 
given  as  dictation  lessons.  In  another  free  drawing 
period,  after  a  talk  on  suggestions,  the  other  material 
suited  for  use  was  developed.  Ideas  were  added  from 
time  to  time. 

A  train  may  be  constructed  by  following  these  directions: 

Engine 

Truck  3  X  6",  with  a  half  inch  turn  up  on  six  inch 
side. 

Boiler  4  x  6",  with  a  half  inch  circle  cut  out,  one  inch 
below  the  center  of  one  six  inch  side. 

Cab  4i  X  6",  with  two  windows  on  each  side,  drawn 
without  measurement. 

Fender  3  x  2",  based  on  a  triangle  formed  by  a  dot 
placed  Ij"  below  the  center  of  one  3"  side,  connected 
with  two  other  dots  each  a  half  inch  from  the  comers 
of  that  same  3"  side.    A  half  inch  turns  down. 

Domes,  light  and  bell  —  to  be  drawn  on  doubled  paper. 
All  bell  shaped.  The  tops  thus  form  hinges.  A  very 
small  piece  bent  out  from  the  bottom  of  each  allows 
for  pasting.  Paste  along  the  center  of  boiler  piece 
(Fig.  2),    forming  triangles.     (Light  in  Fig.  3.) 

Paper  should  be  1  x  3"  creased  to  appear  ^  x  3". 

Funnel  2x2,  rolled  around  a  pencil  and  placed  half 
way  down  in  the  circle  of  the  boiler. 

Paste  edge  A  of  the  boiler  to  edge  B.  This  in  turn  to 
be  pasted  to  the  center  of  truck,  with  the  cab  touching 
and  directly  behind.  The  fender  is  attached  to  the  front 
end  of  truck.  Four  1|"  and  four  J"  circles  complete 
the  engine. 

Tender  4  x  5" 
Is  constructed  as  a  2  x  3"  box. 
required. 


Passenger  car 
Top  5  x  6",  with  the  windows  unmeasured  but  e\enly 

placed  on  each  side. 
Truck  3    X    6",    made  like  engine  truck.     Eight   |" 

wheels. 
When  the  whole  is  assembled  the  train  is  completed. 


Four  I"  wheels  are 


November  Poster 

Johanna  Holm 

(The  patterns  for  the  above  poster  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
Miss  J.  Holm,  340  Olive  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin.) 

The  above  poster  illustrates  the  language  lessons  for 
the  month  of  November.  The  Dutch  people  are  cut  from 
the  Manila  paper  and  colored  by  the  children,  following  a 
language  lesson  on  the  costumes  of  the  people  of  Holland. 
The  windmills  and  one-story  houses  with  thatched  roofs 
are  illustrated  next.  Not  any  of  this  work  is  mounted 
until  the  subject  of  Holland  is  exhausted.  On  the  day 
on  which  it  is  reviewed  the  material  is  mounted  on  the 
border. 

The  background  in  this  entire  border  is  a  strip  of  blue 
"oatmeal"  wall  paper  the  length  desired. .  The  above 
border  is  twenty-feet  long.  For  the  foreground,  illustrating 
Holland  and  America  brown,  "oatmeal"  wall  paper  is  used. 
Then  the  border  is  tacked  in  place  with  thiunb  tacks  on  the 
wainscoting  in  the  room  and  is  ready  for  mounting.  The 
children  paste  -and  under  directjpn  of  teacher  mount 
all  they  have  made. 

Now  the  journey  across  the  ocean  is  illustrated.  These 
boats  are  folded  from  4x4  Prang  paper.  The  brown 
coated  paper  is  used  in  this  border.  Any  simple  boat 
fold  can  be  used.  (The  description  of  these  folds  is  in- 
cluded with  the  patterns  used.)  To  mount  these  boat> 
cut  or  tear  rough  lines  or  slits  in  the  blue  paper  illustrating 
the  ocean  about  three  inches  long.  Insert  a  boat  into  each 
of  these  and  touch  the  ragged  edges  with  white  chalk,  making 
the  appearance  of  white  caps. 

A  large  rock  is  torn  from  the  brown  paper  and  inserted 
into  a  hole  torn  in  the  blue  paper  near  the  coast,  illustrat- 
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ing  America.  This  is  Plymouth  Rock.  The  torn  edge 
is  touched  with  white  chalk  also. 

Next  the  Indians  were  cut  out  and  colored  and  mounted. 
Then  the  Pilgrims  going  to  church.  A  log  church  torn  from 
the  brown  paper  is  darkened  and  is  placed  near  the  little 
stream  which  separates  the  Indians  from  the  home  of  the 
white  people.  A  background  of  trees  is  torn  from  green 
paper  and  mounted  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  brown 
paper.  Tree  trunks  torn  from  brown  paper  and  darkened 
with  colored  crayons  are  moimted  in  the  foreground.  The 
Indian  tents  are  cut  and  colored  also  and  mounted  in  place. 

This  completes  the  Thanksgiving  Poster,  a  border 
rich  in  information  and  of  interest  to  the  children  for  months 
after  its  completion. 


The  School  Visitor 

ACHASA  BeECHLER      * 

"T  does  not  seem  right,  Miss  Collins,  to  take  your 
time,"  said  the  visitor  when  the  last  of  the  children 
had  gone,  "but  there  are  so  many  things  in  the  room 
which  I  have  been  noticing  and  am  anxious  to  know 
the  usexjf:  "The' Farm,"  incBcating  a  drawing  which 
covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blackboard  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  "looks  interesting,  but  it  must  be  a  long  story; 
the  picture  with  the  verbs,"  glancing  at  a  smaller  picture 
at  the  back  of  the  room;  "all  of  these  sets  of  written  and 
*  printed  phrase  cards  on  the  table  here  by  your  desk;  these 


I 


sheets  of  folded  and  printed  drawing  paper,  evidently  some 
sort  of  a  phonic  device;  and  01"  as  she  lifted  one  set  of 
cards,  revealing  another  underneath,  "what  a  fine  set  of 
pictured  phonogram  cards!  Is  it  —  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
to  copy  these  drawings?" 

"Certainly  not,"  laughed  the  teacher;  "you  are  welcome 
to  anything  you  see;  but  not  so  fast;  you  know  the  old' 
rule  —  one  thing  at  a  time.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  hekto- 
graphed  farm  and  it  is  not  the  first  one  that  has  been  asked 
for.  In  this  white  envelope  marked  *f  2'  are  the  script 
words,  in  the  Manila  envelope,  'f  6'  the  print  ones;  each 
little  word  card  being  marked  on  the  back  with  the  same 
letter  and  figure  as  the  envelope  in  which  it  belongs,  so 
that  when  a  wbrdis  lost  it  can  easily  be  replaced  ^'ust  where 
it  came  from.  Without  this  device  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  our  materials  from  being  so  scattered  as  to  be  un- 
usable, for  little  children  will  drop  things  on  the  floor. 

"It  is  best  not  to  present  the  farm  to  tiie  immature  chil- 
dren imtil  they  know  some  of  the  words,  perhaps  as  late 
as  the  third  month  of  school,  or  later,  if  necessary.  Of 
course  it  depends  wholly  upon  the  development  of  the 
majority  of  the  children.  It  takes  them  some  little  time 
to  learn  the  places  of  the  pictures  and  words  above  the 
blackboard  and  I  have  felt  that,  to  avoid  confusion,  they 
should  not  be  given  the  farm  until  they  can  easily  use  this 
material  which  has  first  been  presented.  Then  the  draw- 
ings shoiild  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard,  one  section 
every  few  days,  the  story  being  developed  so  slowly  that 
the  children  can  have  no  trouble  remembering  it  fuid  pro- 
noimdng  the  words  by  looking  at  the  picture. 
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"When  all  the  drawings  have  been  put  upon  the  black- 
board and  the  children  Imow  the  story,  it  is  time  to  place, 
where  the  children  can  choose  it,  if  they  wish,  the  picture 
hektographed  without  the  words,  the  script  words  being 
hektographed  separately  and  placed  in  envelopes.  Some- 
times at  this  early  stage  a  few  children  will  show  signs  of 
being  able  to  handle  the  print  words.  If  such  is  the  case 
a  few  envelopes  of  print  words  should  be  added.  I  have 
found  that  usually  those  children  who  cannot  use  the  print 
words  avoid  them,  choosing  the  script  only,  while  the  more 
'  capable  children  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  work  with  the 
print." 

"  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  children  place  the  words," 
said  the  visitor.  "  The  chubby,  fair-haired  boy  in  the  white 
wadi-suit  who  sits"  —  "That  is  John,"  interrupted  Miss 
Collins;  "a  fine  little  fellow,  but  very  immature" — "in- 
variably," proceeded  the  visitor,  "  turned  toward  the  black- 
board, held  his  word  card  high  up  before  him,  moved  it 
here  and  there,  continually  glancing  from  it  to  the  black- 
board and  back  again  until  he  found  where  it  belonged, 
then  down  it  would  go  into  its  place.  With  a  little  smile 
of  satisfaction  he  would  pick  up  another  word  and  go 
through  the  same  performance." 

"  Yes,  John  just  yesterday  discovered  that  he  could  use 
the  farm  and  he  finds  it  exceedingly  engrossing,"  replied 
the  teacher. 

"It  must  be  the  story  that  makes  it  so  interesting," 
tactfully  suggested  the  visitor,  glancing  at  the  clock  which 
was  nearing  the  noon  houi\ 

"No,  not  wholly,"  smiled  Miss  Collins,  "but  it  will  not 
take  long  to  tell  it." 

"In  this  little  farm-house  lived  Father,  Mother,  Brother, 
Sister  and  Baby.  It  was  Brother^s  work  to  see  that  the 
"}  garden  gate  was  closed  every  night.  One  evening  he  for- 
got it.  Towards  morning  Mother  heard  a  noise  just  out- 
side the  window.  She  looked  out  and  saw  the  caw  in  the 
garden,  tramping  on  the  flowers  (writing  the  words  in 
italics  in  their  places  on  the  blackboard).  Mother  went 
'  into  the  garden  to  drive  out  the  cow  and  here  she  is.  Shep 
wakened   up.    He   barked,   *Bow   wow!    Bow   wow,*   so 


loudly  that  everyone  in  the  house  got  up  to  see  what  it  was 
all  about.  Brother  stood  at  this  window,  Sisier  with  Baby 
in  her  arms  looked  out  of  this  window.  Father  went  out 
to  help  Mother  and  here  he  is  almost  in  the  garden.  Poor 
frightened  Kitty  ran  away  up  here  on  the  roof.  After  the 
caw  ran  out  of  the  garden  Brother  took  her  to  the  barn  to  be 
milked.  Molly,  the  girl  who  helped  mother  with  the  house 
work,  went  out  to  feed  the  little  yellow  chickens  in  this 
little  chicken  house.  So  we'll  write  Molly  here  and  chickens 
here. 

I'll  tell  you  the  story  again,  children,  and  you  may  help 
me  by  saying  the  written  words  as  we  come  to  them. 

This  is  quite  enough  for  one  day.    The  next  morning, 

when  the  children  enter  the  room,  they  are  interested  to 

find  the  bam,  ladder  and  roof  added  to  the  drawing.    We 

.then  review  yesterday's  story  and  add  a  little  more  to  it. 

All  the  family  went  into  Uie  house  for  breakfast.  After 
they  had  eaten.  Jack,  that  was  Brother's  name,  had  to  go 
out  to  help  Father.  But  before  going  into  the  barn  he  ran 
up  and  down  the  ladder  several  times.  When  he  was  here 
(pointing  to  the  top  of  the  ladder)  he  was  up.  When  he 
was  here  he  was  down.  Then  he  went  in  to  feed  the  horses. 
Pretty  soon  he  came  out  to  feed  the  pigs  in  this  pen  behind 
the  bam.  But  my!  what  a  fine  haystack  I  Jack  just 
had  to  climb  it  and.  slide  down  on  the  hay  before' going  wpto 
the  house  to  get  ready  for  school.  (The  haystack  may  be 
added  to  the  blackboard  drawing.  It  is  omitted  here 
because  of  insufficient  space.) 

"See  if  you  can  tell  all  the  words,  children.  If  you  can, 
there  will  be  another  picture  on  the  blackboard  to-morrow 
morning. 

"  It  did  not  take  Jack  long  to  wash  his  face  and  hands 
and  comb  his  hair.  Then  off  he  ran.  Long  before  he 
came  to  the  little  school-house  he  saw  the  flag  waving  on 
top  of  the  flag  pole  and  the  children  playing  here  in  the  yard. 
At  recess  they  went  down  to  the  pond  to  play.  It  was 
such  fun.  A  man  sitting  in  a  boat  caught  a  little  fish.  I 
haven't  time  to  draw  the  man  or  the  fish  so  I'll  just  write 
the  words  —  this  is  the  man  and  here  is  the  fish.  The  chil- 
dren watched  the  ducks  swim  around  on  the  water  and  heard 
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±e  frogs  say  'Kerchug,'  then  the  bell  rang  and  away  the 
children  all  ran  to  the  school-house  again. 

"After  school  Jack  and  May  —  May  was  Sister's  rame 
—  played  by  the  apple  tree  near  the  bam.  May  threw 
her  doll  down  here  on  the  grass  while  she  went  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth,  in  the  swing  and  here  she  is.  Jack 
climbed  the  tree  to  pick  some  apples.  Here  he  sits  eating 
an  apple  and  flying  his  kite  away  up  in  the  air.  My!  isn't 
he  having  a  good  time! 

'*  Sitting  up  so  high  in  the  tree  he  could  see  all  around. 
May  could  too  when  she  was  swinging  away  up  in  the  air, 
so  they  both  saw  a  naughty  boy  standing  away  over  here 
on  the  hill.  They  saw  him  throw  his  hat  at  Something  in 
the  tree.  Yes,  it  was  a  nest.  A  bird  flew  away  up  into 
the  air  and  an  egg  fell  to  the  ground.  When  the  boy  saw 
what  he  had  done  he  felt  so  badly  that  he  ran  home  and 
told  his  Mother  all  about  it.  He  said  he  would  never  do 
such  a  naughty  thing  again  and  he  never  did. 


"Jack  and  May  felt  very  sorry  for  the  poor  little  bird, 
but  pretty  soon  they  forgot  about  it,  for  what  do  you 
think  happened?  Grandpa  drove  up  the  road.  Here 
is  his  horse,  back  of  the  horse  is  the  wagon,  and  here 
sits  Grandpa.  My!  how  delightfed  the  children  were! 
They  climbed  into  the  wagon  and  rode  to  the  barn. 
Such  fun  as  it  was  to  sit  beside  Grandpa  and  help  him  to 
drive! 

See  if  you  can  help  me  tell  the  whole  story,  children. 
How  well  you  told  the  words!  You  will  be  ready  for  a 
surprise  to-morrow  (the  hektographed  farm). 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  visitor,  "I  think  I  can  remember 
it  all.  But  it  is  too  late  for  an  explanation  of  all  these 
other  things,"  looking  wistfully  around  the  room. 

"As  you  are  so  interested,  come  again,  if  you  can,  a 
month  or  two  later;  perhaps  there  will  be  time  for  all  these 
other  things  and  undoubtedly  we'll  have  something  new," 
invited  the  teacher. 


November  Booklet  for  Spelling 

Mary  B.  Grubb 


^ 


This  November  cover  for  a  spelling  booklet  is  made  of 
gray  bogus  paper  8"  by  4J". 

Fold  the  paper  in  the  middle,  adjust  a  compass  at  2", 
place  it  so  a  small  portion  of  the  circle  will  come  beyond 
the  fold.  See  Fig.  A."  Use  the  same  center  and  draw 
a  second  circle  with  a  radius  of  1  J". 

Carefully  trace  the  chrysanthemum  design  on  rice  or 
tissue  paper.  Place  this  thin  paper  face  down  and  go  over 
the  back  with  a  soft  lead  pencil. 

Lift  the  tracing  paper  and  arrange  it  on  the  circle  of 
bogus  paper,  trace  the  design  and  you  will  find  a  print  is 
left  on  the  gray  paper. 


Mix  the  colors  desired,  fill  in  the  design  with  flat  washes. 
When  the  color  is  perfectly  dry,  outline  the  design  with  a 
black  line.    See  Fig.  "C." 

The  back  of  the  cover  should  have  a  marginal  line  of 
same  width  and  color  as  the  front  cover  margin. 

If  the  pupils  can  print  well  their  monogram  may  be 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  back  cover. 

The  pages  for  the  book  are  made  of  unruled  white 
paper.  They  are  sewed  to  the  cover  with  long,  even 
stitches.  The  ends  are  brought  to  the  middle  of  the 
back  and  tied  in  a  hard  knot  with  short  ends  to  the 
thread. 
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Hiawatha— Paper  Cutting 


PLAYS  AND   PAGEANTS    III 
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The  G)rn   Song 

Alice  E.  Allen 

FIRST  of  all,  get  inspired  all  over  again  with 
Whittier's  Corn  Song.  You  will  see  in  a  flash  of 
inspiration  how  readily  it  will  lend  itself  to  a  little 
school-room  "pageant."  Then  get  the  children 
inspired  with  the  series  of  pictures  its  simpler  stanzas 
suggest.  If  no  other  setting  for  the  words  can  be  readily 
found,  use  the  well-known  "Christmas"  found  in  all 
Hymnals,  repeating  the  last  line  of  each  stanza.  Divide 
the  school  into  ax  groups,  and  let  each  group  learn  its 
own  particular  stanza  and  the  last,  which  is  to  be  given 
by  aU. 

The  different  groups  should  enter  the  room  from  some 
outside  door,  slowly,  one  group  at  a  time.  The  march 
should  be  arranged,  so  that  when  the  last  stanza  is  sung, 
all  the  children  have  come  to  a  central  position  in  the  room. 
Any  amount  of  ingenuity  may  be  shown  in  the  march,  the 
bits  of  costuming,  etc.  The  whole  may  be  very  simple  or 
very  picturesque,  as  desired. 

The  first  group  represent  "other  lands."  Let  them  show 
as  many  warm  colors  and  characteristic  touches  of  costume 
of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  coimtries,  as  desired.  They 
carry  fruit  of  all  kinds  appropriate  to  the  spirit  of  the 
stanza  they  sing. 

Let  other  lands,  exulting,  glean 

The  apple  from  the  pine: 
The  orange  from  its  glossy  green, 

The  cluster  from  the  vine. 

The  second  group  are  little  New  Englanders  (Puritans 
if  desired)  carrying  ears  of  corn  —  all  kinds  of  corn. 

We  better  love  ;he  hardy  gift, 

Our  rugged  vales  bestow, 
To  cheer  us  when  the  storms  shall  drift 

Our  harvest-fields  with  snow. 

The  third  group  are  little  Farmers,  in  as  typical  costumes 


as  may  be  found.    They  imitate,  with  clever  pantomime, 
ploughing  the  land. 

Through  vales  of  grass  and  meads  of  flowers 

Our  ploughs  their  furrows  made, 
While  on  the  hills  the  sun  and  showers 

Of  changeful  April  played. 

The  fourth  group  are  little  Sowers.  With  pretty  rhyth- 
mic motions,  as  they  march,  they  "drop  the  seed."  Show 
three  or  four  "robber  crows"  alongside,  if  desired —  tiny 
children,  with  big  flappy  black  wings. 

We  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  and  plain 

Beneath  the  sun  of  May; 
And  frightened  from  the  sprouting  grain 

The  robber  crows  away. 

The  fifth  group  should  be  as  dainty  and  pretty  as  possible, 
representing,  themselves,  the  Com  Leaves,  Tassels,  and 
Silk. 

The  Leaves  may  wear,  or  carry,  long,  pale-green,  rustly 
paper  ribbons;  the  Tassels  and  Silk  should  be  yellow-haired 
children,  who  wear  their  hair  flying  about  them,  with 
touches  of  yellow  crepe  paper  about  their  costumes.  (Of 
course,  beautiful  costumes  may  be  used,  if  desired,  and 
where  it  can  possibly  be  had,  real  corn  stalks  and  ears  of 
corn  should  be  carried.) 

All  through  the  long  bright  days  of  June, 

Its  leaves  grew  broad  and  fair, 
And  waved  through  hot  midsummer's  noon 

Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

The  sixth  group  shows  children  in  old-style  costumes 
husking  corn  —  real,  if  possible  —  as  the  little  Huskers. 
One  or  two  may  lift  a  "red  ear"  high. 

And  now  with  autumn's  moonlit  eves, 

Its  harvest  time  has  come, 
We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 

For  the  last  stanza,  which  adds  the  Thanksgiving  touch, 
let  those  who  do  not  carrjr. corn  circle  about  those  who  do, 
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Hiawatha— Paper  Cutting 


forming  tableau.    Those  with   the  corn  lift  it  high,  all 
look  up  reverently,  while  singing. 

Still,  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 

The  hills  our  fathers  trod; 
Still,  let  us  for  his  golden  com 

Send  up  our  thanks  to  Godt 


Hiawatha  in  the  Class-room 

Irene  Douglass 

THE  many  primary  teachers  who  make  use  of  "The 
Hiawatha  Primer,"  written  by  Miss  Holbrook, 
always  wax  enthusiastic  when  discussing  it.  The 
teachers  who  have  yet  to  discover  what  a  splendid 
supplementary  reader  this  book  is  for  either  the  first  or 
second  grade,  have  an  immense  treat  in  store.  For  not 
only  does  this  book  keep  the  attention  of  the  class  from 
the  first  to  the  last  page,  but  the  work  is  so  excellently 
arranged  that  a  great  deal  of  drill  is  given  to  each  new 
word  or  expression,  and  in  such  an  entertaining  way  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  monotony.  The 
story  also  affords  manifold  opportimities  for  language 
lessons  on  Indian  life,  nature  study,  drawing,  modelling 
and  dramatization. 

The  book  deals  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Third  Canto 
of  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha."  From  six  to  ten  pages  of 
introductory  work  is  given  before  what  we  call  "  the  im- 
portant pages"  occur,  when  some  ten  or  twelve  lines  from 
the  poem  itself  are  given  verbatim. 

During  our  study  of  this  book  we  become  great  collectors 
of  Indian  curios.  We  devote  one  corner  of  our  room  to 
our  treasures.  These  consist  of  pictures  of  Indian  life, 
toy  canoes,  moccasins,  bow  and  arrows,  birch  bark,  etc. ; 
everything  in  fact  that  will  help  us  to  vividly  picture  to 
ourselves  the  childhood  of  the  little  Indian  boy  who  lived 
"by  the  shores  of  Gi tehee  Gumee." 

We  take  an  occasional  drawing  lesson  for  our  Indian 
alphabet  booklet.  As  each  new  object  is  made  familiar 
its  picture  is  drawn  and  a  few  simple  words  written  about 
it.  Of  course  Hiawatha  himself  comes  first,  and  in  gor- 
geous colors  we  draw  the  picture  of  a  little  comrade  who 


dresses  up  for  us  in  his  Indian  costume  and  multi-colored 
feathers.    Beneath  the  picture  we  write: 

H  is  for  Hiawatha. 

He  was  a  little  Indian  boy. 

Probably  the  next  attempt  is  to  draw  or  paint  the  wig- 
wam and  write  the  lines: 
W  is  for  wigwam. 
Hiawatha  lived  in  a  wigwam. 

Let  the  children  suggest  suitable  lines. 

One  by  one  the  acorn,  bear,  cove,  deer,  etc.,  are  drawn, 
painted,  or  cut  out  and  pasted  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  These 
sheets  are  put  carefully  away  until  the  whole  or  nearly 
all  the  alphabet  is  completed.  They  are  then  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  made  into  a  booklet  with  an  appro- 
priate cover  design,  and  tied  with  raffia.  If  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  birch  bark  is  obtainable  it  may  be  used  as  a 
cover,  and  the  whole  tied  together  with  a  slender  thong. 

Another  plan,  though  bordering  on  the  same  idea,  is  to 
have  the  various  objects  modeled  in  plasticine  or  clay, 
retaining  the  best  of  each,  and  placing  it  on  some  low, 
-available  shelf,  together  with  a  small  card  explaining  the 
model. 

Each  separate  portion  of  the  poem  may  be  dramatiised, 
but  the  culminating  point  comes  when  the  book  is  com- 
pleted. The  whole  class  may  be  called  into  requisition, 
some  fourteen  or  more  children  constituting  the  Readers, 
while  the  remaining  pupils  are  chosen  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  descriptions  given  in  the  poem. 

The  properties  are  very  simple.  A  large  curtain  draped 
over  two  easels  turned  back  to  back  affords  a  splendid 
wigwam.  Then  in  a  class  of  any  size  there  will  usually 
be  found  at  least  three  children  who  own  the  popular 
Indian  suits.  The  little  readers  are  not  in  costume,  al- 
though each  one  may  wear  one  or  two  feathers  in  his  hair 
to  make  the  scenes  more  realistic.  The  squirrel,  reindeer, 
bear,  rabbit,  birds,  and  firefly  are  not  represented  any 
more  vividly  than  appropriate  actions  may  demonstrate. 
(If  the  teacher  wishes,  and  can  give  the  necessary  time, 
she  may,  of  course,  arrange  costumes  more  or  less  elab- 
orate.) The  deer,  "the  famous  roebuck"  indeed,  boasts 
a  pair  of  branching  antlers.    These  may  be  cut  from  car^l- 
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board  and  if  attached  to  a  small  fur  rug  or  coat,  will  delight 
the  child  who  is  to  be  the  "  deer  with  antlers."  A  bow  and 
arrows  are  also  essential. 

The  necessary  Indian  figures  are  of  course  Hiawatha, 
Nokomis  and  lago,  who  are  resplendent  in  their  gay  cos- 
tumes. The  readers  are  ranged  along  the  side  of  the  room, 
the  wigwam  being  assigned  the  place  of  honor  on  the  plat- 
form. If  this  little  play  could  be  given  out  of  doors,  it 
would  of  course  be  much  more  desirable. 

While  the  description  of  the  wigwam  and  its  surround- 
ings is  being  read  by  the  first  child,  ''By  the  shores  of 
Gitchee  Gumee,  By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water,  Stood 
the  wigwam  of  Nokomis,"  the  wigwam  remains  closed, 
but  when  the  second  child  reads  "There  the  wrinkled  old 
Nokomis  Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha,"  the  flaps  of  the 
wigwam  are  thrown  back  disclosing  Nokomis,  who  is  seen 
nursing  the  little  boy,  lulling  him  to  sleep.  The  children 
all  sing  gently  the  lullaby  "Ewa-yea,  my  little  owlet." 

Soon,  however,  Nokomis  and  Hiawatha  leave  the  wig- 
wam, for  the  old  grandmother  must  teach  him  '*of  the 
stars  that  shine  in  heaven,"  and  show  him  the  comet  and 
the  Northern  Lights.  This  is  done  in  pantomime,  while 
the  reading  is  going  on. 

Now  they  are  seated  before  the  wigwam,  listening  to 
"the  whispering  of  the  pine  trees,"  and  **the  lapping  of 
the  water,"  and  watching  the  little  firefly  which  is  flitting 
before  them.  One  of  the  smallest  children  is  chosen  for 
this  part.  Again  the  class  sings  an  Indian  song,  ^'Wah- 
wah-taysee,    Uttle   fire-fly." 

Soon  the  moon  rises  **  rippling,  rounding  from  the  water," 
and  in  answer  to  Hiawatha's  whispered  question  Nokomis 
responds,  giving  the  story  of  the  Indian  myth  of  the  flecks 
and  shadows  on  the  moon.  All  this  is  done  in  pantomime 
as  the  reading  of  the  poem  goes  steadily  on. 

Once  more  they  compose  themselves  to  sleep  and  now 
comes  loud  and  clear  the  hooting  of  the  owls  which  have 
been  stationed  behind  the  wigwam,  in  the  forest.  Hia- 
watiba  shows  his  terror,  and  Nokomis  soothes  him  and 
explains  in  gestures  the  origin  of  the  terrifying  sounds. 

Morning  comes,  and  the  little  boy  goes  out  to  speak 


At  the  door  on  summer  evenings  sat  the  little  Hiawatha 


Saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven 

with  his  chickens.  The  birds,  as  many  as  desired,  flutt^ 
around  him  singing.  The  robin,  the  opechee,  may  be 
represented  by  those  wearing  red  dresses,  ribbons  or  ties; 
the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa,  by  those  wearing  blue. 

His  brothers,  the  animals,  crowd  around  him  too.  Let 
different  ones  represent  the  reindeer,  squirrel,  rabbit  and 
beaver.  After  a  little  talk  on  these  animals,  let  the  chil- 
dren display  what  originality  they  possess  by  showing  how 
they  think  the  animals  would  act. 

Now  lago,  '^the  great  boaster"  makes  his  appearance, 
fashions  a  bow  for  Hiawatha,  and  points  towara  the  forest 
as  the  child  then  reading  says,  '^  Go  my  son  into  the  forest, 
Where  the  red  deer  herd  together;  Kill  for  us  a  famous 
roebuck,  Kill  for  us  a  deer  with  antlers."  Hiawatha 
leaves  the  wig\'V'am,  and  bow  and  arrows  in  hand,  goes  to 
that  part  of  the  room  wl^dch  we  have  previously  designated 
as  the  forest,  while  the  birds  and  animals  fly  and  leap  be- 
fore him,  calling  to  him  not  to  shoot  them.  But  this 
time  he  pays  no  attention  to  his'^  chickens  "  and  "  brothers," 
but  with  eyes  cast  down  and  toward  the  trail,  comes  to 
the  ford  in  the  river.  Here  he  lies  hidden  behind  the 
alder  bushes,  (a  convenient  desk  or  chair  in  oiur  case)  and 
waits  until  the  deer  comes  in  sight.  Then  while  the  de- 
scription of  the  killing  of  the  deer  is  being  read  Hiawatha 
shoots  his  arrow  which  immediately  kills  the  deer.  His 
joy  is  unbounded  as  he  raises  the  deer  to  his  shoulder  (the 
fur  and  the  antlers  attached  constitute  the  deer  at  this 
point)  and  goes  back  to  the  wigwam,  where  Nokomis  and 
lago  are  anxiously  awaiting  his  return. 

Nokomis  takes  the  deer  and  soon  is  able  to  show  the 
cloak  she  has  made  for  Hiawatha,  and  prepares  a  banquet, 
while  lago  goes  among  the  villagers  inviting  them  to  the 
feast.  As  many  children  a&  possible  come  to  the  feast 
and  our  little  play  closes  by  a  few  Indian  stories  being  told 
by  three  or  four  of  the  children  as  they  are  seated  in  a 
circle  around  a  tripod  and  kettle,  enjo>dng  the  banquet. 
The  story  of  Mudjekeewis  the  West  Wind  and  his  sons, 
the  East,  South  and  North  Winds,  can  be  told  easily  and 
is  enjoyed  by  all  the  children.  .    % 

Do  not  think  that  this  should  be  studied  and  rehearsed 
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and  become  a  cut  and  dried  affair.  The  more  spontaneity 
and  originality  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  littie  players, 
the  more  pleasure  and  benefit  will  be  derived.  Let  the 
children  act  out  their  own  ideas  and  if  possible  invite  an- 
other class  to  come  and  enjoy  the  play  with  yqu. 

If  a  teacher  is  not  able  to  obtain  a  set  of  Hiawath4 
Primers  for  her  class,  she  may  tell  the  story,  little  by  little, 
and  when  it  is  well  known  she  herself  may  do  the  reading 
and  let  the  class  act  it  out  as  here  shown. 


Playing  Grandma 

Laura  Rountree  Smith 

(The  children  wear  dresses  and  caps  and  spectacles,  to  look  as  much 
as  possible  like  Grandma.  When  they  all  recite  they  face  in  two  and 
two,  and  return  to  original  position.) 


First 

AU 

Second 

AU 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

AU 

First 

AU 

Second 

AU 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

AU 

First 

AU 

Second 

AU 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

AU 

AU  {bowing  low) 

Oh  grandma  dear,  we've  come  to  call, 

Like  grownup  ladies,  quite  — 
We  bow  to  you,  we  all  bow  low, 

We  are  ladies  most  polite. 
Now,  if  it  will  not  be  a  bore. 
We'll  call  to-morrow  then,  at  four. 
We'll  call  on  you,  grownup,  you  see. 
And  help  you  with  your  toast  and  tea ! 

lAU  take  hold  of  skirts  and  go  off  slowly.) 


Did  you  ever  wear  grandma's  cap? 

Did   you?    Did  you? 
When  she  was  settled  for  a  nap? 

Did  you?    Did  you? 
A  pretty  cap  that  fits  so  neatly,    • 
That  covers  all  the  hair  completely. 
While  dear  grandma  is  sleeping  sweetly, 

Did  you?    Did  you? 

Did  you  take  her  kerchief  white? 

Did  you?    Did  you? 
Cross  the  ends  then  very  tight. 

Did  you?    Did  you? 
Did  you  then  put  on  grownup  clothes? 
To  be  a  lady  I  suppose, 
What  shall  we  say  when  grandma  knows? 

Did  you?    Did  you? 

Did  you  take  oflf  her  glasses  too? 

Did  you?    Did  you? 
They  are  funny  things  when  looking  through, 

Did  you?    Did  you? 
What  if  she  wakens  from  her  nap. 
Looking  fgr  her  snow-white  cap. 
What  will  she  say  to  us  mayhap? 

Did  you?    Did  you? 


An  Old-fashioned  School 

Alice  E.  Allen 

In  connection  with  November  and  Thanksgiving,  read 
all  you  can,  and  tell  it  over  in  simple  fashion  to  the  little 
ones,  of  the  old-time  schools.  Picture  the  ** masters" 
making  pens;  the  classes;  the  quaint  form  of  dismissal; 
the  costumes  of  the  little  lads  and  lassies  of  those  days. 
Read  for  yourself  all  of  Benjamin  F.  Taylor's  poem,  "The 
Old  School-house."  (It  is  found  in  his  "Songs  of  Yes- 
terday," published  by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Give  the  children  as  many  of  the  lines  or  stanzas  as  you 
think  they  will  understand  or  enjoy.  Then  some  gray 
day,  just  for  a  change,  let  the  children  play  awhile  at  going 
to  an  old-fashioned  school.  Give  the  little  play  in  any  way 
that  appeals  to  you.  The  following  is  only  a  suggestion. 
You  may  read  tiie  lines  chosen  (with  as  many  others  as 
you  like),  and  let  the  little  folks  act  them  out;  or  you  may 
find  that  the  inimitable  rhyme  and  rhythm  of  the  verses, 
together  with  the  vivid  pictures  they  make,  have  fastened 
them  in  the  children's  own  memory,  and  that  they  will 
say  them,  themselves,  as  they  play  them. 

(Some  of  the  lines  bdow  have  been  slightly  changed  to  make  them 
more  simple.) 

School  '* Called"* 

Master  (o  little  boy  drumming  on  window  with  ruler) 
Don't  you  hear  the  children  coming. 

Coming  into  school? 
Don't  you  hear  the  master  drumming 

On  the  window  with  his  rule? 
Master  drumming,  children  coming 

Into  school? 

Children  {different  oneSy  as  they  come  in  with  baskets,  etc.) 

Tip-toed  figures  reach  the  catch. 

Tiny  fingers  click  the  latch; 
Girls 

Curly-headed  girls  throng  in, 

Lily-free  from  toil  and  sin; 

Breezy  boys  bolt  in  tofi:ether, 
Bringing  breaths  of  i^try  weather; 
Bringing  baskets  Indian-checked, 
Dinners  in  them  sadly  wrecked. 

AU  (as  they  take  seats) 

Don't  you  hear  the  children  coming, 
Coming  into  school? 

School  Time 

Master  (seating  himself y  and  meftding  penSy  as  boys  and  girls 
begin  to  thumb  books,  buzzing  like  bees) 

Don't  you  hear  the  scholars  thrumming, 

Bumble  bees  in  June? 
All  the  leaves  together  thumbing, 
Like  singers  hunting  for  a  tune?  " 

Children  (as  master  hums  tunes 

Master  mending  pens  and  humming 
Bonnie  Doon? 

Writing  Class  (writing  as  much  like  picture  in  versey  as  may  be) 
Writing  class  with  heads  one  way, 
Tongues  all  out  for  holiday, 
Hark  —  the  goose-quills   sputtering   grate, 
Rasping  like  an  awkward  slate, 
Swinging  round  in  mighty  B's, 
Lazy  X's,  crazy  Z's. 

Reading  Class  (tiny  ones  at  desk) 

Aproned  boys  and  girls  aged  five, 

Youngest  in  the  humming  hive, 

Standing  by  the  Master's  knee. 

Calls  the  roll  of  A,  B,  C.  ^      -'       t 
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Frightened  hair  all  blown  about, 
Buttered  lips  in  half  a  pout, 
Knuckle  boring  out  an  eye, 
Saying  "P"  and  thinking  "Pie "I 

Spelling  Class  (as  many  as  desired  take  places,  tall  boy  ai 
head  —  litUe  girl  at  foot,  toe  the  line,  sfell,  miss  the  wordj 
and  little  girl  at  f got  ^^goes  to  the  head^j 

See  that  crevice  in  the  floor  — 

Slender  line  from  door  to  door. 

Ranged  along  in  rigid  row, 

Inky,  golden,  black,  or  tow, 

Are  heads  of  spellers  high  or  low. 

Runs  a  word  along  the  line, 

Like  the  nmning  of  a  vine. 

Blossoms  out  from  lip  to  lip, 

Till  a  girl  in  azure  slip 

Catches  breath  and  spells  the  word. 

Flits  up  the  class  like  any  bird. 

Cheeks  in  bloom  with  honest  blood. 

Stands  at  the  head  where  Thomas  stood! 

School's  Dismissed 
Master  {standing  at  desk,  while  girls  courtesy  and  boys  make 
bobbing  bows  to  him  from  the  door) 

Evening  reddens  on  the  wall, 
"Attention!*'  now  "Obeisance  all!'' 


Girls 

Boys 
All 


The  girls'  short  dresses  touch  tlie  floor. 
They  drop  their  curt'sies  at  the  door. 

The  boys  jerk  bows  with  jack-knife  springs. 

And  —  out-of-doors  they  all  take  wings! 
Dying  day  the  world  had  kissed  — 
Good-night,  good-night  —  the  school's  dismissed. 


A  Litde  Pilgrim  Play 

Bertha  E.  Bush 

Scene  —  On  hoard  the  Mayflovoer 

Characters 
Master  William   Bradford 
His  Wife 

Master  Edward  Winslow 
His  Wife 

(This  dialogue  is  here  arranged  for  four,  but  may  just  as  well  be  given 
by  a  single  boy  and  girl  or  by  any  number  dressecl  in  Puritan  costume.) 

Mistress  Bradford    To-morrow  is  Monday. 

Bradford    Well,  what  of  that? 

Mistress  Winslow    Monday  is  washing  day. 

Winslow  Yes,  I  know.  But  how  could  you  wash  on  a 
crowded  ship  like  this? 

Mistress  Bradford  You  men  can  row  us  to  shore  and  we 
will  wash   there. 

Bradford  But  the  sea  is  very  rough  and  stormy  and  the 
boat  will  rock  terribly. 

Mistress  Winslow    We  are  not  afraid  of  that. 

Mistress  Bradford  We  would  go  through  more  than  that 
to  be  clean. 

Winslow    You  haven't  any  water  to  wash  with. 

Mistress  Winslow    We'll  take  sea  water. 

Bradford    But  it  is  very  cold. 

Mistress  Bradford  You  will  build  us  a  great  fire  to  heat 
the  water  and  that  will  make  us  warm. 

Winslow    You  haven't  any  clotheslines. 

Mistress  Winslow  We  will  spread  the  clothes  on  the 
beach  and  hold  them  down  with  stones. 

Bradford    But  it  will  be  dreadfully  hard  work. 

Both  the  Girls  We  don't  mincj'hard  work  if  it  only  makes 
us  clean. 

Both  the  Boys  All  right!  We'll  row  you  over  to  the 
beach  early  Monday  morning,  ^nd  have  a  washing  day. 


A   PAGE  OF  GAMES 


Play  Hours  and  Their  Values 

Nina  B.  Lamkin 

(Head  of  Physical  Education  Dq>artment  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  Director  of  Nautical  Training  School  for  Physical  Directors 
and  Pkyground  Workers.  Founder  of  Boys  and  Giris'  Pky  Association 
of  America.) 

"What  Khythm  is  to  the  art  of  movement  and  sound,  proportion 
rhythm  is  to  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting." 

Why  do  children  love  rhythm?  Because  it  is  nature's 
best  method  of  expression.  They  can  feel  rhythm  and  they 
love  it. 

Barnyard  Rhythm 

The  Duck  Pond  Imitate  the  duck.  The  waddling, 
flat-footed  walk  of  the  duck  makes  a  splendid  exercise 
for  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  Imitate  the  "  Quack !  Quack !  ** 
of  the  duck  and  the  lungs  will  be  doing  their  part. 

The  Turkey  Family  Work  out  the  turkey  rhythm  in 
the  same  general  way.  The  children  are  ready  as  soon  as 
they  have  the  suggestion  from  you. 

The  giunea  hen  and  her  little  ones  complete  the  barn- 
yard family  and  we  have  had  a  variety  of  exercises  which 
have  used  the  majority  of  the  big  muscles  of  the  body  and 
which  have  increased  respiration  and  heart  action. 

Rhythm  games  which  suggest  a  quick  change  from  one 
to  the  other  are  very  helpful  in  developing  better  motor 
control  and  in  gaining  quick  co-operation  of  mind  and 
body. 

Rhythm  Games* 

1     Marching  very  slowly,  gradually  increase  the  time 
to  running;  then  by  suggestion  change  the  rhythm  as: 

•From  "Suggestive  Physical  Work  for  the  Gmdcs."    N.  B.  Lamkin.    Price,  36  cts. 


2  The  birds  are  flying  south.    The  class  change  their 
step  and  use  the  arm  movement. 

3  **  See  the  rabbits  in  the  orchard."    The  step  changes 
to  hopping. 

4  **The  children  are  dancing  around  the  Mayp<rfe." 
The  step  changes  to  hippity-hop  in  a  circle. 

5  **The  Indians  are  on  the  trail."    The  step  chaoges 
to  the  stealthy  tiptoe  marching,  with  listening. 

6  ^'Seethe  deer  so  fleet  and  dainty."    The  step  changes 
to  swift  running. 

7  '*  Let's  play  trick  ponies."    The  hippity-hc^  step 
with  raising  the  knee  high  with  each  step. 

8  '*Come  with  me  to  the  skating  party."    Step  up 
by  twos  and  the  glide  and  hop  step. 

9  **Now  we'll  dance  upon  the  green."    Face  your 
partner  and  join  hands  and  take  the  glide  step  sideward. 

10  "The  soldiers  are  marching  to  war."  The  step 
changes  to  marching,  chest  lifted,  military  position. 

Story  —  The  Pilgrims 

Tell  the  story  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  of  their 
many  hardships  in  this  new  land,  of  the  different  kinds  of 
work  which  the  men  and  the  women  had  to  do,  of  the  first 
crop  which  was  sown  and  of  the  first  harvest. 

Dramatize  the  story  and  in  doing  this  get  many  sugges- 
tive exercises  for  the  month  of  November.  We  found  that 
the  story  lent  itself  very  nicely  to  this  kind  of  dramatiza- 
tion. One  child  told  the  story  and  the  others  gave  the 
demonstrations. 

I  shall  give  it  to  you  as  the  children  themselves  worked  it 
out. 


1   .The  small  boats. 


children   sit   down,  facing 
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The  First  Wash  Day 


The  Boats 


each  other  and  joining  hands,  make  the 
boat.  A  third  stands  in  the  boat.  The 
boat  rocks  slightly  back  and  forth. 

2  The  landing.  The  boats  stop  still 
and  those  in  the  boats  look  far  across  this 
new  land  to  which  they  have  come. 

3  Hunting  wood  for  a  fire.  Making  a 
temporary  home. 

4  The  first  wash  day. 

5  Sowing  the  first  crop. 

Games 

Hunt  the  Turkeys  Ten  of  the  boys  and 
girls  are  turkeys.  They  run  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  us;  we  give  them  about  five  or  ten 
minutes'  start.  They  hide  within  the  dis- 
tance named,  and  we  hunt  them.  They 
cannot  leave  their  hiding-places  and  seek 
others  as  we  approach,  but  must  stay 
where  they  first  stopped  to  hide. 

To  tag  a  turkey  is  to  catch  him. 

The  ones  who  find  the  turkeys  are 
turkeys  for  the  next  game. 

Seat  tag  —  A  school-room  game. 

In  three  minutes  each  child  in  a  room 
of  thirty  has  had  a  quick  run  and  feels 
rested  and  refreshed. 

The  one  starting  the  game  runs  and 
tags  someone  near  and  gets  to  that  child's 
s^at  as  quickly  as  he  can.  The  child  tries 
to  tag  him  on  the  way.  If  he  tags  him 
the  one  tagged  must  go  in  the  mush  pot, 
that  is  to  go  to  the  front  of  the  room  and 
sit  down.  The  one  who  caught  him  con- 
tinues the  game,  and  when  another  onct 
gets  in  the  mush  pot  the  first  one  is  per- 
mitted to  take  his  seat.  The  game  con- 
tinues until  all  have  had  a  run. 

The  runs  should  all  be  very  short  to 
make  the  game  go  quickly. 

A  Skipping  Dance* 

(Music  —  March  time) 
Primary  or  Grammar  Grades. 
Stand  by  twos,  inside  hands  joined. 

1  Skip  forward,  eight  counts. 

2  Join  left  hands  and  skip  round 
partner,  eight  counts. 

3  Forward,  eight  counts. 

4  Join  hands  and  skip  around  part- 
ner, eight  counts. 

5  Forward,  eight  counts. 

6  Join  both  hands  and  skip  around 
partner,  eight  counts. 

7  Forward ,  eight  counts. 

8  Join  left  hands  and  those  on  the 
right  skip  around  partners. 

9  Forward,  eight  counts. 

10  The  reverse  of  8. 

1 1  Forward,  eight  counts. 

12  Skip  off  the  field. 


Outside  the  garden 
The  wet  skies  harden; 
The  gates  are  barred  on 

The  summer  side; 
Shut  out  the  flower-time, 
Sunbeam  and  shower-time, 
Make  way  for  our  time, 
The  winter-tide. 

—  Swinburne 


*From  "Play- 
Price  65  cents. 


-Its  Value  —  and  Fifty  Games."     Lai 
Address  V.  W.  C.  A;  St  Louis.  Mo. 


-^fe 


Off  to  Hunt  the  Turkeys 
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Second  Grade  Arithmetic 


A.  B.  W. 
First  Week 
1     Combinations  making  1 1 : 


8 
3 


2  Reading  of  numbers  of  4  digits. 

3  Review  everything  previously  given* 


Monday 

5  +  6  = 


Seat  Work 
15  +  6  = 


35  +  ()  = 


George  bought  a  top  for  5  cents  and  a  copy  book  for  (> 
cents.     Both  cost . 


10  -^  2  = 

5)110  4)84 

:>0  —  30  = 


Tuesday 

971 

—346 


43 
X2 


891 
—253 


45 
X2 


9  -^  3  = 

2)70 
60  —  40  = 


791 
—264 


8  4-4  = 

2)50 
100  —  50 


891 
—359 


234 
X2 


32 
X3 


Wednesday 

One  dime  =  - 
One  nickel  = 


•  cents. 


One  dime  +  one  nickel  = 
One  dime  +  4  cents  =  — 
One  dime  —  6  cents  =  — 
One  dime  +  8  cents  =  — 


Thursday 
11—3 
21—3 
41—3 

691 
—453 


2X5 
2X4 
3X2 

453 
X2 


10  -^  2 

8-^4 
9  -f  3 

791 
—456 


2X5  +  6=     3X3  +  2=       2X3  +  5  = 


Friday 
•      »971 
..  --345 

871 
—346 


$891 
—253 


$781 
-254 


780 
—436 


918 
-354 


$991 
—357 


891 
—327 


Second  Week 

Combinations  to  1 1 . 
Original  problems. 

Monday 

At  5  cents  each  two  balls  will  cost 

If  one  top  costs  3  cents,  three  tops  will  cost 
At  4  cents  each  two  tablets  will  cost 


Tuesday 

(Column  adding  in  class  work.)     Ex, 


followed  by: 


11 
4 


1 


11 
5 


11 
6 


6        5 
4        3 

Digitized  by 
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2X5  +  8  = 

3X3  +  2  = 

4X2  +  2  = 

2X4  +  3  = 


6)110  2)88 

Wednesday 
11  —  3  = 
21  —  3  = 
41  —3  = 


5X2  +  6 
2X3  +  5 
5X2  +  7 
2X3  +  5 

=s 

2)48            2)110 

3)96 

11 

41 
61 

—  6  =               11 

—  6  =               71 

—  6  =               91 

—  7  = 

—  7  = 

—  7  = 

Thursday 

One  quart  +  one  pint  =  pints. 

One  yard  +  two  feet  = feet. 

Three  quarts  +  one  pint  =  pints. 

One  dime  +  6  cents  = . 

One  yard  +  one  foot  =  feet. 

Friday 

Edna's  uncle  gave  her  50  cents.  She  put  20  cents  in  her 
bank.     How  much  did  she  have  to  spend? 

There  were  30  birds  on  a  fence  and  10  flew  away.  How 
many  birds  were  left  on  the  fence? 


Mary  had  21  cents  and  spent  3  cent&Xor  a  notebook.  She 
had left. 

George  had  41  marbles  and  gave  6  to  Fred.  He  had 
left. 


Thursday 
671 
—254 


$340 
X2 


980 
-364 


350 
X2 


$791 
—257 


$321 
X3 


890 
-^27 


423 
X2 


Friday 


3  =  what  part  of  9?        3  =  i  of  9 


2  =  ?  of  8 

4  =  ?  of  8 

5  =  ?  of  10 


2  =  ?  of  6 

2  =  ?  of  10 

3  =  ?  of  6 


2X3 
3X3 


+  4  = 
+  2  = 


3  X 

4  X 


3—4 
2—3 


Third  Week 


Combinations  making  11. 

Reading  and  writing  numbers  of  4  digits. 

Teach  the  answering  of  questions  with  complete  answers 
both  orally  and  written.  Ex.  Place  the  problem  thus  on 
the  board,  "How  many  pints  are  there  in  2  quarts?" 
Ans,  "There  are  four  pints  in  2  quarts."  Have  the  chil- 
dren in  class  time  write  complete  answers. 


Monday 

971 

—325 


891 
-267 


Seat  Work 

961 
—358 


761 
^39 


6  —  3  = 
5  —  2  = 


60  —  30  = 
50  —  20  = 


Fourth  Week 


600  —  300 
500  —  200 


Combinations  to  11. 

Don't  neglect  the  column  adding,  for  the  drill  can  only 
be  given  in  class  work.  It  is  not  wise  to  give  problems  in 
adcUtion  for  seat  work,  for  the  children  will  "count  up" 
when  left  to  themselves  unless  the  combinations  are  thor- 
oughly learned.  Don't  be  afraid  to  spend  too  much  time 
in  fixing  these  combinations.  Use  orally  work  like  this: 
10  —  5,  100  —  50,  11  —  6,  110  —  60.  Anything  to  drill 
on*  the  same  fact  in  various  ways.  Proceed  in  same  way  in 
multiplication. 

Call  for  2  X  3  then  2  X  30,  etc. 

Be  sure  your  class  can  answer  questions  in  complete 
answers.    Give  lots  of  quick  problem  drills. 


Monday 
7  +  4 


17  +  4 


47  +  4  = 


Mr.  Smith  paid  $17  for  a  suit  of  clothes  and  $4  for  a  pair 
of  shoes.    How  much  did  he  spend? 

A  boy  had  47  cents  in  his  bank  and  4  cents  in  his  pocket. 
How  much  money  has  he? 


Tuesday 

6'+  5  = 
46  +  5  = 
11  —  7  = 
41  —  7  = 

7  +  4  - 
67  +  4  = 
10  —  5  = 
60  —  5  = 

5  +  3 
95  +  3 
11—3 
61—3 

i  of  8  = 
i  of  9  = 

4  of  10  = 
i  of  6  = 

iof  8 
i  of  6  = 

Wednesday 
978 
-463 

870 
-425 

976 
—342 

961 
—253 

879 
—462 

970 
—345 

891 
—263 

761 
—459 

970 
-348 


860 
-257 


790 
346 


Tuesday 

How  many  feet  have  two  cows? 
How  many  ears  have  five  boys? 
How  many  legs  have  two  pigs? 
How  many  feet  have  two  horses? 

Wedm'iicy 


881 
—352 


45 
X2 

34 
X2 

302 
X2 

303 
X3 

53 
X2 

300 
X2 

400 
X2 

204 
X2 

500 
X2 

205 
X2 

Thursday 
How  many  pints  are  there  in  four  quarts? 
How  many  feet  have  20  ducks? 
How  many  ears  have  30  boys? 
How  many  eyes  have  40  girls? 

Friday 

\  of  one  dollar  = cents. 

\  of  50  cents  = cents. 

4  dimes  = cents. 

7  dimes  = cents. 


7  dimes  —  5  cents  = 

8  dimes  —  4  cents  = 


Summary 

At  end  of  third  month  all  combinations  to  11  should  be 
well  learned.  No  new  table  work  has  been  given.  Thi« 
is  a  month  of  drill  work  with  few  new  facts  to  master.  JIC 
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Long  Division 

Blanche  Blackman 

"Yes,"  said  the  fourth  grade  teacher,  **I  start  long 
division  next  week.  I  think  long  division  is  so  hard  for 
some  children.  They  don't  seem  to  know  what  to  **do 
next."  After  I  have  taught  it  in  class  for  a  week,  I'll  prob- 
ably find  some  child  —  lucky  if  I  don't  find  ten  —  who 
gets  his  example  partly  done  and  can't  go  on  any  farther. 
They  can't  carry  in  their  heads  the  formula  of  division." 

**Well,"  laughed  her  next-door  neighbor,  "it  sounds 
fimny.  It  seems  like  a  person  who  starts  to  swim  and 
suddenly  forgets  how.  Naturally,  he  would  drown.  Per- 
haps if  some  one  would  count  one  —  two  —  three  for  him, 
he  would  remember  what  to  do." 

''Perhaps  I  can  help  you,"  said  Mrs.  Barnes,  who  had 
"original  ideas"  about  a  great  many  things.  "When  I 
teach  long  division,"  she  went  on,  "  I  put  this  on  the  board." 
And  she  stepped  to  the  blackboard  and  wrote: 

1  Divide. 

2  Multiply. 

3  Draw  a  line. 

4  Subtract. 

5  Bring  down  next  figure. 

"This  little  formula  the  children  use  as  they  struggle 
with  those  terrible  examples  in  long  division.  They  some- 
times *get  stuck,'  but  a  glance  at  their  formula  puts  them 
on  the  right  track.  When  we  learn  to  divide  so  that  we 
have  naughts  in  the  quotient,  I  put  this  on  the  board: 

1  Divide. 

2  Put  naught  in  quotient 

3  Bring  down  next  figure. 

4  Divide. 

"And,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  whimsical  smile,  "I  tell 
nay  children  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  did  sums  on 
his  wooden  fire  shovel,  did  a  great  many  examples  in  long 
division.    They  like  to  know  that." 


Method  in  Numbers 

The  Number  Ten 
Grace  Evelyn  Starks 

''Number  arises  in  and  through  the  activity  of  mind  dealing  with 
objects.    It  is  not  got  from  things,  but  is  put  into  them." 

By  May  the  number  ten  should  be  reached.  Frequent 
reviews  should  have  been  given  and  facts  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  taught  at  the  same 
time.  The  number  lesson  must  be  a  language  lesson  as 
well.  Answers  should  be  complete  sentences.  Every  de- 
vice must  be  employed  to  teach  individual  work.  The 
child  should  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  related  un- 
known. 

Although  Grube  advocates  dropping  all  objects  when 
reaching  letty  better  and  quicker  results  will  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  objects  in  teaching  any  new  number  up  to 
twenty. 

The  aim  is  to  teach  the  unit  as  a  unit  of  measurement, 
and  the  starting  point  should  be  some  interesting  object. 
Count  ten  windows,  erasers,  pictures  and  pupils.  Let 
five  boys  stand  before  the  class,  and  one  pupil  write  number 
of  shoes  they  wear.  Ten  inches  may  be  marked  off  on 
their  tablets  with  rulers.  How  many  more  inches  than 
nine? 

The  liquid  measure  is  briefly  reviewed  and  with  the 
measuring  set  and  a  pail  of  water  number  of  quarts  in  ten 
pints,  number  of  pints  in  five  quarts,  and  number  of  gills 
m  a  quart  ascertained. 

If  no  other  material  is  to  be  had  beans  and  com  may  be 
used  for  object  work.    Pupils  count  out  ten  kernels  of 


com.  How  many  ones?  How  many  times  one?  How- 
many  twos?  How  many  times  two?  And  so  on.  Ten 
consists  of  two  equal  numbers  5  +  5,  and  of  five  equal 
numbers  2  +  2  +  2  +  2  +  2.  Ten  divided  by  2  is  what? 
What  numbers  go  into  ten  without  a  remainder? 

Many  devices  may  be  used  for  fixing  the  facts.  A  large 
circle,  or  clock  dial,  is  drawn  on  the  board  with  ten  at  center 
and  numbers  from  0  to  10  written  within  the  circle.  A  plus 
sign  is  placed  outside  on  the  left  of  the  circle  and  an  equals 
sign  outside  to  right  of  circle.  Pupils  choose  sides  and 
combinations  forming  ten  are  given,  pupil  pointing  to 
numbers.  Game  is  played  in  the  same  manner,  using  the 
minus  sign  and  again  with  the  sign  of  division. 

At  another  time  a  large  square  made  with  colored  chalk 
is  placed  on  the  board.  Squares  are  marked  off  and  all 
combinations  with  which  the  children  are  familiar  are 
written  within  the  squares  with  white  chalk.  A  pupO 
takes  a  pointer,  closes  eyes,  and  those  at  their  seats  say: 

"Tick,  tack,  toe,  around  the  square  we  go; 
Hit  or  miss,  stop  at  this." 

Pupil  must  give  answer  to  problem  at  which  he  has  p>ointed. 

Pasteboard  cards  containing  facts  of  division,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  addition,  but  without  answers, 
are  passed,  each  pupil  receiving  several.  Pupils  rise  in 
order  and  read,  giving  results. 

"  Store  "  may  be  played.  Pennies  are  procured  and  each 
child  receives  ten  coppers.  They  are,  of  course,  returned 
to  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  exercise  and  further  drill  is 
obtained  by  the  accounting  of  money  spent  and  returned. 
Pictures  are  mounted  upon  cardboard  squares  and  priced, 
on  back,  from  one  to  ten  cents.  One  pupil  is  chosen 
store-keeper.  If  any  error  is  discovered  in  making  change 
he  relinquishes  his  place.  Flowers  are  cut  from  smi  cata- 
logues and  a  seed  sale  held.  Real  flowers  are  also  sold, 
and  the  last  Friday  of  the  month  pupils  may  bring  fruit 
and  donate  it  for  a  sale.  The  relation  of  nickel  and  dime 
is  taught  in  same  manner. 

For  finger  exercise  teach  Ten  Little  Rabbits  in  Folk- 
Lore  Primer  and  Ten  Little  Indian  Boys. 


A  New  Game 

Celia  Richmond 

It  was  a  rainy  recess  and  as  soon  as  Miss  Richmond  said, 
"Excused,"  there  was  a  crowd  of  little  ones  at  the  desks. 
**May  we  play  with  the  cards?"  asked  Lester.  Then 
came  a  chorus,  "Oh,  yes,  the  cards!" 

Soon  a  very  lively  game  was  begun  and  she  smiled  to 
herself  as  she  heard  them  calling,  "I  would  like  ten  minus 
three  that  leaves  seven.  Ethel  give  me  fifteen,  take  away 
eight,  that  leaves  seven.  Now  I  have  three  books!  I  guess 
Ethel  will  beat,"  and  etc. 

In  the  autumn,  they  had  known  none  of  the  "combina- 
tions" and  as  they  did  their  number  work,  to  her  horror 
she  saw  that  they  then  were  "counting  on  their  fingers." 

She  tried  several  plans  for  drill  work,  but  the  children 
did  not  easily  memorize  the  number  facts.  Suddenly  an 
idea  occured  to  her:  Make  a  number  game. 

She  cut  cards  2"  by  3i".  Then  from  old  calendars  she 
cut  plain  figures.  These  she  pasted  on  the  cards  putting 
on  die  signs  with  ink.  She  made  all  the  "45  combina- 
tions," then  the  inverse  forms.  The  addition  card  and  one 
with  the  inverse  form  make  a  book.    For  instance: 
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are  a  book.  The  child  having  the  7  +  3  card  thinks  — 
7  +  3  =  10;  I  need  10  —  7,  the  top  number,  which 
leaves  3.    Thus  they  mentally  do  two  examples. 

As  this  made  a  large  game  of  ninety  cards  it  was  divided 
into  two  packs  and  part  of  the  children  play  with  one  while 
the  rest  use  the  other  pack. 

The  pack  is  shuffled  and  the  one  who  deals  the  cards 
passes  them,  beginning  with  the  first  one  at  his  right,  until 
all  have  five.  The  one  who  deals  the  cards  calls*  for  what 
he  wants  first  from  any  one.  If  he  gets  what  he  calls  for 
he  continues  to  call  until  he  asks  for  something  which  the 
one  from  whom  he  calls  does  not  have,  then  draws  a  card 


from  the  pack.*  Then  the  next  one  to  the  right  calls. 
The  one  who  gets  the  most  books  **  beats." 

When  it  came  time  to  learn  the  "tables"  she  made  a 
similar  set  in  multiplication  and  division.  These  she 
made  of  colored  cardboard;  they  didn't  soil  so  easily,  and 
although  they  were  '^harder"  the  children  liked  them  best 
because  they  were  pretty. 

They  learned  the  facts  very  rapidly  and  many  days  every 
one  in  school  has  a  perfect  number  paper.  She  believes 
it  is  because  of  the  drill  of  the  games,  which  the  children 
like  better  than  the  senseless  games  they  sometimes  played, 
like*' tick-tack-toe." 


The  Mackintosh  Babies 


Music  by  E.  B.  B. 


^ 


::t 


-^ 


I 


^=^ 


1.  O,        we       are       the       wee       lit    -    tie     Mack  -  in  - 

2.  When  the    sun     hides    his       face     and       the      rain   clouds 


tosh       Ba  -  bies.  We're       all    dressed   in 
are       com  -  ing,    We       don't     care     one 


f! 


4- 


A' 


t-=} 


rub  -  ber    from  our  heads    to      our      feet.       We  don't  care 
bit  We     are  glad     for      the     rain.        We    get      in 


if        it         rains.         We     don't  mind   the 
to     our       rain-coats. We      hear     the   drops 
Chorus 


i 


m 


i^ 


s 


^ 


m 


weath  -  er.      We      play       in       the     snow    and     the     rain 
pat    -ter.     We       say       to       the      rain,  "Glad     to       see 


and     the     sleet      It's  not  "Rain,       rain, 
you 


gam." 


zt^. 


--t- 


^^ 


i 


ISZ 


go 


i^ 


a    -  way."      For      we         want  the        rain 


to 


gray,      To 


the 


ram 


we 


:?^ 


say,     **Come     a 


gam 


stay.        In     our     rain  -    coats 


oth^ed  b^A^Q:Q'QlC 


some 
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The  Teacher's  Treasure  Box  for  November 

Caroline  Griffin 
(Poems,  verses,  and  reproduction  stories,  new  and  old,  for  use  in  the  primary  grades,) 


How  THE  Sheep  Jump 

When  one  white  sheep  jumps  over  the  fence, 
Then  another  white  sheep  jumps  over  the  fence, 
And  another  white  sheep  jumps  over  the  fence, 
Till  all  the  white  sheep  are  over  the  fence. 

Tramp 

Tramp  is  a  large  tiger  cat. 

When  we  moved  into  the  house  where  we  live.  Tramp 
came  there  to  live  with  us. 

Tramp  just  walked  up  to  the  door  and  mewed  to  be  let 
in.  We  let  him  in  and  then  he  mewed  until  we  gave  him 
some  milk. 

Since  then,  Tramp  has  lived  at  our  house.  He  sleeps  in 
the  cellar  in  a  box  of  shavings.  He  eats  the  milk  and  the 
bits  of  meat  that  we  save  for  him. 

Sometimes  Tramp  helps  to  pay  for  his  board  by  catch- 
ing a  mouse.     Then  we  tell  him  he  is  a  good  cat. 

But  we  should  keep  him  even  if  he  did  not  catch  any 
mice.    He  is  a  beautiful  cat,  and  we  like  him  as  a  pet. 

We  call  our  cat  Tramp,  because  he  tramped  from  some- 
where and  came  to  our  house  to  live. 

The  Cow 

The  friendly  cow  all  red  and  white, 

I  love  with  all  my  heart; 
She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might. 

To  eat  with  apple  tart. 

She  wanders  lowing  here  and  there, 

And  yet  she  cannot  stray. 
All  in  the  pleasant  open  air. 

The  pleasant  light  of  day; 

And  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass, 

And  wet  with  all  the  showers. 
She  walks  among  the  meadow  grass 

And  eats  the  meadow  flowers. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


Daisy 
Daisy  is  our  cow.    She  is  brown  and  white, 
gentle   and   kind. 

Father  milks  Daisy  every  morning  and  night. 


She  is 


We  all  like  to  drink  milk.  Baby  eats  nothing  but  milk. 
Mother  makes  butter.  We  eat  the  butter  on  our  bread. 
We  all  like  Daisy  very  much.    Daisy  likes  us,  too. 

The  Barnyard 
I  have  a  rooster. 

My  rooster  loves  me, 
I  feed  my  rooster 
On  toast  and  tea, 
My  little  rooster  goes  *' Cock-a-doodle-doo.*' 

I  have  a  hen, 

My  hen  loves  me, 
I  feed  my  hen 
On  toast  and  tea, 
My  little  hen  goes  "Cluck,  cluck,  cluck," 
My  little  rooster  goes  "Cock-a-doodle-doo." 

I  have  a  duck, 

My  duck  loves  me, 
I  feed  my  duck 
On  toast  and  tea. 
My  little  duck  goes  "Quack,  quack,  quack," 
My  little  hen  goes  "Cluck,  cluck,  cluck," 
My  little  rooster  goes  "Cock-a-doodle-doo." 

I  have  a  turkey, 

My  turkey  loves  me, 
I  feed  my  turkey 
On  toast  and  tea. 
My  little  turkey  goes  "  Gobble,  gobble,  gobble," 
My  little  duck  goes  "Quack,  quack,  quack," 
My  little  hen  goes  "Cluck,  cluck,  cluck," 
My  little  rooster  goes  "Cock-a-doodle-doo." 

I  have  a  lamb, 

My  lamb  loves  me, 
I  feed  my  lamb, 
On  toast  and  tea, 
My  little  lamb  goes  "Baa,  baa,  baa," 
My  little  turkey  goes  "  Gobble,  gobble,  gobble," 
My  little  duck  goes  "Quack,  quack,  quack," 
My  little  hen  goes  "Cluck,  cluck,  chick," 
My  little  rooster  £;oes  "Cock%-doodle-doo." 
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The  King  and  the  Coffee 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  king  who  was  very  stern 
and  harsh. 

The  king  liked  to  have  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  taken  to  his 
bedside  every  morning  before  he  dressed. 

Every  morning  the  servant  who  brought  the  cup  of  hot 
coffee  to  the  king  spilled  some  from  the  cup  into  the  saucer. 

This  made  the  king  very  angry.  At  last  he  said  that  if 
the  coffee  were  spilled  again  the  servant  should  be  punished. 

The  very  next  morning  the  coffee  was  spilled.  The 
servant  was  punished  and  he  left  the  palace  forever. 

The  next  morning  another  servant  carried  the  cup  of  hot 
coffee  to  the  king's  bedside.  Again  the  coffee  was  spilled. 
The  servant  was  punished,  and  he -left  the  palace  forever. 

So  it  went  on,  every  morning,  until  all  the  servants 
had  tried.  Each  time  the  coffee  was  spilled,  the  servant 
was  punished  and  left  the  palace  forever. 

At  last  there  were  no  servants  in  the  palace,  and  it  began 
to  look  as  if  the  king  would  have  to  get  his  own  coffee,  or 
go  without. 

So  the  king  had  word  spread  throughout  the  kingdom 
that  he  wanted  servants.  He  wanted  servants  who  could 
carry  a  cup  of  coffee  without  spilling  any  into  the  saucer. 

One  man  after  another  came  to  the  palace.  Each  one 
tried  to  carry  the  cup  of  coffee.  Each  time  the  coffee  was 
spilled.  Each  time  the  servant  was  pimished  and  left  the 
palace  forever. 

At  last  one  man  came  to  the  king  and  said  he  knew  he 
could  carry  a  cup  of  coffee  without  spilling  any  into  then 
saucer.  The  king  told  him  that  if  the  coffee  were  spilled 
he  would  be  punished.  The  man  said  he  was  not  afraid. 
The  coffee  would  not  be  spilled. 

The  next  morning  the  king  was  so  curious  to  see  what 
would  happen  that  he  ordered  his  coffee  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual. 

The  man  walked  in,  carrying  the  cup  in  one  hand,  and 
the  saucer  in  the  other.  He  set  the  saucer  down  first, 
and  then  the  cup.  Of  course  the  coffee  was  not  spilled 
into  the  saucer. 

The  king  was  so  pleased  that  he  said  the  clever  servant 
should  have  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Lillian,  for  a  wife. 

So  the  servant  married  the  Princess  Lillian,  and  the  two 
lived  in  the  palace  ever  after. 

Bread 

How  do  we  get  our  bread? 

Mother  makes  it. 
How  does  mother  make  it? 

She  makes  it  of  flour? 
Where  does  she  get  the  flour? 

The  grocer  sells  it. 
Where  does  the  grocer  get  it? 

He  buys  it  from  the  miller. 
Where  does  the  miller  get  it? 

He  grinds  it  from  the  wheat. 
Where  does  he  get  the  wheat? 

He  buys  it  from  the  farmer. 
Where  does  the  farmer  get  it? 

It  grows  on  his  land. 

An  Apple 

If  we  cut  an  apple  in  two,  we  have  two  halves. 
If  we  cut  a  half  in  two,  we  have  two  quarters. 
How  many  halves  in  an  apple? 
How  many  quarters  in  an  apple? 
Can  you  find  the  star  in  an  apple? 
How  many  points  in  an  apple  star? 

Down  in  our  cellar  we  have  a  barrel.  In  the  barrel  there 
is  something  good  to  eat.    It  is  round.    It  is  red. 

Inside  it  is  white.  Inside  the  white  there  are  eight  little 
brown   seeds. 

What  have  we  in  the  cellar  in  a  barrel? 


A  Recife 
My  lad,  who  sits  at  breakfast 

With  forehead  in  a  xrown 
Because  the  chop  is  imder-done 

And  the  fritter  over-brown, 

Just  leave  your  dainty  mincing 

And  take,  to  mend  your  fare, 
A  slice  of  golden  sunshine 

And  a  cup  of  morning  air. 

And  when  you  have  eaten  and  drunken. 

If  you  want  a  little  run. 
Throw  off  your  heavy  jacket 
And  take  an  uphill  run. 

And  with  the  one  and  the  other 

You  will  be  so  strong  and  gay, 
That  work  will  be  only  a  pleasure 

Through  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

And  when  it  is  time  for  supper 

Your  bread  and  milk  will  be 
As  sweet  as  a  comb  of  honey; 

Will  you  try  my  recipe? 

—  Alice  Cory 

Beautiful  Grandmamma 
Grandmamma  sits  in  her  quaint  arm-chair  — 
Never  was  lady  more  sweet  and  fair. 
Her  gray  locks  ripple  like  silver  shells; 
And  her  brow  its  own  story  tells 
Of  a  gentle  life,  a  peaceful  even, 
A  trust  in  God,  and  a  hope  in  heaven. 

Little  girl  May  sits  rocking  away 

In  her  low  seat  like  some  winsome  fay, 

Two  doll  babies  her  kisses  share. 

And  another  one  lies  by  the  side  of  her  chair. 

May  Is  as  fair  as  the  morning  dew; 

Cheeks  of  roses,  and  ribbons  of  blue. 

"Say,  grandmanuna,"  says  the  pretty  elf, 
"Tell  me  a  story  about  yoiu-self. 

When  you  were  little,  what  did  you  play? 

Were  you  good  or  naughty  the  whole  long  day? 

Was  it  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  ago? 

And  what  makes  your  soft  hair  as  white  as  snow? 

"Did  you  have  a  mamma  to  hug  and  kiss? 
And  a  dolly  like  this,  and  this,  and  this? 
Did  you  have  a  pussy  like  my  little  Kate? 
Did  you  go  to  bed  when  the  clock  struck  eight? 
Did  you  have  long  curls,  and  beads  like  mine? 
And  a  new  silk  apron  with  ribbons  fine?  '* 

Grandmamma  smiled  at  the  little  maid, 
And,  laying  aside  her  knitting,  she  said, 
'Go  to  my  desk,  and  a  red  box  you*ll  see; 
Carefully  lift  it  and  bring  it  to  me." 
So  May  put  her  dollies  away,  and  ran, 
Saying,  "1*11  be  careful  as  ever  I  can." 

Then  grandmamma  opened  the  box,  and  lo! 
A  beautiful  child,  with  throat  like  snow; 
Lip  just  tinted  like  pink  shell  rare; 
Eyes  of  hazel,  and  golden  hair; 
Hands  all  dimpled,  and  teeth  like  pearls  — 
Fairest  and  sweetest  of  little  girls. 

"OhI  who  is  it?"  cried  winsome  May; 
"How  I  do  wish  she  were  here  to-day! 

Wouldn't  I  love  her  like  everything? 

Wouldn't  I  with  her  frolic  and  sing? 

Say,  dear  grandmamma,  who  can  she  be?"  T 

"Dariing,"  said  grandmamma,  "I  was  sheJfOOQlC 
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May  looked  long  at  the  dimpled  grace, 

And  then  at  the  saint-like  fair  old  face. 
'"How  funny!"  she  cried,  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss, 
^'To  have  such  a  dear  little  grandma  as  this; 

Still,"  she  added,  with  smiling  zest, 
"I  think,  dear  grandma,  I  like  you  best" 

So  May  climbed  up  on  the  silken  knee. 
And  grandmamma  told  her  history  — 
What  plays  she  played,  what  toys  she  had; 
How  at  tmies  she  was  naughty,  or  good,  or  sad. 
•**But  the  best  thing  you  did,"  said  May,  "don't  you  see? 
Was  to  grow  a  beautiful  grandma  for  me. 

—  Selected 

We  Thank  Thee 

For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet; 
For  tender  grass,  so  fresh,  so  sweet; 
For  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee; 


For  all  things  fair  we  hei^r  or  see  — 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee! 

For  blue  of  stream  and  blue  of  sky; 
For  pleasant  shade  of  branches  high; 
For  fragant  air  and  cooling  breeze; 
For  beauty  of  the  blooming  trees  — 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee! 

For  mother-love  and  father-care. 
For  brothers  strong  and  sisters  fair; 
For  love  at  home  and  school  each  day; 
For  guidance,  lest  we  go  astray  — 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee! 

For  thy  dear,  everlasting  arms. 
That  bear  us  o'er  all  ills  and  harms; 
For  blessed  words  of  long  ago. 
That  help  us  now  thy  will  to  know  — 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee! — Selected 


Hiawatha  Poster 


Bess  B.  Cleaveland 


If  the  children  have  not  already  studied  the 
poems,  tell  them  how 

.    •     .     "the   little   Hiawatha, 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 

Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 

Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid,"  etc. 


For  the  poster  use: 

Background,  light  brown. 
Foreground,    darker    brown. 
Hiawatha,  dark  brown. 
Moon  (or  sun)  orange. 
•  Squirrel,  black. 

Rabbit,  white,     r^  d-\r\r\}/> 
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The  Cat 

Ruth  O.  Dyer 

IT  was  in  the  winter  when  most  of  the  birds  had  gone 
South  and  the  little  worms  and  insects  had  crawled 
into  their  winter  quarters,  that  Mary's  little  white 
cat  followed  her  to  school. 

"  Just  the  thing/'  said  Miss  White.  "  We  wiU  let  Mary's 
kitty  spend  the  afternoon  with  us  and  when  nature  study 
time  comes,  we  will  let  kitty  tell  us  her  story." 

So  the  white  kitten  washed  her  face  over  on  the  window- 
sill  and  played  aroimd  over  the  floor,  first  running  after 
her  tail  and  chasing  a  fly  which  lighted  a  few  inches  awav, 
and  then  playfully  flew  just  out  of  her  reach.  So  it  did 
not  seem  long  to  her  before  nature  study  time  came  and  the 
children  gathered  aroimd  Miss  White.  They  all  sat  in 
their  little  kindergarten  chairs  and  Miss  White  sat  in  the 
ring,  too,  with  the  kitten  on  her  lap. 

"If  we  make  her  nice  and  comfortable,"  she  said,  "per- 
haps she  will  be  willing  to  tell  us  her  story  and  just  as  soon 
as  she  is  ready  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  she  means  to 
say.  See,  she  is  getting  ready  now.  I  know  it  because 
she  is  purring  so  softly." 

I  am  just  one  year  old.^  Day  before  yesterday  was  my 
birthday.  I  remember  quite  well  the  morning  I  was  bom. 
There  were  four  of  us,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  The  two 
boys  were  given  to  a  man  who  keeps  a  large  feed  store. 
He  wanted  them  to  help  him  keep  the  rats  and  mice  away. 
My  sister  was  sent  away  to  another  city  where  a  little  girl 
lived  who  wanted  a  cat  very  much,  and  I  was  left  right  at 
home.       ( 

Of  course  they  were  not  all  sent  away  as  soon  as  they 
were  bom.  Oh,  noj  We  were  all  allowed  to  stay  with 
our  mother  for  some  time.  It  took  us  about  nine  days  to 
get  our  eyes  open,  for  you  know  little  kittens  cannot  see 
when  they  are  first  born. 

Soon  after  my  brothers  and  sisters  were  taken  from  me 
my  mother  was  killed  by  a  grocery  cart.  It  ran  right  over 
her  one  morning  when  she  was  crossing  the  street.  So 
ever  since  that  I  have  been  left  alone. 

I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  know  something  about  me 
which  you  haven't  known  all  the  time. 

Look  at  my  tongue.  Do  you  see  how  rough  it  is?  If 
you  will  look  very  closely  you  will  see  what  makes  it  rough. 
All  over  my  tongue  are  little  cells  whose  walls  are  very 
thin  membrane.  When  I  lap 
up  the  milk  these  little  cells 
fill  and  I  can  carry  a  great  deal 
of  milk  from  the  saucer  to  my 
mouth.  That  is  why  my  saucer 
of  milk  disappears  so  rapidly. 

When  my  tongue  is  dry  and 
I  lick  your  hand,  you  can  feel 
all  these  little  cells  and  they 
make    my    tongue    feel    very 


ture,  for  my  whiskers  are  just  as  long  as  I  am  broad  in 
the  widest  part  of  my  body.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  carry 
a  measuring  stick  around  with  you. 

I  can  smell  a  mouse  a  long  way  oflF,  for  I  have  very  acute 
organs  of  smell.  My  eyes  are  interesting,  too.  I  can  see 
well  in  the  dark.  This  is  quite  necessary,  you  know,  for 
my  business  is  catching  rats  and  mice,  and  th^  do  most  of 
their  foraging  at  night. 

In  the  day  time  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  light,  my 
eyes  look  green  to  you  because  you  see  only  the  green 
part  and  the  pupil  is  only  a  little  dark  slit,  but  at  night, 
or  when  there  is  very  Uttle  light,  the  pupil  gets  larger 
and  very  little  of  the  green  is  seen.  It  is  this  power  of 
enlarging  the  pupil  which  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  see 
at  night. 

They  tell  me  the  cat  family  was  not  always  tame.  In- 
deed, I  have  some  cousins,  the  tigers  and  Uie  wild  cats, 
who  are  still  in  a  wild  state. 

I  have  some  relics  of  the  days  when  my  family  were 
wild.  See  my  sharp  claws.  I  keep  them  in  a  fine  sheath, 
and  when  I  am  in  a  happy  mood  I  do  not  use  them,  but  if 
you  make  me  cross  out  come  my  claws,  and,  as  I  keep  them 
very  sharp,  I  can  do  great  d^amage  with  them.  Your 
mother  sharpens  her  knives  by  passing  the  blade  over  a 
whet-stone.  I  use  the  bark  of  a  tree  for  my  whet-stone. 
You  can  often  see  me  sticking  my  claws  in  and  drawing 
them  out.    This  makes  them  very,  very  sharp. 

I  have  another  use  for  my  claws  too,  for  I  often  have 
need  to  climb  trees.  I  have  a  great  many  enemies  in  the 
dog  family.  When  a  dog  chases  me  I  run  to  a  tree  and, 
unsheathing  my  sharp  curved  claws,  I  stick  them  in  the 
bark  and,  holding  fast  with  my  hind  feet,  I  go  quickly  out 
of  his  reach. 

As  often  as  you  have  played  with  me  and  had  me  in 
your  arms,  I  dare  say  you  cannot  tell  me  how  many  toes 
I  have  on  my  feet.  I  have  five  toes  on  my  front  feet  and 
only  four  on  my  hind  feet. 

My  teeth  are  very  sharp;  indeed,  I  can  tear  a  little 
mouse  in  shreds  in  a  minute  and  I  can  make  a  tough  piece 
of  meat  as  fine  as  sawdust.  See  my  nice  thick  coat  of 
soft  fur.  It  keeps  me  Warm  in  the  winter  and  when  spring 
comes  I  shed  some  of  it,  so  I  shall  not  be  so  warm  during 
the  hot  summer  days. 

My  fur  all  grows  one  way  and  I  do  not  like  to  have  you 
rub  it  the  wrong  way,  for  I  am  very  careful  about  my  dress. 

I  am  very  neat,  too.    You  can  see  me  wash  my  face  very 


rough. 

See    my 
whiskers! 
smell  with 


nice,  long,  silky 
Some  people  say  I 
them,  but  that  is 
not  what  I  use  them  for.  They 
are  very  useful  though.  These 
whiskers  are  very  sensitive.  I 
can  feel  it  if  you  just  lightly 
touch  them  with  a  hair. 

When  a  mouse  runs  down  a 
hole  I  always  want  to  run  after 
him,  but  if  I  put  my  head  in 
the  hole  and  find  it  is  not  wide 
enough  to  allow  me  to  go 
through  without  touching  my 
whiskers  on  the  sides  I  know 
it  is  not  best  for  me  to  ven- 
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For  the  Blackboard 


often  during  the  day.  I  wet  my  .paw  with  my  tongue, 
then  rub  it  all  over  my  face.  Then  I  moisten  my  paw 
again.  The  little  rough  hooks  on  my  tongue  take  all  the 
dirt  from  my  paw. 

Mv  sense  of  hearing  is  just  as  acute  as  my  sense  of 
smell.  When  I  hear  a  sound  I  raise  my  ears  so  the  sound 
can  go  easily  into  my  ear  drum  and  when  I  find  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  sound  comes  and  know  it  is  a  mouse, 
away  I  dart  after  it. 

I  am  hungry  now.  Just  excuse  me  a  minute,  while  I 
jump  down  and  catch  that  fly.  Did  you  see  how  quickly 
I  did  that?  Did  you  notice  how  quickly  I  moved?  It 
was  possible  for  me  to  move  without  noise  because  the 
bottoms  of  my  feet  are  covered  with  thick  skin,  and  I 
have  a  great  many  soft  pads  all  over  this  thick  skin. 

Now  I  am  sleepy  and  I  must  take  a  nap.  I  will  pun- 
softly  to  myself  and  push  my  daws  in  and  out  until  I  put 
myself  to  sleep.    Good-night. 

Stories  and  Books  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
Nature  Study  Lesson  on  the  Cat 

Cat  Stories  —  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas  —  Edited  by  M. 
B.  Carter. 

Some  Useful  Animals  —  Monteith. 

Autobiography  of  a  Cat  —  Violet  Hunt. 

Dick  Whittington  and  His  Cat. 

Puss  In  Boots. 

The  Cat  and  the  Fox  —  jEsop's  Fables. 

The  Cat  and  Mice  —  jEsop's  Fables. 

The  Cat  and  Monkey  — ^op's  Fables. 

Snowball  —  Little   Folk's  L^Lud  —  Bigham. 

Hen  and  Csit  —  .£sop's  Fables. 

Sparrow  and  Cat  —  jEsop^s  Fables. 

Venus  and  Cat  —  jEsop^s  Fables. 


Young  Mouse,  Cock  and  Cat — Msop's  Fables. 

In  the  Child's  World  — £mt/i«  Poulsson. 

Flora  and  Her  Cat — Stories  of  Humble  Friends 
— Katharine  Pyle. 

What  Became  of  the  ELittens — Stories  of 
Humble  Friends  —  Katharine  Pyle. 

The  Cat  and  the  Parrot— How  to  Tell  Stories 
to  Children  —  Bryant. 

The  Topsy  Stories  —  A  Kindergarten  Story 
Book — Jane  L.  Hoxie. 

Poems  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
Nature  Study  Lesson  on  the  Cat 

I  Love  Little  Pussy  —  Jane  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Pussy's  Dinner — Poulsson*s  Finger  Plays. 

The  Dandy  Cat  —  In  My  Nursery  —  Laura  E. 
Richards. 

The  Cat's  Explanation  —  Stories  in  Season — 
Marian  George. 

Pussy's  Class  —  Rhymes  and  Jingles — Mary 
Mapes  Dodge. 

Pussy  and  Doggie — Rhymes  and  Jingles — Mary 
Mapes  Dodge. 

I  Gave  My  Puss  a  Macaroon  —  Rhjrmes  and 
Jingles — Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 


Five   Pussies 

(Finger  Play) 
Marian  Baer 

Five  little  Pussies 

Saw  a  big,  round  plate, 
With  the  nicest  bread  and  milk  on  it 

That  Pussies  ever  ate. 

Said  the  first  little  Pussy, 
^; What  good  milk  I  see!" 

Said  the  second  little  Pussy, 
^^I'm  as  hungry  as  can  bel" 

Said  the  third  little  Pussy, 
"Oh,  hurry,  brother  dear!" 

Said  the  fourth  little  Pussy, 
"I'm  coming,  never  fear  I" 

Said  the  fifth  little  Pussy, 

"Mew,  mew,  mew, 
I  guess  if  all  the  others  go 

"I'd  best  go  too." 


Seasonable  Thoughts 

Beatrice  Webster 

Here  are  some  thoughts  which  it  is  well  worth  while 
for  the  teacher  to  bear  in  mind  during  her  year's  work: 

In  judging  the  child's  deeds  be  careful  to  study  his 
motives. 

I  must  make  the  best  use  that  I  can  of  the  tools  and 
materials  which  I  find  in  my  hand.  —  George  Eliot 

In  life's  small   things 
Be  resolute,  to  keep  thy  muscles  trained. 
Knowest  thou  when  Fate  thy  measure  takes. 
Or  when  she'll  say  to  thee 
"I  find  thee  worthy, 
Do  this  deed  for  me"?—/.  R.  LoweU 

And  I  for  one  would  much  rather, 

Could  I  merit  so  sweet  a  thing, 
Be  the  poet  of  little  children^^  j 

Than  theJaurea,^§n^e3j^OOgle 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 

The  Victor  0>mpany  presents^a  new  instrument 
exclusively  for  the  schools. 

Designed  and  manufac- 
tured expressly  to  meet 
every  requirement  of 
school  use*  This  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  Victor  and 
Victrola,  which  we  feel 
sure  will  receive  the  full 
approval  of  every  teacher 
and  supervisor  of  music« 

It  has  been  positively  proven 
that  the  study  and  appreciation 
of  music,  folk  dancing,  physical 
culture  drills,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all 
immensely  facilitated  and  made 
practical  by  the  Victor  and  Victor 
Records. 

The  course  of  study  embodied 
in  the  book,  **  What  We  Hear  in 
Music'',  is  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive laboratory  work  in 
music  history  and  appreciation. 
It  is  being  rapidly  adopted  by 
high  schools,  universities,  col- 
leges, conservatories,  and  other 
institutions  everywhere,  as  a  basis 
for  music  study.  For  the  first 
time  you  may  now  teach  music 
with  the  real  music  itself. 

The  Victor  XXV 
$60  special  quotation  to  schools  only 

Quartered  oak  cabinet,  40^  in.  high,  18>^  in.  wide,  23^  in.  deep.  12-inch 
turntable.  Nickel-plated  Exhibition  Sound  Box.  Victor  tapering  tone  arm 
and  * 'goose  neck  sound-box  tube,  brake,  speed  regulator  and  indicator. 
Extra  heavy  double  spring,  spiral  drive  motor  (can  be  wound  while  playing). 
Equipped  with  removable  No.  31  Victor  oak  horn. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  in  the  world  to  send  this  special  School 
Victor  to  your  school  for  a  thorough  trial, 
or  write  to  us  and  we  will   answer  your 
every  question  and  arrange  all  the  details  of 
a  trial  for  you. 

Public  School  Educatioiial  Doparlmeot 

Victor  Talking   Machine  Co» 
Camden,  N.  J. 


TIm  Victor  XXV  doMd 


With  horn  removed  and  se- 
curely locked  to  protect  from 
dust  and  promiscuous  use  by 
irresponsible  people. 


— digitized  b 
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HELPING 
ONE  /INOTHER 


How  to  Make  the  Thanksgiving  Story 
Interesting 

First,  look  over  your  old  November  Primary  Education 
papers,  and  read  all  the  articles  you  can  find  about  the 
Pilgrims  to  the  children.  In  the  story-telling  hour  let 
the  children  repeat  any  of  the  facts  as  they  remember 
them. 

Then  we  prepared  to  write  our  booklet  of  the  "Story 
of  Thanksgiving."  We  used  the  large,  white  punched 
paper  and  copied  from  the  board  the  first  sheet,  which  we 
called  "England,"  and  illustrated  with  three  yellow  crowns 
which  each  child  cut  out  with  his  pattern.  The  titles 
of  the  next  pages  were  as  follows:  2,  Holland;  3,  On  Their 
Way;  4,  They  Arrive;  5,  America;  6,  Thanksgiving;  and 
were  like  the  following: 


The  Story  of  Thanksgiving 

Long  ago  in  England,  there  lived  a  cruel  king. 
He  thought  every  one  should  go  to  the  same  church  that 
he  did. 
The  Pilgrims  wished  to  worship  God  as  they  chose. 
So  they  left  England. 


Holland 

First  they  went  to  Holland.  Dutch  people  live  here. 
They  build  dikes  to  keep  the  water  away  from  the  land. 

They  wear  wooden  shoes.  They  were  good  to  the  Pil- 
grims. 

But  the  Pilgrims  wanted  a  land  of  their  own. 

So  they  Ifeft  Holland. 

On  Their  Way 

The  Pilgrims  came  in  a 
ship. 

It  was  the  Mayflower, 

The  waves  were  high  and 
rough. 

One  day  they  saw  some 
birds. 

They  Arrive 

Soon  they  saw  land. 
It  was  America. 
They  came  into  a  bay. 
They  saw  a  large  rock. 


They  called  it  Plymouth  Rock. 
Here  they  landed  in  1620. 

America 

It  was  Winter  and  the  ground  was 
white  with  snow. 

The  men  cut  down  trees  and  bilt 
(built)  houses. 

The  Indians  were  good  to  the  Pil- 
grims. 

They  taught  the  Pilgrims  how  to  fish 
and  hunt  and  plant  com. 


^^ 


Thanksgiving 
The  Pilgrims  felt  very  thankful. 
So  they  had  a  Thanksgiving  Day  to  thajik  God  for  all 
his  goodness. 
They  invited  Samoset  and  all  the  Indians  to  dinner. 

By  this  time  the  children  had  become  so  imbued  with  the 
story,  that  they  were  ready  to  write  their  last  page,  which 
was  their  own  version  of  "The  Thanksgiving  Story"  and 
written  without  any  help.  All  those  who  had  good 
stories  were  given  a  picture  of  the  "  Pilgrims  going  ^ 
Church,"  to  paste  upon  them.  These  were  taken  from  the 
Primary  Education. 

For  seat  work  each  child  was  given  seven  sheets  of  brown 
paper  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  Plymouth  Rock  and  tied  to- 
gether with  colored  worsted.  These  they  were  allowed  to 
make  into  a  Thanksgiving  booklet  either  by  use  of  thdr 
colored  crayons  or  by  pasting  upon  the  sheet  any  pictures 
{Continued  on  page  682) 
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Teaching    Little    People    Their    Letters    and 
Phonics 

I  take  a  large  copy  of  "The  Dutch  Cleanser  Girl." 

This  I  hektograph,  making  enough  copies  for  each  child. 
I  place  in  front  of  the  children  a  colored  copy,  and  they  are 
shown  how  to  color  the  dress  blue,  the  ^hoes  and  cap  red, 
leaving  the  stockings  and  apron  white. 

On  each  apron,  I  write  a  letter.  Each  child  gets  a  differ- 
ent letter,  and  this  letter  is  to  be  the  name  of  his  doll. 

I  then  teach  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  taking  a  few  each 
day,  as  quickly  as  the  children  have  the  ability  to  grasp 
them. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  each  child  learns  the  name 
of  his  doll.    Then  I  call  the  names  of  the  dolls  quickly. 

As  the  name  is  called,  each  child  having  a  doll  of  that 
name  brings  it  out  to  me  and  tells  me  its  name. 

In  this  way,  the  other  children  soon  learn  the  names 
of  their  playmates*  dolls,  as  readily  as  they  learn  the  names 
of  their  playmates  when  the  roll  is  called. 

The  children  enjoy  this  very  much  and  it  is  a  great  help. 

Ella  B.  Burkett 


Pony  Game 

Number  Device 


When  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary  and  those  dull  uninter- 
ested children  seem  more  restless  than  ever,  try  this  little 
number  game  which  will  m^ke  the  sunshine  come  into 
the  faces  of  your  tiny  pupils  and  enable  them  to  grapple 
some  hard  number  facts,  and  fix  them  in  mind.  Have 
prepared  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  card  board  with  num- 
ber combinations  thus:  7  +  9  on  one,  20  —  3,  16  —  4, 
etc.,  each  card  different,  which  is  the  ticket  to  the  show. 

**A"  class  stands,  distributes  tickets,  one  card  to  each. 
A  chair  and  yard  stick  make  a  convenient  gate.  Each 
child,  to  enter  gate,  must  recite  the  correct  combination. 
As  a  child  enters  the  gate  he  takes  his  seat  in  class  to 
see  the  show.  Class  **B''  may  act  as  the  trained  ponies. 
Then  the  show  begins. 

"'Dapple  Gray,'  step  forward  and  tell  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  how  many  6  +  8  are."  Tonuny  Can't  (other- 
wise an  obstinate  sullen  miscalculator)  will  paw  the  floor 
14  times  in  his  impersonation  of  "  Dapple  Gray,"  the  trained 
circus  pony. 

"Black  Beauty"  is  next  called  for  a  more  difficult  num- 
ber combination,  and  she  paws  the  floor  in  true  pony 
fashion  for  the  correct  answer. 

Other  ponies  are  impersonated  in  similar  manner,  always 
giving  the  combinations  with  which  little  ones  have  the 
most  difficulty.  Vary  the  game  by  having  large  cards 
with  nimibers  plainly  visible. 


18 

24 

9 

17 

These  are  put  on  the  blackboard  rest  or  some  convenient 
place,  where  they  will  stand  imsupported  and  be  visible 
to  all. 

Another  pony  is  introduced  with  a  little  circus  speech. 
"Now  *Maud  Muller,'  show  the  ladies  how  much  is 
6  X  3."  Carrie  Ne'erdowell  obediently  trots  up  to  card  18 
and  puts  her  head  and  nose  on  it  like  a  true  circus  pony. 
"Now  show  us  8  X  2,''  and  she  deliberately  thinks  up  the 
answer  and  never  gives  the  incorrect  solution,  for  is  she 
not  a  trained  trick  pony  who  never  makes  mistakes? 

The  game  may  proceed  indefinitely,  to  the  delight  of 
both  actors  and  spectators,  though  its  success  depends  on 
the  teacher.  The  better  ring  master  he  is,  the  more  vital 
and  enthusiastic  his  audience.  Each  little  pony  must  be 
introduced  and  let  him  or  her  acknowledge  the  introduc- 
tion by  a  shake  of  the  head. 

This  little  game  is  very  valuable  from  a  psychological 
standpoint,  as  it  is  not  only  restful  but  trains  in  power 
of  concentration  and  correct  habits  of  accuracy. 

Hattie  Neubrik 


i  3^     DECORATED    -" 


CREPE 
PAPERS 


are  invaiuable  in  the  ^"^^  ^ 

school-room,- a  boon  "^^fc  ^ 

to  progressive  iLii^    £ 

teachers 


THEY  possess  ed- 
ucational value  in 

beauty  of  color  and  out- 
line,  inspire  creative  ef* 
fort  in  cut-out  work  and 
applique  designing  and 
lend  themselves  to  ar- 
tistic school -room  de- 
coration for  every*  spec- 
ial occasion  throughout 
the  year* 

Book,  "Art  and  Decor 
ation/'  contains  many 
helpful  suggestions  in 
paper  work  with  full 
'directions,  also  gives 
numbers  and  prices  of 
all  merchandise.  Sent 
to  any  teacher  upon 
receipt  of  ten  cent$- 


K.   .. /Iff  -_  THE   TA*1    MAKK^ft  W^Jl      ^ 


Chicu^fi  St.  r^uis 
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(ConUnuedfram  page  680)  * 

they  could  find  appropriate.  These  could  be  handed  in, 
whenever  they  were  finished,  but  must  be  done  before  the 
end  of  the  week.  One  of  the  good  ones  was  tied  with 
brown  worsted  and  so  his  first  sheet  had  a  margin  of  brown 
around  the  edge,  while  within  was  printed  in  brown, 
^^Thanksgiving  1620." 

His  next  sheet  had  a  very  respectable  church  of  England 
done  with  crayolas.  Then  came  a  Holland  scene  with  a 
windmill.  Next  an  Indian  scene,  which  idea  I  could  see 
was  borrowed  from  a  drawing  lesson  we  had  had  on  the 
Indians.  The  next  contained  small  pictures  of  vegetables 
which  he  had  cut  out  and  pasted  on,  and  the  following 
paper  was  the  picture  of  a  turkey  also  pasted  on,  and  above 
it  was  printed  the  word  Thanksgiving.  Then  on  the  last 
sheet  was  drawn  with  crayola  the  outline  of  a  cooked  turkey 


in  brown,  on  a  black  dish,  all  ready  to  serve  upon  the  dining 
table.    Many  of  the  other  books  were  interesting  too. 

Then  we  dramatized  the  poem,  "Over  the  river  and 
Through  the  Wood,"  by  use  of  the  number  table  as  a  sleigh, 
chairs  and  a  pair  of  reins ;  and  on  the  last  day  before  Thanks- 
giving we  played  a  game  called  the  "Thanksgiving  Dinner," 
where  each  row  was  named  a  certain  vegetable,  so  that  the 
children  would  rise  and  clap  their  hands  as  the  Teacher 
told  the  story  and.  mentioned  the  vegetable  by  which  his 
row  was  called,  and  we  also  told  stories  of  what  we  had  to 
make  us  thankful. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  many  months  afterward, 
when  the  children  chose  their  story  to  tell  before  the  school, 
it  was  often  the  one  of  the  First  Thanksgiving  which  we 
he^rd. 

Beatrice  Webster 


Around  the  Year 


III 


Alice  E.  Allen 


Fan  and  I 


The  Month  of  Thanksgiving 


A  little  bit  of  patience  oft  makes  the  sunshine  come; 

A  little  bit  of  love  makes  a  very  happy  home; 

A  little  bit  of  hope  makes  a  rainy  day  look  gay; 

And  a  little  bit  of  charity  makes  glad  a  weary  way! — Selected 

A  line  of  the  above  may  be  given  each  week  of  the  month  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  little  songs,  mottos,  and  verses.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  verses  of  the  "Morning  Song"  form  a  complete  whole — the 
music  for  which  is  "  Cliristmas,"  a  well-known  hymn-tune,  foimd  in  all 
Hymnals. 

Begin  Early 

So  many  things  I  can't  even  remember  — 
Beautiful  things  to  be  thankful  about  — 

I'll  begin  my  Thanksgiving  the  first  of  November, 
And  say  it  each  day  till  the  month  is  out! 

First  Week 

**A  little  bit  of  patience  oft  makes  the  sunshine  come.'* 
Subject  —  Show  thankfulness  by  being  patient. 

Morning  Song 

("Air    "Christmas") 
How  can  I  show  a  thankful  heart 

When  everything  goes  wrong? 
I  can  be  patient  for  awhile 

And  sing  a  little  song, 

And  sing  a  little  song! 

A  Rule  for  Patience 
I  meant  to  be  patient  this  morning  at  home, 

With  everyone's  plans  upside  down, 
Rain  and  wind  everywherie,  no  sun  in  the  sky. 

But  clouds  instead,  black  as  a  frown. 

But  I  read  in  my  book  and  dressed  my  big  doll,         ^ 

And  told  her  a  story  about 
That  first  Thank  You  Day,  and  before  I  had  time 

To  be  patient,  the  sun  had  come  out! 

And  dear  Mother  said,  when  I  told  her  the  whole  — 
She's  always  quite  right,  don't  you  doubt  it  — 
**  Here's  the  best  rule  for  patience  that  ever  I've  found, 
Be  Glad  and  Forget  all  about  it!  " 

Second  Week 

*^  A  little  bit  of  love  makes  a  very  happy  home." 
Subject  —  Show  thankfulness  by  being  kind. 

Morning  Song 
I  can  be  kind  to  every  one  — 
You're  very  sure  to  find,  ^ 

If  you  but  lOve  and  lovd  enough, 
You  can't  help  being  kind  — 
You  can't  help  being  kind! 


We  put  a  little  sign,  **Our  Home," 
My  sister  Fan  and  I, 
'     Above  a  comer  of  the  porch, 
All  sheltered  warm  and  dry. 

We  took  out  tables,  dishes,  chairs, 

And  asked  our  cousins  three 
To  come  and  eat  fresh  apple-tarts 

And  drink  Thanksgiving  Tea. 

But  something  dreadful  happened  then  — 

We  quarreled  —  Fan  and  II 
About  the  sugar  and  the  cream  — 

I  really  don't  know  why. 

Our  voices  both  so  angry  grew, 

Grandmother  had  to  come, 
She  paused  outside  and  read  the  sign. 

So  big  and  bright  —  '*Our  Home"! 

She  smiled  down  through  her  spectacles, 
"You've  folks  and  food  and  stuff, 

A  roof  and  walls,  but  you've  no  Home  — 
You  haven't  love  enough ! 

I  looked  at  Fan;  Fan  looked  at  me; 

'Twas  easy  to  agree. 
We  kissed  —  I  never  tasted  quite 

Such  apple- tarts  and  tea! 

A  Home 
You  can  build  you  a  house  of  fine  stone,  brick,  or  wood, 
Paint,  paper,  and  carpet  it,  just  as  you  should. 

All  furnished  below  and  all  furnished  above. 
It  won't  be  a  Home  till  you've  filled  it  with  Love! 

A  Feast 
You  can  set  a  fine  table  and  choose  the  best  food, 
Cook,  flavor,  and  serve  it  all  just  as  you  should; 

Ask  guests  from  the  north,  from  the  south,  west  and  east. 
Without  Lo'Qe  a  plenty,  it  won't  be  a  Feast! 

Third  Week 
"A  little  bit  of  hope  makes  a  rainy  day  look  gay." 
Subject — Show  thankfulness  by  being  hopeful. 


Morning  Song 

How  can  I  show  a  thankful  heart 

When  days  are  dark  and  sad? 

(Continued  on  page  5 8 4) 
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Do  You  Tell  Stories?      Here  is  the  Best  Book  on 
the  Subject  of  Story   Telling: 

L   FOR  THE  STORY  TELLER 

Story  Telling  and  Stories  to  Tell 
By  CAROLYN  SHERWIN  BAILEY 

An  important  volume  which  will  be  of  vital  inter- 
est to  every  one  who  tells  stories.  It  is  a  working 
text-book  in  the  art  and  practice  of  story  telling 
for  kindergartners,  grade  teachers  or  mothers,  and 
covers  the  subject  more  completely  than  any  book 
heretofore  published. 

It  gives  a  new  system  of  story  telling  as  related 
to  child  psychology.  Through  telling  stories  to 
thousands  of  children  and  lecturing  to  students, 
Miss  Bailey  has  proved  that  certain  types  of  stories 
have  certain  definite  relations  to  the  child's  mental 
development.  This  mind  appeal  of  the  story  and 
how  to  make  it  is  described  in  this  book.  There 
are  also  adapted  stories,  illustrating  the  story  telling  chapters,  and  never  before 
combined  in  any  story  collection. 

The  book  includes  story  programs  covering  fifty-two  carefully  selected  interests 
of  childhood  and  including  the  titles  and  sources  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stories. 

This  is  one  of  those  necessary  books  that  a  teacher  keeps  within  easy  reach 
where  it  is  picked  up  "just  naturally"  when  help  is  needed  on  the  subject  which  it 
covers.  It  will  do  much  to  make  the  story  hour  more  entertaining  and  more 
thoroughly  educational  than  that  period  has  ever  been  before. 

Beautifully  bound  in  dark  green  cloth,  stamped  with  gold.  272  pages.  Size, 
b\  X  7|  inches.  p^^^^^  postpaid,  $1.50 

SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  DORA  L  BUCKINGHAM 

Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamasoo,  Mich. 

A  new  book  of  delightful  songs  written  by  Mrs.  Buckingham  for  use  in  her 
own  work  with  little  children.  Miss  Lucy  Gage,  who  writes  the  Foreword  for  this 
book,  states: — 

"The  author  of  these  verses  and  melodies  has  found  the  way  to  the  heart  of  childhood.  She 
has  appreciated  all  its  moods  and  expressions  and  has  succeeded  in  being  able  to  mirror  them  in 
this  volume  of  songs  which  ring  true  in  their  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

"Each  and  all  have  been  tested  and  reconstructed  in  the  light  of  the  response  of  the  child 
who  turns  as  naturally  to  these  poetic  interpretations  of  his  interests  as  the  flower  to  the  sun. 
In  them  he  finds  reflections  of  himself  in  thought  and  form,  and  through  them  he  cannot  but 
sense  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  life." 

The  book  contains  thirty-three  songs.  Bound  in  boards  and  cloth  with 
decorative  cover  design.     Size,  9i  x  12^. 

Price,  postpaid,  $0.75. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

CHICAQO:  Thomas  Charles  Co.  KANSAS  CITY:  Hoover  Bros. 
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(Continued  from  page  582) 
Just  hope  and  hope  and  keep  right  on, 
TUl  everythmg  looks  glad  — 
Till  everything  looks  glad  I 

A  Rainy  Day 

A  rainy  day  — 

An   open   grate  — 
Pop-corn  and  I 

Will  celebrate. 

Pip-pop,  pip-pop  — 

All  soft  and  light, 
Your  kernels  turn 

From  gold  to  white. 

Is  that  the  way 

You  try  to  show 
Both  siunmer-gold 

And    winter-snow? 

Red  Geraniums 

When  all  the  other  flowers  are  gone. 

That  everyone  is  praising, 
I  love  the  red  geraniums 

In  Mother's  window  blazing  — 
When  all  outdoors  is  cold  and  drear, 
They  kindle  fires  of  hope  and  cheer. 

Now's  THE  Time 
Now's  the  time  that  we  should  be 

Looking  up  —  you  and  I; 
No  use  crying  where  the  leaves 

Withered  lie. 
When  the  trees  are  bare,  we  can 

See  the  sky  — 
So  we'd  best  be  looking  up  — 

You  and  I! 

Fourth  Week 

"A  little  bit  of  charity  makes  glad  a  weary  way!" 
Subject  —  Show  thankfulness  by  passing  gladness  around. 

Morning  Song 

What  can  I  do  with  all  the  joy 

My  little  life  has  found? 
Why  everywhere  I  see  a  need. 

My  gladness  pass  around  — 

My  gladness  pass  around! 

Pass  joy  aroimd,  and  you  will  find  — 

It's  just  as  true  as  true  — 
The  more  of  joy  you  give  away. 

The  more  comes  back  to  you  — 

The  more  comes  back  to  you! 


Boy 


Wishes 

(For  a  little  boy  and  girl  with  wish-bone) 

Let's  wish  with  this  wishbone  — 

If  /  get  my  wish, 
'Twill  make  some  one  happy, 

For  I'll  wish  a  dish 
Of  Thanksgiving  goodies  for  Bess  and  for  Benny, 
I  know,  just  as  well,  they're  not  having  any! 


Girl  {as  wish-hone  snaps) 

Oh,  you  have  your  wish  — 

Let's  hurry  and  heap 
To  its  brim  a  big  basket 

Both  long,  wide,  and  deep. 
It's  fun  to  wish  wishes,  but  I  think,  don't  you. 
It's  really  much  more  fun  to  help  them  come  true? 


Three  Hundred  Years  Ago 

When  the  wind  sweeps  through  .the  tree-tops, 

Cold  with  the  early  snow, 
I  think  of  a  little  ship  at  sea 

Three  hundred  years  ago. 

When  we  gather  roimd  the  table, 

With  lights  and  flowers  aglow, 
I  think  of  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day, 

Three  hundred  years  ago. 

"Praise  God,"  we  sing  together. 
From  whom  all  blessings  flow!" 
I  think  of  the  loyal  hearts  that  prayed 
Three  hundred  years  ago. 

Oh  band  of  faithful  Pilgrims, 

How  little  did  you  know 
A  world  would  one  day  honor  you — 

Three  hundred  years  ago? 


Thanksgiving  Guests  and  Gifts 

(The  following  little  exercise,  or  play,  for  three  groups  of  childreiif 
sums  up  the  month's  work.  The  nrst  group,  as  Indians,  with  com, 
show  Patience;  the  second,  as  "  Dutch  Kiddies,*'  with  a  plate  of  dough- 
nuts, show  Love;  the  third,  as  little  Pilgrims,  all  at  work  at  some 
old-time  task,  show  Hope.  If  desired,  a  verse  may  be  learned  and 
played  each  week  —  and  the  whole  given  as  a  little  Thanksgiving 
Celebration.) 

Indians  {with  appropriate  motions) 

When  oak-leaves  big  as  mouse-ears  grew, 

\Ve  planted  corn  and  waited 
For  wind  and  sun  to  do  their  work, 

And  rain  oft-times  belated. 
We  ground  the  com  between  two  stones; 

With  smoke  the  cakes  are  flavored  — 
Baked  in  the  ashes!       Please  have  one, 

With  Patience,  too,  they're  savored. 

Dutch  Kiddies  {as  above) 

We're  little  Dutch  Folks  from  New  York, 

We've  scoured  the  big  brass  knockers, 
We've  swept  the  floors  and  cleaned  the  doors 

And  polished  stands  and  rockers. 
With  fresh-baked  goodies  overflow 

Our  pantries  big  and  cellars  — 
Love  flavors  every  dish  we  serve  — 

Fritz,  Rosa  —  pass  the  krullers! 

Pilgrims  {as  above) 

We're  little  Pilgrims.    Sad  the  time, 

Near  Sixteen  Himdred  Twenty; 
There's  not  much  chance  to  laugh  or  play  — 

We've  tasks  to  do  —  a  plenty. 
But  after  all,  work  is  the  way 

To  drive  out  every  troublet  — 
And  Hope  comes  springing  in  each  heart 

Though  prim  the  waist  or  doublet!    ' 


All 


Dutch  Kiddies,  Pilgrims,  Indians, 

As  sure  as  that  you're  living, 
In  this  glad  year,  Nineteen  Thirteen, 

We've  part  in  your  Thanksgiving! 
These  are  rare  gifts  we  offer  you  — 

They'll  make  your  whole  feast  better; 
To  us  for  Patience,  Love  and  Hope, 

You'll  always  be  the  debtor! 


These  are  the  days  when  the  skies  put  on 
The  old,  old  sophistries  of  June, 
A  blue  and  gold  mistake. 

-^Emily  Dickinsgn 
Digitized  by  V^ 
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NOTES 


OF 


NATIONAL        CONFERENCE 
MUSIC  SUPERVISORS 

A  most  illuminating  paper  on  the 
causes,  reasons,  and  value  of  the  present 
movement  in  pageantry  and  festival  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Clark.  It  only  re- 
mains to  add  another  chapter  as  to  the 
practical  working  out  of  the  musical 
side  of  such  activity. 

The  value  of  play  has  in  recent  years 
been  an  important  part  of  the  discussion 
in  all  educational  gatherings. 

The  joyousness  of  life  is  being  lost  in 
the  mad  scramble  to  earn  or  get  money, 
and  the  resultant  fevered  and  unnatural 
madness  for  amusement  of  some  sort  as 
an  intoxicant,  is  bringing  temporary,  but 
dangerous    oblivion. 

It  has  been  long  recognized  that  to 
stay  the  inroads  of  disease,  there  must 
be  more  life  in  the  open  air,  hence  play- 
grounds. 

The  educational  value  of  pageants  and 
festivals  has  been  ably  presented  by  Mr. 
Dykema.  The  singing  game  and  the 
folk  dance  as  a  part  of  regular  school  work 
and  playground  activity  has  even  greater 
educational  value  than  these  occasional 
feasts  because  more  universal  and  con- 
stant. The  desire  for  play  is  as  innate 
in  man  as  in  the  young  of  animals,  and 
the  widest  opportunity  must  be  afforded 
to  the  children  to  exercise  their  rights. 

Music  Supervisors  have  been  rather 
slow  to  indorse  the  Folk  Dance  Move- 
ment or  to  lend  material  assistance  to  the 
physical  culture  teachers  in  preparing 
dances  for  entertainment  and  festivals, 
on  the  ground  that  the  music  commonly 
used  for  such  dances  and  drills  has  been 
largely  of  absolutely  worthless  character. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  these  made  up 
dances  are  set  to  music  either  wholly 
incongruous  or  some  modern  ragtime  or 
other  composition  wholly  unworthy  and 
utterly  devoid  of  educational  value. 

It  becomes  then  the  duty  of  supervisors 
from  a  musical,  historical  and  educational 
standpoint,  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
this  play  movement  and  use  every  in- 
fluence that  can  be  brought  to  bear  to 
see  to  it  that  the  games,  dances,  festivals, 
and  pageants  are  all  legitimate  reproduc- 
tions and  accompanied  by  music  that  is 
genuine,  authentic,  and  cultural. 

It  was  early  recognized  that  the  Music 
was  the  difficulty  in  the  way  r— and  this 
could  be  met  only  by  reproducing  the 
Right  music  in  the  Right  way  in  a  form 
possible,  practical  and  available  to  every- 
one, everywhere. 

Victor  Records  seemed  the  solution 
end  the  committee  named  Miss  Elizabeth 
Burchenal  as  the  leading  exponent  of 
folk-dancing  in  the  country  and  the  logical 
person  to  work  out  the  plan.  We  secured 
Miss  Burchenal  to  direct  the  making  of 
these  records  and  nothing  further  need 
be  said  of  their  correctness.  The  music 
used  b  in  every  case  the  genuine  old  folk- 
music,  belonging  to  the  dances,  much  of 
it  brought  over  by  Miss  Burchenal, 
from  collections  in  England  and  else- 
where, and  the  dances  were  learned  by 
her,  directly  from  the  peasants  in  Sweden, 
France,  Denmark,  Germany,  Ireland, 
England  and  Scotland.  They  now  have 
forty  dances  recorded  and  others  will 
follow  giving  a  wide  range  of  selection 
and  furnishing  a  basis  for  and  means  to 
achieve  a  nation-wide  movement  for  the 
uplift  of  healthful  play. 


Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils 

HUNDREDS  OP  SUBJSGT8-BB8T  STENCILS  MADE.  SENT  PREPAID 


Order  at  least  SOc  worth  and  I  will  mail  you  Teachers*  Bulletin  one  year  FREE.     Then 

It  you  are  not  pleased  let  me  know  and  I  will  return  your  money,  allowing  all  as  a  present. 

Borders,  each  5c.  Sunbonnet  Babies;  Overall  Boys:  Brownies;  Goldenrod;  Maple  Leaves s 
Turkeys;    Pumpkins;   Grapes;    Cattails;    Holly;    Bells;    Santa;    Birds;    Roses;    Poinscttia. 

Portraits,  Animals,  etc.,  size  17x22  inches,  each  Sc.  Washington;  Lincoln;  Wilson;  Long- 
fellow; Columbus;  Field;  Eskimo  Man;  Eskimo  Mother;  Dutch  Boy;  Dutch  Girl;  Mill; 
Horse;  Cow;  Dog;  Fox;  Bear;  Elephant;  Camel;  Lion;  Pig;  Sheep;  Wolf;  Turkey; 
Goose;    Hen;    Rooster;    Owl;    Beaver:    Eagle;    Locomotive;    Steamer;    Buffalo;    Indian. 

Other  Stencils.  22x34  inches,  each  10c.  Typical  Pilgrims:  Mayflower;  Log  Cabin;  Turkey 
Calendar ;  Fireplace  Calendar ;  Santa  Driving  Eight  Remdeer  •  Santa  Going  Down  Chim- 
ney;  SanU  Filling  Stockings:  Christ  Child ;  Washington  on  Horse;  Flag ;  Program ;  Roll 
of  Honor;  Welcome:  Large  Hiawatha.     Name  any  Calendar.  Map  or  Physiology  Subject. 

Map  Stencils.  34x44  inches,  each  20c.  United  States ;  Any  Continent ;  Any  State ;  Any  Group 
of  States.     You  may  name  any  of  above  maps,  about  9x12,   at  3c  each  for  seat  work. 

Large  Map  Stencils.  About  4x6  feet,  each  40c.  United  States;  Europe:  World;  Ancient  History. 

Special  Stencils.  Fifty  different  Busy  work  Stencils,  medium  size,  35c;  Fifteen  Common  Bird 
Stenols,  15c;  Forty  different  Phonic  Stencils,  about  9x12  inches,  60c;  Five-inch  Ornamental 
Alphabet,  for  20c;  Twelve-inch  Plain  Alphabet  for  40c;  Six-inch  Old  English  Alphabet  for 
25c;  Script  Alphabet  for  blackboard,  capitals,  small  letters  and  figures,  complete  set  lOe. 

Colored  Chalk.   Very  best,  dos.  asaorted,  ISc;  two  dos.,  2Sc    Blue  Stamping  Powder,  bag  10c 


Latta's  Helps  for  Teachers 

The  Best  on  Earth  and  the  Least  Expensive 


1 


Teachers*  Bulletin,  one  year $  .25 

Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  eiUarged,  1.00 

Any  primary  or  rural  teacher  may  send  me  a  one  dollar 
money  order  for  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers — the  revised  and 
enlarged  book — ^and  receive  Teachers'  Bulletin  FREE;  then 
report  to  me,  if  not  satisfied,  and  I  will  return  the  dollar, 
allowing  all  as  a  present     Isn't  this  fair? 

Remember  that  all  the  helps  of  this  first  column  are  printed 

in  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  which  also  contains  many  other 

splendid  helps.      Buy  them  separately  if  you  wish,  but  I   have 

"^  ■  "  suggested  a   much   wiser  investment  for  service  and  economy. 

41   Saw    Paper    Cutting:   Dcisgris ISc   Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  Paper,  20x30,  {or....lOe 

3J  Con  ft  met  ion    I'aitems   on    Cardboard. .  .50c    12  Sheets  Transparent  Tracing   Paper 15c 

30  Sewing  Card  l^attcrns  on  C-itdboard. ..  .20c   New  Primary  Arithmetic  Cards ISc 

50  Drawings  to   Color,  assorted I5c   25  Public   School    Report   Cards 10c 

50  Boaklft   Covtrs  to  Color,  6x9  inches... 20c   IS  Latta's  Weaving  Mats,  assorted  colors,  lOe 

40    Large    Drawinjri    to    Color-. 24c   Tickets — Good,  Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  10c 

IJ  Different  Calendars  to  Color,  6x9  inches,  5e   25  Prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject 10c 

15  Common  Birds  to  Color,  6x9  inches ....  1  Oc   Gummed  Stars,  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box  10c 

IJ  DoJla  of  Natiom  lo  Color 6c    Letters  and  Figures,   ^-inch,  on  cards.... 25c 

&  Large    riiysiology    Drawings 10c    Letters  and  Figures,  H  in.  on  cards 30c 

S  Animal  DrawingA  for  Making  Toys 5c   Toy  Money^  Coins  and  Bills,  $506.64,  set.. 25c 

20  Outline   Ma^hs^  g^^^xll.  name  maps lOe   Latta's  Business  Exercise,  for  all  grades... 25c 

50  Popular  Pictures,  half  cent  aiie,  ass'ted,  15c   16  Manual  Training  Exercises  for  Boys...25o 

8  Intermedi.itc  Lan$;uage  riciures 20c     6  Large  Mottoes  and  Pledges  for  Schools,  l5c 

12  Convfntinnal    UorrWs  to  Cdkir 8c    16  Common  Birds  in  Colors  with  descript'n  15c 

IS  UiRvi&thi   Drawingi   lo   Color 15c    12  Dolls  of  Nations  in  Colors,  to  cut  out..  10c 

IS  Etkimo   Drswmg*!   to   Color 15c   Reading  and  Phonics  in  Primary  Grades.. 25c 

Cock   Hohin   Story  with    16   Drawings 8c    Small  Calendar  Pads,  1   doz.,  15c;  2  doz..25c 

Hints  and  Devitcs  for  Teachers 20c    12  Pretty  Gift  Cards  for  Last  Day 2Sc 


Farm  Sioritt  for  Pupil*  ind  Teachers 10c   Large   Outline  Maps  of  U.   S.   for  Charts, 

16  Drawings^   63c9  in.  for    Form   Stories....   8c        24x36    in.,    3    for 20o 

Lelttrrs  anJ  Figures  to  Color,   1   in.  high..  12c    Brown    or    Carbon-tone    Pictures,     16x20, 


Script  Lettmi  and  Fiffiires  to  color,  2  In..  15c 
y.\ack  Letters  and  Figures  to  cut  up,  1  in. 20c 
50  Letters  and  Figures.  4- inch «  on  paper..  10c 


Washinfftoi 
Sistine  Madonna; 


Lincoln;  Christ  at  Twelve, 
ma ;  Wind  Mill ;  Gleaners ; 
Angelus;  Homeward,  1  for  20c;  4  for, ..6^' 


ADDRESS,  JOHN  LATTA,  BOX  20,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 


Short- Story  Writing 


ACOURSB  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,  form,  structure,  and 
writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  of 
Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Story- writers  must  be  made  as  well 
as  bam;  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents  and  graduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  is  practical.  It  means  recog- 
nition, accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 


Onm  atuJant  wriim*!  i  know  thai 
yoa  will  bm  plmaamd  whmn  I  tmll  yoa 
that  I  haomju0i  rmcmiomd  a  ckmek  far 
$12S  from  'Eoorybody'0'  for  a  Ao- 
moroaa  af ofy.  Thmy  ask  for  morom 
I  am  f—ling  vary  happy,  and  vary 
gratafal  to  Dr.  Eaanwain, " 

We  also  offer  courses   in   Photo- 

Play  Writing,  Versification  and 
'defies.  Journalism;  in  all  over  One 
Hundred  H  ome  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell,  and  other  leading 
colleges. 


2S0'Paw  Catalog  From.    Ploa»a  AddroM 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,    Dept    45,    SpriagfisU,  Mast, 
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Daily  Lesson  Plans 

November 

Language  and  Literature 
First  Week 

Monday    Memorize   '*Hey,   Diddle,   Diddle,"   from 

Mother  Goose. 
Tuesday    Dramatize  above. 
Wednesday    Memorize  "  Little  Bo-Peep,"  from  Mother 

Goose. 
Thursday    Dramatize  the  above. 
Friday    Memorize  and  dramatize  '*  Jack  be  Nimble.** 

Second  Week 

Monday    Memorize  "The  Old  Woman  That  Lived 

in  a  Shoe,"  from  Mother  Goose. 
Tuesday    Dramatize  above. 
Wednesday    Memorize    **Ding,    Dong    Bell,"    from 

Mother  Goose. 
Thursday    Picture  Study  of  "Feeding  Her  Birds,"  by 

MiUet. 
Friday    Tell  the  story  of  "The  Thrifty  Squirrels"  for 

reproduction. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Reproduce  story  of  "  The  Thrifty  Squirrels. " 
Tuesday    "Little  Red  Riding  Hood"  for  reproduc- 
tion. 
Wednesday    Reproduce  above. 
Thursday    Dramatize  above. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Pourih  Week 

Monday    Illustrate  story  of  "Red  Riding  Hood"  in 

the  sand-table. 
Tuesday    Tell  the  story  of "  How  the  Pumpkin  Helped 

Johnny  to  be  Thankful." 
Wednesday    Tell  the  story  of  the  early  Pilgrims. 
Thursday    The  First  Thanksgiving. 
Friday    How  I  Helped  Mamma  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

What  I  have  to  be  Thankful  for. 

Nature  Study 
First  Week 

Monday    Apple.    Tell  all  you  can  of  the  ways  in 
which  apples  are  used. 

Tuesday    Apple.    Compare   with   the   plum.    Like- 
nesses and  differences. 

Wednesday    Tell  the  story  of  "Apple  Seed  John." 

Thursday    Study  of  the  cat.    Head,  ears,  eyes,  mouth. 

Friday    Cat.    Feet  —  number    of    toes    in    front  — 
number  in  hind  feet  —  claws. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Cat.     Fur  and  food. 

Tuesday    Cat.    Habits  —  cleanliness,  quietness. 

Wednesday    Cat.    What  does  pussy  teach  us? 

What  does  pussy  do  for  us? 
Thursday    Dog.    Special  study  of  the  Shepherd  dog. 

Describe  appearance. 
Friday    Dog.     Food.    How  does  he  eat? 


Tuesday    Horse.    What  do  horses  do  for  us? 

Wednesday    Horse.    How  do  we  drive  horses? 
Use  of  lines,  bit,  bridle,  and  blinders. 

Thursday  Horse.  Need  of  a  blacksmith.  Work  of 
the  blacksmith. 

Friday  Horse.  Food.  Dependence  on  man  for  shel- 
ter, food,  shoeing,  love  and  confidence.  How  can 
we  help  by  picking  up  stray  papers? 

Drawing 
First  Week 

Monday  Stained  glass  effect.  Water  wash  (paint 
with  clean  water)  an  enclosed  oblong  and  before 
it  dries  drop  in  yellow,  blue  and  red  colors.  Let 
them  blend.    When  dry  outline  with  black  paint 

Tuesday    Repeat  above. 

Wednesday  Give  each  child  a  pattern  of  a  Japanese 
lantern  to  be  traced.  Water  wash  enclosed  space 
and  proceed  as  above.  When  dry  add  black 
rims  and  handle.  Lastly  add  wire  from  which 
lantern  hangs. 

Thursday    Paper  cutting  of  a  cat. 

Friday  Illustrate  "Jack  be  Nimble,"  by  painting 
a  skeleton  figure  in  black  jumping  over  a  candle. 
Color  the  flame. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Paint  skeleton  figure  of  an  Indian  with  a 

red  feather. 
Tuesday    Clay  model  a  shoe. 
Wednesday    Paint  a  tree  showing  how  branches  are 

attached.    No  leaves. 
Thursday    Paper  cutting  of  a  windmill. 
Friday    Paint  a  hektographed  copy  of  a  Dutch  girl. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Paper  cutting  of  a  Thanksgiving  basket  filled 
with  fruit. 

{Continued  on  page  688) 


Ways  of  talking. 
How  many  kinds  of 


Third  Week 

Monday    Dog. 
Tuesday    Dog. 

know? 
Wednesday    Dog.    How  does  he  help  us? 

How  should  we  treat  our  dogs? 
Thursday    Compare  dog  and  cat. 
Friday    Horse.    What   colors   are   horses? 

work  and  driving  horses. 


dogs  do  you 


Size   of 


Fourth  Week 

Monday    Horse.    Bring  pictures  of  horses  to  school. 
Cut  out  and  mount. 
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Would  Grown  the  Head  of  the  Firm 

for  Product  in  Child  Literature 

"If  we  were  President  of  the  United  States,  we 
would  send  for  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Rand  McNally 
&  Company,  the  Chicago  publishers,  and  place  a 
crown  of  American  Beauty  roses  on  his  head  as  an 
appreciation  of  the  great  good  kis  firm  is  doing  in 
placing  innocent  and  suitable  reading  matter  in  the 
hands  of  American  children." 

—Philadelpkia  Sun-Dispatch. 

SOME.  OF  THESE  BOOKS 

Supplementary  Readlag 
A  Little  Book  off  Well-known  Toys.     By  Jenness  M. 

Braden,  Author ,  Lecturer,  Teacher,    Two-color  plates  by 

Margaret  Hittle. 
Chats  In  the  Zoo.    By  R.  G.  Jones,  Superintendent  of 

Public  Schools,  Rockford,  Illinois,  and  Teresa  Weimer. 

(In  preparation.) 
The    Four   Wonders.     Cotton,  Wool,    Linen,    Silk. 

Elnora  E.  Shillig.    Four  color  plates  and  line  drawings  by 

Charles  Copeland.  ^        .  „  ;?^ 

Holland  Stories.     By  Mary  E.  Smith,  Author  of  Esktmo 

Stories,  Color  and  line  drawings  by  Bonnibel  Butler. .  50 
Nature's  Wonder  Lore.     (The  Little  King  and  the 

Princess  True.)     Mary  Earle  Hardy.    Line  drawings  by 

Milo  K.  Winter,  and  beautiful  photographs.  .50 

Old  Fashioned  Fairy  Tales.    Marion  Poster  Washbume. 

Poster  pictures  by  Margaret  Ely  Webb.  .45 

Andersen's  Best  Fairy  Tales.    Andersen  (Henderson), 

Poster  pictures  by  Henderson.  -45 

Japanese  Fairy  Tales.    Series  I  and  Series  II.     Teresa 

Peirce  Williston.     Color  pictures  by  Sanchi  Ogawa  of  the 

Imperial  Art  School,  Tokyo.    Each  .50 

Adventures  off  a  Brownie.     Craik  {Washbume),    Line 

drawings  by  MacDonall.  -3^ 


Gblcaio 


Send  for  full  list  of  Readers 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 


N«w  York 


GOOD  THINGS 

from  The  House  of  Better  Materials 


Bijcklt^K-Gndy  (bmpany 

C  HI  I  C  A  o  o 


THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  BOOK 

Just  PublislMd 
Edited  by  Jot.  C.  Sindelar|ttnthor  of  Christ- 
mas Celebration  {»$  ceuts).  The  New  Christ- 
mas Book  {y>  cenu),  etc.  With  original  ma- 
terial bjr  Harriette  Wilbur,  Marie  Irish  and 
Thos.  B.  Weaver.  There  is  nothing  better 
or  newer  published.  It  has  50  rccitauons,  15 
monologues  and  readings,  is  dialogues  and  ex- 
ercises, 6  drills,  s  motion  songs  and  acrostics. 
7  new  and  original  songs  with  music,  8  songs  of 
new  words  arranged  to  favorite  tunes,  s  (*^ 
leaux,  5  pantomimes,  as  quotations,  ana  lo  in- 
teresting facts  about  Christmas.  The  material  is 
exceptionally  bright  and  clever,  and  is  arranged 
according  to  grades.  Positively  the  "Btst" 
book  of  Christmas  entertainments  that  has  yet 
been  issued,  or  your  money  back.  Every 
teacher  will  want  a  copy.  Illustrated,  i6o 
pages.    Price,  30  cents,  postpaid. 


EASY  THINGS  TO  DRAW 

By  D.  R.  Augsburg.    New  edition,  just  o<f  the  press.    Contains  903  drawings 


simply  made  and 
77  l«8e  P»8««. 


for  story  telling,  of  animals,  plants,  geography,  history,  etc., 
especially  designed  to  faciUtace  drawing  on  the  blaclcbcHur^. 
7x9  inches.    Price,  30  cents,  postpaid. 

BEST  PRIMARY  SONGS 

Arranged  by  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Nearly  60  songs  of  great  variety,  with 
simple  and  catchy  music,  for  the  lower  gracfes.  48  large  pages.  Pxice,  per 
copy,  15  cents;  a  dozen,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

NIXIE  BUNNY  IN  WORKADAY-LAND 

By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar,  author  of  Ntxi«  Bunny  in  Manners  Land  {ao  cents) , 
the  most  popular  and  valuable  recent  book  for  young  readers.  A  rabbit  story- 
reader  of  occupation  and  industry  for  the  second  and  third  grades,  with  70 
illustrations  in  five  colors.  A  good  supplementary  reader  and  a  splendid  Christ- 
mas gift  to  any  child  up  to  ten  vears  144  pages.  Cloth  binding,  in  two 
cok>rs.    Price,  40  cents,  postpaid.    l>pccimen  pages  free  upon  request. 

CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS,  HELPS  AND  SUPPUES 
FOR  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS 

1>escribes  only  the  best  books  and  materials  in  great  variety.  Everyone 
acknowledged  it  as  the  best  catalogue  last  year.  It  is  better  and  larger  this 
year.  No  progressive  teacher  can  afford  to  be  witkavl  itj  Ask  us  to  mail 
you  a  copy  free  to-day/    Send  a  postal/or  it, 

BECKLEY-CARDY  COMPANY,  DEPT.  B. 

Th«  House  of  Better  Material* 
812   W.    Randolph   St.,   Chicago 


IDEAL  BUCKBOARD  STENCILS 


Best  in  the  World    Five  Cents  Eacli    Wliy  Pay  More? 
SPECIAL    HOLIDAY    DESIGNS 


THANK8CIVINQ 

Pumokins  and  Corn  Border 

Cornfield  and  Pumpkins 

Stalks  of  Com 

Barrel  of  Apples 

Turkey  Border 

Proud  Mr.  Turkey,  34  inch 

Proud  Mr.  Turkey.  18  Inch 

Afraki  of  Mr.  Turkey 

Feeding  Mr,  Turkey 

Turkey  on  Platter 

Bringing  in  the  Turkey 

Wishbone,  18  hich 

Mouse's  Ihanksgivlng 

Puritan  Children 

John  Alden  and  Prlscllla 

The  Mayflower 

Little  Puritans  Calendar 

Com  and  Pumpkin  Calendar 

Thanksgiving  Calendar 


HALLOWE'EN 

Owl  and  Cat  Border 
Jack  O'Lantem  Border 
Hy  jiC  Witch  Border 
Making  Jack  O'Lantems 
Jack  O^Untem  Calendar 
Haltowe'en  Calendar 


Any  Twelve  Stencils  Mailed  With- 
out Folding  for  Fifty  Cents. 
Unfolded  Stencils  Last  Three 
Times  as  Long  as  Folded  Ones. 


Set  No.  9  of  Ideal  Busy  Work  Stencils  con- 
sists of  Twenty  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
designs,  4x5,  suiUble  for  decorating  many 
little  primary  school-made  gifU.  Price,  post- 
paid, 12  cents. 


CHRISTMAS 

Jolly  Sflnfs  Clflus 
Sstita  And  S  4i\^h 
BrinKinv  in  (he  Tttt 
Chrfstmiu  Tree 
DancitiK  'Round  the  Tree 
Star  in  the  EiiAt 
The  H  iic  Men 
A  Little  Sdnta  €lai]<i 
Bird^'  ChrUktmaft  Dinner 
Holly.  Rttvbon  and  ]I«ils 
HoUy  Border         * 
iVlli-^tic^toc  BorJcT 
Pain^M:ia   Rcn'di'r 
Chrbtmdft  Qcllj  Border 
'  hrislmax  Star  Bofdcf 
Chrlitmai  Calt^tidur 
"  Merry  Chri!»tmaii  '* 

"PeMce    on    Earth.    Qood    Wm  ToiVttd 
Men  '* 


CHRISTMAS   CONSTRUCTION    MATERIAL 

Order  early  and  avokl  the  possible  delays  of  the  later  rush  period. 

Be  sure  to  include  parcel  postage  wherever  WEIGHTS  are  given. 

Ask  the  postman  how  much. 

Mat  Paper,  30x35     Rough  aurfsce.     Gray,   Green,  Brown.  Yellow,  Red. 
5  sheets.  $.15,  wekht  1  ib.    For  Mounting  and  Passe-partouting. 

Cover  Paper,  30x35    Linen  surface,  White,  Buff,  Azure.  StzawTNile  Green, 
5  sheets.  $.20,  weight  1  lb.    For  Booklets.  Envelopes,  etc. 

Folding  BrWtol,  32x38    Best  quality,  White.  Primrose.  Blue,  Sepia,  Cherry, 
5  I  beets.  $.30,  weicbt  2  ibs.    For  Cutting,  Box-making,  etc. 

Christmas  Bristol,  20x35    Real  Christmas  Red  or  Green,  assorted  if  desired, 
5  sheets,  $.40,  weight  2  lbs.     Makes  Beautiful  little  Gifts. 

Christmas  Mounts,   tx6    Real  Christmas  Red  or  Green,  per  dozen,  post- 
paid, $.10.     For  Mounting  Cards.  Calendar  Pads,  etc. 

Christmas  Mounts,  5x8(    Real  Christmas  Red  or  Green,  per  dozen  post- 
paid, $.12.     For  Mounting  Post  Cards.  Perry  Pictures,  etc. 

Art  Blotters,  9x13     Brown,  Scarlet.  Sage  Green,  Golden  Rod,  per  dozen, 
$.25,  weight  1  lb.     For  FQlinR  Desk  Pads. 

Art  Blotters,   4x9^      Brown,  Scarlet.  Sage  Green,  Golden  Rod,  per  dozen, 
$.10,  weight  5  oz.     For  Hand  Blotting  Pads. 


Christmas  Seals,  |  inch  high,  4S  SanU.  48  Holly.  48  Poinsettis,  36  Knte  Kids. 

One  design  in  box.    Indicate  your  choice.     Per  box.  $.10. 
Santa  Claus  Embossed   S.rap  Pktures,  ten  sheets  (about  250)  per  pack* 

age.  $15.     For  Ornamenting  Christmas  Boxes,  Envelopes,  etc. 
Calendar  Pads  for  1914     New  designs.  $.12  per  doz.     Larger.  $.15  per  doz. 
Raff ia,Natural  per  Ib  $.18.    Weight ,  1 8  oz.    Any  color,  per  H  lb.  $.25,  weight 

9  OS. 
25  Madonnas  or  Christ-Child  5HxS.  $.25. 

_    .   HOLIDAY    ENTERTAINMENT    BOOKS 

Thankseivmg  Entertamments   $.25       Thirty  New  Xnuis  Dulogues  $.30 

Good  Thinga  for  Thanksgiving    .25        Best  Christmas  Book  .90 

Yuletide  Entertainments             .25       Christmas  Celebrations  .25 


FIVE    CENT 


Story  of  the  Mayflower  $.05 

Story  of  the  Pilgrim  j  .05 

Our  Pilgrim  Forefathers  .05 

Christmas  Carol.  Complete  .10 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth  .10 


LITERATURE    FOR   THANKSGIVING 
AND  CHRISTMAS 


Stor^  of  the  Christ  Child  $.05 

Christmas  Poems  .05 

Coming  of  the  Christ  Child  .05 

Christmas  Stories  .05 

Chrbtmas  Carol,  abridged  .05 


Every  Superintendent  Principal  and  Teacher  hi  America  needs  our  1914  Complete  Catalog  of  School  Supplies,  Art  and  Industrial  Material,  BhKfcboard 
Stencils,  Busy  Work  Material,  Kindergarten,  Primary  and  General  Supplies  and  Helps  for  leachers.    Free  to  you  if  you  mention  Primary  Education 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 336  West  63d  Street,  Cliicago,  Ill.,l(> 
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Tuesday    Paint  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Wednesday  Pilgrim  puzzle.  Cut  up  a  pilgrim  pic- 
ture and  hektograph  the  different  parts.  The 
children    color    these    parts,  following  a  copy. 

Thursday  Pilgrim  puzzle.  Cut  out  the  parts  and 
put  together.    Then  mount  and  paste. 

Friday    Paper  cutting  of  a  turkey. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Paint  a  pumpkin. 

Tuesday    Paint  landscape.    Blue  sky,  brown  fields, 

distant  hedges. 
Wednesday    Landscape.    Same    as    above.    Add    a 

leafless  tree  in  the  foreground. 
Thursday    Paint  the  flag  of  Holland. 
Friday    Paint  gold  fish  in  a  bowl.    Paint  bowl  in  very 

pale  blue,  fish  in  yellow  and  orange. 

Seat  Work 
First  Week 

Monday    Papet  cutting  of  cat,  fiddle  and  dog. 
Tuesday    Paper   cutting   of   cow,   moon,   dish    and 

spoon. 
Wednesday    Paper  cutting  of  Bo-Peep. 
Thursday    Give   pupils   pencil   and   paper   and   let 

pupils  draw  what  they  choose.    This  gives  the 

children  an  opportimity  to  show  what  interests 

them  most. 
Friday    Paper  cutting  of  Jack  be  Nimble. 

r 
Second  Week 

Monday    Paper  cutting  of  Old  Woman  Who  Lived 

in  a  Shoe. 
Tuesday    Find  all  the  y's  and  z's  in  your  letter  boxes. 
Wednesday    Give  each  child  a*  month  torn  from  an 

old  calendar.    Cut  out  all  the  naughts  and  ones. 
Thureday    Give  each  pupil  a  card  having  ten  different 

shapes  cut  from  it,  and  an  envelope  containing 

these  shaj)es.    Place  in  correct  holes. 
Friday    Color  pictures  of  Dutch  boy  and  girl. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Give  each  pupil  a  card  having  written  across 
the  top,  four  action  words,  as  nm,  jump,  hop, 
march,  and  an  envelope  containing  several  copies 
of  these  words.    Place  in  correct  columns. 

Tuesday  Let  pupils  go  to  the  blackboard  and  draw 
what  they  please. 

Wednesday  With  colored  crayons  let  pupils  color 
their  ideas  of  the  story  of  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Thursday    Paper  cutting  of  a  windmill. 

Friday    Copy  wth  lentils  a  design  drawn  upon  the 
blackboard. 
• 
Fourth  Week 

Monday  Give  children  patterns  of  small  circles, 
colored  paper,  pencils  and  scissors.  Trace  and 
cut  out  a  large  number  of  these.    Save. 

Tuesday    Use  above  in  making  dominoes. 

Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Thursday    Continue  above. 

Friday  Complete  the  set  of  dominoes.  These  will 
be  found  valuable  for  use  in  number  work. 

Arithmetic 
First  Week 

Monday    Count  by  2's  to  10. 

Tuesday    Same  as  above. 

Wednesday    Count  by  2^s  to  14. 

Thursday    Count  by  2's  to  16. 

Friday    Count  by  2's  to  20.    Individual  work. 

Second  Week 

Monday     Same  as  above. 

Tuesday    Arrange  colored  circles  by  2's  and  3's. 


Wednesday    Arrange  colored  sticks  same  as  above. 
Thursday    Give  pupil  pencil  and  paper. 

Arrange  different  pictures  in  a   regular   order. 

For  example,  at  the  top  of  the  page  draw  one  star, 

under  that  2  apples,  then  3  oranges,  4  pencils, 

5  flags,  and  6  chairs. 
Friday    Same  as  above  only  use  different  pictures. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Coimt  by  2*s  from  1  to  11. 
Tuesday    Count  by  2's  from  1  to  15. 
Wednesday    Count  by  2's  from  1  to  21. 
Thursday    Same  as  above. 

Friday  Group  lentils  on  desk,  beginning  with  1 
and  add  2  to  each  group. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Coimt  by  lO's  to  50. 

Tuesday    Count  by  lO's  to  100. 

Wednesday    Let  pupils  coimt  erasers  in  ledges,  chalk, 

papers  on  desks,  etc. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    One  child  may  group  the  rest  of  the  children 

as  they  like,  in  ones,  twos,  etc.,  but  all  groups  must 

be  even. 

Music 
First  Week 

Monday    Rote  song.     (Mr.  Duck  and  Mr.  Turkey.) 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Continue  above.    Individual  singing. 
Thursday    Hum  a  phrase  of  above  song  and  let  pupils 

sing  same  phrase,  using  the  words.    Do  not  take 

phrases  in  their  regular  order. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Second  Week 

Monday    New  rote  song.    Qack  Frost  song.) 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Individual  singing  of  above. 

Thursday    Teach  an  Echo  song.    Teach  words  first. 

Distinct  enunciation.    Hiun  melody  several  times, 

then  let  children  join  in  the  hunmiing,  finally 

singing  the  words. 
Friday    Continue  above.    Sing  the  echo  part  very 

softly. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Teach  a  new  rote  song.     (Opening  Song.) 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    New  rote  song.    (Closing  Song.) 
Thursday    Continue  above. 

Friday  Individual  singing  of  all  rote  songs.  Let 
each  child  sing  his  or  her  favorite  song. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday '  Teach  a  November  song. 

Tuesday    Complete  above. 

Wednesday    Teach  a  Thanksgiving  song. 

Thursday    Continue  above. 

Friday  Individual  singing  of  above  song.  Be 
watchful  of  tone  quality.  Take  care  that  chil- 
dren breathe  at  the  end  of  phrases  and  not  in  the 
middle  of  them. 

Writing 
First  Week 

Monday  New  word  "cane."  Work  large  at  black- 
board. Let  half  the  class  work  at  their  seats  with 
corn  or  lentils.  Let  the  teacher  write  the  word 
"cane"  on  each  desk  for  pupils  to  outline. 

Tuesday  Same  as  above.  Let  other  half  of  dass 
now  work  at  seats. 

Wednesday    Word  "came."    Same  as  above. 

Thursday    Continue  above. 

Friday    Capital  letter  "C." 
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Catarrh 

Whether  it  is  of  the  nose,  throat, 
Btomach,  bowels,  or  more  delicate  organs, 
catarrh  is  always  debilitating  and  should 
have  attention. 

The  discharge  from  the  macoas 
membrane  is  becaase  this  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  inflammation  by  an  impure 
condition  of  the  blood.  Therefore,  to 
cure,  take  the  best  blood  purifier, 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

In  the  usual  liquid  form  or  in  the  tab- 
lets known  as  8ariatab8.    100  doses  $1. 


There  Is,  at  the  rarface,  infinite  variety  of  thinss; 
9t  the  cantar  tbare  to  simplicity  and  unity  of  cause. 

— Emerson 
The  outer  surfMe  of  the  Dixon  Pencfls  are  made 
la  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  shapes  and  a>Iors,  Init 
•t  the  center  they  are  verv  simple  because  they  con- 
sist mainly  of  clay  and  graphite.  It  is  m  tlie 
blending  of  these  two  ingredients,  however,  that  lies 
the  secret  of  the  success  of 

DIXON'S  SSSgffi^g  PENCILS 

Ask  your  supply  committee  to  get  you  DIXON'S 
when  biiying  colored  crayons  or  pencils  for  schod 
k.    Tell  your  pupils  to  ask  for  DIXON'S.    They 


make  your  work  easier,  and  the  children's  work 
better.  They  have  good  colors,  smooth  leads,  are 
easily  sharpened,  retain  their  points  well,  and  pro- 
duce better  work.  Other  teachers  prefer  DIXON'S. 
You  wiU  if  you  trv  them.  If  you  will  tell  us  your 
position  in  the  school  world,  and  also  mention  this 
publication,  samples  will  be  sent  you. 

MADE  IN  JERSEY  CITY 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Go. I 


Jerwy  City, 
N.J. 


"YOUR  FUTURE" 

win  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Prof. 
Beaucfaampread  four  chu^cter  from  your  handwritinK. 
ffis  accurate  revelation  and  helpful  advice  will  enable 

20U  to  realize  your  desires.  Manv  say  he  is  the  best  of 
is  profession,  but  write  and  see  for  yoursdf.  Enclose 
IOC.  Money  back  iff  not  satisfied.  Address  Q.  R. 
BBAUCHAMP,  2883  Eifhth  Avaaae,  New  York. 


Christmas  Dinners 


FOR 

300,000 

POOR 
PEOPLE 

Will  b« 
•applladby 

The 
SaKitioa  Amy 

Tlironghoatthe 
United  G 


neniyonhetptaj 

•  eiidhiif  a 

doiintioii,  no 

snatter  how  sroalS 


MISS  BOOTH  Oiandma  Gets  Oao 

liSW.  i4th  St.,  N«w  York  city 

WsifaDept  Cesik  ErtiH  108  N  J>saiWrB8t.  Okaf* 


(Continued  from  pane  688) 

Second  Week 

Monday  Word  "Can." 

Tuesday  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday  Letter  "r." 

Thursday  Word  *^  ran." 

Friday  Letter  "u." 

Third  Week 

Monday  Word  "  run." 

Tuesday  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday  Letter  *'s." 

Thursday  Word  "sun." 

Friday  Same  as  above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Word  "we." 

Tuesday  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday  Word  "wee." 

Thursday  Letter  "h." 

Friday  Same  as  above. 


NO    MORE    FREE    COPIES    OF 

GOVERNMENT  FOOD  AND 

DIET    CHARTS 

Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  principals  and  teachers  of  schools, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  receiving  many  requests  for 
free  copies  of  the  large  colored  food  and 
diet  charts  issued  by  the  Division  of  Food 
Investigations  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  The  Department's  supply  of 
copies  for  free  distribution  has  long  been 
exhausted.  These  sets  of  fifteen  large 
colored  charts  can  be  obtained  only  by 
sending  $1.00  in  currency  or  money  order 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  These  charts,  which  are  21  x  27 
inches  in  size  and  handsomely  printed  in 
several  colors  on  a  good  quality  of  paper, 
make  excellent  waU  decorations  for  the 
school-room.  They  picture  many  com- 
mon foods,  such  as  meat,  fish,  vegetables, 
and  show  graphically  the  proportions  of 
the  various  nutritive  constituents  and 
waste  in  them.  By  this  means  they  give 
students  a  practical  idea  of  the  food  value 
to  various  standard  articles  of  diet.  No 
requests  for  these  charts  can  be  filled 
unless  the  money  is  sent  with  the  order 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

There  is  general  misunderstanding 
among  teachers  as  to  the  methods  under 
which  they  can  obtain  free  of  cost  the 
various  bulletins  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Each  Senator  and 
Representative  is  allotted  a  munber  of 
copies  for  distribution  to  his  constituents, 
and  to  supply  requests  direct  to  him. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  also  re- 
ceives a  certain  number  from  'each  issue 
to  distribute  free  on  application.  After 
the  Department's  supply  is  exhausted,  it 
can  fill  no  more  requests  and  applicants 
must  then  buy  these  documents  at  cost 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  unless  their 
Congressman  can  supply  them  with  free 
copies  from  his  quota.  A  letter  addressed 
to  the  "Division  of  PubUcations,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,"  making  such  a  request, 
will  bring  lists  of  documents  which  can 
be  obtained  free,  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts,  and  also  a  price  list  showing  cost 
price  of  reprinted  bulletins  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents. 


SHORTHAND 

IN  30  DAYS 


old     , 
learn    car 


learn  In  spare  tima  in  your  own  hone, 

la  months  as  with 

easy 

•ractto 

idlnr. 

to  confuse. 


no  matter  wh«re  you  lire.  _Np  need  tojpen- 

easy  to  wrl       _ 

Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled lines-Hiopositioas--noshadln|r.a« 


Boyd'e   ByUable    Syatem   Is  easy  to 
to  wrfteT-easy   to  read,    simple.    Practical. 


We  abseluleljr  frntrtatae  to  tetch  fihortiiaad  complcleln  oaljr 
thirty  dajrs.    You  can  lei      ' 
^,er  where  y     *'— 

itemt.     A 

easy  to  w 

.  Sure.  N 

f  fyttent.     No  long  list  of  word  signs 

ONLY  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  the 
entire  Enfrliah  (or  any  other)  language  styour  ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND.  The  bast  system  foe  stenographers,  prtrate 
secretaiies,  newspaper  reporters,  lawyers,  ministers,  teadi* 
ers,  physicians,  Uteranr  folk  and  buainess  men  may  now 
learn  shorthand  Cdt  their  own  u<e.  Does  not  take  continual 
daily  practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold 
high-grade  posidons  everywhere.  Sead  toKiay  for  booklets, 
testimonials,  guarsntee  offer,  etc. 

CtflCAOOCORRBSPONDBNCB  SCHOOLS 
fU  Chicago  Opera  Hoase  Block,  Chlcaso.  HI. 


LEARN     TO 

BE    A    NURSE 


We  posit ivcly  guarantee  Ui 
train  Yi>u  AT  HOME  to  bta 
Prijfessloti^  Nurse  The  bcit 
paying  v^jcaticm  open  to  wo- 
rn cri.  liiK  demand  Natbtml 
KursMH  are  Jumishcd  uiilform 
and  agisted  to  poflitioas. 
EARN    WH.LE    LEARNING 

Our  vtry  mipreating  Cata- 
log und  other  litemtur*  *«ii 
Free,  Read  bow  husdredsi 
of  wofncn  have  succeu(ully 
trained  at  home. 
iATIOM AL  iCHOOL d  WU RSI  NQ,  3 ■  I  Uka  SU  Elmlrt ,  W. V 


DEVELOPINBAND  PRIIITIII8 

"The  Better  Kind" 

Cameras  and  Film  Supplies.  Enlargements  of  Sum- 
mer snap-shots  make  neairable  Christmas  gifts  and 
souvenirs  of  your  traveb.  No.  2  Brownie  Films  de- 
veloped at  lOc  a  roll,  all  other  sizes  I5c  a  roll.  Printing 
and  Framing  at  lowest  rates.  Send  us  your  camera 
work.    Send  for  Price  List. 

F.  J.  CURRY,  School  Dept. 

812  Chestnut  Street      -       •       PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  Sf'S^U'SSi'^S! 

8p«Akera,  Dialogues,  Plays,  Drills.  Oames,  Bongs, 
Marohss,  BntertainmsntBoolui,  Flags,  Festooning, 
Drapery,  Tableau  Lights,  Bntertalnment  MateriaL 
BduoatlonsI  Books  and  Aids  for  Teaohers,  Reward 
Olft  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Coloring,  Alphal>et, 
Number,  Reading,  Report,  and  Busy- Work  Cards, 
Records,  Certifloates,  Diplomas,  Dra^^ing  Stenoils, 
BlsMkboard  Btenoils,  Colored  Sticks,  Pegs,  Beads, 
Stars,  Papers,  Reeds,  Raffia,  Needles.  Sewing  Card 
Thread,  Paints,  Crayons,  Erasers.  Scissors.  Maps, 
Globes,  Charts,  Blackboards.  Diotlonaiy  Holders. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUCH  U  CO.,    WARRBN,  PA. 


NOVEMBER    READING 


No.  45    Stories  of  the  PUgrims 

In  simple  fonn,  the  Story  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

No.  46    Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party 

Besides  the  Story  of  the  Tea  Party,  the 
book  contains  words  and  music  of  two  songs: 
"Revolutionary  Tea"  and  "The  Origin  of 
Yankee  Doodle." 

No.  68    Story  of  the  Norsemen. 

A  story  in  simple  form,  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes, 
of  how  the  brave  Norse  Eric  discovered 
America. 

No.  95    Stories  of  Revolution    I 

Story  of  Lexington  and  Concord  in  simple 
form. 

No.  96    Stories  of  Revolutk>n    II 

Same  as  above.  British  driven  from  Bos- 
ton. 

No.  101    Stories  of  Revolution    III 

Same  as  95  and  96.    Battle  of  Long  Island. 
No.  120    The  Liberty  Bell 
Story  written  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes. 

"There  was  tumult  in  the  city 
In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  town." 


PricCf  6  Cents  Each. 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor^s  Page 
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'^ 


Address,  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Secret 

Although  the  paths  of  learnmg  are  now  made  wonder- 
fully easy  and  pleasant  to  young  feet,  there  is  still  the 
teacher  who  drives  by  main  force  and  the  teacher  who 
knows  how  to  lead  persuasively.  Persuasiveness  is  a 
subtle  art  and  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  attained  by  every 
one,  but  a  day  spent  in  watching  the  various  ways  of 
teachers  and  parents  with  young  children  is  wonderfully 
instructive  to  those  of  us  who  feel  that  we  can  still 
learn.  The  following  story  illustrates  our  meaning  very 
happily. 

"  A  little  girl  sat  at  an  old  square  piano.  Her  mother 
moved  about  in  the  next  room  preparing  supper.  Near 
the  piano  sat  the  father,  carefully  tidied  up  after  his  day 
in  the  machine  shop. 

*'*A11  the  way  home,'  the  man  said  to  his  little  daughter, 
*I  was  trying  to  whistle  that  new  piece  of  yours,  MoUie, 
but  I  forgot  some  parts,  and  you  must  help  me.  So  play  it 
through,  please.' 

**Mollie  began,  pleasure  and  importance  in  her  face. 
At  the  second  page  she  stumbled  and  dropped  from  the 
tempOy  but  hurried  on. 

'*  *That  was  the  place  I  forgot,'  interrupted  her  father. 
'Please  play  it  over,  just  the  air.' 

"Over  and  over  she  was  induced  to  play  it,  first  with 
one  hand,  then  with  the  other,  until  the  passage  had  become 
familiar,  and  her  little  fingers  had  fairly  mastered  the  diffi- 
culty. 

"  *  Do  you  know,'  she  said  a  few  days  later  as  she  played 
the  simple  melody  to  her  teacher,  *my  father  thinks  this 
part  is  so  pretty  —  the  prettiest  part  in  the  whole  piece. 
He  liked  to  hear  it  over  and  over.' 

"*0h,'  thought  the  teacher,  *  with  such  parents  what 
musicians  I  could  make  of  even  everyday  material!' 

"To-day  this  girl  is  studying  in  New  York,  under  dis- 
tinguished teachers,  playing  accompaniments  for  a  well- 
known  singer,  invited  to  delightful  houses  as  an  honored 
guest,  and  leading  a  very  interesting  if  an  arduous  life. 

"Her  teacher  insists  that  she  was  not  exceptionally 
gifted;  that  the  secret  of  her  success  lay  very  largely  in  the 
patient,  intelligent  oversight  of  her  parents,  and  their  tact 
in  getting  her  to  master  the  difficult  parts  of  each  lesson, 
and  so  the  successive  steps  of  technique." 


Professor  Thomas  tells  us  that  brain  power  is  developed 
by  the  individual  being  forced  to  make  swift,  necessary 
movements,  and  that  an  environment  is  educative  in  pro- 
portion to  the  variety  of  its  sudden  hindrances  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  individual's  strongest  purposes,  thus 
stimulating  his  powers  of  invention  and  adaption.  This 
statement,  unqualified,  perhaps,  makes  the  process  of 
education  sound  a  little  too  much  like  a  game  of  golf,  but 
it  is  true  enough  to  give  modem  teachers  some  very  serious 
food  for  thought.     It  is  certainly  an  instinct  of.  fen:inine 


nature  to  smooth  every  difficulty  out  of  the  paths  of  a  child, 
and  we  teachers  follow  the  instinct  more  constantly  than 
we  are  ourselves  aware,  even  though  we  may  be  graduates 
of  normal  school  and  college.  The  fact  that  we  should 
be  mothers  to  our  children,  that  the  school  should  be  a 
second  home,  is  rather  unduly  emphasized  at  present:  at 
least  the  woman  teacher  should  remember  that  the  school 
must  have  certain  elements  lacking  in  the  ordinary  home 
and  that  she  herself  must  possess  certain  attributes  not 
displayed  by  the  ordinary  mother  if  the  school  is  to  turn 
out  boys  and  girls  with  any  power  of  initiative  and  self- 
dependence.  An  occasional  sympathetic  study  of  the 
masculine  point  of  view  will  do  women  teachers  no  harm, 
and  need  not  detract  from  their  "Madonna"  qualities. 


A  Message  from  the  Balkans 

This  letter  was  so  interesting  to  the  editor  that  she 
wants  to  share  it  with  all  the  Primary  Education  family. 

Constantinople,  Sq>t.  1,  1913 
Dear  Primary  Education: 

You  will  forgive  my  delay  in  paying  my  subscription,  I  hope,  because 
of  the  Balkan  War,  in  which  I  have  been  a  nurse  all  along.  I  Ve  been 
using  your  paper  in  my  hospital  work  (the  pictured  and  stoiies). 

How  many  times  to  my  peasant  soldier  invalids  have  I  translated 
the  story  of  the  Little  Red  Hen  and  the  Pied  Pipner.  Sometimes, 
there  have  been  children  in  the  hospital  who  have  liked  to  work  at 
the  drawing  models! 

When  the  Turkish  armies  retook  Adrianople,  our  hospital  broke  up 
in  a  panic  and  I  went  with  the  thirty  invalids,  who  couldn't  leave  the 
city,  to  the  Egyptian  Red  Crescent  Hospital.  It  seemed  like  a  fair> 
tale  to  be  the  guest  of  those  Arab  doctors  and  to  listen  to  their  tales  of 
Arabia.  The  people  seem  to  still  live  just  as  they  did  when  the  **  Seven 
Little  Sisters  that  Live  on  the  Round  Ball  that  Floats  in  the  Air"  was 
written.  The  boys  spend  their  time  in  learning  to  shoot.  There  are 
no  schools,  of  course,  for  those  children  of  the  desert  who  live  in  tents 
and   travel  about. 

After  two  weeks  in  that  hospital,  my  invalids  were  ordered  to  Con- 
stantinople to  be  kept  as  hostages,  they  told  me.  In  this  Moslem 
hospital  I  do  not  confine  my  work  to  Bulgarians.  A  knife  goes  throu^rh 
my  heart  to  think  that  Bulgarian  bullets  and  swords  or  any  bulbii 
and  swords  should  have  maimed  these  poor  Turks  for  life!  Poor  boys 
and  poor  men  to  suffer  so!  You  read  in  papers  about  Bulgarian  atn  <.- 
ities.^  Dear  friends,  I  have  been  near  the  front  of  battle  nursii;:: 
Bulgarian  soldiers  for  nearly  a  year  and  I  can  tell  you  that  althouirh 
some  bad  things  have  been  done,  they  have  been  against  the  command- 
to  the  army.  A  Greek  soldier  said,  "The  one  thing  the  Bulgarian 
soldier  can  be  proud  of  is  his  morality."  War  makes  demons  of  men 
at  times,  but  not  more  so  of  Bulgarian  men  than  of  Greeks,  Servians, 
and  Turks.  I  could  tell  you  tales  of  the  friendship  of  the  Turkish 
captives  and  the  Bulgarian  veterans  who  guarded  them  and  cf  the 
general  kindness  of  the  Bulgarians  to  their  captives;  when  they  ha\-e 
seen  the  enemy  commit  horrors  they  too  have  been  tempted  ajid  in 
some  cases  done  likewise. 

Let  me  say  that  the  last  one  to  whom  I  have  given  Primary  Edix  a- 
TION  was  a  poor  little  Arab  boy,  Abdul  Hamed.  He  tried  to  outline 
the  pictures  on  blank  paper,  but  the  angels  came  and  took  the  chilvi 
one  morning.  I  was  so  glad  of  any  pleasure  he  had  had  from  PRi!iL\^  i 
Education. 

Yours  for  the  Children  ii^^  it  •  Peace, 


I       Ad.  M.  Haskell, 
Digitized  by  VrrvJ  sa  v  'hor,  Btdgai 
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BOOKS 

Vim  Culture.  By  Theodore  Sheldon. 
Paper  covers.  Price,  25  cents.  Holyoke, 
Mass.:    The  Elizabeth   Toume  Campany. 

A  little  book  that  tells  how  to  increase 
the  store  of  human  energy.  Some  of  the 
chapter  titles  will  indicate  the  contents 
and  purpose  of  the  book.  **The  Energy 
of  the  Air";  "Breathing  Exercises"; 
"  Genf  Ml  Vitalizing  Methods."  This  will 
prove  a  practical  little  book  for  those  who 
seek  to  build  up  their  bodies  through  deep 
breathing  and  exercise. 

Secrets  of  Mental  Supremacy.  By 
W.  R.  C.  Latson,  M.D.  Cloth  binding. 
Price,  $1.00,  postpaid.  Holyoke,  Mass.: 
The  Elizabeth  Tawne  Company. 

This  book  tells  how  to  develop  mental 
efficiency.  Practical  methods  are  de- 
scribed, in  the  shortest,  most  direct  manner 
possible.  It  is  a  book  of  bare  facts,  free 
from  literary  verbiage.  Instruction  is 
given  for  developing  the  perceptions,  the 
memory,  the  power  of  concentration,  the 
will  the  imagination,  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  attention,  etc.  The  book  should 
prove  of  special  help  to  the  young  man 
and  yoimg  woman  because  it  tells  them 
how  to  form  habits  of  efficiency,  how  to 
control  and  develop  their  naturd  faculties 
so  that  they  may  b'^come  effective  workers 
in  the  world. 

The  WiLLARD  Word  Books.  By  Agnes 
W.  O'Brien,  head  assistant  of  the  Willard 
School,  Chicago.  Chicago:  -1.  Flanagan 
Company. 

The  series  aims  to  equip  the  student 
who  completes  the  elementary  school 
course,  with  a  vocabulary  of  5500  words, 
approxhnately,  selected  with  a  view  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  actual  life.  The 
special  features  of  the  series  are: 

1  The  Training  in  the  Use  of  the 
Dictionary  —  a  most  valuable  means  of 
discipline. 

2  The  Drills  designed  to  effect  clear 
enunciation  and  correct  pronunciation, 
ajid  the  atfention  to  Phonics. 

3  The  Treatment  of  Homophones  and 
other  words  liable  to  be  confused  in  usage. 

4  The  quality,  variety  and  quantity 
of  graded  and  selected  matter  offered  as 
suitable  for  exercises  in  Dictation. 

5  The  Review  Lists,  in  which  the 
difficult  common  words  of  ordinary  speech 
are  repeatedly  presented. 


—  There  are  now  about  forty  "psy- 
chological clinics"  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Wallin,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  The  first  of  such 
clinics,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and 
classifying  mentally  unusual  children, 
was  established  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,   in   1896. 


CATARRH 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla  cures  all  forms  of 
catarrh,  radically  and  permanently  —  it 
purifies  the  blood,  soothes  the  inflamed 
membrane,  builds  up  the  system;  re- 
moves the  cause  and  overcomes  all  the 
effects. 

Harry  J.  Charles,  Grampian,  Pa.,  says: 
"Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  cured  me  of 
catarrh  and  I  reconomend  it  to  all  suf- 
ferers." 

Accept  no  substitute  for  Hood's  Sarsa- 
ofli.rilla,  for  no  substitute  acts  like  it. 


Accredited  by 
25  Universities 
Colleges  and 
Normal  Schools  I 


OF  VITAL  MOMENT  TO  YOU, 
TEACHER 


is  the 
teat 


lestion:  How  much  do  you  know  about 


an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  with  you  in  a  letter.  IT.  upon  study 
of  your  needs,  we  do  not  think  we  can  help  you,  nothing  oould  indues  us 
to  accept  your  enrollment — and  we  have  refused  many.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  enroll  you  as  a  student,  we  will  back  our  instruction  with  a 
money-back  guaranty.  The  sreat  number  of  our  teacher-graduates  who 
are  getting  better  pay  and  finding  their  work  easier  as  a  result  of  our 
normal  instxuction,  gives  us  confidence  thus  to  guarantee  our  vroA, 

OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  METHODS  COURSES 

cover  the  gzxnind  and  methods  given  by  best  normal  schools.  Our  cata- 
logue contains  full  information  about  our  courses,  the  eminent  educators 
by  whom  they  were  prepared  and  words  of  appreciation  from  teachers 
whom  we  have  helpea.    Besides  our  Normal  courses,  we  have  also  Aca- 

nents. 

terms  of  payment.    MAIL  COUPON  TO-DAY 


„      It  is  not  merely,  bow  thoroughly  do  you 

know  the  branches  you  are  to  teach?    The  question 

How  well  are  you  fitted  to  impart  your  knowL 

I?     Give  us 


deraic  and  Business  departments. 
Easy 


Low  tuition  rates. 


INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


OUAW  UNia  TMROUaM  ftUajCCT*  IN  WMICN 
VOU  AMI  IMTKM«STKO  WNITK  VOU*  NAMC  ANO 
AOOWW   •«COW   ANO  "'"    —  •"-  — -"^ 


ggyjrg» 
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A  PIac«  to  B«at  and  Omi  Wall 

SACRED  HEART  SANITARIUM,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Finest  Accommodations -~  i7-Acre  Park.    Ideal  for  all  run-down  conditions.    Baths  and  apparatus  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  the  successful  treatment  of  Nervousness.  Rheumatism,  Heart  and  Stomach  Troubles.     Non-Sectarian. 
Writa  Slfltar    Snparlorf  or  Dr.  Stack  for  Booklat  J. 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
'FORYCURSCHCOL 

Wakg  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.    Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
tneiirr^  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  t>etter  fathers  and 
moihe'S.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.    And  th«  splendid  big  flag 
we  send  you  will  not  cost  you  ono  cont  olthorl 
WRITE    U  8     I'^U  your  pupils  about  it  today.    See  if  they  don't  enter 

vy>Bhirtcton  rnrr  ^^'^  ^"^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^''^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ff*^  ^^ 

•nd  LiMoinrnU  biff  flaff  free: 

ptcturM ..  .^^■HB  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  5S  of  our 
Bmblematie  Flaff  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  8x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  49  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  tliat  would 
cost  you  $4  or  ^8  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  got  It  absolutoly  ffroo  for  your  aehool* 
Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  k)Othering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more« 

j0"Wrlto  today  for  Buttons,  ws  will  sond  thsm  postpaid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

*  ARK  TNB  PierURBS  OF  TNB  PATRieXS  "WASNINQTOM"  ^^Mf 
"LINCOLN*'  ON  YOUR  SCNOOL  WALL  7  ^^i 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  58  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.80  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  wUl  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Ploass  stato  kind  off  buttons  you  desiro  us 
to  sond  you.  4^After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we  I 
ndll  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 

MAIL-ORDER  PLAC  CO.,  I07  Morldlan  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


SURPRISE  PACKET 


I 


The  a bavm  (Hctu re  repmni u  the  o dm*  o t  a  STRD;  Cmn.  yop  tell  WEat  t>i«t  It  U ?  ThU  U  A  niOjif  * 
^Inter^^vHoii  puzi^ltr.  and  you  c^n  solve  It  wlib  *.  little  Btudv,  SO  [>0  SO,  IF  VOU  CAN  MAKE  OUTir 
•toInaS^^OFtAe  ISiKj  WF  WIM.  SEKD  YOU  A  HANDSOME  PACK£T  CONTAINING  Ft V^  OF* 
ixiIE  M  OST  B  LAUTIHL  GOLD  rMBOSSEI>  POST  CAR  OS  YOU  tV  ER  SAW^^AL^O  A  CLRTf  Fl-^ 
JCATE  OF  KVTRY  IN  OUR  C;R  AND  FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  (»MIM)  PRIZE  CO^TtST.  AJI  y«w2 
ihai-ii  tQilA  U  to  onrlnjie  with  yotsr  Atttwitr  1  two'Ccnt  *tmmi>«  to  eorer  the  coai  of  miilHQrt.jf*cKiQfl*X 
Tfctc.  USF  VOVR  URAINS.  Try  iir^d  m«kv  out  thv  QPme  ot  tht?  Wrd.  ACI  OUICiKL^  .  \^  rite  th^7 
Woanieof  the  bird   on   a   $tip  ot  naper — mafl  Jt  to  us  JmrnodUU-lv  with  your  name-  and  uddrti*  andX 


Dromf^ttv  Ac-nd  vnu  B^  B.  revrnrd,  ull  charflf?!  prepaid.  A  ^UHFRISE^ 


-^Of     thChlrd       Ofl       _       ,__^.       __ 

ifrfoiir  PCtitj  In  stamps,  and  wp  i 

VPACKET,  CONT A """^  ■'*"" 

Jf  A  CERTIFICATE 

?TEST   which    Cimcs    t^rvCt    4*.    I'^sj-       «■«    win    yn 

TjPROMPTEY.    THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORT  UN(TV  .  ^  .^.^  .  ^,«  »  .».^  ^r*^^.~- —  .  -^  .. ..  — ,-  -  -^ 

*GIVE.  AWAY  A  WH  OVERLAND  AUTOMOBtl  E— »  S-PAS^ENCIER  1^14  FORD  ALiTOMOBlLE— W 
*A  I'PASSENCER  HI4  FORD  AUTOMOBILE— t^ONtlF^HT  Ok  AND  PIANO  wUh  Player  Aftachweat,* 
%H50^fH>  Fhoofljlraph,  Caih  PrlBvi.     In  caie  af  a.  tie  butween  tv»"i}  or     mora   p^^rftons  fnr  any  Prl'r,  h^ 

~  Ch^t t  jt.-akA  1^4^!    J  «i    jttm^^^tt*.^^   _«.j4    — oif.i:^    «I1I     lu.    rtl.on    un.d^  K       n£irmn.n    fltnt-iArl.        SEND    YOL^R     ANSWER-,^ 

134    Mow  Yonki 


^H50^fH>  Fhoafljlraph,  Caih  PrlBvi.     In  c^ii^  of  a  tie  butween  tv»"i}  or     mora  j 

*M^  Sm  murphy,  mm*^,  G49  W*  ^3d  «..  O&pU  \  \ 


••WE  HAVE  HAD  OUR  LIBRARY 

fof  neafly  fotir  monthi,  and  tt  feaches  tlie  childfen  la  fbak  dally  home-life^  a  Irueezampb 
of  which  I  will  fdate^^  layi  BUh  Gertrude  Thompioa  In  telllog  her  e^serleace  In  ffofring 
a  free  school  library.  Send  for  thb  Interesting  little  16  pajfe  illuitrated  booklet  telling  how 
one  of  the  volumes  of  her  school  library  reached  into  the  hearts  of  one  poor  family.  Tha 
booidet  is  sent  free.   Address  Educational  Publishing  Co^  Boston*  New  York*  and  Chica£o» 
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A  DIRECTORY  OF  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

^  All  hsiMttv  paiiutaktiig,  efficient  teachers'  agency  it  a  Terjr  ••nriceable  institatien  for  school  boards  and  teachers.** 
It  is  a  legitimate  and  h^pf n!  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and 
private  schools  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies*  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  man* 
aged  by  able*  experienced  and  reliable  persons*  and  hare  our  recommendation. 

««THE  RIGHT  TEACHER  IN  THE  RIGHT  POSITION  MEANS  THE  HIGHEST  SUCCESS  FOR  BOTH  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL.** 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


COfUMCtlOQ 


Miss  B.  P.  POSTERt  ilUuMger. 

MUs  T.  M.  HASTlNQSt  AM*t.  Mamigtr. 


Seventeenth  Year 


EDMANDS  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

Ctlh   for  Teachers   Every   Month   in   the  Yeer 

101  TREMOWT  ST.,  .gaS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


AgeociM  craato  a  daoMod  for  taichaw  by  CIm  coosUat  preMoUtloo  off  thoir  nndlditt. 


has  filled  Umm  posltloiis  In  pablle  and  nrlTate  teboolt 
eztendlnf  It*  operationi  from  Uie  ▲tUmtto  tea  board  to 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  ABENCY 

&  Paolfle,  Mannal  Tralnlnc,  taoo,  TraToUnc  Oompanlons.  9700.  Prindpala,  $1900,  AMliUnta,  $800,  Laaffnafos, 
$1000,  Pbnioal  OnHar^  $lfO,  erammar,  $100,  PrfinaryTitfO,  ICnale,  mol  OoTerneMet,  $800,  Drawlnff,  $800, 
Domettto8elMiee,$700.  KlBdmitm,J^  Critic jniOO,  Saperritoi^  $1100,  Blocntto^^ 

MOAH  UONARBU  Pb.D^  Manajrer.  i,  Tbo  Hler.  Dept.  F,  Sjrmeaa;  K.  T. 


mirwtJ^c^^mwo  ooi 


tSDfllS»09n>SD970SD    fllOXSOOI^ 


TBAOHSB8  ioar  ao  exaailaatiotta  after  taldnf  oar  DRII«I«  OOURSB  by  mall.  We  prepare  tor  any  eer- 
ttfleate  yon  want,  Connty,  Olty,  State  BXAMINATIONS.  OOUBSBS  la  aU  rab^eeu  tor  elTfl  Mrrloe,  kinder- 
Cartea,  borne  study.  60,000  Stodente. 

MOAH  I.BONARD.  A.V.,  Konoser,  The  Hlor,  Devi.  O.  STRAOU8S,  K.  T. 


CoBpetitioo  for  poettiooa  growt  fkarpor  oach  year—  um  every  help 


A  IISF  A  /3.X*1U/^  \r  ^  ▼aloftUe  in  proportion  to  Ito 
ILM  A\3rXiJWl/  X  Inflnenee.  If  It  merely  heart 
off  ToeMielee  nnd  tellt  f|1L|  A 1^  ^  •omethliiK  hat  Iff  It 
yon  nhont  them  AaXX^A  la  oeked  to  reeommend 
m  teoeher  and  reeommenda  ^^X*^^lMra(FX*lK^nCI 
yon  thot  la  more.  Onra  JBLXiXjXJm  III  WiMMJa 
THB  80HOOI.  BUI.I«SnM  AOBNOT*  O.  W.  BARDBBM,  Symeiiae,  K.  T. 


Aa  agaocy  rettitratloo  plaoaa  yea  la  teach  with  vacaaciaa  of  whola  aactleai  off  the  coaatry. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 
8  Beacon  Streot,  Boston. 


Tonchors  Wanted  at  Once  for  ell  Q  redes. 


RBQI8TBR    NOW. 


The  Salary  year 


BREWER 


1  EACHERS' 
AGE    N   C  Y 


OKI   t     M       li  'J   I   L   I)  I  N  C, 


H  I  C     .  G  O 


Ageadea  are  dally  helpinc  otben;  tbey  wOl  help  yon. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pros.,  Vincent  B.  Fisk,  Sec'y.,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


""'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

I20  Boylston  St. 

RECONINIENDS   TEACHERS,   TUTORS   AND   SCHOOLS. 


Ensage  the  help  and  experieoca  of  ao  agaocy. 


WNI 


Recommends  college  and  nor- 
iduates,  tpeciaUsts  and 
achert  to  collecet,  pnb- 

. .    „  J  prirate  schools. 
RecdYes  at  all  seasons  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers. 

O.  PRATT,  Manager       ■       -        70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


T*!?  Pratt  Teacher's  Agency  otXS 

C^  Of     Uc  and  pri^ 


THE  CARY-STUART  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

C.  WILBUR  GARY,  Manager,    HARTFORD,  CONN. 

We  need  five  hundred  grade  teachers  for  Spring  and  Fall  Positions.    No  fee  until  placed 


NOTES 

PEACE  PRIZE  CONTEST 

This  centest,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  School  Peace  League,  is  openj 
for  the  year  1914,  to  the  pupils  of  the' 
secondary  and  normal  schools  in  all| 
countries. 

Two  sets  of  prizes,  to  be  known  as  the 
Seabury  Prizes,  are  oflFered  for  the  best 
essays  on  one  of  the  following  subjects:! 

1  The  Opportunity  and  Duty  of  thci 
Schools  in  the  International  Peace  Move- 
ment. Open  to  Seniors  in  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  United  States. 

2  The  Significance  of  the  Two  Hague 
Peace  Conferences.  Open  to  Seniors 
of  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  United 
States. 

Three  prizes  of  seventv-five,  Fifty  and 
twenty-five  dollars  will  be  given  for  the 
three  best  essays  in  both  sets. 

American  Judges 

William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  York  City. 

Franklin  B.  Dyer,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,    Boston,    Mass. 

Miss  Sarah  S.  Goodwin,  Principal  of  The 
Girb'  School,  Milton  Academy,  Mil- 
ton, Mass. 

Randall  J.  Condon,  Superintendent  of 
Schoob,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

John  W.  Withers,  Principal,  Harris  Teach- 
ers College,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Miss  Laura  D.  Hagarty,  Teachers  Train- 
ing School,  Buffalo,  New  York- 

Vernon  G.  Mays,  Principal,  High  School, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

George  M.  Forbes,  Professor  ol Philosophy 
and  Pedagogy,  University  of  Roches- 
ter, Rochester,  New  York. 

James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Superintendent  <^ 
Schoob,  Springfield,  Mass. 

J.  Paul  Spence,  Supervisor  of  Instruction, 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 

European  Judges 

Henri  La  Fontaine,  Senator  of  Belgium, 
Brussels,  Professor  of  International 
Law,  President  of  the  International 
Peace  Bureau  at  Berne. 

Ferdinand  Buisson,  Member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  Paris,  Honorary 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
Honorary  Director  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion to  the  Minbter  of  Public  In- 
struction, Paris. 

Kirchenrat  Kroner,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

Emile  Arnaud,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national League  of  Peace  and  Liberty 
Vice-President  of  the  International 
Peace  Bureau,  President  of  the 
Educational  Commission  of  the  L^ni- 
versal  Peace  Congress,  Luzarches, 
France. 
Contest  Closes  March  1,  1914 

Condiiions  of  the  Contest 

Essays  must  not  exceed  five  thousand 
words  (a  length  of  three  thousand  words 
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School  News 

E.  V.  Leighton 
\  Notes  from  Ireland 

Long  Vacation  Wanted 

The  sight  of  a  teachers'  magazine  in  the 
Belfast  Free  Library  was  excuse  enough 
to  stop  sightseeing  for  awhile  and  sit 
down  to  the  perusal  of  the  small  pamphlet. 
It  was  not  a  paper  of  methods,  but  rather 
one  of  news  interesting  to  teachers,  items 
concerning  examinations  and  certificates, 
the  work  of  the  teachers'  association, 
increases  of  salary  and  other  reforms. 

It  was  a  bit  surprising  to  read  an  argu- 
ment for  a  long  vacation  of  eight  weeks. 
It  was  contended  that  teachers  and  pupils 
needed  this  much  relief  from  the  strain  of 
the  year's  work.  Some  parts  of  Ireland, 
if  not  all,  had  eight  weeks'  vacation  this 
year.  The  agitation  for  so  long  a  holiday 
seems  a  step  backward  in  the  light  of 
the  ground  gained  by  the  All  the  Year 
Round  School  idea  in  America. 

Salary  Increases 

The  same  paper  advocated  increase  in 
salary.  Surely  it  is  needed.  In  some 
distncts  a  pbimd  a  week  is  a  teacher's 
wage.  Seventy-five  pounds  a  year  is  the 
salary  of  many  yoimg  teachers.  A  na- 
tional grant  of  £40,000  will  soon  be 
available  to  increase  the  stipend  of 
secondary  school  teachers,  but  discussion 
which  seems  likely  to  lead  to  dissension 
has  arisen  concerning  the  apportionment 
of  this  fund  among  clerical  and  lay 
teachers. 

Married  Teachers 

Low  salaries  have  not,  however,  hin- 
dered marriage.  The  young  male  teacher 
takes  a  teacher  to  wife  and  both  continue 
their  profession,  in  the  course  of  time 
numbering  their  own  children  among 
their  pupils.  There  are  many  who  do 
not  approve  of  this  plan,  but  until  salaries 
are  higher  and  certificated  teachers  more 
numerous  this  state  of  affairs  will  prob- 
ably continue. 

Irish  is  Not  a  Dead  Language 

The  idea  that  a  revival  of  Irish  would  be 
resurrecting  a  dead  tongue  is  found  to 
be  far  from  the  truth  when  one  visits 
Ireland.  Whole  districts,  especially  in 
the  West,  speak  Irish  "from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave"  as  one  of  them  said.  Irish 
idiom  and  Irish  literature  are  now  taught 
in  many  of  the  schools.  A  knowledge 
of  Irish  is  a  pre-requisite  qualification  for 
many  official  positions.  Attempts  are 
making  to  have  Irish  the  sole  medium 
of  instruction.  The  struggle  for  the  Irish 
language  is  a  s3anbol  of  the  struggle  for 
Irish  nationality.  Powerful  societies  are 
fostering  and  financing  the  teaching  of 
Irish  in  village  districts  and  enthusiastic 
■conventions  are  held  at  which  all  the 
speeches,  songs,  and  dramatic  entertam- 
ment  is  given  in  Irish.  Fear  has  been 
expressed  in  Parliament  that  after  Home 
Rule  becomes  a  fact  non-Irish  speak- 
ing teachers  will  be  dismissed  from  the 
National  Schools.  This  idea  is  diavowed 
"by  Irish  leaders.  While  an  increase  in  the 
time  given  to  the  study  of  Irish  may  be 
looked  for,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  give 
up  altogether  the  teaching  of  English 
because  the  effect  would  be  disastrous 
to  Ireland's  social  and  commercial  inter- 
•ests. 


You  Can  Be  So  Well 

That  Your  Whole  Being  Vibratet  Health 

I  CANNOT  tell  yon  how  happy  iam  that  I  hayebeen  atde  to  brins  health  and  strenffth  to 
63.117  women  np  to  the  present  time.  Jnst  thinki  thiaimeans  a  whoJe  city.  It  in  to  my 
thorough  study  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  health  prlaciples.and  to  my  ]  2  yeara'  £>eraor]iil 
experience  before!  began  my  Instructions  by  mail,  that  I  attnl>ute  my  marveloua  succeu. 
It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  read  the  reports  from  my  pupils  and  I  liav«  done  oil  thia  by 
simply  studying  Nature's  laws  adapted  to  the  correction  of  each  individual  difficulty.  If  vlt^ 
organs  or  nerve  centers  are  weak.  I  strengthen  them  so  that  each  orsan  doea  f  ts  work. 

I  want  to  help  every  woman  to  be  perfectly,  gloriously  well,  with  that  Bweet,  pemonaL 
lorelineu  which  health  and  a  wholesome,  graceful  oody  give— a  colt  a  red  >  self-reUant  woman 
with  a  definite  purpose,  full  of  the  health  and  Tivscity  which  make  you  a 

A  Better  Wife      A  Retted  Mother     A  More  Valued  Frieod 


I  bring  each  pupil  to  symmetrical  proportions  and  I  teach  her 
to  stand  and  to  walk  in  an  attitude  which  bespeaks  culture  and  re- 
finement. A  good  figure,  gracefully  carried,  means  more  than  a 
pretty  face.    I  want  to  give  you 


Writ*  l4  mm  Today* 


Good  Figure 


breath  now.  .  ^  ^.         myjelf  like  another  won — .^ 

**When  I  benn  I  waa  tfaeamatlo  ''My  old  dreeiea  look  styliah  on 

and  oonstlpatad.  my  heart  was  weak       me  now.    I  have  not  been  oonati* 

Dated  alnoe  my  second  leMon  and  I 
had    taken    •omethina  for  yeaia 

_  ^_         MyllTerMemstobeanriKhtaiidl 

was  all  SO  SJkST.  I  thought  I  Jnat  haven't  a  bit  of  ludioeatlon,  for  I 
had  to  be  fat.  I  feel  like  •topping  sleep*  like  a.  bnby  andmr  hkbtss 
every  fat  woman  I  see  and  telling  are  so  rented.  I  reel  ao  well  all  the 
her  of  jron.**  time.*' 

The  vital  atrencth  gained  by  a  foieefol  clroolation  rellereayoa  of  raoh 
chronio  allmenu  aa 
Cooatipatlon 
Rheumatl— a 

SMUffermi 


and  my  head  dull,  and  oh  dear.  I 
am  ashamed  when  I  think  how  I 
aaed  to  look!  I  nerer  dreamed  it 
was  all  SO  sasT.  I  thought  I  Jnst 
had  to  be  fat.  I  feel  like  stopping 
tan  I  see  and  telling 


Tevpid  Uver 


sass?- 


Many  women  suffer  ancomplalninaly  from  ailments  which  may  lead 
tosraver  trocblee  and  lead  to  mnoh  unhapplness. 

You  Can  Be  Wdl  ^Vithout  Drugs 

T  itrcDctheD  the  iuu^dU^  abd  tiL^rro*  of  tha  rltftl  oroami.  Iuihas  atid 
li««krt  ap4  At^rt  yourbK^od  to  ct^rculailnH  a*  itdirj  wLoayou  wore  a  chLld, 
1  U<«a^h  J'oii  to  Ttrfarht,-  fO  that  the  blood  l>  Tultj  pul-kfli*(l, 

/  *ir-i»h  I  OQulit  put  Muffitimrkt  rmphaMis  int»  tMMf  w^rd*  to  imak*  jfOM  w^aliMm 
that  i^ki  da  ii.>£  nt<d  t&  A«  iil^  hu  thaij/o^  can  b*  a  bimynmt^  F^vaciottMt 
ifUractwa  vnma  n  iti  rttumfor  jvsf  a  /*f#  wn-i-^Mivt  eurv  49ith  ddy  im  ihw  ^iS- 
BOfu  of  your  ov^n  A<»m#. 

I  iiTve  eaclipupU  ihe  coaadeotlsl  tniatDieat  whli^li  her  paKliw&r  cw 
df?  m  Lk  n  (1 B. 

>Vriio  ms  t^sr  tftl^ng  me  rour  f»ulta  In  h<-iiUh  iind  Il^r»,  iitid  I  vlll 
cheerfully  ujII  jdu  » bother  I  oan  belt}  jri^iu.  I  am  at  Jar  detJc  from  8  a.  m. 
until  &  p.  m^  a  ,.  . 

I  haTd  piibl  hshiid  n  fr**  booklet  ahotttn^  bowtovtand  and  italk  oorrectfy 
andg'lvliifl  other  iiiformiittua  of  fltal  liitc«T«st  to  wamen.  IF  you  ar«  D#r- 
f  ^Ttliy  w  &JT  n  u  >t  J  n  1 1  r  fl  ifu  r(i  Is  ti  iii*t  wb  at  you  tt  \  ah,  v-nu  in  ny  b<»  able  to  hfil  p  a 
frieEui^iit  li.'4i«t  yi:>u  v^iH  taelt»  iiii^  "^^Y  3 our  Jtiter^Ht  la  thLB  sr^^at  mowninQl 
f-or  bflrfet't  h£<!.k]th,  ri>rtfreat^r  fulcurt^.  ri^flri^pii-nt  «n^  hr'iiiiLjr  {&  ffomc!!!' 

Sit  dawn  and  WrVt»  nl«  NOW»      Dan't  •wmk% — rou  m*y  |i>r**t  It. 

I  hare  bad  a  woadcrf  ljI  expeTJifini?^  aikd  I  «bouJ4  ]  ik«  to  toil  yoq  about  U. 

SuMuma  Cocroft,  Pept.  45        92A  S.^^MkUfMi  Art.  Cfcicu* 


UimCocnfiisacoUigBlffdwoman,    Slu  is  the  rteogniMtd  mOhorUy  an  ike  scigMtUk  cart  nftkt  ktatih  ami 
fig^ars  of  woman.   She  psnonalfysttpsnnssslur  work, 


HOriE    GEOGRAPHY 

By  HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Ph.D. 

Aothor  ol  "StoriM  of  Oar  MotlMr  Eartk,"  ate. 

HOME  GEOGRAPHY 

Has  Steadily  Risen  in*  Popularity 

Home  Surroundings  are  made  the  basis  for  the  introduction  of  the  child  to 
formal  geography  in  ihe 

FOURTH  OR  FIFTH  GRADE 

The  aim  of  Professor  Fairbanks  is  not  so  much  to  impart  information  as  to  cultivate  « 
clear y  discriminating  power  of  observation  through  an  interesting  course  of  nature  study.  The 
preliminary  facts  of  geography  are  presented  in  such  relations  as  to  form  a  constant  appeal  to 
the  child's  own  experience. 

In  plain,  simple  reading,  accompanied  by  abundant  and  artistic  half-tones,  interest  is 
awakened  in  the  soil  and  how  it  is  made,  in  the  needs  and  uses  of  plants,  in  the  seasons,  rivers, 
oceans,  winds,  climate,  moimtains,  minerals,  our  homes  and  occupations. 

He  would  have  children  learn  to  observe  first,  read  and  talk,  and,  later  on  in  the  course^ 
study.  This  is  not  only  a  common  sense  method,  but  is  found^  on  both  psychological  and 
physiological  laws  of  growth. 

Charles  F.  ^ing,  Lecturer  on  Geography 

The  book  certainly  takes  up  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  children  understand 
what  they  are  studying.    That  is  the  line  of  work  badly  needed  i  n  the  schools. 

Deputy  State  Superintendent,  Sacramento,  Col. 

Crown  8vo      238  pages       135  Illustrations       Qotli,  60  cents 

Tested  in  the  Study  by  Educational  Experts.    Tested  in  ttie  Classes 
of  more  than  10,000  Schools. 
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This  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  list  of 

STORY    PRIMERS 

AND  FIRST  READER  STORY  BOOKS 

FOR  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 


SIMPLE   STORY   PRIMERS 

3  VOLS. 
L    The  Littte  Red  Hen 

Awakens  the  child's  interest  and  holds  it  to 
close  of  the  book. 


m.    Hop    o'    My    Thumb  — Tom 
Thmnb 

Fresh  surprises  await  progress  of  reader 
from  end  to  end  of  book. 

IV.    Jack  the  Giant  Killer 

Original,  ingenious  is  the  author's  method 
in  handling  this  old  story  for  the  profit  and 
delight  of  the  young. 

Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 

FOLK  LORE  PRIMERS 


IL    The  Three  Pigs 

The  kind  of  reading  that  takes  with  children, 
mnd  the  kind  in  harmony  with  the  child's 
nal  interests. 

m.    The  Three  Bears 

Based  like  the  foregoing  on  a  folk-lore 
classic,  and  like  them  embodies  action,  imitar 
tion,  and  fun. 

Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 

ADVANCED  STORY  PRIMERS 

3  VOLS. 
L    The  Three  Kittens  and  Oiieken 
Little 

A  classic  basis  from  which  the  vocabulary 
b  progressively  evolved. 

n.    Red  Riding  Hood  —  The  Seven 
Kids 

The  wonderment  aroused  and  kept  alive 
by  story  and  illustration  helps  to  a  nearly 
tmoonscious  mastery  of  the  printed  page. 

HI.    Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew 

The  text  classic  is  happily  reinforced  by 
mbundant,  vivid,  apposite  illustrations. 
Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 

FIRST  READERS    4  VOLS. 
L    Puss-in-Boots  —  Reynard   the 
Fox 

The  cunning  of  Reynard  and  the  resource- 
fulness of  Puss,  fire  the  mind,  as  scene  suc- 
ceeds scene.  Such  reading  is  recreation,  not 
toil 

IL    Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk 

Diamonds  and  Toads  — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 

Three  fine  tales,  rewritten  with  like  sim- 
pBdty  and  arranged  for  rapid  development. 


I.    The  Cat  School  CEuropean  Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite  new  to  American  children. 
12  mo.    Fully  illus.    96  pp.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

n.    The    Nixie    WeU  — The    Goat 
and  the  Troll 

Not  the  tame  made-up  stories  of  the  common 
primer,  but  drawn  from  the  thought  of  primi- 
tive oeoples.    Bright  and  dramatic. 
12  mo.    88  pages.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

In  Mythland    Vol.  I 

By  M.  Helen  BECKwrrn. 
Fully  illustrated.  190  pp.  Large  type. 
A  charming  collection  of  fairy  tales,  adapted 
from  Greek  Myths,  each  with  its  illustration, 
designed  to  interest  and  to  develop  a  taste 
for  classic  literature  as  the  child  matures. 
Very  popular. 

Cloth.    Each,  40  cents. 

Pratt's  iEsop's  Fables    Vols.  I  and 

n 

Illustrated.    Large  type.    127  pp. 
These  tales  that  never  grow  old,  so  simpli- 
fied that  the  youngest  readers  will  find  pleas- 
ure and  profit  in  them.    Best  for  close  of 
first  and  beginning  of  second  year. 
Cloth.    Each,  40  cents. 

Norris'  The  Story  of  Hiawatha 

Colored  illustraticJns.     132  pp. 
Abridged,    simplified,    and    especially    ar- 
ranged Tor  young  readers.    It  is  particularly 
happy   in   its   combination   of  prose  narra 
tive  and  the  original  poem. 

Qoth.    Each,  40  cents. 


DRAMATIC  READERS 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES 


Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee  and  Her  SeTci 
Wonderful  Cats 

A  Dialogue  Pximer— lint  Tear  I 
Edited,  with  additions,  by  John  Ruskix. 
Abounding  life  in  the  pictures  quite  d 
pleasing  in  their  way  as  the  rhythmic  cadencd 
of  the  verses,  tripped  oflf  so  gaily  by  the  Dame,] 
the  cats  and  the  nuce.  | 

Fully  illustrated.    90  pp.    Cloth,  30  cents.! 

Uttle  Plays  for  Little  Players 
For  Firtt  or  Second  Tean 

By  Mara  L.  Pratt-Chadtvick.  | 
The  chamatic  form  of  Childhood  reading. 
now  so  universally  in  demand,  could  not  have 
a  more  acceptable  author  than  Mrs.  Pratt- 
Chadwick,  the  favorite  of  the  young  and  of 
teachers  for  a  score  or  more  years.  j 

The  pages  are  simple  and  the  printing  large. 
Fully  illustrated.    112  pp.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

Dialogue  Reader  —  Playing  Sdiool 
For  Second  or  Third  Teari 
By  Mara  L.  Pratt-Chadwick. 

This  is  a  book  for  Yoimgest  Readers,  but 
quite  as  pleasing  and  instructive  for  both  old 
and  young. 

These  eighteen  Dialogue  Stories  are  full  of 
the  charm  of  Mara  L.  Pratt's  facile  pcO' 
which  interests  all  readers  ec|ually  in  narrative, 
description  and  dramatization. 

They  are  all  brimming  over  with  helpful 
suggestions  for  social  betterment  among  the 
little  folks,  and  really  constitute  an  excellent 
series  of  moral  lessons,  and  yet  affording  an 
unusually  fine  drill  in  oral  expression. 
Illustrated.    Cloth,  30  cents. 

Little  Dialogues  for  Little  Folks 
For  Second,  Third  or  Fourth  Tean 

By  Ella  M.    Powers. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  the  child's  liking  foi 
impersonation.  These  little  dialogues  answei 
admirably  this  demand  of  childhood.  Then 
are  twenty-six  dramatic  pieces  that  give  voio 
to  this  craving  and  may  be  successfully  use( 
for  training  in  natural  and  appreciative  read 
ing  andtspeaking,  as  the  dialogues  may  be  use( 
as  plays  or  reading  lessons. 

Illustrated.    158  pp.    Cloth,   40  cents. 

The  Land  of  Make-Belieye 

For  Third,  Fourth  or  Fifth  Tean 
By  Mary  Gardner. 
This  is  assuredly  "A  Worid  for  Littie  Ac 
tors,"  who,  both  in  reading  and  acting,  itn 
personate  Uie  characters  of  the  story  and  thi 
play,  and  thus  readily  cure  so  many  of  th 
worst  ills  to  which  the  reading  class  is  heir. 

There  are  the  Fauies  of  Caldon  Low,  Bird 

of    Killingworth,    Pied    Piper    of    Hamclin 

Bishop  Hatto,  and  other  Make-Believe  pieces 

each  treated  first  as  a  story  and  then  as  a  pla> 

Illustrated.    168  pp.    Cloth,  40  cenU 
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Concerning  Text-Books 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 

RECENTLY  I  asked  a  group  of  one  hundred  students 
to  say  what  is  the  proper  use  of  the  text-book  in 
teaching  a  subject  in  the  elementary  school.  What 
was  desired  was  to  get  the  more  or  less  spontaneous 
views  of  persons  who  had  been  through  the  high  school, 
and  had  completed  two  or  three  years  in  the  university, 
but  who  had  not  taught,  and  had  not  had  training  in 
teaching.  It  was  the  opinion  of  this  group  that  a  text- 
book usually  presents  the  knowledge  in  any  subject  in 
a  condensed  and  available  form,  and  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly mastered  by  pupils.  Asked  whether  the  literal 
statements  of  a  text  should  be  memorized,  the  students 
said  that  the  writer  of  a  text-book  knew  how  to  state  truths 
better  than  elementary  school  pupils,  and  probably  his 
statements  should,  as  a  rule,  be  learned  "by  heart." 

It  would  doubtless  not  be  beyond  the  facts  to  say  that 
the  majority,  perhaps,  of  text-book  writers  are  unable 
to  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupils  for  whom  the  books 
are  preparcxl.  The  average  text-book  contains  just  a 
summary  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  an  author  who  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  point  reached  by  the  novice  in  any 
field.  Speaking  generally,  and  allowing  for  noteworthy 
exceptions,  authors  sununarize  knowledge  in  the  most 
general  way,  as  they  appreciate  it  at  their  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Now,  it  is  the  simplest  fact  of  everyday  observa- 
tion that  for  a  novice  to  memorize  the  abstract  propositions 
of  one  who  has  gone  through  the  concrete  aspects  of  a 
subject,  and  has  entered  the  generalizing  period,  is  about 
the  most  profitless  thing  which  he  could  do.  These  propo- 
sitions are  to  the  learner  merely  verbal.  The  concrete 
data  upon  which  the  author  has  based  them  are  not  within 
the  experience  of  the  novice,  and  hence  the  statements 
must  be  more  or  less  unintelligible.  Further,  if  a  pupil 
learns  "by  heart"  the  principles  of  any  subject,  when  he 
has  not  had  experience  with  the  concrete  facts  upon  which 
they  are  based,  he  is  likely  to  be  injured  rather  than  helped, 
because  this  merely  verbal  learning  may  make  him  immune 
to  genuine  imderstanding  later  on.  Stated  in  another  way, 
it  would  probably  be  better  for  a  child  not  to  learn  any- 
thing about  a  topic  rather  than  to  acquire  mere  words  con- 
cerning it,  because  these  may  come  to  stand  as  a  barrier 
between  Uie  individual  and  a  vital  dynamic  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

In  all  times,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  out,  the 
chief  tragedy  in  teaching  has  been  that  adults  seek  to  graft 
their  generalized  knowledge  upon  the  novice,  with  the 
result  that  the  latter  may  get  only  formal,  technical,  me- 
chanical propositions  about  things.  The  struggle  of  thfe 
ages,  educationally,  has  been  to  develop  a  method  of  in- 
structing the  young,  which  will  raise  them,  step  by  step, 
as  rapidly  and  economically  as  possible,  through  the  actual 
experiences  of  the  race,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  generalizations  based  upon  all  this  concrete 
material.  The  almost  irresistible  tendency  of  aU  of  us 
teachers  is  to  short-circuit  this  process  of  development 
by  jumping  at  once  from  childhood  into  adult  abstractions. 

Text-books  are  written  far  more  effectively  to-day  thas  1  p 

rrit^ 
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began  teaching.  Every  day  new  ones  come  to  hand  that 
show  increasing  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  learner 
in  acquiring  any  subject.  But  even  so,  text-books  should 
play  only  a  minor  role  in  the  teaching  of  any  subject.  The 
chief  work  must  be  done  outside  of  the  text  in  making  the 
pupil  deal  at  first  hand  with  the  actual  facts  in  any  sub- 
ject. He  ought  probably  to  learn  the  statements  in  his 
text-book  if  they  are  well  written;  but  the  teacher  must 
never  leave  him  until  he  has  demonstrated  that  he  can 
apply  any  principle  he  has  learned  in  all  the  typical  ways 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  concrete  situations 
to  which  it  refers.  An  effective  teacher  always  sees  that 
text-book  statements  of  any  matter  can  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  concrete  data,  and  can  be  applied  to  actual 
situations  to  which  they  relate. 

Why  Edwin  Failed 

Marian  Ciiurchill  Graves 

MISS  ROWE  felt  that  her  patience  was  strained  to 
the  breaking  point.  This  was  the  second  child 
who  had  come  to  her  from  School  No.  19  with 
excellent  standings  on  his  report  card,  only  to 
prove  himself  far  behind  her  second  grade.  If  teaching  had 
been  properly  done  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  child 
to  stay  nights  after  school  that  he  might  catch  up  with 
his  grade  when  transferring  from  one  school  to  another  in 
the  same  dty.  But  to-morrow  would  be  her  local  visiting 
day  and  she  would  visit  the  second  grade  at  No.  19  and 
find  out  what  they  were  doing,  anyhow. 

On  the  morrow,  Miss  Rowe  presented  herself  early  at 
Miss  Lane's  door.  She  had  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  seeming  lack  of  preparation  which  the  pupils  from  this 
grade  displayed,  for  Miss  Lane  was  considered  a  most 
excellent  teacher.  Her  observations  made  the*  problem 
even  more  baffling.  It  would  seem  that  no  child,  be  he 
ever  so  dull,  could  fail  to  learn  in  the  attentive  atmo^here 
of  the  room.  There  were  no  imresponsive  children.  There 
was  no  half-hearted  work.  Every  child  caught  the  teach- 
er's enthusiasm  and  did  his  best  cheerfully. 

At  the  beginning  of  th^  session  Miss  Rowe  recognized 
a  child  who  had  been  transferred  from  her  room  to  No.  19 
a  few  weeks  before.  Edwin  was  an  unusually^  bri^t, 
open-eyed  boy  and  &he  had  felt  much  regret  at  losing  him. 
But  there  had  been  some  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
he  would  reflect  credit  on  his  past  teaching. 

Much  to  her  surprise  Edwin  stumbled  now  in  his  reading 
and  he  failed  twice  in  the  oral  number  work.  What  could 
be  the  reason?  She  knew  that  the  child  was  not  timid 
and  he  was  without  doubt  able  to  do  second  grade  work. 
Of  course,  the  child  could  not  be  expected  to  know  work 
that  he  had  never  been  taught.  Why,  that  was  it!  He 
had  never  had  this  work.  She  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
opportunity  to  tell  Miss  Lane  why  her  star  did  not  shine 
in  thb  finnament.  And  that  must  be  what  was  wrong  with 
the  laddies  Miss  Lane  had  sent  her.  The  fault  lay  not 
with  the  teacher,  nor  with  the  children,  but  with  the  course 
of  study. 

"I  came  here  with  a  chip  on  my  shoulder,  Miss  Lane,'' 
she  said,  at  the  close  of  the  session.  **  I  couldn't  imder- 
stand  why  the  two  children  you  sent  me  should  be  so  far 
behind  my  grade  until  I  saw  my  former  high  honor  pupil, 
Edwin,  here  to-day.  You  began  at  one  place  in  the  course 
of  study  and  I  at  another." 

"And  I  have  been  wondering  about  Edwin,''  responded 
Miss  Lane.  "Our  visiting  days  are  of  some  value  if  they 
bring  about  disclosures  like  this." 

After  examining  the  general  course  of  study  for  twenty 
weeks  then  in  use,  they  agreed  that  a  six  weeks'  outline 
was  needed  to  supplement  this  course.  Armed  with  the 
tale  of  their  problem  and  its  solution  they  presented  them- 
selves at  the  superintendent's  ofl&ce  and  received  a  most 
cordial  welcome.  Sometimes  it  gladdens  a  superintendent's 
heart  to  feel  that  his  teachers  are  interested  as  much  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole  system  of  schools  as  in  their  own 
small  part. 


As  an  outcome  of  this  conference  committees  from  the 
force  of  teachers  were  chosen  at  the  next  general  teachers' 
meeting  —  these  committees  to  divide  the  outline  for 
each  grade  into  six-week  periods.    When   an   EdWin  is 

transferred  from  one  school  to  another  in  the  dty  of  U 

nowadays,  he  begins  where  he  left  off,  losing  no  time  by 
the  change. 

Every  system  of  schools  has  its  particular  problems,  and 
co-operation  is  the  keynote  for  their  solution. 


Aesthetic   Development 
Through  Poems 

Anna  Ma£  Brady 

IT  is  not  the  main  business  of  the  primary  teacher  to 
take  the  child  just  so  far  along  the  intellectual  road 
by  giving  him  a  stipulated  amount  of  reading,  writing, 
number  and  handwork.  But,  rather,  it  should  be  her 
business  to  instill  in  that  child's  mind  a  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful—  the  beautiful  in  nature,  in  art,  and  in  literature, 
and  through  the  interest  aroused  lead  him  to  see  that  the 
various  school  activities  are  only  opportunities  through 
which  he  will  be  led  on  to  a  higher  plane  of  enjoyment  of 
things  still  more  beautiful. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  first  school  year,  the  teacher  finds 
her  children  have  read  only  two  books  instead  of  six,  as  her 
last  year's  class  did,  and  if  they  have  not  covered  the  number 
outline  furnished  by  the  Superintendent,  but  she  finds 
they  much  prefer  to  listen  to  a  story  or  poem,  or  to  be  out 
of-doors  looking  at  the  trees  and  flowers  and  birds,  she 
should  not  be  discouraged  and  regard  her  work  as  a  failure. 
For,  after  all,  we  are  not  training  them  for  the  next  grade, 
but  for  life.  The  child  remembers  longest  what  he  learns 
in  these  first  years  of  school.  Then  let  us  resolve  to  ffi»v^ 
him  something  that  is  worth  whDe.  Poetry  appeals  to  a 
child  at  first  chiefly  through  the  Bense  of  rhythm  and  it 
contains  untold  possibilitie&.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  teacher  must  love  good  poetry  before  she  can  kid  her 
pupils   to  love  it. 

The  first  reauisite  for  a  poem  for  primary  children  is  that 
it  have  rhythm.  Then  it  must  be  childlike^  dealing 
with  conditions  with  which  they  are  familiar.  The  teacher 
must  know  the  poem  perfectly.  Then  she  presents  it  as  a 
whole,  giving  it  in  her  best  possible  manner,  fpr  the  children 
will  imitate  her  expression.  She  may  give  it  more  than 
once,  if  necessary.  She  then  brings  out  the  meaning  of 
any  words  or  phrases  she  thinks  the  children  do  not  know. 
Next  they  discuss  it  and  the  teacher,  by  clever  questicminff, 
brings  out  the  meaning.  Now  they  are  ready  to  comnut 
it.  Usually  this  is  done  by  the  teacher  saying  a  line  or 
verse  and  having  different  children  repeat  it.  After  the 
poem  is  learned  and  they  enjoy  saying  it,  give  the  name 
of  the  author.  Let  them  learn  of  the  author  through  his 
works  —  not  of  the  works  through  the  author. 

One  must  work  for  good  expression  in  giving  these 
poems  and  that  is  best  secured  by  individual  drill,  rather 
then  concert  work.  Rightly  presented,  redting  these 
poems  is  a  good  form  of  voice  training. 

One  or  more  poems  should  be  taught  each  month.  They 
might  be  first  given  by  the  teacher  in  Opening  Exerdses; 
tlie  long  words  sounded  and  the  meanings  made  clear 
during  the  phonic  lesson  and  the  poem  itself  taught  in  the 
language  period. 

The  following  is  a  list  suitable  for  first  grade  children: 

September  Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 

Pitty  Pat  and  Tippy  Toe    Eugene  Field. 

My  Shadow    Robert  Louis  Stevensm. 

Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod    Eugene  Field,  • 

Hiawatha   (parts  selected)    Longfellow. 

The  Wind    Robert  Louis  Stevensm. 

The  Children's  Hour    LongfeUaw, 

The  Swing.    Robert  Louis  Stevensm^ 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep    F^^t_^^  ^f^SOOglC 
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The  Winter  Noon  Hour 

Fannie  L.  Ballou 

IT  was  early  in  November  and  a  cold  wind,  whistling 
around  the  schoolhouse,  told  that  winter  was  fast 
coming  on.     At  eleven-thirty  the  children  of  Grade 
One  had  been  dismissed,  but  there  were  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  still  in  the  room  who  had  remained  for  their 
lunches.    It  was  the  custom  for  these  children  to  play  out- 
of-doors,  but  the  cold  had  driven  them  in  to-day. 

For  awhile  they  played  at  the  sand-table,  but  this  soon 
became  an  old  story  and  a  spirit  of  restlessness  pervaded 
the  room. 

"Let's  play  something,"  said  Jack. 

Everyone  was  interested  at  once  and  came  flocking  around 
Jack  to  see  what  it  would  be. 

"Let's  play  tag,'*  said  boisterous  Mary. 

"I'm  afraid  that's  too  noisy  for  the  school-room,"  cau- 
tioned Miss  Bnmel. 

"How  would  hide  and  seek  do?  No,  I  guess  that's 
'bout  as  noisy  as  tag,"  ventured  Tom. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  practical  Harold,  "let's  play 
button-button,  that  won't  make  very  much  noise." 

"I'mbuttoner." 

"No,  I  am." 

"Didn't  I  choose  the  game?" 

"  If  I'm  not  it,  I  won't  play  at  all." 

Finally  Miss  Brunei  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  game 
was  started  in  peace,  but  soon  dissension  arose  again,  and 
when  Miss  Brunei  realized  that  there  was  not  only  one 
noon  of  this  sort,  but  many  more  during  the  long  winter, 
she  was  convinced  that  here  was  a  real  problem  to  1^  solved. 
To  keep  the  children  employed  in  a  happy  way  and  yet 
to  have  something  different  from  "school"  was  what  she 
'wanted  to  <io,  and  above  all  she  wanted  to  nourish  and 
develop  unselfishness  and  altruism,  which  she  had  that  day 
seen  to  be  sore!]^  lacking. 

The  next  noon  when  the  room  was  dismissed  she  called 
the  remaining  children  to  her.  Each  brought  a  little  red 
chair  and  when  a  circle  was  made,  the  room  became  very 
quiet,  for  something  told  the  children  they  were  to  have  a 
story. 

"What  month  is  this?"  began  Miss  Brunei. 

"November,"  came  from  the  red  chairs. 

"And  next  month?" 

"December." 

"  What  comes  in  December  that  everyone  loves?  " 

"Christmas!" 

"And  why  do  we  have  Christmas?" 

"Because  it's  Jesus'  Birthday,"  piped  Louise. 

"How  can  we  make  this  beautiful  birthday  a  happy 
one?" 

"By  being  kind  and  giving  things  to  people,"  ventured 
Bob. 

"How  many  like  to  make  others  happy?" 

All  the  little  hands  went  up. 

"I  have  a  beautiful  secret  and  it's  a  secret  about  making 
others  happy  and  all  the  children  may  be  in  the  secret. 
Far  away  in  a  big  dty  is  a  large  red  brick  house,  that  we 
call  a  hospital.  In  this  hospital  are  ever  so  many  little 
children.  But  none  of  them  are  like  you.  Some  of  them 
must  be  in  bed  all  the  time,  others  sit  in  wheel  chairs  and 
some  one  pushes  them  around.  Some  walk  on  crutches. 
None  of  them  can  run  and  play.  One  thing  that  they  like 
to  do  better  than  anything  else  is  to  look  at  books,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  make  some  scrap-books 
for  their  Christmas.  If  we  begin  now  and  work  each  noon 
we  ought  to  make  ever  so  many." 

"Oh,  yes,  let's  do  that!" 

"Oh,  goody!" 

"Can  we  begin  this  very  minute?"  were  some  of  the 
exclamations  that  came  from  the  children. 

"The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  together  all  the  pictures 
you  can  find  and  then  we  will  cut  than  out" 

"Mother  has  lots  of  Ladies'  Home  Jaumals,  and  I  know 
she  doesn't  want  them,"  offered  Louise. 


"I  have  some  old  St,  Nicholases,'*  said  Nan. 

"  I  have  some  Sunday-school  cards  and  some  picture  pos- 
tals," said  David. 

"Say,  would  valentines  be  any  good?"  asked  George. 

"Yes,  bring  whatever  you  have  and  to-morrow  we  wH 
begin  to  cut  out  the  pictures." 

The  next  day  the  work  and  fun  began,  and  while  the  chil- 
dren were  busy  with  the  scissors  and  the  pictiu-es.  Miss 
Bnmel  busied  herself  making  the  blank-books  out  of 
colored  cambric. 

What  fim  they  had  for  the  next  two  months,  working 
away  as  happy  as  bees.  Sometimes  they  would  tell  each 
other  stories  and  sometimes  Miss  Bnmel  would  have  little 
surprises  for  them;  once  it  was  animal  crackers,  another 
time,  a  bag  of  wee  mixed  candies. 

So  the  time  slipped  happily  by  and  there  was  no  discord, 
but  each  child  had  learned  that  the  best  way  to  be  happy 
is  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others. 

Miss  Brunei  had  solved  her  problem. 


Teaching  from  the  Child's  Point 
of  View 

Lausa  Emily  Mau 

PERHAPS  the  greatest  service  that  is  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  education  is  the  growing  sympathy 
for  child  nature.  We  are  just  beginning  to  apply 
^  some  of  the  carefully  established  principles  of 
experimental  pedagogy,  and  more  than  that,  we  are  already 
beginning  to  see  results  of  practical  value  as  a  result  of  ex- 
perimental psychological  investigations.  Experimentation 
is  the  guiding  idea  in  treating  educational  problems,  for  the 
class-room  teacher  as  well  as  the  scientific  mvestigator.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  knowledge  is  obtained  of  the  real  work- 
ing of  the  child  mind,  and  it  impresses  upon^tTiTreacTier's 
mind  the  fallacy  of  looking  at  the  educational  processes 
and  child  life  itself  from  the  adult  and  logical  point  of 
view. 

We  must  know  what  children  are,  before  we  can  devise 
exercises  for  making  them  what  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  of 
first  importance  for  the  teacher  to  identify  herself  with 
the  instinctive  impulses  of  the  child,  the  true  basis  for  all 
educational  development.  The  teacher's  function,  par  ex- 
cellencef  is  the  utiltzation,  guidance  and  direction  of  these 
instinctive  impulses  into  educative  channels.  For  example, 
the  constructive  instinct  of  the  child  is  to  be  so  directed  that 
the  child  constructs  things  on  a  higher  plane  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  direction  of  the  expressive  instinct  must  be 
such  that  it  will  result  in  expression  by  means  of  drawing, 
writing,  etc.,  on  a  higher  leveh  The  instinct  of  inquiry 
must  be  so  directed  that  the  child  will  be  constantly  chal- 
lenged  to  push  a  problem  further,  etc.  This  is  the  only 
way  that  the  child  can  be  made  conscious  of  his  own  power, 
and  that  his  maximum  ability  can  be  challenged.  This 
is  where  the  educative  process  comes  in  truly  and  rightly. 
It  is  for  the  teacher  to  cUscover  to  the  child  his  own  ability 
toward  the  materials  presented,  and  his  awn  power  to 
accomplish  worthy  purposes.  It  is  only  as  we  know  the 
possibilities  of  child  nature,  the  individual  differences  and 
imiformities,  that  a  clear  and  concise  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
pupU's  mind,  of  his  wants,  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
and  of  his  abilities  can  be  formed.  It  is  only  as  the  teacher 
interests  herself  in  the  things  that  are  of  interest  to  the 
children,  only  as  she  looks  at  things  through  the  eyes  of  the 
children  instead  of  trying  to  make  the  children  see  through 
her  eyes,  only  as  she  thinks  with  minds  of  the  children, 
that  she  can  adapt  the  process  of  teaching  to  the  learning 
process  of  the  child  mind. 

The  shift  of  emphasis  from  methods  of  teaching  to  ike 
learning  process  of  the  child^  has  been  one  of  the  great 
factors  in  ridding  the  adult  of  the  old  conception  that  the 
child  is  merely  an  adiilt  on  a  small  scale,  and  that  education 
must  consider  the  child  not  as  an  adult,  but  from  the  pointj 
of  view  of  child  psychology  and  experimental  pedagog]^.[C 
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Annottncement  to  the  Sbei»herds 


Talks  on  Art 


Maude  Moore,  Supt.  Primary  Education,  Canton,  Ohio 

(Book  lights  reserved) 


PUBLIC  education  has  abnost  entirely  changed  its 
character  during  the  last  twenty  years.  But  while 
teaching  of  science,  sewing,  cooking,  and  manual 
training  has  steadily  improved,  there  has  been  a 
slower  growth  in  the  art  training  in  the  public  schools. 
Some  tiiere  are  who  still  doubt  the  advisability  of  art 
training  for  the  masses,  not  recognizing  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  the  artist  has  always  spnmg  from  the  people. 
Goethe  says,  "The  middle  station  is  the  most  favorable 
to  genius;  you  find  the  great  artists  and  poets  there." 
In  our  country  and  in  foreign  countries  the  aristocracy 
may  own  the  great  pictures  and  statues,  but  democracy 
must  produce  them. 

Hamilton  Mabie  —  "There  is  no  greater  blunder  than 
the  belief  which  seems  to  be  held  in  some  quarters  that  art 
is  an  esoteric  thing  —  a  kind  of  cult  practiced  and  enjoyed 
by  a  few  fortunate  persons.  The  whole  history  of  art 
contradicts  this  belief;  for  wherever  artistic  production 
has  been  general  and  great,  it  has  grown  out  of  a  popular 
love  of  art  and  a  general  appreciation  of  it.  The  art  of 
Athens,  of  Florence,  and  of  Venice  belonged  to  the  people 
of  those  cities,  and  was  part  of  their  life.  In  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  literature  it  was  the  very  reverse 
of  esoteric.  It  was  to  the  last  degree  a  popular  possession, 
and  contributed  to,  and  was  the  expression  of,  a  rich  and 
full  public  life.  There  never  can  be  any  great  productions  of 
works  of  art  so  long  as  art  is  held  to  be  a  matter  of  luxury  or 
ornament.  Not  luitil  the  love  of  art  becomes  general, 
and  men  feel  that  it  is  a  necessity  in  their  lives,  shall  we 
have  artistic  production  on  any  adequate  scale. 

"Anything,  therefore,  which  makes  works  of  art  accessi- 
ble, which  multiplies  them  without  cheapening  them,  is  to 
be  welcomed  in  the  interest  of  art  itself. 


"Art  is  not  guarded  in  a  dty  which  contains  only  one 
noble  building,  but  it  is  conserved  in  a  city  which  is  full 
of  noble  structures. 

"  Art  is  not  honored  by  a  people  who  have  only  one  great 
poem,  but  by  a  people  whose  life  finds  its  adeqiiate  and 
constant  expression  in  great  poetry." 

And  what  is  to  make  the  love  of  art  a  dear  possession  of 
the  many,  rather  than  the  monoply  of  the  few?  What  if 
to  make  it  the  necessity  of  all  and  not  the  luxury  of  the 
most  favored?  The  only  solution  lies  undoubtedly  in  the 
fact  that  through  public  education  the  greatest  number 
can  be  reached  and  at  a  time  when  the  nature  is  most 
impressionable,    most  easily  influenced. 

The  Christmas  festival  ought  to  be  the  gladdest  and 
happiest  time  of  all  the  year.  This  is  the  season  of  self- 
forgetting,  when  our  thoughts  turn  to  others  and  we  learn 
the  joy  of  self-sacrifice. 

What  could  be  more  fitting  than  that,  during  the  Christ- 
mas season,  we  should  learn  the  beautiful  works  of  art  as 
seen  in  the  great  artists'  minds  and  given  to  us  on  pieces 
of  canvas,  the  works  of  master  minds  and  master  hands, 
the  copies  of  which  can  be  had  so  cheaply  that  none  of  ii« 
may  have  a  reason  for  not  being  acquainted  with  them. 

I  spoke  a  littie  in  a  recent  article  of  indirect  teaching. 
I  shall  speak  here  of  one  means  of  direct  teaching  that  can 
be  used  advantageously  not  only  with  the  Madonnas, 
but  with  other  pictiures  and  objects. 

With  the  young  children  the  principal  thing  is  to  see 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  good  pictures.  As  they 
grow  older,  they  will  have  a  greater  opportunity  of  more 
deeply  appreciating  these  pictures.  They  will  come  upon 
them  in  their  history,  geography,  and  literature  books, 
in  homes,  in  travel,  etc.,  and  to  already  have  knowledge 
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sufficient  to  recognize  them  at  sight  will  tend  to  a  deeper 
and  a  fuller  meaning  and  imderstanding  and  appreciation. 

The  foundation  for  rapid  and  accurate  work  lies  in  the 
development  of  all  of  the  senses.  The  teachers  of  the 
primary  grades  find  in  most  of  their  children  that  the  senses 
have  not  been  cultivated  or  developed.        ' 

So  by  doing  the  sense-training  work  the  teacher  is  not 
only  "killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,"  but  three,  as  the 
senses  are  being  developed,  pictures  taught  in  an  attractive 
and  pleasing  manner,  and  die  natural  instinct  of  the  chil- 
dren—  action,  play  —  is  having  its  proper  part  in  the 
children's  lives. 

I  shall  now  give  some  specific  directions  for  proceeding 
with  the  sense-training — how  to  do  some  direct  teaching. 

Have  the  following  named  pictures  mounted  on  card- 
board mounts  7x9  inches.  "Christmas  Chimes,"  by 
Blashfield,  No.  1020;  "  Madonna  of  the  Chair,"  by  Raphael, 
No.  324;  "Sistine  Madonna,"  by  Raphael,  Nos.  321  and 
322;  "Madonna  and  Child,"  by  Sichel,  No.  3310;  "Mother 
and  Child,"  by  Bodenhausen,  Na  106;  "Mother  and 
Child,"  by  Murillo;  No.  673;  "Madonna  of  the  OUve 
Branch,"  by  Barabino,  No.  3305;  "Madonna,"  by  Carlo 
Dolci,  No.  415;  "Madonna  and  Child,"  by  Ferruzzi,  No. 
1112;  "Madonna  and  Child,"  by  Ittenbach,  "Madonna 
with  the  Christ  Child,"  by  Defregger,  No.  3246;  "Madonna 
and  Child,"  by  Dagnan-Bouveret,  No.  609;  "Madonna 
of  the  Rabbit,"  by  Titian,  No.  310;  "Madonna  of  the 
Harpies,"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,"  Nos.  357  and  357B; 
*  Announcement  to  the  Shepherds,"  by  Plockhurst; 
No.  811;  "Arrival  of  the  Shepherds,"  by  Lerolle,  No.  620. 

Before  showing  and  using  the  pictures  get  the  children 
interested  by  telling  a  plain,  simple,  yet  interesting  story 
of  the  Christ-Chad. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  beautiful  woman  named 
Mary,  to  whom  God  gave  the  most  won- 
derful little  baby  ever  bom.  Mary  and  her 
husband  Joseph,  had  come  to  a  little  town 
called  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Palestine, 
to  stay  for  a  few  days.  The  inn  was  so 
full  of  guests  that  there  was  no  room  for 
them  and  they  had  to  sleep  in  the  stable. 

The  stable  was  built  partly  within  a 
rocky  cave  in  the  side  of  a  hill. 

Not  far  away  that  night  some  shepherds 
were  watching  their  flocks  in  the  open  fields. 
Just  after  midnight  the  shepherds  were 
frightened  by  seeing  a  brilliant  light  in  the 
sky.  The  light  came  nearer  and  grew 
brighter,  and  out  of  the  light  came  music, 
and  they  heard  the  voice  of  an  angel  saying 
unto  them,  "Fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  for  imto  you 
is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord."  "And, 
suddenly,  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God  and 
saying,  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good-will  to  men.' "  (Take 
time  here  to  show  the  members  of  the  class, 
"Annoimcement  to  the  Shepherds,"  by 
Plockhorst.) 

Then  the  shepherds  went  to  Bethlehem  to 
see  the  wonderful  child.  They  went  in  haste, 
their  dogs  frisking  along  with  them.  One 
shepherd  took  a  lamb  with  him  in  his  arms 
as  a  gift  to  the  new-bom  child. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Bethlehem  day 
was  beginning  to  dawn.  They  came  to  the 
stable  under  the  hill,  and  there  they  saw  the 
baby  lying  in  a  manger  near  the  cattle,  with 
Mary,  his  mother,  and  Joseph,  who  had 
watched  all  night  at  Mary's  side.  And 
when  they  saw  the  wonderful  child  they 
worshipped  him.  (Here  show  the  picture, 
"Arrival  of  the  Shepherds,"  by  Lerolle.) 

Christ's  birth  meant  so  much  that  all 


over  the  round  world  people  celebrate  His  birthday  every 
year  at  Christmas  time,  and  when  we  write  1913,  it  means 
that  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  years  have  passed  away 
since  the  shepherds  came  and  found 

The  little  Lord  Jesus 
Asleep  on  the  hay. 

Follow  the  story  with  the  mounted  pictures  used  in  the 
following  manner: 

1  Place  "Christmas  Chunes"  on  the  ledge  of  the 
blackboard  and  say,  clearly  and  distinctly,  "Christmas 
Chimes,"  by  Blashfield.  Beside  that  place  "Announce- 
ment to  the  Shepherds,"  and  say,  "Announcement  to  the 
Shepherds,"  by  Plockhorst.  Beside  that  place  "Arrival 
of  the  Shepherds,"  and  say,  "  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds,"  by 
Lerolle.  Next,  place  the  "Madonna  of  the  Chair"  and 
"Sistine  Madonna,"  and  say,  "Madonna  of  the  Chair," 
by  Raphael,  "Sistine  Madonna,"  by  Raphael. 

2  Now  say  to  one  of  the  most  attentive  children, 
"Run,  touch  one  of  the  pictures,  name  it,  and  tell  the 
artist,  Mary  '  When  Mary  has  complied  with  the  re- 
quest, say  to  another,  "  Run,  touch  that  one  and  one  more. 
John."  Follow  with  "  Run,  touch  those  two  and  one  more, 
Ruth."  Do  this  until  all  five  of  the  pictures  have  been 
named  and  the  artist  given. 

Have  this  much  done  by  all  the  children  in  the  class. 

3  Give  the  command  "Sleep."  While  the  eyes  are 
closed,  take  away  one  of  the  pictures.  When  the  com- 
mand "Wake  up"  has  been  given,  call  upon  some  child  to 
tell  you  which  picture  is  missing.  If  he  guesses  correctly 
(naming  the  pictiure  and  telling  the  artist),  he  takes  the 
picture  and  puts  it  back  in  its  place.    Repeat  many  times. 

4  Have  tJie  pupils  quietly,  for  a  minute  or  two,  visualize 
the  position  of  the  pictures.    Then  give  the  command  to 
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sleep,  and  while  the  pupils  have  their  eyes  closed,  dis- 
arrange the  pictures.  When  the  pupils  wake  up,  have 
one  of  them  run  to  the  board  and  arrange  them  correctly. 
Repeat  this  many  times. 

5  Have  one  of  the  pupils  coifie  to  the  front  and  act  as 
teacher.  He  calls  to  the  front  of  the  room  as  many  chil- 
dren as  there  are  pictures  and  gives  each  one  a  picture, 
carefully  noting  just  what  pictures  are  given  and  to  whom. 
The  children  to  whom  the  pictures  are  given  look  carefully 
to  see  what  pictures  have  been  given  them,  and  then  place 
behind  them.  Then  the  ** teacher"  stands  out  in  front 
of  the  class  and  says,  **Edna,  please  bring  me  *  Christmas 
Chunes,'  by  Blashfield."  If  Edna  has  the  picture  called 
for,  she  nms  to  comply  with  the  request.  If  she  hasn't 
the  picture,  she  says,  **I  haven't  'Christmas  Chunes,'  by 
Blashfield,"  and  the  ** teacher"  must  try  again.  This 
continues  imtil  all  the  pictures  have  been  returned  to  the 
"teacher."    Have  many  pupils  take  the  part  of  teacher. 

6  Call  to  the  front  of  the  room  as  many  pupils  as  you 
have  pictures  in  use  and  give  to  each  one  a  picture.  Have 
the  pupils  hold  the  pictures  in  front  of  them  whUe  the 
pupils  in  their  seats  carefully  \'isuali2e  the  arrangement. 
TTien  give  the  command  to  sleep,  and  while  the  pupils 
in  their  seats  are  asleep,  the  pupils  holding  pictures  change 
places.  When  the  pupils  wake  up,  have  one  pupil  come 
forward  and  arrange  those  in  front  correctly.  Repeat 
frequently. 

7  Call  pupils  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  give  them 
pictures  as  explained  in  No.  6.  While  the  pupils  in  seats 
are  asleep,  have  those  in  front  not  only  disarrange  them- 
selves, but  exchange  pictures  as  well.  This  time,  the  pupil 
that  comes  up  to  rearrange  those  in  front,  must  not  only 
put  the  pupils  back  in  position,  but  must  give  to  each  the 
picture  he  had  at  first. 

8  Place  the  pictures  upon  the  ledge  of  the  blackboard. 
One  child  nms  up,  takes  a  picture  in  his  hand,  stands  before 
the  class  and  says,  **I  have  the  *  Madonna  of  the  Chair,' 


by  Raphael."  Another  child  runs  up,  takes  a  picture,  stands 
before  the  class  and  says,  "I  have  'Arrival  of  the  Shep- 
herds," by  LeroUe."  This  continues  imtil  all  of  the  pic- 
tures have  been  taken  and  named. 

9  Hold  up  for  just  a  moment  one  of  the  pictures  and 
ask,  "What  did  you  see?"  The  pupil  called  upon  an- 
swers, "I  saw  *The  Sistine  Madonna,'  by  Raphael."  Use 
all  of  the  pictures  in  this  way. 

10  When  this  sense-training  work  has  been  thoroughly 
done  with  the  five  pictures,  add  one  more  and  do  the  same 
work  with  the  six.  Then  add  another  and  do  the  same 
work.  Keep  adding  one  picture  at  a  time  until  all  of 
the  pictures  have  been  learned. 

The  children  love  to  do  this  work  and  it  is  really  wonder- 
ful how  it  develops  them.  The  answers  they  must  give  to 
some  of  the  questions  asked  prove  a  splendid  drill  in  English. 

At  the  language  period  have  written  upon  the  black- 
board a  short  story  of  one  of  the  pictures,  and  have  it  read 
and  discussed  if  you  wish.  The  pupils  must  be  permitted 
to  see  the  picture  at  close  range.  They  will  be  able  to 
add  considerable  to  your  story  as  their  eyes  will  see  and 
their  minds  interpret  in  a  way  quite  their  own. 

Christmas  Chimes 
Blashfield 

Hark!  Hark!  Whence  that  music?  Tis  the  music 
of  the  bells!  All  the  stars  are  shining  as  they  never  shone 
before.  How  bright  and  radiant  their  light!  There 
was  never  a  more  beautiful  night.  The  bells  still  chime 
a  beautiful  song.  Back  and  forth  they  swing,  touched 
by  angel  hands.  The  joy  of  heaven  is  on  the  angels' 
faces.  Louder  and  louder  peal  the  bells.  They  are  Christ- 
mas bells.  The  Christmas  mom  is  dawning.  The  bells 
play  and  the  angels  sing,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men." 

Note  The  numbers  are  placed  beside  the  pictures  so  that  teachers 
wanting  to  order  may  do  so  without  any  trouble.  Order  by  number 
from  The  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Maiden  Mass. 
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Five  Little  Pennies 

AucE  E.  Allen 

IV 

A  Chapter  of  Surprises 

(Melissa  Maud  Penny  and  her  little  half  brothers  and  sister  live 
in  a  small  house,  called  The  Bank,  near  Overbrook,  where  Marjory 
Brook  comes  to  five.  Marjory  has  never  been  well  and  is  given  her 
own  way  in  everything.  The  Penny  boys  take  their  pet  kittens  to  the 
Fair.  On  the  last  day,  the  gray  one  cannot  be  found.  Soon  after 
it  is  discovered  that  Marjory,  too,  has  disappeared.  Nothing  has, 
as  yet,  been  heard  from  her.  For  some  unknown  reason,  Mr.  Penny 
will  not  allow  his  children  to  go  to  Overbrook  and  is  displeased  with 
the  gifts  Mr  Brook  sends  Melissa  Maud.  Miss  Doris,  the  little 
school  teacher,  writes  John  Penny,  Melissa  Maud's  big  brother,  that 
something  must  be  done  so  that  Melissa  Maud  can  go  to  school.) 

"Lissy,"  cried  Bob  one  day,  bursting  into  the  kitchen 
of  the  Bank,  "  Miss  Doris  wants  you  to  come  right  over 
to  the  school-house.  She's  something  she  wants  to  tell 
you  all  by  yourself.  Bert  and  I  will  look  after  Pet  and 
Trixy.    Do  hurry,  Lissy!" 

Melissa  Maud  hurried.^  But  she  made  sure  that  her 
hair  was  quite  neat  and  her  gown  quite  clean.  Miss  Doris 
always  made  you  feel  you  wanted  to  look  pretty.  And 
if  you  couldn't  look  pretty,  at  least  you  could  be  clean. 
Miss  Doris  was  like  a  flower  herself,  always  fresh  and 
fragrant. 

She  was  waiting  for  Melissa  Maud  in  the  window  of  the 
little  school-house.  She  had  on  a  soft,  new,  carnation- 
colored  gown,  with  a  dainty  collar  and  a  black  velvet  bow. 
There  was  a  bit  of  holly  in  her  dark  hair.  Melissa  Maud 
wanted  to  kiss  her.  Miss  Doris  must  have  seen  the  want, 
for  she  kissed  Melissa  Maud,  not  once„  but  twice. 

"I  have  the  loveliest  plan,  Melissa  Maud,"  she  cried. 
Miss  Doris  was  just  like  a  little  girl  herself,  outside  of 
school,  and  sometimes  inside.  "I  wanted  to  keep  it  for  a 
surprise  for  you,  too.  But  it  does  so  need  you  to  help 
work  it  out.    So  I'm  going  to  tell  you." 

"Oh,  goodie!"  cried  Melissa  Maud.  Her  eyes  shone. 
**It's  so  much  nicer  to  surprise  than  to  be  surprised,  Miss 
Doris." 

Miss  Doris  and  Melissa  Maud  sat  down  together  on 
one  of  the  front  seats.  They  talked  and  talked,  imtil  the 
room  grew  quite  dark,  and  a  big  round  moon  smiled  in  at 
them  out  of  the  early  dusk.  They  talked  in  whispers 
quite  as  if  there  was  somebody  around  somewhere  with- 
wide-open  ears  to  hear  all  they  said.  And  when  Melissa 
Maud  ran  home  her  eyes  were  bright  and  her  cheeks  almost 
as  red  as  the  holly  Miss  Doris  had  given  her. 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled  at  the  eager  boys  waiting 
for  her  in  the  old  kitchen. 

"It's  Miss  Doris's  Christmas  Surprise,"  she  said.  "She 
told  me  I  might  tell  you  that.  But  none  of  the  other  chil- 
dren are  even  to  know  there  is  to  be  a  Surprise." 


The  days  went  along,  too  slowly  for  the  eager  children, 
too  fast  for  the  eager  grown-ups,  just  as  the  days  at  Christ- 
mas time  have  a  way  of  doing.  The  little  town  was  so  full 
of  the  Christmas  spirit,  that  you  felt  little  tingles  and  thrills 
of  it  wherever  you  went.  Everybody  smiled  happily, 
and  almost  said  something,  and  then  remembered  and  said 
nothing,  but  went  on  smiling.  Even  Pet  caught  the  Christ- 
mas must-give-somebody-something  feeling.  He  decided 
that  there  were  two  people  for  whom  he  must  make  Christ- 
mas gifts.  One  was  Miss  Doris.  The  other  was  poor 
lonely  Mr.  Brook,  up  at  Overbrook,  waiting  for  news  of 
his  little  lost  girl. 

Everything  in  The  Bank  was  looked  over  and  talked  over. 
Every  spare  penny  was  counted.  It  didn't  take  long  to 
coimt  them  —  there  were  so  few.  Really,  there  seemed 
nothing  Pet  could  give,  until  a  day  or  so  before  Christmas 
when  a  box  came  from  John  Penny.  In  that  were  some 
beautiful  ribbons  for  Mdissa  Maud,  quite  dainty  enough 
for  Miss  Doris  herself.  Melissa  Maud  did  them  up 
prettily,  and  smiled  to  think  one  of  Pet's  gifts  was  ready. 
As  for  the  other  —  maybe  she  could  find  something  later. 
Melissa  Maud  never  gave  up  hoping  nice  things  were 
coming   her  way. 

"If  Father  would  only  let  me  go  and  see  him,"  said 
Melissa  Maud  to  Miss  Doris,  one  night,  as  tiiey  worked  at 
the  Surprise.  "But  he  won't  —  not  even  to  thank  him 
for  the  lovely  Thanksgiving  basket.  It  isn't  a  bit  like 
Father." 

The  night  before  Christmas  came,  all  stars  and  soft  snow- 
flakes  and  tinkling  sleighbells  just  as  it  should  be.  When 
school  was  out,  Miss  Doris  told  everybody  that  they  must 
come  to  the  school-house  at  seven  that  evening  for  a 
Christmas   Surprise. 

And  when  the  children  rushed  into  their  homes  to  tell 
the  good  news,  the  Surprise  began.  For  they  found  that 
fathers  and  mothers  and  big  brofiiers  and  sisters  had  known 
all  about  it  for  weeks  and  that  they  were  all  invited  to  the 
school-house  too. 

At  seven  o'clock,  when  they  all  crowded  into  the  school- 
room, there,  where  Miss  Doris's  desk  usually  stood,  was 
the  Surprise  —  a  big,  beautiful  Christmas  Tree,  trimmed 
with  balls  and  tinsel  and  the  little  colored  bells  and  chains 
and  stockings  and  gifts  they'd  made  themselves.  The 
air  was  just  full  of  fiie  fragrance  of  balsam.  Miss  Doris 
stood  up  by  the  Christmas  Tree  and  told  everybody  how 
she  and  Melissa  Maud  had  been  all  over  the  town  and  asked 
everybody  to  help  just  a  little  toward  the  Surprise,  and 
how  everybody  had,  and  how  glad  everybody  was.  Then 
she  asked  some  of  the  children  to  say  some  of  the  little 
Christmas  verses  they'd  been  sa)dng  in  school  all  the  month, 
and  to  sing  some  of  the  songs,  and  to  play  some  of  the  plays. 
And  they  finished  up  with  a  little  Christmas  Thank  You 
which  they'd  learned,  not  knowing  when  it  was  to  be  used. 
And  then,  when  even  Melissa  Maud  supposed  the  Surprise 
was  about  over,  there  came  some  more  of  it.  j 
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While  some  of  the  grownups  lighted  the  little  Tree, 
several  of  the  boys  brought  in  a  great  hamper  full  of  gifts, 
with  gifts  tied  to  its  handles  which  dragged  and  dangled 
in  a  most  fascinating  manner.  And  then  it  came  out  that 
Mr.  Brook,  up  in  his  lonely  home,  had  heard  about  the 
Surprise  and  had  sent  a  gift  for  every  little  boy  and  girl 
in  Brookside,  in  the  name  of  the  little  girl  he  had  lost. 

The  candles  on  the  Tree  just  danced  and  twinkled  and 
sputtered  over  with  joy.  And  the  children  bubbled  over, 
too,  and  there  had  to  be  more  songs  and  a  great  deal  of 
Merry  Christmasing,  and  then  litfle  folks  and  big  folks 
all  started  home  through  the  soft  falling  snow. 

Miss  Doris  went  with  the  Pennies.  She  had  accepted 
Melissa  Maud's  invitation  to  spend  Christmas  at  The  Bank. 
Melissa  Maud  drew  Trixy  along  on  one  of  the  new  sleds. 
Once  Trixy  fell  off  and  had  to  be  put  back  on.  FatJier 
carried  Pet,  who  was  more  than  half  asleep.  And  Bob  and 
Bert  took  turns  watching  Trixy. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  The  Penny  Bank,  as  Miss 
Doris  called  the  Pennies'  little  home,  there  was  a  bright 
light  in  the  kitchen  windows. 

"Who  can  be  there?"  cried  Melissa  Maud.  "Almost 
everybody  was  at  the  Surprise  —  except  poor  Mr.  Brook." 

They  all  guessed  and  wondered  and  hurried  along  as  fast 
as  they  cotJd.  And  when  they  opened  the  door  of  the 
kitchen,  they  saw  at  once  that,  for  them,  the  Christmas 
Surprises  had  only  just  begun. 

In  the  big  rocker  before  the  stove,  sat  a  big,  comfy, 
grandmotherly  looking  woman.  In  her  arms  was  a  littie 
girl,  sound  asleep.  Standing  beside  them  was  a  tall 
young  man.  As  the  surprised  Pennies  all  stopped  in  the 
open  door,  he  came  forward,  laughing  and  holding  out  both 
hands. 

"A  bad  Penny,"  he  said,  "always  returns  —  sometime. 
Why,  Father — Melissa  Maud  —  don't  you  know  me?" 

"John!"  cried  Father,  his  free  arm  up  over  the  tall 
young  man's  shoulder. 

The  next  minute,  Melissa  Maud  and  Trixy,  who  was  in 
her  arms,  were  both  gathered  up  into  the  tall  young  man's 
arms.  And  Bob  and  Bert  and  Pet  were  hanging  to  him 
and  everybody  was  crying,  "John,  John,  John!" 

"Who's  this  little  girl?"  cried  John,  freeing  himself  at 
last  from  his  small  brothers,  and  turning,  Melissa  Maud 
and  Trixy  still  in  his  arms,  to  Miss  Doris.  "Is  she  a 
Penny,    too?" 

"She's  nice  enough  to  be,  John,"  cried  Melissa  Maud. 
"She's  Miss  Doris  Dean  —  our  school-teacher.  And,  oh, 
Miss  Doris,  this  is  John!" 

"So  I  thought,"  said  Miss  Doris.  She  laughed  up  at 
John.     "I'm  glad  you've  come,  Mr.  Penny." 

"Well,  if  you've  all  got  through  welcoming  John  Penny, 
suppose  you  say  a  word  or  so  to  your  Great-Aunt  Melissa, 
said  another  voice. 

"I've  been  far  enough  to  find  her,"  said  John  Penny. 
He  put  Melissa  Maud  down  and  went  across  to  Aunt 
Melissa.  "  But  now  she's  found  and  here,  she'll  stay  foimd 
and  here.  And,  Miss  Dean,  Melissa  Maud  is  going  to 
school  just  as  soon  as  she  can  get  there." 

Everybody  laughed  to  see  Aunt  Melissa  suddenly  throw 
both  arms  around  Father  and  hug  and  kiss  him  quite  as 
if  he  was  a  boy. 

"I  brought  him  up,"  she  cried,  "from  the  time  he  was 
as  big  as  that  smallest  boy  there.  Why  shouldn't  I  hug 
him?" 

While  all  the  little  Pennies  were  getting  acquainted  with 
their  new  Great-Aunt,  and  John  Penny  was  explaining  how 
he  had  remembered  that  she  lived  way  up  in  New  Hamp- 
shire somewhere,  and  had  looked  her  up  and  found  her 
alone  and  ready  to  come  to  The  Bank  to  live.  Miss  Doris 
stole  a  look  at  the  sleeping  child  whom  Aunt  Melissa  had 
laid  on  the  old  sofa. 

She  was  a  beautiful  little  thing  with  a  tiny  flower  face 
framed  in  soft  golden  hair.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  small 
and  dainty.  She  wore  beautiful  shoes,  but  much  worn 
and  torn. 

Sleeping  cozily  in  a  ball  beside  her,  was  a  small  gray 


cat.  As  Miss  Doris  bent  over  the  child,  the  cat  uncurled 
itself,  stretched,  and  sprang  to  the  floor. 

There  was  a  shout  of  joy  from  Pet,  who  was  never  far 
from  Miss  Doris  if  he  could  help  himself.  The  next  minute, 
he  had  the  small  gray  cat  in  his  arms. 

"Billy's  come  back!"   he  cried.    "Billy's  come  back!" 

The  little  girl  stirred  at  the  name. 

"Billy!"  she  said.  She  struggled  to  her  feet  out  of 
the  shawl  wrapped  about  her.  Her  eyes  were  dark  and 
startied.     "Where  is  Billy?"   she  cried. 

Everybody  turned  to  look  at  the  little  thing. 

"  Whose  child  is  this,  John?  "  began  Aunt  Melissa.  "  We 
found  her  huddled  up  against  the  door  when  we  came  from 
the   station." 

Father  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  Pet,  pausing  with 
^yilliam  Gray  in  his  arms,  and  Bert  and  Bob  one  on  each 
side  of  him,  all  cried  at  once: 

"Oh,  oh  —  why,  it's  the  Marjory  giri  —  it's  the  Marjory 


At  the  Dolls'  Hospital 

Anne  P.  L.  Field 

Five  dear  little  dollies  lay  all  in  a  row 

In  five  little  hospital  cots. 
They  looked  so  pathetic,  such  objects  of  woe. 

Those  poor  tiny  suffering  tots! 
The  doctor  stood  by  with  a  bottle  of  glue, 

And  a  brush  made  of  softest  of  hair. 
While  a  pretty  trained  nurse  in  a  uniform  blue 

Gave  the  patients  her  tenderest  care. 

"This  dolly,"  she  said,  "has  been  scalped  by  a  boy  -- 

The  brother  of  dolly's  Mamma  — 
But  with  one  operation  she's  cured  to  our  joy. 

Without  the  least  trace  of  a  scar. 
This  celluloid  doll  had  a  terrible  time, 

She  lost  both  her  arms  and  her  nose, 
The  way  that  some  people  treat  dolls  is  a  crime. 

It's  worse  than  you'd  ever  suppose!  . 

"And  this  one,"  she  smiled,  as  she  lovingly  laid 

Her  hand  on  the  white  counterpane  — 
"Had  china-blue  eyes  of  a  heavenly  shade. 
We  hope  we  can  match  them  again! 
That  dainty  French  lady  is  minus  a  leg, 

A  dog  bit  it  off  just  for  fun. 
And  not  even  waited  her  pardon  to  beg, 
As  a  well-mannered  dog  should  have  done! 

"That  doll  over  there  is  a  serious  case, 

She's  made  out  of  fine  stockinet, 
A  kitten  spilled  shoe-blacking  over  her  face 

And  we  haven't  got  rid  of  it  yet!" 
Just  then  the  dolls'  ambulance  dashed  to  the  door. 

And  the  doctor  and  nurse  rushed  away, 
So  I,  quite  unable  to  see  any  more,  j 

Bade  the  five  little  dollies  good-day.  QQIC 
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Santa  Glaus  Farm 

Peajil  Richmond  Hamilton 


SOMEWHERE  in  this  great  country  of  ours,  Santa 
Clans  has  a  big,  wonderful  farm.  He  lives  there 
all  the  spring  and  summer  and  fall  and  winter,  except 
just*  at  Christmas  time. 

You  could  never  find  such  a  beautiful  farm  as  Santa 
Claus  has,  if  you  were  to  hunt  all  over  this  big  world,  for 
the  crops  he  raises  on  it  are  unlike  any  other  crops  that 
ever  grew. 

He  never  lets  children  see  this  farm,  and  the  strangest 
thing  is,  no  boy  or  girl  knows  just  where  it  is.  Santa  Claus 
hires  thousands  of  men  to  work  his  land,  and  Mrs.  Santa 
Claus  hires  hundreds  of  women  to  cook  for  them,  and  they 
eat  at  a  table  that  covers  acres  and  acres  of  ground.  You 
know  Santa  Claus  has  his  wife  and  her  helpers,  who  make 
ever  so  many  good  things  to  eat  for  the  hungry  men  — 
why,  all  the  year  round  Uiey  have  Christmas  turkey,  pud- 
dings, cakes,  nuts  and  candy  and  fruits.  It  is  the  best 
boarding  place  in  the  world,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  obtain 
work  on  the  Santa  Claus  farm,  because  only  the  men  and 
women  who  were  good  when  they  were  children  can  ever 
hope  to  live  on  Santa  Claus  farm  when  they  grow  up; 
for  you  know,  as  a  rule,  boys  will  be  naughty  and  girls 
will  be  bad  —  just  at  certain  times  when  fiiey  feel  cross 
or  lazy  or  tired. 

Well,  Santa  Claus  keeps  a  great,  big  book  and  puts  down 
a  black  mark  when  a  boy  or  girl  is  naughty,  and  a  gold 
circle  when  a  boy  or  girl  is  good.  Then  when  the  boy  or 
girl  is  big  he  looks  in  his  book  and  if  there  are  a  great  many 
gold  circles  around  his  or  her  name,  why  he  offers  the  good 
one  a  position  on  his  great  farm,  with  a  splendid  salary. 
The  thing  Santa  watches  most  in  boys  and  girls  is — their 
obedience  to  their  parents.  He  wants  all  boys  and  girls 
to  mind  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

Now  on  Santa  Claus  farm  these  men  all  go  out  in  the 
spring  and  plow  the  fields  and  get  them  ready  for  the  seeds 
they  are  to  plant.  Of  course  they  do  some  of  the  plowing 
in  the  fall,  too.     • 

The  men  sow  the  seed  in  straight  rows  and  in  a  few  days 
every  seed  begins  to  sprout,  and  then  such  funny  litUe 
plants  peep  up  out  of  the  groimd. 

During  the  planting  time,  old  Santa  Claus  sits  in  his 
candy  house  and  reads  letters  and  writes  his  orders  for  the 
next  year's  seeds  and  farm  machinery,  but  after  the  seeds 
are  sprouted  he  starts  out  with  his  rakes  and  hoes  and 
watering-pots  and  he  and  his  men  keep  the  fields  clean  and 
well  cultivated. 

All  summer  long  they  plow  and  hoe  and  rake  and  weed 
so  that  the  harvest  will  be  abundant.  At  last  when  fall 
comes  it  is  time  to  gather  in  the  crops. 

Now  there  never  could  be  on  any  other  land  such  crops 
as  grow  on  Santa  Claus  farm. 

There  are  fields  and  fields  of  jumping  jacks  and  toy  dogs 
and  cats  and  horses  and  soldiers  and  trains,  and  oh!  so 
many  other  toys.  Each  field  is  bordered  by  rows  of  tin 
horns  and  whistles  and  guns  and  swords.  All  these  the 
men  harvest  and  pile  into  bags  and  bags  and  bags  —  Santa 
Claus  bags,  you  know. 

Then  Uiere  are  fields  and  fields  of  base  balls  that  have 
to  be  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  fields  and  fields  of  toy 
drums  that  grow  on  vines  —  like  pumpkins. 

On  another  part  of  the  farm  are  several  lakes  of  molasses 
surrounded  by  sugar  hills  and  chocolate  valleys. 

While  the  men  are  harvesting  the  wonderful  crop  of  toys, 
Mrs.  Santa  Claus  and  her  women  go  out  on  these  lakes  in 
candy  boats  and  fill  their  pails  wi^  molasses.  Then  they 
dig  out  chocolate  from  the  valleys  and  sugar  from  the 
hills  and  take  all  home  where  they  spend  weeks  and  weeks 
making   beautiful   Christmas   candies. 

I  thmk  the  most  wonderful  place  on  Santa  Claus  farm 
is  the  orchard,  where  Santa  Claus  and  his  men  go  after 
harvesting   the  fields. 


Santa  Claus  never  allows  any  one  to  dime  or  shake 
the  trees  but  himself. 

There  are  rows  and  rows  of  trees,  and  what  do  you  think 
grow  on  them? 

Well,  the  trees  are  just  loaded  with  dolls  —  big  wax 
doUs,  little  baby  dolls,  fimny  negro  dolls,  and  dainty  white 
dolls  —  all  smiling  and  beautiful  —  hanging  on  the  branches 
of  the  trees  in  the  orchard  on  Santa  Claus  farm,  waiting 
to  be  gathered. 

Just  think!  these  dolls  all  grew  from  tiny  blossoms  that 
budded  in  the  spring. 

Many  of  them  still  keep  the  pink  of  the  baby  leaf  petal 
and  the  shape  of  the  bud  mouth. 

You  know,  boys  and  girls,  beautiful  child  thoughts  and 
habits  grow  up  with  the  child  to  womanhood  and  make 
them  beautiful,  just  as  the  beauty  of  the  baby  blossoms 
made  the  big  dolls  lovely  and  sweet  to  look  at. 

Santa  Claus  loves  his  orchard  most  of  all,  and  when  he 
shakes  the  doll  trees,  you  should  see  them  jump  to  the 
ground  and  dance  and  bow  and  nod  at  him  as  his  men 
place  them  in  the  doll  carriages  to  take  to  Mrs.  Santa 
Claus  —  because  she  and  her  women  dress  them,  you  know. 

In  one  comer  of  the  orchard  are  trees  just  loaded  with 
all  kinds  of  marbles  for  boys.     When  the  men  shake  these 
trees  they  fall  to  the  ground  like  a  million  hail  stones. 
.No  one  can  live  under  the  marble  trees  at  such  a  time. 

Now,  after  the  harvest  fields  and  orchard  fruits  are  all 
gathered  the  men  go  to  the  pastures  where  Santa  Clauses 
reindeers  have  eaten  grass  all  summer. 

They  are  sleek  and  fat  and  frisky  and  are  very  wild  to 
be  tied  in  stables. 

But  a  gathering  dark  cloud  gives  warning  of  the  first 
snow  storm,  so  aill  out-door  work  on  Santa  Claus  farm 
must  be  completed.  Then  such  busy  people  as  are  in  the 
great  candy  buildings  on  Santa  Claus  farm,  could  never 
be   imagined. 

Why  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  and 
women  snaking  candy,  dressing  dolls,  painting  brightly 
colored  picture  books,  filling  bags  and  packing  sacks! 

You  see  Santa  Claus  farm  is  the  busiest  place  in  the 
world. 

At  last,  on  the  day  before  Christmas  all  the  tired  men 
and  women  gather  around  dear  old  Santa  Claus  while  he 
climbs  into  his  loaded  sleigh  and  waves  them  all  a  Merry 
Christmas  as  the  restless  reindeer  leap  and  gallop  off  on 
their  long  journey  to  the  homes  of  boys  and  girls  all  over 
the  land. 


The  Spirit  of  Christmas 

Mary  Ellerton 

A  Christmas  tree,  some  gifts,  a  glee. 
Is  this  what  Christmas  means  to  thee? 

A  chiming  bell,  a  choral  swell. 

In  these  does  the  love  of  the  Christ-Child  dwell? 

No,  not  in  gifts,  in  glee,  in  chime, 
Is  found  the  spirit  of  Christmas-time. 

A  loving  deed  for  one  in  need, 
Ah,  there  is  Christmas  joy  indeed! 

Sad  hearts  to  cheer,  to  dry  a  tear. 
This  brings  true  Christmas  very  near. 

In  home,  in  mart,  each  does  his  part^ 

Thus  Christmas  comts  in^^v^^h^QQg[^ 
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Design  for  Primary  Grades 

Margaret  M.  Everist 

THE  aim  of  primary  design  is  to  add  interest  to  the 
construction.    The   basis    of    all   design  is  order. 
In  teaching  design  to  the  little  ones  in  the  First 
Grade,  call  their  attention  to  little  designs  on  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  various  things  having  a  border  design. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  principle  of  design  to  understand 
and  apply  is  repetition.  A  brush  stroke  or  spot  having 
been  repeated  at  regular  intervals  enclosing  lines,  is  an 
example  of  repetition,   as: 


I 


First  Grade 
Lesson  I 

Give  a  lesson  in  sticklaying.  Have  sticks  of  same  length 
and   color. 

I    Arrange  sticks  on  desk  in  a  border. 

n  Arrange  sticks  same  length,  different  in  color, 
equal  spacing. 

Ill  Sticks  different  lengths,  different  colors,  as  one  long, 
one  short,  or  two  long,  two  short,  etc.,  making  long  ones 
one  color  and  short  ones  another. 


After  showing  the  children  certain  typical  arrangements, 
encourage  them  to  make  original  arrangements.  This 
lesson  may  be  followed  by  an  imdirected  lesson  using 
crayons  and  drawing  lines  representing  the  sticks,  using 
the  same  and,  if  possible,  different  arrangements. 

Lesson  II 

Review  lesson  on  lines,  but  this  time  play  that  the  lines 
are  stems,  and  that  we  are  going  to  draw  these  stems  the 
way  we  drew  the  sticks,  but  this  time  we  will  add  a  little 
berry. 


o 

o  o 

o  o 

o 

Suggest  one  stem,  one  berry,  or  one  stem,  two  berries,  two 
stems,  one  berry,  two  stems,  two  berries,  or  add  some 
leaves. 


o 

o 

o 

o 

Practice  cutting  free  hand  squares  or  circles.  Arrange 
on  desk,  then  paste  them  in  similar  arrangements  on  paper. 
Cut  fcircles  in  halves  and  arrange  one  cirde,  one-half  circle, 
or  one  circle,  two  halves,  or  arrange  border  of  half  circles. 

Combine  squares  and  circles. 

After  arrangements  are  made  on  the  desk  in  a  directed 
lesson,  let  the  children  paste  circles,  squares,  in  similar 
arrangements,  as  an  imdirected  lesson. 
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o    o    o 

Make  simple  borders  that  can  be  woven  in  rugs.  Limit 
children  to  use  of  black  and  one  color,  or  of  black,  white 
and  one  color.  Draw  the  broad  band  of  border  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  end.  Repeat  the  same  band 
at  same  distance  from  other  end.  Add  the  narrow  bands 
above  and  below,  broad  bands  at  both  ends. 

The  work  for  December  should  consist  of  constructive 
exercises  connected  with  the  thought  of  Christmas.  Many 
simple  articles  can  be  made  by  children,  such  as  book- 
marks, calendar  pads,  picture  frames,  using  the  little  green 
stem  and  red  berry  arrangements. 

While  all  of  the  Christmas  efforts  should  be  based  on 
childish  interests,  the  work  should  be  dignified,  worthy 
and  suited  to  the  purpose. 
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I'hree  Groups  of  Travelers  on 
the  Bethlehem  Road 

Ethel  F.  Wood 

(The  Christmas  Story  in  Silhouette  and  Crayon) 

First  Morning  Talk 

Draw  on  the  blackboard  a  scene  of  an  eastern  town, 
Bethlehem,  showing  hills  and  road,  and  the  low,  flat-roofed 
buildings  with  (yellow  crayon-dot)  lights  in  the  windows. 

Tell  the  story  of  Mary  and  Joseph  {Luke  2:1-7),  and 
paste  their  silhouettes  m  the  Bethlehem  Road. 


Second  Morning  Talk 

Before  school  opens,  remove  the  sUhouettes  of  Mary 
and  Joseph. 

Make  a  sketch  of  sheep  on  the  hillside,  using  the  flat 
side  of  the  crayon  to  represent  sheep. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  angels  appearing  to  the  shepherds 
{Luke  2:8-16)  or  have  these  verses  memorized  and  recited 
In  concert  by  the  pupils  at  this  time. 

As  the  story  is  told,  place  the  shepherds,  and  with  the 
yellow  crayon,  represent  the  "glory"  which  "shone." 

Have  the  pupils  close  their  eyes;  transfer  the  shepherd 
silhouettes  to  the  Bethlehem  Road;  erase  the  hillside 
scene. 


Third  Morning  Talk 
Remove  the  shepherds  from  the  board. 
To  the  left  of  the  Bethlehem  Road,  sketch  a  desert' scene, 
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with  the  Star  and  its  rays.  Tell  the  story  of  the  wise  men 
and  their  meeting  in  the  desert  as  given  in  "Ben  Hur." 

Place  the  wise  men  on  their  camels  in  the  desert  scene. 

Narrate  the  Bible  accoimt  in  MaUhew  2: 1-11. 

Have  pupils  close  their  eyes;  transfer  the  camel  silhou- 
ettes to  the  Bethlehem  Road;  draw  the  Star  over  the  inn; 
erase  the  desert  scene. 

In  conclusion  use  MaUhew  2: 12,  or,  if  desired,  all  the 
remaining  facts  of  the  chapter  may  be  cited. 


Which? 

Of  cloudlets  all  fleecy  and  crinkled 
The  moonlight  makes  gold  filagrees, 

Or  —  is  it  that  little  wee  angels  are  out 
A-trimming  their  Christmas  Trees? 

The  Moon  goes,  the  stars  come  out  sparkling 

In  clusters  of  twos  and  of  threes, 
Or  —  is  it  the  little  wee  angels  still  out 

A-lighting  their  Christmas  Trees?     A.E.A. 


Geography  Lessons' 

Switzerland 


Margrete  Petersen 

(Book  rights  reserved) 


IN  studying  the  homes  of  "Little  People  of 
Other  Lands,"  Switzerland,  with  its  lofty, 
snow-clad  mountains,  and  myriads  of  pic- 
turesque lakes,  was  chosen  to  follow  the 
study  of  the  "Children  of  the  Cold  Northland." 

The  teacher  introduced  this  beautiful  country 
to  the  children  by  a  number  of  pictures  from 
magazines  and  books,  giving  them  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  topography  of  the  country.  They 
then  compared  Switzerland  with  their  own  coun- 
try, and  later  with  other  countries  they  had 
studied.  Little  low,  flat  Holland  presented  such 
a  complete  contrast  to  mountainous  Switzerland, 
that  a  day  or  two  was  spent  in  review. 

The  teacher  had  a  story- telling  period  each  day, 
at  least,  she  took  one  period  a  day  for  that  work; 
for  some  of  the  stories  required  a  b'ttle  introduc- 
tion before  they  could  be  imderstood. 

These  stories  she  always  tried  to  correlate  with 
geography,  history  or  nature,  if  possible. 

One  morning  she  began  to  tell  the  story  of 
"Little  Konrad,  the  Swiss  Boy,"  by  Helen 
Campbell,  published  by  the  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Company.  That  same  day  she  hung 
before  the  delighted  children,  a  typical  Swiss 
picture  showing  wonderful  snow-capped  peaks 
rising  one  above  the  other.  This  picture,  measur- 
ing ^  x  36",  had  been  drawn  by  the  teacher  on 
gray  cardboard  with  white  crayon;  the  card- 
board was  used  instead  of  the  blackboard,  as  it 
was  not  possible  to  spare  the  board  room  for 
such  a  picture,  also  it  could  be  kept  much 
longer  than  a  blackboard  drawing. 

This  picture  furnished  material  for  a  great 
many  talks  and  busy  work  lessons.  The  day 
when  the  story  told  was  of  driving  the  cattle  up 
the  mountain  side  to  the  first  chalet,  chalets  hek- 
tographed  on  white  paper  were  colored  and  cut  out 
for  a  busy  work  lesson;  the  best  one  was  pasted 
on  the  picture,  the  others  were  taken  home.  Fol- 
lowing that,  the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard  was  added, 
after  hearing  the  story  of  the  self-sacrificing 
monks,  who  live  in  this  secluded  spot  away 
from  the  world  nine  months  out  of  the  year  and 
willingly  give  their  lives  to  rescue  snowbound 

*  For  additional  material  see  pages  660  and  662. 
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travelers.  As  stories  one  by  one  were  told,  other  objects 
were  added  to  the  picture.  A  St.  Bernard  dog,  a  chamois, 
an  Alpine  hunter,  little  Konrad  with  his  goats,  and  last 
but  not  least,  little  Swiss  Elise.  A  little  poem, "  Elise  of 
Switzerland,"  found  in  Primary  Plans,  was  set  to  music 
by  a  friend  and  made  a  most  delightful  little  song,  which 
the  children  loved  to  sing. 

It  was  surprising  how  much  real  knowledge  the  children 
had  gained  in  this  most  delightful  way. 

But  now  came  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work, 
that  of  representing  a  bit  of  this  new  country  on  the  sand- 
board.  Wth  the  picture  they  had  just  completed  as  a 
guide,  they  began  to  model  mountain  peaks  from  the 
wet  sand,  but,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  children,  the  teacher  found  it  necessary  to  oflfer 
a  few  suggestions.  At  a  hint  from  the  teacher  large  cones 
were  made  from  very  heavy  cardboard;  these  cones  placed 
at  back  part  of  the  sand  board  formed  an  excellent  founda- 
tion on  which  to  model  the  mountains;  the  result,  this 
time,  was  much  better  and  the  children  succeeded  in  making 
some  very  creditable  peaks.  These  mountains  were 
plentifully  besprinkled  with  flour  and  com  starch,  making 
them  appear  snow-capped. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  sand-board  a  lake  was  made  by 
placing  window-glass  over  blue  paper. 

Meanwhile,  other  children,  not  working  in  the  sand,  had 
by  no  means  been  idle.  For  days  they  had  been  busily 
at  work  constructing  from  cardboard  the  articles  neces- 
sary for  completing  the  Swiss  Scene.  A  beautiful  little 
Swiss  house,  with  overhanging  roof,  covered  with  stones 
(to  prevent  its  blowing  away),  its  numerous  windows,  and 
tiny  balcony  filled  with  multi-colored  flowers,  made  from 
tissue  paper,  the  tiny  climbing  rose  growing  at  the  side, 
looked  very  picturesque   when  placed  by  the  little  lake. 

Back  of  the  Swiss,  house  and  a  little  distance  up  the 
mountain,  they  put  the  tiny  chalet;  while  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sand-board,  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard  nestled  among 
the^  high  hills.  A  tiny  cardboard  chamois  was  placed  at 
the  top  of  a  mountain  peak,  while  a  Swiss  hunter,  blowing 
his  Alpine  horn,  occupied  another.  A  Swiss  boat,  with  its 
gleaming  white  sail,  sailed  on  the  placid  water  of  the  lake. 

When  Elise  and  Konrad,  dressed  in  typical  Swiss  cos- 
tumes, were  added,  the  scene  was  complete. 

The  children  never  tire  of  looking  and  talking  about 
their  handiwork  and  their  pride  is  so  great  in  the  work  that 
it  seems  almost  like  desecration  to  efface  it,  which,  of  course, 
becomes  necessary  after  a  time  in  order  to  use  the  board 
for  other  purposes. 


Books  and  Stories  Used 
Teachers^  Reading 
Scribner^s  Magazine,  January-June,  1908. 
Swiss  Pictures  —  Whymper, 
John  L.  Stoddard's  Lectures,  Vol.  I. 
National  Geographical  Magazine,  March,  1910. 

To  be  read  or  told  to  the  children. 
Little  Konrad  —  The  Swiss  Boy  —  Helen  Campbell. 
Little  Folks  of  Faraway  Lands  —  Lizzie  Whittum. 
Published  by  Educational  Publishing  Company. 
Little  People  and  Big  People  —  Shaw. 
Around  the  World    Book  II  —  Carroll. 
Homes  of  the  World  Babies  —  The  Swiss  Baby  —  Eliza- 

beth  Scantlebury.  —  Primary  Education,  June,  1909. 
The  Little  Sister  of  'WilheUn.—  A  lice  E.  A  Uen.  —  Primary 

Education,  October,  1910. 
Our  Little  Swiss  Cousin  —  Mary  Hazkton  Wade. 


Fairies  at  School 

Mary  V.  Myers 
Our  school-room  is  a  Fairyland, 
With  fairies  gay  on  every  hand; 
Our  cotton  slips  are  silken  frocks. 
Our  pig-tails  turn  to  golden  locks. 
Our  leather  shoes  with  yawning  toes 
Are  slippers  tied  with  ribbon  bows. 

Our  books  with  mirth  are  bubbling  o'er, 
WeVe  sunshine  rugs  upon  our  floor. 
Our  pencils  make  such  fairy  things. 
Sometimes  in  diamonds  or  in  rings; 
Our  blackboard  is  of  ebon  hue. 
With  pictures  looking  right  at  you. 

These  fairies  never  frown  or  pout. 
But  scatter  smiles  all  round  about; 
They  never  tell  unpleasant  tales, 
In  loudness  no  one  ever  fails, 
And  every  fairy  in  this  school 
Observes  each  day  the  golden  rule. 

Now  every  child  on  every  day 

W^hile  at  his  work  or  at  his  play  — 

If  he  but  wishes  such  to  be 

A  fairy  is  as  much  as  we. 

And  so  I  think  you'd  better  try  C^  r^r\rs^t> 

To  be  as  happy  as  am  L     edBy  V^iJU^  IV^ 
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How  We  Begin 

IV 
Kate  K.  O'Neill 

KEEP  up  daily  drill  on  all  old  work,  with  cards  and 
board  work.  Use  as  many  words,  both  old  and 
new,  as  possible,  in  reading  and  in  games. 
Show  phonic  letter  card  to  one  child,  he  acts  it, 
and  others  tell  what  soimd  he  is.  Example:  Child  raises 
hands  and  sways  from  side  to  side,  fixing  mouth  in  correct 
position,  but  does  not  give  sound.  Children  guess  "The 
Wind,"  then  child  gives  sound  "  w,  w,  w." 

Show  phonic  card  and  tell  child  to  add  a  phonogram, 
make  a  word  and  put  it  in  a  sentence.  Ex.  Show  card 
"f."  Teacher  says  "add  old."  Child  "fK)ld,  fold.  I 
can  fold  my  handkerchief." 

Show  phonogram  and  have  children  put  certain  sounds 
before  it  and  make  a  word.  Ex.  Card  "ill."  Teacher 
"Put  p  before  it."  C/riWren  "p— ill,  pill."  After  a  few 
trials  for  both  this  and  the  preceding  drill,  they  will  be  able 
to  tell  the  words  without  sounding. 

Show  word  and  tell  children  to  add  s,  es,  ed  or  ing.  (A 
drill  on  these  endings  should  be  given  many  times  for 
language  before  this  is  attempted  as  an  individual  phonic 
lesson.) 


Exa 
Ch. 

mple 
cat. 

Tr. 

add  s. 

Ch. 

cats. 

Ch. 

horse. 

Tr. 

add  e-s. 

Ch. 

horses. 

Ch. 

run. 

Tr. 

add  i-n-g. 

Ch. 

running 

Ch. 

look. 

Tr. 

add  e-d. 

Ch. 

looked. 

Put  words  on  board,  children  underscore  known  sounds 
and  phonograms. 


^ink 

shall 

^all 

fight 

baby 

hook 

cat 

Tan 

m 

haU 

Continue  sounding  words,  making  them  a  little  harder. 
Have  children  close  their  eyes  and  use  their  ears  only  while 
you  soimd  words.  Have  them  look  at  you  while  you  sound 
words  inaudibly  and  get  the  words  with  their  eyes  only. 
These  are  both  fine  dnlls  to  get  perfect  attention. 

Perform  some  action  and  have  children  tell  what  you 
did,  sounding  the  last  word.    Ex.    Ring  a  bell. 

Children    "You  rang  the  b  —  ell." 

Later  in  the  month  have  them  sound  the  whole  sentence, 
as  —  "  Y — ou  r — ang  the  b — ell," 

Have  every  child  tell  every  sound  and  phonogram.  Make 
a  list  of  those  who  seem  to  be  sound  deaf  and  do  individ- 
ual work  with  them  every  day.  I  have  found  but  three 
children  who  were  unable  to  get  it  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Two  made  the  work  the  second  year,  the  other  never  did. 
This  last  child  never  learned  to  read  anything  harder 
than  a  second  reader. 

Some  children  can  tell  a  word  sounded  by  others  long 
before  they  recognize  it  by  their  own  sounding.  There 
is  no  remedy  except  to  keep  everlastingly  at  these  children 
with  individual  work. 

New  phonograms  to  be  thoroughly  learned  and  added 
to  the  vocabulary:  ate,  ask,  ark,  ace,  ice,  each,  am,  any,  end, 
our. 

When  giving  new  sight  words  sound  as  you  write,  having 
children  tell  the  word.  K  the  word  is  one  the  children 
can  sound  allow  them  to  do  so.  We  still  take  but  two  or 
three  new  words  a  day.  We  continue  drilling  on  the  new 
words  once  a  day  and  aU  the  old  ones  once. 

List  of  words:  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  was,  been,  how,  now,  cow, 
bow,  row,  b5w,  l6w,  m6w,  kndw,  r6w,  s6w,  t6w,  shdw, 
into,  without  (show  that  these  words  are  made  of  two  old 
words  joined),  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine,  ten,  drive  (by),  buy.  Santa  Claus,  Christmas,  Merry 
Christmas,  presents,  stockings,  chimney,  sleigh,  bag,  pack, 
toys,  holly,  evergreen,  reindeer.  Dasher,  Dancer,  Prancer, 
Vixen,  Cupid,  Comet,  Donder,  Blitzen. 

If  possible,  read  twice  a  day  in  books,  pre|>aring  the  work 
the  same  as  last  month,  and  once  on  the  board. 
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Mr. 


1 
Mrs.        Miss 


(Explain  and  drill  on  difference  between  Mrs.  and  Miss.) 

My  father  is  Mr.  Ball. 

Alice's  father  is  Mr.  Fowler. 

Isabel's  father  is  Mr.  Mills. 

Nickie's  father  is  Mr.  Sieje. 

Sciela's  father  is  Mr.  Torrillo. 

My  mother  is  Mrs.  Miller. 

Van's  mother  is  Mrs.  Sheldon. 

Billy's  mother  is  Mrs.  Winchell. 

Winifred's  mother  is  Mrs.  Clarke. 

Helena's  mother  is  Mrs.  Moran. 

Edna's  mother  is  Mrs.  Harris. 

My  teacher  is  Miss  Rice. 

Anna's  teacher  is  Miss  Arnold. 

Josie's  teacher  is  Miss  Smith. 

Harriet's  teacher  is  Miss  Sinclair. 

Margaret's  teacher  is  Miss  Birdsall. 

A  man  is  Mr. 

A  married  woman  is  Mrs. 

An  unmarried  woman  is  Miss. 

My  daddy  is  Mr.  Decker. 

My  mother  is  Mrs.  Decker. 

My  big  sister  is  Miss  Decker. 

(In  the  above  use  your  own  pupils'  names.) 


city        been        ride    riding        play    playing 

Where  have  you  been,  Nora? 
I  have  been  to  school. 
Where  have  you  been,  Nell? 
I  have  been  riding  with  daddy. 
Where  have  you  been,  Joe? 
I  have  been  playing  ball. 
Where  has  mother  been,  Grace? 
She  has  been  to  the  city. 
Where  has  baby  been,  Frances? 
She  has  been  to  bed. 
Where  has  daddy  been,  Laura? 
He  has  been  out  in  the  sail  boat. 


was 


ing 


I  was  reading  my  book. 

Genevieve  was  singing,  "Here's  a  ball  for  baby." 

Gertrude  was  playing  with  her  doll. 

Leona  was  running  to  the  house. 

Frances  was  fanning  the  baby. 

Ardus  was  eating  an  apple. 

Laura  was  filling  the  ink  well. 

Pierre  was  sailing  his  boat. 

Mother  was  canning  peaches. 

Father  was  looking  at  my  book. 

John  was  feeding  the  horse. 

Jack  was  milking  the  cow. 

(The  children  enjoy  this  lesson  if  you  ask  questions  as, 
"What  were  you  domg,  Alice?"  Alice  replies  by  reading 
the  first  sentence.    "What  was  Genevieve  doing,  Mary?") 


ow  6w 

bow,  cow,  how,  mow,  now,  b5w,  l6w,  m6w,  kn6w,  row, 
s6w,  tow,  show. 

I  will  bow  to  my  teacher. 

Daddy  will  milk  our  big  red  cow. 

How  do  you  do,  Alma? 

I  like  to  play  on  the  hay  mow. 

You  cannot  go  to  school  now. 

I  have  a  red  b6w  on  my  dress. 

This  seat  is  l6w. 

Daddy  will  mOw  the  grass. 


I  kn6w  I  can  read  in  my  book. 
The  big  boy  can  r6w  the  boat. 
Mother  will  sQw  some  flower  seeds. 
The  horses  will  tOw  the  big  boat. 
I  will  sh6w  you  my  pretty  doll. 


Mix  the  ow  and  6w  and  do  not  mark.  Teach  children 
to  try  each  and  see  which  makes  sense  —  as: 

bow 

My  hat  has  a  red  bow  on  it. 

My  teacher  will  bow  to  me. 

Teacher    Shall  we  say  a  red  b5w  or  red  bow  on  my  hat? 

Teacher    Shall  we  say  b5w  to  me  or  bow  to  me? 

After  a  couple  of  lessons  there  will  be  no  need  of  the 
questions,  for  the  children  will  see  that  they  will  need  to  try 
to  see  which  word  makes  sense. 


Our  cow  is  in  the  bam. 


cow 


how 


How  old  are  you.  Tommy? 

low 
mow 


The  table  is  low. 


I  am  on  the  haymow. 
I  can  mow  the  grass. 


now 


know 


I  know  who  that  is. 
Let  me  go  now. 


6 


Put  the  following  on  board  before  class  time. 
Beginning  at  end  of  line  have  children  find  familiar  words. 
Let  some  one  try  to  read  it. 

Sing  it.    Try  other  simple  songs  and  poems  that  they 
know.    It  is  excellent  drill. 


Here's  a  ball  for  baby, 
Big  and  soft  and  roimd. 


Here's  the  baby's  hammer. 
O,  how  he  can  poimd! 


Here's  the  baby's  trumpet. 
Toot,  toot,  toot,  toot,  toot! 


Here's  the  way  the  baby 
Play's  at  peek-a-boo. 

Here's  a  big  umbrella. 
Keeps  the  baby  dry. 


Here's  the  baby's  cradle, 
Rock-a-baby,  bye. 


Words  using  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob,  ub.  r^r^r\ri}r> 

My  dolly  likes  to  ride  in  herJi^rttabd  by  VjOCJV  IV^ 
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I  see  a  spider^s  w — eb. 


The  baby  has  a  pretty  b^^ib. 
I  can  make  a  house  of  corn  c — obs. 
I  r — ub  my  hands  when  I  wash  them. 
T — ab  is  our  old  cat. 


A  duck  has  w — eb  feet 


That  little  boy  told  a  f— ib. 

I  like  to  ride  on  b — obs. 

I  will  get  the  t — ub  for  mamma. 


<*-^^^.. 


8 


plurals 


IS 


are 


The  cat  is  in  the  box. 

The  cats  are  in  the  box. 

The  horse  is  in  the  barn. 

The  horses  are  in  the  bam. 

The  flag  is  on  the  boat. 

The  flags  are  on  the  boat. 

The  doll  is  in  the  wagon. 

The  dolls  are  in  the  wagon. 

The  pear  is  on  the  tree. 

The  pears  are  on  the  tree. 

The  automobile  is  in  -the  garage. 

The  automobiles  are  in  the  garage. 

The  picture  is  in  the  book. 

The  pictures  are  in  the  book. 


ed 
I  like  my  doll. 
The  little  giri  liked  her  doll. 
I  will  look  at  my  book. 
Johnny  looked  at  his  book. 
I  wish  I  could  go  home. 
Alice  wished  she  could  go  home. 
I  will  milk  your  cow. 
Joe  milked  my  cow. 
I  will  play  house  with  you. 
Molly  played  house  with  me. 
I  will  sew  my  doll's  dress. 
Frances  sewed  her  doll's  dress. 
I  will  hop  to  the  big  table. 
Laura  hopped  to  the  big  table. 
I  will  jump  on  the  seat. 
Olive  jumped  on  the  seat. 
I  will  rock  the  baby  for  mother. 
Christine  rocked  the  baby  for  mother. 
I  will  laugh  at  my  kitty. 
Agnes  laughed  at  her  kitty. 

10 

ing 

Daddy  is  driving  his  horse  to  the  barn. 

Mother  is  washing  my  dolly's  dress. 

Genevieve  is  singing  "Hi-diddle-diddle." 

Alice  is  riding  her  bicycle. 

Lyle  is  catching  his  kitty. 

Fern  is  writing  a  letter  to  her  mother. 

Mabel  is  reading  my  big  book. 

Baby  is  coming  home  now. 

We  are  marching  to  school. 

Baby  is  crying  for  some  milk. 


Carl  is  laughing  at  me. 
Joan  is  swinging  her  doll. 
Mamma  is  rocking  the  baby. 
I  am  hiding  under  the  table. 
The  bird  is  flying  to  her  nest. 

11 

To  be  read  aloud  and  words  found  until  children  recognize 
the  new  words.  These  should  then  be  underscored  or 
written  in  color. 

Leave  on  board  until  after  the  next  lesson. 

Hi-diddle-diddle, 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle, 
The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon, 
The  little  dog  laughed 
•  To  see  the  sport 
And  the  dish  ran  away 
With  the  spoon. 

12 

(To  be  read  silently.  Each  child  takes  his  place  on  the 
platform,  acts  his  part  and  remains  in  place  until  end  of  the 
lesson.) 

Philip,  play  you  are  the  cat  and  the  fiddle.  (Use  arm 
for  fiddle  and  pointer  for  bow.) 

John,  play  you  are  the  moon.  (John  curls  up  on  the 
floor.) 

Alice,  play  you  are  the  cow  and  jump  over  the  moon. 

Walter,  play  you  are  the  little  dog  that  laughed. 

Genevieve,  play  yoi^  are  the  spoon. 

Anna,  play  you  are  the  dish  that  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 

You  may  all  sing  "Hi-diddle-diddle."  (As  class  sing 
the  actors  play  their  parts.  If  there  is  time,  the  names 
may  be  changed  and  the  reading  and  acting  repeated 
several  times.) 

13 

We  like  to  play  "Hi-diddle-diddle."    ' 

Philip  was  the  cat  and  played  on  the  fiddle. 

Nickie,  you  may  be  the  cat  now  and  play  on  your  fiddle. 

John  was  the  moon.  He  lay  on  the  floor  and  the  cow 
jumped  over  him. 

Alice  played  she  was  the  cow. 

Arthur  may  be  moon  and  Frances  may  be  cow  and  jump 
over  him. 

Walter  was  the  little  dog  that  laughed. 

We  all  laughed  when  he  did. 

Jack  may  be  the  little  dog  now. 

Genevieve  was  the  dish  and  Anna  was  the  spoon. 

Agnes  may  be  the  dish  and  Glad)rs  may  be  the  spoon. 

You  may  run  when  we  sing. 

Let  us  all  sing  "Hi-diddle-diddle." 

14 

I  can  see  one  little  black  dog. 

I  have  two  orange  flowers. 

I  will  eat  three  green  apples. 

I  wish  I  had  four  white  dolls. 

I  should  like  five  big  brown  horses. 

I  will  give  you  six  yellow  wagons. 

I  will  pick  seven  good  peaches. 

I  want  eight  red  robins. 

I  hear  nine  little  bluebirds. 

I  will  catch  ten  gray  squirrels. 

15 

One  apple  and  one  apple  are  two  apples. 

Three  dolls  and  one  doll  are  four  dolls. 

Five  birds  and  one  bird  are  six  birds. 

Seven  rabbits  and  one  rabbit  are  eight  rabbits. 

Nine  plums  and  one  plum  are  ten  pliuns. 

Two  flags  and  one  flag  are  three  flags. 

Four  boats  and  one  boat  are  five  boats. 

Six  eggs  and  one  egg  are  seven  eggs.    >  ^^^T^ 

Eight  cows  and  one  cow  are  nine  cowsjOvJV  Iv^ 
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16 

Let  one  child  be  storekeeper.  All  read  silently,  then  the 
child  whose  name  is  mentioned  asks  for  the  article.  The 
children  enjoy  using  blocks  or  other  children,  and  playing 
they  are  the  articles  called  for,  better  than  having  the  real 
things. 

Jack,  you  may  buy  seven  apples. 
Agnes,  you  may  buy  two  horses. 
AUce,  you  may  buy  five  automobiles. 
Arthur,  you  may  buy  ten  flowers. 
Earl,  you  may  buy  three  bicycles. 
Blanche,  you  may  buy  eight  wagons. 
Winifred,  you  may  buy  one  house. 
Rosie,  you  may  buy  nine  cows. 
Segurd,  you  may  buy  six  pears. 
Sciela,  you  may  buy  four  drums. 

17 

(Leave  on  board  until  they  have  had  the  whole  lesson.) 

I  know  who  is  coming  soon. 

He  is  coming  in  a  big,  big  sleigh. 

He  has  eight  reindeer. 

He  will  drive  over  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

He  will  drive  on  top  of  our  house. 

The  reindeer  are  Dasher,  Dancer,  Prancer,  Vixen,  Cupid, 
Comet,  Donder,  Blitzen. 

He  will  say  "Now,  Dasher,  now,  Dancer,  now,  Prancer 
and  Vixen. 

On,  Cupid,  on.  Comet, 

On,  Donder  and  Blitzen. 

He  is  a  big  fat  man. 

He  is  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  feet. 

Do  you  know  who  he  is? 

18 
We  will  have  a  Christmas  tree. 
The  Christmas  tree  is  an  evergreen. 
We  will  hang  holly  on  the  walls. 
We  will  hang  Christmas  bells  in  the  windows. 
We  will  hang  a  big  star  in  the  top  of  our  tree. 
Santa  Claus  vdll  put  presents  on  the  tree. 


We  will  put  presents  on  the  tree,  too. 
We  will  have  our  Christmas  tree  at  school. 
Father  and  Mother  are  coming  to  our  Christmas  tree 
and  Santa  Claus  is  coming  too. 

19 

Christmas  Eve  we  will  all  hang  Aip  oyr  stockings. 

Santa  Claus  will  fill  his  pack  with  toys. 

He  will  drive  his  reindeer  to  our  house. 

He  will  pyt  his  pack  on  his  back  and  come  down  the 
chimney. 

He  will  fill  our  stockings  with  presents. 

In  the  morning  we  will  get  up  and  call  "Merry  Christ- 
mas, Merry  Christmas,*'  to  father  and  mother. 

Then  we  will  take  our  stockings  and  look  to  see  what  Santa 
Claus  brought  to  us. 

Then  we  will  sing  our  Christmas  song  to  Father  and 
Mother. 

20 

The  following  lesson  may  be  read  as  a  new  lesson  or  it  may 
be  taught  for  a  song  to  the  tune  of  "Tarara-ra,  boom-de-a." 

Now's  the  time  for  Santa  Claus, 
Christmas  comes  with  loud  huzzas, 
Hark!  the  bells,  oh,  hear  them  ring  I 
Ting-a-ling,  a-ling,  a-ling. 

Ting-a-ling,  a-ling,  a-ling, 
Ting-a-ling,  a-lmg,  a-ling. 
We'll  be  happy  while  we  sing, 
Ting-a-ling,  a-ling,  a-ling. 

See  his  prancing  reindeer  brave, 
Hear  him  tell  them  to  behave. 
Dasher,  Dancer,  Prancer,  Vixen, 
Cupid,  Comet,  Donder,  Blitzen. 

Yes,  old  Santa  is  a  dear. 
Very  soon  he  will  be  here, 
Merry  Christmas,  dance  and  sing, 
Ting-a-ling,  a-ling,  a-ling. 


What  We  Do  with  the  Stories 


What  We  Do  with  the  Stories 
So  many  times  we  ask  the  children  to  write  stories  on 
given  subjects,  and  after  we  have  glanced  over  them,  and 
the  best  ones  have  been  read  aloud  by  their  composers, 
this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  them. 

We  have  formed  the  plan  of  choosing  the  best  stories, 
and  after  the  mistakes  in  spelling  have  been  corrected, 
allowing  the  children  to  re-write  them  on  unruled  foolscap 
paper.  We  choose  this  size  of  paper,  because,  usually 
the  whole  story  can  be  written  on  one  sheet.  i. 

All  the  good  stories  on  one  subject  are  fastened  together 
.jy  means  of  a  ribbon  or  cord.  On  the  -outside  fs  placed 
a  sheet  of  stiff  Manila  paper,  on  which  we  paste  a  picture  of 


the  subject  of  the  story,  which  makes  quite  an  attractive 
cover.  Each  child  will  want  to  bring  a  small  picture 
bearing  on  the  subject  and  p^ste  it  somewhere  in  his  story 
where  it  will  look  well. 

We  have  made  story  books  on  cows,  horses,  cats,  dogs, 
flowers,  children,  etc.  These  are  often  distributed,  and 
the  scholars  have  the  opportunity  to  read  their  neighbors' 
stories,  and  compare  them  with  their  own. 

These  books  form  supplemental  reading  matter.  When 
newly  made,  we  hang  them  around  the  room  for  a  week 
or  so,  where  they  can  be  admired.  Afterwards  they  are 
placed  on  a.  shelf  in  the  f  upboard  accessible  to  all.  ^  ^ 
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History  in  Story,  Song  and 
Action 

Florence  M.  Miller,  Teacher  of  History,  Normal  School, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

(The  pictures  to  illustrate  this  work  were  taken  by  Willis  B.  An- 
thony of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School.) 

Subject  for  the  Lessons  and  Stories  for  December 
Christmas. 

Object  of  the  lessons  in  December 
To  cultivate  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  good-vdll  toward 
all  races  and  classes. 

Outlines  for  Story  Work 

I  Story  of  the  First  Christmas. 

II  Old  Christmas  customs  in  England. 

Ill  Christmas  in  Germany. 

rV  Christmas  in  Holland. 

V  Christmas  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

VI  Christmas  in  Denmark. 

Christmas  Stories 
The  Symbol  and  the  Saint,  by  Eugene  Field. 
The  Coming  of  the  Prince,  by  Eugene  Field. 
The  Mouse  and  the  Moonbeam,  by  Eugene  Field. 
Other    stories    in    "Christmas    Tales    and    Christmas 
Verse,"  by  Eugene  Field. 


Babouscka  (a  Russian  story),  told  by  Adelaide  Skeel  in 
the  Wide  Awake,  January,  1882. 

My  Grandmother's  Grandmother's  Christmas  Candle, 
by  Hezekiah  Butterworth  —  St.  Nicholas^  Janu- 
ary, 1886. 

Ellida's  Telephoning,  A  Christmas  Story  from  the  Nor- 
wegian, by  Emilie  Poulsson  —  The  Congrega- 
tionalisty  December  19,  1908. 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang,  by  Raymond  MacDonald 
Alden. 

In  the  Great  Walled  Country,  by  Raymond  MacDonald 
Alden. 

Cristobal  —  A  Christmas  Legend,  by  Sophie  May. 
(Little    Prudy's  Story  Book.) 

A  Little  Puritan's  First  Christmas,  by  Edith  Robinson. 

Christmas  Before  Last,  or  The  Fruit  of  the  Fragile  Palm, 
by  Frank  Stockton. — St.  Nicholas,  December, 
1885. 

Through  the  Register  —  A  Christmas  Story.  —  St,  Nicho- 
las, December,  1885. 

Christmas  Carol,  by  Charles  Dickens. 

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

The  Original  Santa  Claus,  by  Philip  Yoxitz—The 
Congregationalisty  December  19,  1912. 

The  Before-Christmas  Story,  by  George  Hodges,  D.D. — 
The  Ladies  Home  Journal,  December,  1911. 

The  Snow-Babies'  Christmas,  by  Jacob  Riis. 


The  Christmas  Waits 


Poems 

Christmas  in  the  Olden  Time, 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Christmas  Comes  but  Once  a 
Year,  by  Thomas  Miller. 

Christmas  Time,  by  John 
Clare. 

Old  Christinas,  by  J.  Bridge- 
man. 

Christmas  Minstrelsy,  by  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. 

The  Knighting  of  Sirloin  of 
Beef  by  Charles  the  Second. 

The  Mahogany  Tree,  by  W. 
M.  Thackeray. 

The  Approach  of  Christmas, 
by  John  Gay. 

The  Mistletoe,  by  Barry  Corn- 
wall. 

The  Christmas  Holly,  by  Eliza 
Cook. 

The  Holly^erry,  byJThomas 
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Hymn  to  the  Nativity,  by  John  Milton. 

(A  very  short  quotation  might  be  used,  though 
most  of  it  is  too  hard  for  first  four  grades.) 
Christmas  Day,  by  George  Wither. 
A  Christmas  Hymn,  by  Alfred  Domett. 

(Beautifully   illustrated   in   The  Century  Maga- 
zine, December,  1905.) 


Preparing  lor  Christmas  in  Norway 

Christmas  Carol,  by  Felicia  Hemans. 

A  Christmas  Carol,  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Church  Bells,  by  John  Keble. 

A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas,  by  Clement  C.  Moore. 

(There  is  an  article  about  this  poem  in  the  De- 
linealor  for  December,  1912.) 
Some  good  poems  in  "Christmas  Tales  and  Christmas 

Verse,"  by  Eugene  Field. 
A  Christmas  Carmen,  by  John  G.  Whittier. 
In  Memoriam,  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  (Selections  about 

Christmas.) 
Kxiss  Kringle,  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
A  Christmas  Carol,  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 
"While  Shepherds  Watched  their  Flocks  by  Night," 

by  Margaret  Deland. 
On  Christmas  Day,  by  Dinah  Maria  Muloch  Craik. 
December,  by  Harriet  F.  Blodgett. 
Some  Little  Christmas  Verses,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
Christmas  Long  Ago,  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
The  Little  Christmas  Tree,  by  Susan  Coolidge  — 5/. 

Nicholas^  December,  1885. 
A  Conspiracy  with  Santa  Claus,  by  Pauline  Frances 

Camp —  The  Cangregationalistf  December  19, 1912. 
The  Coming  of  the  Child-King,  by  John  Clair  Minot. 
"Room  for  the  Christ-Child,  Room!"  by  Willis  Boyd 

Allen  —  The  CongregatianaJist,  December  19,  1908. 
Jes*  'Fore  Christmas,  by  Eugene  Field. 
O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,  by  Phillips  Brooks.     (Music 

by  W.  C.  WiUiams.) 
Selection  about  Winter,  by  Edmund  Spenser. 

(Poems  are  included  in  this  list  which  are  difficult  for  the  first  four 
grades.  One  reason  for  this  is  that,  if  they  are  explained  and  illus- 
trated by  pictures,  they  may  sometimes  be  used  with  good  effect, 
even  if  the  children  cannot  entirely  appreciate  them.  Another  reason 
is  that  this  outline  may  perhaps  be  used  in  some  rural  schools,  where 
there  would  be  older  as  well  as  younger  children  in  the  same  room. 
Of  course  the  teacher  would  make  selections  according  to  the  interest 
and  ability  of  her  pupils.) 

Old  English  Carols 
Boar's  Head  Carols. 
A  Carol  for  a  Wassail  Bowl. 

The  Yule  Log,  or  A  Ceremony  for  Christmas  Eve. 
"We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are." 
Cherry  Tree  Carol. 


God  Rest  Ye,  Merrie  Gentlemen.     (From  old  collection 

in  the  British  Museum.) 
The  Holly  and  the  Ivy. 
Good  King  Wenceslas. 
The  First  Nowell. 
"In  Excelsis  Gloria." 
Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning.  (Sixteenth  century  Carol.) 


Pictures 

Many  good  pictures  may  be 
obtained  with  which  to  illustrate 
this  subject.  Some  of  the  Ma- 
donnas and  of  the  best  paint- 
ings of  scenes  connected  with 
the  birth  of  Christ  should  be 
used.  Also  pictures  of  Palestine 
and  the  people  and  life  in  that 
country  are  needed. 

Show  pictures  to  illustrate 
Christmas  to-day;  Christmas 
among  the  poor;  Christmas  giv- 
ing, etc.  Try  [with  the  pic- 
tures especially  to  bring  out 
the  Christmas  spirit  and  mean- 
ing. 

Suggestions  for  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  pictures  will  be 
given  later. 


References 
The  First  Christmas  and  Life 
in  Palestine— The  Life  of 
the  Master,  by  the  Reverend  John  Watson.     (Beauti- 
fully illustrated.) 
Ben  Hur,  by  Lew  Wallace. 
Lecture  on  Jerusalem,  by  John  L.  Stoddard. 
Little  Glimpses  of  Palestine.    (Pictures  and  short  ex- 
planations were  published  in  the  Boston  Post  in 
December,  1912.) 
The  Story  of  the  Wise  Men  as  Told  for  Children,  by 
George  Hodges. 

Christmas  in  Old  England 

Light  Ye  Uppe  Your  Candles,  by  Honor6  Willsie  — 
The  Delineator,  December,  1911. 

The  Sketch  Book,  by  Washington  Irving. 

The  Popular  History  of  England  (illustrated  edition),  by 
Charles  Knight,  Vol.  III. 

Christmas  Carols  and  Customs,  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  Pub- 
lished in  the  Outlook,  November  27, 1909. 

English  Christmas  and  Scottish  New  Year,  by  M.  E. 
Leicester  Addis. 

The  King's  Feast  in  Rufus's  Hall,  by  Rev.  Henry  Augus- 
tus Adams.  Published  in  the  St,  Nicholas, 
December,  1884. 

Historic  Girls  —  Elizabeth  of  Tudor,  by  E.  S.  Brooks. 
Published  in  the  St,  Nicholas,  January,  1885. 

Christmas,  by  Irving  Allen. 

Christmas  Decorations 

The  decorations  for  Christmas  are  of  special  importance. 
People  are  only  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  sugges- 
tion; a  class  of  grown  up  pupils  agreed  heartily  that  they 
had  more  of  the  Christmas  feeling  if  there  was  something 
in  the  room  to  suggest  Christmas,  and  this  must  be  still 
truer  in  regard  to  children. 

These  Christmas  decorations  should  have  a  meaning  and 
teach  something  to  the  children.  They  ought  to  suggest 
the  Christmas  spirit  and  be  in  harmony  with  the  time. 
They  may  be  very  simple  and  inexpensive:  it  is  better  to 
have  few  or  none  of  the  gaudy  or  boughten  ornaments. 
Some  of  the  decorations  may  be  saved  and  used  from  year 
to  year.  Laurel  and  evergreens,  which  may  be  obtained 
easily  in  the  poorest  rural  school,  and  a  little  Christmas 
crepe  paper,  with  Christmas  pictures,  will  make  a  room^ 
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Illustrating  the  Christmas  Symbols 

very  attractive.  Many  good  pictures  for  Christmas  may 
be  found  at  the  present  time  in  magazines  and  even  in 
some  newspapers.  The  teacher  should  make  a  collection 
of  pictures  and  articles  in  reference  to  Christmas.  If  possi- 
ble, some  plant  should  be  in  the  room  at  Christmas  time; 
a  poinsettia,  an  Easter  lily,  a  red  cyclamen,  or  an  azalea  are 
most  appropriate,  but  if  one  of  these  cannot  be  obtained 
some  green  plant  may  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

Arrangemeni  of  pictures  and  articles  for  Christmas 

As  large  a  collection  as  possible  of  selections  about  Christ- 
mas, poems,  and  pictures  should  be  obtained  from  maga- 
zines and  papers,  and  brought  each  year  into  the  school 
room.  Whole  Christmas  numbers  of  magazines,  and  books 
about  Christmas  may  be  brought  also.  These  should 
be  left  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  school-room  where  the 
children  can  see  them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  only 
material  which  the  children  can  entirely  comprehend 
should  be  brought  into  the  school-room;  they  will  gain 
from  seeing  things,  the  meaning  of  which  they  are  not  old 
enough  to  fully  understand. 

Some  of  the  best  pictures  may  be  arranged  on  one  side 
of  the  room.  A  good  plan  is  to  group  pictures  and  articles 
according  to  some  central  thought  or  phase  of  Christmas, 
as  for  instance:  The  Children's  Christmas;  Christmas  in 
Art;  Christmas  in  Song;  The  Christmas  Feast;  Christmas 
in  Story;  The  First  Christmas;  Christmas  Poems;  Christ- 
mas To-Day  or  Christmas  in  America;  Christmas  in  Other 
Lands  or  Christmas  Around  the  World;  The  Christmas 
Spirit,  etc.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  having  a  chart 
to  illustrate  the  different  phases  of  Christmas  that  you 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  children's  minds  or  in  regard  to 
which  you  have  good  pictures  or.  clippings.  Many  other 
pictures  should  be  grouped  about  these  charts.  The 
colored  pictures  may  be  placed  upon  a  white  background 
of  cloth  or  crepe  paper,  and  this  background  may  be 
decorated  with  green  sprays.  There  may  be  a  specially 
decorated  Christmas  table  for  the  other  articles  and  Christ- 
mas magazines,  or  for  the  Christmas  plant;  or  there  may 
be  a  table  arranged  with  Christmas  paper  and  cardboard 
articles  to  illustrate  the  Christmas  feast. 

A  Christmas  Room 

If  teachers  have  not  enough  material  to  decorate  all  the 
rooms  for  Christmas,  those  in  one  building  may  combine 
and  have  one  room  called  The  Christmas  Room.  All  work 
relating  to  Christmas,  Christmas  stories  and  exercises 
should  be  given  in  this  room.  It  will  make  the  atmosphere 
of  Christmas  more  real  to  the  children  to  have  one  room 
for  Christmas  in  which  is  illustrated  the  Christmas  spirit 
and  meaning,  rather  than  to  have  a  few  meaningless  decora- 
tions in  all  the  rooms. 


Methods  of  Illustrating  the 
Christmas  Work  by  the  Deco- 
r alums  or  Arrangements  in 
the  Room 

One  comer  or  part  of  the 
room  may  be  taken  for  Christ- 
mas in  Norway,  another  for 
Christmas  in  England,  and 
another  for  Christmas  in 
America,  or  general  Christmas 
pictures,  charts,  etc. 

Other  countries  may  be 
chosen,  as  Germany  or  Hol- 
land; but  those  given  here  lend 
themselves  perhaps  most  read- 
ily to  this  treatment.  The 
other  countries  may  be  illus- 
trated by  simple  costumes 
worn  by  the  children  or  in 
other  ways.  The  suggestions 
given  here  have  been  tried  in 
actual  work  with  children  and 
may  be  carried  out  in  any 
school-room. 
The  comer  which  represented  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  as  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  was  decorated 
with  laurel;  a  Christmas  tree  with  simple  silver  tinsel 
decorations  was  placed  in  the  comer.  A  candle  was  put 
in  each  window.  Then  a  sheaf  of  rye  for  the  birds  stood 
just  in  front  of  the  comer.  A  row  of  shoes  may  be  pro- 
vided also,  to  illustrate  the  custom  of  placing  the  shoes  of 
the  family  in  a  row  on  Christmas  Eve,  so  that  the  members 
of  the  family  will  not  quarrel  during  the  year.  When  the 
children  were  talking  about  Christmas  in  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  they  went  to  this  part  of  the  room. 
The  Normal  School  pupil,  who  told  the  children  about 
Christmas  in  those  countries,  was  dressed  in  Northern 
peasant  costimie. 

In  the  front  of  the  room,  which  represented  England, 
was  placed  a  fireplace.  This  can  be  made  of  wood,  covered 
with  red  cambric,  marked  with  white  chalk  to  resemble 
bricks.  The  fireplace  was  decorated  with  red  and  green. 
Many  boughs  of  holly,  laurel,  and  other  Christmas  greens 
should  be  used  to  illustrate  the  character  of  Christmas  in  old 
England.  A  window  was  painted  on  canvas  and  nailed 
to  boards;  the  boards  were  covered  with  the  Christmas 
holly  pap)er  with  paper  wreath  and  bell  at  the  top;  the 
window  was  hung  just  above  the  blackboard,  and  was  used 
to  illustrate  the  Christmas  Waits  singing  at  the  windows 
in  England.  Instead  of  this,  a  window  or  other  decorations 
might  be  drawn  upon  the  blackboard.  A  large  log  for  the 
Yule  Log;  two  tables,  upon  one  of  which  was  a  large 
bowl  representing  the  Wassail  Bowl,  and  upon  the  other  a 
representation  of  the  boar's  head;  two  or  three  straight 
high-backed  chairs  give  some  idea  of  the  chief  features  of 
an  old  English  Christmas.  The  boar's  head  may  be  an 
animal's  masque,  painted  and  with  tusks  added. 

The  pictures  and  charts  were  placed  along  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  The  whole  room  was  decorated  with  laurel, 
holly,  and  other  green.  A  long  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room  was  covered  with  a  white  paper  taWe-cloth;  upon  this 
table  were  placed  poinsettia  paper  napkins,  and  a  poin- 
settia plant. 

When  the  children  were  hearing  about  Christmas  in 
England,  they  were  dressed  to  represent  the  Christmas 
Waits.  The  costumes  were  made  from  crepe  ]>aper;  they 
consisted  of  a  green  surplice  and  over  that  a  smaller  white 
one.  The  children  wore  bands  on  their  heads.  These 
bands  were  green  with  a  gilt  star  in  front. 

For  Holland  the  children  wore  little  Dutch  caps  and 
girdles;  while  the  one  who  was  teaching  them  wore  the 
entire  Dutch   costimie. 

Harps  may  be  used  in  the  decorations  or  small  ones 
may  be  carried  by  the  Christmas  Waits.  The  frames  for 
the  harps  are  made  either  of  wood  or  cardboard;  they  are 
then  covered  with  white  rC^epe  paper  over  whicti  mica 
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snow  is  sprinkled.    The  strings  are  made><of  silver  cord. 
A  little  edge  of  green  paper  may  be  added. 

Germany 

If  Germany  is  illustrated  at  Christmas  time,  the  Christ- 
mas tree  should  be  especially  emphasized.  Legends  of  the 
origin  of  the  Christmas  tree  should  be  told.  A  tree  may  be 
decorated  to  resemble  a  German  Christmas  tree.  The 
song,  "Holy  Night,"  should  be  sung;  perhaps  it  may 
be  possible  to  get  someone  to  sing  it  to  the  children  in 
German.  Sometimes  cakes  like  those  the  Germans  have 
at  Christmas  may  be  made  or  obtained. 

Christmas  symbols,  or  those  things  which  are  especially  asso- 
ciated with  Christmas 

The  children  should  have  explained  to  them  the  meaning 
or  reason  for  the  Christmas  symbols  and  all  things  that 
remind  us  of  Christmas  or  tell  us  that  it  is  near. 

One  or  more  lessons  may  be  given  in  reference  to  the 
Christmas  symbols.  Let  the  children  name  some  of  the 
things  that  they  see  at  Christmas  time,  or  that  make  them 
think  of  Christmas,  as  laurel  wreaths  in  the  windows,  repre- 
sentations of  Santa  Claus  in  the  stores,  bells,  holly,  etc. 
Have  them  tell  the  colors  and  flowers  that  are  used.  These 
things  that  remind  us  of  Christmas,  we  may  call  little  Christ- 
mas symbols.  The  teacher  may  draw  the  symbols  on  the 
blackboard.  She  may  also  allow  the  children  to  draw  them 
or  to  cut  some  of  them  otit.  Pictures  may  be  used  and  also 
the  different  kinds  of  Christmas  crepe  paper.  The  chil- 
dren may  play  that  they  are  little  Christmas  symbols. 
This  may  be  accomplished  in  different  ways.  The  teacher 
may  have  drawn  or  cut  out  the  different  symbols  which 
she  cashes  to  use;  as  she  tells  the  story,  she  allows  one  of 
the  children  to  pin  on  the  representation  of  the  symbol 
after  she  has  told  about  it.  When  all  the  symbols  have 
been  talked  about  and  pinned  on  the  children,  the  one 
wearing  the  bell  makes  believe  he  is  the  little  Christmas 
bell  and  tells  something  about  it.  The  others  do  the  same 
with  the  symbols  they  have  oh.  Another  play,  a  little 
more  elaborate  for  this  lesson,  is  to  have  the  children  wear 
bands  or  siuplices  of  the  Christmas  crepe  paper  upon  which 
the  different  symbols  are  found.  The  few  that  cannot 
be  obtained  in  the  crepe  paper  may  be  easily  illustrated  so 
as  to  harmonize. 

Suggestions  for   Christmas  Exercises 

I    Preparing  the  Christmas  Tree;  or  Preparing  for  Christ- 
mas  in  Sweden  or  Norway.     (Tableau.) 

The  sheaf  of  wheat  or  rye  is  placed  a  little  to  one  side 
toward  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  window  which  was 
described  before  or  some  representation  of  a  window  may  be 


in  the  background;  on  either  side  of  the  window  and  around 
the  stage  branches  of  hemlock,  |)ine,  and  laurel  should  be 
arranged.  A  few  trees,  placed  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
stage,  will  improve  this  scene.  Branches.of  laurel,  etc., 
should  also  be  scattered  about  the  stage.  <  This  is  an  out- 
door scene,  where  persons  in  Sweden  or  Norway  are  getting 
the  laurel,  other  greens,  and  the  Christmas  trees  ready  for 
the  important  festival.  In  the  center  of  the  stage  are  one 
or  two  Christmas  trees;  one  of  these  trees  may  be  already 
decorated,  while  two  girls  in  Swedish  or  Norwegian  peasant 
costume  are  decorating  the  other  with  silver  tinsel  or  some 
simple  decorations.  If  other  peasant  costumes  can  be 
obtained,  children  may  be  seated  on  the  stage^aking  laurel 
wreaths  or  other  simple  decorations  for  Christmas;  or 
these  children  may  be  collecting  green  branches.  If 
representations  of  snow  are  arranged  on  some  of  the  green 
branches,  it  will  give  a  pretty  effect.  Very  simple  peasant 
costumes  can  be  used. 


?ong:   "A  Christmas  Carmen,"  by  John  G.  Whittier. 


II 


Christmas  in  Germany 

Song:    An  appropriate  German  carol. 
2    Christmas  Eve  in   Germany,   or  The  German 
Christmas  Tree. 
A  Christmas  tree,  decorated  to  resemble  a  German  Christ- 
mas tree,  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  stage.    A  table 
stands  near,  with  German  Christmas  cakes  on  it.    A  girl 
in    German    costimie  is  seated    by  the    Christmas  tree. 
Other  children,  dressed  in  white,  come  on  the  stage  and 
sing     **Holy    Night,"  or  else  someone  behind  a  screen 
sings  the  song. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  this  scene  carried  out  more  f ul  ly, 
an  older  girl  and  boy  should  represent  the  mother  and 
father  in  a  German  home,  while  some  very  small  children 
take  the  part  of  the  German  children.  The  woman  should 
be  dressed  in  full  skirt,  bodice,. scarf,  and  close  cap.  The 
little  girls  wear  clothing  somewhat  like  that  of  the  mother. 
The  boys  wear  blouses  and  full,  long  trousers. 

First  the  children  dance  around  the  tree;  then  the  father  reads  or 
tells  briefly  the  story  of  the  first  Christmas  night.  After  this,  "Holy 
Night"  is  sung.  If  the  teacher  wishes  to  lengthen  still  more  the  Ger- 
man part  of  the  entertainment  and  leave  out  or  shorten  other  parts,  the 
story  of  the  first  Christmas  tree  or  different  legends  about  its  origin 
may  be  told. 

Ill    Christmas  in  England 

The  Christmas  Wait?. 

Three  ways  in  which  the  scene  with  the  Waits  may  be 
given: 

a  Little  boys  and  girls  grouped  about  a  window,  some 
kneeling  and  others  standing.     A  simple  costume  for  these 
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Waits  and  the  way  in  which  a  window  may  be  represented, 
have  been  abeady  described.  The  window  may  be  hung 
on  a  screen.  Green  pines  and  branches  should  be  placed 
around,  just  enough  to  give  an  outdoor  effect,  but  as  if  near 
a  house,  not  in  the  woods.  The  children  sing  two  or  three 
songs. 

b  Another  pretty  way  is  for  the  Christmas  Waits  to 
march  in  from  the  rear,  singing  as  they  come  and  after 
they  reach  the  stage.  In  this  way  the  song  is  heard  before 
the  children  are  seen. 

Songs  that  are  good  to  use: 

"God  Rest  Ye,  Merry  Gentlemen." 
"Carol,  Children,  Carol/' 
"The  Holly  and  the  Ivy." 

c  Another  change  in  the  introduction  of  the  Waits 
is  to  use  the  poem,  "The  Waits,"  by  Margaret  Deland, 
in  the  following  manner.  First  someone  gives  a  quota- 
tion from  the  poem: 

At  the  break  of  Christmas  Day, 

Through  the  frosty  starlight  ringing, 

Faint  and  sweet  and  far  away, 
Comes  the  sound  of  children,  singing 
Chanting,  singing. 


Then  the  children  are  heard  singing  from  behind  screens 
or  at  the  back  of  the  room;  they  sing  one  verse  of  the  song. 
Another  quotation  from  the  poem  is  Uien  given: 

Careless  that  the  chill  winds  blow, 
Growing  stronger,  sweeter,  clearer, 

Noiseless  footfalls  in  the  snow 
Bring  the  happy  voices  nearer; 
Hear  them  singing. 

After  this  quotation  is  given,  the  Waits  come  into  sight 
from  behind  the  screens,  or  march  from  the  rear  to  the 
stage.  They  sing  their  songs  as  they  come.  The  scene 
on  the  stage  is  an  outdoor  one,  of  course,  and  besides  the 
green  decorations,  some  representation  of  snow  would  be 
pretty  and  appropriate.  Lights  may  be  arranged  among 
the  green  foliage  to  give  a  pretty  effect.  Upper  lights 
should  be  used  as  much  as  possible,  as  this  is  supposed 
to  be  early  in  the  morning. 

The  suggestions  which  were  made  in  regard  to  interest- 
ing and  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  foreign  element  in 
our  population  apply  to  the  entertainment  just  described. 
As  given  here,  the  entertainment  is  probably  longer  than 
would  be  desired  in  most  cases.  Changes  could  be  easily 
made  however. 


At    Christmas 


Alice  E.  Allen 

Mi 


♦Chas.  E.  Boyd 


? 


t=F 


^ 


^        0  ft 


1.  All  the  bells  ring  at  Christ-mas,    At  Christ-mas,     at  Christ-mas,     All  the  bells  ring  so  clear  and  true.  That 

2.  All  the  winds  sing  at  Christ-mas,    At  Christ-mas,    at  Christ-mas,     All  the  winds  sing  the  whole  day  thro*,Till 
3^  All  the  lights  gleam  at  Christ-mas,  At  Christ-mas,    at  Christ-mas,  The  candles  be-  low,stars  in  the  blue.    Till 


1^ 
♦All  rights  reserved 
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Christmas  on  the  Sand-table 

Margrete  L.  Petersen 

(Book  righU  reserved) 

CHRISTMAS  was  approaching  and  the  scene  on 
the  sand-table,  depicting  the  early  days  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  our  country,  must  give  place  to  some- 
thing more  appropriate  to  the  Christmas  season. 

The  previous  year,  the  children  had  made  a  beautiful 
little  sleigh,*  with  dear  old  Santa  Claus  driving  his  eight 
small  prancing  reindeer  over  the  sand-table  covered  with 
artificial  snow. 

This  year,  the  teacher  decided  to  utilize  the  material 
at  hand  —  a  small  Colonial  kitchen,  which  the  children 
had  equipped  some  months  previously.  This  would  mean 
much  enjoyment  for  the  children,  with  very  little  work 
for  the  teacher,  a  fact  which  was  certainly  to  be  considered 
at  this  busy  season  of  the  year. 

The  kitchen  was  to  be  changed  into  the  home  of  two 
small  children  about  whom  the  teacher  told  wonderful 
stories  until,  to  the  pupils,  they  became  real  little  people. 
Forthwith  all  articles  not  to  be  used,  such  as  Grandfather's 
clock,  the  spinning  wheel,  colonial  cradle,  also  the  dolls 
dressed  in  their  Colonial  costumes  were  put  away  to  give 
place  to  other  things.  In  the  place  of  these  the  chil- 
dren made  a  small  bed  from  brown  construction  paper, 
making  it  ready  for  its  small  occupants,  with  sheets  and 
pillows,  even  a  downy  puff. 

The  teacher  herself  brought  the  dolls,  small  celluloid 
ones,  dressed  in  white  night-gowns,  and  they  looked  very 
snug  indeed  in  their  downy  nest. 

Then  small  stockings,  cut  from  drawing  paper  and  colored 
red  and  blue,  "were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care,  in 
hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there."    And  come 

*  See  December  issue.  1912. 


he  did;  in  the  shape  of  a  small  doll,  with  twinkling  eyes, 
and  cotton  batting  whiskers,  dressed  in  a  red  suit  with 
white  fur  trimming,  carrying  on  his  back  a  bag,  which 
was  supposed  to  contain  all  sorts  of  wonderful  toys  and 
goodies  for  the  twins. 

Santa  looked  exactly  as  if  he  had  just  arrived  by  way 
of  the  chimney,  and  even  the  older  children  could  scarcely 
tear  themselves  from  this  fascinating  presence. 

Last,  but  not  least,  a  small  Juniper  tree  planted  in  a 
diminutive  flower-pot,  was  placed  in  one  comer  of  the  room 
and  was  soon  filled  with  presents  for  the  twins  asleep  in 
their  bed.  Some  of  these  were  cut  free-hand  while  others 
were  cut  from  a  page  of  presents  from  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  When  all  was  finished  the  children  were  confi- 
dent of  a  very  Merry  Christmas  for  the  occupants  of  that 
home. 

Drawing  the  Wise  Men 

In  one  of  the  December  numbers  of  Primary  Education, 
there  was  a  progressive  blackboard  drawing  representing 
the  three  wise  men  on  camels  following  the  star. 

This  drawing  I  placed  on  my  board  and  the  children 
admired  it  very  much.  When  planning  my  Christmas 
work  last  year,  I  came  across  tins  drawing,  and  used  it 
in  this  way.  I  used  a  blackboard  about  5x4  feet.  Across 
the  lower  |>art  of  this  board  I  chalked  a  space  ten  inches 
wide.  Then  I  drew  the  wise  men  and  chalked  them.  The 
star  was  also  white,  and  the  rays  were  drawn  like  those  in 
the  progressive  drawing.  I  made  a  number  of  small  card- 
board camel  patterns. 

I  gave  the  children  one  sheet  of  6  x  9  drawing  paper  and 
they,  with  the  help  of  the  camel  patterns,  reproduced  the 
blackboard  drawing,  using  black  crayon  where  I  had  used 
white.  T 
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Gifts  Made  in  Primary  Schools 

Mary  B.  Grubb 

( Book  rights  reserved  ) 

LEAD  the  children  to  see  that  an  artistic  wrapping 
paper  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  a  gift.  Then 
they  will  especially  enjoy  printing  their  own 
Christmas    wrappers. 

Take  a  piece  of  white  blotter  paper  20"  x  16".  Lay  it  oflf 
in  2  inch  squares.  (Use  a  sharp,  soft  pencil  for  these  lines.) 
On  this  blotter  place  a  sheet  of  white  tissue  paper.  The 
pencilled  lines  will  show  through  and  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  arranging  of  the  spots  to  form  a  surface  pattern.  Stamp 
with  sticks.     Use  the  Christmas  colors  —  red  and  green. 

If  the  Waldcraft  dyes  are  available,  charge  one  pad  with 
green,  and  one  with  red,  and  press  the  sticks  against 
the  felts,  then  stamp  on  a  practice  paper  until  you  secure 
a  good,  firm  print.  Then  begin  printing  the  design  on  the 
tissue   paper.     (The   first   illustration  offers  suggestions). 

If  water  colors  are  used  instead  of  dyes,  it  wUl  necessi- 
tate more  work.  Two  one-inch-  squares  of  white  felt 
may  be  placed  in  the  extreme  ends  of  the  lid  of  the  color 
box  and  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  colors.  Use  the 
paint  as  thick  as  you  can  manage  it,  for  the  texture  of  the 
tissue  lightens  the  color. 

If  you  wish  a  heavier  paper  and  a  design  stronger  in 
color,  use  the  white  sheets  such  as  the  printer  has  for  the 
best  grade  of  newspapers.  If  this  is  substituted  for  the 
tissue  it  must  be  laid  of!  in  two-inch  squares.  Use  a  very 
sharp,  hard  lead  pencil  and  make  the  lines  so  light  they  will 
serve  as  guides  and  yet  not  mar  the  effect  of  the  design. 

The   sheets  here  reproduced  are   tissue   paper.    They 


were  made  by  a  fourth  grade  boy.    But  children  in  lower 
grades  do  the  exercise  quite  successfully. 

It  may  be  worked  out  at  a  k  ndergarten  table  much  more 
easily  than  at  the  desks.  This  makes  good  extra  work  tc 
do  when  regular  lessons  are  completed. 

Drivers  or  Reins 

The  children  are  always  interested  in  making  a  gift  for 
the  little  people  who  do  not  come  to  school.  And  the  boys 
are  especially  enthusiastic  when  they  find  their  spool 
knitting  may  be  converted  into  drivers  or  reins. 

The  jnajority  of  the  s]x>ols  were  very  hard  wood  and  it 
was  impossible  to  use  pins,  so  we  used  four  brads  (such 
as  are  used  in  fastening  cigar  boxes).  These  brads  were 
driven  around  the  top  of  the  hole  at  regular  internals. 

Carpet  chain,  or  warp,  was  used  for  the  knitting.  The 
end  of  the  thread  for  about  6"  was  not  knit,  but  it  was  passed 
through  the  center  of  the  spool,  then  a  loop  was  tied  on  the 
first  nail,  the  thread  passed  to  the  left  and  was  tied  around 
the  second,  then  the  third  and  fourth  brads. 

The  thread  then  came  in  front  and  against  the  first  nail 
and  was  held  tight,  but  not  too  tight,  while  the  loop  on  the 
nail  was  lifted  over  the  head  of  the  brad  with  a  long,  sharp 
pin.  This  gave  the  first  stitch  of  the  second  row  of  the 
knitting.  Pass  to  the  second  nail  and  repeat.  Continue 
the  process;  as  the  row  s  are  added  the  finished  strand  passes 
through  the  center  of  the  spool. 

Continue  imtil  you  have  2\  yards  knitted.  Then  cut 
the  thread  lea\ang  a  five-inch  piece.  Put  this  short  thread 
through  the  fiirst  stitch  as  you  lift  the  stitch  over  the  top 
of  the  brad.  Repeat  the  process  with  the  stitches  on  the 
remaining  three  nails.    Slip  knitting  from  the  spool  and 
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w  the  two  ends  of  the  strand  together.  For  the  sewmg 
>e  the  piece  of  warp  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  knitting. 
Knit  another  piece  10"  long.  On  this  strand  sew  ten 
nail  sleigh  bells.  Fasten  the  strip  with  bells  across  from 
le  side  of  the  "drivers"  to  the  opposite  side.  Leave  a 
op  or  long  strand  large  enough  to  easily  slip  it  over  the 
?ad  of  the  child. 


Reins  Knit  on  a  Spool 

The  piece  with  the  bells  goes  across  the  breast  of  the 
iid  that  is  to  be  driven,  wh&e  the  long  loop  is  brought  to 
e  "back  and  held  by  the  child  who  is  the  "driver." 

A  Candy  Holder  por  the  Christmas  Tree 

Fig.  I,  shows  how  the  primary  child  naay  make  his 
rn  pattern  for  the  ,candy  holder.  ^^ 

fk  sheet  of  firm  drawing  paper  3"  x  5i"  is  folded  exactly 
l^the  middle  vertically.  It  is  then  unfolded  and  lines 
k  drawn  as  shown  in  drawing  "A."  Then  cut  on  these 
nvy  lines.  The  smaller  triangle  is  worked  out  in  a 
Hilar  way  on  a  paper  Ij"  x  3  .  (See  "B.") 
Next  place  k  sheet  of  light  green  construction  paper 
'  X  12^^horizoq|§lly  on  the  desk.  One  and  one  half  mches 
ite  the  left  e(^fcf  this  paper  lay  the  pattern  of  the  larger 
aBgle,  mark  sfllind  it,  lift  pattern  and  place  for  the  second 
angle,  then  draw  the  third  and  fourth  sides  as  shown  in 
g.  I,  C.    On  the  edge  of  the  last  triangle  add  a  i"  space. 


Next  place  the  smaller  triangle  on  the  base  line  of  each 
side  and  trace  around  it  as  shown  in  "C." 

Cut  on  the  heavy  lines,  fold  on  the  dotted  lines.  Pimch 
holes  near  the  first  and  third  triangles  (see  drawing). 

Before  putting  the  paste  on  the  J  flap  to  fasten  the  sides 
together,  you  may  stencil  a  simple  design  on  each  side. 
Use  red  for  design. 

Hang  with  red  cord  or  raflSa  passed  through  the  two  holes. 
See  D.  Tie  a  knot  near  the  end  of  the  cord  before  it 
is  inserted  in  first  hole,  then  after  it  passes  across  top  as  a 
loop  and  through  the  second  hole  tie  another  knot. 

These  holders,  filled  with  candies  or  nuts,  are  interesting 
Christmas  decorations  for  a  school-room  or  Christmas  tree. 


Tkiue  Paper  Printed  in  Green  and  Red  for  Christmas  Wrappers 


December  Poster 

Johanna  Holm 

(The  patterns  for  the  above  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Miss  J, 
Holm,  340  OUve  St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.    Price,  25  cents.) 

These  two  posters  illustrate  Santa  Clans  preparing  for 
his  journey  from  the  northland  and  on  his  way  to  the  chil- 
dren of  our  coimtry.     The  posters  are  both  mounted  on     ^ 
black  paper.    The  trees,  hills  and  background  are  torn  t|p 
to  line  from  the  black  paper  also.    The  reindeer  are  cutO 
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To  color  the  Goose 
Sketch  the  goose  as  m  Fig.  II 
Color  bill  and  feet  yellow,  viii 

touches  of  orange  at  edges. 
Give  the  body  a  wash  of  blaci 

and  white .    Make  very  weak  mt 

of  black. 
Put  eye  in  deep  black,  touchc 

of  black  on  tail  and  body. 
Fainting  may  be  a  second  lessca 
Teacher  could  color  the  gow 

on  blackboard  or  have  a  large  oi^ 

cut  from  Manila  paper  and  coir: 

with  crayon  as  a  model  for  das. 


nai 


from  white  paper;  the  cutters  from  red;  Santa  Claus  and 
Brownies  and  toys  are  colored  with  crayola  by  the  children 
and  then  cut  out.  The  house  is  made  of  black  paper,  the 
roof  and  window  ledge  being  torn  to  represent  the  uneven 
surface  of  snow.  Orange  colored  paper,  to  represent 
candle  light,  is  mounted  behind  window  and  open  door. 

The  Brownies  carry  the  Ic^ys  and  help  Santa  Claus  fill 
the  bag  and  sleigh  with  the  toyv 

The  second  poster  represents  StMlta  on  his  journey  with 
the  laughing  moon,  which  is  cut  out  of  white  paper  with 
slits  cut  to  represent  the  shadows  in  it,  coming  up  behind 
the  distant  trees  and  housetops. 

The  introduction  of  the  Brownies  again  in  the  first 
poster  pleases  the  children  greatly  and  adds  interest,  if 
that  is  possible,  to  the  oft-repeated  story  of  Santa  Claus 
on  his  journey  its  illustrated  m  the  second  poster. 


A  Christmas  Goose 

Goosie,  Goosie,  Gander, 
Whither  do  you  wander,' 
Up  stairs,  or  down  stairs 
Or  in  my  lady's  chamber? 

Directions 

Take  a  piece  of  stiff,  white  paper,  or  Manila  paper,  size 
6  X  9". 

Fold  in  two  lengthwise  making  oblong  3  x  9". 

For  a  class  able  to  draw  and  use  rulers  the  teacher  could 
trace  on  the  blackboard  half  the  outline  of  Fig.  1. 

For  a  class  not  able  to  draw  from  the  board,  the  teacher 
could  hektograph  Fig.  1  and  give  each  child  a  pattern,  or 
a  cardboard  model  of  Fig.  1  could  be  made  by  the  teacher 
and  the  children  could  use  it  to  trace  from.  When  Fig. 
1  is  complete,  cut  it  out.  Take  a  ruler  and  lead  pencil 
and  put  in  dotted  lines  very  lightly.  Crease  on  dotted 
lines. 

For  some  classes  it  may  be  necessary  to  letter  Fig.  1  and 
dictate  to  class. 


Crease 
Crease 
Crease 
Crease 
Crease 
Crease 
Crease 
Crease 


from  A  to  B. 
from  B  to  C. 
from  A  ta  C. 
from  D  to  E. 
from  D  to  F. 
from  E  to  F. 
from  G  to  H. 
from  H  to  L 


After  the  creases  are  made,  teacher  could  draw  Fig.  II 
on  the  blackboard  and  the  class  can  soon  bend  the  goose 
into  the  shape  given  in  Fig.  II. 


An  Attractive  Candy  Box 

Margaret  Myers 

HERE  is  a  little  gift  or  candy  box  that  proved  vet 
satisfactory. 
The  teacher  will  either  need  patterns  of  fiv^ 
pointed  stars,  measuring  5"  from  point  to  pobi 
or  she  may  hektograph  the  required  number  on  white 
water  color  paper.  Besides  the  star,  each  child  will  requh 
a  9"  square  of  red  tissue  paper  and  12"  of  red  raflSac' 
ribbon  and  a  tiny  bit  of  paste.  I 

Cut  out  the  star,  score  across  where  each  point  joi^ 
bend  up,  put  the  paste  on  the  bottom  of  the  star  and  plaic 
star  in  center  of  red  tissue  paper.  Gather  up  the  fo  j 
comers  of  the  red  paper,  tie  the  raffia  around,  then  pel 
out  the  four  comers  of  the  square  and  the  dainty  box  i^ 
completed. 

They  are  very  pretty  made  of  light  blue  sqntfesaiii 
decorated  with  silver  stars. 

The  box  may  be  easily  enlarged  by  using  larger  foundi- 
tion  stars  and  squares  of  paper. 

We  hektographed  Christmas  trees  about  9  x  12"  c: 
Manila  paper.  These  the  little  children  cut  and  colore: 
dark  green.  Each  child  cut  freehand  and  colored  whate\e 
he  wished  Santa  Claus  would  bring  and  p>asted  it  on  his  tm 
then  they  pasted  the  finished  Christmas  tree  at  the  botto: 
of  their  own  space  of  blackboard  and  made  a  very  attnt 
tive  border. 


■ 
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Christ  utts  Blsckbosra  Dtoontioft  ~ ' — "^ " 

Christmas  Blackboard  Decoration 

Unless  a  teacher  be  an  expert  in  draw- 
ing, it  is  useless  to  attempt  an  elaborate 
decoration  of  the  blackboard  at   Christ- 
mas.    Much  better  is  it  to  make  use  of 
the  colored  supplements  that  come  with 
the   various   Christmas    numbers   of    the 
magazines,  and  pin  them  up  around  the 
room  where  they  will  help  to  give  a  festive 
appearance. 
The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  blackboard  dxawing 
in   a  Kindergarten   shows  what  can  be  done  with   the 
chalk. 

The  picture  of  the  kind  little  gnome  holding  aloft  a  lan- 
tern to  light  Santa  Claus  through  the  darkness  of  the  woods, 
to  a.  house  in  the  distance  where  some  little  children  are 
dreaming  of  him  and  expecting  a  visit,  was  much  enjoyed 
by  other  classes  than  the  Kindergarten. 

Many  were  the  regrets  ¥^en  the  picture  became  un- 
seasonable, and  had  to  be  rubbed  out,  to  make  way  for 
a  more  appropriate  one. 

J.  M.  NiVEN 
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PLAYS   AND   PAGEANTS 


Hansel  and  Gretel 

(After  Humpcrdi nek's  Opera) 
Grack  Evklyn  Stafks 

IN  that  delightful  time  of  Long  Ago,  there  once  lived 
a  little  boy  and  a  little  girL  And  the  little  boy's 
name  was  Hansel  anri  the  little  girfs  name  was  Greteh 
They  would  ha\e  been  very  hit])py  children  indeed 
were  it  not  that  their  father  was  very,  \\:ry  poor  —  just  a 
broom-maker;  but  harder  even  than  being  poor  and  often 
hungry  was  having  a  stepmother  who  was  both  cross  and 
imkind  to  them. 

One  day  the  stepmother  left  Hansel  makmg  brooms  and 
Gretel  knitting  stockings,  and  went  out  into  the  woods  for 
fagots.  She  had  not  been  gone  long  before  the  children 
wearied  of  their  work,  and  in  spite  of  being  —  oh,  so 
hungry! — began  to  dance  and  sing!  And  just  as  they  were 
the  merriest  their  stepmother  returned!  You  may  believe 
that  she  was  very,  very  angry,  and  she  rushed  at  them  to 
punish  them.  Round  and  roimd  the  room  they  ran,  and 
little  Hansel  ran  under  the  table  to  escape  Uiat  angry 
stepmother.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  pull  him  out  she 
caught  the  cloth  on  the  table  and  upset  the  mug  of  milk! 
That  was  quite  dreadftdy  for  it  was  all  the  food  there  was  in 
the  house,  and  the  stepmother  flew  into  a  terrible  passion, 
and  would  really  have  beaten  those  poor  children  —  but 
she  suddenly  thought  of  an  even  more  severe  pimishment! 
She  gave  them  each  a  basket,  and  told  them  to  go  out  into 
the  woods,  and  not  dream  of  coming  back  until  they  had  quite 
filled  their  baskets  with  strawberries. 

The  children  were  almost  happy  at  anything  that  would 
take  them  out  of  sight  and  reach  of  that  wicked  woman, 
and  went  ofF  merrily  enough;  and  the  stepmother,  who, 
by  this  time,  was  very  tired  with  all  the  work  and  running 
about,  sat  down  and  soon  went  fast  asleep.  While  she  was 
dreaming  the  pleasantest  sort  of  a  dream,  her  husband  came 
home,  and  the  cross  wife  at  once  began  to  scold  him  for 
disturbing  her,  but  her  crossness  turned  to  pleasure  when 
she  saw  that  he  had  brought  home  eggs,  bread,  butter 
and  coffee,  a  wonderful  feast  indeed  for  that  house,  and 
she  actually  sang  as  she  went  about  putting  them  away. 

Suddenly,  however,  she  remembered  the  children,  and 


began  to  complain  of  their  idleness,  and  to  lament  over 
the  broken  jug  and  the  spilled  milk.  But  the  father, 
who  though  often  rough  and  cross,  loved  his  little  ones, 
just  laughed  at  her  railings.  When  the  stepmother  told 
him  she  had  sent  them  to  the  woods  for  berries,  however, 
his  merriment  changed  to  alarm,  for  he  knew  the  wicked 
Crunch  witch  livt-d  there  who  changed  childrt^n  into  cakes. 
So,  without  even  slopi)ing  for  his  supper,  though  he  was  fo 
hungrj%  he  ran  as  fast  as  evtT  he  could  out  into  the  woodi^. 
and  the  stLpniothir,  who  by  this  time  had  begun  to  fetl 
sorry  for  what  she  had  done,  ran  just  as  fast  as  she  could 
after  him. 

All  this  time  little  Hansel  and  dear  little  Gretel  had  been 
in  the  woods  picking  berries,  and  at  last,  when  their  baskets 
were  quite  full,  Gretel  made  a  wreath  of  rose-hips,  and 
Hansel  crowned  her  queen  of  the  woods.  And  they  were 
so  happy  that  they  began  to  dance  and  to  sing,  and  at  last 
to  play  a  jolly  game  of  cookoo  with  the  berries,  and  before 
their  game  was  finished  they  found  they  had  eaten  all  the 
berries.  Then  they  were  indeed  frightened,  especially 
dear  little  Gretel,  for  in  their  pleasure  they  had  not  noticed 
that  night  had  fallen  and  all  the  little  stars  were  out,  until 
the  faces  of  the  horrible  wood  monsters  began  to  glare  at 
them  from  behind  every  tree!  Poor  little  Hansel  and  dear 
little  Gretel!  Little  Gretel  cried.  It  was  much  too  dark 
to  search  for  more  berries,  and  they  dared  not  go  home 
without  them.  Brave  little  Hansel  comforted  Gretel, 
and  making  a  little  mound  of  leaves  to  rest  on,  they  said 
a  little  prayer  to  the  good  angels  for  protection.  And  their 
prayer  was  heard,  for  soon  ^e  Sandman  came  and  threw 
sand  in  their  eyes,  and  before  they  knew  it  they  were  asleep. 
Then  fourteen  guardian  angels,  all  in  shimmering  white, 
came  right  out  of  the  heavens  to  guard  them  during  their 
sleep,  and  they  slept  —  oh,  so  sweetiy !  —  imtil  the  Dewman 
came  scattering  his  dew  in  the  morning  and  awakened 
Gretel.  Then  she  sang  a  little  song  and  awakened  Hansel, 
and  then  —  imagine  their  surprise  when  they  discovered 
very  near  them  a  little  house  all  made  of  cake  witli  windows 
of  purest  sugar!  They  crept  softly  up  to  it,  and  being  veiy 
hungry  they  broke  off  a  tiny  piece  of  a  window,  and  it 
tasted  so  very  good  that  they  broke  off  more  and  more, 
and  finally,  when  they  had  just  reached  to  the  roof  for  a 
piece  erf  oike,  they  heard  a.  voice,  and  it  saick^Q  I  p 
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"Nibble,  nibble  gnaw, 
Who  is  nibbling  at  my  little  house?" 

And  brave  little  Hansel  answered: 

"It  i^  the  wind,  the  wind, 
The  wind  from  heaven." 

Then  they  went  on  eating  and  were  so  busy  about  it  that 
they  did  not  notice  that  a  wicked  old  witch  had  come  out 
of  the  little  house,  until  she  was  quite  closfe  to  them! 
And  even  then  she  looked  like  a  lovely  fairy  to  the  children, 
for  she  used  witch  magic,  and  that,  you  know,  can  make  even 
a  horrible  old  witch  quite  lovely.  She  spoke  in  the  pleasant- 
est  of  voices,  and  called  them  "dear  children,"  and  then 
invited  them  inside  the  little  house.  Her  name,  she  said, 
was  Rosina  Sweet-tooth,  and  she  just  loved  little  children 
—  which  was,  of  course,  quite  true.  So  all  unsuspectingly 
the  children  went  in!  And  no  sooner  were  they  in  than 
that  witch  stopped  all  her  pretending,  and  rode  all  about 
the  house  on  a  broom  singing  a  cracked  little  song  about 
what  fine  cakes  little  Hansel  and  dear  little  Gretel  would 
make.  Then  she  waved  her  jimiper  wand  over  Hansel, 
which  enchanted  him,  and  shut  him  up  tight  in  a  little 
cage.  Poor  dear  little  Gretel  began  to  cry  and  cry,  but 
the  old  witch  told  her  that  would  not  help  her  any,  and  made 
her  go  for  nuts  to  fatten  Hansel  so  that  he  would  make  a 
better  cake. 

When  Gretel  returned,  the  witch  began  to  make  a  little 
supper  for  them,  and  as  she  was  very  busy  making  honey- 
cakes  and  thinking,  too,  of  the  delicious  cake  she  was  soon 
to  make  of  Hansel,  dear  little  Gretel  managed  to  get  the 
juniper  wand.  She  disenchanted  Hansel  and  set  him  free  of 
the  cage,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  hid  himself  quite  out  of 
the  old  witch's  sight!  And  it  was  none  too  soon,  either,  for 
that  very  moment  the  witch  turned  to  ask  Gretel  to  creep  into 
her  great  oven  and  see  if  the  honey-cakes  she  had  been 
baking  were  done.  Of  course  the  wicked  creature  meant 
to  shut  Gretel  in  tight  when  once  she  was  in,  but  Gretel 
saw  what  was  in  her  mind  and  said,  "  But  I  don't  know  how 
to  get  in.  How  do  you  do  it?"  "Silly,  silly,"  said  the 
old  witch,  "the  door  is  really  large  enough  for  fW€/"  And 
she  put  her  head  in  to  show  Gretel  just  how  it  was  done. 
*Vnd  before  you  could  coimt  to  three,  brave  little  Hansel  and 
brave  little  Gretel,  too,  gave  a  great  push  and  shoved  the 


Crunch  witch  quite  inside  the  oven.  Then  that  wicked, 
wicked  creature  began  to  bum  and  bum  until  she  was 
nothing  at  all  but.  ashes,  and  all  the  little  boys  and  girls 
that  had  been  made  into  gingerbread  immediately  became 
boys  and  girls  again,  and  began  to  sing  a  song  of  thanks  to 
the  dear  children  who  had  set  them  free;  and  while  every 
one  was  so  merry  and  singing  so  cheerily,  who  should  come 
running  in,  but  the  stepmoUier  and  the  children's  father. 
And  you  may  well  believe  that  father  was  glad  to  see  his 
dear  children  again,  and  as  for  the  stepmother,  she  cried 
and  cried,  and  said,  "Never,  never  will  I  be  unkind  to 
those  dear,  dear  brave  children  again!" 

Then  they  all  took  all  the  jewels  they  could  carry  from 
the  chests  that  were  standing  in  every  comer  of  the  old 
witch's  house,  and  the  very  last  thing  they  did  was  to 
take  from  the  oven  —  a  huge  cake  of  gingerbread! 


Dramatization 


Hansel 
Gretel 
The  Witch 
The  Stepmother 


Characters 


The  Father 
Sandman 
Dewman 
Guardian  Angels 


Act  I 

The  Home 

{The  house  setting  is  very  poor.  On  a  small  table  is  a 
jug  of  milk  and  both  Hansel  and  Gretel  are  almost  in  rags. 
Hansel  and  Gretel  are  playing  and  the  Stepmother  comes  in 
scolding,) 

Stepmother  Hansel,  do  you  get  busy  and  help  the  poor 
father  by  making  brooms.  Gretel,  you  may  knit  the  stock- 
ings; as  for  me,  I  am  going  for  fagots,  and  mind  there  is  to 
be  no  idleness  while  I  am  gone.  (With  a  threatening  look 
she  leaves.  So  left,  the  children  busy  themselves  for  a  time, 
and  then  Hansel  yawns  and  stretches.) 

Hansel  Work  is  stupid,  isn't  it,  little  sister?  Come,  let 
us  put  it  by  and  play  a  bit. 

Gretel  Oh,  but  I  fear  that  would  be  very  wrong,  besides 
we  should  be  punished,  but  as  you  say,  it  is  stupid  {rolling  up 
her  knitting).    Come,  we  will  play. 

{They  dance  and  sing  and  in  the  midst  of  their  merriment 
the  Stepmother  returns.)  ^^  j 
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Stepmother    What  —  I  find  you  playing,  and  no  work 
done?    Now  for  that  I  shall  beat  you  soundly. 

{She  picks  up  a  stick  and  chases  the  children  about  the  room. 
Hansel  creeps  under  the  table  and  in  reaching  for  him  the 
stepmother  upsets  the  milk  and  breaks  the  jug.) 

Stepmother  {furiously)  Ungrateful  children  I  Now  the 
poor  father  must  go  without  any  supper.  But,  no  —  you 
shall  go  to  the  woods  for  strawberries.  Here,  take  these 
baskets  and  fill  them  full  of  berries  and  do  not  dream  of 
returning  until  they  are  full  to  overflowing. 

{The  children  take  the  baskets,  atid  with  hanging  heads 
^0  out.) 

Stepmother  Was  anyone  more  sore  beset  than  I?  Work, 
work  all  the  time,  and  lazy,  shiftless  children  of  another 
woman  to  care  for.  {She  seats  herself  on  a  chair.)  I  am 
tired,  so  tired.  I'll  just  catch  a  little  nap.  They,  they  — 
{she  falls  asleep). 

Father  {coming  in  briskly)  What's  this,  the  wife  asleep? 
Come  —  come  now,  where's  supper?    {He  shakes  her.) 

Stepmother  {angrily)  How  now?  Must  I  work  myself 
to  bones  all  day  for  you  and  your  lazy  children  and  noi 
have  a  moment's  rest?  What  do  you  mean?  {Catching 
sight  of  the  bundles.)  What's  that?  {She  goes  to  the  table 
and  unwraps  them)  Oh,  now  that's  good  —  eggs,  bread, 
butter  and  coflFee.     {She  puts  them  away  singing.) 

Father  {seating  himself  and  calling  out)  Hansel!  Gretel! 
Come  you  here.  Here's  a  tired  father  wants  his  boots 
pulled  off: 

Stepmother  Hansel  and  Gretel  have  been  ver>'  naughty 
to-day.  They  would  do  no  work.  I  had  to  punish  them, 
and  Hansel  ran  under  the  table  and  I  upset  the  milk  in 
trying  to  get  him  out. 

Father  Ha!  Ha!  Children  must  be  children, you  know. 
Mother.  They  meant  no  harm.  They  are  merry  kiddies. 
But  they'll  be  surprised,  won't  they,  at  the  nice  supper  I 
have  brought   them?     {Raising  voice  and  calling  again.) 


Children,  children,  run  quickly  and  see  what  father  has  for 
you! 

Stepmother  It  is  growing  late  and  they  should  be  back. 
{Going  to  the  door  and  looking  anxiously  out.)  1  don't 
see  them.  I  sent  them  to  the  woods  for  strawberries  for 
your  supper. 

Father  {in  alarm)  To  the  woods?  Now  do  you  exceed 
yourself!  Know  you  not  that  the  Crunch  Witch  lives  there 
who  turns  children  into  cakes?  Alas  —  alas  my  poor  little 
ones  —  I  must  hasten!  Already  I  may  be  too  late  to  save 
them.     (He  runs  wildly  out^  followed  by  the  Stepmother.) 

Stepmother  I,  too,  am  coming.  Oh,  I  did  not  know! 
I  was  so  tired,  and  they  were  so  lazy  —  hurry,  hurry! 


Act  II 
The  Woods 

Hansel  After  all  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  sent  out  here. 
Isn't  it  pretty,  Gretel  dear?  And  there  are  s6  many 
berries! 

Gretel  Yes,  brother  dear,  it  is  nice  here,  so  much  nicer 
than  the  little  house  and  cross  Stepmother.  {They  pick 
their  baskets  full  of  berries.)  See,  my  basket  is  quite  full, 
and  O  Hansel,  do  but  see  the  lovely  rose-hips!  I  shall 
make  a  wreath. 

Hansel    And  I  shall  help  you  gather  them. 

Gretel  {as  she  finishes  making  the  wreath)    Isn't  it  pretty? 

Hansel  Come,  Gretel,  you  shall  be  queen  of  the  woods. 
It  will  be  a  charming  play.  I  shall  crown  you  with  your 
wreath.  {Kneeling  and  then  placing  crown  upon  Gretel' s 
head.)    What  does  Her  Majesty  command? 

Gretel  Her  Majesty  commands  a  game  with  the  berries. 
{They  toss  them  back  and  forth,  eating  them  as  they  catch 
them?)  How  good  they  taste,  how  sweet  —  but,  O  Hansel, 
do  but  look !  They  are  all  gone !  See  —  see,  the  little  stars 
are  coming  out!  Already  it  is  night.  Whatever  shall  we 
do!  And  look!  Look!  What  horrible  things  are  those 
peeping  out  from  behind  the  trees?  Dear  Hansel,  I  am 
afraid  —  so  afraid! 

Hansel  {putting  his  arm  around  her)  Do  not  be  afraid, 
little  sister,  I  will  protect  you.  The  terrible  wood  monsters 
cannot  harm  us  if  we  are  good.  Let  us  pray  to  our  guardian 
angels  for  help.    {They  kneel  and  pray.) 

Gretel  Even  now  I  feel  safer,  but,  dear  Hansel,  it  is  too 
dark  to  find  more  berries  and  we  dare  not  go  home  without 
them.    What  shall  we  do? 

Hansel  Do  you  help  me,  little  one,  and  we  will  make  a 
sweet  bed  of  leaves  and  stay  here  through  the  night; 
when  morning  comes  we  will  again  fill  the  baskets  and  the 
Stepmamma  cannot  scold  when  she  sees  them  full. 

{They  make  a  mound  of  leaves  and  sing  a  little  evening 
prayer.  The  Sandman  then  comes  in  singing  a  lullaby,  and 
after  throwing  sand  in  the  children's  eyes,  passes  out.  The 
children  then  lie  down  and  soon  fall  fast  asleep.  Fourteen 
angels  in  white  enter,  singing,  and  shortly  afteir  they  pass  out 
the  Dewman  comes  on  scattering  dew  about  and  awakening 
little  Gretel.) 

Gretel  How  sweet  the  day  is  —  how  pleasant  to  be  in 
the  woods  1  {Shaking  Hansel.)  Come,  lazy  one !  We  must 
be  up  and  picking  berries.  The  Dewman  has  been  here, 
and  we  will  wash  in  the  dew  he  has  left. 

Hansel  {rubbing  his  eyes)  1  had  forgotten  where  we  were. 
The  Sandman  brought  me  the  pleasantest  dream,  and  — 
O  Gretel!  do  look  —  over  there  is  a  little  house  quite  like  a 
dream  house!  It  seems  to  be  made  all  of  cake  and  sugar. 
Let  us  go  and  examine  it!  {Hand  in  hand,  they  creep  softly 
up  to  the  house,) 

Act  III 

The  WiUh's  House 

Hansel  Do  but  see,  Gretel  —  the  little  house  is  cake  and 
sugar.  Aren't  you  hungry?  Let  us  break  off  a  tiny  piece 
of  this  window. 

Gretel  {breaking  of  some  sugar)  How  good  it  is,  dear 
Hansel  I    It's  all  just  like  U  wonderful  drean  ~ 
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(Voice) 


Hansel  and  Gretcl  in  the  Woods 

Nibble,  nibble  gnaw, 

Who  is  nibbling  at  my  little  house? 


I  am 


Witch  Crying  will  not  help  you.  Do  you  go  about  your 
work  at  once.    Take  this  basket  and  get  you  gone. 

(Gretel  takes  the  basket  and  goes  "orrowfully  out.) 

Witch  Ah,  but  I'll  have  some  fine  gingerbread  cakes  of 
those  two.  But  I  must  make  haste  with  my  honey-cakes 
or  they  will  not  be  done  for  supper.  Where  is  the  lazy 
girl.  (Catching  sight  of  Gretel  who  has  just  returned)  Do 
you  hurry  and  set  the  table  while  I  finSsh  the  honey 
cakes. 

{Gretel,  as  the  Witch  turns  her  hack,  seizes  the  juniper 
wand,  disenchants  Hansel  and  returns  to  the  table  just  as  the 
Witch  turns.    Hansels  hides.) 

Witch  There,  at  last  the  honey-cakes  are  made.  Do  you 
creep  in  and  see  if  the  oven  is  warm  enough  to  bake  them. 

Gretel  {making  a  sign  to  Hansel  and  affecting  dullness) 
But  I  don't  know  how  to  get  in.     How  do  you  do  it? 

Witch  Silly,  silly,  the  oven  is  quite  largp  enough  for 
me.  See,  I  shall  show  you  {putting  in  her  head)  See,  you 
first  — 

Gretel  (motioning  to  Hansdy  who  runs  out  of  his  hiding 
place  and  with  Gretel  succeeds  in  pushing  the  Witch  in  and 
fastening  the  door  of  the  oven)  Yes,  yes,  we  do  see,  cruel 
Witch  —  in  you  go  —  and  in  you  stay! 

Hansel  That  was  a  brave  little  sister  mine  —  but  see  — 
where  are  all  these  boys  and  girls  coming  from? 

Gretel  (caressing  one  who  immediately  comes  to  life,  and 
then  waving  the  juniper  wand  and  disenchanting  the  others) 
Oh,  Hansel  they  were  the  little  boys  and  girls  that  the 
Crunch  Witch  had  turned  to  cakes.  How  glad  I  am  that 
we  could  set  them  free  from  her  wicked  spell ! 

Children  And  how  happy  we  all  are  to  be  free  once 
more!  We  thank  you  with  all  our  hearts!  And  now  we 
must  run  to  our  kind  parents.  How  surprised  and  happy 
they  will  be  to  have  their  boys  and  girls  returned  to  them. 
Good-by,   good-by  —  and   thank   you   again   and   again! 


Gretel    Now,  dear  Hansel,  what  ever  shall  we  do? 
afraid  again.    Let  us  run  away  I 

Hansel  Be  still,  Gretel,  T  shall  answer.  (More  loudly 
and  boldly) 

"It  is  the  wind,  the  wind, 
The  ^vind  from  heaven." 

{They  pause  a  moment,  look  anxiously  at  the  house,  and 
then  go  on  eating.) 

(The  Witch  appears.) 

Witch  Ah  dear  children,  what  brings  you  to  my  wood 
so  early?  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  eat  the  house,  just  come 
inside  and  you  will  find  me  well  provided  with  things  that 
boys  and  girls  are  fond  of.  I  am  very,  very  fond  of  chil- 
dren. But  you  are  hungry  and  we  are  wasting  time.  Come 
in,  dear  children,  and  we  will  have  some  goodies  to  eat. 

Hansel  What  a  kind  —  what  a  beautiful  fairy !  Come, 
dear  Gretel,  we  will  go  in  at  once. 

Fairy  Such  a  nice  little  boy,  and  so  kind  to  his  dear 
sister !    (They  all  go  in.) 

Fairy  (once  inside  the  house  catching  up  a  broom  atid  riding 
about)  Ha!  ha!  But  I  am  a  clever  one!  Do  I  love 
little  children?  My,  my!  Of  course  I  do  —  to  make 
cakes  of!  And  what  nice  cakes  you  both  will  make  when 
IVe  fattened  you  up  a  little!  (Waving  juniper  wand  and 
shutting  Hansel  in  a  cage)  Boys  are  best  for  cakes  —  so  in 
you  go.  (To  Gretel)  Now  you  may  go  and  get  some  nuts 
to  fatten  the  little  brother  and  while  you  are  gone  I  shall 
make  some  honey-cakes  for  my  supper. 

Gretel  (sobbing  Oh,  spare  us,  cruel  one  —  we  are  only 
poor  children  and  never  did  anyone  any  harm.  Do  let  us 
go  home  to  our  parents! 
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{Tkey  run  lightly  aui,  singing  as  they  go,  and  are  met  by 
the  Stepmother  and  the  Father  who  are  coming  in,) 

Father  What's  this,  what's  this?  ChUdren,  children, 
everywhere,  but  where  are  my  own  dear  little  ones? 

Hansel  and  Gretel  (running  to  him,  embracing  him  and 
pouring  out  their  story)  Here  we  are,  here  we  are,  dear 
Father. 

Stepmother  Not  a  word  for  me?  And  no  wonder.  I 
have  been  cross  and  unkind,  but  I  shall  never  be  cruel 
again,  my  brave,  brave  dears.  {Embraces  the  children  who 
return  her  caresses  and  cry,  "O  Motherr)  What  a  dear 
little  house  —  and  what,  I  wonder,  is  in  all  tltese  chests? 
Let  us  examine  them!  {Opens  one  while  others  run  to 
remaining  ones.)    Pearls,  rubies,  diamonds! 

Gretel    And  mine  has  money! 

Father  Let  us  hasten  and  fill  our  pockets,  and  aprons 
and  go  home  —  no  longer  shall  we  be  poor.  That  Wicked 
One  was  rich,  too  — 

Hansel  My  pockets  and  cap  are  quite  full.  I  am  ready. 
And  the  Crunch  Witch  is  safe  in  the  oven,  too. 

Gretel  Let  us  look  into  the  oven  and  see  how  she  looks 
now.  {They  all  steal  quietly  to  the  oven,  the  children  fear- 
fully.) 

Stepmother  Look,  look,  a  great  gingerbread  cake!  The 
Wicked  One  met  the  fate  she  had  planned  for  our  little 
ones! 

Father  It  is  fitting  that  she  should,  but  now  let  us  hurry 
to  our  own  little  home  —  no  longer  sad  and  bleak,  but 
happy  and  cheery.      The  good  God  be  thanked! 

{Hansel  and  Gretel  skip  ojf  ahead  followed  by  the  parents, 
walking  more  slowly  and  gazing  fondly  at  the  children  and 
then  at  each  other,) 

This  is  a  charming  story  for  dramatization,  so  simple 
indeed,  that  children  can  usually  give  it  a  presentable 
presentation  after  hearing  it  in  story  form  but  two  or  three 
times. 

Costimied  it  is  especially  pleasing  for  a  special  day  pro- 
gram, and  the  stage  setting  is  so  simple  that  if  a  school 
lacks  an  Assembly  Room,  the  school-room  may  be  used 
with  great  success.  The  costumes  are,  of  course,  German 
in  character;  the  family  of  the  broom-maker  exhibiting 
every  sign  of  great  poverty.  The  Witch  should  wear  the 
usual  witch  costume;  a  pointed  chin  may  be  given  by  mold- 
ing in  putty  and  adding  to  the  face,  and  the  nose  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  —  or  wax  used,  if  preferred. 

The  Guardian  Angels  should  be  dressed  in  flowing  robes 
of  white  cheese-clotii,  the  angel  sleeves  attached  to  the 
thumb  of  each  hand  by  ribbon.  The  Sandman  dresses  in 
brown  and  carries  a  burlap  sack  filled  with  sand. 

The  singing  parts  may  be  arranged  from  the  opera,  cr  a 
simpler  and  quite  happy  effect  may  be  achieved  by  the 
singing  of  appropriate  songs  used  in  the  school.  As  in  the 
chorus  of  the  angels,  instead  of  the  opera  selection,  Eleanor 
Smith's  "Good-Night  Song,"  substituting  "dears"  for 
"all"  may  be  given,  and  Hansel  and  Gretel's  good-night 
song  in  the  woods  may  be  "  Now  theX)ay  is  Over." 

The  stage  setting  is  most  simple  —  the  first  act  showing 
only  the  interior  of  the  home;  and  for  this  only  a  table 
spread  with  a  coarse  cloth  and  holding  a  jug  of  milk,  a 
few  chairs,  baskets  and  brooms  are  needed  as  "proper- 
ties." It  is  often  a  splendid  plan  to  give  the  second  act 
out  of  doors,  or  the  back  of  the  school-room  may  be 
used. 

The  woods  are  prettily  represented  by  branches  of  trees, 
a  few  potted  palms  and  flowers,  and  the  floor  may  be 
covered  with  leaves  or  with  a  green  carpet.  The  interior 
of  the  Witch's  house  contains  a  table,  some  chests,  chairs 
and  broom.  The  oven  only  of  the  stove  is  shown,  and  by 
making  this  of  brown  construction  paper,  or  cloth,  and 
lining  it  with  red  cloth,  placing  several  electric  light  bulbs 
behind  it,  a  remarkably  realistic  effect  may  be  attained. 
It  may  be  so  placed  that  the  Witch,  when  fastened  in,  may 
pass  out  without  being  observed  and  a  cake  substituted. 


Christmas  Candles 

Laura  Rountree  Smith 

(Book  rii^ts  reserved) 

{Two  children  enter,  wearing  night-dresses  and  carrrying 
lighted  candles,) 


Both 


First 


Second 


Both 


Bring  out  the  candles  on  Christmas  Eve, 
For  Santa  is  coming,  we  do  believe. 


I'll  light  a  candle  so  he  can  see 
The  empty  stocking  himg  up  by  me. 


I'll  leave  my  candle  binning  low. 
Soon  down  the  chinmey  Santa'll  go. 


Then  hold  the  lighted  candles  high, 
For  Santa  may  be  passing  by. 


{A  knock  is  heard,) 
First 


A  knock!    listen!   who  comes  here? 


Second 


Santa  Claus  at  this  time  of  year! 
{Enter  old  Sandman  with  a  pack  on  his  back,) 

Sandman 

How  do  you  do? 
Your  candles  bright 
Helped  to  guide  me 
Through  the  night! 


First 


Second 


He  does  not  look  like  Santa  Claus, 
But  he  has  a  heavy  pack! 


He  does  not  speak  like  Santa  Claus, 
What  is  that  upon  his  back? 


Sandman 

I'll  sing  a  song  to  wee  little  girls. 
With  laughing  eyes  and  pretty  curls! 

{The  two  children  sit  and  nod  their  heads.    The  Samdmam 
blows  out  their  candles  and  sings  to  th&shme  of  'jL^Atfy 
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Samdican's  Song 

Christmas  time,  Christmas  time, 
Down  the  cbimney  Santa'll  creq>, 

Christmas  time,  Christmas  time, 
'  When  we're  jfast  asleep, 

Down  the  chimney  Santa'll  go. 

Filling  stockings  in  a  row, 

Christmas  time,  Christmas  time. 
When  we're  Jfast  asleep. 

Jingle  bells,  jingle  bells. 
Jingle  from  old  Santa's  sleigh. 

Jingle  bells,  jingle  bells, 
Santa's  on  his  way. 

Better  nod  your  sleepy  head. 

Play  that  you  are  safe  in  bed, 

Jingle  bells,  jingle  bells, 
Santa's  on  his  way! 

(Sleigh  bells  are  softly  rung  and  twelve  little  girls  enter 
from  right  and  left  with  lighted  candles,  they  meet,  hold  candles 
high,  meet,  march  in  twos,  march  right  and  left,  pass  each  other, 
meet,  march  forward  in  fours,  hold  candles  high  and  recite) 

Bring  out  the  candles  at  Christmas  time. 

Everyone  is  jolly, 
Light  the  candles  at  Christmas  time. 

Hang  up  mistletoe  and  holly! 

{They  march  right  and  left  and  pass  each  other,  marching 
out  as  the  Sandman  repeats  one  verse  of  his  song  and  ths 
play  is  eroded.) 


The  Golden  Cobwebs 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(A  little  school-room  play,  based  upon  the  beautiful  story  of  that 
name,  to  be  found  in  "Christmas,"  a  book  compiled  by  Robert  Haven 
Schauffler,  and  put^hed  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York.  Used 
with  the  kmd  permission  of  author  and  publishers.) 

The  characters  needed  for  the  play  are  a  number  of  Christmas 
Fairies,  the  Little  House  Folks  (Big  Black  Pussy,  Three  Little  Gray 
Kittens,  Kind  House  Dog,  Yellow  Canary,  and  the  Little  Brown 
Mouse) ;  the  House  Spiders  (as  many  as  there  are  Fairies  if  convenient) ; 
and  any  number  of  Children.  Th^lay  should  first  be  told  as  a  Story  to 
the  children,  and  may  be  given  as  simply  or  elaborately  as  circum- 
stances allow. 

The  Christmas  Tree  stands  in  central  position;  the  Fairies  enter, 
each  carrying  something  to  put  on  it;  some,  balls;  some,  bells;  some, 
candles;  some,  stars.  There  should  be  a  few  real  gifts,  too,  as  a  tiny 
sled,  a  doll,  a  horn,  etc. 

First  Fairy  {as  they  come  toward  the  Tree) 
Of  all  the  trees  the  world  around, 
The  Christmas  Tree's  the  best  we've  found! 

Second 

When  winter  through  the  forest  drifts, 
It  buds  and  blooms  in  Christmas  Gifts  I 

(Fairies,  who  hang  balls,  came  forward  and  give  the  following,  each 
reciting  couplet,  as  she  holds  ball  high.) 

First  {Red) 

My  ball  I  made  from  a  splendid  shade 
Of  cloud  that  late  in  a  sunset  played. 

Second  {Gold) 

With  my  own  hands,  some  moonbeam  strands 
I  caught  and  wove  as  they  lay  on  the  sands. 

Third  {Green) 

The  softest  sheen  of  evergreen 

I  spim  with  the  glint  of  a  brook  unseen. 

Fourth  (Silver) 

And  one  by  one,  ice-crystals  I've  spim. 
All  softened  and  silvered  over  with  sim. 


Fifth  (PurpU) 

Of  lilac-plimies  and  thistle-blooms, 

I've  fashioned  this  pujrple  ball  in  my  looms. 

Sixth  (Blue) 

Of  the  sweetest  things,  each  season  brings  — 
Flower-petals  and  bluebird  wings, 
Skies  and  shadows  and  deep  cool  springs. 
My  ball  I've  made  of  all  these  thii^I 

All  (as  they  place  balls  on  the  Tree) 

So  round,  so  bright,  from  your  fair  height, 
Catch  all  the  gleams  of  Christmas  light, 
And  fling  them  left  and  fling  them  right. 
This  Christmas  Night,  this  Christmas  Night! 

(After  this,  the  Fairies  with  Bells  come  forward  and  hang  them^  using 
any  suitable  verse  or  song  from  the  Entertainment  Pages  in  this  issue. 
They  are  followed  by  Fairies  with  Candles  and  Stars.  They  may  give 
any  suitable  exercises,  or  verses  from  Entertainment  Pages,  or  dsewhere  — 
and,  if  desired,  after  balls,  bells,  candles,  and  stars  are  all  hung,  the  song 
"At  Christmas,**  found  in  this  issue,  may  be  sung  by  all  the  Fairies, 

(Note  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  different  Fairies  to  place  balls, 
bells,  etc.  If  there  are  only  a  small  number  to  take  these  parts  let 
the  same  ones  help  hang  the  different  things.) 

First  Fairy  {as  the  gifts  are  placed) 
The  little  Tree  is  ready  now. 
Bells,  balls,  and  candles  on  each  bough  — 

Second 

All  save  the  cords  of  tinsel  fair 
Which  should  wind,  gleaming,  here  and  there, 
Like  golden  thoughts,  which  help  unite 
All  loving  hearts  on  Christmas  Night! 

Third 

Too  late  for  tinsel  cords  this  year. 
They're  sp\m  of  simbeams,  long  and  clear, 
Or  else  of  children's  smiles  so  dear! 


All 


And  it's  quite  too  late  for  any  more  sun, 

And  the  chfldren  can't  come  till  to-morrow  —  not 

one! 
But,  dear  little  Tree,  you'll  do  as  you  are, 
Twinkling  and  sparkling  with  candle  and  star! 

First 

The  little  House  Folks  beg  to  be 
Allowed  to  see  the  children's  Tree. 

All  {or  one  after  another) 

There's  the  Big  Black  Pussy, 

Of  whom  mice  are  wary. 
The  Kind  House  Dog  who  watches  the  house, 

The  little  Gray  Kittens,  the  Yellow  Canary, 
And  if  she  can  steal  in,  the  little  Brown  Mouse. 

(As  they  pass  out) 

We'll  tell  them  all,  as  we  pass  out, 

To  come  right  in  —  they  wait,  no  doubt! 

(The  Fairies  vanish;  the  Big  Black  Pussy,  the  Kind  House  Dog, 
the  Little  Gray  Kittens,  and  the  Yellow  Canary  come  in,  and,  at  some 
distance,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  cats,  in  steals  the  little  Broum  Mouse, 
Let  each  be  as  much  like  the  real  animal  as  he  can.) 

Others  (while  Big  Black  Pussy  comes  forward  and  gazes  at  the 
Tree)  sing  stanza  or  two  of  well-known  song,  '*Old  Black 
Cat:' 
(While  little  gray  Kittens  come  forward  as  above) 
Oh,  three  little  Kittens, 
They  lost  their  mittens  — 

They  were  so  frightened,  becatise, 
They'd  nary  a  stocking. 
And  now  —  oh,  it's  shocking  — 
Not  a  mitten  to  hang  up  for  old  Santa  Claus! 

(JVhile  Kind  House  Dog   comes  forward,^  above,   sing 
stanza  or  two  of  '^Old  Dog  Tra^^^^.^^^  ^^  V^OOglC 
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{Wkile  Yellow  Canary  comes  forward,  as  above,  and  tegins 
to  sing  —  in  pantomime) 

The  Ydlow  Canary  was  told  he  could  see, 
If  he  would  be  quiet,  the  big  Christinas  Tree. 
He  meant  to  be  quiet  as  quiet  could  be, 
But  oh!  when  he  saw  it,  so  happy  was  he  — 
He  threw  back  his  head  and  carroUed  with  glee! 
Cried  Pussy  and  Towser  and  Kittens  so  wee, 
*^Hush,  don't  wake  the  children — oh,  dreary-dear-me I " 

LUiU  Brown  Mouse  {frisking  gaily  about,  unseen  by  the  others 
as  they  pass  out) 
**  When  the  cat's  away,  the  Mouse  will  play ! " 

Fairy  (entering,  as  the  Mouse  whisks  out) 

I  hurried  back  with  this  sugar-pliun. 
This  little  wee  rattle,  this  little  wee  drum. 
For  the  little  wee  Baby  who's  only  just  come! 

(Sound  of  knocking  outside) 

Hark,  who  comes  knocking  —  tap)-a-tap? 

(As  the  leader  of  the  House  Spiders  peeps  cautiously  in) 
Why,  who  are  you,  queer  little  chap? 

Spider  (coming  in) 

A  Spider  of  the  House,  kind  fay. 

But  very  sad  this  Christmas  Day. 
Fairy 

Sad,  when  Good  Will  shines  far  and  wide, 

Who  can  be  sad  at  Christmastide? 
Spider 

We  planned,  as  gaily  as  could  be, 

To  see  to-night  the  Christmas  Tree, 

We'd  everything  quite  ready,  too, 

Our  webs  were  fine  and  fresh  and  new. 

Then   the  housewife  said 

She  couldn't  be  merry, 
Till   everything 

Was  clean  —  oh  very! 
Till  every  nook 

Was  swept  and  garnished, 
And  every  comer 

Freshly   varnished!  . 

Then  into  the  glooms  *'j     , 

Of  all  the  rooms. 
Sounding   our   dooms, 

Came  the  brooms! 

"Down  with  the  spiders!"   was  their  shout. 
They  flew  aroimd  and  round  about. 
And  put  us  all  to  sudden  rout, 
And  turned  us  every  one  straight  out! 
We  are  heart-broken  as  can  be. 
We  love  the  children's  Christmas  Tree! 


Fairy 

The  housewife,  now,  is  sound  asleep, 

If  very,  very  still  you  keep. 

You  ail  into  this  room  may  creep. 

Not  a  broom  shall  stir. 

Not  a  broom  shall  whir. 

Till  every  spider,  great  and  wee. 

Has  seen  the  children's  Christmas  Tree. 

(Fairy  vanishes  and  Spiders  come  creeping  and  cra'dVmg,  in.) 

Spiders  (to  music  of  ^'Here  We  Go  ^ Round  the  Mulberry 
Bush,^*  sing  and  circle  round  the  Tree,  unknomngly 
hanging  its  branches  with  white  threads  to  represent 
cobwebs)  ' 

Dear  little  children,  full  of  glee. 
So  full  of  glee,  so  full  of  glee. 
We  spiders  gaze  upon  your  Tree 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

If  you've  one  wish  that's  not  come  true, 
May  it  come  true!    May  it  come  true! 


This  is  the  wish  we  wish  for  you 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning! 

{Sing  as  long  as  necessary  to  thoroughly  wind  the  branches,  then  dis- 
appear, creeping  and  crawling,  as  before.) 

Fairies  (all  re-entering) 

Swing,  little  bells,  ring,  little  bells, 

'Tis  almost  five,  the  big  clock  tells; 

Flash,  little  candles,  soft  and  clear. 

For  soon  the  children  will  be  here. 

And  when  they  come,  they  bring  Good  Cheer! 

First  (in  great  surprise,  as  she  sees  threads) 
But  what  is  this?    Oh,  oh,  just  see 
Where'er  a  Spider  touched  the  Tree, 
She's  left  a  web  so  fine  and  gray. 
Oh,  oh,  what  will  the  housewife  say? 

One  after  another 

Cobwebs?    Cobwebs  on  Christmas  Day? 

And  on  the  Tree? 
All 

What  wiU  she  say? 

Second  Fairy  (gently) 

The  little  Spiders  meant  no  wrong. 
The  eager  anxious  little  throng, 
But  wee  ones,  middle-sized,  and  big, 
They  crept  and  crawled  from  twig  to  twig, 
And  where  they  went  —  or  high  or  low  — 
These  yards  and  yards  of  cobwebs  show! 

Third  Fairy  (eagerly) 

Let's  think  of  all  glad  things  we  know. 
Of  lights  a-gleam,  of  smiles  a-glow, 
And  weave  our  golden  ^)ells  about. 
All  up  and  down  and  in  and  out. 
Until  these  spider-webs  shall  hold 
A  splendor  as  of  fairy  gold  — 
Until  each  one  —  below,  above. 
Shall  twine  and  shine  —  a  gift  of  love! 

{A  I  the  Fairies  sing,  circling  as  the  Spiders  did,  round  and  round 
the  Tree,  as  secretly  as  possible,  replacing  the  threads  with  cords  of 
gleaming  tinsel.) 

Around  the  Tree  the  Fairies  go. 
The  Fairies  go,  the  Fairies  go, 
A  lightly  brightly  gleaming  row 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

Each  gift  of  love,  however  small. 
However  small,  however  small. 

Shall  shine  the  brightest  of  them  all  — 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

(//  electric  lights  can  be  had,  they  should  suddenly  be  turned  on  during 
the  last  line  of  song,  so  that  at  its  close,  as  Fairies  step  back,  the  Tree  /> 
brilliant  with  lights  and  tinsel  cords.  The  cord  itself  will  transform  the 
Trees,  if  no  lights  can  be  had.) 

First  Fairy  (as  all  look  at  Tree) 

Oh  little  Fairies,  do  you  see 

The  gift  the  Spiders  made  the  Tree? 

The  cords  of  tinsel,  bright  and  fair, 

We  thought  we  could  not  have,  are  there! 


All 


Like  golden  thoughts  that  help  unite 
All  loving  hearts  this  Christmas  night. 


Second 

Oh  hark,  I  hear  the  children  coming. 

The  air  with  joy  is  fairly  humming! 
Away,  away,  the  day's  begun  — 
The  Christmas  Fairies'  work  is  done. 

(Fairies  vanish,) 

Children  (dancing  into  the  room  clasping  hands  together  at 
sight  of  the  Tree)  ^-^  ^ 

Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh,  oh,  Q|^itQ|»,  by  (^oogle 
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One  after  another 

Sled!    DoUI    Book!    Horn!    Cars  that  go! 
There's  nothing  in  the  world,  we  know, 
One  half  so  good  as  Christmas  —  Oh! 

First  Child  (touching  tinsel  gently) 

How  bright  it  is  —  like  Christmas  fires, 
Second 

Or  real,  true,  Christmas  sunbeam  wires, 
Third 

Or  Christmas  moonbeams  finely  roU'd, 
Fourth 

Or  cobwebs  spun  of  gleaming  gold  — 
AU 

Yes,  Golden  Cobwebs,  row  on  row, 

Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh,  oh,  oh,  oh.  Oh! 


Miss  O'B 

Miss  S  — 


Miss  M- 


Miss  P- 


MissH- 


Santa  Glaus'  Visit 

(In  this  game  the  names  used  are  those  of  the  teachers  and  pupib 
in  the  school  in  which  it  was  played:  the  children  answer  to  their 
own  names  and  give  their  own  addresses.  It  is  always  easier  for  them 
to  memorize  under  these  conditions.) 

Note  I  have  often  been  discouraged  when  searching  for  plays 
for  my  little  pupils,  to  find  how  rarely  I  come  across  one  which  is 
within  the  power  of  first  grade  childrni  to  perform. 

The  first  grade  child  is  more  the  "baby"  of  the  home  circle  than 
most  writers  for  children  realize,  and  while  he  accomplishes  wonders 
in  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  during  his  first  year  in  school, 
his  mind,  nevertheless,  moves  in  an  almost  infantile  manner,  and  the 
average  play,  tagged  "For  Primary  School  Children,"  is  far  beyond 
him. 

The  use  of  the  telephone  proved  such  a  delight  to  the  children  that 
I  am  only  sorry  I  did  not  nnd  it  practical  long  ago.  But  it  was  the 
discovery  of  tov  telephones  (about  ten  inches  hugh,  but  with  receiver, 
hook  and  cord)  in  the  five  and  ten  cent  store,  which  suggested  the 
play  to  me.  This  i^ay  could  easily  be  made  to  fit  any  dass;  there  are 
always  <me  or  two  children  who  have  just  moved  into  the  neighbor- 
hood, there  is  always  a  "littlest"  girl,  and  there  is  ever  (with  the  first 
grade  teacher  at  least),  the  pupils'  delight  in  talking  about  himself. 

The  use  of  the  children's  own  names  helps  wonderfully,  as  does 
any  little  device  which  may  suggest  to  the  performers  the  sequence  of 
speech  or  action.  For  instance,  in  "Santa  Claus'  Visit,"  Santa  really 
had  on  his  desk  large  sheets  of  paper  on  each  of  which  was  written 
the  name  of  one  of  the  teachers,  and  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  actually  read 
the  names  as  she  looked  throu^  the  papers.  Also  the  missing  paper 
handed  to  Santa  Claus  really  contained  the  names  of  the  children  he 
called  on  later  as  well  as  the  first  question  he  asked  of  each  one. 

Scene 
A  room  in  Santa  Clauses  house.  A  desk  (upon  which  is  a  toy  tele- 
phone) is  esseniial  to  the  story.  As  far  from  Santa  Clauses  desk  as  possi- 
ble, for  instance  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  or  room  in  which  the  game 
is  playedy  is  another  desk  upon  which  is  a  telephone.  Here  is  seated 
a  boy  who  impersonates  the  principal  of  the  school y  Mr.  K. 

Characters 
Santa  Claus  Mr.  K. 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus  Several  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls 

(Jiff.  Santa  Claus  at  desk,  enter  Mrs.  Santa  Claus,) 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus  Still  busy,  Mr.  Santa  Claus?  What 
are  you  doing  now? 

Mr,  Santa  Claus  Busy!  I  should  say  I  was.  I'm 
looking  at  the  names  of  the  good  children  that  go  to  the 

P School.    I  want  to  be  sure  I  have  a  present  for 

each  of  them. 

Mrs,  Santa  Claus  (looking  at  papers)  Dear  me!  Are  all 
those  children  good?    What  a  lot  of  them. 

Santa  Claus  Yes,  indeed,  most  of  the  children  in  that 
school  are  good.  They  keep  me  busy,  I  can  tell  you. 
{He  seems  to  hunt  for  something,) 

Mrs,  Santa  Claus  What's  tiie  matter,  Mr.  Santa  Claus? 
Have  you  lost  something? 

Mr.  Santa  Clans  Oh,  I  don't  think  it's  lost.  It  must 
be  around  here  somewhere. 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus    What  is  it,  Mr.  Santa  Claus? 

Santa  Claus  It's  the  names  of  the  good  children  in 
Miss  C's  room.    Where  do  you  think  I  put  it? 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus  Let  me  help  you  look  for  it.  Perhaps 
it's  with  the  others.     Let  me  see  (reads  names  from  lists) ^ 


No,  it  isn't  here. 

Santa  Claus  Dear  me!  What  shall  I  do?  I  never  can 
remember  aU  those  names.  Suppose  I  left  out  some  good 
child!     That  would  never  do. 

Mrs,  Santa  Claus  Why  don't  you  ask  Mr.  K?  You  can 
call  him  up  on  the  telephone. 

Santa  Claus  That's  a  very  good  idea;  I  will  do  it 
right  away. 

Mrs  Santa  Claus    Do  you  know  Mr.  K's  number? 

Santa  Claus  Oh,  yes  — it's  Roxbury  123  (telephones). 
Please  give  me  Roxbury  123  (bell  rings). 

Mr,  K.    Hello!     (Using  telephone^ 

Santa  Claus    Is  this  Mr.  K's  school? 

Mr.  K,    Yes,  sir. 

Santa  Claus    May  I  speak  to  Mr.  K,  please? 

Mr,  K,    This  is  Mr.  K.    Who  is  this  talking? 

Santa  Claus  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  K?  This  is  Santa 
Claus. 

Mr.  K.    How  do  you  do,  Santa  Claus? 

Santa  Claus    I'm  very  well,  thank  you,  but  I'm  quite  busy. 

Mr.  K,  You  must  be  very  busy,  it  is  so  near  Christmas. 
What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Santa  Claus? 

Santa  Claus  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  good 
children  in  Miss  C.'s  room? 

Mr.  K.  I'm  very  sorry,  Santa  Claus.  I  did  not  bring 
them  to  school  to-day.    I  left  them  at  home. 

Santa  Claus  Dear  me!  What  shall  I  do!  I've  lost 
my  list  and  I  never  can  remember  all  those  names. 

Mr,  K,  Why  don't  you  come  right  over  to  the  school? 
The  children  are  all  here.  They  are  having  their  Christ- 
mas Tree  to-day. 

Santa  Claus  Thank  you,  Mr.  K.  That's  just  what  I 
will  do.    Merry  Christmas,  Mr.  K. 

Mr.  K.    Merry  Christmas,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus    Good-by,  Mr.  K. 

Mr,  K.    Good-by,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus  Well,  Mrs.  Santa  Claus,  I'll  have  to  hurry 
if  I  expect  to  get  to  the  school  before  the  children  go  home. 
Do  you  think  I'd  be  in  time  if  I  went  in  my  sleigh? 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus  I'm  afraid  not,  Mr.  Santa  Claus. 
You'd  better  take  your  automobile  or  your  airship. 

Santa  Claus  I  think  I'll  take  the  airship.  It  goes  faster 
than  the  auto  and  I  put  new  silver  bells  on  it  yesterday. 
Good-by,  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  —  I'll  be  back  for  supper. 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus  Good-by,  Mr.  Santa  Claus.  Tell  the 
children  I  was  asking  for  them. 

Santa  Claus    Indeed,  I  will!    Good-by.  (Exit) 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus  How  fast  that  airship  goes!  It  is  so 
far  away  already  that  I  can  hardly  hear  the  bells.  Well,  I 
must  get  Mr.  Santa  Claus's  supper  ready^  he  will  be  back 
very  soon.  (Exit) 

Santa  Claus  (coming  down  among  the  children)  Dear  me! 
Just  look  at  all  these  children!    Good  afternoon,  children. 

Children    Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus    Are  you  all  good  children? 

Children    Yes,  Mr.  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus  I'm  glad  of  that  —  I  like  good  children, 
you  know.  Does  any  one  know  where  Miss  C  put  the 
paper  with  the  names  of  the  good  children? 

Francis    1  do,  Santa  Claus.    Here  it  is. 

Santa  Claus  Thank,  you.  You  look  like  a  good  boy. 
What  is  your  name? 

Francis  My  name  is  Francis  and  I  used  to  live  in  Win- 
throp,  but  I  moved  to  Roxbury.  Please  leave  my  toys 
at  40  Orchard  Street,  this  year,  Santa  Claus.  That's 
where  I  live  now. 

Santa  Claus  I'll  write  that  down  so  I  won't  forget  it, 
Francis.  There's  a  little  boy  with  his  hand  up.  Did  you 
want  to  speak  to  me,  sir? 

Joseph  Please,  Santa  Claus,  I  moved  too.  I  used  to 
live  in  Chelsea,  but  now  I  live  at  4  Thomdike  Street. 

Santa  Claus    And  what  is  your  name? 

Joseph    Joseph  Green. 

Santa  Claus    I'll  look  out  for  you,  Joseph^ 

Joseph    Thank  you,  Santa  Claus. 
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Sanla  Claus  {looking  at  paper)  Let  me  seel  Do  I  know 
any  of  these  children?  Katharine  Wallace.  Where  are 
you,   Katharine? 

Katharine    Here  I  am,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus    Why  is  your  name  first  on  the  paper? 

Katharine  Because  I'm  the  littlest  girl  in  Miss  C*s 
room. 

Santa  Claus  I'm  glad  to  see  that  the  littlest  girl  is  a 
good  girl.    What  shall  I  bring  you  for  Christmas,  Katharine? 

Katharine    A  doll  and  a  sled,  if  you  please,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus  Very  well,  Katharine,  you  shall  have  them. 
Here's  a  little  girl  who  lives  near  you,  Katharine,  Gertrude. 
Where's  Gertrude? 

Gertrude    Here  I  am,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus    What  would  you  like  me  to  bring  you? 

Gertrude    A  book  and  a  desk  — 

Santa  Claus    Anything  else? 

Gertrude  I  should  like  some  dolls'  dishes  if  you  have  any 
to  spare. 

Santa  Claus  I'll  look  aroimd  —  perhaps  I  have  some. 
I'll  not  forget  you,  Gertrude. 

Gertrude    Thank  you,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus  Let  me  see  —  who  comes  next?  Marion 
Snider. 

Marion    How  do  you  do,  Santa  ClausJ 

Santa  Claus  How  do  you  do,  Marion?  Do  you  like  to 
go  to  school? 

Marion    Yes,  Santa  Claus. 


Santa  Claus  Then  I  know  you  are  a  good  girl.  All  the 
good  girls  like  to  go  to  school.  What  do  you  want  in  your 
stocking,  Marion? 

Marion  A  doll  and  a  doll  carriage,  and  Mary  Desmond 
wants  a  doll  too,  don't  you,  Mary? 

Mary    Yes,  please,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus    What  kind  of  a  doll,  Mary? 

Mary  If  you  have  one  with  a  white  dress,  may  I  have 
it? 

Santa  Claus    Yes,  indeed,  Mary.    Is  that  all  you  want? 

Mary    Yes,  thank  you,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus    Now,  Julia,  what  about  you? 

Jtdia  I  want  a  desk  and  a  doll  and  a  set  of  dishes,  and 
some  books  and  a  piano  and  a  toy  kitchen  and  — 

Santa  Claus  Wait  a  minute,  Julia,  there  won't  be  any- 
thing left  for  anyone  else. 

Julia    But  I  want  them  all,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus  But  you  mustn't  be  greedy,  Julia.  I'll 
bring  you  some  of  them. 

Julia    Thank  you,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus  Well,  children,  I  must  hurry  home  or  my 
supper  will  be  cold.  I'll  be  back  Christmas  Eve,  but 
don't  let  me  find  any  of  you  awake  when  I  come  to  fill  your 
stockings. 

Children    No,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus  I'll  take  good  care  of  this  paper,  children. 
You  needn't  be  afraid  I'll  lose  it  again.     Goixi-by,  children. 

Children    Good-by,  Santa  Claus. 
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Christmas  Rhythms  and  Games 

Nina  B.  Lamkin 

Head  of  Physical  Education  Dept.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  St.  Louis,  and  Director 
of  Normal  Training  School  for  Playground  Workers 

CHRISTMAS    time,    with    its  peculiar   charm  and 

fascination  for  every  child,  never  grows  old,  but 

always  brings  with  it  fresh  inspiration,  joy,  and 
anticipation. 


The  Christmas  Tree  Dance 

The  child  of  six  years  knows  what  he  wants  old  St. 
Nicholas  to  bring  him.  He  not  only  knows,  but  he  can 
show  you  what  he  is  asking  for. 

The  boy  or  girl  of  ten  enjoys  dramatizing  his  or  her  wants 
jus*,  as  keenly  as  the  little  folks. 

You  can  easily  classify  the  rhythms  for  the  different  ages, 
when  you  have  the  list  of  those  suggested  by  the  children 
themselves.  We  like  to  sit  in  a  circle  on  the  floor,  and  be- 
ginning with  Mary,  each  of  us  acts  out  something  which 
we  want  for  Christmas  and  the  others  guess  what  it  is. 
We  first  tell  what  kind  of  music  we  want  —  "  slow,  fast, 
real  fast,  sleepy,  lively,  soft,"  are  some  of  the  types  called 
for  by  the  children.    The  pianist  brings  out  the  rhythm  by 


accenting  the  first  note  of  each  measure  or  the  first  note 
of  every  other  measure,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
first  and  second  grades,  we  have  dolls,  doll  cradles,  doll 
carriages,  swings,  tops,  jumping  jacks,  games,  balls,  etc. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  grades  we  have  ponies,  train  on 
the  track,  kites,  foot-balls,  automobiles,  etc.  By  the 
time  we  have  been  around  the  circle  our  eyes  are  sparkling, 
we  have  almost  had  our  Christmas  in  anticipation.  A 
wonderful  amount  of  ear  training  and  rhythm  are  learned 
at  such  informal  times  as  these. 

Other  Suggestive  Rhythms  for  the 
Month 

Ringing  Christmas  bells. 
Hanging  up  the  stockings. 
Decorating  the  Christmas  trees. 
Blowing  up  balls  for  tree. 
Lighting  candles  and  putting  on  tree. 
Stringing  popcorn  for  tree. 
Building  snow  men  of  our  partners. 
Making  snowballs  and  hitting  the  snow 

men  imtil  they  topple  over. 
Shoveling  a  path  through  the  snow. 
Skating. 

The  Christmas  Band 

Each    child  represents  an   instrument  of 
some  sort  —  let  each  one  choose  the  one  he 
wants  to  play. 
The  piano  plays  a  very  simple  air  and  the  band  follow 
the  time  with  their  voices  and  play  their  instruments. 

Christmas  Tree  Dance 

Music    J  time 

There  is  an  old  custom  in  some  parts  of  Germany  that  on 

Christmas  morning  all  the  family  shall  gather  about  the 

Christmas  tree  and  dance  one  or  more  of  the  quaint  old 

German  Folk  Dances.    We  shall  call  this  the  Christmas 

Tree  Dance.    It  comes  to  us  from  northern  Germany. 

If  children  wear  the  little  German  village  caps  it  adds 

enthusiasm  to  the  dance. ^.  ..  I      r\r\Cs\o 
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1  Courtesy  to  partners,  1-4. 

2  Clap  haiids  3  times,  5-8. 

3  Repeat,  1  and  2. 

4  Join  both  hands  and  glide  around  the 
circles  6  counts. 

5  Repeat,  1-2-3. 

6  Join  inside  hands  with  partner's  and 
skip  around  the  circle  once. 

7  Repeat,  1-2-3. 

8  Join  inside  hands  with  partner's,  point 
left  toe  forward,  backward  and  run  3  steps. 
Repeat  around  the  circle  once. 

9  Courtesy  to  partners,  1-4.  Face 
center  and  courtesy  to  tree,  5-8. 

Christmas  Morning 
One  half  of  the  class  are  toys,  the  other 
half  are  boys  and  girls.     The  boys  and 
girls    are    all    asleep.     Someone    shouts, 

(Coniinued  on  page  655) 


Snowbifd 


Circle  Dances  for  School-Room 
or  Gymnasium 

Harriet  A.  James 
Double  circle  formation  —  partners  facing. 

(Music    A  simple  polka) 
I    a    Each  circle  —  3  slides  to  right.     (Skirts  as  in  pic- 
ture.) 
Heels  together  —  raise  and  sink. 
Step  right  and  point  left  and  step  left  —  cross  right 

foot  behind  and  courtesy. 
Four  measures  of  polka  time. 
b    Repeat,  starting  left. 

Four  measures  of  polka  time. 
(As  two  circles  are  facing  the  slides  carry  circles 
in  opposite  directions.) 
n    Partners  cross  hands  and  skip  in  circle  16  times,  or  if 
children  are  able,  8  hop  polkas  in  circle. 
Repeat  all. 


Little  Dance  to  f  March  Time 
Double  circle  formation  —  partners  facing. 
(Music  f  march  time) 

With  skirts  in  hands. 

I  a    Step  right,  cross  left  behind  and  bend  knees. 

Step  left,  cross  right  benind  and  bend  knees. 
Join  right  hands  and  4  skips  changing  places  with 

partner. 
b    Same  in  this  position  —  and  on  skips  return  into 
place.     Cross  hands  with  partner  and  16  skips 

in  large  circle. 
Form  again  in  double  circle  —  partners  facing. 

II  Slap  thighs  —  slap  own  hands  —  slap  partner's 
hands  and  hold.  Repeat.  Join  right  hands  with 
partner  and  4  skips,  changing  places  with  partner 
and  joining  left  hands  4  skips  back  to  place. 

Cross  haiids  with  partner  and  16  skips  in  large 
circle. 
Repeat  all. 
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Arithmetic  for  Second  Grade 


A.  B.  W. 
December 

First  Week 

Combinations  making  12: 

6        7        8        9 
6        5        4        3 

One  dozen  =  12  things  2X6 

One  foot     =  12  inches  3X4 

i  of  12  =        i  of  12  =  I  of  12  = 

Monday 
How  many  pints  are  there  in  3  quarts? 
How  many  pints  are  there  in  5  quarts? 
How  many  pints  are  there  in  6  quarts*? 
How  many  pints  are  there  in  4  quarts? 

J  of  10  pmts  = . 

i  of  8  cents  = . 

Tuesday 
56 
X2 


64 
X2 


34 
X3 


6X2 
4X3 
iof  12 


43 
X3 


Second  Week 

Combinations  making  12. 

Add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide, Using  these  combina- 
tions.    Give  problems  using  the  dozen,  foot,  inches,  etc. 

Monday 

2X  6  +  4  = 
3X3  +  3  = 
4—3  +  7  = 
3X4—6= 
2X  5  +  8  = 
i  of  12  +  4  = 


Tuesday 

6  +  6  = 


46  +  6  = 


3X4+3= 
4X2+4= 
3X4—6= 
6  +  7  —  3  = 

4X2  +  2  = 
f  of  12  +  6  = 

75  +  7  =         35  +  7  = 


Mr.  Jones  paid  $75  for  a  wagon  and  $7  for  a  harness. 
How  much  did  both  cost  him? 

12  inches  —  5  inches  = . 

\  foot  —  2  inches  = . 

J  fck)t  +  5  inches  = . 


J  doz.  eggs  +  3  eggs  = 


Wednesday 
$436 
X2 


324 
X3 


$304 
X3 


432 
X3 


972 
—466 


952 
—327 


792 
—345 


862 
—425 


792 
-325 


891 
-416 


791 
-403 


942 
—348 


Wednesday 

6  =  ?  of  12 

3  =  ?  of  12 

4  =  ?  of  12 
2  =  ?  of  12 

There  are  12  eggs  in  a  dozen, 
half  dozen? 

Thursday 

One  dozen  oranges  = 

i  dozei)  oranges  = . 

I  dozen  oranges  = . 

\  dozen  oranges 


5  =  ?  of  10 

4  =  ?  of   8 

2  =  ?  of    6 

3  =  ?  of    9 

How  many  eggs  in  one 


One  dozen  oranges  +  ^  dozen  oranges 
One  dozen  eggs  +  \  dozen  eggs  = 


Friday 
633 
X2 

072 
-457 


256 
X2 

872 
-345 


432 
X3 

962 
-308 


342 
X3 

782 
—324 


Thursday 
2)60 


2)120  3)120  4)120 

4)l32  3)132  6)132  3ll^ 

At  60  cents  a  poimd,  what  will  i  pound  of  tea  cost? 

3X40=  2X60=  4  X  30  = 

At  40  cents  a  poimd  what  will  2  pounds  of  coffee  cost? 

Friday 

One  foot  =  inches. 

i  foot  = . 

\  foot  = . 

\  foot  = . 

ifoot  = 


One  foot  +  \  foot  = 
One  foot  +  i  foot  =  - 
i  foot  +  i  foot  =  — 


Third  Week 
Combinations  to   12. 
5X3=  15    3X5=  15    3  X4=  18     (6  +  6+6^ 
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Review  pt.,  qt.,  ft.,  yd.,  and  teach  1  gallon  =  4  quarts. 
(Show  this  by  measuring.) 

Give  in  class  orally  such  drills  as  this:  "How  many  5's 
in  1 1  ?  ['    "  How  many  4's  in  14,"  etc. 

Review  especially  this  week  all  combinations  with  2: 


2 
3 


2 
5 


2 
6 


2 

7 


2 

8 


2 
9 


then  quick  work  like  this: 


12 
5 

Follow  this  with: 


12 

7 


12 
9 


6 
6 
9 


7 
5 
8 


But  be  sure  and  intersperse  with  other  combinations 
such  as: 

5  6 

5  5 

8  7 


so  the  children  won't  take  for  granted  that  the  first  two 
combinations  make  12,  as  they  are  so  s^t  to  do  if  you  use 
like  combinations  in  frequent  succession.  Always  guard 
against  this  in  your  drills  as  the  success  of  your  teaching 
depends  upon  the  development  of  thinking  and  not  guessing 
in  your  pupils. 


FOUWH   WE£K 

Combinations  to  12. 

Teach: 

5  +  6  +  5  +  5  =  20  4X5  =  20 

4  +  4  +  4  +  4=  16  4X4=  16 

4  +  4  +  4  +  4  +  4  =  20  5X4  =  20 

Colimm  adding  given  in  this  way: 

4 

5 

3 

'     4 

16 

Leave  this  on  the^boi^rd  erasii^  the  1  in  tens  column. 
Now  place  beside  it  "a  lens  column: 

i34 
25 
63 
34 

156 

and  have  the  children  add  to  themselves  as  you  place  the 
figures  on  the  board,  thinking  of  the  first  figure  plus  the 
one  ten  to  carry.  Then  you  might  place  a  hundreds 
colunm,  and  so  on.  This  is  good  drill  work  in  addition, 
for  it  teaches  the  child  to  think  of  each  column  separately 
and  in  order.  I  would  always  precede  this,  however,  with 
work  like  this: 

3 

4 


Monday 

/ 

o 

• 

12  pmts  =  - 

—  quarts. 

2 

One  yard  =  - 

feet. 

*" 

Three  yards  = 

-s ^ 

9 

Four  yards  = 

^ 

3 

\  dozen  ^gs  -- 

~"~ 

■~                              . 

li  dozen  eggs 

= 

-. 

12 

12  feet  = 

then  the  child 

sees  that  he 

really  carries  on  in  his  mind 

Tuesday 
345 

in  adding  columns  the  same 

work  he  previously  has  had 

54 

153 

305 

before  him  in  ] 

3arts  on  the  board. 

X3 

X3 

X3 

X3 

Monday 

4X3+6= 

4X5+3= 

216 

65 

46 

366 

4X4  +  2  = 

2X4+3= 

X3 

.  X3 

X3 

X3 

2X6+7= 

3X5+3= 

4X2- 

-3  = 

5X3+4= 

Wednesday 

At  30  cents  \ 

• 
X  poimd,  what  will  3  pounds  of  coffee  cost? 

3  fives  and  ?  = 

=  19 

3X  50 

= 

4X50  = 

3  fours  and  ? 

=  15 

3  X  60 

= 

5X40  = 

2  sixes  and  ? 

=  20 

3  sixes  and  ? 

=  22 

Tuesday 
962 

480 

792                   862 

Eighteen  cents  equal  how 

many  nickels  and  how  many 

—315 

—324 

-438               -425 

cents? 

A  dozen  and  a  half  ^gs  an 

:  how  many 

eggs? 

45 

405 

35                     56 

Thursday 

X4 

X4 

X3                   X3 

$962 

$762 

872 

$992 

--308 

—325 

-^66 

-439 

Wednesday 

3  gallons  = 

quarts. 

809 

$768 

761 

• 

$981 

5  gallons  = 
4  gallons  = 
3  yards  =  - 

• 

-453 

—324 

—425 

—247 

—  feet. 

6  yards  =  - 

• 

quarts. 

4  yards  =  - 
6  yards  =  - 

Friday 

One  gallon  = 

* 

3  gallons  = 

quarts. 

Thursday 

O    «*n1l/\*^0     -^     

If  a  yard  of  ribbon  costs  15  cents,  what  will  i  of  a  yard 
cost? 

z  gauons  

8  quarts  =  — 

One  gallon  +  2  quarts  = 
3  gallons  —  3  qts.  = 
2  gallons  +  3  qts.  = 


3)15 


3)150 


150  4)16  r^Wr\n\^ 

(CatUinued  on  page  fij^tj  by  VJ  O  Ow  IC 
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The  Teacher's   Treasure   Box  for  December 

Caroline  Griffin 

Poems,  verses,  and  reproduction  stories,  new  and  old,  for  use  in  the  primary  grades 


Beautiful  Things 

Beautiful  faces  are  they  that  wear 
The  light  of  a  pleasant  spirit  there; 
It  matters  little  if  dark  or  fair. 

Beautiful  hands  are  they  that  do 
Work  that  is  noble,  good,  and  true; 
Busy  for  others  the  long  day  through. 

jieautiful  feet  are  they  that  go 
Swiftly  to  lighten  another's  woe, 
Down  darkest  ways  if  God  wills  so. 

To  Keep  Warm  in  Winter 

The  cat  has  fur. 

The  horse  has  hair. 

The  bird  has  feathers. 

The  fish  has  scales. 

The  turtle  has  a  hard  shell. 

What  keeps  the  cat  warm  in  winter? 

What  keeps  the  horse  warm  in  winter? 

What  keeps  the  bird  warm  in  winter? 

What  keeps  us  warm  in  winter? 

The  Magic  Cap 

The  fairies  live  in  the  deep  forest.  They  once  had  a  treas- 
ure which  they  watched  with  the  greatest  care.  They 
always  hid  it  when  they  were  away  from  home,  so  that 
no  one  but  themselves  might  find  it.  And  a  queer  treasure 
it  was  —  a  tiny  cap! 

It  was  a  wonderful  cap  —  after  all!  It  would  fit  any- 
body, and  the  one  who  put  it  on  his  head,  at  once  became 
invisible.  It  was  because  they  had  the  cap  that  the  fairies 
rould  work  during  the  day. 

The  giants  were  very  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  magic 
cap,  but  the  fairies  took  care  that  they  should  not  find  it. 

One  day  as  the  fairies  were  returning  home,  they  found 


a  great  giant  l)dng  in  their  valley  fast  asleep.  They  though  t 
that  he  was  a  mountain,  and  that  his  loud  snores  were 
thunder. 

The  fairies  b^an  to  hunt  for  a  safe  place  in  which  to  hide 
their  cap  until  the  storm  should  be  over.  Taking  his  ear 
to  be  a  huge  cave,  they  put  the  cap  inside. 

Suddenly  the  giant  awoke.  He  stood  up,  and  felt  the 
wee  fairy  in  his  ear.  As  he  took  out  the  elf,  he  saw  what 
the  little  fellow  was  trying  to  hide.    It  was  die  magic  cap. 

The  giant  let  the  fairy  go,  but  he  kept  the  cap. 

The  poor  little  fairies  fdt  very  badly.  They  hid  behind 
leaves  and  wept  all  day. 

An  eagle  that  was  flying  by  heard  the  fairies  crying, 
and  he  promised  to  try  to  bring  back  their  lost  treasure  to 
them. 

Many  times  he  went  to  the  giant's  home,  but  the  giant 
always  had  on  the  cap,  so  the  eagle  could  not  see  where  he 
was. 

One  morning  the  giant  started  off  to  a  battle.  He  was  so 
proud  of  his  size  that  he  wanted  to  be  seen,  so  he  decided 
to  leave  the  cap  behind.  He  rolled  over  a  rock  and  placed 
the  magic  cap  underneath.  The  eagle  was  watching  all 
the  time.  As  soon  as  the  giant  had  gone  away  he  flew 
down  to  the  rock.  Using  all  his  strength  he  pushed  back 
the  stone.  He  picked  up  the  little  cap,  and  flew  to  the 
home  of  the  faines. 

The  giant  saw  the  eagle  flying  through  the  air  with  the 
cap  in  his  talons,  and  he  shot  arrows  at  him,  wounding  the 
eagle  in  many  places.  But  the  brave  bird  kept  on  his  way, 
and  never  stopped  \mtil  he  had  put  the  cap  safely  in  the 
fairies'  hands. 

The  fairies  dressed  the  eagle's  wounds  and  wherever  the 
blood  and  feathers  had  fallen  as  he  had  flown  over  the 
mountain,  there  sprang  up  trees  with  feathery  leaves  and 
red  berries. 

The  people  who  do  not  know  this  story  call  the  trees 
that  bear  the  bright  red  berries  the  mountain  ash.  It  is 
pretty  enough  to  be  a  real  fairy  tree,  is  it  not? 
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Winter  Jewels 

A  million  little  diamonds 

Twinkled  on  the  trees; 
And  all  the  little  maidens  said, 

"A  jewel,  if  you  please! " 

But  while  they  held  their  hands  outstretched 

To  catch  the  diamonds  gay, 
A  million  little  sunbeams  came 

And  stole  them  all  away. 

Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning 

Dame,  get  up  and  bake  your  pies. 
Bake  your  pies,  bake  your  pies; 

Dame,  get  up  and  bake  your  pies. 
On  Christmas  Day  in  die  morning. 

Dame,  what  makes  your  ducks  to  die, 

Ducks  to  die,  ducks  to  die; 
Dame,  what  makes  your  ducks  to  die, 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning? 

Their  wings  are  cut  and  they  cannot  fly. 

Cannot  fly,  cannot  fly; 
Their  wings  are  cut  and  they  cannot  fly, 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

—  Old  Rhyme 

Picciola's  Christmas 

In  the  land  where  Picdola  lived  the  children  do  not  hang 
up  their  stockings  at  Christmas  time.  Instead  they  put 
their  shoes  by  the  door  for  Santa  Claus  to  fill. 

The  shoes  are  not  like  those  we  wear.  They  are  made 
of  wood,  and  they  are  hard  and  heavy. 

Picdola's  father  was  dead.  Her  mother  had  to  go  out 
every  day  to  work.  They  were  very  poor,  but  Picciola 
was  a  very  happy  little  girl.  All  day  long  she  played  with 
her  clothespin  doll.  She  talked  to  the  doll  when  she  was 
alone,  to  keep  from  being  lonely. 

As  Christmas  drew  near  the  little  girl  talked  of  Santa 
Claus  and  what  he  would  put  in  her  wooden  shoe. 

Her  mother  told  her  that  they  were  very  poor  this  year. 
She  must  not  put  out  her  shoe,  for  Santa  Claus  would  not 
remember  to  bring  anything  to  such  a  little  house. 

But  Picdola  was  quite  sure  that  Santa  Claus  would  not 
forget  her.  When  Christmas  came  she  put  her  two  shoes 
side  by  side  on  the  floor  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  she  was  up  bright  and  early,  to  see 
what  Santa  had  brought.  She  rushed  to  her  shoes  and 
then  clapped  her  hands  with  joy. 

"O  mother,"  she  cried,  "see  what  Santa  Claus  has 
brought  me.    It  is  a  dear  little  bird." 

The  mother  looked.  There  in  one  of  the  shoes  was  a 
swallow.  She  took  it  in  her  hand  and  foimd  that  its  wing 
was  broken. 

"It  has  come  to  us  to  be  taken  care  of,"  she  said.  "We 
will  keep  it  through  the  winter.  It  would  die  out-of- 
doors." 

Picdola  kept  the  bird  imtil  spring  came,  and  then  she 
set  it  free. — Adapted 

The  Little  Pine  Tree 

A  little  pine  tree  stood  in  a  forest.  Its  roots  had  plenty 
of  food  and  water  in  the  ground,  its  pointed  top  reached 
up  toward  the  blue  sky,  and  there  were  other  trees  about. 

But  tJie  little -pine  tree  was  not  happy.  In  place  of 
leaves  it  had  long,  slender  needles.  It  wished  it  had  large, 
broad  leaves  like  those  of  the  maple  tree,  and  it  wanted 
them  to  be  pure  gold. 

One  night  the  little  tree  fell  asleep.  A  fairy  came  by 
and  took  off  its  needles,  and  gave  it  instead  the  gold  leaves 
for  which  it  had  longed.  A  man  saw  the  leaves  of  gold 
and  picked  off  every  one.  This  left  the  foolish  little  tree 
without  any  leaves  at  all. 

Then  the  tree  said  it  did  not  want  gold  leaves  again, 


but  it  would  like  to  have  some  of  glass.  The  fairy  gave 
the  tree  glass  leaves. 

A  storm  came  up,  and  the  wind  blew  very  hard.  The 
branches  swayed  back  and  forth  until  every  glass  leaf  was 
broken  into  bits. 

The  tree  grew  more  and  more  imhappy.  It  said  it 
would  like  to  have  green  leaves,  like  the  other  trees  of  the 
forest.  The  fairy  gave  it  green  leaves.  A  goat  saw  the 
fresh,  juicy  leaves  and  thought  they  would  make  him  a 
good  dinner,  so  he  ate  them. 

Again  the  tree  had  no  leaves.  It  no  longer  wished  for 
gold,  or  glass,  or  green  leaves.  It  wanted  its  own  pine 
needles  once  more. 

So  the  fairy  came  and  gave  the  tree  green  needles  again, 
just  as  it  had  at  first.  The  little  pine  tree  was  happy 
at  laist,— Adapted 

Woolly,  woolly  black  sheep! 

Where  have  you  been? 
Up  hill  and  down  hill. 

Over  field  and  fen. 

Woolly,  woolly  black  sheep! 

What  did  you  see? 
Simlight  and  starlight 

Shining  down  on  me. 

Woolly,  woolly  black  sheep! 

Where  is  your  home! 
Woodland  or  tilled  land. 

Wheresoever   I   roam.  — Selected 

1  am  only  a  drop  of  rain,  but  I  do  not  forget  what  I  have 
been.    Even  now  I  feel  proud  when  I  think  of  the  past. 

One  day,  I  cannot  tell  you  when,  I  caught  a  chill.  All  at 
once  I  became  very  cold.  I  was  so  cold  that  I  could  not 
run,  and  that  was  very  imusual  for  a  drop  of  water. 

I  looked  about  as  well  as  I  could,  and  I  saw  diat  a  great 
many  of  my  friends  were  as  stiff  as  I.  Like  me,  they  looked 
as  if  some  great  change  had  come  over  them. 

You  know  that  a  drop  of  rain  has  no  color  at  all.  After 
the  chill  had  come  every  drop  of  rain  was  pure  white.  I 
thought  perhaps  we  had  turned  white  with  fear. 

Just  when  we  had  begun  to  think  that  we  should  never 
be  able  to  move  about  and  play  any  more,  we  felt  as  if 
we  had  wings.    All  at  once  we  bi^an  to  fly. 

Soon  we  were  moving  about  in  the  air  like  tiny  white 
birds.  I  thought  that  tiiis  must  have  been  brought  about 
by  some  good  fairy. 

Before  we  quite  knew  where  we  were,  we  found  ourselves 
falling  lower  and  lower  as  we  cirded  about,  until  we  were 
only  a  little  above  the  houses  and  trees. 

Some  bo3rs  who  had  just  come  out  of  school  saw  us  and 
they  began  to  clap  their  hands.  They  were  very  glad  to 
see  us.    They  called  us  snowflakes. 

At  last  we  fell  upon  the  ground.  As  we  could  not  rise 
again  we  were  forced  to  lie  there  all  night.  When  morning 
came  there  were  millions  of  us  Ijring  dose  together. 

The  hoys  came  along,  shouting  with  glee.  Some  of  them 
picked  up  a  handful  of  snow  and  made  balls  which  they 
threw  at  each  other. 

I  was  part  of  a  ball  that  struck  the  side  of  a  house.  As 
the  ball  broke  in  pieces  I  flew  against  a  pane  of  glass  and 
could  not  get  away. 

I  looked  through  the  window  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
room  inside.  There  was  a  bright  fire  in  the  room,  and  a 
little  girl  was  sitting  on  the  rug  playing  with  her  doU. 

I  looked  at  the  great  blazing  fire.  As  I  did  so  I  began  to 
cry.    I  was  no  longer  a  snowflake,  but  a  drop  of  water. 

Once  more  I  was  myself.  I  hurried  down  the  pane  and 
joined  some  of  my  old  friends  who  were  running  in  a  brook 
not  far  away. 

After  that  we  were  all  caught  by  the  ice  fairy,  who  for 
a  time  bound  us  hand  and  foot,  till  the  sun  sent  his  warm 
rays  to  set  us  free.    Since  then  I  have  been  a  raindrop,^ 
but  I  do  not  forget  that  I  was  once  a  pure  white  snowflakeJ 
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"My  Cheap  Christmas  Tree" 

May  I  tell  you  about  a  tree  that  one  teacher  pronounced 
"the  prettiest  Christmas  tree  she  ever  saw"?  It  was  a 
scraggly  cedar,  a  very  ugly  tree.  We  had  cut  yellow  stars 
and  red  bells  a  few  days  before.  These  we  fastened  on 
the  tree.  The  forty-four  bells  we  strung  on  red  string,  and 
festooned  on  the  tree.  I  was  in  a  hurry  and  —  don't 
tell—  I  pinned  the  stars  on.  We  had  four  yards  of  tinsel, 
and  this  went  on  next.  So  far,  a  very  ordinary  tree.  Then 
I  cut  strips  of  tissue  paper  about  ten  inches  long  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide.  These  strips  I  threw  over  the  tree, 
and  they  hung  down  over  all  the  branches.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance the  tree  looked  as  if -covered  with  sleet. 

The  janitor  walked  over  to  the  comer  where  the  tree  was. 
.  "That  looks  like  a  whole  lot,"  he  said.  "I  see  it  is  very 
simple  now  that  I  am  close  to  it.  But  it  is  pretty  and  I 
heard  the  children  say  they  liked  it  very  much.  That 
goes  to  show  that  it  doesn't  take  much  to  make  children 
happy."  Blanche  Blackman 


Father's  Gift 


It  is  sometimes  hard  to  think  of  suitable  Christmas 
reminders  to  make  for  the  fathers. 

A  class  of  fourth  year  children  made  very  interesting 
booklets  about  their  aty.  The  paper  used  was  the  xmruled 
letter  paper  on  which  they  daily  wrote.  The  first  sheet 
contained  the  salient  bits  of  the  city's  history,  briefly 
told.  The  next  sheet  was  headed  A  Few  Statistics,  and 
gave  the  area,  number  of  miles  of  streets,  water  front, 
electric  railway,  the  city's  population,  etc.  The  next  was 
Our  Manufactures,  and  gave  the  principal  ones.  This  was 
followed  by.  Some  Things  We  are  Proud  of:  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  stores,  markets,  park  land,  etc.  The 
last  sheet  was  called  Points  of  Interest,  and  gave  the  names 
of  the  places  and  a  bit  of  information  about  each  one. 

The  covers  were  cut  from  construction  paper  to  fit  the 
written  sheets,  and  all  were  punched  and  tieii.  A  post-card 
view  of  the  city  was  jmsted  on  the  front  and  Our  City 
lettered  underneath. 

The  information  contained  in  the  booklet  was  presented 
as  language  lessons.  The  sentences  were  obtained  from 
the  children,  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher,  and  then 
copied  as  writing  lessons  by  the  children.  These  booklets 
can  be  made  at  any  time  in  the  term  and  be  out  of  the  way 
before  the  busy  Christmas  season  arrives. 

Ceridwen  Samuel 


A  Christmas  Tree  in  the  First  Grade 

Many  teachers  lack  suitable  ornaments  for  a  tree  and 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  them,  so  they  do  not  have  a  tree 
in  their  schools  and  lose  much  of  the  Christmas  joy  in  conse- 
quence. 

They  should  not  get  disheartened,  however,  but  with 
the  beginning  of  December  set  to  work  to  make  toys  for  the 
Christmas  tree.  This  does  not  mean  for  the  teacher  to 
actually  do  the  work,  but  show  the  children  how  they  can 
construct  ornaments  for  their  tree  themselves.  Just  try 
it,  teachers;  enter  into  the  joy  of  making  with  your  children 
and  see  their  joy  as  they  decorate  the  tree  with  their  very 
own  toys. 

No  teacher  should  be  without  a  tree  in  her  room  the  week 
before  Christmas.    A  little  foreign  child  who  did  not  even 


know  what  a  Christmas  tree  was, 

told  me  she  just  felt  like  loving 

everybody  when  she  looked  at  the 

tree  in  Miss  C.'s  room  at  school. 

She  didn't  know  why  Miss  B.,  her 

teacher,  didn't  have  a  tree.    Think 

how  much  joy  Miss  B.  could  have 

given  that  little  one  if   she  had 

only  thought.    Any  teacher  ha\Tng 

common  Manila  drawing  paper  and 

crayons  and  a  little  real  love  for  her 

pupils  can  have  a  Christmas  tree. 

For  the  first  week  a  colored  paj^er  chain 

can  be  made.    The  different  colored  papers 

can  be  made  with  crayon,  but  a  package  of 

assorted  colored  kindergarten  paper  would 

make  enough  chain  for  a  dozen  trees  and 

the  cost  is  only  ten  or  fifteen  cents.    Cut 

the  paper  in  half  inch  strips  and  give  eadi 

EupU  five  or  six  strips  and  a  little  paste  and 
ave  them  fold  one  end  of  a  strip  over  the 
other  end  and  paste.    Next  slip  a  new  strip 
through  the  ring  made  and 
paste  the  ends  of  that  in  the 
5ame  way  as  the  first-    Con- 
:inue  until  all  the  strips  are 
ised.  The  teacher  could  con- 
lect  each  pupil's  together  so 
IS  to  make  a  long  chain.  This 
:hain,  carried  out  in  red  and 
green  paper,  makes  a  pretty 
decoration  for  pictxires. 
Also,  the  first  week,  the  Teddy  Bear 
can  be  made.     This  could  be  made 
from  a  pattern  on  Manila  ps^r,  and 
colored  brown  with  crayon,  or  could 
be   cut  out  of   brown    construction 
paper  and  a  red  collar  pasted  on. 

For  the  second  week  horns  can  be 
drawn  and  cut  out.  These  should  be 
.colored  in  alternate  strips  of  red  and 
yellow,  and  can  be  done  either  from  a 
pattern  or  freehand  according  to 
whether  the  children  have  had  any 
drawing  beforehand.  Brownies  traced 
from  a  pattern  and  gaily  colored  make 
pleasing  and  attractive  decorations 
when  placed  in  the  boughs  of  a  tree. 
For  the  third  week  a  Noah's  ark  may  be  drawn  and 
colored,  the  roof  being  red,  the  body  brown  and  the  boat 
green,  with  outline  in  black.  It  should  be  afterward  cut 
out.  The  pattern  of  the  engine  given  could  be  traced  and 
cut  out  of  red  paper  or  colored  to  suit  the  child's  taste. 

Frances  M.  Clausen 
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Christmas  Trees 

I  suppose  other  No.  1  rooms  make  Christmas  trees. 
But  oh  I  are  theirs  as  beautiful  as  ours?  Do  their  hearts 
swell  and  thrill  over  the  making  as  ours  do?  And  do  they 
hold  their  breaths  (as  we  do)  when  they  put  in  some  es- 
peciaUy  grand  candle  or  popcorn  ball? 

Let  me  tell  you  how  we  make  ours.  First,  we  mark 
aroimd  a  cardboard  pattern  of  a  tree  on  green  wall  paper, 
cut  out  and  moimt  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  writing  our 
names  below.  These  are  put  carefully  away  and  for  several 
days,  at  various  times,  we  cut  out  aU  sorts  of  pretty  things 
from  catalogues  and  magazines  and  save  them  in  envelopes. 
There  may  be  a  bracelet  for  sister,  a  brush  for  father, 
a  mufif  for  mother,  a  rattle  for  baby,  but  always  there  is 
something  for  every  member  of  our  respective  families. 

And  then  —  some  day  our  trees  are  given  out  and  we 
trim  them  just  as  we  please.  Teacher  shows  us  how  and 
gives  each  one  a  silver  star  to  paste  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 

We  paste  our  best  things  on  and  put  in  candles,  and 
chains,  popcorn  strings  and  balls  with  crayolas.  We  are 
so  happy  that  we  sometimes  laugh  right  out  loud. 

When  we  are  all  finished,  teacher  gets  her  box  of  thumb 
tacks  and  each  child  in  his  turn  takes  up  his  tree.  Teacher 
fastens  them  up  over  the  blackboard  as  we  bring  them  up, 
and  they  look  so  pretty.  And  when  Christmas  comes  we 
♦ake  them  home  and  hang  them  on  our  own  Christmas  trees. 
Ceiodwen  Samuel 

Ornaments  that  Children  can  Make  for  the 
Christmas  Tree 

Cover  triangles,  circles  and  squares  with  gold  paper  or 
tin-foil  and  suspend  by  a  black  thread. 

Use  different  colored  tissue  paper.  Cut  oblongs  of  the 
different  colors.  Cut  "fringe"  (narrow  slits)  at  the  ends 
of  the  oblongs.  In  the  centre  place  a  piece  of  cotton  or 
crushed  tissue.  Roll  the  fringed  oblong  about  it  and  tie 
each  end  with  thread  or  ribbon  just  above  the  fringe.  Sus- 
pend by  a  thread  or  tinsel  cord  tied  about  the  middle. 

Fold  fans  from  colored  squares  or  oblongs.  Sew  the 
folds  together  for  the  fan  handle  and  suspend  by  a  thread. 

Cut  stars  from  red,  gold  or  silver  paper.  Paste  them  to 
small  cardboard  circles  and  hang  on  the  tree. 

Make  chains,  "sweet  peas"  and  shirrings  of  colored 
tissue  paper  and  hang  on  the  tree. 

Cut  birds  from  gilt,  silver  or  colored  paper,  paste  them 
upon  a  small  square  or  oblong  of  cardboard  (to  make  them 
stiff)  and  hang  by  a  thread. 

Cut  chickens,  turtles  and  fish  from  colored  or  gilt  paper. 

Make  a  silver  star,  a  golden  ball  or  a  paper  doll  dressed 
in  white  tissue  for  the  top  of  the  tree. 

Make  pretty  foldings  of  colored  paper  squares  and  sus- 
pend by  threads. 

Cut  stockings  freehand,  color  them  and  hang  on  the  tree. 

Make  little  baskets  and  cornucopias  of  colored  paper. 
Fill  with  paper  flowers  and  hang  on  the  tree. 

Cut  bells  from  gold,  silver,  red  and  orange  paper  and 
suspend   by  threads. 

Use  heavy  paper.  From  patterns,  cut  Teddy  bears  and 
Santa  Claus  and  hang  on  the  tree. 

Maude  M.  Gkant 
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i  of  120  = 

John  had  120  marbles  and  he  gave  ^  of  them  to  his  little 
brother.     How  many  did  he  give  to  his  brother? 


i  of  120  = 

2X60 

;     of  120  = 

3X60 

of  160  = 

3X50 

4  of  200  = 

3X40 

"Of  my  sixty-four  pupils  I 
had  at  least  thirty  who  never 
cleaned  their  teeth.  Now  every 
one  cleans  his  teeth  and  tries 
to  follow  the  instructions  on 
the  pledge  cards.  I  have  al- 
ready found  an  improvement 
in  both  the  woric  and  health." 

(Bsteiia  Duniap,  Vattderbllt,  Pa.) 

This  extract  is  from  a  typical  letter  — 
the  kind  we  are  getting  from  teachers 
all  over  the  country  telling  of  their 
experiences. 

Probably  your  experience  has  been  of 
the  same  sort. 

If  you  have  not  yet  joined  with  us  in 
this  "Good  Teeth— Good  Health'*  cam- 
paign, please  consider  that  our  class- 
room helps  are  at  your  command. 

— The  trial  tubes  of  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream,  pleasant  tasting  and  efficient, 
quickly  aid  in  the  formation  of  that 
necessary  twice-a-day  habit.  And  the 
pledge  cards  by  way  of  a  reminder. 

Please  use  the  coupon  below  in  sending 
for  free  trial  tubes  and  pledge  cards. 
Or  you  may  use  the  coupon  in  any 
other  educational  journal  in  which  this 
advertisement  appears.    . 

Send  the  coupon  to-day. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

DepL  80,   199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  — 
luxurious^  lasting^  refined. 


COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  80 

199  Fulton  Street,   New  York 

Please  send  me  without  charge  trial  tubes  and  pledge  cards  for 
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Around  the  Year 

Alice  E.  Allen 

IV 

The  Month  of  Light  and  Song 

Let's  get  all  the  light  and  song  into  our  school-rooms  we  possibly 
can,  this  Christmas  Season.  Let's  begin  the  first  week  by  ringing 
Bells  —  in  all  the  sweet  little  ways  that  suggest  themselves  to  us. 
However  faintly  and  imperfectly,  the  Christmas  Bells  will  suggest  "The 
Song  the  Angels  Sang."  So,  for  the  second  week  let  us  have  Songs. 
For  the  third,  let's  light  up  with  all  the  Candles  we  can  find  —  imag- 
inary, maybe,  or  paper  ones,  or  we  may  be  Candles  ourselves,  **  shining 
in  the  dark.'*  And  as  the  Bells  on  earth  echo  the  Song  in  the  sky, 
even  so  the  Candles  reflect  the  light  of  the  Christmas  Star.  So,  for  the 
fourth  week,  let  its  radiance  fill  our  rooms  and  hearts  I 

It  will  be  seen  that  several  of  the  little  verses,  etc.,  have  the  same 
name.  This  indicates  that,  if  desired  at  the  end  of  the  month,  they 
may  be  used  together  as  one  exercise. 

First  Week 
Subject  —  Bells. 
Motto  —  I   heard   the   bells   on   Christmas   Day! 

—  Longjellcrw 

Morning  Song  —  "At  Christmas  " 

(Set  to  jnusic,  elsewhere  in  this  issue) 

\ll  the  bells  ring  at  Christmas, 

At  Christmas,  at  Christmas, 
All  the  bells  ring  so  clear  and  true, 
That  little  joy-bells  in  my  heart  ring  too, 

At  Christmas,  at  Christmas! 

The  Bells 

Swinging 

O'er  the  hill; 
Ringing 

Sweet  and  still; 
Bringing 
Peace,  good  will  — 
Hark,  the  soft  and  silvery  chime 
Of  the  Bells  at  Christmas  Time! 

A  Song  and  a  Bell 

A  Song  in  heaven, 

A  Bell  on  earth, 
Are  telling  again 

A  Baby's  birth  — 
Glory  in  heaven, 

Good  Will  on  earth! 

Doing  Its  Best 

In  a  chime  of  bells 

So  sweet  and  clear, 
The  song  of  the  Angels 
You   can   hear  — 
As  if  each  little  glad-hearted  bell 
The  story  of  Christmas  tried  to  tell! 

If 

If  I  were  a  Bell  —  a  little  Christmas  Bell, 
I'd  fill  my  little  comer  with  such  a  silvery  spell 


That  all  the  bells  should  listen  and  all  the  bells  should  chime, 
A-wishing  everyone  on  earth,  a  "Merry  Christmas  Time!" 

Real  Christmas  Bells 

(Exercise  for  several  children) 

We're  Christmas  Bells  —  one,  two,  three,  four, 
Six,  ten,  twelve,  twenty  —  maybe  more  — 

All  decked  with  scarlet  holly; 
When  Christmas  comes  so  hale  and  bluif. 
You'll  find  we  haven't  tongues  enough, 

Though  they're  so  brisk  and  jolly, 
To  tell  of  all  the  joy  and  mirth 
With  which  he  fills  the  big  round  earth; 
For  all  your  little  tongues  are  worth. 

Come,  help  us.  Jack  and  Polly! 

A  Night  Message 

I'm  the  Telephone  Bell  —  ting-a-Hng,  ting-a-ling! 

I've  rung  up  all  day  just  like  anything, 

I've  brought  Merry  Christmases  straight  to  your  ear 

From  voices  afar  and  voices  a-near; 

Now,  I'm  so  full  of  Christmas,  I  cannot  keep  quiet^ 

But  keep  "  ting-a-ling-ing  "  in  silvery  riot. 

And  here  in  the  dark  Christmas  Eve,  from  my  shelf.. 

^^ Merry  Christmas! ^\  I  call  to  you  all  by  myself* 

A  Funny  Tale 

The  earth's  a  big  stocking 

Hanging  in  space; 
Old  Christmas  is  Santa  — 
Smiles  on  his  face. 
He  wreathes  it  with  holly  and  trims  it  with  chimes, 
And  fills  it  way  up  to  the  brim  with  Good  Times!: 
How  do  I  know? 
Why,  a  bell  tolled  me  so! 

Second  Week 

Subject  —  Songs. 
Motto: 

Now,  the  whole  world  sends  back  the  song 
Which  once  the  angels  sang! 

— Adapted  from  on  old  hymtv 

There's  a  Song  in  the  air!  — HoHand 

Morning  Song  —  "  At  Christmas  " 
(Music) 

All  the  winds  sing  at  Christmas, 

At  Christmas,  at  Christmas, 
All  the  winds  sing  the  whole  day  through, 
Till  "Peace  and  Good  Will,"  my  heart  sings  too^. 

At  Christmas,  at  Christmas. 

Songs 

There's  the  song  of  the  fire 

When  its  bright  flames  dart,. 
There's  the  song  of  the  Tre^  t 

{Continued  on  page8S0))    JI O  ^^  l^ 
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When  its  soft  lights  start; 
But  better  —  far  better  — 

Though  both  take  part  — 
Is  the  song  that  is  sung 

By  a  cheery  heart! 

It  Helps 

So  much  to  do  at  Christmas, 

His  share  no  one  must  shirk. 
But  is  there  any  reason  why 

We  can't  sing  while  we  workt 

A  Christmas  Bird 

Of  songs  to  be  sung 

Earth  has  so  many, 
Of  birds  to  sing  them 
Scarcely  any! 
What  can  one  little  snowbird  do? 
Why,  just  pipe  loud  enough  for  two! 

The  Bethlehem  Song 

The  Song  that  first  the  Angels  sang 
O'er  Bethlehem  in  radiant  flight. 
In  many  tongues,  in  many  climes, 
All  set  in  rhymes  and  silvery  chimes, 
Is  sung  a  thousand  thousand  times. 
All  up  and  down  the  earth  to-night! 

If 

If  I  were  a  Song  —  a  little  Christmas  Song  — 
Fd  find  my  way  into  a  heart  that  had  been  sDent  long; 
I'd  sing  and  sing  and  sing  again  my  message  of  good  will, 
Until  ^t  heart  found,  after  all,  it  couldn't  quite  keep  still. 

A  Carol 

(A  bit  of  nonsense  for  tiny  children  in  coats,  hoods,  caps,  mittens 
uid  furs.) 

Here  we  go  in  a  row, 

CarroUing  like  anything. 
Winds  a-blow,  b'low  zero, — 
'Most  too  cold  to-night  to  sing! 

Third  Week 
Subject  —  Candles. 
Motto: 

We  are  little  candles  burning  in  the  night. 
In  the  world  is  darkness,  so  we  must  shine, 
You  in  your  comer,  and  I  in  mine! 

—  Anna  B,  Warner  {Adapted) 

Morning  Song  —  "At  Christmas" 

(Music) 

All  the  lights  gleam  at  Christmas, 

At  Chnstmas,  at  Christmas, 
The  candles  below,  the  stars  in  the  blue. 
Till  my  heart  sets  a-blazing  its  love-lights  too, 

At  Christmas,  at  Christmas. 

Little  Lights 

While  the  songs  and  the  bells 

Tell  the  Christmas  Story, 
Little  lights  everywhere 

Spread  the  Christmas  Glory! 

If 

If  I  were  a  candle  —  a  little  candle  bright, 

I'd  shine  and  shine  and  shine  and  shine  all  through  the 

frosty  night, 
Until  I  made  my  window  so  very  warm  and  fair 
That  all  the  world  would  straightway  go  light  candles 

everywhere! 


Doing  its  Best 

In  each  candle-flame 

On  the  Christmas  Tree, 
The  Star  of  the  Manger 

You  can  see  — 
As  if  each  little  light  aglow 
The  Glory  of  Christmas  tried  to  show  I 

Christmas  Candles 

(For  several  children,  with  pretty  motions  and  dance  if  desired; 

Said  a  little  crimson  candle  to  a  candle  all  in  green, 

As  together  on  the  Christmas  Tree  their  pretty  heads  did 

lean, 
"With  glance  so  bright  and  dance  so  light,  let's  try  — 

just  you  and  me 
To  set  the  night  a-light  with  joy  for  everyone  to  see!" 

But  somehow  all  the  candles  —  the  dear  Miss  Netticoats  — 
They  heard  the  happy  whisper  —  and  cleared  their  sputter\ 

throats, 
With  glance  so  bright  and  dance  so  light  with  all  her  little 

heart. 
To  set  the  night  a-light  with  joy,  each  did  her  little  part. 

Their  little  rays  went  such  a- ways  they  set  the  room  a-blaze. 
The  fire  saw  and  told  the  wind  that  in  the  chimney  stays, 
The  wind  told  all  the  snowflakes,  the  snowflakes  told  each 

breeze, 
The  breezes  told  the  other  fires,  the  fires  the  other  Trees. 

Old  candles  told  the  gold  ones,  the  gold  ones  told  the  blue, 
The  blue  ones  told  the  new  ones,  till  every  candle  knew. 
With  glance  so  bright  and  dance  so  light,  on  every  Christmas- 
Tree, 
They  set  the  night  a-light  with  joy  for  everyone  to  see. 

The  Moon-Man  laughed  to  see  them  —  it  was  a  pretl> 

sight  — 
Ten  million  billion  candles  all  dancing  in  the  night! 
The  stars  rushed  out  together — with  twinkles  in   theii 

eyes  — 
And  for  each  candle  on  the  earth  they  lit  one  in  the  skies! 

Fourth  Week 
Subject  —  Stars. 
Motto  —  "There's  a  Star  in  the  sky! "  —  Holland 

Morning  Song  —  At  Christmas 

(The  preceding  three  stanzas) 

A  Loving  Deed 

A  wondrous  Star 

Shone  like  a  gem 
Above  dear  little 

Bethlehem! 

Because  that  night 

With  Mary  lay 
A  little  Baby 

In  the  hay. 

A  Star  still  shines 
With  glory  fraught, 
"Where'er  a  loving 
Deed  is  wrought!" 

Doing  its  Best 

In  a  happy  heart, 
Unselfish,  kind, 
The  joy  of  Christmas 
You  can  find  — 
For  passing  peace  and  good  will  along. 
There,  Love  lights  a  Star  and  sings  a  SongI 
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Do  You  Tell  Stories?      Here  is  the  Best  Book  on 
the  Subject  of  Story   Telling: 


For  The 


rulyn  SWWiit  Bftilaj^ 


&   FOR  THE  STORY  TELLER 

Story  Teiling  and  Stories  to  Tell 
By  CAROLYN  SHERWIN  BAILEY 

An  important  volume  which  will  be  of  vital  inter- 
est to  every  one  who  tells  stories.  It  is  a  working 
text-book  in  the  art  and  practice  of  story  telling 
for  kindergartners,  grade  teachers  or  mothers,  and 
covers  the  subject  more  completely  than  any  book 
heretofore  published. 

It  gives  a  new  system  of  story  telling  as  related 
to  child  psychology.  Through  telling  stories  to 
thousands  of  children  and  lecturing  to  students, 
Miss  Bailey  has  proved  that  certain  types  of  stories 
have  certain  definite  relations  to  the  child's  mental 
development.  This  mind  appeal  of  the  story  and 
how  to  make  it  is  described  in  this  book.  There 
are  also  adapted  stories,  illustrating  the  story  telling  chapters,  and  never  before 
combined  in  any  story  collection. 

The  book  includes  story  programs  covering  fifty-two  carefully  selected  interests 
of  childhood  and  including  the  titles  and  sources  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stories. 

This  is  one  of  those  necessary  books  that  a  teacher  keeps  within  easy  reach 
where  it  is  picked  up  "just  naturally '*  when  help  is  needed  on  the  subject  which  it 
covers.  It  will  do  much  to  make  the  story  hour  more  entertaining  and  more 
thoroughly  educational  than  that  period  has  ever  been  before. 

Beautifully  boimd  in  dark  green  cloth,  stamped  with  gold.  272  pages.  Size. 
5i  X  7|  inches.  p^^^^  postpaid,  $1.50 

SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  DORA  L  BUCKINGHAM 

Western  Stale^ormal  School.  Kalamasoo»  Mich. 

A  new  book  of  delightful  songs  written  by  Mrs.  Buckingham  for  use  in  her 
own  work  with  littie  children.  Miss  Lucy  Gage,  who  writes  the  Foreword  for  this 
book,  states: — 

"The  author  of  these  verses  and  melodies  has  found  the  way  to  the  heart  of  childhood.  She 
has  appreciated  all  its  moods  and  expressions  and  has  succeeded  in  being  able  to  mirror  them  in 
this  volume  of  songs  which  ring  true  in  their  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

"  Each  and  all  have  been  tested  and  reconstructed  in  the  l^ht  of  the  response  of  the  child 
who  turns  as  naturally  to  these  poetic  interpretations  of  his  interests  as  the  flower  to  the  sun. 
In  them  he  finds  reflections  of  himself  in  thought  and  form,  and  through  them  he  cannot  but 
sense  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  life." 

The  book  contains  thirty-three  songs.  Boimd  in  boards  and  cloth  with 
decorative  cover  design.     Size,  9 J  x  12J. 

Price,  postpaid^  $0.75. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

CHICAGO:  Thomas  Charles  Co.  KANSAS  CITY:  Hoover  Bros. 
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1.  Bright  stars  were   in       the 

2.  A  -  down     the  vale     that 

3.  A      wond  -  'reus  light  beamed 

4.  On      bed       of    hay,      He 
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qui     -  et     skies,     The      wind  was  breath  -  ing  low, 

si    -  lent    hour,  Heart  -  strong      as    well      bent  bow, 

thro'  the    night,  Fear      bent  the    shep  -  herds  low, 

era    -  died     lay,     They     found  Him   long        a    -  go, 
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hill    -  side   slept,     Be    -  side 

strange  and  wild,  Three    wise 

fear  a    -  way.     By        tell 

lit     -  tie    dove.   Safe        in 


the  snow-white  flocks      they  kept.  In  Beth  *  le  -  hem,  in 

men  sought     the  Prom   -    ised  Child,  In  Beth  -  le  -  hem,  in 

ing  Christ     was      bom       that     day  In  Beth  -  le  -  hem,  in 

the   arms       of  moth    -    er      love,  In  Beth  -  le  -  hem,  in 
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Beth    -    le-hem.     Long,      long  a -go. 
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{Continued  from  page  64I) 
"Santa  Claus  has  been  here!**  All  the 
boys  and  girls  wake  up  and  before  them 
is  a  toy  that  Santa  has  brought  them. 
The  toys  act  out  their  names  and  every 
boy  or  girl  who  guesses  the  right  one  on 
the  j&rst  or  second  guess  may  be  a  toy 
the  next  time.  If  they  do  not  guess 
correctly,  they  must  be  a  boy  or  girl  again. 

Santa  Claus  Game 

If  played  out-of-doors,  where  there  are 
trees,  every  player  has  a  tree  as  his  home. 
Santa  is  outside.  If  played  indoors  the 
chalk  marks  must  represent  our  trees. 

We  wade  about  in  the  deep  snow  until 
someone  says  —  "Who  comes  here?" 
Everyone  shouts  —  "Santa  Claus"  —  and 
runs  to  his  home,  and  Santa  finds  a  home 
too,  if  he  can.  Whoever  is  left  out  be- 
comes the  next  Santa. 

The  Snowbho) 

The  snow  bird  is  a  handkerchief  with 
a  knot  tied  in  it  so  it  can  be  handled  a  little 
easier. 

All  the  players  are  in  a  group  —  one 
player  takes  the  snow  bird  and  is  chased 
by  a  second  player.  The  one  who  has 
the  snow  bird  passes  it  quickly  to  some- 
one else,  and  this  one  then  is  followed  by 
the  chaser.  The  snow  bird  is  passed 
quickly  back  and  forth  among  the  players, 
all  of  whom  are  moving.  When  the 
chaser  touches  the  one  carrying  the  snow 
bird,  the  one  touched  becomes  the  chaser. 
The  snow  bird  is  sent  high  into  the  air 
and  whoever  catches  it  as  it  comes  down 
is  the  runner  for  the  next  game. 

We  played  this  all  winter,  even  when 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground.  We  always 
continued  running  after  the  game  until 
we  were  indoors  again  so  that  no  one  of  us 
would  get  chilly. 

Christmas  at  Grandpa's  on  the  Farm 

We  have  the  jingling  bells,  the  big  bob 
sleigh  is  at  the  door.  We  put  on  all  the 
warm  clothes  we  can  and  two  by  two 
forming  the  long  bob  sleigh,  with  the 
sleigh  bells  in  the  lead,  we  are  off  to  the 
farm. 

When  we  arrive,  we  visit  the  barnyard 
family  first,  and  we  see  the  cows,  chickens, 
horses,  sheep,  turkeys,  ducks,  dog  and 
the  cat.  (The  music  ^ows  the  different 
rhythms  and  we  do  them  all.)  We  take 
off  our  wraps  and  get  warm.  It  is  dinner 
time;  and  we  have  oh  — such  good  things 
to  eat;  Each  one  of  us  represents  one 
of  the  things  we  had  to  eat,  and  as  I  tell 
about  the  dinner,  each  one,  when  his 
name  is  mentioned,  turns  around  quickly. 
If  he  is  asleep  and  doesn't  hear,  he  has  to 
go  in  our  jack-pot  in  the  middle. 

A  short  nap  after  dinner  refreshes  all 
of  us,  then  it  is  time  for  some  games. 


MEN  WHO  MAKE  THE  WORLD 
Men  who  make  the  world  of  to-day  are 
making  The  Youth's  Companion  what  it  is 
to-day.  It  is  very  much  more  than  The 
Companion  you  may  remember;  no  higher 
in  purpose,  but  more  lavish  in  material  — 
larger  and  improved  with  sp)ecial  Family 
Pages,  Boys'  Pages,  Girls'  Pages,  and  a 
constant  supply  of  serials  and  shorter 
stories. 

New  subscribers  who  send  $2.00  for  the 
fifty- two  issues  of  1914  will  receive  free 
the  remaining  issues  of  1913,  and  a  copy 
of  The  Companion  Practical  Home  Calen- 
dar in  a  ddition. 


Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils 

HUNDREDS  OF  SUBJECTS— BEST  STENCILS  MADE.  SENT  PREPAID 

Order  at  least  SOc  worth  and  I  will  mail  you  Teachers*  Bulletin  one  year  FREE.     Then 

if  you  are  not  pleased  let  me  know  and  I  will  return  your  money,  allowing  all  as  a  present. 

Borders,  each  Sc.  Sunbonnet  Babies;  Overall  Boys;  Brownies;  Goldenrod;  Maple  Leaves; 
Turkeys;    Pumpkins;   Grapes;    Cattails;    Holly;    Bells;    SanU;    Birds;    Roses;    Poinsettia. 

Portraits,  Animals,  etc.,  sire  17x22  inches,  each  5c.  Washington;  Lincoln;  Wilson:  Long- 
fellow; Columbus;  Field;  Eskimo  Man;  Eskimo  Mother;  Dutch  Boy;  Dutch  Girl;  Mill; 
Horse;  Cow;  Dog;  Fox;  Bear;  Elephant;  Camel;  Lion;  Pig;  Sheep;  Wolf;  Turkey; 
Goose;    Hen;    Rooster;    Owl;    Beaver;    Eagle;    Locomotive;    Steamer;    Buffalo;    Indian. 

Other  Stencils.  22x34  inches,  each  10c.  Typical  Pilgrims;  Mayflower;  Log  Cabin;  Turkey 
Calendar ;  Fireplace  Calendar ;  Santa  Driving  Eight  Reindeer  •  Santa  Going  Down  Chim- 
ney; Santa  Filling  Stockings;  Christ  Child ;  Washineton  on  Horse;  Flag;  Program;  Roll 
of  Honor;  Welcome;  Large  Hiawatha.     Name  any  Calendar,  Map  or  Physiology  Subject. 

Map  Stencils.  34x44  inches,  each  20c.  United  States ;  Any  Continent ;  Any  State ;  Any  Group 
of  States.     You  may  name  any  of  above  maps,  about  9x12,   at  3c  each  for  seat  work. 

Large  Map  Stencils.  About  4x6  feet,  each  40c.  United  States ;  Europe ;  World ;  Ancient  History. 

Special  Stencils.  Fifty  different  Busy  work  Stencils,  medium  size,  35c;  Fifteen  Common  Bird 
Stencils.  15c;  Forty  different  Phonic  Stencils,  about  9x12  inches,  60c;  Five-inch  Ornamental 
Alphabet,  for  20c ;  Twelve-inch  Plain  Alphabet  for  40c ;  Six-inch  Old  English  Alphabet  for 
25c;  Script  Alphabet  for  blackboard,  capitals,  small  letters  and  figures,  complete  set   lOc 

Colored  Chalk.    Very  best,  dox.  assorted,  15c;  two  doa.,  25c.    Blue  Stamping  Powder,  bag  lOc 


(® 


Latta's  Helps  for  Teachers 

The  Best  on  Earth  and  the  Least  Expensive 


] 


Teachers*  Bulletin,  one  year $  .25 

Latta'a  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged,  1.00 

Any  primary  or  rural  teacher  may  send  me  a  one  dollar 
money  order  for  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers — the  revised  and 
enlarged  book — and  receive  Teachers*  Bulletin  FREE;  then 
report  to  me,  if  not  satisfied,  and  I  will  return  the  dollar, 
allowing  all  as  a  present.     Isn't  this  fair? 

Remember  that  all  the  helps  of  this  first  column  are  printed 

in  Latta's   Book  for  Teachers,  which  also  contains  many  other 

splendid  helps.  Buy  them  separately  if  you  wish,  but  I   have 

"^  ■    ■  suggested   a  much   wiser   investment   for   service   and   economy. 

41  New    Paper    Cutting   Designs 15c  Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  Paper,  20x30,  for....lOe 

33  Construction   Patterns   on   Cardboard. .  .50c    12  Sheets  Transparent  Tracing   Paper 15c 

30  Sewing  Card  Patterns  on  Cardboard. . .  .20c   New  Primary  Arithmetic  Cardfs 15c 

50  Drawings  to  Color,  assorted 1 5c  25  Public  School   Report  Cards 10c 

50  Booklet  Covers  to  Color,  6x9  inches... 20c  15  Latta's  Weaving  Mats,  assorted  colors,  10c 

40    Large    Drawings    to    Color 24  c  Tickets — Good,   Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  10c 

12f  Different  Calendars  to  Color.  6x9  inches,  5c  25  Prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject 10c 

16  Common  Birds  to  Color.  6x9  inches. ..  .10c  Gummed  Stars,  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box  10c 

12  Dolls  of  Nations  to  Color 6c  Letters  and  Figures,   ^-inch,  on  cards.... 25c 

8  Large   Physiology   Drawings 10c   Letters  and  Figures,  H  in.  on  cards 30c 

8  Animal  Drawings  for  Makmg  Toys 5c  Toy  Money,  Coins  and  Bills,  $506.64,  set.. 25c 

20  Outline  Maps,  8^x11,  name  maps 10c  Latta's  Business  Exercise,  for  all  grades... 25c 

50  Popular  Pictures,  half  cent  size,  ass'ted,  1 5c  16  Manual  Training  Exercises  for  Boys... 25c 

8  Intermediate  Language  Pictures 20c  6  Large  Mottoes  and  Pledges  for  Schools,  15o 

12  Conventional  Borders  to  Color 8c  16  Common  Birds  in  Colors  with  descript'n  15o 

18  Hiawatha   Drawings  to   Color 15c  12  Dolls  of  Nations  in  Colors,  to  cut  out..  10c 

18  Eskimo  Drawings  to   Color 15c  Reading  and  Phonics  in  Primary  Grades.. 25c 

Cock  Robin   Story  with   16   Drawings 8c  Small  Calendar  Pads,  1  doz.,  15c;  2  doz..25c 

Hints  and  Devices  for  Teachers 20c   12  Pretty  Gift  Cards  for  Last  Day 25c 

Farm  Stories  for  Pupils  and  Teachers 10c  Large  Outline  Maps  of  U.   S.   for  Charts, 

16  Drawings,  6x9  in.  for  Farm  Stories 8c        24x36    in.,    3    for 20c 

Letters  and  Figures  to  Color,  1   in.  high..  12c  Brown    or    Carbon-tone    Pictures,    16x20, 

Script  Letters  and  Figures  to  color,  2  in . .  1 5c  Washington ;  Lincoln ;  Christ  at  Twelve, 

Black  Letters  and  Figures  to  cut  up,  1  in. 20c  Sistine  Madonna;  Wind  Mill;  Gleaners; 

50  Letters  and  Figures,  4-inch,  on  paper..  10c  Angelus;  Homeward,  1  for  20c;  4  lor. ••6'"' 

ADDRESS,  JOHN  LATTA,  BOX  20,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 


Short-Story  Writing 


A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,  form,  structure,  and 
writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  of 
Lippincott'8  Magazine. 

Story-writers  must  be  made  as  well 
as  born;  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account. 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  Is  practical.  It  means  recog- 
nition, accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 


Onm  Btudmnt  writ—:  t  know  that 
yoa  wili  bm  plmaBmd  whmn  I  tmlt  you 
that  /  haomjuat  rmemivmd  a  chmek  for 
$125  from  'Eomrybody'a'  for  a  hw 
morouM  Mtory,  Tlt^y  aak  for  more. 
/  am  fmmlintr  Pmry  h€v>py»  ond  oory 
gratmfui  to  Dr,  Eaenwmin. " 

We  also  offer  courses  in  Photo- 
play Writing,  Versification  and 
Poetics,  Journalism;  in  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell,  and  other  leading 


colleges. 
2S0-Pagm  Catalog  From.    PlmaMo  AddroBB 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,    Dept.    45,    SiiriiigfitU,  Hats.. 
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Daily  Lesson  Plans 

December 


Language  and  Literature 
Firsi  Week 

Monday    Tell  the  story  of  ''  The  Old  Woman  and  Her 

Pig/'  for  reproduction. 
Tuesday    Dramatize   above   stor}\ 
Wednesday    Continue  above. 
Thursday    Tell  the  story  of  ''The  Fir  Tree,"   for 

reproduction. 
Friday    Reproduce  the  above. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Story    of    "Why    the    Evergreens    Never 

Lose  Their  Leaves. ' ' 
Tuesday    Reproduce  the  above  story. 
Wednesday    Story  of  "  The  Golden  Cobwebs. ' ' 
Thursday    Reproduce  the  above. 
Friday    Memorize    a    short    poem,    containing    the 

sentiments  of  the  season. 

Nature  Study 
First  Week 

Monday    Study  of  the  horse.    Habits  and  character- 
istics. 
Tuesday    Horse.    Compare  with  other  animals. 
Wednesday    Horse.    Of  what  use  to  us? 
Thursday     Cow.     Size,    colors,   parts  of    the    body. 
Friday     Cow.    Hoofs,     Compare  with  those  of  sheep. 
Teeth.    Compare  with  those  of  sheep. 

Monday    Cow.    Food  and  shelter. 
Tuesday    Cow.    Products. 

Milk  and  cream. 

Butter  and  cheese. 

Beef  and  veal. 

Relation  of  the  farmer  and  the  milkman. 

Relation  of  farmer  and  grocer. 
Wednesday     Cow.    Products   continued. 

Fat  for  candles. 

Glue  from  hoofs. 

Leather. 

Hair  for  plaster. 

Fertilizers  (bones). 

Combs,  buttons,  etc.,  from  horns. 
Thursday     Study  of  evergreen  trees. 

Show  a  branch  of  white  pine  and  southern  yellow 
pine.     Compare. 
Friday    Evergreens.     Norway  pine.     Special  discus- 
sion of  height,  bark,  needles  and  cones.     Use. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Cranberry.  Have  a  specimen  for  each 
pupil  and  sketch  the  plant  on  the  blackboard. 

Tuesday  Cranberry.  Tell  all  you  can  from  observa- 
tion of  specimen. 

Wednesday  Cranberry.  Continue  above.  Study  of 
the  plant.     Where  found? 

Thursday    Cranberry.     Cut  open.    Observation. 

Friday    Cranberry.    Seeds,  cavities,  position  of  seeds. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Cranberry.    Tell   all   the   ways   in    which 

cranberries  can  be  prepared  for  use. 
Tuesday    What  pets  have  you? 
Wednesday    A  conversation  lesson  about  our  pets. 
Thursday    What  winter  birds  have  you  seen? 
Friday    A  talk  about  winter  birds.    Tell  about  their 

food  and  shelter. 

Drawing 
First  Week 

Monday    Paper  cutting  of  a  sheep. 

Tuesday    Paint  a  pine  tree. 

Wednesday    Paint  a  candle  and  candlestick. 


Thursday    Paint  a  pair  of  red  mittens  on  a  string. 
Friday    Paint  bubbles  and  a  pipe. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Cut  narrow  strips  of  red  and  green  paper. 

Make  chains. 
Tuesday    Using  a  pattern,  let  pupils  trace  and  cut 

out  red  stars. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above,  only  cut  out  green  stars 
Thursday    String  stars,  alternating  red  and  green. 
Friday    Paint  a  landscape.     Blue  sky,  snow  and  pine 

tree. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Make  a  match  scratcher.  Cut  a  colored 
picture  from  a  fashion  plate.  Mount  on  a  pretty 
card  with  ^  oblong  of  sandpaper  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  card.    Tie  at  the  top  with  a  ribbon. 

Tuesday    Complete  the  above. 

Wednesday    Make  a  cornucopia. 

Thursday    Paint  a  fireplace. 

Friday  Paint  a  bulging  Christmas  stockmg  with  toyj- 
showing  at  the  top. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Paint    a    Christmas    tree.    Add    candles 
Tuesday    Paint  skeleton  figures  dancing  around  a 

Christmas  tree. 
Wednesday    Paint  two  red  stockings  hanging  from 

a  fireplace. 
Thursday    Paint  a  hektpgraphed  picture  of   Santa 

Claus. 
Friday    Paint  a  hektographed  picture  of  Santa  and 

his  reindeer. 

Seat  Work 
First  Week 

Monday    Give  each  pupO  an  envelope  containing  ten 

words  printed  and  the  same  in  script.    Match. 
Tuesday    Same  as  above.    Different  words. 
Wednesday    Give  each  pupil  a  page  of  an  old  maga 

zine.     With  pencil  underline  familiar  words. 
Thursday    Cut  out  colored  circles  and  squares  for 

design  work. 
Friday    Use  above  in  making  designs. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Write  child's  first  name  on  desk  with  chalk  - 

Outline  with   lentils. 
Tuesday    Same  as  above. 
Wednesday    Let  pupils  make  first  name  with  letter 

boxes. 
Thursday    Cut  out  pictures  from  old  magazines  for 

Christmas  scrap  books. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Third  Week 

Continue  cutting  pictures  and  paste  in  scrap  books. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Continue  above. 

Tuesday    Complete  scrap  books. 

Wednesday    Copy  "Merry  Christmas"  on  desks  with 

lentils. 
Thursday    Make  ** Merry  Christmas"  on  desks  with 

letters  in  letter  boxes. 
Friday    With  colored  crayons  make  pictures  of  what 

you'd  like  for  Christmas. 


Arithmetic 
First  Week 

Monday    Count  by  3's  to  18 
Tuesday    Same  as  above. 
Wednesday    Same    as    above 


Individual    work. 
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Crepe  Paper  Rope 
Basketry 

A  New  Art  Work 
For  the  Little  Folks 


First  step  teaches  form  values,  fosters  the 

creative  instinct  and  develops  patience 

in  detail  work 


Second    step  emphasizes   the  importance  of  a 

careful  betpnnme  and  the  advantage  of  the 

neat  application  of  paste  and  glue 


The  third  step  illustrates  the  possibilities  in 

crepe  paper  for  school  training 

Denniflon't  Rop«  Circular  gives  oomplete  informatloii  regard- 

ing  the  making  of  these  baskets  anu  other  crepe  paper  rope 

articles.    Sent  free  to  teachers 


Bostcin     New  York     Philadelphia      Chicago     8t.Loiiia 
London  Berlin  Buenos  Aires 


Christmas  J^ 


Christmas  joys  for  the  children  are  prolonged  by  these  books, 
and  every  other  interest  of  the  year  given  ridber  meaning. 

X  Little  Book  of  Well-known  Toys.  By  Jenness  M. 
Braden,  Author ,  Lecturer ,  Teacher.  Two  color  plates  by 
Margaret  Hittle.    (In  prq>aration.) 

Ghats  In  the  Zoo.  By  R.  G.  Jones  and  Teresa  Weimer. 
Photographs. 

The  Four  Wonders.  Cotton,  Wool,  Linen,  Silk.  Elnora 
E.  Shillig,    Color  and  line  drawings  by  Bonnibel  Butler.    .  50 

Holland  Steries.  By  Mary  E.  Smith,  Author  of  Eskimo 
Stories.    Color  and  line  drawings  by  Bonnibel  B utler.       •  50 

Andersen's  Best  Fairy  Tales.  Andersen  (Henderson). 
Poster  pictures  by  Henderson.  .45 

Old  Fashioned  Fairy  Tales.  Marion  Foster  Washbume. 
Poster  pictures  in  colors  by  Margaret  Ely  Webb.  .45 

Japanese  Fairy  Tales.  First,  Second  Series.  Teresa 
Peirce  WiUiston.    Color  plates  by  Sanchi  Ogawa  .50 

Lndtat  A  Child's  Story  of  Old  Mexico.  Ruth  Gaines. 
Color  and  line  drawings  by  Maginel  W.  Enright.  .  50 

Nature's  Wonder  Lore.  (The  Little  King  and  the 
Princess  True.)  Mary  Earle  Hardy.  Line  drawings  by 
Milo  K.  Tenter,  and  photographs.  .50 

A  Christmas  CaroL    Dickens   (West).     Line  drawings  by 

.35 


Milo  K.  Winter. 


Kingsley  (Hiestand). 


Line  drawings 
.45 


The  Water-Babies. 

by  Will  Carqueville. 

little  lives  of  Great  Hen*  Cromwell,  by  Hathaway; 
Napoleon.  ^  Hathaway;  Lincoln,  by  Mace.  Line  drawings 
and  portraits.    Price,  each  *  •35 

Send  for  fuU  list  of  Supplementary  Readers 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 

Chicago  New  York 


FREE     TRIAL 

TYPEWRITER  OFFER 

NO  MONEY  DOWN  — 13  CENTS  A  DAY 

Before  vou  spend 
even  $10  for  a  type- 
writer get  our  oner 
on  an  Oliver  Visible. 

EXTRAORDINARY 
PRICE 

Our  price  is  far  be- 
low anything  hereto- 
fore attempted  on  a 
standard  machine. 

RENT  MONEY 

$4.00  a  month  or  13 
cents  a  day  is  all  you 
need.  This  is  the  reg- 
ular rental  charge  for  a  Typewriter  of  this  quality. 

;LIFE  GUARANTEE 

Each  machine  is  guaranteed  during  its  entire  life  against  defect 
of  material  or  workmanship. 

HALF  AN  HOUR  TO  LEARN 

Our  instruction  book  is  so  clear  and  the  typewriter  so  simple 
that  half  an  hour  is  ample  time  to  learn  to  operate  the  machine. 
There  is  no  red  tape.  We  simply  send  you  the  typewriter  to  try, 
and  if  you  want  it,  you  pay  us  $4  a  month;  if  not,  we  take  it  back. 
No  salesman,  no  collectors,  no  chattel  mortgages — no  red  tape. 

Send  your  name  and  address  to-day  for  our  interesting  cata- 
logue and  full  details  of  this  most  remarkable  selling  offer  which 
has  been  accepted  already  by  over  15,000  people. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 

166  C1C63)  NOi^TH  MICHIGAN  BLVD..  CHICAGO 
FREE  INFORMATION   COUPON 
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(Continued  from  page  6S4) 
Thursday    Arrange   different   objects   in   groups   of 

threes. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Second  Week 

.  Monday    Count  by  4's  to  20. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above. 
Thursday    Recognition  of  numbers  0  and  1,  both 

written  and  print. 
Friday    Pupils  write  above  figures  on  board  and  then 
make  them  freehand,  with  lentils  at  their  seats. 

Thi/d  Week 

Monday    Recognition  of  figures  2  and  3. 
Review  0  and  1. 

Place  0,  1,  2  and  3  upon  the  board  in  a  mixed 
order.  Each  pupil  take  pointer  and  name 
each  figure  as  he  points  to  it.  Have  cards 
upon  which  the  above  numbers,  cut  from 
calendars,  are  pasted.  Hold  them  up  rapidly 
before  the  class,  to  be  correctly  named.  Have 
individual  work.  Let  pupil  doing  best  work 
act  as  teacher  by  holding  up  the  cards. 
Tuesday    Print  1,  2,  3  and  0,  on  small  cards,  one 

number  on  each.    PupUs  draw  and  give  name. 
Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Thursday    Same  as  above.    Allow  pupil   to  retain 
each  card  he  names  correctly.    See  who  can  get 
the  most. 
Friday    Recognition  of  numbers  4  and  5. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    At  the  blackboard  write  2's,  following  a 

copy  made  by  the  teacher. 
Tuesday    Write  3*s  at  the  blackboard. 

Have  all  work  large. 


Wednesday    Write  2's  and  3's  at  the  board. 
Thursday    Write  4's  at  the  board. 
Friday    Write  5's  at  the  board. 

Music 
First  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  a  Christmas  Carol.    Sing  song 

several  times  while  pupils  listen.    Then   while 

you  sing,  let  the  pupils  hum  the  air  softly. 
Tuesday    Same  as  above.    Let  pupils  repeat  words 

slowly   and  distinctly.    Drill   upon   difficult   or 

unusual  words. 
Wednesday    Pupils  are  now  ready  to  sing  both  words 

and  melody.    Work  for  soft,  sweet  head  tones. 
Thursday    Teach  new  song  about  Christmas  Bells. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Teach  by  rote  a  Christmas  Tree  song. 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday  Continue  above.  Have  an  "orchestra" 
by  letting  part  of  the  pupils  hum  the  melody  or 
sing  "loo"  softly  while  the  rest  sing  the  words. 
Have  solos,  duets  or  quartettes,  by  letting  one, 
two  or  four  pupils  run  to  the  front  of  the  room 
and  sing. 

Thursday    Santa  Claus  song  by  rote. 

Friday    Continue  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Teach  a  Christmas  song  by  rote. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Complete  above  song. 
Thursday    Review  all  Christmas  songs. 
Friday    Ear  training.     Sing   phrases   of    Christmas 
songs   with   "loo."    Pupils   sing    same   phrases 
with  correct  words. 

(Continued  on  page  669) 
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Companion 

As  it  is  to-daij 
is  the  Best  Christmas  Present 


Give  it  to  whom  you  will,  you  will  find  all  the  family  looking  for  it.  It 
is  more  than  fifty-two  brimming  issues  of  the  finest  reading  die  world  offers 
— it  is  an  influence  for  all  that  is  best  in  home  and  American  life. 

For  1914  there  are  Nine  Great  Serials  promised,  besides  350  shorter  stories  and  great  articles  by  famous  men  and 
women.  The  Family  Page,  the  Boys'  Page,  the  Girls'  Page,  the  Editorial  Page,  the  Doctor's  Comer,  and  a  thousand 
bits  of  humor  make  die  year  delightfuL    There  is  no  Christmas  Present  like  it  for  any  one  in  any  home  at  any  price. 

REMEMBER— FIFIY-TWO  TIMES  A  YEAR— NOT  TWELVE 

uiiiiHiiiiniiiittiHUiiiiuiiuuuuiiiiiiHiiiiiiitniiiiiyiiuuuM^^^^^ 

Ctiris^tnuifi;  Ptestent  otottpon 

This  coupon  or  the  name  of  this  publication  sent  with  $2.00  for  The  Youth's  Companion  for  1914, 

entitles  the  new  subscriber  to 


\.  AU  the  israes  of  Tko  G>mpmiiioa  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1913.inclading  those  containing 
the  opening  chapters  of  Homer  Greene's  remarkable  serialt  ^The  AlbiM.'' 

2.  The  CompankmPlnictkal  Home  Cafendar  for  1914.  ^^ 

3.  All  the  issoes  of  The  Companion  for  the  S2  weeks  of  1914— now  mitfl  Jan.,  1915,  aH  for  $2.00. 

THB  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  FLAG  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Love  of  country  is  fundamental  to 
good  citijsenship  and  love  of  country  can 
be  developed  in  the  child's  heart  by  no 
means  more  effectively  than  by  the  appeal 
of  the  national  flag.  A  school  without  a 
flag  is  like  a  church  without  a  Bible. 
It  lacks  the  very  essential  on  which  its 
entire  work  should  be  based.  The  pur- 
pose of  public  education  is  to  make  good 
cituiens  and  good  citiflenship  implies  a 
love  of  country  and  a  devotion  to  the  flag 
of  the  country  beside  which  all  other 
affections  become  secondary. 

The  story  of  the  "Man  Without  a 
Country"  should  be  familiar  to  every 
school  boy  and  girl  in  the  land.  Reverence 
for  the  flag  cannot  be  taught  by  words 
and  song  alone.  The  appeal  of  the  starry 
emblem  is  essentially  the  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings  through  the 
eye.  If  your  school  has  not  a  school  flag 
you  have  been  remiss  in  your  duty  as  a 
teacher  of  American  youth.  The  Mail 
Order  Flag  Company,  of  Anderson,  In* 
diana>  whose  advertisement  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  paper,  has  developed 
a  co-operative  plan  by  whkh  any  teacher 
can  enlist  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  a 
manner  that  will  secure  a  school  flag  with 
little  expense.    Get  a  flag. 


f  "<">""  What  an  Advantage  to   Your  PupOs  I 
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Webster's  New  iNTERiuvnoiiAi  | 

This  new  creatloa  is  far  more  than  a  collection  of  words  giving*  only  the  I 

spelling,  pronunciation,  and  definition.    The  type  matter  &  equivalent  to  = 

that  of  a  15-volmne  encyclopedia.    These  few  illustration  of  fools  fiug;^  g 

the  va84  amount  of  accurate,  concise,  authentic  information  it  contains.  S 

Answers  oil  kinds  of  questions,  including  art,  astronomy,  botany,  1 

geography,  music,  nautical  terms,  Bynonyms,  zoology,  etc.  g 

More  tbta  400,000  Voesbnlary  Terms.   Oirer  0000  Blustitttta&B.   8700  Psftes.  1 

^     l^>99^iJS9K™P^<^l  X&atrief.  Colored  Plates  and  Half-Tone  JCnsra-  p 

^^y^  30,000  Q#OfrHtfrtoai  Bnhjects.   vings.   The  only  dictionary  with  Ihft  mmm  m 

ThowsMwti  of  c^ber  Bef erenoes.         dioUtodmo^  **A  Strolce  of  Oenina.**  1 

TIm  SrhooHwolDi  of  Um  oonntry  fbUow  the  Mcrriam-Webslor  SfSta 

of  diacritical  marlcs. 

inun  Ifer  MmpI*  MfM  of  BBOVULa'TBd  IHDZA-PAPSX  Sdltloa^ 
tBSI  to  tMMbmi^  ifoiy <tf "'m^" e««yxliiita4  Igr aA.  Oooloiid^  nLa 
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Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston^  Mass. 


December  means  Christmas  in  school  as  well  as  out  and 
no  one  would  for  a  moment  suggest  that  we  can  make  too 
much  of  Christmas.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is 
wise  to  study  and  arrange  Christmas  plays  weeks,  and  even 
months,  before  the  day  arrives.  You  may  say  that  this 
is  necessary  if  the  play*  is  to  be  well  presented  and  any 
other  work  done  during  December.  Surely  the  answer 
is  obvious;  you  have  chosen  too  elaborate  a  play  for  the 
capacities  of  your  children  and  your  school-room.  Either 
select  a  simpler  one,  or,  if  your  class  is  one  of  several  in  a 
building,  collaborate  with  the  other  teachers,  so  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  Christmas  program  falls  to  the  ^are  • 
of  each  one.  The  most  deliglJful  of  all  programs,  both 
to  children  and  spectators,  are  the  ones  the  pupils  arrange 
themselves,  out  of  the  stories  and  verses  they  already 
know,  and  without  too  much  premeditation.  It  is  a  con- 
stant struggle  to-day  to  keep  our  children  natural,  simple 
and  genuine  when  almost  every  condition  of  their  lives 
tends  to  sophistication.  But  surely  Christmas  is  not  Christ- 
mas unless  we  can  keep  it  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  good 
'  fellowship.  You  cannot  do  this  if  children  and  teacher  are 
weary  with  long  rehearsals.  After  all,  there  is  no  story  so 
appropriate  or  beautiful  for  the  Christmas  season  as  the 
Christmas  story,  and  no  music  so  lovely  as  the  old  carols. 
If  your  program  consists  of  nothing  else,  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  a  success  if  reverently  given.  Such  an  exercise 
need  not  be  planned  imtil  a  few  days  before  it  is  given. 
Here  is  one  that  was  presented  last  year  in  the  Francis 
W.  Parker  School  of  Chicago.  It  seems  to  us  quite  ideal 
for  its  purpose. 


Chkistmas  Service  for  the  Littie  Children 

Root 

SL  Luke  2:7-16 

English  Carol 

Reinecke 


Why  do  Bells  for  Christinas  Ring? 

Kindergarten  to  Fourth  Grade 
The  Birth  of  Christ 

First  Grade  Child 
As  Joseph  was  a-Walking 

Group,  First  and  Second  Grades 
Ye  Shepherds,  Arise 

Fourth  Grade 
Twenty-Third  Psalm 

Miss  Walker 
O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem 

Third  Grade 
Christinas  Carol 

Second  Grade 
O  Come,  Little  Children 

Second  Grade  to  Fourth 
Christmas    Song 

Third  and  Fourth  Grades 
And  in  the  words  of  Tiny  Tim,  "God  bless  usy  every  one.'* 


PhUlips  Brooks 

Christina  Rossetti 

German  Folksong 

Gade 


"  Experimental  Pedagogy  " 

Among  psychologists  there  is  much  diflference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  experimental  psychology  for  the  teacher 
in  general.  Teachers,  however,  are  giving  a  good  deal  of 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  subject,  as  is  proved  by  the 
appointment  of  a  clinical  psychologist  by  the  School  Board 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  Professor  Newman  insists  that  experi- 
mental pedagogy  is  the  most  important  field  for  the  psy- 
chologist, since  it  will  enable  the  teacher  at  all  times  to 


justify  his  measures  and  to  judge  all  questions  from  the 
pupil's  standpoint.  Unlike  many  psychologists,  Professor 
Newman's  interest  centers  largely  in  the  normal  rather 
than  the  subnormal  child.  His  formula  for  estimating 
the  child's  intelligence  is  interesting: 


School  Intelligence  = 


Work  Done 
Energy  Expended 


For  example,  three  pupils  may  have  the  highest  mark 
(A)  in  solving  an  arithmetical  problem,  but  one  did  it  in 
three  minutes,  another  in  thirty  minutes,  and  the  third 
in  sixty  minutes.  All  three  had  the  same  highest  mark. 
Which  is  the  brightest?  Or  in  memorizing  a  poem  all 
three  receive  mark  A,  but  one  needs  three  repetitions, 
another  thirty  and  another  sixty  repetitions.  Who  is  the 
brightest? 

.  Some  of  Professor  Newman's  conclusions  are  a  little 
surprising.  After  much  experiment  he  is  convinced  that 
the  popular  notion  that  the  child's  memory  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  adult  is  a  delusion.  On  the  contrary,  the  child 
needs  more  time  and  more  repetitions  in  memorizing  than 
the  adult.  Thus,  an  adult  needed  ten  repetitions  to 
memorize  a  series  of  twelve  nonsense  syllables,  and  a  school 
child  needed  sixty-three  repetitions  to  memorize  the  same 
series.  Of  course,  there  is  a  falling  oflf  after  maturity  in 
the  capacity  to  learn  new  and  disconnected  facts,  but 
this  inability  must  not  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  of 
anything  except  the  commencement  of  the  disabilities  of 
age. 

Certainly  teaching  as  a  profession  is  far  more  interesting 
and  even  exciting,  when  the  teacher  has  a  little  of  the 
investigator's  spirit,  is  something  of  an  experimental  peda- 
gogue.   

Still  Defective 

Improvements  in  text-books  and  courses  of  study  have 
multiplied,  yet  in  some  respects  teachers  still  find  them 
defective.  One  superintendent  of  schools,  for  example, 
claims  that  they  srill  lack  definiteness,  that  the  essential 
and  the  non-essential  are  not  sharply  defined.  In  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  teacher  this  does  not  matter  greatly, 
but  if  the  teacher  is  a  person  of  small  experience  and 
limited  knowledge,  the  results  are  less  happy.  "As  a  boy 
in  Illinois,"  says  he,  "I  learned  that  Mt.  Wachusett  was 
one  of  the  great  and  high  moimtains  of  North  America  and 
that  Montpelier,  Vt.,  was  one  of  its  great  cities.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  my  teacher  believed  these  state- 
ments, but  Mt.  Wachusett  was  learned  as  one  of  the 
two  peaks  in  Massachusetts,  and  Montpelier  as  the  capital 
of  Vermont.  My  imagination,  I  suppose,  did  the  rest. 
I  do  not  blame  the  teacher,  but  I  do  blame  some  one  or  ones 
wiser  and  more  experienced  than  she,  who  should  have 
selected  for  her  from  the  geography  of  North  America 
the  Minimum  Essentials,  and  have  made  it  a  part  of  her 
work  to  see  that  they  were  taught  effectively.  It  was  not 
done  when  I  was  a  school  boy  and  it  is  seldom  done  to- 
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(Continued  from  page  666) 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Teach   a   Christmas  song 

containing  the  Christmas  story. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Complete  above  song. 
Thursday    Individual      singing      of 

Christmas  songs. 

Let  each  pupil  sing  the  song  he 
Ukes  best. 
Friday    Review    all    songs    taught 

smce  September. 

Wmting 
First  Week 

Monday    Word  "  has  "  at  the  board. 

Tuesday  Same  as  above.  Continue 
letting  half  the  school  work  at 
seats  with  lentils  while  other  half 
work  at  the  board. 

Wednesday    Word  "he**  at  the  board, 

Thursday    Capital  letter  "C." 

Friday    Same  as  above. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Letter  "i." 
Tuesday    Word  "is." 
Wednesday    Letter  "t." 
Thursday    Word  "it." 
Friday    Word  "time." 

Third  Week 

Monday    Letter  "y." 
Tuesday    Same  as  above. 
Wednesday    Word    "Merry." 
Thursday    Same  as  above. 
Friday    Same  as  above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Word    "Christmas." 
Tuesday    Same  as  above. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above. 
Thursday    "Merry  Christmas." 
Friday    Same  as  above. 


—  A  lady  residing  in  a  town  of  12,000 
where  there  is  no  private  primary  school 
will  co-oj>erate  with  a  kindergartner 
Need  not  have  funds.  Address  Pri- 
mary Education. 

—  Nearly  50,000  Indian  children  went 
to  school  last  year,  more  than  half  of 
them  being  educated  at  Government 
schools.  Mission  schools  cared  for  3000, 
and  more  than  17,000  had  so  far  adopts 
the  white  man's  ways  as  to  be  enrolled 
in  regular  public  schools,  according  to  a 
statement  on  Indian  education,  furnished 
by  the  Indian  Ofl5ce  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 


CHRISTMAS  EXCURSIONS  ON  THE 
INTERCOLONIAL   RAILWAY 
OF    CANADA 

Many  of  our  subscribers  who  desire 
to  go  to  the  Maritime  Provinces,  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  Intercolonial  Railway  of 
Canada  will  run  the  usual  Christmas 
excursion  trains  all  rail  from  Boston  to 
all  points  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Tlie  rates  will  go  into  effect,  good  to 
leave  on  Sunday,  December  21st  and 
Monday  22nd  and  good  for  return  trip 
until  Simday,  January  4,  1914. 

The  sj>ecial  rate  is  the  price  of  one  way 
fare,  plus  $1.00  for  the  round  trip. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  of 
R.  W.  Chtpman,  New  England  Agent, 
Old  South  Bldg,,  Boston,  Mass, 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
^FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Wake  up  the  loye-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  maldng  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  the  splendid  biff  fflaff 
we  send  you  will  not  ooet  you  one  oent  either  I 
WRITE  U8  Tell  your  pupils  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don't  enter 
WMhinctoii  rare  ^^^^  *^^  '0^1  ^^^  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ow  you  can  get  tbb 
•M  Llneoin  Tntt  big  flag  free: 

PletMrM . .  .HM^M  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  55  of  our 
Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  l)eaullful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Oiye  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  1 0  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  46  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  ffot  it  absolutely  free  for  your  eehoei. 
Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  wiif  applaud  your 
energy  In  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

4a-Wrlte  today  for  Buttone,  we  will  send  them  poetpald  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

m^^  ARB  TNB  rierURBS  OF  THB  PATRIOTS  "WASHINOTON"  ^Bfl 
^^V  AND  "LINCOUI"  ON  YOUR  OCNCOL  WALLT  ^^i 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  S0xS4  Inches  In  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  S-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  wul  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln  . 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Pleaae  etato  kind  of  buttona  you  deaire  ua 
to  aend  you.  49" After  you  haye  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we  I 
ivill  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.  ■ 

MAIL  ORDER  PLAQ  CO.,  I07  Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


_  .  A  rUc«  to  ■•#!  aed  Get  Well 

SACRED  HEART  SANITARIUM,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Finest  Accommodations —  x7-Acre  Park.    Ideal  for  all  run-down  conditiona.    Baths  and  apparatus  of  erery  descrip- 
tion for  the  succeasful  treatment  of  Nenrousness,  Rheumatism,  Heart  and  Stomach  Troubles.    Non-Sectarian. 
Write  Slater    Snwerior.  or  Dr.  Stack  for  Booklet  J. 


iMA    FOR    SUPPLEMENTARY 
I  JIT       READING  GET  THE 

ACTION,  IMITATION  AND  FON  SERIES 


SIMPLE   STORY   PRIMERS 
L    The  Little  Red  Hen 

Awakens  the  child's  interest  and  holds  it  to 
close  of  the  book. 


n.    The  Three  Pigs 

The  kind  of  reading  that  takes  with  chfldren, 
and  the  kind  in  humony  with  the  child's 
real  interests. 

m.    The  Three  Bears 

Based  like  the  foregoing  on  a  folk-lore 
classici  and  like  them  embodies  action,  imita^ 
tion,  and  fun. 

Cbth.    Each,  30  cents. 

ADVANCED  STORY  PRIMERS 

L    The  Three  Kittens  and  Chicken 
Litde 

A  dassic  basis  from  which  the  vocabulary 
is  progressively  evolved. 

n.    Red  Riding  Hood  —  The  Seven 
Kids 

The  wonderment  aroused  and  kept  alive 
by  story  and  illustration  helps  to  a  nearly 
unconscious  mastery  of  the  printed  page. 


in.    Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew 

The  text  classic  is  happily  reinforced  by 
abundant,  vivid,  apposite  illustrations. 
Cloth.    Each,  30  cents. 

FIRST  READERS 
L    Puss-in-Boots  —  Reynard    the 
Fox 

The  cunning  of  Reynard  and  the  resource- 
fulness of  Puss,  fire  the  mind,  as  scene  suc- 
ceeds scene.  Such  reading  is  recreation,  not 
toil. 

IL    Jacl£  and  the  Bean  Stalk 

Diamonds  and  Toads  — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 

Three  fine  tales,  rewritten  with  like  sim- 
plicity and  arranged  for  rapid  development. 

FOLK  LORE  PRIMERS 

Pratt's  JEaop'B  Fables    Vols.  I  and 

n 

Illustrated.    Large  type.    127  pp. 
These  tales  that  never  grow  old,  so  simpli- 
fied that  the  youngest  readers  will  find  pleas- 
ure and  profit  in  them.    Best  for  dose  of 
first  and  beginning  of  second  year. 
Cloth.    Each,  40  cents. 

Norris'  The  Story  of  Hiawatha 

Colored  illustrations.    132  pp. 
Abridged,    simplified,    and    especially    ar- 
ranged for  young  readers.    It  is  particularly 
happy  in  its  combination  of  prose  narra- 
tive and  the  original  poem. 

Cloth.    Each,  40  cents. 
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Rich   Red 


lood 


Is  yours  if  you  take  HOOD'S  SARSA- 
PARILLA,  which  makes  the  blood  nor- 
mal -in  red  and  white  corpuscles ;  relieves 
pimples,  boils,  scrofula,  salt  rheum  or 
eczema,  catarrh,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia, 
uervousness,  that  tired  feeling. 


There  is,  at  the  sufface.  Infinite  variety  of  things; 
at  the  center  there  is  simplicity  and  unity  of  cause. 

— Emerson 
The  outer  surface  of  the  Dixon  Pencils  are  nuide 
in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  shapes  and  colors,  but 
at  tlie  center  they  are  verv  simple  because  they  con- 
sist mainlv  of  clay  and  graphite.  It  is  in  the 
blending  of  these  two  ingredients,  however,  that  lies 
the  secret  of  the  success  of 

DIXON'S  3SS?«i^g  PENCILS 

Ask  your  supply  committee  to  get  you  DIXON'S 
when  buying  colored  crayons  or  pencils  for  school 
work.  Tell  your  pupib  to  ask  for  DIXON'S.  They 
make  your  w(M-k  easier,  and  the  chfldren's  work 
l>etter.  They  have  good  colors,  smooth  leads,  are 
easily  sharpened,  retain  their  points  well,  and  pn>> 
duce  better  work.  Other  teachers  prefer  DIXON'S. 
You  will  if  you  tiy  them.  If  you  win  tell  us  your 
position  in  the  school  world,  and  also  mention  this 
publication,  samples  will  be  sent  you. 

MADE  IN  JERSEY  CITY 


Joseph 


Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  "^'"^ 


N.J. 


»» 


"YOUR  FUTURE 

win  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Ptof. 
Beaudump  read  your  character  from  your  handwriting. 
His  accurate  revelation  and  helpful  advice  will  enable 

Sou  to  realize  your  desires.  Many  say  he  is  the  best  of 
is  profession,  but  write  and  see  for  yourself.  Enclose 
IOC  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Q.  R 
BEAUCHAMP,  3583  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 


^■: 


Christmas  Dinners 

FOR 

300,000 

POOR 
PEOPLE 

WHI  b* 
supplied  by 

The 
Salvatiofl  Army 

Thronplionttlie 
United  BtHtee 

Will  yoti  help  bj 

seiidiiitca 

doniitioii.  no 

matter  how  small 

TO  COMMANOCII 

MISS  BOOTH  Grandma  Qeto  One 

118W.  14th  St.,  NewYorkClty 

W«l'aDe»tC<»i«.EitiI1.108NJ)MuWraStCUcafe 


CHARMING  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

New  Publications  of  the  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Company 
(See  pages  600  and  601)     . 

Among  the  handsomely  bound  and 
interesting  volumes  received  from  the 
Penn  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia, 
are  the  following: 

Roger  Paulding,  Gunner.  By  Cotn- 
mander  Edward  L.  Beach,  U.  S.  N.  The 
slory  tells  how  a  spy  on  the  monitor  and 
the  agents  of  a  foreign  country  try  to 
discover  an  invention,  in  which  Roger  and 
a  yoimg  naval  oflScer  are  interested. 

Nancy  Lee^s  Spring  Term.  Interest 
and  excitement  begin  for  Nancy  on  the 
first  day  of  her  return  to  Fair  Oaks  School. 
The  spring  term  and  a  delightful  story 
come  to  an  end  all  too  soon. 

A  U.  S.  Midshipman  in  the  South 
Seas.  In  this  story  Midshipmen  Perry 
and  Monroe  act  through  an  historic  drama 
of  a  South  Sea  War. 

Marjorie  on  Beacon  Hill.  Marjorie 
Philips  comes  to  spend  the  winter  with 
Mrs.  Melchin  in  her  home  on  Beacon  Hill, 
in  Boston,  together  with  the  two  little 
mill  girls,  whom  Marjorie  helped  to  release 
from  an  ignorant  and  cruel  uncle. 

Faith  Palmer  at  Fordyce  Hall.  By 
Ldzelle  Thayer  WooUey.  Faith  Palmer 
has  left  her  two  old  aunts  in  their  New 
England  home  to  attend  a  fashionable 
boarding  school  for  girb  on  the  Hudson. 

The  Young  Farmer.  The  story  of  a 
boy  who  made  good.  Clifford  Davison 
takes  his  uncle's  run-down  farm,  and  with 
the  help  of  friends,  makes  his  first  year 
on  it  a  success.  He  finds  time  also  to  win 
a.  prize  in  a  corn-judging  contest,  play 
baseball  and  go  ice-boating. 

Letty's  Treasure.  This  book  tells 
of  Letty's  life  with  her  adopted  mother, 
Mrs.  Hartwell- Jones,  and  her  new  sister, 
Mrs.  Jones*  child.  The  "treasure"  is 
Letty's  voice,  which  is  remarkable. 

A  Senior  Co-ed.  The  endeavors  of  the 
girls  of  Winifred  Lowe's  sorority  to  raise 
money  for  repairing  the  chapter  house 
lead  to  a  Colonial  Party,  much  excite- 
ment, and  an  imexpected  ending  to  their 
quest. 

An  Army  Boy  in  the  Philippines. 
Don  Page  and  his  companion,  Harry 
Kearney,  are  young  officers  of  the  Philip- 
pines  Constabulary. 

Polly  Prentiss  Goes  A-Visiting. 
Polly  and  several  of  her  girl  friends  from 
boarding  school  visit  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  take  part  in  a  wedding 

Jane  Stuart,  Twin.  Grace  M.  Remick. 
Jane  Stuart  and  her  brother  are  fourteen- 
year-old  twins.  When  their  mother  loses 
her  modest  property,  she  accepts  the 
offer  of  a  wealthy  cousin  of  a  house 
in  a  little  seashore  town.  Jane  thinks 
it  is  hard  luck  that  she  has  to  leave  her 
home  and  her  high  school,  where  she  is 
very  popular,  but  finds  in  the  hew  life 
things  that  more  than  make  up  for  all 
she  has  lost. 

The  Miluonaire.  This  is  the  story 
of  how,  m  a  little  Virginia  town,  Morgan 
Holt,  inheritor  of  many  millions,  set  out 
to  prove  his  worth,  and  win  for  him- 
self the  best  in  life. 

The  Outdoor  Chums.  By  Alice  Tur- 
ner Curtis.  The  story  concerns  two 
children  who  live  near  each  other  on  farms 
situated  on  the  Maine  coast.  The  ad- 
ventures include  some  with  the  Indians, 
who  are  still  to  be  foimd  in  that  locality. 


ENTERTAIIIIENTS 

PI  A  Y^  DUloffaas.  BadMloiii,  Drills,  SpMkm,  Mono- 
■  bn  I  W  lop«.  OpsrvCtM,  Musicftl  Pleoas,  flAg«r  Viajt, 
Motion  Soogs,  Ulaatntod  Sooss,  Pkntomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Playi,  TablMMiz,  Pantomimas,  Special  Entartainiii«Bts  for 
•11  Holidays,  Mlnitrsls,  Jokas,  Band  Books,  Haka^p 
Goods,  otc.  Soitabla  for  all  afsa  and  oecaafcxia.  lArga 
eatalofaa  Pr««.  t-rurj  Twiwr  shoald  hava  «m. 
T«  S.  OCNISON  A  OO.  Oapt.  07 ,      ~' 


Go  to  Europe  at  Our  Expense  t^;^^^^^ 

of  small  parties.    Write  to-day  for  plan  and  programs. 
UNIVERSITY  TOURS,  Box  H,  Wilmingtm,  Delaware 


cmss/vm 


FACTORY  TO  YOU 

NO.  i«7i     Rir  Coltep,  Scliool  or  SodeQf 

CMalof  with  allneUTa  pricM  mallad  frae  vpon  ra-i 
"■    Spaolal  offer,  atthar  alyla  of  plaa  hara  "" — 


tratad  with  any  Vbxtm  letieia  and  flsnras,  ona  «r 
colon  of  enarosL  8Tefn.tNa0n.VEfl,8Ooaa.t9Sc    _ 
dosan  i  SiLVCfl  nJiTI«    !••  aaoh  i  f  I.eo  tfaaan. 
~  lTMNBllOt.GO>        280*^^*^ 


ILLINOIS  TRAmma  school 

FOR  NURSES 

POUNDED    IN    1880 

Offers  an  up-to-date  course  in  theoretical  in- 
struction and  practical  training  to  women 
who  wish  to  enter  the  nursing  profession. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  require- 
ments of  gooci  health,  of  age  (19-35),  and  of 
good  mors  I  character,  having  had  one  year  of 
High  School  instruction  or  its  educational 
equivalent. 

The  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three 
years,  including  a  preliminary  course. 

The  school  catalogue  and  blanks  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Nurses, 

MARY  C  WHEELER,  R.N. 
509  Honore  Street        ...        Chicago,  IIL 


DEVELOPINBANDPRINTINB 

"The  Better   Kind" 

Cameras  and  Film  Supplies.  Enlargements  of  Sum- 
mer snap-shots  make  clesirable  Christmas  gifts  and 
souvenirs  of  your  travels.  No.  2  Brownie  Films  de- 
veloped at  10c  a  roll,  all  other  sixes  15c  a  roU.  Printing 
and  Framing  at  lowest  rates.  Send  us  your  camera 
work.    Send  for  Prict  List. 

F.  J.  CURRY,  School  Dept. 
813  ChMtnut  Street       -       .       PhlladelphlA.  Pa. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  S^'S^tiSh^rt! 

BpMkkera,  Dialogues,  Plays,  DriUs.  Games,  Bonffs, 
Marohea,  Bntertainment  Books,  Flags.  Festoonlnsr, 
Drapery,  Tableau  Lights,  Bntertainment  Material, 
Educational  Books  and  Aids  for  Teachers,  Reward 
Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Be  wing.  Coloring,  Alphabet, 
Number,  Reading,  Report,  and  Busy-Work  Cards, 
Records,  CerUflcates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  BtencUs, 
Blackboard  Btencils,  Colored  Btioks,  Pegs,  Beads, 
Stars,  Papers,  Reeds,  Raffia,  Needles,  Sewing  Card 
Thread,  Paints,  Crayons,  Erasers,  Scissors,  Maps, 
Globes,  Oharta,  Blackboards,  Dictionary  Holders. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUOH  A  CO.»    WARBBN.  PA. 


i  ZUMuTA  Ointment 

JP^  /     I  A  MIGHTY  QUICK  relief  in 
^^%        -m  HANDY,  SANITARY. 

■  TUBE    form    for  Neuralgia, 
I  Rleumatism,    Lumbago, 

■  Nervous  Headache,  Chest  and 

■  Throat  Cokls,  etc.    Far  better 
I  than  the  mustard  plaster  and 

■  does  not  blister.    Its  QUICK 
^^jr  "*^BL.    Jm  action  will  astonish  you!    En- 

1*^^  ..^^w5B  dorsed  by  Doctors.  Nurses  and 
thousands  of  people.  Send 
25c  (stamps  or  coin)  to-day  with  your  druggist's  naipe  for 
trial  tube.  You  can't  spend  25c  to  better  advantage  I 
Have  a  tube  handy  when  needed. 

ZUMOTA   REMEDY   CO. 
140  Bridge  St.,  Springfield,  iVIass. 


BIRTHSTONE  RING 

12  CENTS 

To  introduce  our  Xmas  cata- 
l  (M[ue  to  the  readers  of  this  paper,  we  are  going  to 
;  ell  a  Solid  Gold  Shell  Ring  set  with  your  lucky  Buth- 
stone  or  a  Mexican  Diamond  for  1 2  cts.  postpaid.  A 1 1 
we  ask  of  you  is  to  show  our  catalogue  to  your  friends. 

Mexican  Diamond  Co.»  25  Mint  Arcade,  Phlla..  Pa. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  8120.00 

to  distribute  educational  literature.  Everything  neces- 
sary furnished  free.  60  days'  work  —  spare  time  can  be 
employed.  UNlVdKSAL  HOUSE 

304  Winston  Buildins,  Pliiladelphia,  fa. 
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Elise  of  Switzerland 


Hope  Nelson 


December    1913 


Aline  D.  Tarbell 
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1.  In  far 

2.  Built  of 

3.  E    -  lise 

4.  Milk  and 


dis  -  tant  Switz  -  er  -  land, 
stout  logs  rough  -  ly      hewn, 
wears    a    high  crowned  hat, 
ber  -  ries  red       she     likes, 


Lives  the     lit  -  tie  maid  £    -     Use, 

Is     her  home,   a  small  cha    -    let. 

Dress  and  shawl  of      col  -  ors      bright. 

With   rye  bread  and   yel   -  low    cheese, 
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High       a  -  mong      the    snow  -  clad 

With    great  stones     up    -   on  the 

Goats     she     cares      for       all  day 

Hap  -  py         in       her       Al    -  pine 

4 


i]^ 


Alps,  Dot   -   ted  o'er  with  green  pine    trees, 

roof,  So         it  may  not  blow  a    -    way. 

long,  Stock  -  ings  knits  each     win  -  ter       night 

home.  Is     dear  lit  -  tie  Swiss  £    -     lise. 
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Patttm  for  Swiss  Chalet  and  Ho«pic« 
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